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INTBODUCTORI    TO    VOL.    VI. 


The  iiret  page  of  a  new  volume — the 
Bxtli  of  the  present  series,  gives  occasion 
for  mfew  remarks  upon  the  course  which  we 
feel  it  oar  duty  to   pursue,  as  conduc- 
tors of  the  Whig  Review.    Our  efforts  will 
be  directed  toward  the  re-establishment  of 
ikote  party  lines  which  have  been  in  some 
degree  obscured  by  sectional    agitations. 
The  grand  doctrines  of  beneficent  protec- 
lioo  to  every  species  of  labor,  and  to  in- 
ternal as  well  as  to  external  commerce,  arc 
beginning  to  be  argued  from  new  points  of 
new,  upon  grounds  more  practical,  and 
from  &  more  home-felt  necessity  of  reform. 
For  nearly  an  entire  year,  discussion  has 
been  paralyzed,  and  political  action  sus- 
pended, by  the  slave  controversy.     The 
poliey  of  our  political  adversaries  has  not 
been  wholly  unsuccessful ;  the  policy,  name- 
ly, of  dividing  and  weakening  our  ranks 
try  hurling  sectional  jealousies  amongst  us. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  solidity  and 

TOL.    VI.     NO.    I.      N£W  SERIES. 


strength  of  our  principles  and  the  vastneai 
of  those  Interests  of  Labor  which  they  sus- 
tain, the  terrible  agitations  whid^baii^  pre- 
vailed during  the  past  year,  would,  4oubt- 
less,  have  torn  the  party  into  many  j^ostile 
factions.    Prudence,  calmness,  and  intelli- 
gence, have  averted  so  calamitous  an  issae, 
and   while  those  whom   we   oppose  find 
themselves  without  a  single  principle  of 
organization,  we  have  only  to  remember 
the  great  truth,  that  governments  exist  for 
Beneficent  and  Protective  ends,  as  weU  aa 
for  Offence  and  Suppression,  and  with  thin 
thought,  we  become  at  once  united  and  firm 
For  the  course  which  we  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  pursue,  in  admitting  artiolei 
and  biographies  representing    both    ex- 
tremes of  opmion,  in  regard  to  Slavery 
and  its  extension,  we  must  beg  leave  to 
refer  our  readers  to  the  first  page  of  our 
last  number,  where  it  is  distinctly  explain- 
ed. 
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INTRODUCTORY    TO    VOL.    VI. 


The  first  page  of  a  new  volume — the 
sixth  of  the  present  series,  gives  occasion 
for  a  few  remarks  upon  the  course  which  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  pursue,  as  conduc- 
tors of  the  Whig  Review.  Our  efforts  will 
be  directed  toward  the  re-establishment  of 
those  party  lines  which  have  been  in  some 
degree  obscured  by  sectional  agitations. 
The  grand  doctrines  of  beneficent  protec- 
tion to  every  species  of  labor,  and  to  in- 
ternal as  well  as  to  external  commerce,  arc 
beginning  to  be  argued  from  new  points  of 
view,  upon  grounds  more  practical,  and 
from  a  more  home-felt  necessity  of  reform. 
For  nearly  an  entire  year,  discussion  has 
been  paralyzed,  and  political  action  sus- 
pended, by  the  slave  controversy.  The 
policy  of  our  political  adversaries  has  not 
been  wholly  unsuccessful ;  the  policy,  name- 
ly, of  dividing  and  weakening  our  ranks 
by  hurling  sectional  jealousies  amongst  us. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  solidity  and  | 
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strength  of  our  principles  and  the  vastneai 
of  those  Interests  of  Labor  which  they  sus- 
tain, the  terrible  agitations  whid^iiaii^|>re- 
vailed  during  the  past  year,  w(rald/^ubt- 
less,  have  torn  the  party  into  many  JMirtile 
factions.    Prudence,  calmness,  and  intelli- 
gence, have  averted  so  calamitous  an  issue, 
and   while  those  whom   we   oppose  find 
themselves  without  a  single  principle  of 
organization,  we  have  only  to  remember 
the  great  truth,  that  governments  exist  for 
Beneficent  and  Protective  ends,  as  weU  aa 
for  Offence  and  Suppression,  and  with  thiii 
thought,  we  become  at  once  united  and  firm 
For  the  course  which  we  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  pursue,  in  admitting  artiolei 
and  biographies  representing    both    ex- 
tremes of  opinion,  in  regard  to  Slavery 
and  its  extension,  we  must  beg  leave  to 
refer  our  readers  to  the  first  page  of  our 
last  number,  where  it  is  distinctly  explain- 
ed. 
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POLITICAL    PARADOXES. 


PARADOX    I. 


Ad  Valorem. 


By  the  present  system  of  tariffs,  the  im- 
porter of  a  foreign  article  is  made  the  asses- 
sor of  the  value  of  his  own  goods.  The  lower 
the  price  named  by  the  importer,  or  by  the 
agent  of  the  foreigner  employed  to  sell  his 
goods  in  this  country,  the  less  tariff  he  will 
have  to  pay.  A  fabric  worth  three  dollars, 
if  valued  by  the  importer  at  that  price,  will 
pay  perhaps  90  cents  of  tariff  to  the  gov- 
ernment. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
porter names  two  dollars  as  its  price,  the 
tariff  will  be  only  60  cents.  Now  it  is  a 
question  of  moral  casuistry  whether  a  mer- 
chant, on  being  forced  to  tell  at  what  price 
he  values  his  wares,  ought,  in  all  cases,  to 
name  the  highest.  Let  casuists  settle  the 
question  as  they  will  for  the  right  or  wrong 
of  the  matter,  we  know  very  well,  and  eve- 
ry man  of  business  is  aware,  that  human 
nature  has  just  enough  of  the  beggarly  ele- 
ment in  it  as  to  take  full  advantage  of 
such  an  arrangement.     If  I  swear  that  my 

gK>d8  cost  me  on  the  average  two  dol- 
rs,  when  in  fact  they  cost  three  dollars, 
I  can  save  myself  thereby  six  or  eight  thou- 
sand doUars  a  year  from  government.  Now 
as  your  forei^  free-trader  holds  all  tariffs  to 
be  unjust  andcontrary  to  nature,  he  readily 
&uts  his  eyes  upon  Uie  dubious  morality 
•f  a  false  valuation,  by  which  the  effect  of 
the  ''iniquitous  tariff  system"  is  eluded. 
It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  present  a  few 
partial  statements  taken  from  custom-house 
returns,  to  show,  what  we  are  well  assured 
is  the  fact,  that  the  present  system  of 
val«ations  defrauds  the  government  of  a 
good  part  of  its  revenue.  Such  statements 
would  only  encumber  the  present  inquiry; 
whicli  is  not  of  the  facts,  but  of  the  common 
sense  reasonings  to  be  used  in  practical  le- 
gislation upon  this  system  of  tariffs. 
The  political  paradox  to  which  we  would 
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strong  faith  in  the  ^'  laws  of  human  nature," 
every  revenue  cutter  and  custom-house  offi- 
cer is  a  perpetual  witness.  The  people 
themselves  and  the  people's  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  have  but  little  confi- 
dence in  human  honesty,  else  they  would 
not  go  to  the  expense  of  revenue  cut- 
ters and  custom-houses.  They  would  con- 
tent themselves  with  imposing  a  certain 
tariff,  and  leaving  it  to  the  conscience  of  the 
importers  to  pay  it  fullv  and  promptly. 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  absurd 
or  inconsistent  than  for  government  to 
declare  its  want  of  confidence  by  one  act, 
and  its  fullness  of  confidence  by  another ; 
to  send  an  armed  vessel  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax,  and  then  to  ask  the  owner 
to  fir  the  amount  of  that  tax  himself. 

A  custom  house  oath  is  a  form  of  law, 
and  brings  the  swearer  in  danger  of  the 
law.  It  is  by  no  means  a  rare,  solemn,  and 
religious  oath,  but  a  common,  vulgar,  and 
absurd  one.  For  all  purposes  of  law,  it 
were  as  good  to  demand  a  plain  assevera- 
tion, yea  or  nay — ^aud  the  violation  of  that 
sfaoold  be  a  lie,  punishable  by  certain  pen- 
alties. A  custom  house  oath,  falsely 
sworn,  is,  we  venture  to  say,  no  more  than 
an  interested  lie,  of  exactly  the  same  cali- 
bre and  criminality  with  the  shopman's, 
who  lies  you  into  the  belief  that  he  paid 
more  for  his  stuffs  than  he  asks  you  for 
thera  :  with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
small  shopkeeping  liar  is  not  amenable  to 
the  law,  whereas  the  great  shopkeeping 
liar  is  so  amenable.  In  a  newspaper  of  the 
day  we  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  virtuous 
indinrnation  expressed  at  the  charge  made 
agamst  foreign  importers,  that  they  allow 
false  valuatitms  to  be  made  of  their  goods 
tt  the  custom  house,  to  escape  the  payment 
of  the  full  duty.  This  delicate  minded  de- 
icnder  of  injured  virtue  might  as  wisely 
have  expended  his  indignation  upon  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  for  em- 
bodying its  suspicions  of  importers  in  the 
shape  of  revenue  cutters  and  custom  houfee 
ofiic^rs.  A  revenue  cutter  is  certainly  a 
di:»gracc  to  human  virtue,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  esteemed  to  be,  like  the  watchman ^s 
cudg'*l,  a  necessary  instrument  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws.  The  entire  police  forco 
of  government,  both  by  sea  and  land,  mu- 
nicipal and  national,  standing  or  occasional, 
exists  in  open  declaration  of  war  i^inst 
every  punishable  kind  of  fraud  and  violence. 


Prevention  is  one  half  the  duty  of  the  law. 
Our  Democratic  friends  will  not  deny  that 
we  too  hold  it  a  principle  that  temptations 
ought  never  to  be  held  out  to  men  in 
business ;  hence,  our  opposition  to  every 
species  of  monopoly.  But  with  this 
ad  valorem  arrangement,  by  which  the  im- 
porters are  made  to  fix  the  amount  of  duty 
they  may  see  fit  to  pay,  there  is  not  only  a 
temptation  held  out  to  individuals  to  de- 
fraud the  government,  but  it  is  simply  im- 
possible for  them  to  do  business  upon  any  but 
a  fraudulent  system  ;  a  necessity  of  such 
force  and  of  such  an  imposing  character  as 
few  can  resist.  There  are  rogues  in  every 
business.  No  sooner  was  the  ad  valorem 
system  adopted,  roguish  importers  began  to 
undervalue  their  goods  They  immediate- 
ly found  it  possible  to  sell  them  just  as  much 
cheaper  as  they  had  been  more  dishonest 
than  their  neighbors.  If  their  dishonest 
undervaluation  was  20  per  cent. ,  their  pro- 
fits were  so  much  larger  as  their  honesty 
was  less ;  either  by  larger  sales  or  higher 
proceeds. 

The  honest  importers,  meanwhile,  who 
had  had  the  courage  to  reveal  the  true 
values  of  their  goods,  were  losing  to  the 
exact  amount  of  their  honesty.  The  law 
had  so  arranged  it  that  their  losses  should 
be  strictly  proportioned  to  their  piety.  The 
more  conscience  the  less  profit.  It  became 
a  very  nice  piece  of  casuistry  to  discover 
whether  a  government  which  made  laws  for 
the  protection  of  dishonesty  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  moral  agent — and  whether 
oaths  made  to  escape  ruin,  might  not  be,  like 
Sunday  tasks — "  works  of  necessity  and 
mercy." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  unac- 
countable peculiarities  of  ^^  human  nature," 
and  in  which  most  practical  men  have  an 
unlimited  faith,  is,  that  whatever  is  custo- 
mary ceases  after  a  while  to  appear  crimi- 
nal. Were  it  a  religious  custom  in  Ame- 
rica to  commit  suicide  at  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, (as  it  is  in  India,)  it  would  not  ap- 
pear criminal.  The  hanging  of  Quakers 
was  once  customary  and  certainly  not  re- 
garded as  a  crime  ;  whereas,  to  hang  a 
Quaker  at  this  day,  would  be  esteemed  a 
more  criminal  act  than  any  other ;  persons 
of  the  old  Quaker  sect,  being  commonly  es- 
teemed the  most  useful  and  virtuous  mem- 
bers of  society.  Were  it  an  established 
custom  to  punish  criminals  by  perpetual 
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Imprisonment,  their  execution  by  halter 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  crime. 

By  the  working  of  the  same  law,  or  pecu- 
liarity of  our  nature,  custom-house  oaths, 
made  for  the  undervaluation  of  imported 
goods,  cease  to  be  regarded,  by  those  who 
make  them,  as  sinful  oaths.  It  is  very  ge- 
nerally known  among  merchants,  and  by 
the  officers  of  the  law,  that  the  oaths  are 
false,  and  they  are  looked  upon  as  a  mere  idle 
ceremony.  A  custom  of  undervaluation  is 
very  soon  thoroughly  established  and  ceases 
to  be  thought  criminal.  Goods  worth  two 
dollars  are  uniformly  sworn  in  at  one  dol- 
lar. The  same  is  done  by  all.  One  man  is 
not  more  guilty  than  his  neighbor  ;  neces- 
sity establishes  uniformity,  and  uniformity 
removes  the  stain  of  criminality. 

The  financier  who  establishea  the  system 
of  ad  valorem  duties  certainly  had  a  high 
opinion  of  the  virtue  and  integiity  of  foreign 
importers,  and  for  this  they  may  well  ap- 
plaud him ;  much  more  would  he  have 
earned  their  applause  had  he  carried  out 
his  principle  of  confidence^  and  abolished 
the  entire  system  of  surveillance  and  cus- 
toms vigilance.  Why  any  oaths  at  all } 
Why  these  armed  vessels  and  expensive 
bond  warehouses }  The  faith  of  a  merchant 
tried  by  an  oath  and  found  good,  is  good  in 
all  other  things.  If  the  importer  rates  his 
goods  at  their  true  value,  notwithstanding 
the  loss  he  thereby  suffers,  he  needs  no 
compulsion  nor  "  bond"  to  get  from  him 
the  payment  of  a  duty.  In  a  word,  to 
carry  out  and  perfect  the  system  of  ad  vaU 
or  ems  ^  as  it  now  exists,  the  revenue  ser- 
vice and  the  warehouse  system  should  be 
immediately  abolished.  The  importers 
need  only  be  asked  how  much  they  owe  the 
government,  and  they  will  tell  it  truly,  and 
will  pay  it  when  desired. 

^^  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  is  the 
prayer  of  a  divine  humility  and  wisdom. 
To  expose  others  to  temptation  is  per- 
haps, if  not  wickedness,  at  least  a  gross 
folly.  Governments  established  upon  the 
confidence  principle  never  last  beyond 
the  cooling  of  a  first  enthusiasm  ;  those 
on  the  other  hand  which  are  based  upon 
the  "laws  of  human  nature,''  last  while 
their  foundations  remain.  It  is  good  and 
amiable  to  place  confidence  in  the  peo- 
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ple^  but  by  no  means  so  to  place  the 
same  confidence  in  that  mixture  of  rogues 
and  swindlers  which  form  the  small  an<i 
mischievous  minority  of  every  community 
and  whose  want  of  confidence  gives  them  f 
temporary  advantage.  The  protective 
function  of  government,  like  its  repressive 
one,  was  given  it  to  enable  honesty  anc 
virtue  to  thrive  ;  and  government  violates 
a  sacred  trust  when  it  puts  promise uouf 
confidence  in  knaves  and  honest  men  alike 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  entire  population. 

It  is  a  democratic  rule  to  place  no  confi* 
dence  in  the  good-will  or  integrity  of  mei 
in  office  subject  to  temptation.  Hence 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  democrats  tc 
every  species  cf  monopoly.  Govemmeni 
ought  to  adopt  the  same  rule,  and  place  ai 
little  confidence  in  those  whom  it  control 
as  they  have  placed  in  it. 

Under  these  considerations  lies  the  para- 
dox of  Democratism,  f.  e, 

^^All  confidence  is  to  be  placed  fai  the 
people." 

'^iVb  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
government." 

If  the  majority  of  the  people  were  nd 
by  nature  and  education  inclined  to  virtue, 
republican  institutions  could  not  exist,  fin 
it  IS  an  accepted  maxim,  that  Republics  arc 
founded  on  virtue.  In  a  well-established 
Republic,  consequently,  it  is  necessary  tc 
confide,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  the  mora] 
sense  of  the  community. 

In  every  large  community,  however, 
under  the  present  system  of  social  eehio^ 
tion,  there  is  a  pretty  strong  minority,  small 
in  numbers,  but  active  and  practieal,  of 
knaves  and  deceivers.  Against  theie,  as  a 
defence,  the  honest  majority  have  provided 
a  protective  system,  or  government 

When  one  speaks  of  the  people,  the 
roguish  minority  are  tacitly  excluded ;  — 
and  hence  the  paradoxical  expression,  *'  all 
confidence  must  be  placed  in  the  people." 
Substitute  the  word  '*  population,"  and  tht 
paradox  appears  ridiculous.  No  man  in 
his  senses  ever  put  moral  confidence  in  a 
mass  of  mere  "  population." 

If  a  virtuous  people  elect  virtuous 
rulers,  all  confidence  should  be  placed  in 
these  rulers,  and  yet  it  is  a  democratic  rule 
to  entertain  no  such  confidence. 
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PARADOX    II. 

^*  Free  Trade  the  hest.^^ 


Freedom  of  iDterconrse  with  foreign  na- 
llons,  for  the  exchange  of  products  will  be 
tl&e  natural  condition  of  a  nation   carried 
\>y   internal  industry  and  suitable  protec- 
tion to  the  height  of  fortune. 

It  will  be  not  only  a  natural  condi- 
tion but  one  necessary  to  the  highest  com- 
mercial prosperity. 

If  any  condition  of  trade  can  be  said  to 
be  natural  and  normal  in  the  same  sense 
that  a  state  of  peace  is  the  natural  and  nor- 
mal condition  of  a  people,  it  is  that  of  free 
exchange,  and  from  the  considerations  al- 
rea<ly  suggested,  we  may  believe  that  the 
ability  to  maintain  a  tree  commerce  is  a 
Bare  criterion  of  national  prosperity,  as 
far  as  prosperity  is  given  by  superior  in- 
dustry and  economy.  The  industrial  pros- 
perity of  a  people  is  at  its  height  when  they 
are  able  to  open  an  unrestricted  commerce 
witli  every  nation. 

We  affirm,  then,  our  belief  that  the  at- 
ti^inment  of  this  desirable  condition  is,  or 
should  be,  the  aim  of  national  economy ;  as 
^  as  that  economy  is  affected  by  legis- 
tiou ;  and  we  hold  that  all  legislation  should 
be  directed  to  the  attainment  of  an  open 
trade  with  all  nations. 

In  the   same  manner  it  may  be   shown 
that  the  prosperit ,   of  the  farmer  is  at  its 
height  when  he  is  able  to  supply  the  man- 
ufacturer in  a  free  market  without  fear  of 
competition  or  restriction. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  very 
accurately  between  the  criterion  of  our 
prosperity  and  its  cause.  We  believe  that 
foreign  trade  is  the  criterion^noi  the  cause. 
The  cause  of  our  prosperity  is  clearly  the 
industry  and  economy  of  the  people  aided 
by  a  protective  legislation. 

Analogously,  peace  is  the  criterion,  not 
the  cause  of  the  political  strength  and  gran- 
deur of  the  people — a  people  to  whom 
pence  ui  necessary,  whose  habits  are  like 
those  of  the  Chinese,  normally  and  abso- 
lutely peaceful,  are  subject  to  be  overrun 
and  subjugated  by  every  invader.  A 
powerful  nation  at  peace  with  its  neigh- 
Dors,  stands  in  a  position  of  respecta- 
bility and  credit ;  it  is  able  to  defend  itself 
mnd  cannot  be  invaded  with  impunity  ;  its 
peaceful  state  is  therefore  only  the  criteri- 
on of  its  prowess  and  martial  courage. 


To  bring  an  industrious  people  to  that 
height  of  prosperity  that  shall  permit  them 
to  open  a  free  and  and  unrestricted  trade 
with  other  nations  it  is  necessary  to  give  an 
early  and  efficient  protection  to  their  first 
industrial  endeavors.  They  require  to  be 
protected  against  the  capital  and  the  mature 
and  experienced  economy  of  those  whom 
they  wish  to  rival,  and  who  have  already 
enjoyed  the  same  advantages  of  protection. 

The  larger  the  capital  employed  in  a 
manufacture  and  the  longer  and  more  varied 
the  experience,  the  greater  will  be  the  cer- 
tainty of  success ;  through  the  ability,  first, 
of  cheap  production,  and  then  of  pre-occu- 
pying  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
manufacturer  who  begins  with  a  very  small 
capital  must  reap  a  large  profit  to  live.  A 
capital  of  a  million  yielding  one  per  cent,  is 
indeed  no  better  than  one  of  half  a  million 
yielding  two  per  cent. ,  but  it  covers  a  lar- 
ger ground  and  brings  its  products  more 
cheaply  into  the  market.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest, or  in  other  words  of  profit  upon 
capital,  expected  in  England,  is  not  more 
than  one  half  of  what  is  expected  in  Ameri- 
ca. The  English  capitalist  will  conse- 
quently produce  twice  as  much  as  the  Ame- 
rican capitalist  and  be  content  with  half  as 
large  a  profit.  In  a  country  where  nume- 
rous small  capitals  are  employed,  as  in 
America,  assisted  by  the  labor  of  their  own- 
ers, larger  profits  are  expected  by  those 
owners,  and  must  be  had  :  If  one  has  but 
a  thousand  dollars  to  engage  with  in  busi- 
ness, the  proceeds  of  that  thousand,  and  of 
the  credit  which  it  engenders,  must  be 
made  a  means  of  support ;  and  that  is  the 
state  of  things  in  this  country.  The  inge- 
nuity and  industry  of  the  people  is  expend- 
ed in  making  small  means  produce  a  large 
result,  and  the  effect  is  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest for  money  as  money  is  made  more 
productive,  and  is  consequently  more  valu- 
able to  its  owners.  Rates  of  interest  are 
indeed  made  high  by  other  circumstances 
less  favorable  than  these  ;  the  uncertainty 
of  investments  is  perhaps  one  cause,  but  it 
is  at  least  a  sufficient  one  for  our  present 
enquiry  that  money  is  worth  more  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  made  to  produce  more. 

To  illustrate  the  disadvantages  of  Ame- 
rican capitalists  compared   with  those  of 
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England,  let  us  take  a  single  instance.  It 
is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  blacksmiths 
of  America  are  supplied  with  English  iron ; 
that  the  iron  used  for  railroads  is  chiefly 
English;  that  the  manufacturers  of  iron 
in  America,  in  the  Atlantic  states,  find  it 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  English  iron-traders.  Excep- 
ting the  forges  in  the  interior  of  Ohio,  and 
elsewhere,  where  the  cheapness  of  coal  and 
ore  somewhat  lessens  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion;— at  points  to  which  the  conveyance 
of  the  heavy  foreign  material  adds  perhaps 
a  third  to  its  price  ; — ^profits  continue  to  be 
made  on  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  va- 
rieties. It  is  even  conjectured  that  the 
manufacturers  of  the  West  will  soon  be 
sufficiently  protected  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods, against  English  competition,  by  the 
mere  eflFect  of  distance,  and  costs  of  trans- 
^portation  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  interior ; 
this  is  their  good  fortune,  and  adds  force 
to  every  argument  for  the  protection  of 
those  manufacturers  who  are  not  as  much 
favored  by  nature  and  accident. 

Those  Western  manufacturers  of  iron 
will  never  be  able  to  enter  into  competition 
with  England  in  the  markets  of  the  sea- 
coast  ;  English  iron,  of  equal  qualities, 
carried  into  the  interior,  is  there  on  a 
level  with  iron  manufactured  on  the  spot, 
after  the  addition  of  perhaps  a  third  or  a 
fourth  to  its  price,  as  costs  of  transportation. 
Western  iron  brought  to  the  Atlantic 
States  has  twice  that  diffijrence  to  contend 
with.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  bar  of  steel, 
brousrht  from  Michigan  to  New  York,  has 
one  dollar  added  to  its  cost  for  expenses  of 
comniLssion  and  transportation  ;  a  bar  of 
English  steel  carried  from  New  York  to 
Michigan  would  have  had  the  same  addition, 
and  would  be  then,  even  in  Michigan,  on  a 
par  with  steel  made  upon  the  spot,  and  to 
whose  price  nothing  had  been  added  by 
transportation.  The  consequence  is,  a  bar 
of  Michigan  steel  ought  to  cost  in  New 
York  in  the  proportion  of  two  dollars  more 
than  the  same  of  English  steel. 

From  these  considerations  we  gather  that 
if  protection  is  needed  at  all,  it  is  needed 
as  much  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  West 
as  by  those  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and 
that  the  market  of  the  Atlantic  States  will 
never  bo  supplied  by  Western  manufactur- 
ers  while   the   cost  of  production  in  the 


Western  country  are  the  same  as,  or  great- 
er than  in  England. 

We  have  said  that  English  manufactur- 
ers are  content  with  lower  profits  than  those 
of  America  ;  and  the  reason  is,  they  employ 
larger  capital.     The  iron  works  of  Wales, 
England  and  Scotland  are  conducted  upon 
an  immense  scale,  by  proprietors  who  live 
upon  their  estates,  magnificently  indeed, 
but  by  no  meaas  realizing  from  their  prop- 
erty profits  which  would  content  an  Amer- 
ican capitalist.     We  have  it  from  the  au- 
thority of  an  iron-master  of  our  own  State^ 
whose  mills  are  now  standing  idle  througlL 
the  effect  of  English  competition,  that,  oil 
the  iron  estates  which  he  visited  in  Eng-- 
land,  not  long  ago, he  found  the  proprietors 
content  with   an  investment  of  millions^ 
yielding  them  only  a  subsistence  and  no  in- 
crease    Coal  and  iron  mines,  worked  upon, 
a  stupendous  scale,  that  for  five  years  to- 
gether had  supplied  the  English  market* 
and  inundated  the   American,  without  » 
particle  of  profit  to  their  owners,  who  were 
content  if  they  paid  their  expenses.   These 
proprietors  have  been  living  for  years  in 
expectation  of  the  time  when  American 
democracy  should  do  away  with  the  pro- 
tective system.     They  are  well  informed  of 
the  state  of  things  in  this  country ;  they 
know  the  imitative  character  of  our  poh- 
tics,   and   that  there  has  been,  for  many 
years,  prevailing  amongst  us  a  free  trade 
anglo-mania.     These  capitalists  have  been 
long  waiting  for  the  time  which  is  now  come, 
or  is  fast  coming,  when  the  profits  of  the 
foreign  trade  should  compensate  them  for 
their  forbearance  and  patience  during  the 
years  of  no  gain. 

English  iron  manufacturers  are,  then,  at 
the  highest  point  of  their  commercial  pros- 
perity, when  they  can  make  the  trade  in 
iron  free  between  themselves  and  America ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  they  can  undersell  and 
annihilate  the  American  iron-master. 

American  iron  manufacturers  are  at  their 
highest  point  of  commercial  prosperity  when 
they  can  open  a  free  trade  with  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  provinces;  that  is  to  say, when, 
they  can  undersell  and  annihilate  the  pro- 
prietors of  mines  and  forges  in  Wales, 
England  and  Scotland.  Let  the  American 
politician  pause  upon  the  consideration,  and 
ask  himself,  whether  the  iron-masters  of 
England,  Wales  and  Scotland  will  suffiar 
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themselves  to  be  ruined  by  admitting  Ame- 
rican iron,  should  it  have  become  cheaper 
than  their  own,  free  of  duty  ? 

The  reader  will  now,  perhaps,  under- 
stand us,  when  we  say  that  the  ability  of 
free  trade  is  the  criterion  of  industrial  pros- 
perity ;  that  the  power  of  declaring  a  free 
commerce  with  foreigners  is  one  and  the 
same  with  the  power  of  pioducing  better 
and  cheaper  commodities  than  are  pro- 
duced by  any  other  nation. 

We  are  therefore  ready  to  admit  that  a 
free  trade  is  the  normal  and  natural  con- 
dition of  commerce  in  America,  because 
the  normal  and  natural  condition  of  the 
Amerii-an  people  is  to  be  the  first  and  the 
most  powerful  and  skillful  of  industrial 
producers  ;  that  the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  be  necessary  for  America  to  open  her 
ports  and  invite  the  competition  of  foreign- 
ers we  do  verily  believe,  because  of  the 
prodigious  natural  advantages  which  she 
has  over  other  countries,  and  the  certainty 
which  we  feel  that  these  advantages  will  be 
cherished  and  carried  to  their  utmost  use  by 
the  establishment  of  PROTECTION  as  a 
part  of  the  permanent  policy  of  our  govern- 
men  t.  When  that  time  comes  we  shall  give  a 
scornful  permission  to  foreigners  to  compete 
freely  with  ourselves — a  permission  which 
they  will  take  good  care  not  to  use. 

The  title  of  the  present  article  was  "  Po- 
litical Paradoxes" :  the  paradox  of  the  free 
traders,  that  a  free  trade  is  the  natural, 
and  the  best,  condition  of  a  people,  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  that  can  at 
present  occupy  the  attention  of  the  logical 
inquirer,  because  the  consequences  of  the 
fallacy  which  it  conceals  are  the  most  dis- 
astrous. We  have  now  the  following  ana- 
lysis of  this  dangerous  paradox : 

1st.  The  industry  of  a  nation  needs  no 


protection  vrhen  its  products  are  better  and 
cheaper  than  those  of  other  nations. 

2nd.  Its  trade  will  be  best  when  it  needs 
no  protection,  i.e.  when  it  can  supply  the 
markets  of  the  world  with  the  best  and 
cheapest  commodities. 

3d  "  Free  trade  is,"  therefore,  "  the 
best," — i.e.,  when  trade  is  at  the  best  it 
needs  no  protection. 

Our  so  called  "  free  trade"  party  have 
made  an  unhappy  application  of  the  para- 
dox, that  "  free  trade  is  the  best,"  and 
that  too  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  of  business.  It  is  a  maxim  of 
common  sense  that  the  substance  should  be 
thought  of  before  the  form.  The  glory  of 
manhood  is  its  freedom,  the  pleasure  of 
wealth  is  the  credit  that  it  brings;  but 
infancy  must  be  cherished  and  protected 
before  the  man  can  go  free  and  self  depen- 
dant ;  and  the  substance  of  wealth  must 
be  accumulated,  or  the  credit  cannot  be 
sustained.  Freedom  and  strength  cannot 
be  conferred  upon  a  young  commercial 
people  by  destroying  their  armamentSy  or 
abolishing  their  tariffs. 

Unprotected  manhood,  like  unprotected 
industry  is,  indeed,  "  the  best ;"  but  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  unripe  youth,  lest  in 
hastily  conferring  freedom  we  leave  unful- 
filled the  most  sacred  of  all  duties,  the  duty 
of  guardianship.  The  paradox  that  mis- 
leads the  free  traders  is  so  foolish,  and  ita 
fallacy  so  obvious,  however,  we  are  lead  to 
suspect  something  more  in  their  advocacy 
than  a  strict  adherence  to  theory;  We  are 
compelled  by  long  observation  to  attribute 
the  movements  of  free  trade  legislation  to  a 
taint  of  John  Bullism,  showing  itself  in  an 
imitation  of  the  fashions  and  the  ways  of 
thinking  of  the  English,  more  than  to  any 
other  cause. 


PARADOX  III. 


"  Necessity^  the  Tyrant  s  Plea,'*'* 


It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
Right  to  Govern  upon  some  more  stable 
foundation  than  tradition ;  for,  though  each 
believer  is  satisfied  with  the  scripture  of 
his  own  sect,  dangerous  dissensions  arise 
between  different  sects,  and  between  con- 
structions of  the  same  written  traditions. 

No  less  uncertain  and  dangerous  an  au- 


thority for  the  Right  to  Govern,  is  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority :  since  the  minority  are 
not  bound  thereby,  unless  there  be  a  pre- 
vious agreement  that  the  thing  at  issue  ^all 
be  determined  by  that  method. 

We  shall  assume,  therefore,  that  neces- 
sity, and  that  alone,  is  the  true  foundation 
of  the  Right  to  Govern. 
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It  is  absolutely  necessary  (in  a  moral 
sense)  to  exist.  For  every  practical  pur- 
pose it  is  safe  to  say  so,  since  the  first  ob- 
ject of  man's  endeavor  is  the  preservation 
of  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  those  whom 
he  looks  upon  as  parts  of  himself.  Affec- 
tion, patriotism,  and  self-interest,  reason 
with  themselves  alike,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  all  things  bend  to  the  happy  existence 
of  the  beloved  object. 

Many  things  are  looked  upon  as  neces- 
sary by  men,  but  existence  as  the  prime  ne- 
cessity. The  existence  of  men  in  cities  and 
in  every  civilized  condition,  is  acknowledged 
to  rest  u^on  property  and  :ecurity.  The 
Right  to  Govern  is  consequently  derived 
from  two  kinds  of  necessity — that  of  safety 
and  that  of  possession :  the  enjoyment  of 
one's  own,  and  security  of  life  and  limb : 
and  we  hold,  by  consequence,  that  the 
right  to  govern  is  inherent  in  every  indi- 
vidual, equally  with  the  duty  of  obedience. 

Though  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  "ne- 
cessity is  the  tyrant's  plea,"  it  is  no  less 
the  plea  of  all  government. 


It  is  necessary  that  men  should  exist  80< 
ciallyk 

Security  and  possession  are  the  meant  o 
social  existence. 

Security  and  possession  are,  therefore 
necessary. 

Again: 

Security  and  possession  are  necessary  t( 
social  existence. 

Government,  of  some  kind,  is  the  onlj 
means  of  security  and  possession. 

Government  is,  therefore,  necessary  t( 
social  existence. 

The  position  of  a  tyrant  is  such  that  U. 
maintain  it,  is  the  same  with  defending  luf 
own  life.  He  is  identified  with  his  mno- 
tion.  To  preserve  his  own  liberty  and  lift 
he  must  destroy  that  of  others.  Hence  the 
paradox,  "Necessity  the  tyrant's  plea.' 
But  his  necessity  is  by  no  means  that  of  th( 
eople  he  governs.  Their  necessity  is  t( 
e  rid  of  him  upon  any  terms,  since  with  al 
men  the  first  necessity  is  that  of  exist 
ence. 
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PARADOX  IV. 


"  The  best  government  is  that  which  governs  least,  ^^ 


The  modem  maxim  of  the  best  govern- 
ment being  that  which  governs  least,  is  a 
paradox  founded  on  the  opinion  that  it  is 
the  best  people  which  requires  least  go- 
verning; and  the  best  people  will  very 
naturally  produce  the  best  government ;  who 
will  therefore  have  the  least  governing  to 
do.     To  make  the  paradox  plain : 

1.  The  best  people  will  require  least  go- 
verning. 

2.  But  they  will  construct  the  best  go- 
vernment. 

3.  The  best  government  will  consequent- 
ly have  the  least  governing  to  do ;  and, 
therefore, 

4.  The  best  government  is  that  which 
has  least  governing  to  do — i.  e.  ^^  para- 
doxically^^'*— "  which  governs  least." 


By  the  same  reason  the  best  clergymei 
are  those  who  give  the  least  instruction  \i 
the  children  of  the  people  ;  because  a  vir- 
tuous and  free  people  will  give  so  much  in- 
struction to  their  children  at  home,  anc 
will  be  at  so  much  pains  to  maintain  the 
best  clergymen ;  these  latter  will  have  les 
to  do  in  proportion  as  the  youth  whom  thej 
instruct  are  better — and  hence  the  para- 
dox:— 

The  best  clergy  will  be  those  who 
{  have  the  least  instructing  to  do ; 
\  ^'"who  instruct  the  least ^'^'^ 

Political  paradoxes  being  founded  upon 
ambiguity  of  expression,  contain  just  enough 
of  truth  to  live,  and  yet  serve  their  intend- 
ed purpose  of  deception. 


PARADOX  V. 

*^  The  people  have  declared  their  will.'*^ 


Dcmairogical  newspapers  and  orators  fre- 
quently assert  that  "the  will  of  the  people 
has  been  manifested"  by  such  and  such  a 


vote.  Now,  whichever  way  an  election  is 
decided,  it  is  still  a  manifestation  of  the 
"  will"  or  opinion  of  the  majority  ;  and  this 
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majority  is  of  equal  authority  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  for  all  opinions.  The  orator  of 
Vermont  is  struck  with  awe  by  the  mani- 
festation of  the  popular  will  in  favor  of  a 
tariff:  his  brother  orator,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  equally  overcome  by  the  same  vox 
populi  against  it.  Which,  then,  is  the 
more  "awful"  of  the  two— Vermont  or 
New  Hampshire  ? 

And  yet,  paltry  as  it  is,  this  fear,  pre- 
tended or  real,  of  the  majority  of  the  voices, 
requires  a  great  deal  of  moral  courage  to 
meet  it.  The  deception  lies  hid  in  a  popu- 
lar paradox,  which  requires  a  logical  analy- 
sis to  detect  its  falsity. 

A  convention  of  people  assembled  to  con- 
stitute a  state,  are  there  in  a  representa- 
tive capacity.  Each  represents  not  only 
his  own  necessities,  but  those  of  his  child- 
ren and  dependants,  whoever  they  may  be. 
Representation,  it  thus  appears,  is  found- 
ed in  necessity,  and  is  the  natural  method 
of  constituting  a  state. 

This  convention  agree  upon  a  chairman 
or  president,  who  represents  the  unity  of 
the  assembly,  and  his  being  there,  and  the 
power  with  which  he  is  invested,  are  sig- 
nificant of  the  fact,  that  the  convention  in- 
tends to  abide  by  its  own  decisions :  that  is 
to  say,  that  whatever  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  best  opinion  may  be  adopted,  it 
will  be  adhered  to. 

They  will  now  adopt  a  form  of  proce- 
dure. Let  us  suppose  that  the  major  part 
of  the  assembly  are  in  favor  of  a  two-thirds 
rule,  i.  e.,  that  no  law  shall  be  established 
unless  supported  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds.  The  reason  for  agreeing  upon  such 
a  rule,  is  the  same  which  brought  the  con- 
vention together,  and  appointed  a  chair- 
man over  them,  namely,  necessity  ;  the 
necessity  and  circumstances  of  the  time, 
which  command  the  establishment  of  a 
constitutional  government.  By  the  same 
necessity  the  children  and  dependants  of 
each  member  of  the  convention  submit  to 
be  represented  by  him  :  they  cannot  help 
it :  their  necessity  is  a  law  to  them  and  to 
their  representatives  :  their  will,  or  opinion, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Thus 
we  see,  at  its  very  birth,  the  validity  of 
the  right  to  govern  rests  in  necessity. 

Two-thirds  of  the  assembly  declare  that 
the  laws  shall  be  established  by  the  agree- 
ment of  two-thirds.  Now,  as  it  is  idle  for 
the  remaining  third  to  fight  against  two- 


thirds,  (one  man  being  as  strong  as  another 
in  a  free  assembly,)  and  it  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  them  to  have  some  kind 
of  a  constitution,  they  are  forced  to  comply : 
and  the  two-thirds  rule  becomes  a  law, 
notwithstanding  the  dissent  of  a  large  num- 
ber. And  thus  it  appears,  that  though  the 
establishment  of  a  constitution  is  a  work 
of  all  the  representatives,  its  existence 
being  necessary  to  all  alike,  its  form  is 
stamped  upon  it  by  majorities,  and  not  by 
the  common  acclaim. 

The  constitution  being  established,  there 
will  be  an  appointment  of  oflSces  and  func- 
tions. The  constitution  will  give  some  of 
these  to  be  elected  by  popular  majorities, 
others  it  will  confer  upon  the  courts  or  the 
executive,  or  upon  the  legislature.  The 
people,  however,  are  as  much  bound  by  one 
species  of  appointment  as  by  another ;  they 
must  obey  the  sheriff  elected  by  the  ward, 
in  his  functions,  and  the  judge  appointed 
by  the  senate  in  his :  and  thus  it  appears, 
that  not  the  "  will  of  the  people,"  but  the 
grand  necessity  of  a  form  of  government  is 
Qie  true  basis  of  the  right  to  govern, 
as  well  as  of  the  duty  of  obedience. 

The  constable  does  not  derive  his  right 
to  seize  the  thief,  from  the  opinion  of  the 
people  in  his  ward,  but  from  the  constitu- 
tion or  the  statute  book.  The  representa- 
tive does  not  derive  his  right  to  vote  upon 
the  passage  of  laws  from  the  existing 
majority  in  his  district,  but  from  the  con- 
stitution which  creates  his  function ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  the  foundations  of  the 
constitution  are  laid  in  necessity,  and  by 
no  means,  or  in  any  sense,  in  the 
opinion  of  majorities. 

The  judge,  during  a  session  of  the  court, 
is  master  of  the  court  room  ;  not  because 
he  was  elected  to  be  so,  but  because  ne- 
cessity defines  the  function.  Justice  can- 
not otherwise  be  administered. 

If  a  man  is  attacked  in  the  street,  he 
does  not  wait  to  take  the  opinions  of  the 
slanders  by,  to  know  whether  he  may  de- 
fend himself ;  necessity  dictates  law  to  him, 
and  he  executes  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

The  current  paradox,  *^  the  teill  of  the 
majority  is  law^^^  has  its  origin  in  a  con- 
fusion of  mind.  It  is  agreed,  perhaps, 
that  a  law  shall  not  be  valid  until  the  ma- 
jority, or  until  a  certain  proportion  of  opin- 
ion is  found  to  be  favorable  to  it.  Whether 
two-thirds,  or  only  a  majority  of  one,  agree 
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to  it,  provided  that  be  the  test,  the  law  is 
still  good.  The  necessity  of  obeying  it, 
and  tho  right  of  enforcing  it,  rest  primari- 
ly upon  the  original  idea  of  the  necessity 
of  government,  wliatever  be  its  form, 
method  or  derivation.  The  will  of  the 
majority  is  law,  therefore,  only  when  it  is 


agreed  it  shall  be,  and  things  cannot  be 
otherwise  arranged.  A  goyernment  which 
is  not  established  on  necessity,  and  which 
cannot  defend  itself  to  death,  and  against 
all  opposition,  is  neither  a  respectable,  nor 
a  well  founded  government,  and  must  soon 
faU. 


PARADOX  VI. 


"  Doctrine  of  Instructions.'*^ 


A  law-making  representative  has  a 
double  duty  to  perform,  namely,  his  duty 
to  his  country,  and  his  duty  to  his  con- 
stituents. 

The  division  of  a  people  into  districts, 
each  electing  their  representative,  is  doubt- 
less with  a  view  to  the  complete  represen- 
tation of  the  various  and  opposing  interests 
of  different  sections. 

It  is  certainly  proper  that  the  legisla- 
tor should  serve  his  constituents  fairly 
and  fully,  in  the  laws  which  he  aids  in  es- 
tablishing. If  it  were  not  proper  and  ne- 
cessary for  the  law-maker  or  delegate  to 
serve  his  constituents,  the  contest  at  his 
election  would  be  very  idle  ;  for  of  two 
men  of  equal  abilities,  one  may  be  chosen 
by  a  large  majority,  merely  because  he  fa- 
vors a  larger  interest.  Either,  then,  he  must 
serve  that  interest,  or  his  constituents  are 
duped,  and  he  is  a  cheat. 

We  have  instances  of  representatives, 
soon  after  an  election,  announcing  to  their 
constituents  that  they  intend  to  vote  just  as 
they  please  ;  that  they  gave  no  pledges, 
and  will  not  be  bound  by  any.  This, 
however,  is  a  danger  to  which  constitu- 
ents will  always  be  subject,  namely,  the 
danger  of  being  duped.  Opinion  is  free, 
and  cannot  be  regulated  by  law.  The  ma- 
jority of  to-day  is  often  the  minority  of  to- 
morrow. The  law,  therefore,  meddles  not 
in  the  matter ;  for,  as  the  election  of  a 
candidate  turns  social  preference,  it  is  for 
the  electors  to  incur  the  risk. 

There  is  a  code  of  political  honor 
tacitly  recognized  and  acted  upon,  and  of 
which  the  founders  of  the  constitution 
must  have  presupposed  the  existence ;  but 
they  could  not  endow  constituencies  with 
discrimination,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
liable  to  be  duped  and  betrayed  by  dishon- 
orable delegates  and  false  representatives. 
Whether  a  representative,   elected  in 


good  faith,  is  bound  to  continue  to 
serve  his  constituency  after  it  has  fallen 
into  a  minority,  is  a  delicate  ques- 
tion, to  be  decided  by  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case.  To  continue  to  vote  ob- 
stinately our  way,  after  a  change  in  one's 
own  opitiion,  and  a  change  in  one's  con- 
stituents, would  perhaps  be  esteemed  a 
proof  of  more  spirit  than  wisdom.  To  de- 
cide in  such  cases,  requures  a  combination 
of  prudence  and  honor,  so  that  neither 
shall  be  violated. 

The  position  of  a  representative  consult- 
ing his  constituents  on  some  minor  point 
of  little  importance,  is  a  truly  ridiculouB 
one.  Their  correspondence  is,  of  course, 
limited  to  some  three  or  four  leading  per- 
sons, who  are  presumed  to  be  the  political 
'aristocracy.'  These  persons  have  it  all 
their  own  way,  and  are,  practically  speak- 
ing, the  constituency.  Let  us  now  enquire 
how  far  such  a  conduct  agrees  with  the  re- 
presentative theory. 

Previous  to  the  election  of  this  represen- 
tative, it  was  an  event  of  great  uncertainty 
who  would  be  chosen.  The  representative 
office  or  agency  existed,  with  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution,  and  the  people 
of  the  district  were  called  upon  to  nominate 
a  man,  who,  upon  being  so  nominated, 
should  occupy  the  office.  The  person 
named,  represents,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
not  the  majority,  or  constituency,  but  the 
whole  district.  To  affirm  otherwise  would 
be  to  disfranchise  and  outlaw  the  minority. 
The  minority,  though  they  do  not  elect 
him,  yet  acknowledge  the  legality  and  ca- 
pacity of  his  election,  by  voting  on  the  oc- 
casion. The  effect  of  a  vote  is  only  as  if 
one  should  say,  'A  is  the  best  man,'  or 
'B  is  the  best  man.'  The  majority  of 
opinion,  being  known,  is  presumed  to  be 
right,  and  to  stand  for  the  good  sense  and 
prevailing  interest  of  the  district. 
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The  name  being  given  in,  the  function 
of  the  voter  expires.  His  franchise  ex- 
tends only  to  his  "  having  an  opinion"  of  as 
much  weight  as  another's,  in  choosing  a  fit 
person  to  fill  a  certain  office.  His  vote  is 
given  on  the  fitness  only.  If  there  were 
no  constitution,  nor  any  general  represen- 
tative government,  all  this  voting  would  be 
to  no  purpose.  The  representetives,  on 
assembling,  would  have  no  powers  to  act  un- 
der unless  their  constituencies  had  specially 
conferred  upon  them  those  of  revolution, 
or  of  convention. 

And  now  the  constitution  takes  effect. 
The  man  named  by  the  majority  as  ^^,  is 
by  the  constitution  made  capable^  and 
becomes  an  incumbent  of  an  office  from 
which  his  constituents  have  no  power  to 
oust  him.  Once  elected,  he  represents  his 
entire  district,  minority  and  majority,  and 
nothing  short  of  a  legally  ascertained  ma- 
jority at  the  proper  time,  can  throw  him 
out  of  his  place.  If  there  is  any  regular 
and  lawful  method  of  ascertaining  how  he 
ought  to  vote  on  a  particular  point,  it  must 
be  by  assembling  the  entire  district,  ma- 
jority and  minority,  and  putting  the  ques- 
tion. The  minority  may  possibly  have 
become  a  majority,  and  then  our  modest 
consultor  will  be  obliged  to  vote  against  his 
original  constituents. 

But  the  law  provides  no  such  remedy. 
The  representative  is  not  bound  by  law  to 
vote  in  any  particular  direction,  or  even  to 
vote  at  all.  In  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances, he  is  guided  by  the  opinions  of 
three  or  four,  or  perhaps  a  dozen  men,  in 
his  district,  who  are  supposed  to  be  influ- 
ential and  popular,  and  who  stand  for  the 
strongest  interest.  He  will  and  may  con- 
sult them,  and  by  a  private  or  open  com- 
pact he  may  be  in  honor  bound  to  do  so  ; 
but  he  does  not  legally  represent  them, 
more  than  he  represents  the  minority  in  his 
district,  or  any  one  citizen  in  it  who  has, 
or  has  not,  voted  for  him. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  law-making 
power  is  conferred  upon  the  representative 
by  those  who  create  the  majority  in  his  dis- 
trict, then  it  is  also  true  that  the  entire 
system  is  an  ingenious  deception.  But  the 
supposition  is  idle.  I  am  represented  whe- 
ther I  vote  or  not.  Sickness  does  not  de- 
prive me  of  my  liberties  ;  a  broken  limb 
d  es  not  disfranchise  me,  I  am  at  liber- 
ty to  vote  or  not  as  I  please,  and  I  may 


bind  myself  by  an  honorable  compact  with 
any  person  to  vote  for  him,  provided  he 
will  engage  to  sustain  a  certain  policy. 
The  voter  at  the  polls,  like  the  voter  in  the 
Senate  or  the  House,  is  free,  and  cannot  be 
restrained  from  voting  as  he  will,  except 
by  considerations  of  a  private  and  social 
character.  The  national  interest  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  his  distiict  is  in 
charge  of  the  representative.  Of  course, 
the  liberty  and  rights  of  the  alien  and  the 
minor,  of  the  child  and  the  woman,  are  as 
much  a  part  of  Republican  freedom  as 
those  of  the  voter.  A  voter  is  said  to  be 
"  made  a  freeman  "  by  being  legally  admit- 
ted to  the  polls, — a  ridiculous  phrase  !  He 
is  no  more  than  permitted  to  exercise  a 
Junction  of  c?ioosing^s,  function  fixed, nay, 
invented  by  law, — and  who  ever  heaid  of 
any  persons  having  an  increase  of  liberty, 
by  being  permitted  to  do  this  or  that  ?  In 
a  word,  we  ho:d  that  the  liberty  of  the  re- 
presentative and  the  liberty  of  the  voter 
rest  upon  the  same  f  undation,  and  that  one 
is  restricted  like  the  other  only  by  compacts 
of  honor.  These  compacts  may.  indeed, 
be  binding  and  imperative,  but  they  are 
none  the  less  free  of  the  law. 

The  above  arguments  may  be  arranged 
in  a  logical  order,  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  representative  is  bound  by  a 
principle  of  dvty^  to  take  care  of  every  in- 
terest of  his  district,  whether  of  aliens, 
women,  minors,  or  citizens.  To  deny  this 
were  to  disfranch  se  the  minority,  and  to 
deprive  the  non-voting  population  of  the  be- 
nefits of  representative  (or  free)  govern- 
ment. 

2.  He  is  al?o  bound  by  a  principle  of 
honor^  to  keep  his  pledges  to  the  majority 
by  whose  opinion  he  was  elected. 

3.  This  principle  of  honor,  or  of  the 
observance  of  a  compact,  cannot  be  made 
to  infringe  upon  the  duty  of  the  represen- 
tative, and  in  giving  his  pledges  to  those 
who  aided  in  electing  him,  (or  in  creating  his 
majority,)  he  is  not  supposed  to  bind  him- 
self to  commit  an  act  of  treachery  to  his 
country  or  to  his  district.  No  such  com- 
pact can  be  made,  and,  if  made,  is  not 
valid. 

4.  If  any  elector  or  voter  exacts  a  pledge 
from  the  candidate,  he  is  himself  a  party 
to  that  pledge,  and  if  he  changes  his  own 
opinion^  he  of  necessity  releases  his  repre^ 
sentative.    We  see  no  reason,  therefore, 
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why  a  representative  should  adhere  to  his 
original  pledges,  when  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  exacted  it  have  themselves 
fallen  away  from  their  opini  »ns  ; — this, 
however,  would  be  only  in  case  the  pledge 
was  publicly  given,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  giver  recognized  not  a 
few  men,  but  a  majority  of  citizens  as  elect- 
ing him. 

As  to  the  voters  themselves,  we  con- 
clude : — 

1 .  That  as  the'  liberty  of  voting  is  con- 
ferred by  law  only  upon  certain  individuals, 
it  is  not  an  intrinsic  part  of  right  or  liberty. 

2.  That  franchise  is  an  office  or  func- 
tion, which  may  or  may  not  be  exercised 
at  the  option  of  the  citizen,  and  that  he 
does  not  lose  his  individual  liberty  by  not 
exerci  ing  it,  though  he  may  fail  of  his  pri- 
vate duty  to  the  commonweal. 

3.  That  the  individual  voter  who  is  a 
householder,  is  also  a  representa-tive ;  and 
that  he  who  is  not  a  householder,  does  also, 
in  voting,  represent  the  interest  and  safety 
of  the  entire  community  ;  that  he  is,  how- 
ever free  in  that  function,  as  regards  opin- 
ion, and  whatever  seems  to  him  to  be  for 
the  common  or  for  his  own  good,  he  may 
express  it.  The  women,  chUdren  and  de- 
pendants of  the  voter's  household  are  as 
fully  represented,  and  their  liberties  as  well 
taken  care  of  as  those  of  the  citizen,  by  his 
represe  -tative  in  the  national  Congress. 


4.  That  the  voter,  having  voted,  has, 
from  that  time  forth,  not  a  particle  of  legal 
control  over  his  represent-itive. 

5.  And  lastly,  that,  if  he  has  any  such 
control,  it  is  not  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
having  voted  in  favor  of  the  representar 
tive.  The  ballot  is  secret,  or  is  supposed 
to  be  so,  and  all  control  lawfully  exercised 
over  a  representative,  should,  of  course,  he 
shared  as  well  by  individuals  who  voted 
against,  as  by  those  who  voted  for  him. 
The  law  never  knows  who  are,  or  who  are 
not,  the  constituents. 

6.  If  any  legal  method  is  established  of 
instructing  representatives,  it  must  be  by 
the  assembling  of  all  the  voters  of  the  dis- 
trict, of  all  opinions  and  parties,  and  sub- 
mitting the  particular  question  to  them,  thd 
majority  deciding.  By  such  an  arrange- 
ment Legislatures  would  be  reduced  to 
committees  for  the  initiation  of  laws,  and 
every  measure  would  have  to  be  decided  on 
by  the  entire  nation. 

From  the  above  reasoning,  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  ''  doctrine  of  instmo- 
tion"  is  merely  paradoxical,  and  arises 
from  two  different  delusions,  to  wit ; — 

The  confounding  of  honor  and  Jt^y, 
and, 

The  opinion  that  the  power  of  the  re- 
presentative is  conferred  upon  him  directly 
by  the  votes  of  his  political  constituents. 


PARADOX  VII. 


"  Men  are  bom  free  and  equals 


A  man  is  free,  only  when  he  is  able  to 
provide  for  his  own  wants,  and  has  his  mo- 
ral faculties  perfect.  He  must  be  able  to 
will  and  to  execute  his  will,  to  reason  in 
some  measure,  and  to  defend  himself 
against  common  casualties,  else  to  call  him 
free  is  mere  mockery. 

To  say  that  a  man  ''  is  born  free"  is 
merely  to  assert  a  falsehood,  if  we  take  the 
paradox  as  it  stands  and  without  explana- 
tion. VVe  have  to  enquire  then  what  is 
meant  by  that  universal  freedom  which  is 
claimed  even  for  the  newly  born,  as  a  right 
attiiching  to  humanity. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  rights,  namely, 
those  of  the  social  and  of  the  political  and 
religious  state.     Rights  of  the  Social  state 


are  defined  and  regulated  by  manners: 
Rights  of  the  Political  state  by  laws  :  Rights 
of  the  Religious  state  by  creeds. 

There  is  a  superiority  of  manners 
which  is  natural  and  acquired  belong- 
ing to  station  and  to  domestic  and  social 
influence.  From  all  these  together,  flows 
a  social  "  right"  of  superiority  founded 
upon  decency;  which  gives  to  the  heads  of 
families,  and  to  personal  superiority  of 
every  kind,  its  legitimate  and  natural  ad- 
vantage, independently  of  every  adventi- 
tious aid,  and  which  is  recognised  alike  by 
savage  and  by  saint. 

The  manners  of  a  people  form  an  un- 
written code ;  they  are  the  defence  of  mo^ 
destyj  the  protection  of  innocence;  they 
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make  life  tolerable  and  even  sweet  and 
agreeable.  In  the  practice  of  good  man- 
ners and  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  in  so- 
cial, domestic,  and  even  playful  and  hilari- 
ous intercourse,  lies  perhaps  two-thirds  of 
the  pleasure  of  existence.  Society  could 
not  exist  an  instant  without  the  manners  ; 
the  streets  of  the  city  would  become  in- 
stantaneously a  scene  of  terror  and  of  vio- 
lence ;  no  man  would  turn  aside  for  his 
neighbor ;  life  would  become  a  battle  scene, 
or  rather  a  mele  of  wild  beasts. 

Manners  have  their  rights ;  which  rights 
are  accompanied,  each,  by  a  duty  to  be 
fulfilled.  Right  and  duty  are  the  two 
poles  of  human  relationship ;  the  one 
generates  the  other,  and  like  action  and 
reaction,  they  are  exactly  equal  in  the 
obligation  they  generate.  Thus  if  there  be 
a  duty  of  hospitality  there  is  the  right  to  ex- 
pect good  treatment.  If  there  is  the  right  of 
conferring  favors,  there  is  the  duty  of  gra- 
titude. If  there  is  the  obligation  of  cour- 
tesy in  accidental  intercourse  with  stran- 
gers, there  is  the  duty  of  acknowledging  it. 
But  in  using  the  words,  right  and  duty,  in 
relation  to  the  social  state,  we  continual- 
ly mislead  and  misunderstand  ourselves, 
since  nothing  here  is  expected,  as  if  it 
were  a  payment,  or  that  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  legal  obligation.  The  code  of  honor  alone 
prevails  in  social  intercourse,  and  honor, 
though  it  be  the  analagon  of  juHtice,  is  not 
justice  itself,  since  it  recognizes  no  proper- 
ty nor  individuality,  and  presides  exclusive- 
ly over  the  domain  of  love  and  courage.  Its 
code  is  unwritten,  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  movements  of  the  heart  are  unwritten, 
and  cannot  be  scientifically  defined. 

There  are  probably  few  who  will  deny 
that  every  human  being  is  bom  into  this 
world  under  a  full  obligation  to  perform  all 
the  duties  of  courtesy  and  decency.  These 
duties,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  the  cor- 
relatives of  rights :  even  the  slave  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  social  state ;  the  social  state  in- 
to which  he  is  bom,  lays  him  under  all  the 
obligations  of  courtesy  and  decency;  and, 
by  a  law  equally  imperative,  the  master  is 
bound  to  the  good  treatment  of  his  slave.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  argue  such  a  position ;  na- 
ture has  planted  its  defence  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  every  gentleman :  the  violation  of 
this  unwritten  code  of  the  manners  esta- 
blished for  the  security,  as  we  have  said, 


of  weakness,  modesty  and  innocence,  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  the  beast  in  man,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  absence  of  those  high 
qualities  and  heroic  traits  which  complete 
and  crown  humanity. 

We  are  in  no  danger  of  deceiving  by  a 
paradox,  when  we  say  all  men  are  bo?-n  to 
the  obligations  of  courtesy  and  civility.  But 
now  let  us  illustrate  the  paradoxical  ex- 
pression, apparently  so  false,  by  the  other 
extreme  of  the  moral  world,  viz  :  that  of 
belief  or  religious  society.  Religion  is  a 
ground  upon  which  masses  of  people  are 
brought  together  without  distinction  of  sex, 
age,  affinity  or  social  position,  to  indulge  in 
a  spiritual  privelege — the  great  and  wonder- 
ful privelese  of  worship,  by  music,  and 
prayer,  and  ceremony,  and  exhortation. 
The  religious  society  has  a  written  code, 
whose  first  quality  is  that  it  is  established 
and  unchangeable,  even  to  its  minutest  ex- 
pessions  and  literations. 

As  the  code  of  Society ,  infinitely  excellent 
tho'  it  be,  and  showing  an  open  divinity  in  ita 
operation — since  none  but  God  could  have 
so  contrived  and  balanced  the  social  state  ;»- 
while  this  code  is  unwritten  and  is  per- 
petually changing  and  fluctuating  in  its  de- 
tail, its  principle  remaining  ever  the  same : — 
the  outside  varying  and  fluctuating  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  or  rather  like  the  seasonal 
changes  of  vegetation,  its  central  principles 
of  filiality  and  honor  remaining,  meanwhile, 
eternally  the  same  ;  with  Religious  society 
the  reverse  is  true,  since  nothing  is  more 
fixed  and  unchangeable  than  the  form,  and 
literate  tradition  of  worship  and  belief;  on 
the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  varied  and 
fluctuating,  more  subject  to  dificrences,  and 
grades  of  higher  and  lower,  and  more  and 
less,  than  the  central  religious  principle,  or 
soul  of  worship,  which  exteriorates  the  cere- 
mony of  religion. 

No  man  will  deny,  at  least  no  thinking 
man,  that  the  human  creature  is  born  into 
the  world  under  an  obligation  to  revere 
the  great  Cause  of  his  existence  and  of  h'la 
felicity,  when  he  sees  the  presence  in  him- 
self or  in  others.  The  divinity  in  man 
moves  him  to  works  of  beneficence,  of 
charity,  and  of  philanthropy,  which  have 
their  origin  in  no  individual  preference  but 
in  that  same  Principle,  by  which  the  idea  of 
Divinity  is  conceived  as  a  creative  power, 
and  which  imitates  its  source.     All  men 
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are,  therefore,  necessarily  born  into  the 
daties  of  reverence ;  and  by  the  same  rule 
tboy  are  born  to  the  possession  of  certain 
religious  rights  ;  no  man's  life  can  be  taken 
from  him,  for  opinion's  sake,  or  because  the 
exterioration  of  his  religious  sentiment,  the 
form  of  his  pious  impulses,  is  not  the  same 
with  our  own.  For  the  demonstration  of 
this  truth,  we  can  appeal  only,  as  before, to 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  in  the  human  breast. 
If  the  spirit  be  not  there,  the  appeal  is  lost. 

There  are,  then,  two  other  paradoxes, 
beside  the  political  one,  that  "all  men  are 
born  free  and  equal ;"  to  wit,  the  paradox 
that  all  mon  are  bom  to  be  treated  with 
decency  and  courtesy,  and  that  they  are 
born  also  with  the  rights  and  the  duties  of 
reverence  and  religious  privilege.  To  pollute 
the  soul  of  an  infant  with  blasphemy  or 
with  dishonor,  is  treason  against  God.  It 
is  unn3cessary  to  argue  such  a  position: 
the  child  is  horn  with  social  and  religious 
rights,  even  though  it  be  a  slave,  and  these 
rights  are  incidental  to  its  humanity,  and 
belong  to  it  because  it  is  something  better 
than  a  brute. 

If  we  understand  these  two  first  para- 
doxes which  contain  hidden  in  them  the 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  religious 
and  the  social,  we  arc  prepared  the  better 
to  seize  the  meaninir  of  the  third,  which 
is  that  of  the  political  state.  The  so- 
cial, religious,  and  political,  do,  indeed, 
form  one  great  human  society,  but  to 
comprehend  their  unity,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  become  master  of  them  in  their 
diversity.  All  men  are  born  to  certain 
rights  and  certain  duties;  the  duty, first,  to 
obey  that  which  is  above  them,  and  upon 
which  thoy  depend  for  existence  and  pro- 
tection, and  the  right  to  govern  and  com- 
mand that  which  is  beneath  them,  and  which 
dv^pends  upon  them  for  the  same.  Political 
duty  and  political  right  develope  each  other, 
and  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 
Every  man  has  something'  to  govern,  he 
has  the  inferior,  or  brutish  nature  in  his 
own  pTson  to  govern,  or  he  has  it  to  con- 
trol in  others  around  him,  near  him,  and 
depend  mt  on  him  ;  whether  that  brutish 
nature  be  lodged  in  a  child  or  a  beast,  it 
has  still  to  be  governed,  and  it  is  that  alone 
which  needs  governing.  Ignorance,  dull- 
ness, avarice,  fury  and  cruelty,  and  all 
the  train  of  passions  and  desires,  have  to 
be  governed,  and  it  is  over  them  that  God, 
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through  Reason,  has  erected  the  Political 
state.  The  Right  to  Govern  must  be  ac- 
knowledged first,  and  is  founded  on  neces- 
sity ;  in  it  we  discover  the  germ  of  the 
political  state,  and  the  reason  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  state  is  no  theory,  bat  a  fact, 
composed  indeed  of  many  lesser  facts,  but 
in  itself  a  great  and  obvious  fact,  open  to 
the  sight  of  every  man.  The  ricjht  to  gov- 
ern is  of  course  proportioned  to  the  ability 
of  governing,  practically  speaking,  sihce 
the  absence  of  ability  disqualifies  for  per- 
formance ;  nor  by  any  state  contrivances 
or  constitutional  arrangements  can  thegov- 
emance  of  a  fool  or  a  knave,  or  any  inca- 
pable creature,  be  made  acceptable  to  God 
or  man.  It  may  be  constitutionally  neces- 
sary to  endure  it  for  a  time,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  an  evil  and  a  mischief,  and  by  our 
constitution  the  terms  of  office  are  made 
short,  in  order  the  more  quickly  to  terminate 
the  rule  of  folly.  All  men  are  then  bom 
into  this  world  with  a  right  to  govern,  in 
proportion  to  their  ability,  the  kingdom 
given  to  them  by  nature  and  circumstance, 
if  it  be  only  the  little  world  of  their  own 
passions.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  the 
whole  truth  on  any  occasion,  but  we  seem 
ourselves  to  have  uttered  at  least  a  part 
of  it.  All  men  are  born,  also,  (and  this  will 
be  much  more  readily  admitted,)  to  the  duty 
of  obedience.  The  inferior — ^that  is,  tbe 
less  reasonable,  the  less  humane,  the  less 
virtuous,  the  less  spiritual,  the  more  brntish, 
furious,  selfish,  slavish,  weak  and  impulsive 
nature,  in  which  there  is  less  and  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  divinity,  or  law — most 
give  way  to,  and  be  governed  by  the  snpe- 
rior  nature.  Either  this,  or  what  we  name 
the  anarchical  state,  must  happen :  there  is 
no  alternative.  For  those  who  cannot 
govern  themselves,  if  they  be  human,  and 
just  so  far,  and  in  just  such  particulars  as 
they  cannot  act  from  the  impulses  of 
their  own  nature  without  detriment  to 
themselves  or  others,  —  there  is  appointed 
one  of  two  things,  either  a  government  or 
spiritual  death ;  either  to  be  subjects  in 
the  kingdom  of  reason,  or  to  become 
borderers  and  outlaws  from  that  king- 
dom ;  receiving  no  light  but  the  light  of 
nature,  a  light  which  visits  only  instinct, 
and  teaches  man  to  crawl  stealthily,  to 
ravin,  and  snatch  their  desires,  but  shows 
them  nothing  of  Divinity,  and  gives  them 
nothing    of  the  privileges  of  reason    or 
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of  ought  that  makes  life  desirable  to  a 
reasoning  creature. 

A  state  found  3d  on  the  broad  necessities 
of  a  social  system,  with  the  duty  of  obedi- 
ence and  the  right  to  govern,  acknowledg- 
ed for  every  member  of  it,  from  the  infant 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  or  the  leader  of 
the  Senate,  what  could  it  be  but  a  wise 
and  well-governed  state  ? 

In  such  a  state  there  is  no  aristocracy  : 
for  why  ?  the  right  to  govern  is  no  privi- 
lege, but  is  the  inheritance  of  reason,  and 
belongs  to  every  soul  visited  by  the  light  of 
Heaven,  or  even  by  a  glimmer  of  that 
light.  In  such  a  state  there  are  no  inferior 
castes,  inferior  by  inheritance ;  for  in  all 
there  is  the  duty  of  obedience,  in  all  who 
can  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  human,  or 
who  can  see  or  acknowledge  superiority, 
from  the  infant  to  the  mature  and  perfect 
man. 

As  far  as  all  men  are  alike  bound  to  obey 
and  born  to  obey  the  supreme  laws  of 
God  and  of  the  universe,  more  or  less  per- 
fectly represented  in  the  political  state,  so 
far  and  no  farther  all  men  are  born  eqval : 
all  men  are  equally  bound  to  obey  the  laws, 
and  that  is  their  equality  ;  other  equality 
they  have  none,  for  Nature  has  made  men 
unequal — unequal  to  each  other  in  every 
particular  and  trait  of  nature,  brutish  and 
humane  :  unequal  in  stature,  strength,  te- 
nacity of  life  ;  unequal  in  understanding, 
wit,  comprehension  of  mind  ;  unequal  in 
ingenuity,  in  the  skill  of  accumulation,  in 
the  skill  of  preserving  and  defending  life  ; 
unequal  in  valor  and  in  cunning ;  unequal 
in  affection  and  in  tenacity  and  steadiness 
of  soul ;  unequal  in  their  opinion  of  them- 
selves and  their  dependence  on  others,  in 
their  perception  of  right,  and  in  strength 
of  will ;  unequal,  finally,  in  their  intuition 
of  all  truth  ;  for  there  are  those  who  deny 
to  themselves  and  others  all  but  brutish  at- 
tributes, and  who  are  thereby  disqualified 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  controversy  of 
truth . 

Men  are  born  equal  before  the  law  ;  they 
are  also  born  Jree  ;  they  are  born  into  a 
state  of  equality  and  freedom.  This  we 
hold  to  be  a  self-evident  truth,  that  of  hu- 
man equality ;  but  there  is  a  paradox  in 
the  expression  of  every  universal  truth. 

The  brute  is  born  into  slavery ;  the  man 
is  born  into  freedom,  because  he  is  a  man, 
— but  there  are  grades  of  freedom,  and  the 


politically  free  man — ^free  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws,  may  be,  tnrough  his  owiv 
weakness  and  defect,  aided  by  the  in- 
justice of  others,  a  hopeless  and  a  bru- 
tish slave.  Given  a  human  creature,  un- 
visited  of  reason,  with  a  dark,  cruel  and 
cowardly  soul,  and  you  'have  a  slave — so 
made  and  so  appointed,  beyond  all  hope  or 
remedy ;  a  creature  which  no  man  will 
trust,  but  over  whom  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  exercite  a  supreme  authority ; 
lest,  having  the  privileges  of  freedom,  those 
privileges  be  trampled  on  by  the  brutish 
nature,  as  if  a  hog  had  been  admitted  to  a 
banquet. 

The  man  was  bom  into  a  state  of  free- 
dom and  found  incapable  of  enjoying  it.  It 
was  a  creature  who  recognized  neither  the 
Duties  of  obedience  nor  the  Right  of  govern- 
ance. There  is  no  more  cruel  master  than 
the  bom  slave  ;  the  slave  who  is  a  driver  of 
slaves  drives  like  a  wolf  or  like  a  devil ;  he  is 
armed,  not  with  authority,  but  with  a  whip ; 
and  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  even  in  the 
most  abject  creature  there  is  a  glimmer,  a 
trace,  of  obedience ;  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a 
power  and  authority,  small  indeed  when 
compared  with  the  educated  and  complete 
man,  but  compared  with  that  of  the  brute, 
great  and  wonderful,  and  giving  evident 
proofs  of  Divinity. 

The  Guinea  negro,  bom  in  a  free  land, 
no  longer  resembles  his  barbarous  parent ; 
he  acquires  from  the  contact  with  a  civi- 
lized master  and  the  discipline  of  reason, 
traces  of  humanity  which  move  respect  and 
compassion  ;  his  children  in  their  turn  ad- 
vance beyond  him,  and  one  generation  fol- 
lowing another,  the  slave  outgrows  his  ma- 
nacles and  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  servant 
or  freedman,  exercising  the  beautiful  vir- 
tues of  courtesy  and  obedience,  the  virtues 
of  service,  and  touchingly  recognizing  in 
his  master,  who  is  also  his  fiiend  and  his 
guardian,  diviner  and  higher  qualities  which 
he  reveres.  This  is  truth,  this  is  fact: 
none  can  deny  it. 

All  men  are  then  born  into  the  state  of 
freedom,  and  with  the  right  to  govern,  to 
perform  duties  of  control  over  their  own 
savage  natures  and  the  brute  instincts  and 
impulses  of  others  around  them  ;  and  the 
state  of  freedom  is  the  human  state,  and  is 
identified  with  the  possession  of  reason  or 
of  the  governing  power  ;  and  as  all  are 
equal  through   obedience  to  the  law,  all 
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are  free  through  the  fulfillment  of  the  law ; 
and  the  political  state  will  represent  by  its 
constitution  the  quantity,  if  we  may  use 
such  a  form  of  expression— the  quantity  and 
condition  of  the  free  or  governing  power  in 
the  individuals  which  compose  it.  The 
degrees  of  the  freedom  of  all  are  unequal : 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  the  distance 
is  great  indeed,  but  from  the  brute  to  the 
poorest  savage  the  distance  is  properly  in- 
finite, and  the  poorest  savage  with  reason, 
or  with  the  governing  and  obeying  faculty 
is  infinitely  beyond,  and  is  master  of  the 
brute  who  has  neither. 


It  would  be  impossible,  however,  to  con- 
struct a  state  which  should  represent  by  its 
constitution  the  freedom  or  governing  power 
of  each  individual  that  composed  it.  Poli- 
tical classifications  have  been  attempted, 
and  ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  evils 
they  were  intended  to  cure ;  and  therefore, 
the  declaration  of  human  right  says,  '^  men 
are  born  free  and  equal,"  because  freedom 
and  equality  are  the  traits  of  man  in  every 
station  of  life,  and  the  practical  state  exists 
by  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  obedi- 
ence and  governance. 


Xedimw  om  Art  and  Potmt. 


lECTUKES    ON    ART    AND    POEMS.* 


This  Tolnme  comprises  all  tbe  writings 
ofAtlston  except  tbe  tale  of  Monttldi.  His 
^Bu  were  originally  poblished  in  1813, 
•nd  hftve  lonit  bsen  out  of  print ;  tbej  are 
here  iacludea,  with  nearly  as  many  more 
whidi  now  appear  far  the  firgt  time.  The 
Lectures  on  Art  are  also  now  for  the  first 
tJoM  pnbliahed.  A  biiaf  account  of  them 
ud  of  ba  later  poems  is  given  in  the  pre~ 
bee: 

"In  1830,  be  removed  to  Cambridge,  and 
taoa  afterwards  began  the  preparation  of  a 
course  of  leciures  on  Art,  whicn  be  intended 
to  deliver  to  a  select  audience  of  artiata  and 
Ben  of  letters  in  Boston.  Four  of  these  he 
completed.  Rough  drafts  of  two  others  were 
fcMinJ  among  his  papers,  but  not  in  a  atate  fit 
for  publication.  In  I84I,  he  published  hia 
tale  of  '  Monaldi,'  a  production  of  bis  early 
life.  The  poems  in  the  present  volume  of 
I8I3.  are,  with  two  exceptions,  the  work  of 
bis  later  days.  In  them,  as  in  hia  paintings 
of  the  sane  period,  may  be  seen  the  extreme 
•llenlion  to  onish,  always  his  diaraclerislic, 
which,  added  to  increasing  bodily  pain  and  io- 
firmity,  was  the  cause  ofbis  leaving  so  much 
that  is  unfinished  behind  him." 

Tbe  lectures  oecopy  nearly  half  the  to- 
Inme.  Thsy  ire  profound  and  elaborate 
essays,  rich  in  new  and  true  thoDghts  and 
io  apt  expressions  and  beautiful  illustra- 
tions. Speakini  after  the  fresb  impres- 
■on  of  a  careful  reading,  (and  tbey  are 
written  with  a  closcii^Bs  and  Buggestiveaess 
that  admit  not  of  any  but  a  "  careful"  read- 
ing) wearo  disposed  to  think  they  contain 
the  highest,  indeed  the  only  truly  philoso- 
■Aical  vi.:ws  of  art  we  have  ever  read.  There 
m  nothing  in  the  literature  of  Art  with 
which  they  oan  be  compared — uothiag  that 
•o  dtmowitratet  the  great  principTaa  of 
Art,  and  makes  us  feel  certain  that  they 
have  their  origin  in  natnre  and  truth. 


I      If  it  were  as  easy  to  give  b^  aodyus  anr 

'  just  idea  of  their  merit,  aa  it  is  to  praise  it 
in  there  general  phrases,  our  tauc  wonld 
now  be  a  light  one.  But  no  proper  ana- 
lysis can  be  framed  of  writings  in  which 

i  there  ia  hardly  a  sentence  that  can  be 
spared,  where  tbe  most  toinnte  particulan 
are  so  interwoven  with  important  ooea  that 
the  latter  are  seen  to  be  but  the  sum  of 
them,  and  where  every  page  contuns  ex- 
amples of  striking  thoughts,  images,  and 

I  expressions.  Tbe  analysis  should  ^ve 
the  whole  ;  anything  short  of  that  mure- 
present  the  author      The    hundred    and 

I  fifty  book  pages  io  which  these  Lectures 
find  ample  room,  might,  it  is  tme,  be  drawn 
out  or  complaaated  by  a  skilful  thoughU 
beater  into  as  many  volumes,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  redooe  them  and  retain  what 
they  contain. 

Yet  their  very  closeness  will  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  immediate  us  jfulneaa.  Manj 
minds  into  which  tbe  truths  they  oonve/ 
would  sink  as  the  seeds  of  beautiful  flower- 
ing plants  into  genial  soils,  will  be  deterred 
from  nndertakinff  to  study  what  seems  at 
the  outset  so  obscure  and  metapbynical ; 
many  will  recoil  from  a  wiiter  who  require! 
or  seems  to  requtre(for  if  thev  persevere  but 
a  little  they  will  perceive  all  as  olear  and 
warm  as  a  summer's  day)  so  much  appli- 
cation. Hence  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
attempting  to  present  something  like  such 
a  general  view  of  these  lectures  as  may  ex- 
cite curiosity  and  allay  apprehension.  W* 
shall  not  essay  a  regular  analysis,  bat  wiU 
merely  follow  them  through,  keeping  ia 
view,  as  nearly  as  posMble,  the  gene.al  out- 
line of  the  thought,  and  pointing  out  bei» 
and  there  some  of  the  striking  pasN^sfc 
It  may  be  true  of  some  kinds  of  writing, 
as  of  works  of  art,  that  they  are  best  ata- 
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died  at  first  generally,  and  with  indistinct 
ideas,  the  mind  not  being  prepared  to  en- 
ter npon  the  examination  of  subordinate 
excellencies  till  it  has  comprehended  the 
grand  intention  ;  just  as  we  can  under- 
stand a  symphony  of  Mozart  better  from 
having  studied  a  meagre  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment, or  Corregrio,  from  having;  pored  over 
the  French  volume  of  outlines  of  his 
works. 

The  Lectures  are  prefaced  by  a  prelim- 
inary note,  written  in  the  close  manner  of 
the  metaphysicians,  that  is,  logically,  and 
with  little  use  of  comparison  to  clarify  and 
narrow  the  thought.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  define  the  word  idea^  as  the  author  uses 
it.  A  less  careful  definition  it  will  at  first 
be  thought  might  have  sufficed  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  the  lectures,  however,  very  soon 
show  a  reason  for  the  carefulness. 

PRELIMINARY  NOTE. 

An  Idea,  the  author  defines  to  be  the 
"  highest  and  most  perfect ^brm  in  which 
anything,  whether  of  the  physical,  the  in- 
tellectual, or  the  spiritual,  may  exist  to 
the  mind."  By  this  he  does  not  mean 
"  figure  or  image  (though  these  may  be 
included  in  relation  to  the  physical,)  but 
that  condition  or  state  in  which  such  ob- 
jects become  cognizable  to  the  mind,  or  in 
other  words  become  objects  of  conscious- 
ness." In  this  use  of  the  word  furm^ 
though  the  meaning  is  clear,  we  may  trace 
already  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  painter.  In 
another  place  we  find  him  saying :  "  were 
it  possible  to  embody  the  present  compli- 
cated scheme  of  society,  so  as  to  bring  it 
before  us  as  a  visible  object^  &c.  t.  e.  to 
have  a  clear  idea  of  it.  Were  it  our  pur- 
pose to  controvert  this  application  of  the 
word,  it  is  plain  that  an  argument  might 
be  maintained  against  it ;  it  might  be  ques- 
tioned whether  we  should  call  the  highest 
and  most  perfect  conception  of  a  thing  the 
idea  of  it ;  nevertheless,  the  use  of  the 
word  here  proposed  has  the  advantage  in 
brevity. 

Ideas,  he  says,  are  of  two  kinds,  primary 
or  the  manifestations  of  objective  realities  ; 
and  secondary  J  that  of  the  reflex  product 
of  the  mental  constitution.  In  both  cases 
they  are  self-affirmed  forms,  the  ground  of 
Truth,  independent  of  the  reflective  facul- 
ties, without  living  energy  in  themselves — 
the  mQiQ  forms  ^^  through  or  in  which  a 


higher  power  manifests  to  the  conscioiiB-  * 
ness  the  supreme  truth  of  all  things  real 
in  respect  to  the  first  class ;  and  in  respect 
to  the  second  the  imaginative  truth  of  the 
mental  products  or  mental  combinations." 
Of  this  power  we  know  nothing;  "it  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  our  being  which  He 
who  made  us  has  kept  to  himself." 

He  then  confipes  himself  to  the  consider- 
ations of  the  first  class  of  Ideas,  the  pri- 
mary, or  those  which  arc  the  manifestations 
of  real  objects.  These,  he  says,  are  liipit- 
ed  only  by  kinds  without  relation  to  de- 
grees ;  every  object  having  a  distinctive 
essential  has  its  idea ;  while  any  number  of 
the  same  kind,  differing  in  degree,  refer  to 
the  same  idea.  Thus,  a  hundred  animals 
differing  in  everything  but  specific  quali- 
ties, refer  to  one  idea.  So  with  objects  in 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual.  All 
ideas,  however,  have  but  a  potential  exis- 
tence till  called  into  the  consciousness  by 
real  objects ;  these  objects  are  termed  at" 
similaiits.  The  senses,  though  they  sap- 
ply  these  assimilants  operate  only  passive- 
ly, as  is  evident  from  the  difference  be- 
tween idea  and  the  objects.  They  trans- 
mit the  external  forms  which  the  intuitive 
power  rejects  or  assimilates  indefinitely  un- 
til they  are  resolved  into  the  proper  forms. 

This  shows  that  there  Is  a  fixed  relation 
between  the  actual  and  the  ideal — "  a  pre- 
determined correspondence  between  the 
prescribed  form  of  an  idea  and  its  assimil- 
ant ;  for  how  otherwise  could  the  former 
become  the  recipient  of  that  which  was  re- 
pugnant or  indifferent,  when  the  presence 
of  the  latter  constitutes  the  very  condition 
by  which  it  is  manifested,  or  can  be  known 
to  exist  V* 

"It  would  appear  then  that  what  we 
call  ourself  must  have  a  dual  reality,  that 
is,  in  the  mind  and  in  the  senses,  since 
neither  alone  could  possibly  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  other ;  consequently,  in 
the  existence  of  either  we  have  clearly  im- 
plied the  reality  of  both.  And  henoe, 
must  follow  the  still  more  important  trnth^ 
that,  in  the  conscious  presence  of  any  sptt" 
itival  idea,  we  have  the  surest  proof  of  a 
spiritual  object ;  nor  is  this  the  less  certain 
though  we  perceive  not  the  assimilant. 
Nay,  a  spiritual  assimilant  cannot  be  per- 
ceived, but,  to  use  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
is  "  spiritually  discerned,"  that  is,  by  a 
sense,  so  to  speak,  of  our  own  spurit.     JBut 
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to  illustrate  by  example :  we  could  not,  for 
instance,  have  the  ideas  of  good  and  evil 
without  tJheir  objective  realities,  nor  of 
right  and  wrong,  in  any  intelligible  form, 
without  the  moral  law  to  which  they  refer 
— which  law  we  call  the  Conscience  ;  nor 
could  we  have  the  id 2a  of  a  moral  law, 
without  a  moral  lawgiver,  and  if  moral, 
then  intelligent,  and,  if  intelligent,  then 
personal ;  in  a  word,  we  could  not  now 
have,  as  we  know  we  have,  llie  idea  of 
conscience,  without  an  objective,  personal 
God.  Such  ideas  may  well  be  called  re- 
velations, since,  without  any  perceived  as- 
similant,  we  find  them  equally  affirmed 
with  those  ideas  which  relate  to  the  pure- 
.ly  physical." 

An  Id  2a  is  distinguished  from  a  mere 
notion  by  its  self-afirmation.  It  is  its 
own  evidence,  and  is  truth  to  the  mind  un- 
til it  can  be  shown  ^  be  false 

There  is  another  difference  between 
.primary  and  secondary  ideas.  The  former 
can  never  be  fully  reidized  by  a  finite  mind 
— at  least  in  the  present  state."  Take 
for  instance  the  idea  of  beauty ;  "  what 
true  artist  was  ever  satisfied  with  any  idea 
of  beauty  of  which  he  was  conscious  ?" 
He  can  realize  an  approximation  and  derive 
pleasure  from  it — "  yet  still  is  the  pleasure 
modifiad,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  by  an 
undefined  yearning  for  what  he  feels  can 
never  be  realized.  And  wherefore  this 
craving,  but  for  the  archetype  of  that 
which  called  it  forth  ? — When  we  say  not 
satisfiad,  we  do  not  mean  discontented, 
but  simply  not  in  full  fruition.  And  it  is 
better  that  it  should  be  so,  since  one  of  the 
happiest  elements  of  our  nature  is  that 
which  continually  ijnpels  it  towards  the  in- 
definite and  unattainable.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  like  limits  may  be  set  to  every 
other  primary  idea — as  if  the  Creator  had 
reserved  to  himself  alone  the  possible  con- 
templation of  the  archetypes  of  his  uni- 
verse. 


)> 


Secondary  Ideas,  on  the  contrary,  those 
which  are  the  product  of  the  mind  may  be 
fully  realized  and  communicated.  All 
works  of  imagination  present  examples  of 
thb.  The  same  power  affirms  their  truth 
which  affirm  the  truth  of  primary  ideas ; 
yet  thoy  are  forms  of  what,  as  a  whole,  has 
no  actual  existence,  and  the  truth  they^ 


affirm  is  to  be  distinguished  as  poetic  truth.* 
In  these  definitions  and  distinctions,  the 
principal  thing  to  be  remembered  is  the 
doctrine  growing  out  of  them,  of  the  dual 
forces — the  necessity  of  ideas  potentially 
existing  in  the  mind  and  of  assimilants  to 
call  them  into  consciousness — in  other 
words,  the  doctrine  of  a  predetermined  co- 
relation  between  mind  and  matter.  Bear- 
ing this  in  mind,  we  proceed  to  the 

INTRODUCTORY    DISCOURSE. 

"  Next  to  the  development  of  our  moral 
nature,"  Allston  commences,  "  to  have 
subordinated  the  senses  to  the  mind  is  the 
highest  triumph  of  the  civilized  state." 
But  by  this  he  does  not  mean  an  austere 
subjection  of  sense,  but  only  that  subordi- 
nation which  is  implied  in  "  the  legitimate 
growth  of  our  mental  constitution,  which 
we  suppose  to  be  grounded  in  permanent 
universal  principles."  This  he  shows  to 
be  not  artificial  as  has  been  sometimes  said, 
but  natural.  The  artificial  is  the  growth 
of  diseased  appetites,  whose  effects  are 
seen  ^'  in  the  distorted  forms  of  the  convene 
tional^^"*  these  perish  in  the  lie  they  make, 
and  it  were  well  did  not  other  falsehoods 
take  th'eir  places,  to  prolong  a  life  whose 
only  tenure  b  in  consequential  succession 
— in  other  words  Fashion." 

As  the  life  of  the  body  in  health,  is  at- 
tended with  pleasures  beyond  the  mere 
consciousness  of  existence,  so  is  the  moral 
and  intellectual  part  of  us.  The  highest 
pleasures  of  which  we  are  capable  are  men- 
tal  pleasures.  The  considerations  of  these 
form  the  subject  of  the  discourse. 

After  damonstrating  the  propriety  of  the 
term,  mental,  as  thus  appliad,  the  dis* 
course  announces  the  proposition  that 
the  ''  pleasures  in  question  have  theirtrue 
source  in  one  intuitive  universal  principle 
or  living  power,  and  that  the  three  Ideas 


Note. — It  may  be  doubted  if  even  ideas  of  this 
claBB  admit  of  a  perfect  realization  in  a  commoni- 
cable  form.  The  artist  may  have  a  clear  idea  of 
certaincharacteristic  forms,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
retain  this  imago  through  the  disturbing  influencM 
of  mechanical  difficulties  until  it  breathe?  on  cai- 
vas  or  lives  in  marble.  It  is  related  of  Thorwalt- 
den,  that  when  found  one  day  by  a  friend  in  a  state 
of  despondency,  he  pointed  to  his  statue  of  Christy 
and  exclaimed  "  that  his  genius  was  decaying,  as 
it  was  the  first  work  he  had  felt  satisfied  with  and 
should  never  agam  have  a  great  idea." 
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of  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Holiness,  whicli  we 
assume  to  represent  the  yerfect  in  the  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  and  moral  worlds,  are 
but  the  several  realized  phases  of  this 
sovereign  principle  which  we  shall  call 
Harmony." 

The  first  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  distinct- 
ive or  essential  characteristic  of  these  men- 
tal pleasures.  The  one  insisted  on  is  that 
selfhfxa  no  part  in  them  ;  they  are  wholly 
unmixed  with  anj/  personal  considerations 
or  any  conscious  advantage  to  th^  indivi- 
dual.'*^ All  the  world  feels  them  and  all 
feel  them  in  the  same  manner : 

»^  The  most  abject  wretch,  however  animal- 
ized  by  vice,  may  slill  be  able  to  recall  the 
time  when  a  morning  of  evening  sky,  a  bird, 
a  flower,  or  the  pight  of  some  other  object  in 
nature,  has  given  him  a  pleasure,  which  he 
feit  to  be  distinct  from  that  of  his  animal  ap- 
petites, and  to  which  he  could  attach  not  a 
thought  of  self-interest.  And,  though  crime 
and  misery  may  close  the  heart  for  years,  and 
seal  it  up  forever  to  every  redeeming  thought, 
they  cannot  so  shut  oui  from  the  memory  these 
gleams  of  innocence :  even  the  brutified  spirit, 
the  castaway  of  his  kind,  has  been  made  to 
blush  at  this  enduring  light ;  for  it  te)ls  him  a 
truth,  which  might  else  have  never  been  re- 
membered,— that  he  has  once  been  a. man. 

*'And  here  may  occur  a  questipn, — which 
might  well  be  left  to  the  ultra  advocates  of  the 
cui  bonoj — whether  a  simple  flower  may  not 
sometimes  be  of  higher  use  than  a  labor-saving 
machine." 

As  regards  Beauty,  ^r*/,  it  is  objected 
against  making  this  disinterestedness  a 
characteristic  of  the  pleasures  derived  from 
a  contemplation  of  it,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  incentives  to  passion,  and  opera- 
tes directly  through  seff, 

«*  Now,  if  the  Beauty  here  referred  !o  is  of 
the  human  being,  we  du  not  gainsay  it ;  but 
this  is  beauty  in  its  mixed  mode, — not  in  iis 
high,  pastiionless  form,  its  singleness  and  pu- 
rity. It  is  not  Beauty  as  it  descended  from 
heaven,  in  the  cloud,  tht»  rainbow,  the  flower, 
the  bird,  or  in  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
that  seem  to  carry  back  the  soul  to  whence  it 

came. 

*'  Could  we  look,  indeed,  at  the  human  form 
in  its  t*imple,  unallied  physical  structure, — on 
that,  for  instance,  of  a  beautiful  woman, — and 
forget,  or  rather  not  feel,  that  it  is  other  than  a 
form,  there  could  be  but  one  feeling;  that 
nothinfi;  visible  was  ever  so  iramed  to  banish 
from  the  fouI  every  ij^noble  thought,  and  im- 
bue it,  as  it  were,  with  primeval  innocence." 


He  then  asks  if  it  be  the  beantj  alone 
that  moves  us  selfishly,  why  do  we  not  feel 
the  same  in  beholding  a  beautifol  infant  ? 
But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  natural  beau^ 
apart  from  the  human  form.  Thus,  all  call 
a  bird  of  paradise  beautiful ;  there  is  no 
dispute  about  a  rose.  And  the  absence  of 
beauty  is'fclt  in  spite  of  other  endearing 
qualities,  as  in  the  case  of  the  elephant, 
the  orang  outang,  or  the  mastiff. 

That  human  beauty  is  a  kind  of  emgnm 
or  thing  to  dispute  about,  la  caused,  ^r«ly 
by  the  perpetual  interference  of  the  conven- 
tional in  dress  and  manner ;  and,  secondly j 
by  the  presence  of  individual  bias,  leading 
to  peculiar  tastes  in  ourselves  as  ob^errers. 
Yet,  the  reality  and  power  of  human 
beauty,  as  such,  are  fully  conceded : — 

"Has  human  beauty,  then,  no  power  1 — 
When  united  with  virtue  and  intellect,  we 
might  always  answer, — All  power.  It  is  the 
emoodied  harmony  of  the  true  poet ;  his  vis- 
ible Muse;  the  guardian  angel  of  his  better 
nature ;  the  inspiring  sibyl  of  his  best  aflec- 
tions,  drawing  nim  to  her  with  a  purifying 
charm,  from  the  selfishness  of  the  world,  from 
povertv  and  neglect,  from  the  low  and  base, 
nay,  irom  his  own  frailty  or  vices: — ^for 
he  cannot  approach  her  with  unhallowed 
thoughts,  whom  the  unlettered  and  ignorant 
look  up  to  with  awe,  as  to  one  of  a  race 
above  them ;  before  whom  the  wisest  and  best 
bow  down  with  abasement,  and  would  bow  in 
idolatry  but  for  a  higher  reverence.  No! 
there  is  no  power  like  this  of  mortal  birth. 
But  against  the  antagonist  moral,  the  human 
beauty  of  itself  has  no  power,  no  self-sustain- 
ing life.  While  it  panders  to  evil  des^ires, 
then,  indeed,  there  are  few  things  may  par- 
allel its  fearful  miG;ht.  But  the  unholy  alli- 
ance must  at  last  have  an  end.  Look  at  it 
then,  when  the  beautiful  serpent  has  cast  her 
slough. 

^'Let  us  turn  to  it  for  a  moment,  and  behold 
it  in  league  with  elegant  accomplishments 
and  a  subtile  intellect:  how  complete  its  tri- 
umph !  If  ever  the  soul  may  be  said  to  be 
intoxicated,  it  is  then,  when  it  feels  the  full 
power  of  a  beautiful,  bad  woman.  The  fa- 
bled enchantments  of  the  ICast  are  less  strange 
and  wonder-working  than  the  marvellous 
changes  which  her  spell  has  wrought.  For  a 
time  every  thought  seems  bound  to  her  will ; 
the  eternal  eye  of  the  conscience  closes  be- 
f)re  her;  tl:e  everlasting  truths  of  right  and 
wrong  sleep  at  her  bidding ;  nay,  things  most 
grofls  and  abhorred  become  suddenly  invested 
with  a  seeming  purity :  till  the  whole  mind  is 
hers,  and  the  bewildered  victim,  drunk  with 
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charms,  calls  evil  good.  Then,  what  may  fol- 
low ?  Read  the  annals  of  crime  ]  it  will  tell 
us  what  follows  the  broken  sneil, — broken  by 
the  first  degrading  theft,  the  nrst  stroke  of  the 
dap:ger,  or  the  first  drop  of  poison.  The  fel* 
on^s  eye  turns  upon  the  beautiful  sorceress 
with  loathing  and  abhorrence :  an  asp,  a  toad, 
is  not  more  hateful !  The  story  of  Milwood 
has  many  counterparts." 

Another  objection  to  the  intuitive  idea  of 
beauty  is,  that  artists  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  the  power  of  analzying  their  mod- 
els, vary  so  muoh  in  their  conceptions  of 
what  is  beautiful.  But  the  answer  is,  sup- 
posing they  have  this  power,  their  intuition 
of  beauty  may  still  be  the  same,  though 
their  apprtheMtan  of  it  may  change,  '^  as 
their  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the 
higher  outward  assimilants  of  beauty  brings 
them  nearer  to  a  perfect  realization  of  the 
preexisting  idea."  And  then,  both  they 
and  their  critics  are  subject  to  modifying 
biases ;  and,  besides,  they  do  not  always 
propose  to  themselves  the  realization  of 
their  highest  ideals  of  beauty.  "  Were 
RaffacUe,  who  seldom  sought  the  purely 
beautiful  to  be  judged  by  Uie  want  of  it, 
he  would  fall  below  Guido.  But  his  object 
was  much  higher, — in  the  intellect  and  the 
affections ;  it  was  the  human  being  in  his 
endless  inflections  of  thought  and  passion, 
in  which  there  is  little  probability  he  will 
ever  be  approached.  Yet,  false  criticism 
has  been  a  prodigal  to  him  in  the  ascrip- 
tion of  beauty,  as  parsimonious  and  unjust 
to  many  others." 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject, 
after  examining  the  reciprocal  influences  of 
soul  upon  soul  operating  through  the  intui- 
tive perception  of  beauty,  our  author  con- 
nects it  with  the  two  grand  ideas  which 
spring  from  the  universal  harmony  : — 

'*  If  man  were  a  mere  animal,  though  the 
highest  animal,  could  these  inscrutable  influ- 
ences affect  us  as  they  do  ?  Would  not  the 
animal  appetites  be  our  true  and  sole  end  % 
What  even  would  Beauty  be  to  the  sated  ap- 
petite %  If  it  did  not,  as  in  the  last  instance, 
of  the  brutal  husband,  become  an  object  of 
scorn, — which  it  could  not  be,  from  the  neces- 
sary absence  of  moral  obliquity, — would  it 
be  better  than  a  picked  bone  to  a  gorgjed  dog  ? 
Least  of  all  could  it  resemble  the  visible  sign 
of  that  pure  idea,  in  which  so  many  loity 
minds  have  recognized  the  type  of  a  far  higher 
love  than  that  of  earth,  which  the  soul  snail 
know,  when,  in  a  better  world,  she  shall  real- 


ize the  ultimate  re-union  of  Beauty  with  the 
co-eternal  forms  of  Truth  and  Holiness.^* 

Secondly.  The  characteristic  of  disinter- 
estedness, as  applied  to  Truth.  The  author 
proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  proposition, 
that  all  men  have  an  intuitive  pleasure  in 
the  perception  of  truth.  No  one,  ever  for 
its  oxen  take  J  chooses  the  false.  *^  Even 
for  her  own  exceeding  loveliness  has  Truth 
been  canonized."  There  was  nothing  of 
self  in  the  Eureka  of  Pythagoras,  and 
certainly  not  in  the  acclamations  of  his 
countrymen  who  rejoiced  with  him  ;  nor  is 
there  in  any  of  the  revelations  of  truth  to 
genius. 

**  Indeed,  so  imperishable  is  this  property 
of  Truth,  that  it  seems  to  lose  nothing  of  its 
power,  even  when  causing  itself  to  be  reflected 
from  things  that  in  themselves  have,  properly 
speaking,  no  truth.  Of  this  we  have  abundant 
examples  in  some  of  the  Dutch  pictures, 
where  the  principal  object  is  simply  a  dish  of 
oysters  or  a  pickled  herring.  We  remember 
a  picture  of  this  kind,  consisting-  solely  of 
these  very  objects,  from  which  we  experienced 
a  pleasure  almost  exquisite.  And  we  would 
here  remark,  that  the  appetite  then  was  in  no 
way  concerned.  The  pleasure,  therefore, 
must  have  been  from  the  imitated  truth.  It  is 
certainly  a  curious  question  why  this  should 
be,  while  the  things  themselves,  that  is,  the 
actual  objects,  should  produce  no  such  effect. 
And  it  seems  to  be  because,  in  the  latter  case, 
there  was  no  truth  involved.  The  real  oysters, 
&c.,  were  indeed  so  far  true  as  they  were  ac- 
tual objects,  but  they  did  not  contain  a  truth 
in  relation  to  anything.  Whereas,  in  the  pic- 
tured oysters,  their  relation  to  the  actual  was 
shown  and  verified  in  the  mutual  resemblance.*' 

The  pleasure  we  experience  from  tra^o 
scenes  on  the  stage  or  in  art,  arises  likewise 
from  the  truth  in  relationy  and  the  proper 
word  to  express  it  is,  not  sympathy,  but 
interest.  How  subtlely  Allston  here 
places  a  distinction,  all  have  felt,  in  the 
foUowing  paragraph  :— 

**Let  the  imitation,  or  rather  copy,  be  so 
close  as  to  trench  on  deception,  the  effect  will 
be  far  different ;  for,  the  condition  of  relation 
being  thus  virtually  lost,  the  copy  becomes  as 
the  original, — circumscribed  by  its  own  quali- 
ties, repulsive  or  attractive,  as  the  case  may 
be.  I  remember  a  striking  instance  of  this  in 
a  celebrated  actress,  whose  copies  of  actual 
suffering  were  so  painfully  accurate,  that  I 
was  forced  to  turn  away  from  the  scene,  una* 
ble  to  endure  it ;  her  scream  of  agony  in  Bel- 
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videra  seemed  to  ring  in  my  ears  for  hours  af- 
ter. Not  so  was  it  wiih  the  p;reat  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  who  moved  not  a  step  but  in  a  poetic 
atmosphere,  tlirough  which  the  fiercest  pas- 
sions seemed  rather  to  loom  like  distant  moun- 
tains when  first  descried  at  sea, — massive  and 
solid,  yet  resting  on  air." 

A  single  objection  to  the  view  of  Truth 
given  in  this  section,  is  disposed  of  with 
singular  acuteness.  It  is  the  remarkable 
propensity  children  have  to  lying.  (We 
venture  to  doubt,  by  the  way,  if  children 
are  half  so  much  given  to  lying  as  old 
men) : — 

'*  This  is  readily  admitted ;  but  it  does  not 
meet  us,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  have 
not  in  the  act  of  lying  an  eye  to  its  reward^ — 
setting  as^ide  any  outward  advantage — in  the 
shape  of  self-complacent  thought  at  their  su- 
perior wit  or  ingenuity.  Now  it  is  equally 
notorious,  that  such  secret  triumph  will  often 
betray  itself  by  a  smile,  or  wink,  or  ^ome 
other  sign  from  the  chuckling  urchin,  which 
proves  anything  but  that  the  lie  was  gratui- 
tous. No,  not  even  a  child  can  love  a  lie 
purely  for  its  own  sake ;  he  would  else  love  it 
in  another,  which  is  against  fact.  Indeed,  so 
far  from  it,  that,  long  before  he  can  have  had 
any  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  honor,  the 
word  liar  becomes  one  of  his  first  and  most 
opprobrious  terms  of  reproach.  Look  at  any 
child's  face  when  he  tells  his  companion  he 
lies.  We  ask  no  more  than  that  most  logical 
expression ;  and,  if  it  speak  not  of  a  natural 
abhorrence  only  to  be  overcome  by  self-inter- 
est, there  is  no  trust  in  anything.  No.  We 
cannot  believe  that  man  or  child,  however  de- 

J)raved,  could  tell  an  unproductive,  gratuitous 

Thirdhj.  No  one  will  question  the 
highest  source  of  mental  pleasure,  Holiness 
that,  if  sought  at  all,  must  be  disinterest- 
edly, and  for  its  own  sake.  The  finite 
degree  of  holiness,  (or  perfect  unison  with 
the  Divine  will,)  is  Goodness.  This  is 
known  and  realized  among  men. 

The  very  nature  of  goodness  implies 
that  a  good  act  should  have  no  reference  to 
self.  Our  author  proceeds  to  show  that 
the  recognition  of  goodness  '•  must  result 
in  such  an  emotion  as  shall  partake  of  its 
own  character,  that  is,  be  entirely  devoid 
of  self  interest." 

Goodness  may  not  always  be  recognized, 
nor  may  the  contemplation  of  it  give  plea- 
sure to  those  who  arc  conscious  that  they 
possess  but  little  of  it.  But  it  cannot  be 
hated  for  its  own  soke,  except  by  a  devil : 


*»  It  is  objected,  that  bad  men  have  some- 
times a  pleasure  in  Evil  from  which  ther 
neither  derive  nor  hope  for  any  perso'.ial  aa- 
vantage,  that  is,  simply  because  it  is  evil.  But 
we  deny  the  fact.  We  deny  that  an  unmixed 
pleasure,  which  is  purely  abstracted  from  all 
reference  to  self,  is  in  the  power  of  Evil. 
Should  any  man  assert  this  even  of  himself, 
he  is  not  to  be  believed ;  he  lies  to  his  own 
heart, — and  this  he  may  do  without  being 
conscious  of  it.  But  how  can  this  be  ?  Noth- 
ing more  easy :  by  a  simple  dislocation  of 
words ;  by  the  aid  of  that  false  nomenclature 
which  began  with  the  first  Fratricide,  and  has 
continued  to  accumulate  through  successive 
ages,  till  it  reached  its  consummation,  for 
every  possible  sin,  in  the  French  Revolution." 

And  again : 

"  The  wicked  often  hate  the  good.  True : 
but  not  goodness,  not  the  good  man's  virtues; 
these  they  envy,  and  hate  him  for  po&ses^ing 
them.  But  more  commonly  the  object  of  dis- 
like is  first  stripped  of  its  virtues  by  detrac- 
tion ;  the  detractor  then  supplies  their  place 
by  the  needful  vices, — perhaps  with  his  own; 
then,  indeed,  he  is  ri))e  for  hatred.  When  a 
sinful  act  is  made  personal;  it  is  another  af- 
fair;  it  then  becomes  a  -part  of  the  man  ;  and 
he  may  then  wov>hip  it  with  the  idolatry  of  a 
devil.  But  there  is  a  vast  gulf  between  his 
own  idol  and  that  of  another.^' 

Fourthly.  We  arrive  at  the  question, 
on  what  ground  all  the  emotions  arbing 
from  the  contemplation  of  Beauty,  Truth, 
and  holiness  or  Goodness  are  assumed  as  re- 
ferable to  one  intuitive  universal  Principle 
of  Harmony }  The  answer  is,  on  the 
ground  of  their  common  agreement. 

This  common  agreement  is  not  to  bo  re- 
conciled on  the  ground  of  likeness  in  *«•- 
sotion,  since  that  only  shows  the  different 
ces  in  the  emotions ;  neither  can  it  be  found 
in  the  reflective  faculties^  since  the  emo- 
tion precedes  the  understanding. 

'*  Where,  then,  shall  we  search  for  this  mys- 
terious ground  but  in  the  mind,  since  oulr 
there,  as  before  observed,  is  this  common  ef- 
fect known  as  a  fact  ?  and  where  in  the  mind 
but  in  some  inherent  Principle,  which  is  both 
intuitive  and  universal,  since,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  all  men  feel  it  v:ithout  knotting 
whyr    *    *    * 

'^  And  since  it  would  appear  that  we  cannot 
avoid  the  admission  of  some  such  Principle, 
having  a  reciprocal  relation  to  certain  out- 
ward objects,  to  account  for  these  kindred 
emotions  from  so  many  distinct  and  heteroge- 
neous sources,  it  remains  only  that  we  give  it 
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a  name;  which  has  already  been  anticipatad 
in  the  term  Harmony. 

'*'  The  next  question  here  is,  in  what  con- 
sists this  peculiar  relation  7  We  have  seen 
that  it  cannot  be  in  anything  that  is  essential 
to  any  condition  of  mere  being  or  existence; 
it  must  therefore  consist  in  some  indiscovera- 
hit  condition  indifferently  applicable  to  the 
Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral,  yet  only 
applicable  in  each  to  certain  kinds. 

"*  And  this  is  ail  that  we  do  or  can  know  of 
it  But  of  this  we  may  be  as  certain  as  that 
we  li?e  and  breathe.^' 

It  is  trao  we  may  analyze  the  properties 
of  sounds  and  colors,  and  frame  convenient 
rules  for  the  use  \)f  them,  but  there  is  a 
living  principle  which  they  cannot  reach — 
a  preexisting  idea  to  which  they  assimilate 
— &r  above  the  understanding  : — 

"Suppose  we  analyze  a  certain  combination 
of  sounds  and  colors,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
exact  relative  quantities  of  the  one  and  the 
collocation  of  the  other,  and  then  compare 
them.  What  possible  resemblance  can  the 
understanding  perceive  between  these  sounds 
and  colors  t  And  yet  a  something  within  us 
responds  to  both  in  a  similar  emotion.  And 
M  with  a  thousand  things,  nay,  with  myriads 
of  objects  that  have  no  other  affinity  but  with 
that  iny.sterious  harmony  which  began  with 
our  bein?,  which  slept  with  our  infancy,  and 
which  their  presence  only  seems  to  have 
avakenefl.  If  we  cannot  go  back  to  our  own 
cluliibood,  we  may  see  its  illustration  in  those 
about  us  who  are  now  emerging  into  that  un- 
^|)hi>tocated  state.  Look  at  them  in  the 
fields,  among  the  birds  and  flowers :  their  hap- 
py faces  speak  the  harmony  within  them : 
the  divine  instrument,  which  these  have  touch- 
tl  fives  them  a  joy  which,  perhaps,  only 
childhood  in  its  first  fresh  consciousness  can 
know.  Yet  what  do  they  understand  of  mu- 
sical quantities  or  of  the  theory  of  colors  ? 

"An»l  so  with  respect  to  Truth  and  Good- 
new:  whose  pre-exivSting  Ideas,  being  in  the 
livias:  constituents  of  an  immortal  spirit,  need 
W  the  slightest  breath  of  some  outward  con- 
dition of  the  true  and  good, — a  simple  prob- 
J«ffl.  or  a  kind  act, — to  awake  them,  as  it 
^cre,  from  their  unconscious  sleep,  and  start 
*J»*m  for  eternity." 

Had  the  child  not  something  boyond  the 
I»ver  of  di.scoverin^  and  apprehending 
f«fc'oqu'»Qc?8,  who  could  teach  him  the  idea 
^  right  ?     But  now — 

'•The  simplest  exposition,  whether  of  right 
or  wrotjpr,  even  by  an  ignorant  nurse,  is  in- 
taajly  ri^-iponled  to  by  something  within 
ki%  which,  thus  awakened,  becomes  to  him  a 


living  voice  ever  after ;  and  the  good  and  the 
true  must  thenceforth  answer  its  call,  even 
though  succeeding  years  would  fain  overlay 
them  with  the  suffocating  crowds  of  evil  and 
falsehood. 

"  We  do  not  say  that  these  eternal  Ideas'of 
Beauty,  Truth,  and  Goodness,  will,  strictly 
speaking,  always  act.  Though  indestructible, 
they  mav  be  banished  for  a  time  by  the  per- 
verted \Vill,  and  mockeries  of  the  brain,  like 
the  fume-born  phantoms  from  the  witches^ 
cauldron  in  Macbeth,  take  their  places,  and  as- 
sume their  functions.  We  have  examples 
of  this  in  every  age,  and  perhaps  in  none 
more  startling  than  in  the  present.  But  we 
mean  only  that  they  cannot  be  forgotten: 
nay,  they  are  but  too  often  recalled  with  un- 
welcome distinctness.  Could  we  read  the  an- 
nals which  must  needs  be  scored  on  every 
heart, — could  we  but  look  upon  those  of  the 
aged  reprobate, — who  will  doubt  that  their 
darkest  passages  are  those  made  visible  by 
the  distant  gleams  from  these  angelic  Forms, 
that,  like  the  Three  which  stood  before  the 
tent  of  Abraham,  once  looked  upon  his  youth  % 

*'And  we  doubt  not  that  the  truest  witness 
to  the  common  source  of  these  inborn  Ideas 
would  readily  be  acknowledged  by  all,  could 
they  return  to  it  now  with  their  matured  pow- 
er of  introspection,  which  is,  at  least,  one  of 
the  few  advantages  of  advancing  years.  But, 
though  we  cannot  bring  back  youth,  we  may 
still  recover  much  of  its  purer  revelations  of 
our  nature  from  what  has  been  left  in  the 
memory.  From  the  dim  present,  then,  we 
would  appeal  to  that  fresher  time,  ere  the 
young  spirit  had  shrunk  from  the  overbearing 
pride  ot  the  understanding,  and  confidently 
ask,  if  the  emotions  we  then  felt  from  the 
Beautiful,  the  True,  and  the  Good,  did  not 
seem  in  some  way  to  refer  to  a  common  origin. 
And  we  would  also  ask,  if  it  was  then  fre- 
quent that  the  influence  from  one  was  singly 
felt, — if  it  did  not  rather  bring  with  it,  how- 
ever remotely,  a  sense  of  something,  though 
\Wdely  differing,  yet  still  akin  to  it.  When 
we  basked  in  the  beauty  of  a  summer  sunset, 
was  there  nothing  in  the  sky  that  spoke  to  the 
soul  of  Truth  ana  Goodness  ?  And  when  the 
opening  intellect  first  received  the  truth  of  the 
great  law  of  gravitation,  or  felt  itself  mount- 
ing through  the  profound  of  space,  to  travel 
with  the  planets  in  their  unerring  rounds,  did 
never  then  the  kindred  Ideas  of  Goodness  and 
Beauty  chime  in,  as  it  were,  with  the  fabled 
music, — not  fabled  to  the  soul, — which  led 
you  on  like  one  entranced  ? 

'*  And  again,  when,  in  the  passive  quiet  of 
your  moral  nature,  so  predisposed  in  youth  to 
all  things  genial,  you  have  looked  abroad  on 
tliis  marvellous,  ever  teeming  Earth, — ever 
teeming  alike  for  mind  and  body,~and  have 
felt  upon  yott  flow,  as  from  ten  thousand 
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S rings  of  Goodness,  Tralh,  and  Beanly,  ten 
□lUMind  sIreamB  of  innocent  enjoyinenl  ^  diJ 
yoa  not  then  almott  ktar  tbem  shout  in  cdd- 
naence,  and  almost  sMlbem  gushing  upwards, 
at  if  Ihey  wonid  prove  their  unity,  in  me  har- 
tnonioDB  fountain  ?' 

Hitherlo  tlie  diacTudon  hai  coneidered 
the  ^ree  Ideas  of  beauty,  truth  and  eood- 
Deal  aa  separate ;  but  we  derive  a  large 
portioD  of  our  mental  qualification  fi'Om 
tbeir  mixed  modet,  in  whicb  thej  are  ooiu- 
bined  with  each  other  and  with  their  oppo- 
ntos,  as  in  plays  and  vot-ks  of  fiction. 
Sometimes  in  these  we  experience  a  partial 
harmony  verging  on  a  powerful  discord,  as 
in  the  example  m  King  Richard.  Perhaps 
we  are  permitted  this  interest  for  a  deeper 
pnrpoeo  than  we  are  wont  to  suppose, 
*'  becaose  tin  is  beat  seen  in  the  light  of 

To  these  mixed  modes  must  be  added 
another  class — that  of  imputed  attributes. 
In  the  iiuiDimate  world  there  are  multitudes 
of  ojects  which  we  cannot  coDtemplate 
without  imputing  to  them  cbsraotoristics 
which  we  aaoribe  to  human  beings.  This 
we  do,  not  from  association,  but  through  an 
unkBonn  affinity  or  general  law  of  the  tnind. 
We  distinguish  such  objects  by  such  epi- 
thets as  itatHy,  majtUic,  grand,  and  bo 
on: — 

"  It  is  HO  with  u»,  when  we  call  soaie  tail 
foreat  stalely,  oi  qualify  bb  niBJeslic  some 
broad  and  slowly- wimlin^  river,  or  some  vast, 
yet  unbroken  waterfall,  or  some  Bolilary,  gi- 
gantic pine,  seeming  lo  disdain  the  earth,  and 
to  hold  of  right  its  eternal  comrnunion  with 
air ;  or  when  lo  the  smooth  and  far-reaching 
expanse  of  our  inland  waters,  with  their  bor- 
dering and  receding  mountains,  as  Ihey  seem 
to  march  from  the  shores,  in  the  pomp  of  their 
dark  draperies  of  wood  and  mist,  we  apply 
the  terms  grand  and  magnificent .-  and  so  on- 
ward to  an  endless  snecesfion  of  obj( 


puung,  s 


t,  and  lend- 


-..„  -  IT  svmpalhies,  till  the  headlong  ruBh  of 
some  mignty  cataract  suddenly  thunilers  upon 
us.  But  how  is  it  then  1  in  the  twinkling  of 
•n  eye,  the  outflowina;  sympathies  ehb  back 
upon  the  heart ;  the  whole  mind  BeemB  severed 
from  earth,  and  the  awful  feeling  to  suspend 
the  breath  ; — (here  is  nothing  human  lo  whii!h 
we  can  liken  it.  And  here  begins  another 
kind  of  emotion,  which  we  call  Sublime." 

In  all  tliat  has  preceded,  the  outward 
world  has  been  considered  only  in  relation 
to  man,  and  '*  the  homait  being  m  the  pre- 
^lerminod  centre  to  wbioh  it  wm  deugaed 


to  converge.  But,  as  reganb  the  snUiBW, 
the  centre  is  not  in  man ;  he  eaniii't  con- 
tain the  idea,  yet  is  forever  attracted  to  it- 
Why  may  we  not  consider  that  as  there  is 
a  living  pi  inciple  of  htrmony  within  bb, 
unifying  all  our  mental  pleasures,  lo  tbera 
is  also  without  ns,  an  infinite  harmony,  to 
which  our  own  is  attracted,  and  whence  it 
emanated  when  "  man  became  a  livii^ 
son!  P "  Nothing  finite  can  aceount  for  the 
emotion ;  hut  clothe  any  single  pMsion  or 
mere  oAed  thought  with  \a6  idea  of  the 
infinite,  and  it  becomes  anblime.  As  for 
instance,  in  the  Mosaic  words,  "  Let  then 
be  l^ht,  and  there  was  l^ht." 

The  source  of  the  snUime  is  always  mh 
extra — never  in  ourselves.  There  b  no 
sublimity  to  a  man  in  his  own  despair ; 
though  there  may  be  in  contemplating  that 
of  another,  removed  £'om  sympathy  bj 
lime  or  after- description. 

Neither  b  there  any  sublimity  in  per- 
sonal terror,  though  sublimity  may  be  felt, 
as  in  a  stoim  at  sea,  while  the  iudividBalb 
conscious  of  bb  danger.  The  sense  of  &»• 
cnrily  or  the  presence  of  danger,  are  mero 
accidents ;  the  sublime  emotion  b  a  pnre- 
ly  mental  one  and  b  felt  through  contem- 
plation. There  is  a  fascination  in  danger 
which  is  one  of  its  most  exciting  accompa- 
niments: 

"let  us  Inni  to  Mont  Blanc,  that  mighty 
pyramid  of  iee,  in  whose  shadow  miefat  re- 
pose all  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs,  it  rises 
before  the  traveller  like  ihe  accumulating 
mausoleam  of  Europe :  perhaps  he  looks  op- 
on  it  as  his  own  beJnre  nis  natural  time :  yet 
he  cannot  away  from  it.  A  terrible  cham 
harries  him  over  frightful  chasms,  whose  blue 
depths  seem  like  those  of  Ihe  ocean  ;  he  eats 
his  way  up  a  polislied  precipice,  shining  like 
steel,— as  elusive  to  ifie  touch;  be  creeps 
slowly  and  warily  around  arxl  beneath  htiga 
clitTs  of  snow ;  now  he  looks  up,  and  sees 
their  brows  fretted  by  the  percolating  waters 
like  a  Gothic  ceiling,  and  he  fears  even  lo 
whisper,  lestsn  audibiebreath  shon Id  awaken 
the  avalanche;  sihI  thushe  climbs  and  clinbs, 
till  the  dizzy  summit  fills  up  his  neaenr*  of 
fearful  ecsiacy." 

A  work  Ol  Art  may  be  as  truly  snhlimo 
as  a  natural  object ;  but  in  order  to  be  so 
it  must  lead  us  to  an  idea  which  b  withoot 
and  above  na — wbioh  gives  ns  a  sense  of 

the  infinite : 

"  For  instance ;  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  and 
thsintricata  unity  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  whoaa 
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beginnine  and  end  are  alike  intan^ble,  while 
its  climbing  toner  KeiDB  visibly  even  to  Kse 
to  the  Idea,  whicb  il  strireB  to  emboily, — these 
have  nothing  in  common, — hardly  two  Ibinga 
could  be  named  that  are  more  unlike  )  yet  m 
relation  to  man  they  have  but  one  end  :  for 
who  can  hear  the  ocean  when  breathing  in 
wraih,  and  limit  it  in  hie  mind,  though  he 
think  not  of  Him  who  gives  it  voice  t  or  as- 
cend thai  spire  without  feeling  his  faculties 
vanish,  as  it  were,  with  ile  vanishing  point, 
into  the  abyss  of  space  1  If  there  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  effect  Irom  these  and  other  objects, 
it  is  only  in  the  intensity,  the  degree  of  impe- 
tus given;  as  between  that  from  ihe  sudden 
eiploBJon-of  a  volcano  and  from  the  slow  and 
heavy  movement  of  a  ri»ng  thunder-cloud  ; 
its  character  and  its  office  are  the  same, — in 
its  awful  harmony  to  coDoect  the  created  with 
ila  Infinite  Cause. 

"But  let  us  comoare  this  effect  with  that 
from  Beauty.  Would  the  Parthenon,  for  in- 
stance, with  its  beautiful  forms.- — made  stilt 
more  beautiful  under  its  native  eky, — seeming 
almost  endued  with  the  breaih  of  life,  as  i(  its 
conscious  purple  were  a  living  suflusion 
brought  forth  in  sympathy  by  the  enamoured 
blushes  of  a  Grecian  sunset; — wou'd  this 
beautiful  object  even  then  elevate  the  soul 
above  its  own  roof?  No:  we  should  he  fill- 
ed with  a  pure  delight, — but  with  no  lunging 
to  rise  still  higher.  It  would  satisfy  us; 
whicb  the  sublime  does  not ;  for  the  feeling  is 
too  vast  to  be  citcu inscribed  by  human  con- 
tent." 

The  iDpemattiral,  and  (he  beings  which 
belong  ta  it,  being  imniediatcty  connected 
with  the  infinite  are  always  suhlime.  The 
highest  example  of  this  is  in  the  angelie 
nature.  This  icads  to  a  ducuasiaD  of  the 
question  bow  far  is  beauty  compatible 
with  sublimity,  and  the  answer  is,  that 
where  the  former  b  not  essential  but  a 
mere  contingent,  ita  admission  or  rejection 
b  a  matt«r  of  indifference.  (It  seems  to 
us  that  in  the  case  of  aneels,  aa  in  the  ca- 
taract, Allstom  has  given  an  instance 
where  the  beautiful  approaches  and  mer- 
ges in  the  sublime  ;  and  in  proof  of  this  Ve 
could  cite  no  better  examples  than  the 
figures  of  angels  in  his  own  recently  publish- 
ed outlines  and  sketches.*) 

Among  the  sources  of  the  Jalte  sublime 
are,  sympathy  with  excruciating  bodily 
Buffering.  Bodily  suffering  may  be  admit- 
ted as  auxiliary  to  a  sublime  end,  as  the 


•  Tbe  reader  !■  referjBd  to  a  notice  of  therc  by 
the  pre.-eui  writer  in  the  May  Dumbei  of  the  "  Art 
Union  BuUetin." 


expositor  of  moral  deformity ;  but  it  is,  of 
itself,  insufficient  as  a  cause  of  sublimity. 
In  like  manner  also  the  horrible,  the  loath- 
some, the  hideous,  and  the  monstrous,  are 
impassible  boundaries  to  the  true  sublime. 

It  would  seem  that  beauty  is  the  "  ex- 
treme point  or  last  summit  of  the  natural 
world,  since  in  it  we  recognize  the  higbegt 
emotion  of  which  we  are  susceptihle  from 
the  purely  physical.  Ascending  from  it 
into  the  moral  we  find  its  inflnence  dimioi- 
shing  in  the  ratio  of  our  progress  upward. 
We  first  come  to  elegwice  ;  then  to  majesty, 
then  to  grandeur,  then  beautj  seems  u- 
most  to  vanish,  and 

"  A  new  form  rises  before  ns,  somysleriou", 
BO  undefined  and  elusive  to  ihe  senses,  (hat 
we  turn,  as  if  for  its  more  disiinct  image, 
within  ourselves,  and  there,  with  wonder, 
amazement,  awe,  we  see  il  filling,  distending, 
stretching  every  faculty,  till,  like  ihe  Giant  of 
Olranlo,  it  seems  almost  to  burst  the  imagina- 
tion :  under  this  strange  confluence  of  oppo- 
site emnlions,  this  terrible  pleasure,  we  call 
the  awful  form  Sublimily.  ThiH  was  the  still, 
small  voice  that  shook  the  Prophet  on  Ho- 
reb ; — though  small  to  his  ear,  il  was  more 
than  his  imagination  could  contain ;  he  could 
nol  hear  il  again  and  live." 

So  if  we  descend  from  beauty  (om 
author  does  not  pretend  to  give  all  the  gra- 
dations upward  or  downward)  we  come  to 
the  handsome,  the  pretty,  the  comely,  the 
plain,  &o.  till  we  M  to  the  ugly.  These 
end  the  chain  of  pleasurable  excitement 
but  not  that  of  forms;  "which  taking  now 
as  if  a  literal  curve,  ^rain  bends  upward, 
till  meeting  the  descending  extreme  of  the 
moral,  it  seems  to  complete  the  mi^ty 
circle.  And  in  this  dark  segment  will  m 
found  the  startling  union  of  deepening  dis- 
cords, still  deepening,  as  it  rises  from  the 
ugly  to  the  loathsome,  thi 
frightful  and  the  appaling. 

"  Ai  we  follow  the  chain  through  this  last 
region  of  disease,  mirary,  and  sin,  of  embodied 
Discord,  and  feel,  as  we  must,  in  the  mutil- 
ated affinities  of  iiH  revolting  forms,tbeir  fear- 
ful relation  to  this  fair,  harmonjons  creation, — 
how  does  the  awful  fact,  in  these  ils  breath- 
ing fragments,  speak  to  us  of  a  fallen  world ! 

••  As  the  living  centre  of  this  slnpendoUB 
circle  stands  the  Soul  of  Man ;  the  cotutioua 
Reality,  lo  which  the  vast  inclosure  is  but  ihe 
symbol.  How  vast,  then,  hi»  being !  If  space 
could  measure  it,  the  remotest  slat  would  fall 
within  its  limits.  Well,  then,  may  he  Irein> 
ble  to  essay  it  even  in  thought;  for  whcM 
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must  it  carry  him, — that  winged  messenger, 
fleeter  than  light?  Where  but  to  the  confines 
of  the  Infinite ;  even  to  the  presence  of  the 
unutterable  Life^  on  which  nothing  finite  can 
look  and  livel" 

Final! f/y  the  principle  of  Harmony  is 
"  the  universal  and  eternal  witness  of  God's 
goodness  and  love,  to  draw  man  to  him- 
self." Another  evidence  of  its  spiritual 
origin  is  that  it  can  never  be  realized  by 
any  liuman  being  as  such.  We  all  deserve 
it  and  tend  towards  it,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave ;  but  the  absolute  Harmony,  or 
perfect  assimilation  of  all  the  elements  of 
beauty,  truth,  and  goodness  never  comes. 
We  are  hence  impelled  to  ceaseless  action. 
And  the  motive  is  the  hope  to  realize  or  at 
least  approximate  more  nearly  to  a  satis- 
fying  state.  And  yet  such  a  state  was 
never  gained  in  this  life  by  the  attainment 
of  any  obj  ^ct ;  the  secret  ruler  of  the  soul, 
the  inscrutable,  ever  present  spirit  of  Har- 
mony points  to  another  world  : 

*'  We  have  said  that  man  cannot  to  him- 
self become  the  object  of  Harmony, — that  is, 
find  its  proper  correlative  in  himself ;  and  we 
have  seen  that,  in  hi-*  present  state,  the  posi- 
tion is  true.  IIow  is  it,  then  in  the  world  of 
spirit  ?  Who  can  answer  ?  And  yet,  perhaps, 
— if  without  irreverence  we  might  hazard  the 
conjecture, — as  a  finite  creature,  having  no 
centre  but  himself  on  which  to  revolve,  may  it 
not  be  tliiit  his  true  correlative  will  there  be 
revealeil  (if,  indeed,  it  be  not  before)  to  the  dis- 
embodied man,  in  the  Being  that  made  him  ? 
And  may  it  not  also  follow,  that  the  Principle 
we  speak  of  will  cease  to  be  potential,  and 
flow  out,  as  it  were,  and  harmonize  with  the 
eternal  form  of  Hope,  —  even  that  Hope 
whose  living  end  is  in  the  unapproachable  In- 
finite ? 

"Let  us  suppose  this  form  of  hope  to  be 
taken  away  from  an  immortal  beins:  who  has 
no  self-sal isfying  power  within  him,  what 
would  be  his  condition?  A  conscious  inter- 
minable vacuum,  were  such  a  thing  possible, 
would  but  faintly  image  it.  Hope,  then, 
though  in  its  nature  unrealizable,  is  not  a  mere 
notion ;  for  so  long  as  it  continues  hope,  it  is 
to  the  mind  an  object  and  an  object  to  be  real- 
ized ;  so,  where  its  form  is  eternal,  it  cannot 
but  be  to  it  an  ever-during  object.  Hence  we 
m;iy  conceive  of  a  never-ending  approxima- 
tion to  what  can  never  be  realized. 

*'  From  this  it  would  appear,  that,  while  we 
cannot  to  ourselvps  become  the  object  of  Har- 
mony, it  JH  nevertheless  certain,  from  the  uni- 
versal de>ire  so  to  realize  it,  that  we  cannot 


uppress  the  continual  impulse  of  this  para- 
mount Principle ;  which,  therefore,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  must  have  a  double  purpose ;  first,  by 
its  outward  manifestation,  which  we  all  re- 
cognize, to  confirm  its  reality,  and  secondly, 
to  convince  the  mind  that  its  true  object  is  not 
merely  out  of,  but  above,  itself, — and  only  to 
be  found  in  the  Infinite  Creator.'' 

Thus  concludes  the  introductory  dis- 
course. Our  imperfect  sketch  can  give 
of  course  but  a  dim  notion  of  the  concla- 
siveness  of  its  reasoning  or  its  beauty  as  a 
piece  of  elegant  literature.  The  hypothe- 
sis upon  which  all  is  based  will  be  seen  to 
be  the  same  which  was  insisted  on  in  the 
the  preliminary  note — the  doctnne  of  in- 
nate ideas.  It  would  not  be  very  difficult 
to  cite  authority  against  or  to  frame  an 
argument  to  controvert  this  old  theory ;  but 
whether  we  go  with  Locke  or  Plato,  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  system  are  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  truth,  to  the  ex- 
tent and  for  the  purposes  here  set  forth. 
Yes,  we  exclaim,  as  we  rise  from  aporusal 
of  this  discourse,  there  are  "  inborn  ideas," 
which  have  only  a  "  potential  existence,'* 
untill  called  into  consciousness  by  their  pro- 
per assiniilants  ;  tharo  is  a  "  predetermined 
co-relation"  bstween  the  obJ3cts  of  sense 
and  the  mind — a  "  dual  reality,"  in  which 
alone  we  exist.  And  there  is  also  a  li- 
ving principle  of  harmony  within  us  corres- 
ponding to  an  infinite  harmony  without ; 
and  the  mental  elevation  we  experienoe  in 
the  recognition  of  beauty,  truth  and  gooi- 
noss,  is  but  the  triform  upward  impulse  of 
this  inward  harmony,  without  which  we 
should  become  like  beasts,  having  none 
other  but  sensual  pleasures.  Moreover, 
we  have  found  at  last  the  true  source  of 
the  sublime,  and  are  no  longer  left  to 
wander  in  flowery  daclamation  respecting 
the  "  sublim3  and  beautiful."  We  have 
something  which  takes  deeper  root  than  the 
rules  of  Blair  and  Beattie — a  theory  whose 
simplicity,  clearness  and  universality  of 
application  at  once  evidence  its  truth,  and 
make  it  adhere  and  combine  with  the  mind 
as  by  virtue  of  an  irrisistible  affinity.  Did 
we  profess  any  prophetic  reputation,  we 
would  willingly  vjnture  all  the  hazard  which 
could  be  incurred  in  p.  evicting  that  this 
discourse  will  hereafter  b3  known  as  the 
basis  and  corner-stone  to  a  new  philosophy 
of  art. 
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LECTURE   FIRST. 

The  first  lecture  treats  of  art,  and  pro- 
poses for  discussion,  "  what  are  ttie  charao- 
terlstics  irbicli  distinguish  it  from  nature, 
which  it  proposes  to  imitate  ? " 

First.  It  is  cbai-actei  izid  by  ori;Tinality. 
By  this  is  meant  "  anjihiag  (admitted  by 
the  loind  a.i  true),  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
author,  and  which  distinguishes  his  produc- 
tion from  all  others."  There  ia  a  some- 
thing in  every  individual  mind  which  is  not 
in  any  other  ;  we  do  not  look  upon  nature 
with  exactly  the  same  eyes.  There  is  also 
great  difference  in  the  power  of  re-pro- 
aucing  individual  impressions.  Where  this 
power  exists  iu  so  high  a  degree  as  to 
make  others  eee  and  feel  a*  the  iudividual 
possessing  it  saw  and  felt — this,  in  relation 
to  art, is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  originalitv. 
An  example  of  originality  may  be  had  in 
the  case  of  two  portraits  of  the  same  per- 
son by  different  artists,  supposing  the  ao- 
cessoiicB  and  the  technical  process  the  same 
in  both.  I'hey  may  be  equally  good  aa 
likenesses  ;  yet,  there  will  be  a  lometking 
in  each  which  will  distinguish  it  from  the 
other.  E^h  will  be  qualified  by  the  ori- 
nality  of  its  artist.  They  may  both  be 
true  iu  a  double  sense — as  to  the  living 
original  and  to  the  individuality  of  the  two 
painters. 

There  ia  no  such  thing  as  absolute  iden- 
tity between  a  natural  object  and  its  repre- 
sented image.  What  we  receive  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  difference,  is  this  indivi- 
dualized or  poetic  tmtb.  The  poetry  of 
nature  consists  in  the  scntiraent  and  react- 
ing life  it  receives  from  the  human  fancy 
and  affectioDS.  Not  that  art  implies  any 
coDtradiction  to  nature,  but  only  a  modiS- 
cation  of  it  by  the  personal — a  difference 
with  resemblance. 

Secmtd.  Art  is  characterized  by  human 
or  poetic  truth,  "that  which  may  be  said 
to  exist  exclusively  in  and  for  the  mind, 
and  as  contra- distinguished  from  the  truth 
of  things  in  the  oatnral  or  external  world. " 
Certain  objects  affect  us  all  in  nearly  the 
same  manner.  Why  they  do  so,  we  cannot 
tell ;  eici-pt  that  it  is  by  the  action  of  the 
power  within  us,  reflecting  itself  in  the  out- 
ward— as  life  answering  to  life.  Whatever 
harmonizes  with  the  instinctive  decisions  of 
this  pow'T,  we  call  Poetic  Truth. 

l^ird.  Art  is  characterized  by  inven- 


tion; viz.,  "any  nnpracticed  mode  of  pre- 
senting a  Bubj'ict,  whether  by  the  combina- 
tion of  forms  ab'eady  known,  or  by  the 
union  and  modiGcatbn  of  known  but  fra^ 
mentary  parts  into  a  new  and  consist«nt 
whole  ;  in  both  cases  tested  by  the  two  ' 
preceding  characteristics." 

Of  thejirst  kind  of  invention,  which  is 
called  the  Katuial,  every  school  and  galle- 
ry produce  examples,  "fiomthe  historieft 
of  Ka&elle,tbe  landscapes  of  Claude  and 
PouBsin,  and  othcis,  to  the  familiar  scenes 
of  Jan  Steen,  Ostade,  and  Brower."  The 
objects  are  all  natural,  and  in  respect  of 
invention  they  occupy  common  ground, 
however  widely  Ihcy  differ  in  subject  and 
treatment. 

"  In  order,  however,  more  dislincily  to  ei- 
liibit  their  common  ground  of  Invention  wg 
will  Itiefly  examine  a  picture  by  Oslade, 
and  then  compare  it  with  one  by  Raffa 
elle,  than  whom  no  two  artists  could  well  be 
imaRined  having  less  in  common. 

■'The  interior  of  a  Dutch  collaj^e  forms  the 
scene  of  0.=tade'8  work,  presentinr  fomclhing 
between  a  kitchen  and  a  etable.  Itx  iiiiucipie 
object  is  the  carcass  of  a  ho^,  newly  watched 
anil  hung  up  lo  (try  ;  Bubotdinale  to  which  is 
a  woman  nursing  an  infant;  the  accessories, 
various  garments,  pots,  kettles,  and  other  cu- 
linarv  utensils. 

"The  bare  enumeration  of  the^e  coarse  ma> 
terials  would  naturally  preili^pose  the  mind  of 
"""    """-quninled  with  the  Dutch  school,  to 


h  ingredients.  And  such,  indeed,  would 
be  their  effect  under  the  hand  of  any  but  a 
real  Artist.  Let  u»  look  into  the  [liciiire  and 
Oslade's  mind,  as  it  leaves  its  imprefS  on  ihfl 
several  obiecla.  Observe  how  he  spreads  his 
principal  lignt,  from  the  suspended  carcass  to 
the  surrounding  objects.  mouldJoK  it,  so  to 
speak,  into  agreeable  shapes,  here  hy  extend- 
ing it  lo  a  bit  of  drapery,  there  to  an  earthem 
Eot  i  then  connecting  it,  by  the  flash  from  a 
lass  kettle,  with  his  second  tight,  the  woman 
and  child  ;  and  again  turning  the  eye  into  the 
dark  [eceKses  through  a  labyrinth  of  broken 
chaiis,  old  baskets,  roosting  fow^  and  bits  of 
Biraw,  till  a  glimpse  of  sunshine,  from  a  half 
open  window,  gleams  on  the  ej*e,  as  it  were, 
like  an  echo,  and  sending  it  back  to  the  prin- 
cipal object,  which  now  seems  to  act  on  the 
mind  an  a  luminous  source  of  all  ttlo^e  diverg* 
iiig  tights.  But  the  magical  whole  i»  not  yet 
ciimpteted  ;  the  mystery  of  color  has  been  call- 
ed in  to  the  aid  of  light,  and  so  subily  blends 
that  we  can  hardly  separate  themj  at  least, 
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until  their  united  effect  has  first  been  felt,  and 
after  we  have  begun  the  process  of  cold  analy- 
sis. Yet  even  then  we  cannot  long  proceed 
before  we  find  the  charm  returning;  as  we 
pass  from  the  blaze  of  light  on  the  carcass, 
vrhere  all  the  tints  of  the  prism  seem  to  be 
faintly  subdued,  we  are  met  on  its  borders  by 
the  dark  harslet,  glowing  like  rubies ;  then  we 
repose  awhile  on  the  white  cap  and  kerchief  of 
the  nursing  mother;  then  we  are  roused  again 
by  the  flickering  strife  of  the  antagonist  colors 
on  a  blue  jacket  and  red  petticoat ;  then  the 
strife  is  softened  by  the  low  yellow  of  a  straw 
bottomed  chair ;  and  thus  with  alternating  ex- 
citement and  repose  do  we  travel  through  the 
picture,  till  the  scientific  explorer  loses  the 
analyst  in  the  unresisting  passiveness  of  a  po- 
etic dream.  Now  all  this  will  no  doubt  ap- 
pear to  many,  if  not  absurd,  at  least  exaggera- 
ted :  but  not  so  to  those  who  have  ever  felt 
the  sorcery  of  color.  They,  we  are  sure,  will 
be  the  last  to  question  the  character  of  the  feel- 
ing^ because  of  the  ingredients  which  worked 
the  spell,  and,  if  true  to  themselves,  they  must 
call  it  poetry.  Nor  will  they  consider  it  any 
disparagement  to  the  all-accomplished  Raffa- 
elle  to  say  of  Ostade  that  he  also  was  an  Art- 
ist. 

*'  We  turn  now  to  a  work  of  the  great  Ital- 
ian,— the  Death  of  Ananias.    The  scene  is 
laid  in  a  plain  apartment,  which  is  wholly  de- 
void of  ornament,  as  became  the  hall  of  audi- 
ence of  the  primitive  Christians.     The  Apos- 
tles (then  eleven  in  number)  have  assembled 
to    transact    the    temporal   business    of   the 
Church,  and  are  standing  together  on  a  slight- 
ly elevated  platform,  about  which,  in  various 
attitudes,  some  standing,  others  kneeling,  is 
gathered  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  their 
new  converts,  male  and  female.     This  quiet 
assembly  (for  we  still  feel  its  quietness  in  the 
midst  of  the   awful  judgment)   is   suddenly 
roused  by  the  sudden   fall  of  one  of  their 
brethren;  some   of  them   turn   and   see   him 
struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death.     A  mo- 
ment before  he  was  in  the  vigor  of  life, — 
as   his   muscular  limbs  still  bear  evidence; 
but  he  had  uttered  a  falsehood,  and  an  instant 
after  his  frame  is  convulsed  from  head  to  foot. 
Nor  do  we  doubt  for  a  moment  as  to  the  aw- 
ful cause  :  it  is  almost  expressed  in  voice  by 
those  nearest  to  him,  and,  though  varied  by 
their  different  temperaments,  by  terror,  aston- 
ishment, and  submissive  faith,  this  voice  has 
yet  but  one  meaning, — '  Ananias  has  lied  to 
the  Holy  Ghost.'     The  terrible  words,  as  if 
audible  to  the  mind,  now  direct  us  to  him  who 
pronounced  his  doom,  and  the  singly-raised 
finger  of  the  Apostle  marks  him  the  judge ; 
yet  not  of  himself, — for  neither  his  attituJe, 
air,  nor  expression  has  anything  in  unison 
with  the  impetuous  Peter, — he  is  now  the 
simple,  passive,  yet  awful  instrument  of  the 


Almighty :  while  another  on  the  right,  with 
equal  calmness,  though  with  more  severity, 
by  his  elevated  arm,  as  beckoning  to  judge- 
ment, anticipates  the  fate  of  the  entering  Sap- 
phira.  Yet  all  is  not  done ;  lest  a  question  re- 
main, the  Apostle  on  the  left  confirms  the  judg- 
ment. No  one  can  mistake  what  passes  witn- 
in  him ;  like  one  transfixed  in  adoration,  his 
uplifted  eyes  seem  to  ray  out  his  soul,  as  if  in 
recognition  of  the  divine  tribunal.  But  the 
overpowering  thought  of  Omnipotence  is  now 
tempered  by  the  human  sympathy  of  bis  com- 
panion, whose  open  hands,  connecting  the 
past  with  the  present,  seem  almost  to  articu- 
late, *  Alas,  my  brother  !*  By  this  exquisite 
turn,  we  are  next  brought  to  John,  the  gentle 
almoner  of  the  Churcn,  who  is  dealing  oat 
their  portions  to  the  needy  brethren.  And 
here,  as  most  remote  from  the  judged  Ananias, 
whose  suffering  seems  not  yet  to  have  reached 
it,  we  find  a  spot  of  repose, — not  to  pass  by, 
but  to  linger  upon,  till  we  feel  its  quiet  influ- 
ence diffusing  itself  over  the  whole  mind  ;  nay, 
till,  connecting  it  with  the  beloved  Desciple, 
we  find  it  leading  us  back  through  the  excit- 
ing scene,  modifying  even  our  deepest  emo- 
tions with  a  kindred  tranquility. 

^^  This  is  Invention ;  we  have  not  moyed  a 
step  through  the  picture  but  at  the  will  of  the 
Artist.  He  invented  the  chain  which  we  have 
followed,  link  by  link,  through  every  emotion, 
assimilating  many  into  one ;  and  this  is  the 
secret  by  which  he  prepared  us,  without  ex- 
citing horror,  to  contemplate  the  struggle  of 
mortal  agony. 

''  This  too  is  Art ;  and  the  highest  art,  when 
thus  the  awful  power,  without  losing  its  cha- 
racter, is  tempered,  as  it  were,  to  pur  mysteri- 
ous desires.  In  the  work  of  Ostade,  we  see 
the  same  inventive  power,  no  less  effective, 
though  acting  through  the  medium  of  the 
humblest  materials.' 

The  second  kind  of  invention  rises  from 
the  probable  to  the  possible ;  this  we  term 
ideal.  To  this  kind  bdlong  the  beings  of 
Homer,  Shakspeare  and  Milton — gods  and  . 
heroes,  fairies,  calibans,  angels  and  devils. 
These  all  are  imbued  with  poetic,  with 
eternal  truth : — 

*»  Of  the  immutable  nature  of  this  peculiar 
Truth,  we  have  a  like  instance  in  the  Farnese 
Hercules ;  the  work  of  the  Grecian  sculptor 
Glycon, — we  had  almost  said  his  immortal 
offspring.  Since  the  time  of  its  birth^  cities 
and  empires,  even  whole  nations,  have  disap- 
peared, giving  place  to  others,  more  or  less 
barbarous  or  civilized;  yet  these  are  as 
nothing  to  the  countless  revolutions  which 
have  marked  the  interval  in  the  manners, 
habits,  and  opinions  of  men.    Is  it  reasona- 
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ble,  then,  to  suppose  that  any  thing  not  im- 
mutable in  its  nature  could  possibly  have 
withstood'  such  continued  fluctuation  ?" 

"  Perhaps  the  attempt  to  give  form  and  sub- 
stance to  a  pure  Idea  was  never  so  petfeclly 
accomplished  as  in  this  wonderful  figure. 
Who  has  ever  seen  the  ocean  in  re]K)se,  m  its 
awful  sleep,  that  smooths  it  like  glass,  yet 
cannot  level  its  unfathomed  swell  1  So  seems 
to  us  the  repose  of  this  tremendous  personifi- 
cation of  strength ',  the  Jaboring  eye  heaves  on 
itsslumbeiitig  sea  of  muscles,  and  trembles 
like  a  skiff  as  it  passes  over  them :  but  the 
silent  intimations  of  the  spirit  beneath  at 
length  become  audible ;  the  startled  imagina- 
tion hears  it  in  its  rage,  sees  it  in  motion,  and 
6ees  its  resistless  might  in  the  massive  wrecks 
that  follow  the  uproar.  And  this  from  a  piece 
of  marble,  cold,  immoveable,  lifeless!  Surely 
there  is  that  in  man,  which  the  senses  cannot 
reach,  nor  the  plumb  of  the  understanding 
sound. 

^^  r<et  us  now  turn  to  the  Apollo  called  Bel- 
vedere. In  this  supernatural  being,  the  human 
form  seems  to  have  been  assumed  as  if  to 
make  visible  the  harmonious  confluence  of  the 
pure  ideas  of  grace,  fleetness,  and  majesty  ] 
nor  do  we  think  it  too  fanciful  to  add  celestial 
splendor;  for  such,  in  efiect,  are  the  thoughts 
which  crowd,  or  rather  rush,  into  the  mind  on 
first  beholding  it.  Who  that  saw  it  in  what 
may  be  called  the  place  of  its  glory,  the  Gal- 
lery of  Napoleon,  ever  thought  of  it  as  a  man, 
much  less  as  a  statue ;  but  did  not  feel  rather 
as  if  the  vision  before  him  were  of  another 
world, — of  one  who  had  just  lighted  on  the 
earth,  and  with  a  step  so  ethereal,  that  the 
next  instant  he  would  vault  into  the  air  ?  If 
I  may  be  permitted  to  recall  the  impression 
which  it  made  on  myself,  I  know  not  that  I 
could  better  describe  it  than  as  a  sudden  in- 
tellectual flash,  fillinfr  the  whole  mind  with 
light, — and  light  in  motion.  It  seemed  to  the 
mind  what  the  first  Hght  of  the  sun  is  to  the 
senses,  as  it  emerges  from  the  ocean ;  when 
from  a  point  of  light  the  whole  orb  at  once 
appears  to  be  bound  from  the  waters,  and  to 
dart  its  rays,  as  by  a  visible  explosion,  through 
the  profound  of  space.  Bui,  as  the  deified 
Sun,  how  completely  is  the  conception  verified 
in  the  thoughts  that  follow  the  etfulgent  origi- 
nal and  its  marble  counterpart!  Perennial 
youth,  perennial  brightness,  follow  them  both. 
vVho  can  imagine  the  old  age  of  the  sun  ?  As 
soon  may  we  think  of  an  old  Apollo.  Now 
all  this  may  be  ascribed  to  the  imagination  of 
the  beholder.  Granted, — yet  will  it  not  thus 
be  explained  away.  For  that  is  the  very 
faculty  addressed  by  every  work  of  Genius, — 
whose  nature  is  suggestive;  and  only  when 
it  excites  to  or  awakens  congenial  thoughts 
and  emotions,  filling  the  imagination  with 
corresponding  images,  does  it  attain  its  proper 


end.    The  false  and  the  commonplace  can 
never  do  this. 

"It  were  easy  to  multiply  similar  exam- 
ples }  the  bare  mention  of  a  single  name  in 
modern  art  might  conjure  up  a  host; — the 
name  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  mighty  sove-' 
reign  of  the  Ideal,  than  whom  no  one  ever 
trod  so  near,  jret  so  securely,  the  dizzy  brink 
of  the  Impossible." 

Fourth.  The  last  characteristic  of  art  18 
unity,  or  ''such  an  interdependence  of  all 
the  parts  as  shall  constitute  a  whole."  All 
we  know  .respecting  this  is,  that  the  mind 
requires  it.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  bj 
which  to  measure  the  too  much  or  too 
little ;  every  work  roust  contain  its  law 
within  itself.  No  unmodi^ed  mere  copy 
of  natural  objects  satisfies  the  imagination ; 
it  always  afifects  us  as  fragmentary.  In  the 
actual  world,  all  things  relate  to  and  de- 
pend upon  each  other  in  the  infinite  har- 
mony of  nature.  So  it  is  in  the  world  of 
art,  which  is  a  human  world ;  the  mysteri- 
ous law  of  harmony  is  ever  impelling  us  to 
the  establishing  such  a  mutual  coherence 
as  results  in  a  symmetrical  whole. 

That  great  artists  make  sometimes  great 
mistakes  in  realizing  their  conceptions  does 
not  conflict  with  the  principles  here  laid 
down.  The  artist  does  not  see  his  own 
woik,  but  looks  through  it,  upon  the  image 
in  his  mind.  When  time  has  erased  that 
he  can  thus  see  his  own  work  as  others  see 
it,  whether  true  or  false. 

The  lecture  concludes  with  a  paragraph 
upon  the  education  of  an  artist,  which  must 
not  be  omitted. 

"These  last  rem-  rks  very  naturally  lead  us 
to  another  subject,  and  one  ot  no  minor  im- 
portance ;  we  mean,  the  education  of  an  Ar- 
tist ;  on  this,  however,  we  shall  at  present  add 
but  a  few  words.  We  use  the  word  education 
in  its  widest  sense,  as  invcilving  not  only  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  intellect,  but  a 
corres|)onding  dei^lopement  of  the  moral 
being ;  for  the  wisdom  of  the  intellect  is  of 
little  worth,  if  it  be  not  in  harmony  with  the 
higher  spiiilual  truth.  Nor  will  a  moderate, 
incidental  cultivation  suflSce  to  liim  who  would 
become  a  great  Artist.  He  must  sound  no 
less  than  the  full  depths  of  his  being  ere  he  is 
fitted  for  his  calling;  a  calling  in  its  very  con- 
dition lofty,  demanding  an  agent  by  whom, 
from  the  actual  living  world,  is  to  he  wrought 
an  imagined  consistent  world  of  Art, — not 
fantastic,  or  object1es.s  but  having  a  pui|  ose, 
and  that  purpose,  in  all  its  figments,  a  distinct 
relation  to  man^s  nature,  and  all  that  pertains 
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to  il,  from  the  humblest  emotion  to  ihe  hi.^h- 
e»t  nspirution  ;  the  circle  thai  bounds  il  bein;; 
that  only  which  bounds  his  aiJiril, — even  the 
confines  of  lliat  higher  world,  where  i.lea) 
glimpses  of  angelic  forms  are  somelimes  per- 
mitieJ  10  his  sublimated  vision.  Art  may,  in 
truth,  be  callei!  the  kamaa  world;  for  it  is  so 
far  the  woik  of  man,  that  bis  beneficent  Crea- 
tor has  e»|iecially  endowed  him  with  ibe 
Sowers  to  construct  il;  and,  if  so,  surely  nut 
)r  hi*  mere  amusement,  but  as  a  pari  (small 
thou{;h  it  be)  of  that  mighty  plan  which  the 
infinite  Wisdom  has  ordained  for  the  evolution 
of  Ihe  human  spirit;  whereby  is  intended,  not 
alone  the  enlargement  of  bis  sphere  of  pleas- 
ure, but  of  his  higher  capacities  of  adoration ; 
— as  it,  in  the  gift,  he  had  said  unto  man, 
Thou  shall  know  me  by  the  powers  I  have 
given  thee.  The  calling  of  an  Artist,  then,  is 
one  of  no  eommon  responsibility ;  and  it  well 
becomes  him  to  consider  at  the  threshold, 
wlieiher  he  shall  assume  it  for  high  and  noble 
purposes,  or  for  the  low  and  licentious." 

LECTURE    THIRD. 

The  two  remaining  lectures,  although  of 
greater  practical  importance  to  artists,  in 
that  they  extend  and  cliborata  the  princi- 
ples already  laid  down,  are,  for  that  rery 
reason,  Ijss  likely  to  interest  general  read- 
ers. The  third,  on  the  Human  Form,  is 
an  example  of  a  most  obscure  and  vague 
euhj^-ct,  made  clear  by  the  subtlety  with 
which  it  is  treated,  and  especially  by  the 
unconscious  boldness  with  which  the  writer 
appeals  for  the  truth  of  his  arguments  di- 
rectly to  tha  pontic  nature. 

He  shores, ^/-ji,  that  "  the  notion  of  one 
or  laoTa  standard  forma,  which  shall,  in  all 
cases,  sorvc  as  exemplars,  is  essentially 
false  ;  and  of  impracticable  application  for 
any  true  purpose  of  art."  There  is  assum- 
ed by  the  artist  a  correspondence  between 
the  physical  and  moral.  Kach  man  re- 
gards other  men  as  living  aouls,  and  he 
ttUtiiticehj  associates  certain  tmts  of  char- 
acter with  osrtain  forms.  We  read  in  the 
human  eye  an  influence  not  of  the  body ; 
its  eipresMon  ii  very  different  from  the  eye 
of  the  brul«.  This  soul  which  we  see  is 
as  real  to  us  as  a  tangible  object.  It  is 
impossible  to  regard  a  living  human  form 
&g  a  mere  thing ;  and  it  is  equally  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  of  a  soul  without  a  correcla- 
tjye  form.  Wherever,  in  a  poetic  creation, 
there  is  a  hint  of  the  moral,  we  assign  to  phys 
it  a  sh.ipa  ;  as  with  Ariel,  whose  shape  is  ,  dowi 
never  djseribad  but  by  traits  of  character.  (  ute. 
No  study  oan  be  made  from  the  infinite 
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multitude  and  divcrfatiea  of  man  in  & 
concrete  which  can  be  applied  to  the  of 
tlract  ideal — a  being  who  should  oombiii< 
in  eiproBsion  the  entire  attributes  of  h|a 
manity  cannot  he  conceived  ;  and  for  thi 
same  reason  can  we  never  have  one  or  mor 
standard  forms. 

Neither  can  we  realize  the  idea  of  a  per 
feet  form  ;  for  the  reason  that  there  are  M 
many  kinds  of  perfection.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  represent  the  merely  phjri- 
cal  for  example,  or  to  say  which  ia  tiu 
most  perfect,  the  Apollo  or  Hercules. 

Neither  can  we  conceive  of  generii 
forms — with  ten  thousand  physical  differ 
enccs,  the  passions  and  virtues  are  the  saiiu 
the  world  over.  The  moral  part  has  nc 
genera.  In  this  respect  man  is  a  whole, 
an  individaal. 

That  the  correspondence  betireen  -tbc 
physical  and  moral,  assumed  by  the  artist, 
cannot  be  sustained  as  universally  obviooi 
must  be  admitted  —  yet  we  may  hold  it  m 
a  matter  of^aeVA,'  from  the  universal  de- 
sire among  men  to  Tcalize  such  a  corres- 
pondence. We  naturally  desire  to  assocn- 
ate  the  good  with  the  baautiful,  the  ener- 

Setie  with  the  strong,  the  refined  with  the 
jlicate,  the  modist  with  the  comely,  aod 
the  like  with  a  thousand  shades  of  charao- 

Wc  may  see  this  especially  in  the  yomg, 
who  are  of  a  poetic  temperament.  There 
are  some  who  have  a  faith  in  their  youth- 
ful day-dreams,  that  will  not  die  —  that 
from  a  spring  of  life,  that  neither 
custom  nor  the  dry  understanding  can  dee- 
troy.      "  There  are  some  hearts  that  never 


suffer  the  mind  t 


grow 


old.' 


To  show  how  universal  is  this  desire  to 
realize  a  correspondence,  the  author  asks 
who  that  has  looked  upon  a ' '  sleeping  child, 
in  its  first  bloom  of  beauty,  and  seen  ite 
pure,  fresh  hues,  its  ever  varying,  yet  ao- 
cordtn^  lines,  moulding  and  suffusing  in 
their  playful  harmony  its  delicate  features*' 
— has  not  "  felt  himself  carried,  as  it  were, 
out  of  this  present  world,  in  quest  of  its 
moral  counterpart }  It  seems  to  ns  per- 
fect ;  we  desire  no  change — not  a  line  ora 
;  and  yet  we  have  a  para- 
of  a  want  —  for  it  is  all 
cal;  and  we  supply  that  want  by  es- 
oreing  the  child  with  some  angelio  attrih- 
te.  VVhy  do  we  this.'  To  make  it  a 
'hole  —  not  to  the  eye,  hut  to  the  mind," 
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This  corresipondence  between  the  moral 
and  physical  is  the  ground  of  the  plastic 
arts — **"  since  through ybrm  alone  they  have 
to  convey,  not  only  thought  and  emotion, 
but  distinct  and  pennanent  character." 
Their  success  settles  the  question. 

The  artist  is  not  confined  to  one  ideal, 
and  that  a  baseless  conventional  one,  but 
he  may  have  as  many  as  there  are  predom- 
inant phases  of  character  in  individuals — 
not  by  portraiture  or  copying  —  but  by 
working  out  fragjnents  of  correspondence 
in  actual  forms  to  their  full  development. 
How  this  is  to  be  effected,  must  be  left  to 
the  artist  himself — to  his  imagination.  He 
must  feel  an  informing  life^  which  he  must 
impart  to  the  marble  or  the  canvas. 

Secondly^  the  lecture  proceeds  to  show, 
bow  it  follows  from  this,  that  the  few  gen- 
eral rules  respecting  stature  are  but  expe- 
dient fictions.  The  artist  lays  out  his  work 
in  height  and  breadth,  &c.,  according  to 
rule,  merely  for  convenience.  Here  ends 
the  science,  and  begins  his  labor  to  make 
his  figures  Hoc  and  express  what  he  con- 
ceives. If  he  is  now  asked  by  what  he  is 
guided  in  his  innumerable  chapges,  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  limbs  and  altering 
lines,  he  can  only  answer,  by  the  feeling 
within  me.  Nor  can  he  tell  better  how 
he  know  when  he  has  hit  the  mark.  The 
same  feeling  responds  to  its  truth ;  and  he 
repeats  his  attempts  until  that  is  satisfied. 

Thirdly .,  in  conclusion,  "  it  would  ap- 
pear, then,  that  in  the  mind  alone  is  to  be 
found  the  true  and  ultimate  rule — if  that 
can  be  called  a  rule  which  changes  as  its 
measure  with  every  change  of  character. 
"  Hence  the  importance  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion to  the  artist.  I'he  knowledge  of  the 
human  being  in  all  his  complicated  springs 
of  action  is  no  less  essential  to  a  painter  or 
sculptor  than  to  a  poet. 

Hence  he  should  study  the  works  of  his 
predecessors — "the  exquisite  remains  of 
antiquity"  and  especially  "  the  works  of 
Raffaelle  and  Michael  Angelo."  These 
are  referred  to  as  the  two  great  sovereigns 
of  the  two  distinct  empires  of  truth — "  the 
actual  and  the  imaginative."  The  artist 
is  not  to  use  any  works  as  models^  literally 
— for  that  leads  to  mannerism ;  the  only 
model  that  will  not  lead  him  astray  is  Na- 
ture. 

The  lecture  closes  with  a  careful,  yet 
perfectly  simple  analysis  of  the  two  great 


masters  just  named,  based  upon  the  dis- 
tinction made  in  the  clause  we  have  quoted. 

LECTURE  FOURTH. 

This  lecture  treats  of  the  characteristioB 
of  composition^  and  u  almost  wholly  made 
up  of  desci  iptions  of  paintings  used  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  which 
are  thus  briefly  announced  : 

"  In  a  true  composition  of  art  will  be 
found  the  following  characteristics :  First, 
Unity  of  Purpose,  as  expressing  the  ge- 
neral sentiment  or  intention  of  the  artist. 
Sepondly,  Variety  of  Parts,  as  expressed 
in  the  diversity  of  shape,  quantity,  and 
line.  Thirdly,  Continuity,  as  expressed 
by  the  connection  of  parts  with  each  other 
and  their  relation  to  the  whole.  Fourthly, 
Harmony  of  Parts." 

The  necessity  of  Unity  is  obvious.  With 
respect  to  variety,  it  is  laid  down,  that  sub- 
jects of  a  gay  or  light  character  may  be 
treated  with  more  variety  than  tbe  sub- 
lime, which  admits  least  of  all. 

After  a  fine  description  of  the  marriage 
at  Canaby  Paul  Veronese,  which  he  speaks 
of  delighting  from  its  great  variety,  and  as 
an  example  of  a  composition  "  where  the 
simple  technic  exhibition  or  illustration  of 
principles^  without  story  or  thought,*  or  a 
single  definite  expression,  has  still  the 
power  to  possess  and  to  fill  us  with  a  thous- 
and delightful  emotions" — he  proceeds  : 

*' And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  a  pass- 
ing remark  on  certain  criticisms,  which  have 
obtained,  as  we  think,  an  undeserved  curren- 
cy. To  assert  that  such  a  work  is  solely  ad- 
dressed to  the  senses  (meaning  thereby  that 
its  only  end  is  in  mere  pleasurable  sensation) 
is  to  give  the  lie  to  our  convictions;  inasmuch 
as  we  find  it  appealing  to  one  of  the  mightiest 
ministers  of  the  Imagination, — the  e;reat  Law 
of  Harmony, — which  cannot  be  touched  with- 
out awakening  by  its  vibrations,  so  to  speak, 
the  untold  myriads  of  sleeping  forms  that  lie 
within  its  circle,  that  start  up  in  tribes,  and 
each  in  accordance  with  the  congenial  instru- 
ment that  summons  them  to  action.  He  who 
can  thus,  as  it  were,  embody  an  abstraction  is 
no  mere  pander  to  the  senses.  And  who  that 
has  a  modicum  of  the  imaginative  would  as- 
sert of  one  of  Haydn's  Sonatas,  that  its  effect 
on  him  was  no  other  than  sensuous  ?  Or  who 
would  ask  for  the  story  in  one  of  our  gorgeous 
autumnal  sunsets  ? 

Admirable  as  this  is  for  its  truth,  the  in- 
stance of  Haydn  is  a  less  happy  one  than 
might  have  been  selected.     For  his  chief 
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characteristic  is  clearness  of  story  ;  which, 
though  gonerally  playful  or  tender,  grace- 
ful, and  beautiful,  is  wrou^t  out  with  a 
consecutiveness  of  idea  and  a  constantly 
accumulative  energy  that  bears  the  hearer 
irresistably  along  with  it.  A  dry  elaborate 
fugue  would  be  a  good  example  of  a  com- 
position pleasing  simply  by  "  the  technic 
exhibition  of  principles;"  but  if  we  look 
in  music  for  that  which  has  the  least  of  the 
imaginative  quality  in  it,  and  which  yet  is 
pleasing  for  exhibiting  a  gay  variety  of  vi- 
vacious invention,  we  must  go  to  Rossini, 
Donizetti,  or  especially  to  Auber,  (who 
seems  a  perfect  master  of  the  pretty  in  the 
flow  of  melody)  and  his  imitators  among 
the  French  ballet  writers.  Even  here  we 
find  quite  enough  to  answer  those  who 
would  contend  that  music  is  a  merely  sen- 
sual art. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  these  lec- 
tures we  need  not,  we  hope,  after  what  has 
been  quoted  and  abstracted,  commend 
them  to  artists  and  lovers  of  art.  The  task 
of  selection  where  one  feels  that  all  should 
be  read  or  none,  is  the  most  irksome  that 
can  be  imagined,  and  we  leave  it  with  an 
impression  that  little  indeed  has  been  ac- 
complished.   Yet  we  confess,  to  some  pride, 
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in  having  honestly  endeavored  to  render 
these  essays  attractive  to  a  wider  circle 
of  readers  than  they  might  immediately  find 
of  themselves,  and  to  open  the  way  to  such 
a  study  of  them  B8  they  require. 

The  Poems  in  this  volume  have  not  been 
included  in  this  notice,  as  they  demand  a 
separate,  and  we  have  preferred  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  lectures.  A  review  of  the 
earlier  ones  has  lately  appeared  in  the  col- 
lected edition  of  Dana^s  Poems  and  Proee 
Writings,  which  leaves  little  scope  for  ge- 
neral criticism.  Of  the  latter,  there  are 
several  which  would  be  pleasant  to  quote, 
particularly  the  splendid  lyric,  '^  America^ 
to  Great  Britain,"  which  Coleridge  pub- 
lished originally  in  the  ^^  Sibylline  Leaves'' 
with  the  remark :  ^^  This  poem,  written  bj 
an  American  gentleman,  a  valued  and  dear 
friend,  I  communicate  to  the  reader  for  its 
moral,  no  less  than  its  poetic  spiiit." 

For  an  attempt  to  do  some  justice  to  the 
rare  elegance  and  reOnement  of  Allston'* 
prose  writings  and  to  his  merit  as  a  profound 
thinker  and  critic  of  art,  it  may  not  be 
thought  presumptuous  in  the  writer  to  re- 
fer to  the  concluding  portion  of  an  article 
on  ^^  Monaldi,''  which  appeared  in  this  Re- 
view in  April,  1848. 
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This  b  quite  an  old  book,  but,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  day,  not  too  old 
to  be  examined,  or  rather  re-examined, 
and  brought,  along  with  its  distinguished 
subject,  to  the  test  of  a  critical  review. 
For  reasons  which  may  appear  during  this 
examination,  we  begin  by  expressing  our 
sincere  regret  that  such  a  work,  in  view  of 
all  its  contents,,  was  ever  given  to  the  world  ; 
m&d  we  are  as  little  able  to  appreciate  the 
motive  as  we  are  to  admire  the  taste  which 
prompted  the  editor  to  compile  and  publish 
such  a  series  : — A  series  of  private  papers 
containing  indeed  many  things  extremely 
interesting  and  valuable  as  political  history, 
but  suggesting  much  that  is  painful  in  the 
same  connection,  and  subjecting  his  vener- 
able relative  to  a  criticism  that  might  have 
slumbered  but  for  this  unwary  challenge. 
We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  sons 
or  immediate  relatives  of  deceased  statesmen, 
whose  lives  have  been  commingled  with  the 
fierce  political  storms  of  the  republic,  should 
be  the  very  last  persons  who  undertake  the 
task  of  giving  to  the  world,  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  correspondence  of  their  fathers. 
It  is,  under  any  circumstances,  and  by 
whomsoever  it  may  be  undertaken,  a  task 
of  great  delicacy,  requiring  the  clearest 
faoidties  of  discrimination,  tne  nicest  sense 
of  prudence,  and  the  most  guarded  vigi- 
lance. It  is  rare,  that  sons  or  relatives  can 
lay  themselves  under  such  restraint  when 
their  subject  is  viewed  only  in  the  light 
which  affection  dictates;  one  to  whose 
faults  filial  tenderness  and  respect  have 
kindly  blinded  them,  and  whose  virtues 
shine  to  their  vision  with  a  lustre  which  the 

f  olden  eye  of  the  world  receives  undazzled. 
)eformities  appear  where  least  expected, 
and  are  evolved  from  passages  and  scenes 
which  seemed  to  a  partial  judgment  only  I 


as  so  much  that  was  bright  and  honorable  ; 
and  while  charity  may  lift  its  soft  mantle 
to  shield  the  motive  from  harsh  impeach- 
ment, it  cannot  disarm  criticism  of  its  legi- 
timate province,  nor  be  suffered  to  detract 
from  the  truth  of  history.  When  the  angler 
casts  his  hook  into  the  stream  it  is  not  for 
him  to  select  what  he  brings  up.  He  must  be 
content  to  abide  the  issue.  And  while  we  are 
fiilly  willing  to  allow  to  the  poet  or  the 
painter,  all  the  indulgences  which  the 
''  Ars  Poetica"  claims  for  them  on  the  score 
of  crafty  we  cannot  consent  to  apply  a  like 
rule  to  biographers  and  historians,  nor  even 
to  those  who  make  their  appearance  before 
the  world  under  the  less  pretending,  but 
not  less  responsible  character  of  editors  of 
private  papers  and  correspondence.  These 
last  may,  indeed,  be  shielded  from  much 
that  the  two  first  do  not  hope  to  escape, 
but  they  are  fairly  and  fully  liable  in  the 
way  of  taste,  judgment,  and  that  method 
of  argument  which  looks  to  attain  by  infer- 
ences from  ingenious  collation  and  compila- 
tion, the  same  end  that  might  be  less  easily 
accomplished  by  a  different  and  more  direct 
course. 

We  shall  not  deviate  from  the  immediate 
objects  of  this  review  to  find  fault  with  our 
editor's  pre&ce.  It  does  not  encroach  on 
modesty,  and  infringes  naught  of  that  pro- 
priety which  should  govern  the  form  of  a 
publication  emanating  from  a  source  so  in- 
timately allied  with  its  distinguished  subject. 
Indeed  he  could  not  have  said  less,  or  said 
better,  if  he  said  anything  at  all ;  and  if 
Mr.  Randolph  could  have  squared  his  se- 
lection and  compilation  by  as  perfect  a  rule 
of  taste,  our  pen  might  never  have  been 
employed  in  its  present  task. 

The  life,  character,  and  public  career  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  are  identified  with  much 
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that  is  glorkms  and  inter^Bting  in  ilis  Murly 
history  of  these  United  Sti^ee»  and  the 
struggle  for  independenee  that  randted  in 
their  severance  nrom  the  parent  oonntry. 
The  first  germs  of  that  migh^  intellect 
which  afterwards  impressed  itself  on  every 
department  of  the  eoyemment,  and  diflfbaed 
its  influences  so  widely  |hroiig^  everr  daas 
of  our  people,  were  called  into  life  m  the 
dawn  of  that  tronbled  em.  Its  bloasoms 
expanded  and  opened  with  the  progress  of 
the  revolution,  and  ere  yet  the  old  Conti- 
nental Coneressmet  beneath  the  qroamores 
of  Independence  Square,  its  frnits  bad  ri- 
pened in  the  fbllest  and  BKNBt  htzoriooa 
maturity.  The  CTents  amidst  wbidi  he 
had  been  fbrced  into  manhood  were  too 
hurried  and  interesting^,  the  openii^  scenes 
of  the  drama  too  exciting  and  starthng,  and 
their  promise  too  enticing  not  to  draw  oat 
in  full  strength  and  majesty  the  richest 
treasures  of  one  of  the  master  minds  €i  the 
period,  and  develope  in  the  inception  those 
peculiar  and  yast powers  which,  bnt  for  their 
occurrence,  mi^thayelm^ed  under  ground 
for  long  years  sabseqoMitly,'  and  in  all 
probability,  miffht  never  lukTC  ireaehed  the 
same  enviable  dimax.  "^-^or  did  he  enter 
on  the  scene  gnidgin^y,  pt  by  insensible 
degrees.  Hb  li^urt  was  fired  from  ihe 
beginning,  and  bis  first  adyance  into  the 
very  body  of  the  mdee.  He  staked  all, 
and  became  at  onoe,  and  among  the  earli- 
est, one  of  the  respomnile  personages  of  the 
struggle .  The  memoir  or  antoUography  with 
which  the  volmnes  before  ns  opien,  affiirds 
a  very  sufficient  dew  to  explain  this  preco- 
cious ardor.  .  Wh^n  the  great  debate  in 
the  Virginia  House  of  Bmmnes  against  the 
Stamp  Act  took  place,  Jeftrson,  as  he  tells 
us  himself,  was  yet  a  stndent  of  kw  at 
Williamsburgh.  Amons  the  members  who 
participated  was  Patrick  Henry.  His 
genius  had  then  just  burst  from  obscturity, 
and  an  eloquence  scarcely  akin  to  earth  had 
dazzled  all  Virginia — an  eloquence  which 
lives,  as  it  must  eyer  liye,  in  tradition 
alone.  The  circumstances  were  most 
thrilling — the  occasion  one  of  intense  anxi- 
ety. The  annunciation  of  the  Stamp  Act 
had  thrown  a  feeling  of  despondency  and 
gloom  over  the  entire  republic.  Hearts 
which  had  neyer  foltered,  faints  which  had 
never  quailed,  minds  which  had  neyer 
shrunk  before,  seemed  now  (m  the  poini  of 
giving  way.      Even  the  presseSi  which  I 


so« 


at    I 
rdm 


e  ed  nothing  short  oT 

rebeiu       ?         manifestly    ooa- 
]        (     and  u     *  1  tanged  suddenly 

In      r 10  c lory  appeals  nod 

sni  sion.  Itwaseyidratthattnedrended 
c  ras  at  hand.  ^^  It  was  just  at  tUb 
It  oi  despondency  in  some  quartenL 
ipense  m  others,  and  surly  aM 
nt  submisinon  whereyer  submiSBioB 
appeared,  that  Patrick  Henry  stood  fortk 
to  rouse  the  drooping  spirit  ii  the  people, 
and  to  unite  all  hearts  and  hands  in  tlus 
cause  of  his  country."  He  projected  aad 
moyed  the  celebrated  reaolations  in  oj^bsi* 
tion  to  the  Stamp  Act^  and  resohed  i» 
support  their  adoption  with  the  full  and 
concentrated  force  of  that  supreme  oratorjry 
which  swept,  tempest-like,  from  one  quar- 
ter of  the  confederacy  to  tbd  othor^— 
thrilling,  trumpet-toned,  and  iBsisflass  ^ 
and  neryed  eyen  weakness  to  lift  an  upjiutfif 
ing  voice.  Jefferson  was  a  listener  mm 
the  lobby.  His  young  and  ardent  mm^ 
drank  in  eagerly  the  inspiring  draughti^  and 
his  bosom  Uirobbed  with  emotions  of  usu- 
known,  inexplicable  ecsta^.  The  diqphgr. 
so  splendid,  so  unnaturally  (Higtnal,  aM 
so  oyerpowering  m  its  effects  and  mflneneety^ 
took  his  imagimition  captive,  and  enchain* 
ed  his  senses  with  uream-like  ddi^^ 
The  elements  of  sympathy  were  too  stroog 
to  resist  the  eflbrt,  and  his  judgment  ll£ 
lowed  his  imagination.  *'  He  appeared  to 
me,"saystheme|noir,  ^^toMpeakaeJ^m^er 
wraU?^  This  thought  gave  birth  to  tihio 
after  man.  All  the  entrancing  ptcturoa, 
Mid  yiyid  scenes,  and  splendid  imagery  of 
the  Iliad  were  here  brought,  by  a  mi^po 
stroke,  mto  full  embodiment  a^d  bewfldsr- 
inffreaUty.  America  opprestfed—struffg^inf 
— imploring — ^was  a  taeme  more  alKurinS 
than  ^^  the  weightier  matter  of  the  laW^ 
and  fancy,  returaed  from  the  flaming  waW 
and  crimsoned  rivers  of  Troy,  found  in' th^ 
Buftrings  of  Boston  ihe  livins  sembhoiobof 
imagined  woes,  and  fostenea  there  with  n 
tenacity  that  soon  enlisted  the  stronimi 
sympathies  of  his  towering  mind.  '  Th# 
impression  thus  made  was  never  forgotten, 
but  s^ngthened  with  daily  refleotion ;  and 
we  are  at  no  loss  to  account  for  that  rest« 
less  ardor  and  untiring  energy  which  oha» 
racterised  Jeflerson  through  every  and  oK 
phases  of  the  great  strife  £at  followed.  -^ 
Four  years  subsequent  to  this  parfiiif 
Jefferson  had  become  a  member  of  tbo 
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General  Assembly.  The  insulting  and  ar- 
rogant address  of  the  British  Lords  and 
Commons  on  the  proceedings  in  Massachu- 
setts was  the  first  matter  which  engaged 
attention  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
Jefferson  took  a  prominent  and  undisguised 
part  in  getting  up  counter  resolutions,  and 
an  address  to  the  King  from  the  House  of 
Burgesses.  A  dissolution  by  the  Governor 
followed,  but  the  patriots  met  by  concert  in 
a  hall  of  the  Raleigh  tavern,  called  the 
Apollo,  and  there  drew  up  articles  of  asso- 
ciation against  any  further  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  Great  Britain.  Copies  were 
signed  and  distributed  among  the  people, 
and  the  people  sanctioned  the  proceedings, 
failing  to  re-elect  those  only  who  had  given 
reluctant  assent  to  the  course  of  the  major- 
ity. Lord  Botecourt  was  excitable,  a 
thorough  Briton  in  feeling  and  preposses- 
sion, and,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
supposed,  violently  opposed  to  the  preten- 
sions of  the  American  colonies.  Angry 
contests  followed.  In  the  interval  he  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Dunmore.  Dunmore, 
already  incensed,  was  still  more  impractica- 
ble and  unapproachable,  and  vastly  more 
obstinate  and  imperious  than  even  Bote- 
court. As  it  happened,  an  interregnum  of 
comparative  quiet  followed.  The  Gover- 
nor, flippant  and  vain-glorious,  grew  inor- 
dinately sanguine.  But,  in  the  mean- 
while, a  new  storm  was  darkening  the  hor- 
izon. In  the  spring  of  1773  a  grievance 
of  a  character  far  more  aggravating  than 
any  which  had  yet  been  considered,  became 
a  topic  of  discussion  in  the  Assembly. 
This  was  the  institution  by  Great  Britain 
of  a  Court  of  Inquiry  with  power  to  trans- 
fer to  England  persons  committed  for  of- 
fences in  the  American  colonies.  Oppo- 
sition to  this  at  once  became  universal  and 
alarming.  It  was  even  regarded  with  more 
abhorrence  than  the  stamp  act  or  the  duty 
on  tea.  It  caused  the  most  conservative 
and  moderate  to  despair  of  reconciliation 
with  the  mother  country.  Voices  which 
hitherto  had  been  silent,  now  raised  the 
cry  of  resistance — resistance  to  the  extrem- 
ity. Fuel  was  added  to  the  flame  of  rev- 
olution. Rebellion  seemed  inevitable. 
Men  were  convinced  that  it  was  the  only 
remedy.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
star  of  Independence,  like  the  first  light  of 
hope,  appeared  on  the  verge  of  the  hori- 
lon.     Its  genial   ray,  though  ephemeral 


and  meteoric  for  the  time.  Was  welcomed 
as  the  beacon  of  safety.  Lukewarm  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  whose  couraee  and 
whose  zeal  diminished  as  difiiculties  in- 
creased, ^were  promptly  thrust  aside,  and 
such  spirits  as  Henry,  the  two  Lees,  Carr, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  were  placed  in  the 
van.  The  crisis  was  soon  reached.  It 
was  proposed  and  carried  at  a  private 
meeting  in  the  Apollo,  that  committees  of 
correspondence  and  safetv  be  established 
between  the  colonies.  The  resolutions  to 
this  effect  were  drawn  up  and  prepared  by 
Jefferson.  They  were  proposed,  at  his 
suggestion,  by  Dabney  Carr,  his  brother- 
in-law.  Of  this  committee,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph was  appointed  chairman.  Measures 
were  forthwith  taken  to  communicate  their 
action  to  the  different  colonies.  Messen- 
gers were  despatched,  and  it  is  said  that 
Qiose  from  Massachusetts  and  Virginia, 
each  bearing  similar  propositions  and  ti- 
dings, crossed  on  the  way.  This  presents 
a  fair  question  for  historical  research.  We 
shall  pause  long  enough  only  to  give  one 
or  two  facts,  and  our  own  inference  from 
those  facts. 

There  cannot,  we  think,  be  any  fair  or 
rational  doubt  as  to  the  real  source  from 
which  such  proposition  originally  emanated. 
Universal  suffrage  will  assign  its  proper 
authorship  to  the  distinguished  subject  of 
the  volumes  now  before  us.  But  that  a 
plan  similar  to  it  in  purpose,  had  been  pre- 
viously proposed  by  Samuel  Adams  in 
Massachusetts  is  a  settled  fact.  As  we  in- 
cline to  think,  after  a  careful  and  minute 
examination  of  the  leading  authorities,  the 
Virginia  plan  of  committee  correspondence 
was  intended  to  embrace  all  the  colonies, 
the  Massachusett^s  plan  only  the  cities  and 
towns  of  that  particular  province.  A 
strong  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  simple 
fact  tnat  no  such  pls^n  as  that  suggested  dj 
Jefferson  was  ever  submitted  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly  as  coming  from  Massachu- 
setts. On  the  contrary  such  plan  did 
reach,  and  was  laid  before,  the  Legislature 
of  the  latter  colony  as  a  suggestion  from 
the  Virginia  Assembly.  The  plan  of  in- 
terior or  local  correspondence  belongs  to 
Massachusetts.  The  plan  of  colonial  in- 
ter-communication originated  in  Virginia. 
The  first  of  these,  we  incline  to  think,  was 
the  most  prudent  and  practical  method, 
but  the  latter  looked  more  to  the  grand 
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ulterior  result,  viz :  united  resistance  to  the 

agfrressions  of  Britain. 

TIr'so  proceedings  happened  early  in  the 
sprinnr  of  1773.  In  the  meanwhile,  events 
and  thoir  consequences  were  rapidly  com- 
bining to  stir  the  waking  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion, and  clearly  foreshadowed  the  grand 
issue.  The  interdict  of  Boston  harbor,  or 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Port  Bill, 
passed  the  British  Parliament  early  in  the 
year  succeeding.  The  news  reacned  the 
colonies  in  the  spring,  and  thrilled  with 
electric  violence  from  Cape  Cod  to  the 
Savannah.  So  far  from  increasing  the 
confusion  and  dismay  which  had  followed 
on  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  or  allay- 
ing the  patriotic  tumult,  this  intelligence 
served  only  to  nerve  the  bolder  spirits  and 
to  re- assure  the  weak.  It  roused  the  people 
from  their  temporary  lethargy,  and  incited 
them  to  prepare  for  extreme  measures. 
The  Virginia  Assembly  moved  promptly 
and  unshrinkingly  up  to  the  mark,  and 
passed  a  resolution  setting  apart  and  rccom- 
mending  the  first  day  of  June,  on  which 
day  the  Port  Bill  was  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  for  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  im- 
ploring Heaven  to  avert  the  horrors  of  ci- 
vil war.  The  design  was  obvious,  and  the 
language  employed  terribly  significant. 
The  (Governor  promptly  dissolved  them ; 
but  the  spirit  which  animated  a  majority  of 
those  who  had  passed  the  resolution,  was 
not  so  to  be  subdued.  Jefferson,  although 
no  orator  and  never  essaying  to  speak,  had 
now  become  the  master  workman  in  that 
distinguished  assembly.  The  work  of  the 
House  was  entrusted  mainly  to  his  discre- 
tion and  guidance,  although  the  junior  of 
many  whose  names  had  already  become 
distinguished.  But  his  whole  heart  and 
mind,  the  entire  energies  of  his  own  nature, 
were  given  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken. 
Nothing  was  allowed  to  distract  or  seduce 
him  from  the  pursuit  of  the  grand  object 
whicli  possessed  him.  The  attractions  of 
a  polished  society,  the  temptations  of  joy- 
ous social  intercourse,  the  allurements  of  a 
home  made  cheerful  and  happy  by  a  lovely 
young  wife,  were  all  insufficient  and  pow- 
erless to  divert  him  for  an  instant.  It  is 
hardly,  then,  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  man 
thus  sleeplessly  and  entirely  absorbed  by 
the  startling  events  now  daily  transpiring, 
especially  when  we  consider  that,  even  at  his 
then  early  age,  the  evidences  of  that  strong 


and  towering  intellect,  which  afterwards 
lifted  its  possessor  to  the  hide  of  the  great- 
est in  the  world,  were  already  stamped  on 
many  an  enduring  monument,  should  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  work  of  a  body 
whose  proceedings  were  giving  tone  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  entire  country. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  ready  for  the 
emergency.  The  dissolution  had  scarcely 
been  announced,  before  measures  were  ta- 
ken to  hold  a  private  meeting  at  the  Apollo. 
The  members  promptly  assembled,  and  on 
that  night  was  projected  and  passed  the 
most  important  resolution  ever  adopted  on 
the  American  continent.  It  was  the  initi- 
ative step  of  the  revolution,  the  one  from 
which  all  that  followed  was  traced,  the  be- 
ginning which  led  to  the  glorious  end.  This 
was  the  proposition  to  the  various  colonial 
committees,  that  delegates  bhould  assemble 
in  a  CongresSy  to  be  liolden  at  such  place 
as  might  be  agreed  on,  annually,  and  to 
consider  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopt- 
ed for  the  general  interest ;  declaring  fur- 
ther, that  an  attack  on  one  colony  should 
be  considered  an  attack  on  the  whole.  This 
was  in  May.  The  proposition  was  acceded 
to  ;  delegates  were  elected  in  the  August 
next  ensuing,  and  on  the  4th  of  September, 
Philadelphia  having  been  agreed  on  as  the 
place,  the  first  Continental  Congress  as- 
sembled in  Independence  Hall.  Its  impor- 
tant and  splendid  proceedings  are  known  to 
every  reader  of  American  history.  Jefferson 
was  not  then  a  member;  but  in  March  of 
1775  he  was,  by  general  consent^  added  to 
the  delegation  from  Virginia.  A  second 
career  of  action  now  opened  before  him. 
He  had  passed  through  the  first  honorably 
and  successfully.  Another  was  now  to  be 
ventured,  and  an  enlarged  field  of  labor  and 
usefulness  invited  to  the  trial. 

About  this  time  the  conciliatory  proposi- 
tions of  old  Lord  North,  commonly  known 
as  the  Olive  branch,  were  submitted  by 
Gov.  Dunmore  to  a  special  session  of  the 
Virginia  Assembly.  It  was  found,  on  close 
examination,  to  contain  nothing  which  cn- 
tithd  it  to  so  honorable  a  designation; — 
artful,  indefinite,  ambiguous  and  full  of 
that  ministerial  trickery  for  which  the  old 
Premier  was  so  famous.  Jefferson,  at  the 
solicitation  of  many  who  dreaded  its  being 
replied  to  from  a  less  resolute  source, 
framed  the  answer  of  the  delegates,  and, 
after  some  discussion  and  '^a  dash  of  cold 
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water  here  and  there,"  the  Asscmhly  de- 
cided almost  unanimously  to  reject  the  pro- 
position. They  were,  of  course,  immedi- 
ately dissolved,  and  Jefferson  took  his 
departure  for  Philadelphia.  He  was  in  his 
scat  on  the  21st  of  June.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  his  talents  were 
already  held  hy  the  memhers  of  that  august 
and  venerahle  Congress,  he  was  appointed 
two  days  afterward  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant committees  of  the  session,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  whole  revolution.  This  was 
to  prepare  a  declaration  of  the  causes  of 
taking  up  arms  in  opposition  to  the  exac- 
tions of  the  British  Parliament.  It  was  a 
task  of  the  greatest  delicacy,  and,  as  the 
premonitory  step  to  an  open  and  general 
rebellion,  loaded  with  many  difficulties, 
especially  considering  the  complexion  of  a 
portion  of  the  Congress.  There  were, 
even  yet,  many  who  clung  to  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory  adjustment.  Jeffer- 
son knew  this  well,  and,  being  a  new  mem- 
ber and  comparatively  a  young  one,  he 
proposed  to  Gov.  Livingston  to  draw  up 
the  paper,  trusting  alike  to  the  influence 
of  his  name  and  character,  and  to  the  ad- 
mirable beauty  and  readiness  of  his  pen. 
Livingston  haughtily  and  somewhat  imper- 
tinently refused,  insinuating  to  Jefferson 
that  he  was  quite  too  familiar  for  '^  a  new 
acquaintance."  The  latter  receded  with 
a  complimentary  apology,  and  on  the  as- 
sembly of  the  committee,  the  duty  devolved 
on  Jefferson  himself.  Not  used  to  shrink 
from  responsibility,  Jefferson  at  once  con- 
sented to  undertake  its  preparation.  Of 
course  it  was  similar  in  its  tone  to  those 
which  had  previously  been  prepared  by  his 
pen  in  Virginia.  Many  objected,  and  Mr. 
Dickinson  balked  outright.  Dickinson  was 
among  the  most  fervent  of  those  who  yet 
hoped  for  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  in  deference  to  the  scruples  of 
one  so  eminently  honest,  the  paper  was 
handed  over  to  him  to  be  put  in  such  shape 
as  would  more  approximate  his  peculiar 
views.  He  presented  one  entirely  different, 
and  as  a  mark  of  personal  favor  and  indul- 
gence, it  was  accepted  and  passed  by  Con- 
gress. Another  paper  from  the  same  source 
was  also  received  and  passed  by  Congress, 
in  the  midst,  however,  of  general  dissatis- 
faction and  disgust.  This  was  an  address 
to  King  George.  Its  humility  was  inex- 
pressibly contemptible ;  but  the  conscript 


fathers  of  America  were  men  of  compromiBe 
and  moderation, — an  example  which  might 
be  patterned  with  some  profit  by  their  de- 
scendants and  successors.  But  the  author 
wa^  delighted  with  its  passage,  and  '^  al- 
though," says  the  Memoir,  *'out  of  order, 
ho  could  not  refrain  from  rising  and  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction,  and  concluded  by 
saying,  *  There  is  but  one  word,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, in  the  paper  which  I  disapprove, 
and  that  is  the  word  Congress ;'  on  which 
Ben  Harrison  arose  and  said,  ^  There  is  but 
one  word  in  the  paper,  Mr.  President, 
which  I  approve  of,  and  that  is  the  word 
Congress.^ " 

On  the  seventh  of  June,  1776,  the  dele- 
gates from  Virginia,  in  accordance  with 
instructions,  moved  '^  that  the  Congress 
should  declare  that  these  United  Colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  in- 
dependent states,  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  that  all  political  connexion  between 
them  and  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  totally  dissolved ;  and  that  measures 
should  be  immediately  taken  for  procuring 
the  assistance  of  foreign  powers,  and  a  con- 
federation  be  formed  to  bind  the  colonies 
more  closely  together."  The  reading  of 
such  a  resolution  startled  the  whole  House. 
It  was,  in  one  sense,  the  utterance  of  down- 
right treason.  But  there  was  no  avoiding 
the  issue.  The  majority  were  resolved, 
and  the  whole  people  called  for  action. 
Nor  did  any  body  doubt  for  a  moment  the 
source  from  which  the  resolution  sprang. 
All  that  was  culpable  and  all  that  was  mer- 
itorious, its  odium  and  its  popularity  alike 
belonged  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  Its  tone, 
its  wording,  its  emphasis  and  expression, 
all  bore  the  unmistakeable  impress  of  his 
mind.  He  watched  its  fate  with  intense 
anxiety,  and  the  moment  of  its  reception 
was  to  him  a  moment  of  relief  and  of  self- 
congratulation.  He  felt  then  as  if  the  die 
had  been  irretrievably  cast,  the  Rubicon 
passed ;  that  the  dar/  had  at  length  arrived 
"  big  with  the  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome." 
But  it  encountered  powerful  and  serious 
opposition,  and  from  persons  and  quarters 
where  persevering  opposition  might  have 
defeated  its  passage.  Livingston,  Rut- 
ledge,  Dickinson,  and  some  others,  expres- 
sed doubts  as  to  its  necessity.  They  argu- 
ed that  action  then  would  be  premature, 
that  the  middle  colonies  were  not  ripe  for 
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revolt ;  tliat  unanimity  was  the  first  thing 
to  be  desired  ;  that  some  delegates  were 
expressly  forbidden  to  yield  assent  to  any 
such  measure ;  that  France  and  Spain  could 
not  yet  be  counted  on ;  that  England  might 
find  the  means  of  satisfying  both  of  these 
powers ;  and  that,  above  all,  there  was  pru- 
dence in  delay. 

It  thus  became  apparent  that  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ma- 
ryland, and  South  Carolina,  "  were  not  ma- 
tured for  falling  from  the  parent  stem." 
The  consideration  of  the  resolution  was, 
therefore,  wisely  postponed  until  the  first 
of  July.  But  a  great  point  had,  neverthe- 
less, been  gained.  Congress  agreed  that  a 
committee  should  be  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  up  the  form  of  a  Declaration  of 
Independence.  This  committee  consisted 
of  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger 
Sherman,  Livingston,  and  Jefferson.  The 
latter  was  again  selected  for  the  duty  of 
preparing  the  draught.  We  approach  this 
period  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  public  career 
with  sincere  and  unalloyed  pleasure.  En- 
vy docs  not  interpose,  malice  itself  has 
invented  naught  to  discourage  that  heart- 
felt admiration  which  fills  all  America 
when  contemplating  this  grand  achievement. 
We  feel  the  more  gratification  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  course  of  these  pages, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  offer  a  contrast 
between  this  and  a  subsequent  period  of 
his  public  life,  which  may  not  be  at  all  fa- 
vorable to  the  latter. 

On  the  first  of  July,  the  resolution  of  the 
Virginia  delegates  was  taken  up  and  con- 
sidered. After  some  discusssion  it  was 
passed.  The  vote,  however,  was  not  unan- 
imous. Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina 
went  against  it  directly.  The  New  York 
delegation  stood  off,  approving  the  meas- 
ure, but  pleading  the  want  of  necessary  in- 
structions. Delaware  was  divided.  When, 
however,  the  committee  rose  and  reported 
to  the  House,  Mr.  Rutledge  requested  that 
final  action  might  be  suspended  until  the 
next  day.  I'lie  suggestion  was  caught  at 
eagerly,  and  the  request  granted.  No  door 
was  closed  that  might  preclude  unanimity. 
Accordingly,  when  the  ultimate  question 
came  up,  the  delegates  from  that  colony 
gave  an  alfirmative  vote,  though  they  dis- 
approved of  the  terms  of  the  resolution. 
The  timely  arrival  of  a  tliird  member  from 
Delaware,  also  changed  the   vote  of  that 


colony  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  mustering  its  entire 
strength,  cast  her  final  vote  in  favor  of  the 
resolution.  Thus,  out  of  thirteen  colonies, 
twelve  gave  their  voices  for  Independence, 
while  New  York  had  no  authority  to  vote 
at  all.  The  result  of  this  vote  closed  all 
avenues  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  mother 
country,  and  men's  minds  were,  from  that 
auspicious  day,  turned  wholly  to  contem- 
plating the  means  and  the  method  of  vig- 
orous resistance.  But  another,  and  the  most 
important,  step  remained  yet  to  be  taken. 
That  was  to  publish  to  the  world  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  The  vote  on 
the  resolution  had  scarcely  been  announced, 
before  a  report  was  called  for  from  the 
committee  which  had  been  previously 
raised  and  charged  with  the  execution  of 
that  duty.  The  task  of  preparing  the 
draught  every  body  knew  had  been  assign- 
ed to  Jefferson,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
instantly  towards  his  seat.  The  members 
satin  stern  and  silent  expectation.  The 
galleries  and  lobby,  the  aisles  and  passages 
of  the  Hall  were  filled  to  overflowing, 
and  trembled  beneath  the  weight  of  anxious 
and  curious  spectators.  All  who  were 
privileged,  and  many  who  were  not,  had 
crowded  within  the  bar,  and  occupied  the 
floor  of  the  house.  While  this  excitement 
was  at  its  height,  Jefferson  rose,  holding  in 
his  hand  the  consecrated  scroll  which  spoke 
the  voice  of  freedom  for  a  New  W^orld. 
All  was  calmed  and  hushed  in  a  moment. 
We  may  easily  imagine  the  varied  feelings 
of  that  august  body,  and  of  the  immense 
audience,  as  the  clear,  full-toned  voice  of 
the  young  Virginian  sent  forth  the  melodi- 
ous sentences  and  glowing  diction  of  that 
memorable  body  and  revered  document. 
The  annunciative  tone  of  the  first  para- 
graph, excited  at  once  the  most  eager  at- 
tention. The  declaration  of  rights  follow- 
ed, and  the  grave  countenances  of  the  del- 
egates assumed  an  aspect  of  less  severe 
meditation,  and  opened  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  kindling  hope.  The  enumeration 
of  wrongs  done,  and  of  insults  perpetrated, 
falls  in  succinct  cadences  from  the  reader's 
lips,  and  the  effect  is  told  on  frowning 
brows  and  crimsomed  cheeks,  and  in  eyes 
flashing  with  aroused  anger,  and  the  throe 
of  bosoms  burning  with  intense  sympathy. 
And  when,  at  the  close  of  this  significant 
and  withering  smnmary  of  wrongs  and  op- 
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pressions,  the  reader  came  to  the  eloquent 
sentence,  "  A  prince  whose  character  is 
thns  marked  by  every  act  which  may  de- 
fine a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  he  the  ruler  of  a 
free  -people ^'^  a  picture  presents  itself  to 
the  mind's  vision  filled  with  thousands  of 
glowing  faces,  marked  with  emotions  of 
heartfelt  and  ominous  approval.  The  con- 
clusion was  anticipated.  The  inward  pledge 
of  "  life  and  fortune,  and  sacred  honor," 
had  been  registered  lonoj  ere  it  was  reach- 
ed  in  due  course,  and  the  form  of  subscrip- 
tion gaoe  only  the  outward  sign  of  sanc- 
tion. When  Jeffarson  sat  down,  he  took 
his  seat  crowned  with  a  fame  that  will 
perish  only  with  the  earth  itself,  and  which 
has  linked  his  name  forever  with  American 
Independence.  An  ecstacy  of  patriotism 
pervaded  the  entire  audience.  Statesmen 
and  warriors,  divines  and  philosophers, 
old  and  young,  high  and  humble,  were  all 
alike  filled  with  sensations  of  delight,  of 
fervor,  and  of  buoyant  hope.  Nor  was  night 
suffered  to  put  an  end  to  the  joyous  mani- 
festations. The  people  were  aroused  ;  the 
spirit  of  revolution  had  diffused  its  heat 
among  the  masses  of  the  city.  Bonfires 
were  lighted  in  the  principal  streets,  and 
illuminated  windows  sent  forthtbeir  merry 
light ;  sparkling  libations  were  quaffed, 
and  the  "  voluptuous  swell"  of  music 
mingled  with  the  cry  of  "  Freedom  and 
the  American  colonies  !" 

With  all  its  faults,  with  all  its  suscepti- 
bility to  criticism,  we  have  ever  regarded 
the  Declaration  of  Ind3pendance  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  eloquent  produc- 
tions that  ever  came  from  a  human  pen.  As- 
sociation, doubtless,  has  contributed  much 
to  induce  this  prepossession.  It  is  right  that 
it  should  do  so.  It  is  interwoven  with  the 
dearest  recollections  of  every  true  Ameri- 
can. It  is  whispered  to  him  in  the  cra- 
dle ;  it  is  learned  by  heart  in  the  nursery — 
the  boom  of  everv  cannon  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  imprints  it  deeper  in  his  memory — 
it  gathers  accumulated  force  in  his  youth — 
it  is  sacredly  treasured  in  his  old  age — 
and  yet,  candor  and  the  facts  of  history  com- 
pel us  to  the  belief,  that  all  the  glory  of 
Its  composition  should  not  be  associated 
with  the  name  of  Jefferson  alone,  although 
he  himsi4f  has  laid  exclusive  claim  to  its 
authorship  in  the  epitaph  prescribed  to  be 
engraven  on  his  tombstone.  Throwing  aside 
ih9  alleged  discoveries  and  researches  of 


Mr.  Bancroft,  we  are  willing  to  go  to  the 
record  as  left  by  Jefferson  himself,  to  sup- 
port the  assertion  stated  above.  The  ori- 
final  draught  was,  doubtless,  prepared  by 
efferson,  unassisted  and  without  mucn 
consultation.  But  the  original  was  vastly 
mutilated  and  cut  down  by  the  severer  pens 
of  Adams  and  Franklin,  and  parts  of  para- 
graphs supplied  anew,  particularly  by  the 
latter.  It  was  changed  both  as  to  phraseolo- 
gy and  sentiment,  and  materially  improved 
in  point  of  taste.  These  facts  will  be  ap- 
parent to  any  who  will  examine  closely  the 
/ac  simile  of  the  original  copy  appended  to 
the  memoir  of  the  book  now  under  review. 
As  it  was  first  prepared,  there  was  an  un- 
seasonable preponderance  of  the  high 
sounding  Johnsonian  verbosity  without  the 
palliation  of  its  elegance.  .It  abounded 
with  repetition  and  unmeaning  senten- 
tiousness  in  some  parts,  whue  para- 
graphs and  sentences,  were  prolonged  to 
an  extent  which  might  have  startled  Lord 
Bolingbroke  himself,  who,  however,  would 
have  missed  the  grace  and  polish  of  his  own 
didactic  periods.  In  fact,  the  entire  doc- 
ument underwent  a  shearing  process  in  the 
revisory  hands  of  the  author's  coadjutors, 
and  was  reproduced  in  a  shape  that  has  left 
it  without  a  parallel  of  its  kind  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  nation.  Some  parts  of  it 
were  really  objectionable,  and  would  most 
certainly  have  created  bad  blood  both  in 
the  North  and  in  the  South.  We  allude 
to  the  long  denunciation  in  the  original 
draught,  of  commerce  in  slaves,  and  charg- 
ing that  commerce  as  one  of  the  grievances 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Monarch.  Two 
of  the  Southern  colonies,  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  were  clamorous  for  the 
continuance  of  this  traffic.  Citizens  of  the 
North  were  the  carriers  and  merchantmen, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  in  both  cases,  a  ques- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents.  Where  great 
movements  are  contemplated,  dependent  on 
unanimity  for  their  success,  it  is  hazardous 
and  impolitic  to  begin  operations  by  a  war 
on  sectional  interests.  Both  Adams  and 
Franklin  knew  this,  and,  although  they 
must  have  agreed  with  Jefferson  in  the  sen- 
timent, they  advised  its  total  expunction. 
A  few  years  later,  such  a  clause  might  have 
mot  with  the  heartiest  reception,  and  hi 
this  day  would  have  been  sanctioned  by 
all  Christendom.  At  that  time  it  was  an 
evil  too  general  to  be  rebuked  in  such 
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a  document,  written,  as  averred,  mainly 
with  the  view  to  "  a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind,'^'*  In  1776  it  would 
have  been  a  difficult  matter,  if  history  is  to 
be  believed,  to  have  laid  afingeron  any  por- 
tion of  enlightened  Christianized  mankind 
who  were  not  equally  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  slave-stealing  or  slave-working 
as  his  Britannic  Majesty.  We  speak  of 
Governments  or  organized  Societies,  else 
we  would  pause  to  make  an  exception  here 
in  favor  of  the  Quakers.  This  body  of  un- 
pretending, consistent  devotees,  are  the  on- 
ly portion  of  the  Christian  worid,  so  far  as 
we  can  now  call  to  mind,  whose  hands  are 
clear  of  this  most  abominable  and  nefari- 
ous traffic. 

That  Jefferson  was  thoroughly  anti-sla- 
very in  liis  notions,  the  whole  of  his  politi- 
cal history  in  connection  with  the  subject 
most  conclusively  establishes.  He  was  so, 
conscientiously  and  uncompromisingly.  He 
never  degenerated  into  rabid  or  radical 
abolitionism,  but  his  moderation  and  toler- 
ance evidently  cost  him  many  struggles. 
He  made  known  this  opposition  to  slavery 
on  every  proper  occasion,  and  before  every 
legislative  body  of  which  he  became  a 
member.  We  find  him  meeting  it  at  every 
assailable  point,  heartily  endeavoring  to 
promote  speedy  emancipation,  and  to  im- 
pede its  extension.  In  the  first  of  these 
objects  he  failed  entirely.  In  the  last,  he 
met  with  gratifying  success,  through  means 
of  the  celebrated  Ordinance  of  1787. 
Among  the  latest  records  of  his  pen,  after 
he  had  lived  nearly  fourscore  years,  is  the 
emphatic  prophecy,  "  that  emancipation 
must  be  adopted,  or  worse  would  follow. 
That  nothing  was  more  certainly  written  in 
the  book  oi  fate,  than  that  these  people 
(the  negroes)  were  to  be  /re*."  The 
manner  of  this  expression  is  less  that  of  a 
philosopher  than  of  an  enthusiast.  When- 
ever he  speaks  of  slavery  at  all,  he  speaks 
of  it  in  terms  never  less  moderate  than 
those  quoted  ;  and  its  opponents  can  fortify 
themselves,  as  we  think,  with  no  more  reli- 
able authority  than  the  name  of  him  who 
forms  the  subject  of  these  volumes. 

On  the  fifth  of  September  following  the 
declaration  of  Independence,  Jefferson 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  colonial  Congress, 
and  becamo  once  again  a  delegate  to  the 
House  of  Burgesses  of  the  Virginia  Assem- 
bly.     He  entered  at  once  upon  a  difficult 


line  of  duties.  He  introduced  bills  estab- 
lishing Courts  of  Justice,  to  regulate 
titles  to  property,  to  prohibit  the  furthei 
importation  of  slaves  within  the  colony,  to 
institute  freedom  of  opinion  in  religion ; 
and  aided  in  reconstructing  the  entire 
Statutory  Code  of  Virginia.  Soon  after, 
he  was  made  Governor.  He  then  declined, 
successively,  three  foreign  appointments 
from  Congress.  He  served  the  Common- 
wealth with  distinguished  ability  during 
the  darkest  period  of  the  war,  narrowly 
escaping,  several  times,  the  dragoons  of 
Tarleton  and  Simcoe.  In  the  spring  ol 
1783  he  was  again  appointed  a  delegate  to 
Congress,  then  in  session  at  Annapolis. 
He  served  about  a  year,  when  he  was  again 
appointed  to  a  foreign  mission,  and  this 
time  he  accepted.  On  the  sixth  day  of 
July,  1784,  he  arrived  at  Paris,  where  he 
was  to  act  in  concert  with  Dr.  Franklin 
and  John  Adams  in  negotiating  and  con- 
cluding a  general  treaty  of  commerce  with 
foreign  nations.  We  design  not  to  dwell 
on  this  portion  of  his  public  services,  as  it 
does  not  come  properly  within  the  range  oi 
the  object  we  have  in  view.  He  remamed 
abroad  until  September  of  1789.  Return- 
ing home,  he  was  appointed  during  the 
following  winter  to  the  new  Department  of 
State,  under  the  Presidency  of  George 
Washington. 

This  ends  the  second  and  brightest,  if  not 
the  most  important  epoch  of  Jefferson's 
public  career.  The  fourth  and  last  may, 
indeed,  have  been  philosophically  and 
tranquilly  passed ;  but  the  third,  on  which 
wo  are  now  entering,  is  chequered  alter- 
nately with  light  and  gloom  ;  with  much 
that  is  worthy  of  admiration,  with  more, 
we  fear,  that  is  obnoxious  to  censure.  We 
proceed  to  the  task  of  criticism  under  stem 
convictions  of  duty,  but  not  without  reluct- 
ance. 

At  this  date  of  his  political  history, 
Jefferson  concludes  his  memoir.  Hence- 
forth we  must  look  to  the  Correspondence, 
and  to  what  other  authorities  may  be  found 
appropriate,  to  complete  the  object  of  out 
inquiries. 

Up  to  the  year  1792,  no  distinct  party 
organization  had  existed.  The  adminis- 
tration, fortified  in  the  love  and  respect  of 
the  entire  people,  went  on  swimmingly. 
Washington  himself  could  not  be  assaUed. 
The  other  members  of  government  were 
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Bheltered  by  tbe  protecting  iGgis  of  his 
popularity.  But  the  gigantic  financial 
policy  of  Alexander  HamUton  began  now 
to  beget  serious  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  dreaded  the  centralization  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  general  government, 
and  the  consequent  depreciation  of  the 
State  sovereignties.  The  State  debts  had 
been  assumed,  and  a  large  and  powerful 
body  of  creditors  turned  their  attention  to 
the  Union^  and  not  to  the  separate  inde- 
pendencies. Duties  were  laid  on  imported 
goods,  and  the  merchant  transacted  his 
business  under  the  authority  and  patronage 
of  the  United  States.  The  Bank,  which 
now  formed  the  great  connecting  link  of 
commerce  between  the  Slates,  was  of  fede- 
ral origin.  The  manufacturer  looked  to 
the  Union  for  the  protection  he  needed ; 
and  the  ship-owners  and  seamen  looked 
also  to  the  same  quarter  for  the  same  favor. 
A  fierce  opposiiion  sprang  up.  It  found 
an  adroit  and  a  willing  leader  in  Thomas 
Jefferson.  He  felt  his  way  cautiously, 
secretly,  and  by  slow  degrees.  But  there 
was  one  material  obstruction  in  the  way  of 
an  active  and  effective  opposition.  All  the 
respectable  press(».s  in  the  country  were 
strongly  ftjderal ;  stout  advocates  of  Wash- 
ington's administration.  Nothing  could  be 
done,  so  long  as  this  impediment  remained 
in  the  way.  Jefferson  soon  fell  upon  a 
plan  to  surmount  it.  His  residence  in 
France  during  the  revolution,  and  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  revolutionary 
chiefs,  had  schooled  him  in  those  arts 
and  intrigues  which  ripen  party  schemes. 
He  had  his  eye  now  upon  a  man,  the 
only  man  perhaps  in  all  America  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  opposition. 
A  restless,  narrow-minded,  distempered 
little  Frenchman,  named  Philip  Freneau, 
was  then  conducting  a  low  and  scurrilous 
print  in  the  city  of  New  York.  His  bold- 
ness and  carelessness  of  character,  together 
with  some  fluency  in  the  language  of  the 
fish-market,  attracted  the  attention  of  those 
who  were  beginning  to  form  a  plan  of  op- 
position to  Washington's  administration. 
Jefferson,  now  Secretary  of  State,  tempted 
him,  by  the  offer  of  a  clerkship  in  his  own 
Department,  to  remove  to  Philadelphia. 
The  starving  Frenchman,  whose  most 
sumptuous  diet  had  been  only  stale  crack- 
ers and  cheese,  of  course  jumped  at  the 
offer,  and  pledged  himself  to  pursue  with 


indiscriminate  rancor,  the  wisest  as  well  as 
the  worst  of  Washington's  measures.  The 
National  Gazette  was  established,  and  a 
repository  of  more  than  Augean  unclean- 
ness  became  the  head  quarters  of  those 
who  had  raised  their  parricidal  hands 
against  the  Father  of  his  Country.  "  Dur- 
ing its  short-lived  existence,"  says  a  modem 
author,  '^  it  was  notorious  for  its  scanda- 
lous falsehood  and  misrepresentations,  its 
fulsome  adoration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  its 
gross  abuse  of  leading  federal  men."  The 
example  thus  conspicuously  set,  has  been 
ever  since  assiduously  followed  by  the 
party  which  dates  its  origin  at  this  period, 
and  which  claims  the  powerful  paternity  of 
Jefferson's  name  and  principles.  We  shall 
not  contravene  this  claim,  nor  question 
the  authenticity  of  such  origin.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  claim  is  well  founded,  and 
the  origin  fairly  attested.  But  their  efforts 
against  Washington  and  his  administration 
signally  and  ingloriously  failed.  They  did 
not  venture  even  to  name  the  real  object 
of  assault.  The  demonstration  was  made 
against  Adams,  the  Vice-President,  and 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Against  the  administration  of 
the  first  they  subsequently  succeeded; 
while,  in  connection  with  the  latter,  they 
carried  their  design  of  opposition  by 
coupling  his  name  with  an  undue  bias  in 
favor  of  England  ;  thus  making  use  of  the 
ferocious  prejudice  which  still  existed 
against  that  country.  Even  so  late  as 
1848,  a  distinguished  statesman  and  Pre- 
sidential nominee  of  this  same  radical 
party,  has  condescended  to  avail  himself 
of  this  odium,  supposed  to  be  attached  to 
Hamilton's  name,  and,  in  the  same  letter, 
(unwittingly,  but,  doubtless)  tacitly  admits 
his  lineal  party  descent  from  the  Jacobin- 
ical faction  of  1 793,  by  claiming  this  period 
as  "the  starting  point  of  difference"  be- 
twixt the  two  great  "  parties"  of  the  pro- 
sent  day. 

In  the  summer  of  1794  occurred  the 
famous,  or  rather  infamous,  Whiskey 
Rebellion  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  law  of  '91  had  imposed  a  duty  on 
spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States. 
It  was  violently  menaced  and  resisted  by 
the  parties  interested.  Inspectors  were 
insulted,  oJB&cers  of  the  Excise  tarred  and 
feathered,  marshals  attacked  and  fired 
upon.      At  length  the  patience  of  the 
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President  was  czhansted ;  he  inarched  an 
army  into  the  disaffected  country,  and  the 
iiLsurroction  was  speedily  quelled.  The 
opposition  had  not  discountenanced  the 
course  or  the  cause  of  the  rioters.  Some 
of  their  presses  had  openly  fomented  and 
excited  the  revolt.  "It  was  shrewdly 
suspected,"  says  the  same  author  before 
quoted,  "  that  Jefferson  did  not  look  with 
very  great  reprobation  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania insurrection."  This  suspicion  has 
not  been  controverted,  but  rather  confirm- 
ed, by  tlie  tenor  of  his  published  corres- 
pondence, and  opens  a  dark  and  unpleasing 
chapter  of  his  public  history.  Just  previ- 
ously to  this  nefarious  outbreak,  he  had 
given  utterance  to  opinions  in  this  connex- 
ion whicli  would  have  disgraced  Fouche  or 
Robespierre,  and  which  cannot  now  be 
characterized  by  a  less  mild  term  than 
atrocious.  Speaking  of  Shay's  rebellion 
in  Massachusetts,  he  had  said,  "  God  for- 
bid we  sliould  even  be  twenty  years  with-' 
out  such  a  rebellion.  What  country  can 
preserve  its  liberties  if  its  rulers  are  not 
warned  from  time  to  time  that  the  people 
preserve  the  spirit  of  resistance  ?  Let 
them  tahe  arm^.  The  remedy  is,  to  set 
them  ri,L'lit  as  to  facts,  pardon  and  pacify  I 
them.  The  tree  of  liberty  must  be  refresh-  \ 
cd  from  time  to  time  with  the  blood  of 
patriots  and  of  tyrants. ^^  We  venture  the 
assertion  that  no  sentiments  more  anarchi- 
cal and  dangerous  can  be  found  in  any 
document  of  history  from  the  period  of 
Machiavelli's  "  Prince"  to  Dorr's  Mani- 
festo. They  are  precisely  the  sentiments 
which  animated  such  men  as  Jack  Cade 
and  Watt  Tyler,  and  Philip  Freneau,  and 
Callender,  and  Citizen  Genet.  The  Rus- 
sian Strelitzes  or  the  Turkish  Janizaries 
cannot  be  charged  with  motives  more  cri- 
minal, or  with  deeds  more  abhorrent  than 
such  sentiments  would  have  brought  about. 
The  only  palliation  for  their  utterance  is 
to  be  f(jiind  in  that  charity  which  covers 
the  zeal  of  a  sincere  though  misguided 
opposition.  The  French  associations  and 
prejudices  of  Jefferson  had  seduced  him 
into  a  lamentable  departure  from  the  safe, 
moderate  and  consistent  revolutionary 
principlos  which  marked  the  period  of  1 776. 
He  hud  heard  the  fierce  debates  of  the 
Jacobin  Clubs,  and  thrilled  under  the  reek- 
ing eloquence  of  Danton  and  his  tiger- 
tcmpcred   colleague.      All    the    murders 


committed  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
— all  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the 
scaffold  of  the  death -dealing  guillotine — 
the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror — the 
sighs  and  tears  which  had  made  Paris  the 
terrestrial  counterpart  of  a  hell,  were 
insufficient  to  disgust  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence. 
HLs  philosophic  eye  beheld,  tearless,  the 
walking  images  of  broken  hearts  and  crash- 
ed affections  which  crossed  his  daily  path, 
and  surveyed,  unmoved,  the  mournful  em- 
blems which  shrouded  an  entire  city  with 
funeral  drapery.  Nor  do  we  assume  any 
too  much  in  saying  this.  The  memoir  be- 
fore us  contains  nothing  which  can  rescue 
its  distinguished  author  from  the  severity 
of  the  inference.  We  find  nothing  in  the 
Correspondence  to  explain  the  omission. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  supposed,  that 
Jefferson  was  not  so  greatly  horrified  at 
these  manifold  and  ceaseless  atrocities  as 
ever  to  think  that  the  cause  of  Liberty, 
thus  conducted,  was  the  cause  of  anarchy 
and  of  murder.  We  might  extend  these 
inferences  further.  Durmg  the  reign  of 
the  bloody  Triumvirate,  private  convcrsa- 
tions  and  careless  expressions,  uttered  even 
in  the  recesses  of  the  family  circle,  were 
made  the  plea  for  butchering  the  speakers 
on  the  following  day.  It  is  not  unlU^ely  to 
suppose  that  Jefferson  here  learned  his  art 
of  noting  down  what  occurred  at  dining  ta- 
bles, and  private  parties,  and  social  gather- 
ings, that  the  compiler  of  the  volumes  be- 
fore us  might  afterwards  give  to  the  world, 
in  the  shape  of  the  "  Ana,"  a  method  of 
espionage  which  would  have  shamed  even 
Lavellette  or  Savary,  and  challenged  atten- 
tion from  Bourienne  himself.  We  would 
willingly  have  drawn  a  veil  over  this  por- 
tion of  the  published  political  works  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  But  we  consider  that 
the  worst  was  done  when  the  editor  of  these 
volumes  passed  the  '*  Ana"  into  the  hands 
of  the  printer.  It  is  not  for  us  to  find  fault 
with  the  taste  which  prompted  the  publica- 
tion of  a  private  journal.  Our  duty  and 
intention  are,  as  the  undisputed  right  of  a 
reviewer,  to  express  our  opinions  of  the 
production.  But  we  must  not  digress  fur- 
ther. 

Thus  imbued  with  the  effects,  if  not  with 
the  spirit,  of  Jacobinism,  Jefferson  had  re- 
turned to  America  ;  and  we  may  thus  ac- 
count for  his  opinions  on  Shay's  Rcbellioa, 
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his  supposed  sympaiihy  with  the  Whiskey 
insarrectionists,  his  intimacy  with  such  men 
as  Callender,  and  Freneau,  and  Tom 
Paine,  and  his  early  and  insidious  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration  of  George  Wash- 
ington. The  first  object  of  attack  had  been 
the  financial  policy  of  Hamilton,  and  thus 
far  we  sanction,  in  part  at  least,  this  course 
of  policy.  The  views  and  the  aims  of  that 
eminent  minister  have  never  had  entirely 
our  political  sympathies.  There  was,  in  all 
his  measures,  a  too  consolidating  tendency, 
which  might  have  resulted  alarmingly  m 
after  days.  But  the  thunders  of  the  oppo- 
sition were  soon  turned  more  directly  against 
Washington  himself  by  a  merciless  assault 
on  the  treaty  of  John  Jay,  which,  it  was 
known,  had  received  the  President's  cordial 
approval.  It  was  fought  in  every  way 
known  to  Parliamentary  warfare,  and  Wash- 
ington was  goaded  by  every  means  to  which 
an  adroit  and  inventive  opp'^ition  could  re- 
sort. It  was  wranglingly  and  factiously 
debated  in  the  Senate,  ana  it  was  threaten- 
ed with  the  vengeance  of  the  House.  To 
crown  all,  a  resolution  was  brought  forward 
by  Livingston,  requesting  the  President 
*'  to  lay  before  the  House  a  copy  of  the  in- 
structions to  the  Minbter  of  the  United 
States,  who  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  communicated  by 
his  message,  together  with  the  correspond- 
ence and  other  documents  relative  to  the 
said  treaty."  This  was  subsequently  qual- 
ified by  a  clause  to  the  effect,  "  excepting 
such  papers  as  any  existing  negotiation  may 
render  improper  to  be  disclosed."  To  this 
resolution  the  President  first  responded, 
*^  that  he  would  take  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration." He  finally  refused  to  lay  any 
such  papers  before  the  House.  This  refusal 
stimulated  the  opposition  to  increased  bit- 
terness, and  '^  appeared,"  in  the  language 
of  Marshall,  ^'  to  break  the  last  chord  of 
that  attachment  which  had  heretofore  bound 
some  of  the  active  leaders  of  the  opposition 
to  the  person  of  the  President."  Long  an- 
terior to  this,  however,  Jefferson,  although 
still  recognized  as  the  head  of  the  opposi- 
tion, had  resigned  his  post  of  State  Secre- 
tary, and  from  his  retirement  at  Monticello 
fulminated  the  signs,  tokens,  and  passwords 
of  determined  and  ceaseless  hostility  to  the 
policy  of  the  administration.  He  had  openly 
ridiculed  the  course  of  Washington  in  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion,  and  had  encouraged, 


while  engaged  in  combatting,  the  preten- 
sions of  citizen  Genet.  He  now  resorted 
to  the  more  candid  warfare  of  denunciation, 
and  direct<;d  the  whole  influence  of  his  name 
and  the  whole  power  of  his  pen  against  the 
Jay  treaty.  But  all  would  not  do.  The 
magic  of  Washington's  popularity  continued 
to  prevail,  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
nation  favored  the  prompt  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  It  was  ratified,  and  the  hopes  of 
Jefferson  and  his  now  numerous  friends  had 
to  be  postponed  for  a  season. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1797,  John  Adams 
was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  sworn  in  as  Vice  President. 
The  character  of  Adams,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  his  best  friends  and  warmest 
admirers,  was  an  anomaly.  "  Of  a  restless 
and  irritable  temperament,"  says  a  strong 
federal  biographer;  "jealous  of  other's 
praise,  and  suspicious  of  their  influence; 
obstinate  and  yet  fickle ;  actuated  by  an 
ambition  which  could  bear  neither  opposi- 
tion nor  lukewarmncss,  and  vain  to  a  de- 
gree approaching  insanity,  he  was  himself 
incapable  alike  of  conceiving  or  of  acting 
upon  a  settled  system  of  policy,  and  was  to 
others  as  easy  a  subject  for  indirect  man- 
agement, as  he  was  impracticable  to  more 
legitimate  approach.  With  the  noblest  im- 
pulses and  the  meanest  passions,  he  presents 
a  portrait  which,  in  its  contradictory  fea- 
tures, resembles  more  the  shifting  image  of 
a  dream  than  the  countenance  of  an  actual 
being." 

It  does  not  come  within  the  design  of 
this  article  either  to  endorse  or  to  combat 
this  opinion.  We  will  barely  add  what  the 
writer  might  properly  have  added,  that  the 
patriotism  ana  native  honesty  of  John  Ad- 
ams were  sadly  blurred  by  a  bad  temper 
and  an  excitable  vindictiveness.  "As  was 
his  character,  so  proved  the  administration 
of  such  a  man ;  flickering,  unstable,  with- 
out fixed  rule  or  definite  object."  Tl^e 
hitherto  obstructed  road  of  the  opposition 
was  now  fairly  cleared.  The  awe  of  Wash- 
ington's great  name  stood  no  longer  in  their 
way.  The  far  reaching  sagacity  of  Jeffer- 
son was  at  work,  and  his  policy  and  plan  of 
operations  were  soon  developed.  During 
the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolution  he  ana 
Adams  had  been  attached  and  intimate 
friends.  Their  associations  had  beenf  of  a 
character  more  than  usually  cordial  asd 
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confidential.  Soon  after  Jefferson's  return 
from  France  they  fell  out,  and  became  par- 
tial Iv  ( Strang jd.  But  the  difference  did 
not  quit  *  amount  to  a  personal  quarrel,  and 
thoy  ^till  remained  on  civil  tenns  of  inter- 
coms?. No  one  knew  better  than  Jefferson 
tlio  w 'ak  points  in  the  character  and  con- 
ptitutiun  of  John  Adams.  He  believed 
firmly  in  the  honesty  of  his  heart,  but  he 
was  Will  acquainted  with  the  instability  of 
his  political  opinions ;  with  his  leaning, 
one  (lay,  to  rank  federalism,  and  the  next, 
to  downright  radicalism.  "  He  (Adams) 
by  tmns  defended  the  mob,  and  advocated 
hereditary  power."  This  was  an  open  prey 
to  an  inir.^nious  and  a  watchful  opposition, 
and  Jeffv^rson  did  not  scruple  to  turn  his 
private  knowledge  and  past  associations  to 
legitimate  political  account.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  ever  betrayed  confi- 
dence. Jefferson  had  both  too  much  cau- 
tion and  too  much  pride  of  character  to  act 
dishonorably.  It  may  be  explained  easily 
on  the  score  of  ambition  and  selfishness, 
neither  of  wliich  can  be  denied  to  him  in 
thi'ir  fullest  latitude.  But  the  object  was 
now  to  estrange  Adams  from  the  party 
which  had  elected  hun,  by  this  move,  to 
weaken  the  federalists,  to  destroy  the  influ- 
ence of  Hamilton,  and  clear  the  way  for 
the  ace  'ssion  of  Jcff»)rson  and  the  Demo- 
crats. The  accomplishment  of  such  a  plan 
required  the  most  consummate  address. 
It  was  not  hard  to  perceive  that  such  requi- 
sition was  more  than  fulfilled  in  the  person 
of  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Jefferson  was  just  the  man  to  play 
the  game  which  was  now  in  hand.  His 
aff.'ctation  was  in  being  plain,  and  his 
plainness  of  appearance  and  intercourse, 
did  amount  almost  to  unvarnished  dema- 
Co;]juism.  He  desired  to  be  known  in 
America  by  the  same  popular  cognomen  by 
which  William  Pitt  had  been  long  hailed 
and  worshipped  in  England,  that  of  the 
"Great  Commoner."  Pitt,  however,  not 
only  was  ambitious  to  lead, but  to  be  thought 
to  lead.  Jefferson,  on  the  contrary,  was 
neither  bold  enough  nor  haughty  enough  to 
court  the  latter  distinction.  He  desired  to 
lead,  })ut  to  make  others  believe  that  he 
was  led.  This,  however,  was  the  choice 
rather  of  policy  than  of  timidity.  He  may 
have  lacked  candor — he  may  have  been 
time-serving,  accommodating,  and  subser- 
vient— l)ut  he  was  not  deficient  in  courage. 


Wo  are  told,  indeed,  that  be  had  acquired, 
about  this  time,  a  less  enviable  samamo 
than  the  one  which  distinguished  Pitt.  He 
!  was  called  "  The  Trimmer."  But  all  this, 
as  Terry  O'Rourke  would  say,  was  "  a  pari 
of  his  system."  He  was  engaged  in  run- 
ning a  mine  which,  when  completed,  was 
to  demolish  the  federal  party,  and  he  did 
not  pause  in  his  work  or  stop  to  defend 
himself  from  mere  personal  attacks.  He, 
therefore,  set  assiduously  about  renewing 
hb  former  intimacy  with  Adams.  It  was 
veiT  well  known  that  <a  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eralists, with  Alexander  Hamilton  at  their 
head,  had  mantcuvred  to  place  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney  ahead  of  Mr.  Adams  on  the  party 
ticket ;  and,  if  possible,  to  give  the  Presi- 
dency to  the  former.  Adamses  hot  temper 
rose  to  the  boiling  point  when  this  was 
made  known  to  him,  and  he  set  the  brand 
of  his  never-ending  hatred  on  tha  brow  of 
Hamilton.  To  foment  this  difference  be- 
came the  chief  end  of  the  opposition.  Ad- 
ams was  adroitly  cajoled,  while  Hamilton 
was  still  more  virulently  assailed.  Jefferson 
addressed  to  him  the  most  seductive  and 
weaning  letters,  and  wrote  flatteringly  about 
him  to  others.  Prominent  ultra-democrats^ 
his  former  personal  friiMids,  crowded  his  re- 
ception rooms,  and  baited  him  with  a  thou- 
sand tempting  morsels,  all  artfully  directed 
against  the  known  vulnerable  points  of  his 
character.  The  vain  old  man  proved  an 
easy  victim,  and  fell  unwarily  into  the 
snare.  He  met  cordially  the  advances  of 
Jefferson,  took  Gerry,  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined democrats,  into  the  closest  confidence, 
and,  in  a  tempest  of  exacerbation  and  rage, 
drove  many  of  the  warmest  federalists  from 
his  councils  and  his  presence.  This  was 
precisely  what  had  been  played  for  by  the 
opposition.  Their  point  was  gained,  the 
fatal  breach  irrevocably  effected.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  difiiculties  with  France  as- 
sumed an  alarming  aspect.  The  conduct 
of  the  Directory  had  become  intolerable. 
They  had  first  insulted  the  American  En- 
voy, and  then  driven  him  from  the  French 
territories.  A  special  session  of  Congress 
was  called  by  the  President.  The  Fed- 
eralists had  a  clear  majority  in  both  Houses, 
and  the  speech  breathed  war  and  vengeance 
against  France,  and  breathed  them  most 
justly.  The  opposition  then  showed  the 
drift  of  their  policy.  Denunciations  the 
most  ireful  and  menacing  were  hurled 
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against  the  recommendations  of  the  Exe- 
cutive, and  against  a  war  with  republican 
France.  The  President  was  roused  to  des- 
peration by  these  sudden  and  withering 
assaults,  and  followed  up  his  recommenda- 
tions with  all  the  influence  of  his  name 
and  his  ofEicc.  Measures  were  taken  to 
prepare  for  hostilities;  Washington  was 
drawn  from  hi3  coveted  retirement  to  be 
invested  once  more  with  the  chief  general- 
ship of  his  country's  armies,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  seemed  to  favor  the  course  of 
the  government.  The  result  might  have 
been  auspicious  for  the  administration,  if 
matters  had  been  suffered  to  remain  in  this 
situation.  But  the  temper  of  the  President 
was  despotic,  and  the  least  draught  of  pop- 
ular favor  intoxicated  him  with  vanity. 
At  the  next  session  of  Congress,  at  the 
especial  instance  of  the  Executive,  were 
passed  the  celebrated  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws,  and  from  that  day  the  administra- 
tion and  political  prospects  of  John  Adams 
were  doomed.  They  were  the  worst  laws 
that  ever  emanated  from  American  legisla- 
tors, and  their  passage  was  a  death  blow  to 
the  ifederal  party.  The  opposition  charged 
upon  them  with  concentrated,  irresistible 
force,  and  the  thunders  of  the  press  were 
turned  to  the  work  of  their  demolition. 
The  legislatures  of  the  different  States  en- 
tered energetically  into  the  strife.  The 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  '98 
followed,  destined  to  a  notoriety  co-exist- 
ent with  the  most  treasured  archives  of  the 
republic.  The  first  were  prepared  by  James 
Madison,  and  the  last  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. It  is  foreign  to  the  purposes  we  have 
in  view  to  discuss  elaborately  the  merits  of 
these  well-known  documents.  Wo  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  single  remark. 
They  contain,  in  our  humble  judgment, 
much  that  is  conservative  and  worthy  of 
remembrance  ;  but  they  also  contain  much 
more  that  we  deem  dangerous,  Jacobinical, 
and  wildly  revolutionair  in  tendency. 
The  remedies  they  inculcate  for  consti- 
tutional infractions  are  extreme,  repugnant 
to  genuine  patriotism,  and  wholly  unnec- 
essary in  a  government  where  the  people 
hold  the  power  of  the  ballot  box.  This 
view  gathers  additional  weight  when  it  is 
considered  that  an  intermediate  umpirage 
exists  in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  fact,  the 
American  Constitution  neither  countenan- 
068  nor  warranta  extreme  measures  in  any 


case.  If  we  correctly  understand  its  lan- 
guage and  spirit,  we  should  say  that  all 
chances  of  aggression,  from  any  quarter, 
are  amply  provided  for  and  guarded  against. 
Balances  and  checks,  and  legitimate  reme- 
dial processes  pervade  its  every  feature. 
We  regard  it  as  the  mere  silly  cant  of  sus- 
picious, overzealous  enthusiasts  and  design- 
ing demagogues,  to  advocate  nullification, 
revolution,  or  dissolution  as  ulterior  or  un- 
avoidable remedies  in  cases  of  encroach- 
ment. The  ship  may  spring  a  leak,  but 
the  mariner  does  not  desert  and  take  to  the 
open  and  unfriendly  seas  until  the  pumps 
have  been  thoroughly  tried  and  exhausted. 
It  will  then  be  soon  enough  to  take  refuge 
in  extreme  measures,  when  the  safeguards 
of  the  constitution  are  found  unavailing. 

But  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions answered  and  fully  attamed  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  were  designed.  They 
served  to  beat  down  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws,  and  formed  the  entering  wedge  to  the 
subversion  and  eradication  of  the  old  fed- 
eral party.  So  far  it  was  good.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  the  country,  if  this 
good  could  have  been  effected  without  the 
entailment  of  an  evil  scarcely  less  deplora- 
ble than  that  which  had  been  crushed ! 
But  from  that  day  to  this,  the  objectiona- 
ble doctrines  taught  in  these  papers  (espe- 
cially those  of  Jefferson)  have  been  made 
the  theme  and  the  authority  of  coagitators,  of 
aspirants,  of  factionists,  and  of  demagogues. 
They  have  been  leaned  upon  for  apology, 
and  for  shelter  from  obloquy  and  odium. 
The  tendency  of  their  principles  reaches 
and  covers  anarchy  itself,  and  justifies  the 
overthrow  of  established  governments,  aB 
a  primary,  extra-constitutional  remedy 
agamst  supposed  infractions.  Their  ab- 
stractions and,  indeed,  their  proposed  rem- 
edies, would  have  applied  to  the  old  colonial 
government  under  Great  Britain.  But  the 
mischief  was  complete,  when  they  were  offer- 
ed as  suggesting  a  method  of  resistance  to  the 
authority  and  laws  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Their  teachings  were  hail- 
ed by  all  the  discontented  and  revolution- 
ary classes  of  that  day.  The  Shay  rebel- 
lionists,  the  Whiskey  insurrectionists,  the 
Jacobin  clubs  of  Philadelphia  and  other 
cities,  the  followers  of  the  Genet  faction, 
and  the  satellites  of  Freneau  and  Callen- 
der,  received  them  as  text  books,  and  be- 
came associated  in  one  solid  Democratic 
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phalanx.  The  federalists  shrank  into  dis- 
repute, and  gradually  dwindled  until  they 
were  extinguished  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Hartford  Convention,  tjntil  then,  or  at 
least,  up  to  1S07,  the  radical  Democratic 
party,  founded  and  fostered  by  Jefferson, 
held  undivided,  undisputed  sway.  But  at 
the  latter  period  a  new  party  emerged  from 
the  political  chaos.  It  was  composed  of  the 
moderate  democrats  and  the  more  liberal 
portion  of  the  defeated  federalists.  It 
numbered  in  its  ranks  such  men  as  Mon- 
roe, and  Crawford,  and  Gerry,  the  younger 
Adams,  and  Henry  Clay — the  dawn  of 
whose  genius  was  just  then  irradiating  the 
horizon.  It  was  the  Conservative  party  of 
the  Country — the  medium  spot  of  patriot- 


ism, beat  upon  alike  by  rank  federal- 
ism and  impracticable  democracy.  It  gath- 
ered strength  with  years,  and  soon  num- 
bered among  its  converts  James  Madison, 
who,  however,  had  £ivored  it  from  tlie 
first. 

We  must  here  pause  for  the  present. 
In  some  future  number,  the  grounds  here 
assumed  will  be  further  elucidated.  We 
have  now  brought  Jefferson  to  the  end  of 
the  third  era  of  his  political  life,  and  leave 
him  on  the  eve  of  success  and  of  cLvation 
to  the  highest  and  proudest  honors  of  his 
country.  We  shall  soon  resume  the  nar- 
rative, if  permitted  by  health  and  life. 

J.  B.  C. 

Long  WOOD,  Miss. ,  April,  1850. 


TO  A   BUST   OF  HOMEB 

(Standing  on  my  Desk.) 

BT  E.  ANNA  LEWIS. 

Homer,  thou  art  not  dead  ! — Thou  can'st  not  die 
While  beats  one  heart  on  this  torreatrial  sphere 
That  ever  felt  the  spell  of  Poesy, 
Or  Fancy's  smile  illume  its  chambers  drear. 
Three  thousand  years  have  watched  thy  steady  light 
Guiding  the  minstrel  Band  to  Fame's  high  goal. 
As  Cynosura  through  the  treacherous  night. 
Directs  the  Mariner  o'er  the  dangerous  shoal. 
Those  filmy  orbs  emmove  with  Genius'  fire. 
Those  pale  lips  speak  from  out  the  mighty  past 
Of  Helen's  beauty,  and  Achilles'  Ire  ; 
And  Ilium's  tears,  and  sighs,  and  struggles  vast, 
Until  I  hear  the  Grecian  shouts  resound. 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  come  tumbling  to  the  ground. 
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EVERSTONE. 


BT   THE   AUTHOR   OF  "  ANDERPORT   RECORDS." 


(Continued  from  page  621.^ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  term  of  forbearance  set  by  Ripley 
Dair  had  elapsed.  Nothing  of  moment 
occurred  on  the  Sabbath ;  Monday  opened 
with  as  brisrht  a  dawn  as  a  June  sun  ever 
gave,  and  all  seemed  quiet  that  morning  be- 
tween the  forks  of  the  Hardwater.  Ralph 
Dubosk  looking  out  upon  his  field  of  rye 
where  the  long,  heavy  heads,  dripping  with 
dew,  hung  glistening  white,  took  up  his  cra- 
dle, and  thought  to  cut  the  first  sworth  in 
that  harvest  which  Dair  had  sworn  should 
never  be  reaped.  A  more  minute  inspection, 
however,  convinced  the  fiEirmer  tnat  the 
grain  would  suffer  no  injury  from  a  day  or 
two's  delay.  He  then  turned  himself  to 
some  other  employment,  but  not  heartily. 
Though  his  sturdy  spirit  was  unwilling  to 
confess  it,  a  vague  presentiment  weighed 
down  his  arms  and  deprived  his  step  of  its 
elasticity. 

Caleb  Schowder,  the  same  forenoon,  was 
seated  on  the  deck  of  a  steamboat,  gazing 
at  the  receding  shore  of  the  land  which  he 
now  left  with  full  as  much  alacrity  as  he 
had  entered  it  fifteen  months  previous.  He 
had  around  him  hb  wife  and  children,  and 
carried  in  his  pocket-book  the  fragile  equi- 
valents into  which  his  household  stuff,  his 
cows,  his  horses,  and  the  rest  of  the  mova- 
ble apparatus  of  the  fcu'ming  establishment 
had  been  converted.  He  went  away  safe 
in  person  and  in  property.  His  late  dwell- 
ing, now  tenantless,  had  to  welcome,  mean- 
while, quite  a  numerous  throng  of  visitors. 
Though  the  door  was  locked  aiul  the  key  in 


the  possession  of  Mr.  Newlove,  they  found 
little  difficulty  in  effacting  an  entrance. 
Riotous  guests,  too,  they  must  have  been, 
for,  when  they  withdrew,  the  dwelling  was 
a  ruin,  the  stable  had  lost  its  roof,  the  bam 
was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  give  pro- 
tection to  grain,  and,  every  surrounding 
fence  being  levelled  with  the  earth,  the 
whole  premises,  dilapidated  and  cheerless, 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  common. 

"  Not  very  thorough  this  work  of  ours," 
observed  one  of  the  party,  looking  back  up- 
on the  scene,  "  but  we'll  go  through  the 
next  job  better!" 

Monday  evening,  Alonzo  Safety  coming 
in  to  supper  a  little  later  than  usual,  was 
greeted  by  bis  wife  in  a  way  which  signi- 
fied that  she  had  something  important  and 
novel  to  communicate. 

"  Have  you  heard  it,  Alonzo  V*  she  said 
eagerly;  '*  the  people  have  been  tearing 
down  Schowder's  house,  now  he's  quit  it.'* 

The  husband's  mood  was  different  from 
common. 

"Certainly,  I  know  it,"  he  answered; 
"  who  in  the  county  doesn't  know  it  ? — 
Wasn't  it  all  over  full  ten  hours  ago  ?" 

He  flung  down  his  hat  upon  the  table, 
and  seated  himself  with  a  quick  and  wor- 
ried manner,  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
apartment;  but  a  corner  selected  not  psrhape 
on  account  of  its  gloom,  but  because  it  con- 
tained a  high -backed,  easy  chair,  which, 
with  its  plump  cushions,  offared  a  grateful 
receptacle  for  his  small  and  shriveled  frame. 
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^^l  suppose  the  peopk  wQl  liardlybe 
contented  to  stop  with  ifhat  they're  ckme !" 

suggested  the  ladj. 
Alonzo  made  no  r^Ij. 
^'  The  Newloves  haA  better  haTe  ffone 
out  peaceably :  well^  I  must  say  if  no  uves 
are  lost,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  for  them. — 
They  Ve  brought  their  &te  on  themselTes." 
'^Confound  you,  woman — ^how yon  talk!'' 
''  Sir !  Mr.  Sajfety !  what  on  earth's  got 
into  you  ?'* 

^'  It  provokes  me,  Betsey,  to  hear  tou 
chatter  so  unconcernedly  in  a  time  like  this. 
Is  it  nothing  to  see  houses  torn  down  over 
people's  heads  ?    to  behold  robbery  going 
on  before  one's  eyes,  and  to  have  reason  to 
expect  that  arson  and  murder  may  follow?" 
^^  La  me !  Alonzo,  pity's  wasted  on  a  de- 
graded young  woman  like  Miss  Newlore. 
It's  right  enough  sin  should  suffer. " 
'^  What  sin  are  you  talking  about?" 
"  That  forgery,  of  course." 
^^  And  how  came  yon  so  wise  as  to  be 
certain  she  has  committed  any  forgery  ?" 

''  You  have  a  very  strange  wi^  m  speak- 
ing this  evening,  Mr.  Safely.  But  wneth- 
er  innocent  or  guilty,  what's  it  to  ns  ?  We 
read  accounts  in  the  newspapers  of  a  hun- 
dred such  doings  as  tearing  down  houses, 
and  so  forth,  and  never  think  of  crying 
over  them." 

*•*  We  have^  though,  something  more  than 
common  to  do  with  this  business.  Have 
you  forgot  how  you've  been  plaguing  me  to 
let  you  know  what  conversation  I  had  with 
old  Astiville  ?" 

Mrs.  Safety  was  now  all  quietness  and 
attention. 

'^  You  have  heard,  too,  that  Emma  New- 
love  has  said,  all  along,  that  the  paper  was 
not  written  by  her,  but  was  broumt  by 
somebody  whose  name  she  had  promised  not 
to  make  known.'' 

'^  And  has  she  told  who  it  was  ?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Safety,  with  animated  curi- 
osity. 

' '  No !  Do  you  think  she's  one  to  break 
her  word  ?  But  who  do  you  suppose  that 
man  was  ?  Why,  no  other  person  than  your 
h  usband .  Astiville  gave  me  the  paper  and 
told  me  what  to  do  with  it :  who  wrote  it, 
whether  himself  or  somebody  else,  I  dont 
know.  Betsey,  what  is  now  your  opin- 
ion ?" 

Mrs.  Safety  mused,  and  then  answered: 
^'  I  can't  say  you  did  exactly  right.    Yet, 


after  an,  tiw  Ai^ifilkf  ought 
done  by  these  moahroom  people.  Psinuiy 
like  OS,  iriio  belong  to  ue  old  fc™l«iit^ 
should  take  the  part  of  the  old  fiunfliea.— 
But  for  heaven'ii  sake  donH  tell  anybody 
abont  this,  Aloma;  it  would  be  a  dreadfiil 
thing  to  have  it  known  that  the  Atd'nlkm 
had  stooped  to  a  iskk  of  this  kmd !" 

^  So  yon  don  H  spend  a  thoncfat  upon  m§ 
duttraoe  in  becoming  their  to(u !" 

^ Oh  eertamly— certainly!  I  Aink  of 
that,  too ;  but  yon  know,  Alonao,  the  ji»- 
HviOes ^^ 

^^HanfftheAstivilles!  Bntfor  your  head 
being  filkd  with  these  notions,  I  ahoiild 
never  have  been  led  to  do  what  I  haTtt 
done." 

^^  WeD,  it  cannot  be  helped  now,"  le- 
tomed  the  wife,  in  a  semi-soothing,  semi- 
matter-of-fecttone;  ^^onaUacconntsthavs 
is  nothing  to  be  done  Imt  to  keep  ailenoe. 
Don't  wni[^r  it  to  a  ain{^e  aonl;  iMil 
there's  Arabella  ooming  in-now.  Go,  an 
dear  (addressinff  the  dang^ter^,  and  wdnb 
out  the  flour  and  sugar  for  Brioflot  tomuDt 
that  cake.     Here's  the  pantry  1^." 

^^No !  let  the  girl  come  in.  It  is  bo  mm 
to  be  wincing  matters  now.  Richard  Bp» 
mors  has  be^  to  see  me.'^ 

'^  You  haven't  told  him,  surely  ?" 

^^But  I  have/  It  seems  he  had  snsp 
ed  it  already  :  at  any  rate,  he  put  me 
sudden,  down-right  question,  and        I 


swered  it.    I  don't  know  now  whether  to  bo 
fflad  or  sorry  that  I  did  so.    I  should  Ihkvo 
rolt  rascally  mean  all  my  life  to  think  thai 
I  had  wroti^t  trouble  and  ruin  on  a  hu^ 
minded,  innocent  woman.    As  it  is,  I$al 
mean  enough.    However,  I  UM  Diok  So- 
mors  the  truth,  and  not  only  that,  bnt  modo 
affidavit  to  it  Wore  a  magistrate." 
i|(Mrs.  Safety  had,  by  this  time,  regained 
her  mental  supremacy,  and  there  bnrM 
upon  the  head  of  her  wretched  husband  a 
pitiless  storm  of  reproaches.    Vainly  did 
he  wince  and  writhe  beneath  the  chastise- 
ment.   Her  wrath  at  his  treason  to  the  Old 
Blood  left  no  room  in  Mrs.  Safetp's  ample 
bosom  for  compassion.    The  poor  man^ 
unresisting  silence  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
defence  he  could  have  OTOred.     The  floodj 
unopposed,  finally  spent  itself — even  Mrs, 
Safety  cotdd  not  scold  forever.     She  had 
been  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  jsot 
that  her  imposing  form  and  mighty  swefop 
of  gesture  shouM  have  their  fhli  effbok' 
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Now  she  sat  down,  panting  and  wiping  off 
the  perspiration  thkt  oozed  from  her  brow. 

The  interval  of  quiet,  neoessary  for 
physical  refreshment,  enabled  her  to  lay  in 
a  new  stock  of  objurgation. 

^^  But  do  you  imagine,  Mr.  Safety,  peo- 
ple are  goin^  to  believe  this  story  of  yours  ? 
John  AstiviUe  will  say  it  is  slanderous  and 
false,  and  whose  word  will  have  most 
weight,  his  or  yours  ?  Besides,  how  are 
YOU  goin^  to  do  about  the  money  you  owe 
him?  r  reckon  he'll  be  apt  to  call  tor 
payment  pretty  soon ! " 

"  As  to  this,  Betsey,  Miss  Newlove  will 
give  me  support.  I  doubt  a  little  whether 
she  is  not  as  well  off  for  money  as  stingy 
old  Jack  himself.^' 

^^  Consider  a  little,  then,  and  see  how 
that  will  help  you.  Everybody  will  say 
you  Ve  been  bought  by  the  Yankees.  That 
Newlove  girl  who  is  so  rich,  will  be  sup- 
posed to  have  motive  enough  to  spend  hidf 
her  fortune,  if  need  be,  in  procuring  wit- 
nesses to  swear  her  clear  of  forgery.  The 
Yankees  are  hated  bitterly  enough,  but 
what  will  be  thought  of  the,  Southerner 
who  has  deserted  to  their  side  ?  You  may 
well  be  uneasy  about  pulling  down  houses ! 
I  wonder  if  this  house  wont  come  next  in 
turn  }  Your  tale  will  be  of  little  service 
to  the  Newloves — ^indeed  it  is  more  likely  to 
injure  them  by  ezcitinff  greater  exaspera- 
tion— ^while  it  will  involve  us  in  their  ruin. 
A  pretty  jnece  of  work  you  have  made, 
Mr.  Safety ;  and  it  all  comes  from  keeping 
secrets  from  me." 

"  I  thought  you  were  in  favor  of  these 
Northern  settlers,  Betsey.  I  am  sure  you 
encouraged  Handsucker's  visits." 

*'*'  That^s  another  most  unfortunate  busi- 
ness," retorted  Mrs.  Safety.  The  man 's 
suddenly  stopped  coming,  and  I  am  sure 
he  has  taken  offence  at  something  you  have 
said  to  him.  Why  can't  you  have  some 
little  discretion  ?  i  ou  must  meddle,  med- 
dle, meddle — with  everything ! " 

'^  J  disposed  to  meddle  ?  "  murmured  the 
husband. 

She  did  not  hear  the  remark,  or  disdain- 
ed to  regard  the  insinuation  it  conveyed. 
"  Yes — ^ruin  stares  at  us  from  all  sides.  I 
hoped  that  a  remedy  had  been  provided  in 
a  good  match  for  Arabella — but  even  that 
stay  is  broken.  You  have  dbgraced  your- 
self, you  have  attempted  to  bring  dishonor 
upon:  the  Astivilles,  you  have  oeoome  a 
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renegade,  and  you  have  driven  away  the 
only  person  who  had  at  once  the  disposition 
and  the  ability  to  save  us!  Whilst  you 
have  broken  with  the  Southerners,  you 
htive  not  made  j&vor  with  the  Northerners. 
Both  parties  are  sure  to  despise  and  hate 
the  deserter." 
Alonzo  retired  to  bed  completely  miserable. 

A  large  concourse  of  men  was  assembled 
at  an  early  hour  Tuesday  morning,  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  house  of  Sylvester 
Newlove.  There  was  an  appearance  among 
them  of  hesitancy,  if  not  mdecision.  That 
the  pause  was  the  consequence  of  no  abate- 
ment of  an^ry  feeling,  was  plain  from  the 
frown  that  lowered  on  every  countenance. 
Nor  yet  was  this  momentary  calm  symp- 
tomatic of  that  faltering  of  purpose  which 
fortunately  so  often  intervenes  to  disarm  a 
mob  at  the  instant  when  eveiy  external 
check  is  powerless.  These  men  were  only 
deliberating  where  they  should  first  lay 
their  hands.  The  fact  of  Alonso  Safety^g 
affidavit,  and  the  purport  of  the  narrative 
contained  in  it,  had  become  generally 
known,  and  the  news  as  it  spread  had  ex- 
cited incredulity  and  intense  scorn.  Every 
one  pronounced  it  a  new  device  of  the 
Yankees  to  prop  their  previous  villany. 
And  the  Southerners,  in  the  midst  of  their 
rage,  laughed  among  themselves  at  the 
thought  of  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  them 
with  such  an  improbable,  bare&ced  false- 
hood. The  question  now  mooted  in  that 
parliament  of  fierce  spirits  was,  which 
should  be  first  punished,  the  master  or  the 
perjured  tool;  the  artful  Northerner  or 
the  needy  Southern  traitor,  who  had  let  out 
his  tongue  and  his  conscience  to  hire. 

The  mass  appeared  to  incline  towards  the 
claim  of  Safety  to  be  earliest  dealt  with ; 
but  the  voice  of  Ripley  Dair  decided  the 
matter : — 

"The  dried-up  old  knave,"  he  said, 
"  deserves  a  reward,  and  we  must  give  it 
to  him ;  but  he  is  not  of  such  consequence 
that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  interrupt  our 
first  purpose.  After  we've  struck  a  good 
hearty  blow  at  the  Northerners,  they'll  not 
have  an  opportunity,  I  reckon,  to  procure 
many  other  hirelings  in  Redland.  So,  if 
this  one  for  a  little  while  escapes  his  bless- 
ing, the  example  is  not  likely  to  do  much 
harm, — Boys^et'*s  to  work  !  " 
.  To  work  they  went,  and  hastily.  Leay- 
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ing  the  dwclling-lioiise,  like  a  citadel, 
for  the  lost  assault,  they  commenced  with 
the  outworks.  Fences  were  levelled,  and 
the  rails  piled  up  for  burning ;  the  wheat- 
field,  which  occasioned  poor  Sylvester  so 
much  solicitude  the  previous  autumn,  was 
thrown  open  to  the  depredations  of  a  score 
of  swine. 

"  Turn  in  the  cows^  too ! "  shouted  a 
man ;  '*  it  will  make  small  odds  whether 
the  wheat  hurts  them,  or  they  hurt  the 
wheat." 

But  the  cattle  refused,  however  tempted, 
to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  operations  so 
noisy  and  tumultuous,  scampered  from  the 
field  with  uplifted  tails  and  tossing  horns. 

"  They  are  orderly  critters,  aint  they  ?" 
observed  a  fellow  in  tattered  raiment,  grin- 
ning upon  his  nearest  neighbor.  "  They 
are  not  up  to  the  fun  —  but  the  hogs  go  it 
— there's  no  scare  in  them." 

While  the  crowd  were  thus  busily  em- 
ployed, there  was  a  single  individual  who 
took  no  active  part  with  them,  clad  in  a 
coat  of  grey  home-spun,  a  fur  cap,  which 
had  seen  much  service,  and  leggings  in- 
crusted  with  mud  of  half  a  dozen  mingled 
hues,  he  stood  leaning  against  a  tree,  and 
attentively  watched  the  scene.  He  felt, 
indeed,  no  personal  interest  in  the  business, 
but  it  was  an  entertaining  panorama  to 
gaze  upon.  In  hb  bosom  were  passions 
very  like  those  which  were  goading  on  the 
fierce  laborers  whose  acts  he  contemplated ; 
a  slight  provocation,  one  certainly  not 
greater  than  many  of  them  had  received, 
would  have  aroused  him  to  deeds  as  violent 
and  lawless  ;  but  ho  had  no  disposition  to 
join  in  avenging  the  wrongs,  real  or  imari- 
nary,  of  others.  If  the  question  of  the 
justice  of  so  wanton  a  destruction  of  prop- 
erty ever  entered  his  mind,  it  was  quickly 
and  lightly  dismissed.  He  was  not  the  law, 
nor  an  officer  of  the  law  ;  nor  yet  had  he 
any  share  in  what  was  done.  His  consci- 
ence was  by  no  means  one  of  those  which 
is  ready  to  charge  itself  with  other  people ^s 
respou^iibilities. 

\>  hilst  the  man  in  an  apathetic  mood,  sin- 
gularly contrasted  with  the  active  and  an- 
gry clomouts  in  the  midst  of  which  he  had 
placed  himself,  was  taking  cognizance  of 
the  work  of  havoc,  a  figure  which  he  had 
not  before  observed  suddenly  passed  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  him.  The  first  thoushi 
of  the  spectator  in  home-spun  wis  thai  Rip- 


ley Dair  had  gone  along,  but  the  next  mo* 
ments  recollection  brought  up  points  of  dif- 
ference ;  though  Dair  waA  a  tall  man,  the 
person  who  had  just  stalked  by  was  of  yet 
more  lofty  stature.  Shaking  off  his  quiet 
demeanor,  he  sprang  from  under  the  shade 
of  the  tree,  and  hurried  in  the  direction 
which  he  thought  the  other  had  taken. 

Cain,  for  he  it  was  that  had  passed,  cast 
one  glance,  and  no  more,  at  the  crowd  col- 
lected in  so  unwonted  a  place  ;  then,  as  if 
feeling  neither  wonder  nor  curiosity,  plun- 
ged into  the  depth  of  the  wood.  Not  ob- 
serving that  he  was  followed,  he  proceeded 
at  his  ordinary  rapid  pace  to  his  cabin. 
The  pursuer,  though  of  tough  and  hardy 
frame,  found  it  necessary  to  make  consid- 
erable exertion  in  order  to  keep  in  sight. 
Cain  happening  to  turn  around  before  en- 
tering the  hut,  recognized  the  presence  of 
the  stranger.  Whilst  the  man  in  home- 
spun was  scanning  his  features  intently  and 
with  a  dubious  air,  Cain,  in  the  tone  of  one 
speaking  aside,  uttered  the  words — 

'' Jo^ua  Evans  !" 

"  It  isjoM  then,  Henry  Astiville!"  said 
Evans,  advancing,  '^  I  thought  I  could  not 
be  mistaken — ^yet  that  white  hair  bothered 
me.  It  has  always  been  said  that  an  As- 
tivilles  hair  never  turns  grey.  I  caught  a 
glunpso  of  you  once  before,  but  the  account 
of  your  being  dead  together  with  the  chanse 
in  looks  kept  me  back — but  what's  the 
matter?  You  don-t  seem  glad  to  see 
me.  Come,  give  me  your  hand  in  mem- 
ory of  those  old  times  when  you  and  I  and 
Bryan  used  to  have  many  a  long  tramp 
through  these  woods — " 

'^  Man,  don*t  speak  of  those  days  !"  ex- 
claimed the  person  we  have  known  as  Cain. 

Evans  looked  at  him  in  surprise  ;  then 
muttered  '^  can  he  be  crazy  r" 

^*No  I  am  not  crazy,''  replied  the  other, 
catching  the  word,  ^'  nor  have  I  forgotten 
^'ou  Joshua ;  yet  it  would  be  little  wonder 
if  I  were  mad.  You  have  remarked  the 
altered  hue  of  my  hair — ^it  is  not  time 
which  has  obliterated  that  characteristic 
mark  of  my  family — my  head  has  been  grey 
these  thirty  years.  That  same  calamity 
which  thus  shattered  the  physical  part  of 
my  being  should  also  have  made  a  wreck 
of  my  mind:  Yes,  would  that  I  were  mad ! 
Oh  Bryan — ^Bryan — ^Bryan  !  You  haunt 
me!" 

'^  DonH  take  the  thought  of  your  brother 
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so  hard" — said  Evans,  "  What  if  you  and 
he  did  have  a  little  qnarrel  once  in  a 
while  ?— " 

"  A  Httle  quarrel !" 

^^  Yes,  that's  a  small  matter  and  not  to 
be  grieved  over. " 

**  Oh  God !"  cried  Henry  Astiviile  clasp- 
ing his  hands,  wringing  them,  and  looking 
towards  Heaven,  "when  was  ever  a  strife  be- 
tween brothers  a  small  and  trifling  matter  ?*' 

"  But  Bryan  had  such  an  outrageous 
temper,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any- 
body to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him.  I 
knocked  him  down  myself  once,  and  your 
father  liked  to  have  turned  me  adrift  for  it 
too.  Don't  let  these  things  trouble  you. 
After  all,  I  reckon  there's  no  great  odds 
between  quarreling  with  a  brother  and 
quarreUng  with  any  other  man.  The 
preachers  say  it's  a  duty  to  live  peaceable 
with  all ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is — but 
Where's  the  man  ever  could  stick  to  that 
duty.     You  are  no  worse  than  others." 

"  Do  you  really  think  this,  Joshua  ? 
Arc  you  in  such  utter  ignorance  of  what 
was  done  by  the  Hardwater  yonder,  it  will 
be  thirty  years  ago  this  coming  tenth  of 
August  .^" 

Evans  was  silent. 

"  John  then  has  been  able  to  keep  it 
even  from  you ;  how  much  I  owe  him  for 
his  thoughtful  and  stedfast  affection  !-^4ind 
brother  mdeed  has  he  been  to  me  !  How 
I  misunderstood  his  character  in  those  heed- 
less days  of  boyhood,  when  I  used  to  think 
him  oold  and  selfish,  and  deserted  his  com- 
pany for  that  of  the  inconstant  and  passion- 
ate Byran  ;  John  has  done  more  than  a 
brother's  part ;  for  my  neglect  he  has  re- 
turned love  and  fidelity  : — he  has  labored 
hard  to  throw  a  veil  over  my  sin— even 
since  I  have  been  supposed  dead,  he  has 
protected  my  memory  from  reproach.  Yet  I 
will  tell  you  all  Joshua.  Did  you  not  know 
that  I  had  struck  Bryan  ?" 

Evans,  with  his  square  compact  figure 
remained  standing  precisely  in  the  position 
he  had  occupied  for  some  five  or  ten  min- 
utes past,  at  the  right  of  the  door.  His 
lips  did  not  open,  nor  did  he  give  the 
slightest  response  by  look  or  gesture. 

"  Bryan  and  I  were  hunting  by  the  Run, 
the  doff  had  started  a  pheasant ;  both  of 
OS  fired.  As  it  happened,  the  bird  fell  in- 
to that  hollow  which  was  said  to  mark  the 
grave  of  the  negro  Giles.    I  was  about  to 


pick  it  up,  but  Bryan  jumped  before  me, 
exclaiming  that  it  was  his  shot  which  had 
brought  down  the  bird,  and  that  I  should 
not  have  it.     Just  as  he   was  stooping  I 
gave  him  an  angry  thrust  with  my.  hand — 
my  openhvLnd^  Joshua,  so  help  me  heaven. ' 
— He  fell  backward. — I  see  it  all  before 
me  this  moment  with  the  horrible  distinct- 
ness of  reality  :  there  is  Bryan's  up-tnm* 
ed  face  ;  the  gun  is  dropping  from  his  left 
hand,  while  his  ri^ht  is  stretched  out  in- 
stinctively to  break  the  violence  of  the  de- 
scent.    Joshua  it  is  a  happy  thing  for  you, 
that  your  eye-balls  have  not  such  a  picture 
painted  on  them.     But  Bryan  fell,  and,  in 
falling,  his  head  struck  the  edge  of  that 
cursed  comer-stone.     I  saw  them  lift  up 
his  senseless  corpse.     I  dared  not  follow 
them  home;    I  sailed  in  the  evening  for 
Havanna.     The  first  news  that  reached 
me  there  was  that  Bryan  was  dead." 

"It  was  unlucky,  certainly,"  replied 
Evans,  "  that  it  happened  so.  Nobody  can 
wonder  that  you  should  wish  that  your  last 
meeting  with  your  brother  had  not  been  in 
passion.  But  what  put  it  into  your  head  to 
start  home  the  story  of  your  own  death?" 

**  John,  iri  a  letter,  gave  me  the  hint, 
which,  as  you  may  be  sure,  I  was  glad  to 
act  upon.  It  was  a  wise  device  of  his,  and 
not  more  wise  than  kind.  To  this  I  owe 
the  privilege  I  now  enjoy :  a  fearful  and 
agonizing  privilege — ^yet  it  w  a  privilege — 
of  spending  my  last  days  here,  and  of  me- 
ditating on  my  crime  at  the  very  spot 
which  was  its  scene.  For  I  never  could 
endure  that  men  should  be  able,  as  I  stalk 
by  them  like  a  spectre,  to  point  the  finger 
and  say  to  each  other, '  There  goes  Henry 
Astiville — a  wretch  yet  living  and  breath- 
ing— the  man  who  slew  his  brother.'  '* 

"  Pshaw !  pshaw !"  said  Joshua  Evans, 
quite  unmoved  ;  "this  is  down-right  folly. 
Who  would  think  of  grieving  out  his  life 
for  such  a  thing  P^ 

"What  are  you  made  of.^'^  exclaimed 
Astiville.  "  There  was  always  something 
hard,  and  stiff,  and  iron -like  about  you — 
but  is  it  possible  that  you  could  see  blood 
on  your  hands — the  blood  of  your  mother's 
son — and  not  shudder  at  the  spectacle  .^" 

"  Of  course,  I  could — that  metaphorical 
kind  of  blood."      ' 

"  But  Joshua,  Joshua,  what  difference  if 
I  kUled  him  .?" 

"  KiUed  him  ?    That's  the  metaphorical 
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language  I  am  speaking  of.  It  nay  be  true 
enough  that  ansei'^B  murder,  as  to  tlie  qjirit 
of  the  thing  ;  bu^  to  my  mmd  it^s  a  plam 
contradiction  to  nature  to  say  there  is  no 
difference  between,  a  tbonght,  and  n  thing 
that^s  actually  done.  I  have  been,  I  reck- 
on, in  some  hondred  fightS; — ^whioh  wonld 
be  a  hundred  murders,  at  yonr  ,way  of 
counting ;  but,  as  I  never  had  the  nusCnr- 
tune  to  kill  a  man, '  1  am  not  eipbctly  pre- 
pared to  believe  thai  my  neck  ought  to  be 
itching  for  a  baiter  and  a  sl^knot.^' 

^^  And  do  you  mean  this  talk  f(Mr  ootri/S^ 
Joshua  Evans?" 

^^  Well,  I  don -t  see  why  it  riumldnt  pass 
for  comfort." 

Henry  AstiviUe  tnmed  away imnatiintly, 
and  went  to  the  back  part  of  the  ont. 

Evans  followed^  and  laiji^a  band  on  his 
shoulder  :  '^  What  in  the  world  hatetyoa. 
taken  offence  at,  Henry?" 

"  J  am  not  offended,'?  was  the  reply:  "I 
deserve  that  you  should  taunt  me.  Yon 
might  indeed  have  spared  me  a  little  idkdle^ 
since  my  own  confession  has  given  you 
your  power ;  yet  the  punishment  is  just — . 
you  do  well  to  contrast  your  own  cleanness 
of  any  deep  stain  of  guilt,  thoudi  subjected 
to  all  the  trials  of  a  ru^ed  and  boisterous 
and  imscrupulous  life,  with -the  foul  blot 
which  I — so  delicately  and  religiously  nur- 
tured— bear,  and  crouch  under." 

^^  Henry !  I  never  bad  such  a  meaning. 
Taunt  you  with  a  contrast !  Be  advised : 
rouse  yourself  from  the  depression  that 
breeds  such  sickly  and  fantastic  notions. 
You  had  had  angry  tussels  with  Bryan  be- 
fore that  one  you  speak  of;  but  you  don't 
think  of  t?ccm  with  such  distress.  Why 
should  you  feel  worse  on  account  of  this, 
merely  because  it  happened  to  take  place  a 
short  while  before  bis  death  r" 

Astivillc  gazed-  upon  him  as  if  he  did  not 
comprehend  his  words. 

'^  The  ciise  now  would  be  very  different," 
continued  Evans,  **  if  Bryan  had  died  of  the 
fall  yon  gave  him." 

"How  r"  exclaimed  the  other,  his  va-. 
cant  look  transformed  at  once  into  a  glance 
so  conconti-ated  and  earnest  that  it  seemed 
almost  to  glow  with  literal  fire.  "  What 
do  you  say  ?    Bryan  not  die  of  the  faU  ?" 

'*  Assunvlly  he  did  not.  And  can  it  be 
that  you  had  any  doubt  of  that?  What 
carried  him  off  was  a  bilious  fever." 

Astivillc  advanced  towards  bim  two  strides 
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nearer,        m 
int^Qse  If         a  ex 
the  trutn^  Josnua  Evans." 

<4have.  That  Bryan  Astmlle  died  if  a 
&ver,  is  jost  as  certain  as  tha^  yon  tmA  I 
are  alive  tliis  moment."  • 

^^^Ohno!  Heannotbe.  John  haa  been 
aMe  to  oonceal  the  real  and  honiUa  ftofs 
from.yoaaa  wellas  from  the  xcnief  tlie 
worli" 

>^  I  tell  you  I'm  not  nustaben,'^  Mid 
Evans  warmly.  After  yon  bad  gone  oll^ 
Heaven  knows  where,  Bryan  got.  as  weD  $m 
ever  he  was.  I  saw  him— talked  with  him 
*Hrode  on  horsebaek  in  hb  company,  fmvi 
Grey  wood  to  Revehown.  The  way  he  wm 
taken  afterwards  was  just  this:  £taand 
Rb  Dair,  and  half  a  doien  others,  gat  into 
a  aiinking  froHc.  Brian,  the  nezt.iuiv,  w 
desperate  sick.  He  conldn't  stay  as  ,t^ 
house,!  however,  bnt  said  he'd  work.'off  Uf 
bad  f€«lincs  out  of  doors*  He  got  i^ripymi 
wet  in  a  newer,  went  home*  took  toTlS 
bed — and  the  doctor,  when  he  came,:  said 
it  was  all  over  with  him ;  and  so,  after  a 
few  days,  it  turned  out.  But  how  iraniit 
you  to  be  possessed  with  such  an  ineo9t«ek 
notion  ?  Didn't  you  say  that  yonr  broyn^ 
John  bad  some  communieation  with  yoikf 
/^^Yes,  John  wrote  me  a  ftdlaeeouiti 
aind  it  is  very  different  from  yours." 

^^  You  must  have  misread  it— that's  tJI.* 
John  knew  the  whole  state  of  the  eaae  ae 
well  as  any  oi  us." 

^'  No  ; .  1  have  not  misinterpreted  ii— r 
the  words  are  too  plain.  I  have  his  Jeilgr 
still — and  many  times  Pve  read  them 
since.  The  ignoranoe  is  only  yours-*! 
my  brother's  murderer !  '•' 

^'^Let  me  see  those  letters,"  sud  Evaaa^ 
quickly. 

Henry  Astiville  unlocked  a  chest,  and 
lifted  out  a  thin  bundle  of  papers.  H% 
delivered  it  to  Evans,  and  then^  tremblb^ 
like  an  aspen,  sat  down,  and  supposfed  hS$t 
head  on  his  left  band^  ^ 

Evans  was  not  very  expert  at  decipWer^ 
ing  hand-writing,  and  the  mk  on  the  letleis' 
was  much  faded,  so  that  it  took  him  a  oon^ 
eiderable  time  to  get  through.  He  read^ 
carefully  and  minutely,  comparing  the  ex«* 
pressions  of  one  letter  with  those  of  another. 
When  he  had  done,  he  slowly  and  mecha» 
nically  folded  them  in  the  same  fonn  hik^ 
which  they  were  committed  to  him,  ^i>jb 
then  twisted  the  piece  of  old  and  rotleft 
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tape  around  tbem  so  forcibly  that  it  broke, 
and  the  papers  fell  to  the  floor. 

Astiville  hearing  the  sound,  looked  up  ; 
his  long,  tangled,  white  hair,  which  he  had 
thrown  back,  moved  tremulously  on  his 
shoulders  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  still 
quivered  in  every  limb  and  muscle.  With 
an  expression  only  to  be  compared  to  that 
of  a  prisoner  at  tie  bar  watching  the  fore- 
man from  whose  lips  he  expected  to  hear 
the  verdict  of  "  Guilty,"  he  ^tered  forth : 
"  And  what  think  you  now  ^ " 
Evans  had  picked  up  the  papers.  "  I 
think,"  he  said — "  I  think  this,  that  John 
has  fooled  you  damnably  !  I  thank  God 
I  never  had  a  brother  ! " 


When  Evans  departed  from  the  vicinity 
of  Mr.  Newlove's  dwelling  that  morning, 
he  left  one  other  spectator  of  the  scene — a 
spectator  less  apathetic  than  himself,  and, 
constitutionally,  of  less  decided  intrepidity. 
This  was  Naomi.  In  consequence  of  her 
hnsband^s  being  in  Newlove's  employ,  she 
had  come  to  have  quite  a  domestic  interest 
in  the  family,  Emma,  especially,  had  won 
the  old  black  woman's  unreserved  affection. 
She  could  not,  therefore,  witness  the  de- 
vastation that  was  going  on  without  real 
pain.  Besides,  the  reckless  demeanor  of 
the  mob  excited  her  apprehensions  of  acts 
still  more  violent  than  any  they  had  yet 
committed.  As  she  looked  forth  over  the 
worm-fence  comer,  behind  which  she  had 
ensconsed  herself,  her  heart  was  moved  to 
attempt  something  for  the  relief  of  the  un- 
happy Northerners.  She  recollected  how 
Somers  had  spoken  of  the  extreme  import- 
ance of  the  Fourth  Comer-stone.  Now, 
Naomi,  who  had  frequently  seen  the  person 
who  had  passed  as  ^^  Cain,"  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  Henry 
Astiville,  instead  of  being  dead,  had  re- 
turned from  his  wandering,  and,  under  the 
influence  of  some  motive  ot  other,  now 
chose  to  live  apart  from  his  kindred  and 
from  the  world,  in  the  but  near  the  Hard- 
water.  She  had  never  spoken  to  him ,  nor, 
if  she  had  dared  to  do  so,  had  she  any  in- 
clination for  it ; — he  was  an  Astiville,  and, 
like  all  the  members  of  that  stock,  hateful  to 
her.  That  he  must  be  cognizant  of  the  site 
of  the  missing  landmark,  she  could  not  doubt. 

What  if  she  were  to  go  to  him  now,  and 
implore  him  to  come  forward  and  save  the 
Newloves  from  ruin,  by  proclaiming  the 


just  foundation  of  their  title  }  Naomi  JUs- 
missed  the  self-suggested  scheme  at  once. 
How  could  she  venture  on  such  a  step ; — 
how  could  she,  old,  feeble,  and  a  negro,  dare 
to  raise  herself  up  against  one  so  powerful 
as  John  Astiville }  It  would  be  moon- 
struck, distracted  folly.  Yet  the  generous 
impulse  would  not  be  banished.  Feeble 
as  was  the  glimmering  ray  of  reason  that 
struggled  amidst  the  thick  darkness  of  the 
poor  creature's  mind,  she  was  still  suscep- 
tible of  something  of  that  exhiliration  which 
attends  the  performance,  at  persona)  haz- 
ard, of  a  charitable  and  unselfish  act.  Yes. 
come  what  might,  she  would  go,  and  do  all 
that  lay  in  her  power  to  impede  the  con- 
summation of  such  injustice. 

With  a  brisk  and  emphatic  pace  did  she 
proceed  to  the  Upper  Branch.  The  stream, 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season,  was 
very  low,  and  she  had  no  need  to  peer 
about  curiously  for  stones  and  sand-banks, 
t.0  keep  her  feet  from  contact  with  the 
water.  After  crossing,  she  would,  pierhapS| 
have  been  tempted  to  shorten  her  strides, 
as  she  approached  her  destination,  but  the 
thought  that  she  was  probably  very  near 
the  haunted  grave  of  her  ancestor,  Giles, 
was  an  effectual  stimulus  to  supply  any  di- 
minution of  the  original  motive  force.  Up 
the  hill,  accorningly,  she  went,  but  when 
her  hand  rested  on  the  top-rail  of  the  fence 
— then  she  hesitated.  She  distinguished 
voices  within  the  cabin  ;  —  what  if  the 
owner  were  holding  converse  with  the  ghost 
of  Giles,  or  with  one  whom  Naoimi  would 
more  have  dreaded  to  encounter  than  even 
a  visiter  from  the  spiritual  world — with 
John  Astiville  ?  The  gable-end  of  the 
cabin  was  opposite  her,  and  in  its  wall  was 
a  window  —  suppose  she  should  be  noticed 
from  it }  Though  the  consequence  of  her 
departure  were  the  immediate  destruction 
to  all  the  Northerners  in  Redland,  she 
would  not  remain.  But,  before  she  was 
able  to  turn  away  her  focc,  she  had  been 
observed  and  recognized. 

"  If  there  isn't  Naomi ! "  exclaimed 
Evans.  **  She  was  at  Greywood ;  she 
knows  all  about  it ! " 

As  he  spoke,  he  sprang  through  the  door^ 
way,  and  m  three  leaps  more  was  over  the 
fence.  Seizing  Naomi,  who  was  trotting 
away  as  fast  as  she  coidd  go,  by  the  arm, 
he  cried,  "  Come,  old  woman !  — this  way 
now !  —  I  want  you." 
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"Oh,  bless  ye,  marster  !  —bless  ye  !  — 
don't,  for  gracious  sake ! " 

"  You  must — you  must ! "  said  Evans, 
sharply  aud  peremptorily.  "  Hush — shut 
up  !  and  come  along  now ! " 

Keopin;^  his  strong  grasp  upon  her  arm, 
he  dragi^cd  her  back  with  him,  across  the 
fence — several  rails  of  which  were  knocked 
down  in  the  operation — and  deposited  her 
in  a  trice  in  the  midst  of  the  cabin. 

The  old  woman,  half  dead  from  fright  as 
well  as  loss  of  breath,  dropped  down  the 
instant  Lis  sustaining  hand  was  withdrawn, 
in  a  shapeless  heap,  resembling,  for  all  the 
world,  a  pile  of  rag-carpet.  Lifting  her 
eyes,  as  soon  as  she  dared,  she  perceived 
that  John  Astiville,  at  all  events,  was  not 
present.  Recovering  then  a  degree  of 
composure,  she  managed  to  rise  to  her  feet. 

"  Have  you  got  your  breath,  old  woman  .^" 
said  Evans ;  "you  know  me,  do  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  certain,"  replied  Naomi;  "  you 
must  be  Marster  Josh  Evans." 

"  And  who  am  I  ^ "  said  Henry  Astiville, 
placing  himself  before  her. 

IVaomi  hesitated.  "  You  are — that  is, 
if  I  thought  you  wouldn't  be  put  out — I'd 
say  you  wore  Marster  Henry." 

"  When  did  you  see  me  last  Naomi .'" 

"  I  can't  be  sure,  but  I  think  it  was  a 
week  ago,  Monday." 

"No — no;  I  mean,  when  did  you  see 
me  last  as  Henry  Astiville  } — that  is,  be- 
fore I  came  to  live  in  this  cabin .?" 

"  Why  it  was  about  a  fortninght  before 
your  brother  Bryan  died." 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  Bryan?" 
said  the  inquirer  in  a  more  hasty  tone. 

"The  doctor  said  it  was  a  bilious  fever 
— after  he  was  taken,  he  went  out  and  got 
wet  in  a  shower,  which  made  itwuss." 

Astiville  continued  his  examination,  and 
found  the  woman's  statement  to  conform  in 
every  particular  with  Evan's.  The  ques- 
tions he  put  were  direct,  concise  and  calm- 
ly uttered.  When  he  had  satisfied  himself 
that  he  had  got  at  the  truth,  ho  turned  to 
Evans,  saying : 

"I  can  hardly  realize  it — Am  I  indeed 
guiltless  of  my  brother's  death? — Joshua 
do  you  wonder  that  I  can  not  easily  shake 
off  that  crushing  belief — that  unvarying  in- 
cubus of  despair  under  which  1  have  so  long 
groaned.  Think  that  I  have  been  exist- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  of  horror  which, 
while  thirty  years  have  been  dragging  out 


their  length,  has  been  settling  around  id9 
more  andmore  dense — a  cloud  of  black- 
ness more  and  more  appalling.  Oh,  how 
have  I  strength  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of 
this  newly  risen  morn !  Can  it  be  that  I 
who  was  dead  am  alive  again  ?  Joshua  !" 

And  at  this  Astiville  seized  Evans'  hand 
and  wrung  it — "  Joshua,  I  bless  jon  for  this 
coming!" 

Evans  returned  the  grasp  heartily.  ^'  It 
is  most  a  miracle,"  he  said,  "  you  did  not 
go  stark  mad  out  here.  To  be  living 
twenty  odd  years  in  a  lonesome  place  like 
this—" 

"That,"  said  Astiville,  "is  nothing. 
Consider  how  I  have  ffone  each  day  to  con- 
template the  spot  which  I  believed  the  scene 
of  Bryan's  dfeath-blow!  Well,  indeed, 
may  you  be  astonbhcd  that  I  did  not  go 
mad  under  the  torture  !  Oh  John,  John, 
may  not  a  God  of  mercy  recompense  yoa 
with  a  single  day's  suffering  such  as  I  lutye 
borne  through  a  lifetime !" 

"  Yes,  Jack  must  have  had  old  Bob's 
devil  in  him  that  the  niggers  sing  about. 
What  could  have  been  his  reason  for  im* 
posing  on  you  so  unnaturally  and  so  abom- 
inably ?" 

"  1  cannot  tell — I'm  sure  I  cannot  tell. 
I  never,  that  1  know  of,  did  him  the  least 
wrong — none,  at  all  events,  that  could  have 
been  worthy  of  a  tithe  of  the  punishment 
he  has  made  me  endure." 

"Hanged  if  I  don't  feel  like  choking 
him,"  ejaculated  Evans,  earnestly. 

"  And  then,"  continued  Henry  Astiville, 
'^  he  has  always  seemed  so  kind  and  affec* 
tionate — so  brotherly  in  look,  in  word,  in 
tone !  How  can  I  believe  that  all  that 
sympathy  was  a  deceitful  show  ?  That  he 
could  see  me  in  this  wilderness,  year  after 
year,  eatinc  out  my  heart  in  remorse  for  a 
crime  which  I  did  not  commit  !  And  all 
this  period,  1  have  been  humbling  myself 
at  his  feet, — kissing  the  dust  as  it  were,  in 
utter  abasement — amazed  at  the  conde- 
scension, and  self-denial,  and  faithfid 
brotherly  love,  which  could  lead  his  un- 
spotted innocence  into  the  presence  of  my 
blood-guiltiness!  But  John  shall  rue 
the  hour  that  tempted  him  to  practise 
such  a  deceit  upon  me  ! — 1  call  Heaven  and 
earth  to  witness  that  he  shjill  !" 

Astiville  strode  about  the  narrow  cham- 
ber, beating  the  air  with  his  clenched 
hands,  and  muttering  through  his  tightly 
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joined  teeth  inooherent  fragments  of  sen- 
tences. Suddenly  he  started  to  pass  out 
of  the  door. 

"  Where  are  yon  going  ?"  said  Evans. 

"To find  John.'' 

"  And  were  you  not  reioicing  just  now 
that  you  haven't  One  brother's  life  to  an- 
swer for  ?  Take  care  that  you  do  not  get 
the  blood  of  another  on  your  hands." 

"  True — true — I  ought  to  think  of  the 
present  deliverance ,  and  forget  all  the  past 
— ^both  the  long  agony,  and  the  instrumen- 
tality that  caused  it." 

Thus  speaking  he  returned,  and  his  de- 
meanor became  thoughtful  and  composed. 
Then  it  was  that  Naomi  conceived  she  dis- 
cerned a  favorable  moment  to  introduce 
her  appeal. 

"  Marster  Henry,  don't  you  know  that 
the  Compton  lana  came  to  the  Upper 
Fork  ?" 

"  Yes: — the  comer — and  I  shouldknow 
where  it  stands — is  less  than  three  hundred 
yards  from  here — " 

**  Marster,  that's  been  disputed,  and 
some  people  who  bought  of  the  ComptoUS 
land  are  put  in  a  bad  way  about  it.  The 
folks  around  have  been  mightily  stirred 
agin  'em  and  are  tearing  down  houses  and 
ifikely  to  do  wuss.  Won't  you  now  come 
for'ard  and  tell  how  the  truth  of  the  case 
is,'«nd  stop  this  wickedness  ?" 

AstiviUe  glanced  inquiringly  towards 
Evans. 

"  The  fact  is,  I  believe,"  answered  that 
individual  with  great  sang-froid,  "  that  the 
Yankees  and  our  native  people  have  had 
a  general  falling  out,  and  it  is  probable 
enough,  that  the  Yankees  will  not  get  the 
best  of  the  battle.  It  is  their  own  fault 
though,  for  it  seems  they've  taken  all  sorts 
of  pains  to  make  their  company  disagree- 
able." 

"  Oh  now  don't  talk  that  fiashion  Mars- 
ter Josh, — ^are  vou  got  to  learn  what  all  the 
trouble  comes  from  ?  Marster  Jack  Asti- 
ville  wants  to  get  the  land — tha^t's  it — and 
he's  the  one  and  nobody  else,  that  haA 
started  the  fuss.  He's  told  Rip  Dair  and 
the  rest  of  the  men  that  the  Northerners 
were  laying  hold  of  property  what  wem't 
theim-r-when  it  was  no  sich  a  thing,  for 
an  honester  set  of  people,  and  more  good 
humoreder,  there  isn^t  to  be  found  no 
whar !" 

**  If  any  encroachment,"  returiied  Henry 


Astiville,  *^  has  been  made  on  the  Compton 
title,  I  shall  see  that  it  is  remedied — " 

"  Ah  Marster — there's  no  time  to  be 
¥rasted  :  the  mob  is  busy  now.  Don't  you 
see  that  smoke  yonder  ?  It  may  be  that 
comes  from  Mr.  Newlove's  veiy  dwelling- 
house.  Will  you  wait  here  while  humans 
is  getting  roasted  inside  their  own  four- 
waUs.?" 

Astiville  was  silent.  Evans  observed,  "  I 
am  not  sure  but  the  woman's  in  the  right 
after  all.  Your  brother  John  has  been 
stirring  around  very  brisk  I  know  When 
I  was  in  the  country  a  little  while  back,  he 
got  me  to  leave  and  to  promise  to  stay 
away  for  good,  for  fear  lawyer  Somers 
should  have  me  on  the  witness  stand." 

"  Yes,"  added  Naomi,  "  and  Marster 
Jack  has  been  doing  all  manner  of  things 
in  order  to  get  the    people    'zasperated 

Sinst  Mr.  Newlove  ana  Miss  Emma, 
aps  of  lies  has  been  told,  and  though 
some  of  'em  has  been  exposed  by  lllr. 
Dick  Somers,  the  people  still  wont  be  per- 
suaded that  the  side  the  Astivilles  are  on 
isn't  the  right  one.  Marster  Henry  !  if 
you  could  but  know  what  a  sweet  temper- 
ed innocent,  nice  young  lady,  Miss  Emma 
is,  you  would  be  willing  to  do  anything  to 
save  her  from  this  destruction.  Oh  she's 
the  beautifullest,  and  most  lamb-like  young 
creetur  that  ever  walked  the  earth  !  So  mild 
spoken  she  is  too  and  pleasant  in  all  her 
ways :  She  wouldn't  tread  on  a  grass- 
hopper, or  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  poorest 
servant.  Nothing  ever  raised  her  temper, 
unless  some  wickedness  was  done,  and  then 
if  it  was  'gainst  her,  she  would  be  ready 
right  ojQT  hand  to  pardon  and  forget  it. 
Marster  Henry,  is  it  one  like  her  that's 
fitting  to  be  sbar't  and  scandalized  with  a 
mob,  and,  maybe,  kilted  T' 

'^  Am  I  to  understand  that  these  people 
are  actuated,  in  their  violence,  by  the  be- 
lief that  the  Astiville  patent  extends  south 
of  this  Run .?" 

"  Yes  sir — that  is  it.  Marster  Jack  pre- 
tends it  goes  to  the  South  Branch,  and  has 
worked  up  the  country  into  a  fire  and  a 
fume,  to  support  what  he  says  is  his  rights, 
and  to  put  down  and  stamp  to  pieces  what 
he  calls  Yankee  impudence  and  rob- 
bery." 

^'  I  will  go  then,  and  put  a  stop  to  it  if 
I  can." 

"  Do — do,  Marster  Harry,  aiid  let's  be 
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When  maay hands  ai«  mored  brail 
nest  will  the  work  io^botli  li^  aod  ifeedy. 
So  actively  had  the  orowd  beatinred  them- 
selves, that,  of  all  thoae  eyidelieea  of  htt- 
man  industi^  and  thrift  which  had  fluuieiip 
Sylvester  Newlove'a  comfortiJ)l0  flurm- 
steading,  not  one  now  reipiains.  The  dwell- 
ing-house standing  untonehed  91  the  eentre 
of  that  circle  of  deyaatati^y  only  aoeded  to 
be  removed  to  eomplete  the  vnifonnil^  of 
the  scene.  And  Tmt  and  his  fellows  had 
no  mind  to  leave  any  part  of  their  task  un- 
performed. The  doors  of  tho^  house  were 
closed,  and  the  oortains  were  dropped  m- 
side  of  the  lower  stoiy  window.  Thai  the 
building  was  not  empty,  but  oontained  at 
least  three  anxious  neitftSi  the  mob  well 
knew.  How  to  expel  ihein  from  tbenoe 
with  as  small  a  degree  as  posaibla  of  per- 
sonal violenoOi  was.  the  problem.  After  a 
few  moments  of  reflection  a  gleam  of  light 
shot  across  Ripley  Dur's  swarthy  counte- 
nance. Thanks  to  the  previous  labors  of 
the  morning  there  was  a  long  pile  of  inflam- 
mable rubbish  extending  from  the  rear  of 
the  bouse  to  the  edge  of  a  reoent  ^  clearing,' 
where  the  ground  was  covered  thick  with 
the  intermmffled  branches  of  fidlen  pines, 
and  oaks,  and  other  trees> 

''  Here,  boys,''  said  Dair,  with  a  sardo- 
nic smile, ''  Mr.  Newlove  wants  that  clear- 
ing burned  over,  and  as  we  are  in  the  hu- 
mor to  lend  our  neighbors  a  helping  hand, 
let  us  throw  the  first  coal  into  it  for  him. " 

The  suggestion  being  promptly  obeyed, 
a  fierce  flame  was  soon  crackUng  at  the 
edge  of  the  vast  brush -pile.  Nor  was  it 
long  before  ike  fire  spread  to  the  mass  of 
timbers,  rails,  and  weather-boardinff ,  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  train  to  lead  ike  destruc- 
tive element  to  its  more  noble  prey. 

'^  I  think  thev'U  be  for  stirring  in  th^t, 
now , ' '  remarkea  one . 

'^  Perhaps  they  don't  see  what's  coming," 
said  another. 

"Well,"  rejoined  the  first,  "they  shan't 
have  the  excuse  of  ignorance." 

So  saying,  the  fdlow  walked  up  to  the 
front  door  of  the  house,  with  consummate 
impudence,  and  gave  a  loud  d  tuble  n^p. 

The  door  was  opened  by  Miss  Newlave. 

The  man  had  not  expected  that  his  sum- 
mons would  be  answered  by  a  lady,  and 


1  ■!  giaartllj 
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,  thas  ue  w  ush'JieMfty.bMk 

bowtal fire,  and^  wdbo 

wi        ems  fetir  to  drive  M^e  hhaa  towiatds 
se,  I  thoni^  to  step  in  and  let  yo« 
J       \  far  fear  yon  mi^^tn't  othenvist  gil 
i      I     )fe  some  aocklent  h^ipened.*^ 

-'  1 1  bank  yon,''  said  Enuna,  onitdy.. 

A)  lom  Handsooker,  meanwhib,  ni- 
pe  a  Dj  reaJstlcM  curiosity,  had  ntmrn  a^ 
to  iflo  entry  atd  stuek  his  head  onw  Ifias 
Newbve's  shoulder. 

'^And  howdid  tha  eleariiMt  geisin, 
Mister?" 

<'  How  (dumld  I  know  f^  rotuMi.  tta 
man,  with  ood  irony.  ^^Itisowjim^«scat 
likelv,  to  some  awkwardness  of  tk^il  A^ 
feoed  feUow,  Haadsu0k«r|  ha  kato^naif 
he  QooldnH  tell  greian  peas  bom  hambm^ 

After  uttering  this  remade,  he  tpMPil 
hishattoiifisBNowlcTeaad'retjiP^  •- 

Whib  the  crowd  were  now  ataadiaf  dM^ 
engaged  in  sullenly  watching  the  pragms 
of  the  flames,  a  man  on  hcMraaback  lode 
sliwly  towards  them.  ^^  It  is  Bfr.  Aali- 
ville^s  white  horse,"  observed  a  man  l»  hi^ 
neighbor. 

^^  Yes,  and  ii's  John  himself  on  bin^'' 
was  the  reply.  ^^  You  can  tell  thai  b||B 
coat  and  brass  buttons  of  hishalf  amfleaC'* 

The  horseman  approaching  neaeer^  *^F!!* 
ped,  and  uttering  a  ^^  good-day  to  yon,  gen* 
tlemen,"  directed  his  small,  keen  njim,  JH 
a  single  second,  towards  the  fire^ 

Then  he  cleared  his  diroat— -^^  A< 
as  I  was  passing  along,  I  observed  a  ^_  , 
ering  cf  pe<mle  over  here,  and  feano^Jnaifc 
you  might  be  provoked  by  the  nvmm^m 
e^casperating  influences  wluch  ezlpi,  hilD 
some  rash  and  violent  act,  1  thought  jH  vy 
duty  to  put  in  a  word  of  advice.  But  I  wim 
happy  to  find  that  there  is  no  occasion  ttf 
any  interposition;  i  am  rejoiced,  laay^  to 
see  you  standing  here  in  such  a  peaoeakia 
and  inofiensive  manner.  Let  me  suggest^ 
however,  that  in  order  to  avoid  any  vdi^ 
construction,  it  would  be  well  for  us  all 
to  withdraw  quietly." 

Ripley  Dair  oould  hardly  prevent 
from  curling  his  lip.  In  lus  heart,  he  alM^ 
minated  the  hypocritical  blindness  whaah 
could  recognise  there  no  siffns  of  disorder 
and  violence.  He  deteruMued,  too,-  t)M|| 
the  man  who  was  so  ready  to  avail  hima||f 
of  their  l^ra^  shoiild  not  altogether 
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the  responaibflitjr.  BwS&sigj  maliobiiflly, 
upon  Mr.  AativUle,  he  said : 

''  Don't  you  see  that  Jire  which  is  ap- 
proaching so  rapidly  to  Newlove's  house  ? 
We  Were  thinking  whether  we  oo^t  not  to 
torn  in  and  try  to  stop  it.  That  woold  be 
doing  good  to  the  enemy,  you  know,  sir." 

Mr.  Astiville's  self-possession  was  not 
ruffled.  ^^  It  strikes  me:,"  he  said,  '^  that 
the  house  is  in  no  great  danger — at  least  it 
seems  so  at  this  distance.  Perhaps  too  the 
occupants  are  not  likely  to  take  your  inter- 
position, if  you  should  o£fer  it,  in  very  good 
part.  Still  I  leave  the  matter  to  your  own 
judgment — I  advise  nothing." 

He  turned  his  horse's  head  and  was 
about  to  ride  away,  when  he  was  startled 
by  the  tone  of  a  voice  that  jarred  his  whole 
frame.  The  sound  came  from  behind  a 
-little  belt  of  trees  which  intercepted  his 
view  of  the  speaker. 

<  This  latter  person,  on  arriving,  had,  like 
Mr.  Astiville,  darted  a  glance  at  the  house 
and  the  line  of  fire  that  pointed  towards  it. 
But  he  read  the  q>ectacle  differently  Ad- 
vancing eagerly  to  the  crowd,  but  still  out 
of  sight  of  the  horseman^  he  exclaimed  in 
an  authoritative  manner — 

^'  Come  with  me  and  save  that  house !" 

Then  observing  that  no  one  moved,  he 
added,  ''  I  tell  you  men,  you  are  guilty  of 
an  outrageous  wrong !  This  is  the  Comp- 
ton  land" 

"Pshaw!  pshaw! — ^You  must  be  crack- 
ed. Don't  everybody  know  that  this  here's 
part  of  the  Asti^e  patent  ?"  said  a  young 
man  from  the  midst  of  the  throng. 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  no^  /"  replied  the  other. 
<*  The  North  fork  iA  \ht  Hardwater  is  the 
line.  Before  you  were  bom  I  have  follow- 
ed it  from  comer  to  comer," 

"  And  who  are  you  that  speak  so  confi- 
dently ?"  asked  Bipley  Dair. 

"  I  am  Henry  AstiviUe—do  you  believe 
me  now  ?" 

Various  ezpressionB  of  astonishment 
broke  from  the  crowd.  While  the  colloquy 
was  going  on  a  slight  change  of  position 
had  taken  place,  and  the  brothers  were 
brought  in  sight  of  each  other.  John  As- 
tiville felt  as  if  he  was  reeling  in  the  saddle. 
Eager  to  gallop  from  the  spot,  he  was  yet 
held  there  as  under  the  spell  of  fascination, 
without  strength  to  draw  the  bridle-rein  or 
so  much  as  to  renft>ve  his  eyes  from  the 
joene  before  him.  « ^ 


''Johnr  "     ,      ' 

There  was  profound  silence  for  many 
moments,  while  the  two  confronted  eadi 
other  and  convened  in  glances. 

"  I  really  believe  it  ij  M  Jack'isi  broth- 
er," observed  one  of  the  bystanders.  ''  See 
how  he  shakes  on  his  horse." 

'^  John !  How  could  you  lie  to  me  so  ? 
How  had  you  the  heart  to  mingle  a  curse 
with  my  existence  ?  Oh,  how  villainously 
you  have  betrayed  a  brother's  trust !" 

Mr.  Astiville  compressed  his  lips  tight- 
ly— then  nerved  himself  to  speak. 

"Brother  ?  What  crazy  man  is  this  ?" 

"  Hah  !  dare  you  deny  kindred  to  your 
father's  son?'* 

"Who  is  this  fellow?"  said  Mr  Asti'c 
ville  looking  around. 

"Turn  not  your  eyes  away,"  replied 
Henry  Astiville.  ^^  Look  on  me — ^look  on 
the  being  whom  your  inhuman  cruelty  oon- 
sisn^ed  to  unvarying,  unending  torment. 
Have  I  altered  /  Bemember  that  such 
agony  as  I  have  been  enduring  at  your 
handa — ^yes,  youre  my  brother! — these 
thirty  long  dreary  years,  may  well  blanch 
the  head  and  bow  the  form.  Did  not  your 
heart  once  relent  when  you  beheld  me  torn 
asunder  by  despairing  remorse  ?  After  im- 
planting the  stinff  could  you  take  pleasure 
m  watching  how  we  wound  rankled  and  fes* 
tered  and  spread  corroding  poison  through 
my  flesh  ?  And  now,  you  pretend  you  know 
me  not :  my  features  have  become  so  hag- 
gard, my  complexion  so  ghastly,  my  eyes 
so  blood-shot,  that  you  are  ashamed  to  own 
your  brother !  You  are  loath  to  acknowl- 
edge before  these  worthy  people  that  it  is 
Henry  Astiville  who  re-appears  in  so  sad  a 
plight.  Yet  you  shall  own  me !  Before 
them,  and  before  high  Heaven— -you  shall 
confess  that  in  this  withered  arm  flows 
blood  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
yours ! " 

Mr.  Astiville  shaking  his  head  and 
pressing  his  lips  together  so  that  they 
swelled  out  in  the  unpleasant  manner  nat- 
ural to  him  on  occasions  ^en  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  be  bent  from  some  pur- 
pose, was  about  to  speak ;  but  his  brother 
suddenly  added. 

"  John !  hold  one  instant  before  you 
give  vent  to  the  lie  that  is  swelling  your 
throat.  Greviously  have  vou  sinned 
against  me  John,  wanton  and  malignant 
and  fiend-like  has  been  your  treatment  of 
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a  sorely  broken  epbrit  whioli  H  vis  joor 
duty  to  bind  up  and  held ;  but  at  thb  mo- 
ment, all  those  past  iBuneasmUe  wrongi 
seem  less  unnatinral,  Ian  intderafaie  tfaiui 
your  present  eold-Uooded  eSnmien. — 
Hear  me  !  I  will  o\rerioot  what  has  abea* 
dy  been  done — ^I  will  forget  tha-fiJae  re^ 
port  you  gave  me  of  Brjraa's  death  ■  yonr 
subsequent  treaoherous  adviae— your  I7* 
pocritical  yisits  to  mj  hut,  and  the  enm^ 
dile  tears  yon  shed  over  the  aererilv  ef  mj 
penitential  stripes — ^I  will  fomt  all— jes, 
I  promise  to  forget  all — provicbd  only  thai 
now  you  cease  from  this  devSa'  «me. 
But  if  once  more  joa  reiterate  jour  denial 
of  me — take  warning !  I  nerer  forget,  I 
never  forgive  f' 

Mr  Astiville  thus  adjured,  did  hefitate. 
The  countenance  before  him  fflared  with 
an  expression  whieh  might  have  daonted  the 
most  resolute.  Yet  ofastinaey  was  too 
strong  for  fear  and  for  apy  latent  fraternal 
affection.  It  was  his  instinet  to  hai^  i^ 
naciously  to  every  thing  which  he  oonld 
onco  call  his  own,  whether  that  thing  were  a 
political  creed,  a  mass  of  lucre,  or  a  wicked 
purpose.  He  oould  not  fook  upon  his 
brother,  however,  whilst  he  answered  ;  bnt, 
as  he  cast  his  eyes  aronnd  vaguely  and  un- 
easily, he  caught  sight  of  an  object  that  at 
once  fixed  them.  It  was  a  man  standing 
a-part  from  the  crowd,  <me,  who  it  hap- 
pened was  that  verv  instant  eyeing  him  m 
turn,  steadily  ana  significantly.  Joshua 
Evans !  The  whple  matter  was  plain. 
The  person  whose  app9al  he  had  to  meet, 
was  no  longer  a  poor  unfriended,  ranting 
lunatic  ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  repel  his 
claims  as  contemptiDle  extravagance — a 
voucher  stood  at  hand,  sober^  sturdy,  un» 
impeachable. 

'^  1  will  not  be  troubled  with  this  non* 
sense!''  and  ^thout  a  word  more  Mr. 
Astiville  rode  off. 

By  this  time  the  fire  had  begun  to  cUmb 
np  the  weather  boarding  of  the  wash-room, 
which  was  immediately  connected  with  the 
kitchen,  and  with  the  main  part  of  the 
building.  Henry  Astiville  hurried  thither, 
earnestly  invoking  the  assistance  of  the 
multitude.  Some  hung  back,  unwilling 
or  doubting.  But  many— especially  of 
those  who  stood  nearest — accompanied 
him.  An  adequate  supply  of  water  being 
lacking,  the  only  resource  was  to  set  about 
ripping  off  the  burning  boards,  and,  the 
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••  jut L^,  /  took  L_.  /' 

Bnt  h0  waning  eaaa  too  bto.    A 
]  ler  struck  Henry  AstifiUe  9  tin 
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Efaiis,  with  the  prompt  eo- 
of  the  rsit,  eztrioaiad  hm  Iboit  lift 
en  and  nfised  him  to  Us  feet. 

-  Are  yon  hurt,  sir  ?**  ^  i 

>    Astiville  preMed  his  hands  for  ana 
to  each  side  cf  his  ohest,  then  said— 

<«  Tis  nothinif— don't'Slop,  I  am  at  wnsB 
aae^w/' 

'  The  progrsg  of  the  lire  was  ansafca<| 
andinanhmir'sspaoe  all  danger  to  -Mr. 
Newlove^  dwellmg  t^minated. 

^^  Do  yon  hear  Oat  roaring  ?*>  wrelafaa 
ed  Henry  Astiville. 

<^Thb  lire  must  have  got  faita  the 
woods."  '* 

'<  It  has,'*  he  repKsd,  and  in  a 
afterward  added,  '*  Will  you  stand 
with  folded  arms  ?  Take  yonr  axes ;  na, 
fly — do  what  you  can  to  stop  the  nnsdilsf 
you've  set  going !"  '        • 

The  crowd  did  snatch  npiuces,  and  nm. 
All  of  them,  Ripley  Dair  included ;  all  bnt 
Evans,  who  remamed,  and,  in  eoipany 
with  Astiville,  withdrawing  to  a  little  di^ 
tance,  sat  down  on  a  loff .  -  • 

That  multitude  had  Ubored  busily  in  tha 
morning,  but  in  the  afternoon  they  toiM 
thrice  as  hud.  No  rain  had  thUsn  te 
two  months,  and  the  parched  leaves  boniaA 
like  tinder.  As  the  neat  inereaM,  tlieffa 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  a  tiin^ 
wind,  wluch  drove  on  the  flames  alia 
more  furioudy.  ' 

Any  one  who  has  seen  a  forest  on  flva 
knows  how  grand  a  scene  it  is,  and  ho# 
indescribable.  Where  thev  sat,^  Evana 
and  his  companion  coula  distingnisky 
amidst  the  noise  of  the  flames,  a  sound, 
which  only  one  other  in  nature  equals  ftlr 
sublimity  and  terror,  the  sound  of  tka 
rushing  of  many  waters.  Amidst  Ais 
heavy,  continued  roar,  they  heard  tins 
sharp  and  quickly  repeated  strokes  of  4 
hundred  axes,  with,  ever  and  anon,  tlm 
crash  of  a  fklling  tree. 

''  The  fire  is  gaining!"  said  Astiville,.  ' 

^^  Yes ;  it  reaches  uL  across  the  ridsnu 
They  may  as  well  give  up  the  battle.    Am. 
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army    of   men    could   do   nolhiug 
stand  to  one  side  and  pray  for  rain." 

The  6un  had  set,  leaying  behind  him  a 
field  of  fire,  which  shone  more  yivid  and 
bright  than  the  ruddy  clouds  to  which  he 
had  lent  his  once  parting  rays.  Dair  and 
his  co-workers  returned  dispirited  and  ex- 
hausted. Dripping  with  sweat,  and  drag- 
ging themselves  along  languidly  and  slow- 
ly they  passed  by  the  two  observers.  Dair 
recognized  them,  and  halted  for  an  instant. 
*'  How  goes  the  fire,  Mr,.  Dair  ?" 
^^  It  is  rushing  like  a  hurricane,  due  east.  ' 


Where  it  will  stop,  and  what  is  to  slop  it, 
is  more  than  man  can  tell.  It  is  bound,  at 
any  rate,  to  sweep  straight  over  Everlyn'B 
plantation — and  that  before  midnight." 

^^  But  isn't  his  house  in  the  midst  of 
trees  ?"  observed  Evans. 

"  There's  no  denying  it,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "  Shade  is  a  fine  thing,  but  I  reckon 
Everlyn  will  have  cause  to  curse  the  day 
that  he  left  a  live  stick  standing  within  a 
mile  of  him.  Yet,  after  all,  it's  little  oddi 
— ^mus'nt  everything  come  to  ashes  ?" 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Such  a  signal  fire  as  that  which  blazed 
on  the  summit  of  the  Hardwater  ridge, 
could  not  but  be  recognized  all  over  toe 
Gounty.  Somers  saw  it,  and  apprehending 
at  once  that  it  denoted  an  outbreak  of  the 
populace,  started  without  delay  to  take  his 
part,  however  fruitless  and  dangerous  it 
might  prove,  in  the  scene  that  was  trans- 
acting. But  it  was  a  long  ride  from  An- 
derport,  where  he  then  happened  to  be, 
ana  before  he  had  got  ten  miles  west  of 
Daylsborough,  the  heavens  became  sudden- 
ly overcast,  and  the  rain  poured  down  with 
such  vehemence,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
take  shelter  in  a  farm  house  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night. 

Five  hours  the  torrent  poured  without 
intermission  ;  then  the  morning  broke  se- 
rene and  inspiring.  Somers  resumed  his 
ride.  A  little  while  after  he  had  got 
within  the  limits  of  the  contested  territory, 
whom  should  he  meet  but  Absalom  ?  The 
honest  overseer  informed  him  of  the  princi- 
pal events  of  the  preceding  evening,  and 
of  the  escape  of  Newlove  and  his  house- 
hold. Afterwards  he  confessed  that  the 
object  of  his  present  walk  was  to  inquire 
into  the  fate  of  the  Safetyes.  ''  I  can't 
help  it,"  he  said,  '^  notwithstandinfi;  those 
awful  doings  of  Arabella."  At  mis  in- 
stant the  thought  occurred  to  the  lawyer 
that  Everstone  must  have  lain  full  in  the 
track  of  the  destroyer. 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  Absalom,  in  reply 
to  an  earnest  interrogatory.     ^^  The  storm 


may  have  come  in  time  to  save  them — ^but 
yet  I'm  very  jealous  of  it." 

Without  further  parley  Somers  took  a 
bridle-path  to  the  right,  which  would  soon 
put  it  in  his  power  to  remove  all  doubt  by 
personal  observation. 

The  fine  old  house  was  in  view,  but  not 
unchanged.  The  gable  walls  reared  their 
blackened  peaks,  telling,  but  too  signifi- 
cantly, of  the  disappearance  of  roof  and 
rafter  ;  and  the  hall  door,  which  had  never 
denied  admission  to  the  stranger,  was  now 
wide  open  indeed.  Somers,  oppressed 
with  many  conflicting  feelings,  paused  a 
while.  He  was  aroused  from  his  momen- 
tary revery  by  the  sound  of  a  galloping 
horse.  He  recognized  in  the  rider,  How- 
ard Astiville,  and  was  reco^ized  in  turn. 
The  young  man  making  a  slight  inclination 
of  the  head,  dashed  on,  but  presently 
wheeled  his  horse  around. 

"  You  were  going  to  see  the  Everlyns, 
Mr.  Somers?" 

^^  I  cannot  say  what  I  was  going  to  do." 

"  There  is  no  need  of  equivocation,  sir. 
Don't  let  me  balk  you,  come  on,  and  we'll 
go  together."  Seeing  that  the  other  did 
not  stir,  Howard  added,  "  You  have  been 
paying  addresses  to  Miss  Everlyn,  have 
you  not,  sir  .^" 

"  I  cannot  perceive,"  answered  Somers, 
"  what  right  you  have  to  — ." 

**  Well,  if  you  are  ashamed  of  it,  I  have 
no  more  to  say — I  was  only  about  to  pro- 
pose— ." 
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"  WTiat,  Mr.  Astivillu  ?"  I 

"  Th^t  *e  boUi  tuke  this  opportunity  to 
go  oponlj  and  fairly,  like  men  and  gontlo* 
mon,  to  urgo  in  aach  other's  preMOca  our 
rival  suits.  !  feel  no  shame  at  acknow- 
ledging my  devotion  to  Miss  Evcrlyn,  nor 
am  I  of  a,  spirit  to  abriak  from  her  presence 
at  the  iiiomcnt  vbea  she  is  visitml  tritk  ca- 
bimity." 

"  Say  no  more,"  rejoined  SoraerB,  has- 
tily, "  I  will  bear  you  company." 

Everlyn  and  Sidney  reoeived  the  young 
men  iu  the  kitoben,  for  thu  flames  hnd  lelt 
no  other  part  of  tfao  edifice  inhabitable. 
The  lawyer,  who  bad  been  hurried  along, 
almost  unconsciously,  by  the  iinpetuosi^ 
of  his  companion,  resolved  to  suffer  bis 
conduct  to  IJe  regulated  by  events.  Hence 
Howard  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  BIr.  Everlyn — Sidney — Somersand  I 
have  come  that  vou  may  choose  between 
us.  I  come  without  fear,  though  this  is 
the  time  darkest  for  me,  and  bri^tcst  for 
him." 

''  Xor  am  /  reluctant  to  submit  lo  the 
decision,"  said  Somers,  "yet  so  strange 
are  (lie  things  which  i  have  heard  and  seen 
withiu  the  past  hour,  that  my  mind  has 
scarce  been  able  to  preserve  its  balaoce. 
Let  mc,  however,  Gxpress  what,  as  I  stand 
here,  i.?  my  first  feeling — ^my  sincere  grief 
for  the  b.tvoo  which  last  night's  fire  has 
made  in  all  thit  I  see  about  me." 

"  I  bop  you  not  to  be  diatrcescd  on  our 
account,"  observed  Everlyn,  with  more 
haughtiness  than  ho  ever  displayed  in 
prosperity. 

Thia  w.-is  unpromising,  but  Somers  was 
not  inclined  to  be  dauntod.  With  re- 
doubled uarnestness  of  manner,  he  replied, 
"  What  have  I  done,  Mr.  Everlyn,  that 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  must  be  cast  back 
with  contempt  ?  Did  I  not  protest  at  the 
first,  and  throughout,  that  the  Astiville 
title  wa«  bad  f  and  has  not  the  result 
proved  that  I  spoke  truth  f  I  assured  you 
of  Mi-ss  Newlova's  innocence.  I  warned 
you  against  Mr.  Astiville.  It  is  now  re- 
vealed that  ho  was  the  wily  and  unscrupu- 
lous plotter,  and  she,  the  blameless  victim." 

Here  Howard  broke  in — "  That  tale  of 
Safety's  is  false — false — utterly  false  I  Ho 
is  a  bought  and  perjured  knave !  Can 
such  a  scandalous  lie  receive  a  moment's 
regard  ?  Do  you  believe  it,  Sidney .'  do 
you,  Mr.  Evorlyn  ?" 


"  But  has  not  another  witnem  U 
up?"    rejoined  Somers.     "Who  wa*  il 
lliat  ruthL-d  in  to  aavu  IS'ewlove' 
from  dfstruotiou  r" 

"Oh,  of  what  Importance  is  that?  I 
havi;  iudLif-d  heard  that  that  man  Cain  !>*• 
hAvud  latit  evcuiug,  as  he  uut  unfnxjucntly 
do«s,  in  a  very  frantic  and  iinaccounbttiU 
luaunor;  but  surely  men  who  have  Uitri 
wits  ou^bt  not  t«  spend  thonghl  upon  » 
madman's  vagaries.'* 

"  But  whother  ho  be  mad  or  not,  in 
yott  sure  that  he  is  not  your  uoole  ?'* 

"  Undo  r  wliat  arc  you  talkiug  about, 
sir?" 

"  Vou  must  be  aware,  at  least,  tlutt  ha 
avowed  himself  your  uncle." 

"  Never,  till  this  moment,  sir,  have  I 
heard  anything  of  the  sort." 

"  I  have  been  informed  that  bo  declared, 
in  presence  of  the  whole  conoourso,  llu^ha 
is  Henry  Astiville,  your  father's  brolLer^ 

"  Henry  ! — my  father's  brother  Uenrj  t" 
While  Howard's  lips  repe&lfd  the  irar4 
slowly,  his  mind  recurred  with  dixEy  vfttjt 
to  the  ambiguous  phrases  whiuh  Cula  1m 
uttered,  on  the  memorable  day  wlion  M 
wrenched  from  bis  hand  the  vial  of  luidlS 

"  Have  you  warrant  of  Ibis,  Som«ra  ?'^ 

"  It  has  been  told  me  by  a  person  mhim 

I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  of  an  attvom. 

to  deceive." 

"I  will  not  believe  it!  It  mutl 
false.  This  I  will  do  :  I  will  go  at  once, 
my  fatlier.  From  him  I  shall  learn 
real  truth.  Yes,  he  will  give  me  iho 
planution  of  the  whole.  Be  assured,  I 
ney,  that  when  I  come  back,  every  I 
tery  will  be  cleared  up.  Safety  is  a  \uf 
my  father  never  can  have  desoouded  to  tif. 
act  so  infamously  base.  I  stake  every- 
thing on  his  spotless  honor.  Sidney,  yott 
are  not  ignorant  of  my  love — you  kuow  it? 
height  and  depth,  and  fullness  ;  yet  if  n^ 
father  be  guilty  of  one  mean  and  wicked 
act,  1  resign  you,  Sidney.  \Vould  that 
you  would  declare  this  moment  that  noj 
cause  should  stand  and  fall  with  my  fa- 
ther's  integrity  !  Then  1  should  go,  not 
merely  confident,  as  now,  but  joyful,  tri- 
umphant! I  leave  Somers  with  you,  but 
let  not  your  faith  be  shaken  by  his  wHy 
words.  If  (he  matter  be  as  1  belieyP;,  a 
brief  space  only  will  intervene  before  I  see 
you.     If  it  be  otherwise,  but  I   wUl    iiot 
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tlimk  of  ttuit !  John  Astiville  a  triokster 
and  knave?.  It  cannot  be — ^never — 
never!" 

He  rusbed  ont  leaving  the  lawyer  stand- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  apart- 
ment. The  latter  then  urged  his  own 
cause  eagerly  and  warmly,  addressing  Sid- 
ney and  ner  £Kther  by  turns.  At  length, 
Everlyn  observed — 

^'  I  must  inform  yon,  sir,  that  this  is  no 
light  and  transient  misfortune  which  has 
fcdlen  upon  me.  I  am  poor — ^nay,  if  New- 
love  gains  the  land,  destitute." 

Somers  rejoined  with  ardor,  that  a  con- 
sideration of  that  kind  could  have  no  in- 
fluence on  his  mind— or,  if  any,  it  only 
made  him  the  more  desirous  of  the  success 
of  his  suit.  He  added  that  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  profession,  although  not  large, 
were  increasing,  that  Miss  Newlove  would 
not  be  an  exacting  creditor  ;  further,  that 
if  it  were  true  that  Henry  Astiville  had 
really  appeared  it  must  be  in  his  power  to 
compel  his  brother  to  share  the  hereditary 
estate  with  him,  and  to  restore  the  purchase 
money  which  had  been  fraudulently  taken 
for  the  three  thousand  acres." 

"  I  cannot  listen,"  said  Everlyn,  "  to 
any  such  suggestions.  I  still  retain,  and 
as  firmly  as  ever,  my  belief  in  Mr.  Asti- 
ville's  truth  and  honest  dealing.  My  opin- 
ion does  not  shift  with  every  idle  gale  of 
rumor ;  I  trust  my  friend  to  the  last. " 

"  Then,  sir,  do  but  postpone  your  final 
dietermination  till  a. few  days  have  elapsed. 
H  cannot  now  be  long  that  a  doubt  can 
rest  upon  the  matter.  If  in  the  issue  it 
shall  appear  that  Astiville  has  both  de- 
frauded you  and  been  guilty  of  a  dastardly 
attempt  to  fasten  reproach  on  an  innocent 
and  unprotected  woman ;  if  he  shall  be 
proved  to  have  committedacts  of  still  dark- 
er dye — " 

*'  Whatever  shotdd  turn  up,"  said  Ever- 
lyn interrupting  him  impatiently,  '*  I  will 
not  stoop  to  have  anything  to  do  with  those 
Northerners.  No  aid  nor  favor  will  I  ac- 
cept at  their  hands — I  will  go  to  the  alms 
house  sooner.  You  have  my  answer  now, 
I  shall  not  consent  to  any  compromise  or 
friendly  adjustment.  I  claim  to  hold  my 
land  by  the  title  which  I  have  already  pur- 
chased and  paid  for.  If  that  fails  me,  I 
will  acce|)t  no  other.  Excuse  me  from  fur- 
ther conversation  at  present,  sir ;  I  have 
some  necessary  engagements  to  attend  to." 


Mr.  Everlyn  having  withdrawn,  Somers 
directed  his  artillery  against  Sidney  alone . 
He  expostulated,  pleaded,  said  everything 
that  a  judicious  aaviser,  and  a  devoted  lo-* 
ver,  could ;  but  all  with  little  apparent 
effect.  Never  a  purple-robed  Lemiramis 
or  Elizabeth  was  so  proud  as  that  republi- 
can girl  enveloped  in  the  smoky  atmos^ 
phere  of  her  kitchen  home.  Somers  at  last 
bought  he  detected  signs  of  softening  in 
the  ice  of  her  brow.  Taking  her  hand  he 
exclaimed  with  the  frank  enthusiasm  of 
his  nature,  "  We  will  restore  the  old  man- 
sion Sidney !  Nature  will  renew  the  foli- 
age on  the  scorched  and  blackened  trunks 
vmicb  yet  stand  around  it  like  grim  but 
fftithfol  warders.  Everything  shall  smile 
again— you  too  shall  smile  Sidney  !" 

The  rigor  of  her  countenance  was  not  yet 
broken  up,  but  she  listened  patiently  and 
did  not  withdraw  her  palm. 

"  Confess,"  he  continued  gaily,  "  that 
there  is  some  poetic  justice  even  in  the 
wayward  course  of  the  flames.  Astiville's 
emissaries  kindled  a  fire  to  bum  out  an 
unoffending  stran^r ;  you  and  your  father 
with  the  pertinacity  of  friendship  closed 
your  eyes  to  that  man's  wrong-doing,  and 
ftowaed  upon  all  who  would  not,  like  your- 
selves, stand  up  in  his  support ;  the  fragile 
cottage  of  the  hard-driven  Northern  settler 
survives  the  blazing  ordeal,  while  the  state- 
ly Southern  mansion  docs  not  pass  unscath- 
ed. "' 

Sidney  drew  back  her  hand — "I  lore 
my  home  all  the  better  since  affliction  has 
come  upon  it.  I  recognize  the  stroke  of 
misfortune,  but  I  recognize  no  penalty ^va 
I  am  not  conscious  of  die  faults  which  are 
alleged  to  have  deserved  it.  You  sympa- 
thize with  our  adversaries — go  to  them,  they 
will  appreciate  the  attention — upon  us,  it 
is  misplaced — Miss  Newlove  wiflbe  grate- 
ful I  doubt  not. " 

"  What  an  incomprehensible  compound 
is  a  woman's  minci !"  thoueht  Somers. 
Oh  do  not  be  so  irrational,  Sidney  !"  he 
cried.  "  What  is  Emma  Newlove  to  me  ? 
And  what  else  can  lead  me  here  this  mo- 
ment but  a  consuming  irresistible  devotion 
to  you.  Look  at  my  conduct  from  all  sides — 
weigh  it  in  a  just  and  equal  balance.  What 
mercenary  or  selfish  object  can  I  have  ? 
What  earthly  profit  could  I  gain  from  im- 
poverishing one  towards  whom  I  hoped-— 
may  I  not  still  hope  ? — to  sustain  the  re- 
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Ulian  of  a  sou  to  ft  father  ?     Is  ihis  the  or- 

dln:irj  procedure  of  aeuilor  Trhow!  tbou^ilita 
dwell  upou  iLa  biidiil  portiun?  Siduu^, 
you  tre^t  uio  uiiju::dy,aiid  aot  Uee  absurd- 
ly  thau  UDJusllj. 

SiJnuy  bad  ne»er  thouglit  to  be  ww>ed 
m  that  straia.  Her  dobwit  was  shatt  md 
pcrumptorj.  Sotners,  on  lis  part,  &r  too 
sturdy  to  huDible  liimseli  to  su^iplic^ition, 
tamed  iiis  back  upon  Krerotoiiu,  wiUi  no 
disposition  ever  agiiiii  to  coiaa  buocatb  its 

A  little  wliile,  aud  he  was  in  SjWcsler 
Kewlovo's  parlor.  Never  had  Emms  ap- 
peared £La  lovely  and  attraotivo  as  at  that 
motueiit,  wlmu  he  contrasted  bar  meek  sa- 
reoity  nith  the  picture  of  the  proud  and 
flikdhiug  beauty  he  had  just  left.  Hia  eyes, 
too,  wereaovopen,aDdheperoGived,  in  the 
courtic  of  that  interview,  what  be  bad 
never  before  aospccted,  the  real  nature  of 
the  Bentiiuent  with  which  Emma  regarded 
him.  Aud  what  was  to  forbid  bim  from 
taking  the  hand  here  ready  for  bis  acoep- 
tauoe  ^  Who  could  make  a  better  wi.e 
than  that  gentle,  yet  iresolutc  and  firm- 
principli;d  gu'l  ?  Iler  happiooes,  at  least, 
would  be  secured,  for  she  loved  him :  and 
why  filiould  he  repine  at  suoh  an  utiion  .' 
She  had  great  wealth,  and  Somers,  though 
contcnioiug  lucre  a*  lucre,  was  both  proud 
and  auibiuous.  In  his  present  up'toiling 
way,  his  spirit  encountered  many  a  rude 
and  chafing  ol^taclc.  Money  would  lift 
him  lo  a  high  vantage-ground.  These  re- 
flections made  his  hr.iiu  swim  and  reel. 

That  very  Wednesday  morning,  Mr. 
Astivillu  was  favored,  at  Greywood,  with  a 
call  from  Joshua  Evans.  The  calmness 
with  which  he  received  him,  was,  consid' 
criug  tbt!  circunutanees,  really  marvellous, 

''  Yuurbrotherhasscnt  roe  toyou,Bir  ?" 

IMr.  AativiUe  did  notdeny  that  he  had  a 
trothcr. 

"  Ho  got  hart  somewhat  in  putting  out 
the  fire  at  the  Yankee's,  over  yonder." 

"  Badly  ?"  inquired  the  geutleuian,  sud- 
denly raising  his  eyes. 

"  Ves  ;  how  bad,  I  don'tknow.  The 
damage,  what  thuie  is,  is  in  the  lutemals. 
He  wants  you  to  come  andsee  biiu.  He's 
at  the  oaliiu." 

"  Does  he  Bnfformuch?"  It  wasimpos- 
tdUe  to  tellj^/rom_the  tonSj^  whether  the ; 


i]u«rtion  proceeded  from  fratoml. 
or  from  a  uurioaily,  aucliu  k  pI^riiteB 
[H-Tkuvea  with  ri'gard  to  the  (yioMAlBtri 
any  individoal  patient  unoDg  too  Irani]  i 
whom  be  is  vtallitig  at  a  quanuitine  bg»* 

pitui. 

"  Yes,  he  suffers  a  good  deal — especial' 
ly  whuu  a  twitch  takes  bim.  Yon  bad 
bfltt-er  oouie  i^uick,  air,  for  liicre*e  ■» 
knowing  what  may  happeo.  He  eaye  he 
won't  have  a  doctor  till  he  has  S(^en  jon." 

"  Well,  1  hope  he  will  not  iiettd  a  du^ 
tor,  I  shall  certainly  come  and  acu  liia, 
Joshua." 

As  Evans  was  about  to  leave  the  nxnii, 
Astiville  called  him  back.  '^tJlxYa  min- 
ute, You  find  him  quite  fli^tj  and 
light-headed,  don't  yon  P^' 

"No;  be  aeems  to  have  pretty  good 
disoomment," 

"  Ah,  well ;  his  insanity  has  alwsyv 
been  peculiar.  Sometimes  he  will  be  stark 
mad — almost  raving,  indeed ;  and  thea 
again,  he'll  talk  as  rationally  as  moat  uty 
one.  1  have  been  in  great  doubt  wbetlicr 
it  was  not  my  duty  to  place  hiui  in  tai  asy- 
lum ;  but  1  knew  that  he  would  be  laM 
happy  in  conGncment  than  when  suffered  to 
live  ill  the  way  of  his  own  choice.  Indeed, 
bad  he  been  shut  up  within  a  cell,  tlierc^ 
little  question  he'd  have  pined  away  and 
died  long  ago." 

Evans  returned  a  queer  look,  but  nid 
nothing. 

"  Joshua,  by  the  way,  you  have'nt  acted 
altogether  right  towards  me;  bat  never 
mind,  I  understand  how  It  is,  you  got 
fidgetty  nnd  impatient,  Joshua,  I  an 
ready  still  to  do  anydiing  I  can  to  give  ^aiE< 
a  lift  in  the  world.  Only  be  discreet,  and, 
yon  can  serve  your  own  interests  as  well 
us  mine." 

"There's  no  use  in  playing  bide  and, 
seek,"  answered  the  other,  ia  a  down  right 
tone.  *'  1  tell  you  at  once,  1  choose  W> 
stick  by  Henry.  I  wouldn't  give  tut  » 
button  that  belonged  to  him,  for  the  beat 
thousand  acres  jou  could  deed  to  me." 

"  Regard  meihia  muob,  Joshua  ;  donoi 
drag  strangers  into  our  family  difficultiea.  li 
am  willing  (if  ^lenry  is  actually  in  hia  ri^ 
mind,)  to  make  a  fair  and  even  settlement 
with  him.  You  cannot  a^k  any  more. 
I'll  do  this  of  my  own  accord,  provided  nii> 
oBiuious  intermeddlors  are  led  to  take  part 
in  the  bufiiness.     Sut  n>  sure  as  he 
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league  with  Richard  Somers,  or  those 
Yankees,  Pll  battle  to  the  last  inch  ;  and 
in  that  case,  I  think  you'll  find  it  no  easy 
matter  to  overcome  me.  You  must  per- 
ceive, yourself,  that  I  cannot  be  willing  to 
humble  myself  before  those  people.  But 
1  am  ready  to  go  to  my  brother  as  a  bro- 
ther." 

"I  can't  say  but  you  talk  properly 
enough  in  that.  Strangers  are  better  out 
of  the  way,  sure  euough,  if  you'll  only  do 
the  thing  that's  right." 

"I  will,  Joshua— I  will." 

"  You'll  come  immediately,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  very  soon,  indeed.  My  riding 
horse  has  to  have  a  shoe  put  on,  that's  all. 
Good  morning,  Joshua." 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  the  first  thing 
Mr.  Astiville  did,  after  the  departure  of 
the  messenger,  was  to  rub  his  hands  to- 
gether in  the  manner  which  is  conceived  to 
be  expressive  of  satisfaction,  at  the  course 
which  matters  in  general  are  taking. 

**  I  think  I  can  get  through  it  yet.  Even 
if  he  should  leave  a  wittj  it  cannot  be  very 
difficult  to  upset  it.  Who  can  swear  that 
he  was  of  sound  mind  ?     A  cool  and  steady 


player  stands  a  good  chance  to  win,  and  I 
will  play  so.  Hanged  if  I  give  up  one 
acre,  or  one  dollar,  till  it  is  dragged  out 
like  a  tooth  !  He  may,  indeed,  prove  the 
comer  before  he  dies— or  show  that  villain 
Evans  how  to  prove  it ;  there's  great 
danger  of  this.  Well,  if  the  suit  must  go, 
it  must ;  but  <me  thousand  acres  are  not 
as  bad  a  loss  as  four.  The  money  that 
Everlyn  has  paid  is  safe,  whatever  comes, 
ufUe^s  Henry  get  into  a  situation  to  force 
a  repayment,'^'* 

Astiville  walked  about  for  a  time  in  deep 
meditation.  ^'  On  the  whole,  I  believe  it 
will  go  right.  He  refuses  to  have  a  doctor 
till  I  come  to  him,  and  that  I  shall  not  be 
in  a  great  hurry  to  do.  Then  the  will. 
Oh,  it  is  not  likely  they'll  think  of  it  in 
time  ;  and  if  they  do — V 

The  door  openedjust  then,  greatly  start- 
ling the  soliloquizer.  Had  he  been  talking 
aloud,  or  not  ^  The  query  was  one  that 
concerned  him,  for  the  thoughts  which  had 
been  stirring  on  the  surface  of  his  mind, 
were  not  precisely  those  which  he  would 
choose  to  exhibit  to  the  world  as  samples 
of  the  whole  stock. 


(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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MEMOIRS    or    A    BUNOARIAM    LADY. 


Recently  scToral  works  have  appeared 
in  relation  to  Hnn^rj',  and  wo  have  now 

before  ua  two  ;  tbii  one  a  national  romance, 
the  other  a  narrative  of  tho  leading  eTonta 
of  the  last  two  years,  proffering  to  rectify 
many  erroneous  notions  in  regaid  to  ihem. 
The  former  is  accompanied  by  a  preface, 
snd  the  lattfir  by  a  historical  introduction, 
from  the  pen  of  Francis  PulsKky. 

Until  within  a  few  years  Hungary  and 
ita  affairs  have  excited  but  little  interest  or 
attention  :  In  its  struggle  for  freedom,  the 
icy  note  was  struck  to  awaken  a  respond- 
ing song  of  encouragement  and  fiympathy 
wherever  the  light  of  liberty  had  spread. 
At  the  present  time,  well  written  works, 
illustrative  of  Hungarian  life,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  acceptable. 

The  Baron  Eotvos,  a  poet  and  politician, 
Tanks  as  one  of  the  most  popular  authors  of 
hia  own  country,  Hia  synipathiea  are  as 
much  with  the  poetry  as  with  the  princi- 
ples of  her  great  struggle.  His  own  hiato- 
jy,  as  given  by  his  friend,  is  almost  as  full 
of  adventure  as  tliat  of  the  hero  of  his  tale. 

His  grandfather  was  of  high  rank.  His 
grandmother,  a  passionate  woman,  and  a 
Jtagyar,  was  incensed  at  her  son  (the  au- 
thor's father,)  marryins  a  German  lady, 
the  Baroness  Lilien,  and  consequently  re- 
fused to  acknowledge,  or  even  to  see  her 
grandson,  from  tie  tmie  of  his  birth.    The 

Eart  taken  by  the  author's  father,  and  by 
is  grandfathw,  the  Baron  Ignor  Eotvos, 
in  the  political  movements  of  their  day, 
caused  both  to  be  held  in  disrepute  among 


the  Kcnblican  party,  and  so  oScndcd  tbe 
Ma£}-nr  grindnioiher  that  she  left  her  buft^ 

band's  house.  It  bad  also  it«  effbcle  ajKn^ 
the  earlier  years  of  our  aullior,  who  fonna 
himself  shunned  by  the  boys  at  tho  piibliOf 
school,  and  heard  his  family  name,  <iif 
which  he  supposed  he  might  justly  b^  _ 
proud,  openly  denounced  by  his  £UoT'.  I 
Bludenta,  The  German  langoa^  WM  afc.  , 
that  time  spoken  m  fashionable  cii:cIca,aBd 
they  reproached  him  with  not  kBOwing  t^- 
Hungarian,  saying  that  he,  no  doubt,  likq* 
his  father  and  grandfathcT,  would  prove  Ki 
traitor.  His  private  tutor,  Iransmeky,  «" 
staunch  republican,  obtained  a  strong  iifr- 
fluence  over  the  mind  of  bis  pupil,  nbieh  J 
was  soon  manifest  ino  Hungarian  ontioaf  j 
addressed  by  Eotvos  to  hia  school  feUowit,  i 
informing  them  that  although  his  anoestoil 
had  served  the  House  of  Austria,  and  be- 
trayed the  interests  of  hia  country,  ig^ 
(the  Baron  Joseph  Eotvos,)  would  bo 
"  liberty's  servant  and  his  coandj^ 
slave  !"  Tbis  apparently  boyish  outbredE 
of  enthusiasm  was  founded  on  a  Beltlsa. 
principleand  purpose.  In  1829, when  tii» 
ereat  reformer,  Count  Sieehenyi  publiabed, 
nis  plans,  the  party  of  national  progr^s 
grew  in  strength  and  numbers,  and  tlw 
Baron,  as  did  many  of  the  educated  youiur 
men  of  the  day,  joined  the  liberal  opposi- 
tion party,  ana  afterwards  made  ibe  tooV^ 
of  Europe.  The  financial  crisis  of  1841' 
reduced  the  Eotvos  family  from  wealth  to 
poverty,  and  our  author  was  compelled  tfl, 
live  by  his  pen.     This  reverse  had  Imoi. 
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predicted  some  years  previous,  by  Made- 
moiselle le  Normand,  the  notorious  Parisian 
Soothsayer.    She  also  foretold   his  mar- 
riage, and  that  he  would  become  a  minister 
of  state — both  which  predictions,  though 
laughed   at  then,  were  in   time  falfilled. 
Her  final  prophecy,  that  he  would  die  upon 
the  scaffold,  alone  remains  without  much 
probability   of   completion.      When    the 
duplicity  of  the  Vienna  cabinet  became  ap- 
parent, and  when  Jcllachich  was  preparing 
to   invade   Hungary,   £k)tvos  fled  to   the 
Austrian  capitol,  and  from  thence,  when 
the  revolution  of  October  broke  out,  to 
Munich,  where  he  has  remained  in  volun- 
tary exile.     "  May  my  friend,"  says  Fran- 
cis Pulsiky,  **  succeed,  in  pouring  balm  into 
the  fresh  wounds  of  the  country  ;  and  may 
his  works  alleviate,  though  it  be  but  for  a 
moment,  the  anguish  which  in  this  season 
of  sorrows,  eats  into  the  heart  of  every 
Hungarian . "     We  warmly  second  the  wish, 
and  the  work  before  us  gives  good  promise 
of  its  fulfilment. 

Elotvos  evidently  completed  his  romance 
in  a  spirit  different  from  that  in  which  he 
commenced  it.  Desiring  that  it  should 
'^  act  as  a  lever  upon  the  vis  inertia  of  the 
political  condition  of  his  country,"  he  com- 
mences as  a  satirist,  but  ends  as  a  poet. 
Intending  to  draw  a  caricature  of  political 
errors,  he  seems  to  have  been  led  on  by 
the  serious  romance  of  his  own  nature  to 
complete  a  work  of  fiction.  The  sudden 
downfall  of  the  institutions,  and  the  great 
changes  in  the  political  and  social  life  he 
has  attempted  to  portray,  would  rather 
tend,  we  imagine,  to  deepen,  than  to  de- 
crease the  interest  of  the  story. 

We  are  not  satisfied,  for  any  length  of 
time,  with  mere  amusement.  The  ro- 
mance or  novel  writer,  confers  but  a  small 
boon,  if  he  pleases  only  the  fancy,  and  ex- 
cites, without  elevating  the  imagination. 
Romantic  fiction  soothes  and  delijzhts,  but 
unless  it  appeal  to  the  higher  qualities,  un- 
less it  stimulate  and  call  into  action  a  sense 
of  the  sublime,  unlo^iS  some  great  truth 
be  iin  pressed ,  some  serious  purpose  exhib- 
itpd,  a  profound  interest  can  never  be  sus- 
tiinod.  The  romance  writer,  like  the  au- 
thors of  a  higher  literature,  must  either 
fvmpathize,  and  help  to  carry  out  the  high- 
est progressive  principle  of  the  age  in  which 
he  writes,  or  he  will  hold,  even  in  the  re- 
gions of  fiction,  but  a  short  and  limited 
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reign.  The  Baron  Eotvos  may  hope  to 
secure,  in  this  view,  a  lasting  reputation : 
Having  suffered  in  his  own  person  many  of 
the  evils  he  describes,  he  is  consequently  a 
true  and  feeling  painter.  His  hearty  love 
of  the  honest,  homely,  Hungarian  character, 
and  his  habit  of  close  observation,  rive  him 
a  power  of  singling  out  peculiarities  ;  his 
own  varied  experience  affords  insight  into 
the  heart  of  things,  that  to  common  obser- 
vation, have  only  an  exterior,  and  he  is 
enabled  to  startle  us  with  lessons  of  reality, 
when  we  are  looking  only  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  fiction.  One  never  forgets,  in  the 
narrative  of  "  The  Village  Notary,"  that 
the  condition  of  society,  as  it  existed  then, 
was  ripe  for  change,  nor  that  out  of  the 
heavy  experience  of  those  times,  arose  af- 
terwards, as  must  ever  arise  under  oppres- 
sion, a  reaction  of  equal  force  :  Having 
continually  before  us  the  thought  of  what 
has  since  occurred,  the  story  wears  a 
more  convincing  aspect  of  truth. 

There  is  no  intricacy  in  the  plot.  The 
political  condition  of  the  country  is  shown ; 
the  Hungarian  character  and  mode  of  life 
illustrated  ;  the  abuses  of  the  law  and  the 
fallacy  of  mere  circumstantial  evidence  ex- 
e  mplified ;  and  finally,  the  author  has  sketch- 
ed his  own  beau  ideal  of  a  true  '^  nature's 
nobleman," — ^a  man  good  and  great  under 
trial  and  misfortune,  showing  how  the  most 
adverse  circumstances  may  be  controlled  by 
integrity  and  force  of  character.  Though, 
from  apparent  change  in  the  leading  design 
it  lacks  unity,  the  style  is  unaffected  and 
free.  Nothing  ostentatious  appears  from 
first  to  last,  to  inform  one  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  that  the  author  has  himself  experienc- 
ed any  of  the  vicissitudes  he  recounts,  and 
tliough  the  moral  reflections  are  sometimes 
cynical,  they  usually  end  in  a  courageous 
cheerfulness  that  atones  for  the  fault. 

The  story  proceeds  in  a  natural  manner, 
and  may  be  agreeably  traced  in  outline. 
The  leading  characters  are,  Mr.  Jonas 
Tengelyi,  the  village  notary ;  Viola,  a  rob- 
ber, possessing  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  Rob  Roy,  but  "  worn  with  a  difference," 
which  excludes  the  charge  of  plagiarism  ; 
Mr.  Paul  Skinner,  a  very  disagrcable 
Hungarian  district  justice ;  and  Mr.  Cats- 
paw,  the  attorney,  respecting  whom,  by  the 
way,  our  author  makes  a  grand  mistake, 
assuring  us  on  the  first  page  that  "  Mr. 
Catspaw,  the  solicitor  of  the  Rety  family, 
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is  prepared  at  all  times  and  in  any  plaee," 
to  prove  certun  faota  relative  to  tlwm ;  and, 
finally,  neglectful  of  Ibis  aaHTtun,  kflling 
him  off  at  the  end  of  the  stoiy.  Throng 
this  diacrepuKnr  ve  disoeni  another  proof 
of  the  probabu  interremain  and  change 
of  purpose  before  allttded  to. 

In  his  hero,  our  antbor  hat  aovg^t  to 
pereoniry  the  BtQrdy,pUq;DUttio,  jet  poetie 
nature  of  the  nationafohinoter ;  the  pride, 
generosity,  and  Bonnd  oomnMn  aenae;  that 
veneration  for  &milj  ties,  ost  of  which  arises 
patriotism ;  that  keen  aense  of  injnry,  which, 
honeyer  long  sappreseed,  diea  not  away, 
but  sooner  or  later  finds  expreseion  ;  and 
that  grave  solemnity,  ao  deeply  rooted  in 
the  Hungarian  nature,  and  so  opponte  to 
the  turn  for  ridicule  in  the  Anstriui  tBat 
the  latter  often  makes  the  Hungarian  the 
butt  of  his  wit;  while  the  Hnnoarian,  it  is 
said,  distmsts  (he  Austrian,  and  feels  that 
to  bim  his  best  nature  must  ever  remain 
unknown. 

The  residence  of  (be  Notary,  and  the 
scene  of  the  principal  events,  is  the  village 
of  Tiasart,  in  the  flat  oonn^  bordering  on 
the  Thciss — "  the  yellow  Theisg,  which," 
saja  our  author,  "  is  not  only  the  best  dt- 
izen  of  our  connby, — for  it  spends  its  sub- 
stance at  home, — ^bdt  is  also  the  luckieet 
river  in  the  world,  since  nobody  interferes 
with  it."  On  a  hill,  the  only  one  for 
many  miles  around,  we  are  thus  introduced 
at  the  opening  of  the  story  to  its  hero  : — 

"  Every  aristocracy  has  its  marks  of  dis- 
tinciion.  Long  nails,  a  tattooed  hce,  a  men 
or  black  dress,  a  bntlon  on  the  hat,  a  ribbon 
in  the  bullon-hole,  a  sword  or  a  stick  with  an 
apple, — these  are  a  few  of  the  marks  which 
in  various  times  and  places  have  served  and 
still  serve,  to  separate  them  from  the  common 
herd }  which,  wherever  that  strange  animal 
-~man — has  left  the  savage  state  and  become 
domeslicaled,  part  them  asunder  from  their 
birth  to  their  dying  hour;  and  which,  in  the 


a  plebeian.  Nature,  (oo,  has  her  no- 
bility; she,  loo,  puts  marks  of  distinction  on 
her  aristocrat,  by  which  you  may  know  her 
elect,  in  spile  of  all  the  preachers  of  a  general 
equality.  Nature  does  not,  indeed,  compete 
wiih  civili;tatioo  in  ennobling  a  man's  fathers 
that  lived  before  him,  or  the  babe  unborn  tbat 
is  to  call  him  father;  but  there  are  cases  in 
which  Nature's  nobility  is  cnmistakeably  ex- 
pressed in  individuals.  Any  man  that  has 
once  seen  the  noiary  Jonas  Tengelyi,  will 


confeaa  thai  ny  statement  is  coned ;  ud  M 

make  this  fact  still  nAre  comprebeBsiUa,  I 
will  add  that  Tengelyi's  nobilily  dates  won 
than  a  handred  years  back,  ana  thaf,  in  Iba 
present  instance,  Naiare  bad  all  the  adwuh 
tages  which  the '  nseb'  could  give  her. 

Tengelyi  is  about  6rtT  ycftre  of  age,  tboo^ 
bis  thin  loeka,  aprinklea  with  flakei  ot  g;>m]r, 
and  the  deep  wrinkles  with  which  l^ne  has 
marked  bis  forehead,  would  eanse  yoa  to 
think  him  older ;  but  then  he  is  like  a  ttmtif 
oak,  with  gnarled  roots  and  branches  beniinc 
wiineae  to  its  age,  while  its  leaves  are  SliD 
fresh  and  green,  and  show  tbat  there  ia  n 
strong  and  hearty  life  in  it.  TengelyPennalf 
form  and  erect  bearing  nnder  his  silvery  lockik 
and  his  ebininr  ejres  beneath  Us  wrinUaa 
forehead,  bespeu  him  at  once  as  a  man  whoa 
Time  has  not  broken,  hot  steeled:  ud  wio, 
like  colors  that  have  seen  many  a  tMlthrfal^ 
in  the  course  of  years,  had  lost  nothing  bit 
his  omsmenls." 

The  son  of  a  poor  oler^yman,  ■inlsliiiM. 
oonrageous,  foil  of  enUinsnsm  for  all  tluiM 
noble  and  generous,  with  as  ardent  love  of  kll 
kind,  and  hatred  of  tyranny  and  maaaatltf 
always  ready  by  word  and  deed  to  opiMM 
mjnstioe,  Jonas  Tenvelyi  paaaad  the  nanal 
number  of  years  at  tne  German  UiUTOsii- 
ties  in  the  study  of  the  law,  preparatOiy 
to  that  political  career  wliich  was  bu  obcriM 
in  life.     In  the  town  where  he  oommeoMsd 

Sractice  he  soon  attracted  notice,  bat  sftor 
sring  to  take  up  a  civil  process  apiuA 
one  of  the  assessors,  whom  he  all  but  foro- 
ed  to  refund  a  certain  sum  of  money  whk^ 
that  gentleman  had  condescended  to  aoeept 
as  a  bian  from  a  poor  peasant,  he  fell  into 
disrepute,  was  shunned  by  his  oollennsi, 
and  warned  out  of  his  house  by  his  bod^ 
lord  ;  and  the  self- constituted  advooats  of 
the  poor  barely  escaped  being  ignominioas- 
ly  suspended  from  his  functions.  By  for«a 
of  talent  and  energy,  our  lawyer  agam  inno, 
but  through  the  skilful  duplicity  and  vn- 
suspeoted  malice  of  his  pretended  frientL 
Hajto  and  others,  he  found  himself  dnpea 
imd  betrayed.  His  regained  popolaritj 
passed  away,  and  even  his  early  friendship 
formed  at  Heidelberg  with  Kety,  vrhen 
they  were  fellow-students,  fell  into  coldness. 
He  married  a  portionless  girl,  and  was  otn 
liged  to  resign  his  dreams  of  glory,  and  ex- 
ert all  his  energies  to  obtain  a  mere  lively 
bood.  After  years  of  struggle  with  pover^, 
he  at  last  obtained  the  vacanoy  of  NoUaj  14 
the  village  of  Tissart. 
The  interest  of  the  story  toras  spontha 
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abduction  of  priyate  papers,  important  to 
the  Notary,  and  also  of  others  in  his  keep- 
ing, belonging  to  the  curate  Vandory,  and 
of  great  consequence  to  the  Rety  family. 
These  papers  are  stolen  from  Tengelyi's 
house  by  hired  agents  of  the  Lady  Rety 
and  of  the  Justice  Skinner,  actuated  by 
diflPerent  but  equally  urgent  motives.  The 
documents  are  saved,  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
through  the  interference  of  the  outlaw 
Viola,  who  thus  testifies  his  grateful  sense 
of  the  protection  afforded  to  his  wife  and 
children  by  Tengelyi's  daughter,  the  tender 
and  delicate  Vilma.  "  The  characters  of 
young  ladies,"  an  eminent  critic  has  said, 
^'  are,  to  the  novelist,  of  all  others  the  most 
difficult  to  render  interesting ; "  nor  is  this 
a  libel  on  the  sex.  The  artist,  with  less 
skill  produces  the  bold  outline  and  strong 
coloring  of  his  foreground,  than  he  elabor- 
ates the  softer  lights  and  shades  of  the  dis- 
tance. The  poet  and  the  novelist  find  it 
easier  to  draw  the  strong,  rough  lines  and 
obvious  peculiarities  of  the  male,  than  the 
finer  and  more  evasive  distinctions  of  the 
female  character.  •  With  "  young  ladies," 
in  particular,  the  proprieties  and  etiquettes 
of  society  restrain  the  outward  expression, 
and  the  even  tenor  of  their  life  calls  out  but 
few  peculiarities.  Thus  Vilma,  probably 
intended  as  the  heroine,  excites  less  inter- 
est than  Susi,  the  outlaw's  wife.  Proud  of 
her  husband,  and  full  of  confidence  in  him, 
as  soon  as  she  perceives  that  he  is  doubted 
by  Tengelyi's  family,  Susi  refuses  to  receive 
their  hospitality,  and  goes  at  once  to  seek 
out  his  retreat  and  prove  his  good  faith  to 
them .  Her  relation  of  her  own  and  Viola's 
story  exemplifies  much  that  is  noble  and 
beautiful  in  the  character  of  each. 

"'Yes,  I  was  a  menygirl!'  said  Susi,  *I 
didn't  think  I  could  be  happier,  and  I  thank 
God  for  my  happiness.  But  this  was  not  all. 
It  is  since  I  knew  Viola  that  I  know  what  it 
is  to  have  a  heaven  on  earth.  At  first  I  did 
not  think  that  a  man  such  as  he  could  love 
me.  Viola  was  wealthy.  He  inherited  a  fine 
farm  from  his  father.  Next  to  the  notary's, 
his  house  was  the  finest  in  the  village;  he 
had  splendid  cattle, — how  then  could  I,  poor 
orphan,  expect  him  to  love  me  1  When  I  was 
reaping  the  harvest  in  the  field,  and  he  stopped 
by  my  side  with  his  four  beasts,  and  helped 
me  to  tie  up  the  com, — or  at  the  Theiss,  when 
he  filled  my  pails, — or  at  weddings,  when  he 
brought  me  bunches  of  rosemary,  I  said  to 
myself,  *  Viola  is  good,  aye,  very  good  and 


kind;^  but  I  never  thought  that  he  would 
marry  me,  and  I  prayed  that  such  proud 
thoughts  might  be  kept  out  of  my  mind.  But 
when  he  called  at  Christmas,  and  asked  me 
whether  I  loved  him,  and  when  I  did  not  reply 
to  that,  but  looked  down,  and  he  took  me  in 
his  arms  and  said  that  he  would  marry  me  in 
the  spring,  oh !  it  was  then  I  felt  giddy  with 
happmess,  and  I  fancied  the  angels  of  heaven 
must  envy  my  joy !' 

*Poor,  poor  woman!'  said  Mrs.  Ershebet, 
drying  her  tears. 

'  A  proud  woman  I  was  then  !*  cried  Susi, 
*ay!  a  proud  woman  indeed,  and  a  happy 
one !  The  whole  world  seemed  to  me  one 
large  marriage-feast;  my  happiness  took 
away  my  breath,  and  I  could  have  wept  at 
any  moment.  But  that  was  nothing  to  my 
happiness  in  my  husband's  house^  and  when 
our  first  child  was  born,  and  we  had  to  take 
care  of  our  little  Pishta.  Oh!  and  God 
blessed  our  house  and  our  fields;  and  our  cattle 
were  healthy,  and  our  wheat  was  the  finest 
in  the  countty.  There's  many  a  bride  enters 
her  husband's  house  with  a  happy  heart ;  but 
I,  proud  woman,  thought  each  day  more 
blessed  than  the  last,  nor  did  I  ever  think  of 
my  wedding-day,  I  was  so  happy !' 

Her  heart  was  oppressed  with  the  reminis- 
cences of  the  past.  For  some  moments  she 
did  not  speak ;  and  when  she  continued,  it 
was  with  a  hoarse  and  low  voice,  as  though 
that  breast  of  hers  had  not  breath  enough  to 
tell  the  tale  of  her  woe. 

'  And  then  you  see,'  said  she,  *it  breaks  my 
heart  to  think  that  all  is  lost  now.  We  were 
not  overbearing  in  our  happiness.  We  never 
ofiended  any  body.  My  husband  paid  his 
taxes  and  rates,  and  served  his  fifty-two  robot- 
days;  he  was  kind  to  the  poor — aye,  very 
good  and  kind,  for  God  had  blessed  us.  tie 
was  wealthy ;  but  then  he  was  but  a  peasant, 
and  among  the  gentry  there  were  those  that 
hated  him.  The  attorney — may  the  Lord  find 
him!'  said  Susi,  shaking  her  fist,  'Ae  hated 
my  husband,  for  he  was  the  speaker  of  the 
other  peasants  when  they  had  a  complaint  to 
make.  And  the  iustice  too  swore  he'd  have 
his  revenge,  for  he  wanted  to  go  after  me ;. 
but  1,  as  an  honest  woman,  told  him  to  leave 
my  house,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do.  I  was 
always  anxious  lest  something  might  come  of 
it,  though  my  husband  told  me  we  had  no 
reason  to  fear  either  the  attorney  or  the  jus- 
tice, so  long  as  he  did  his  duty.  But  the  gen- 
try plot  together,  and  a  poor  man's  innox^nce 
cannot  protect  him  from  their  revenge.  It's 
now  two  years  since  I  was  brought  ta  bed 
with  a  little  daughter.  Early  that  morning  I 
was  in  a  bad  way  : — my  husband  was  widi 
me,  and  so  were  you,  Liptaka,  when  the  at- 
torney sent  to  us — I  think  the  midwife  had 
told  him  about  the  way  I  was  in— to  order  Viola 
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to  take  four  horses  to  the  Castle,  and  drive 
my  laily  to  Dustbury.  My  husband  spoke  to 
the  haiduk  ;  he  said  he  could  not  go  that  day, 
and  that  his  horses  had  done  more  service  that 
year  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  peasants ) 
but  that  he  would  be  glad  to  go  any  other  day. 
And  we  thought  all  was  well ;  but  the  haiduk 
came  hack,  saying  that  my  husband  must  do 
his  duty,  and  that  he  must  come,  for  that  he 
had  the  best  horses  in  the  village.  Viola  was 
angry,  but  I  entreated  him  to  send  the  ser- 
vants with  the  horses,  which  he  did,  though 
reluctantly,  because  he  did  not  like  to  trust 
them  with  a  stranger.  But  my  travail  had 
just  begun,  when  the  haiduk  came  back  with 
the  servant,  saying  that  Viola  must  come,  for 
my  lady  was  afraid  of  any  body  else  driving. 
And  Viola  saw  my  sufferings,  and  knew  that 
I  wanted  him  to  be  near  me;  he  said  they 
might  do  as  they  pleased,  it  was  enough  that 
he  had  sent  the  horses,  and  he  wouldn't  stir 
from  the  spot — no !  not  for  the  king's  own 
son.  But  the  haiduk  said,  he'd  do  the  same  if 
it  was  his  own  case ;  yet,  for  all  that,  he 
would  advise  my  husband  to  go,  considering 
that  the  justice  was  at  the  Castle,  who  had 
sworn  an  oath  that  he'd  have  him  broueht  up 
per  force  ;  so  he'd  better  look  to  the  end  of  it. 
Now  my  husband  is  violent,  and  at  times  ob- 
stinate ;  he  sent  word  to  the  justice  that  he 
had  done  his  robot  for  that  year,  and  he 
wouldn't  go  to  save  his  soul  from  perdition. 
The  haiduk  went  away,  and  after  that  I  know 
not  what  happened,  for  I  got  so  faint  I  could 
neither  hear  nor  see ;  but  the  neighbors  and 
the  Lij)taka  tell  me  that  the  justice  came  with 
his  men,  cursing  and  abusing  Viola,  whom 
they  bound,  while  I  lay  bereft  of  my  senses, 
and  dragjcf'd  him  to  the  Castle  !' 

*  It's  quite  true!'  cried  the  Liptaka;  *yes! 
its  quite  true.     I  followed  them  as  they  led 
Viola  away.     It  was  a   fearful  sight,  1  tell 
you;  he  refused  to  walk,  and  cast  Yiimself  on 
the  ground  ;  he  was  so  angry  !  and  Mr.  Skin- 
ner dragged  him  away  as  you  would  a  pig. 
Every  body  was  horrified,  and  all  the  people 
from   the   village  wept   and  followed  them, 
though  none  dared  to  help  him.    But  we  wept 
:in  our  minds,  and  murmured  when  they  beat 
■him,  poor  innocent  fellow!  because  he  would 
not  walk — for  beat  him  they  did  with  sticks 
and  fokosh,    while  the  judge  walked  along 
Tvvith  many  fearful  oaths  and  threats.     And 
when  we  came  to  the  house,  the  justice  exam- 
ine*^ the  hniduk  before  us,  asking  him  wheth- 
er he  had   been  at  Viola's,  and  told  him  that 
he  was  summoned  to  service,  and  what  Viola 
had  said,  and  Lord  knows  what  besides  !  and 
at  last  he  said,  *  Til  tie  you  up  for  it,  my  fine 
fellow  !'  and  sent  for  the  deresh  :  for  he  said, 
*ril  serve  vou  out  for  contempt  of  the  county.* 
And  he  said,  '  Lash  him  to  the  deresh.'     Now 
Viola  stood  among  the  Pandurs;  and  though 


1  were  to  live  a  hundred  years,  Fd  never  for- 
get what  a  si^ht  it  was  when  he  stood  in  the 
yard,  with  his  head  and  face  covered  with 
blood,  and  his  lips  blue  with  biting  them ! 
They  had  untied  his  hands  to  lash  him  down ; 
and  when  he  was  in  the  yard  he  tore  away 
from  the  haiduks  and  made  a  leap  like  a  lion, 
shouting,  *  Stand  back,  every  man  of  you !' 
And  they  stood;  but  that  incarnate  devil. 
Skinner,  cursed  them,  and  swore  he*d  kill 
them  if  they  did  not  tie  him  down.  They 
made  a  rush  to  seize  him.  But  Viola  caught 
up  an  axe  which  had  been  used  for  wood- 
cutting, and  which  the  devil  put  in  his  way. 
He  seized  the  axe  and  spun  it  round,  and  two 
of  the  fellows  fell  welterine  in  their  blood. 
Oh !  and  he  raided  the  bloody  axe,  and  rush* 
ing  through  them  he  ran  home,  got  a  horse, 
and  rode  oflftothe  St.  Vilmosh  forest.  One  of 
the  men  he  had  struck  died  of  his  wounds, 
and  Viola  has  been  an  outlaw  ever  since.* 

'  And  a  robber  ever  since  that  day !'  cried 
Susi,  wrinfcinjg'  her  hands.  *May  God  bless 
you,  Mrs.  Tcn^elyi,  for  what  you  did  for  me 
and  my  poor  children !  Til  go  now  and  try 
to  find  my  husband.  If  he  knows  aught  of 
the  stolen  things,  or  if  he  can  trace  them,  you 
need  not  fear :  Mr.  Tengelyi  shall  not  lose 
his  property.' 

*  What  are  you  about  ?'  said  Mrs.  Ershe- 
bet ;  *•  do  you  think  1  will  let  you  go  in  this 
way  V 

*  Don-l  be  afraid  !'  cried  Susi,  with  a  bitter 
smile.  *  Tm  sure  to  come  back  !  I  leave  you 
my  children ,  and  though  I  am  a  robber^s 
wife,  trust  me,  I'll  never  leave  my  children.' 

*  I  did  not  mean  that,  Susi,'  replied  Mrs. 
Ershebet,  holding  out  her  hand  :  *but  you  are 
still  in  bad  health,  and  lo  walk  about  in  this 
cold  weather  cannot  be  good  for  vou.' 

*  Thank  you,  but  Fm  pretty  well  now.  The 
air  of  the  heath  will  do  me  good.  But  stay 
here  I  cannot.  You  suspect  Viola;  I  know 
you  do.  The  Jew  accuses  him,  and  so  do 
others.  He  was  in  the  village — there's  no 
denying  that !  His  bunda  has  been  found  in 
this  room.  Everything  is  against  him,  and 
people  cannot  know  that  it  was  quite  impos* 
sible  for  him  to  do  that  of  which  they  accuse 
him.  It's  a  dark  matter,  but  I  will  have  it 
cleared  up.  I'd  die  if  I  were  to  remain  here 
and  listen  to  all  the  horrid  things  they  are 
sure  to  speak  of  my  husband.'  And  Susi 
turned  lo  leave  the  room. 

'Poor  woman!'  sighed  Mrs.  Ershebet. 
'  She,  at  least,  deserves  a  better  fate  !' 

Susi  had  reached  the  door,  hut  when  she 
heard  these  words,  she  turned  round  and  cried, 
*  A  better  fate  ?  Trust  me,  if  I  were  to  be 
born  again,  and  if  I  were  to  know  all  that  has 
happened  to  Viola,  still  I  would  not  have 
another  husband.  If  they  hang  him.  I'll  sit 
down  under  the  gallows;  thanking  God  that  I 
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was  his  wife.    There  is  not  such  another 
heart  on  the  earth  as  his.    Bat,  adieu !  and 
may  God  bless  you !' 

The  enemies  of  Tengeljd,  knowing  that 
the  missing  papers  contained  his  only  evi- 
dence, undertook  to  dispute  his  long  estab- 
lished claim  to  nobility.  A  series  of  high- 
ly exciting  incidents  delay  their  restora- 
tion, and  Tengelyi  is  treated  as  a  peasant 
or  villain.  Viola,  who  has  rescued  the  pa- 
pers and  is  anxious  to  restore  them,  throws 
a  letter  in  at  the  Notary  ^s  window,  ap- 
pointing a  rendezvous  for  that  purpose. 
Here  our  author  betrays  an  incompetency 
of  arrangement.  The  papers  might  as  well 
have  been  thrown  in  as  the  letter,  and  thus 
the  distressing  circumstances  which  arise 
out  of  the  meeting  avoided. 

By  a  close  chain  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence Tengelyi  is  nearly  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  Catspaw.  The  outlaw,  who, 
though  not  deliberately,  was  the  real  per- 
petrator of  the  crime,  and  had  escaped, 
saves  his  benefactor  by  yielding  himself  up 
to  justice. 

The  affair  of  the  electioneering  strife  be- 
tween the  conservative  and  an ti -bribery 
men  is  humorously  described.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant,  Count  Maroishrolgyi  visits  the 
county,  and  is  greeted  with  an  address 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  land-hold- 
ers and  voters  are  assembled  at  the  house 
of  the  candidate  Bantorrgyi.  Of  quite  an 
opposite  character  to  the  foregoing  extract 
IS  the  following : 

'*  Of  a  sudden  the  doors  of  the  apartment 
were  flung  open,  and  a  servant  rushed  in 
shouting,  *  His  excellency  is  at  the  door  !^ 

*  Is  he  ?  Goodness  be — where's  my  sabre  V 
cried  Shoskuty,  running  to  the  antechamber, 
which  served  as  a  temporary  arsenal,  while 
the  rest  of  the  company  ran  into  the  next 
room,  where  they  fought  for  their  pelisses. 

*  I  do  pray  domine  spectabilis !  but  this  is 
mine.  It's  green  with  ermine !'  cried  the  re- 
corder, stopping  one  of  the  assessors  who  had 
donned  his  pelisse,  and  who  turned  to  look  for 
his  sword.  The  assessor  protested  with  great 
indignation,  and  the  recorder  was  at  length 
compelled  to  admit  his  mistake.  Disgusted  as 
he  was,  he  dropped  his  kalpac,  which  was 
immediately  trodden  down  by  the  crowd. 

*  Where  is  my  sword  ?  Terrem  tette  V 
shouted  Janoshy,  making  vain  endeavors  to 
push  forward  into  the  sword-room,  while 
Shoskuty,  who  had  secured  his  weapon,  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  his  struggles  to  ob- 
tain his  pelisse. 


*  But  I  pray — I  do  pray !  I  am  the  speaker 
of  the  deputation — blue  and  gold — 1  must 
have  it— do  but  consider !'  groaned  the  worthy 
baron.  His  endeavors  were  at  length  crowned 
with  success,  and  he  possessed  himself  of  a 
pelisse  which  certainly  bore  some  similarity 
to  his  own.  Throwing  it  over  his  shoulders, 
Baron  Shoskuty  did  his  best  to  add  to  the 
general  confusion,  by  entreating  the  gentle- 
men to  be  quick,  '  for,'  added  he,  *  his  excel- 
lency has  just  arrived !' 

The  lord-lieutenant's  carriage  had  by  this 
time  advanced  to  the  park-palmgs,  where  the 
schoolboys  and  the  peasantiy  greeted  its  arri- 
val with  maddening  *  Eljens  v  The  coachman 
was  in  the  act  of  turmn^  the  corner  of  the 
gate,  when  the  quick  flash  and  the  awful  roar 
of  artillery  burst  forth  from  the  ditch  at  the 
roadside.  His  excellency  was  surprised ;  so 
were  the  horses.  They  shied  and  overturned 
the  carriage.  The  torch-bearin?  horsemen 
galloped  about,  frightening  the  village  out  of 
its  propriety,  as  the  foxes  did  when  Samson 
made  them  torch-bearers  to  the  Philistines. 
Mr.  James,  following  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, came  down  over  his  horses  head  ]  the 
deputation,  who  were  waiting  in  Bantorny's 
hall,  wrung  their  hands  with  horror.  At 
lea^th  the  horses  ceased  rearing  and  plunging; 
and  as  the  danger  of  being  kicked  by  them 
wa«  now  fairly  over,  the  company,  to  a  man, 
rushed  to  welcome  their  beloved  lord-lieu- 
tenant. 

The  deputation  was  splendid,  at  least,  in 
the  Hungarian  acceptation  of  the  word,  for  all 
the  dresses  of  its  members  were  richly  em- 
broidered. Shoskuty  in  a  short  blue  jacket, 
frogged  and  corded,  and  fringed  with  gold, 
and  with  his  red  face  glowing  under  the 
weight  of  a  white  and  metal-covered  kalpac, 
felt  that  the  dignity  of  a  whole  county  was 
represented  by  his  resplendent  person.  Thrice 
did  he  bow  to  his  excellency,  and  thrice  did 
the  deputation  rattle  their  spurs  and  imitate 
the  movement  of  their  leader,  who,  taking  his 
speech  f  rooi  the  pocket  of  his  cloak,  addressed 
the  high  functionary  with  a  voice  tremulous 
with  emotion. 

*  At  length,  glorious  man,  hast  thou  entered 
the  circle  of  th^  admirers,  and  the  hearts 
which  hitherto  sighed  for  thee,  beat  joyfully 
in  thy  presence !' 

His  excellency  unfolded  a  handkerchief 
readv  for  use ;  the  members  of  the  deputation 
cried  ^  Helyesh !'  and  the  curate  of  a  neigh- 
boring village,  who  had  joined  the  deputation, 
became  excited  and  nervous.  The  speaker 
went  on. 

*  Respect  and  gratitude  follow  thy  shadow ; 
and  within  the  borders  of  thy  country  there  is 
no  man  but  glories  in  the  consciousness  that 
thou  art  his  superior.* 
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*  He  talks  in  print !  he  does,  indeed,*  whis- 
pered an  assessor. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,*  said  the  earate,  Tery 
nervously,  ^  it  was  J  who  made  that  speech.' 

'  Tantcene  animis  etdestilnu  tr«  7  These 
persons  are  dreadfully  jealous/  said  the  asses- 
sor. Shoskuty,  turning  a  leaif  of  his  manu- 
script, proceeded : 

*  The  flock  which  now  stand  hefoTe  thee* — 
(here  the  members  of  the  deputation  looked 
surprised,  and  shook  their  heads) — 'is  hut  a 
small  part  of  that  numerous  herd  which  feeds 
on  thy  pastures :  and  be  who  introduces  them  to 
thy  notice'— (Snoskuty  himself  was  vastly  as- 
tonished ) — '  is  not  better  than  the  rest :  though 
he  wears  thy  coat,  he  were  lost  but  for  thy 
guidance  and  correction.' 

The  audience  whispered  amone  themselyes, 
and  the  lord-lieutenant  could  not  nelp  smiline. 
'  For  God's  sake,  what  are  you  about  1' 
whispered  Mr.  Kriver.  'Turn  a  leaf!'  Baron 
Shoskuty,  turning  a  leaf,  and  looking  the  pic- 
ture of  blank  despair,  continued : 

*Here  thou  seekest  vainly  for  science — 
yainly  for  patriotic  merits— vainly  dost  thou 
seek  for  all  that  mankind  have  a  right  to  be 

proud  of " 

The  members  of  the  deputation  became  un- 
ruly. 

'  They  are  peasants  thou  beholdest, ^» 

Here  a  storm  of  indignation  burst  forth. 

*In  their  Sunday  dresses ' 

•Are  you  mad, Baron  Shoskuty t' 
'  But  good  Christians,  all  of  them,'  sighed 
the  wretched  baron,  with  angelic  meekness : 
•  there  is  not  a  single  heretic  among  my  flock.' 

*  He  is  mad  !  let  us  cheer  1 — Eljen !  Eljen !' 

*  Somebody  has  given  me  the  wrong  pe- 
lisse !'  said  Shoskuty,  making  his  retreat ; 
while  the  lord-lieutenant  replied  to  the  ad- 
dress to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  that  is  to  say, 
very  badly,  for  he  was  half  choked  with  sup- 
pressed laughter. 

But  the  curate,  who  had  displayed  so  unu- 
sual a  degree  of  nervousness  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  address,  followed  Shoskuty  to  the 
next  room,  whither  that  worldly  man  fled  to 
bemoan  his  defeat. 

*  Sir,  how  dare  you  steal  my  speech  V  cried 
the  curate. 

*■  Leave  me  alone !  I  am  a  ruined  mau,  and 
a!l  through  you !' 

*Well,  sir,  this  is  well.  You  steal  my 
speech  and  read  it.  Now  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
I  made  that  speech,  and  a  deal  of  trouble  it 
gave  me.  Now  what  am  I  to  tell  the  bishop 
at  his  visitation  on  Monday  next? 

^  But,  in  the  name  of  Heaven^  why  did  you 
take  my  cloak  V 

*  Your  cloak  V 

*  Yes,  my  cloak.  I  am  sure  my  speech  is  in 
your  pocket.' 

The  curate  searched  the  pockets  of  the  pe- 


lisse, and  prodneed  a  maniiBcript.  *Dear 
me!'  said  he,  wringing  his  hands;  •ittryoot 
cloak.'  And  the  discomfited  orators  wara 
very  sad,  and  would  not  be  comforted." 


Zenffelyi's  early  fiiend  Reiy  is  tndy 
scribed  by  young  Ktlman.  *^  He  kwoak, 
and  his  weakness  nentraliMS  the  besi  feel- 
ings of  bis  heart.  The  wiekedness  and 
foUy  of  tbiB  world  are  not  at  the  doors  of 
the  wicked  and  foolish  alone,  but  also  at 
the  doors  of  those  honest  and  good  men 
whose  weakness  and  lazhiess-— let  me  saj 
whose  gentility,— cause  them  to  snffsr  wnt 
they  have  power  to  prevent.  WhenZengelji 
is  accused  of  morder,  Rety,to  whom  a  sus- 
picion against  him  is  imposnUe,  OT«r» 
whekned  at  the  thought  of  bis  own  pasi 
ne^ect  would  £un  show,  too  late,  the  kmd- 
ness,  that  exerted  in  season,  n^bt  haTe 
saved  bis  friend  from  ruin.  Tne  bigb 
bearing  of  Zengelyi  is  perfectly  in  cbara^* 
ter : 

*<Rety,  the  therifi|  though  deeply  move^ 
was  a  silent  spectator  of  the  scene  j  lor  the  cold 
politeness  with  which  Tengelyi  deprecated 
his  interference  whenever  he  attempted  to  a^ 
vocate  his  cause,  prevented  him  from  express- 
ing his  sympathy.  He  now  came  up  to  the 
notary  and  assured  him,  with  a  trembling 
voice,  that,  come  what  might,  he  would  use 
the  whole  of  his  influence  to  extricate  his  fcxr* 
mer  friend  from  his  present  painful  position. 

*  J  thank  you,  sir,' said  Tengelyi,  coldly,  as 
he  turned  to  the  speaker.  *  I  must  confess  I 
was  not  aware  that  we  were  still  honored  by 
your  presence  under  my  roof.  I  thought  yon 
had  accompanied  Mr.  Skinner ;  for,  as  I  take 
it,  the  transaction  which  excited  your  interest 
is  now  over.  Everything  is  in  tne  best  order, 
and  the  crime,  it  appears,  is  fully  brought 
home  to  me.' 

*  Tengelyi,'  said  the  sherifl^  with  deep  emp* 
tion,  *  do  not  treat  me  unjustly.  What  brought 
me  to  this  house,  was  my  wish  to  assist  yon 
by  my  presence,  and  to  induce  Skinner  to 
treat  you  with  kindness  and  moderation.' 

*  If  that  was  your  intention,'  retorted  Ten- 
gelyi, '  it  would  have  been  wise  not  to  have 
used  your  influence  for  the  election  to  that 
post  of  a  man  whom  the  presence  of  his  chief 
does  not  prevent  from  abusing  the  powers  of 
his  office.' 

The  sheriff  was  confused. 

M  will  not  argue  that  point  with  you,'  said 
he;  <but  what  I  wish  to  assure  you  of  iSi 
that,  however  circumstances  may  speak 
against  you,  I  still  am  convinced  of  your  in^ 
nocence.  I  assure  you,  you  can  rely  upon 
me!' 
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*  Sir  !*  said  the  notary,  *  there  was  a  time 
when  I  did  place  my  trast  in  my  friends  ',  but 
they  have  since  been  kind  enough  to  convince 
me  that  friendship  is  far  too  pure  and  lofty  to 
descend  to  this  poor  world  of  ours.  I  shall 
shortly  be  called  upon  to  appear  before  my 
judges;  and  if  you,  sir,  think  you  have 
strength  enough  to  forget  the  friendship  which 
you  have  hitherto  shown  me,  it  will  give  me 
pleasure  to  see  you  on  the  bench.  Pardon 
me,  if  I  leave  you.  I  have  but  two  hours  to 
myself,  and  I  wish  to  spend  them  with  my 
wife  and  daughter.' 

And,  bowing  low  to  the  sheriff,  TengeWi 
seized  Vandory's  hand  and  led  him  from  the 
room.    Rety  sighed  and  left  the  house." 

Should  these  specimens  induoe  any  to 
look  farther  into  the  romance  of  Hungar- 
ian life,  they  wiU  not  be  disappointed,  for 
they  are  not  selected  as  the  best,  but  only 
as  best  suited  to  illustrate  our  own  obser- 
vations. We  close  the  volume  with  a 
sigh,  sympathizing  in  the  author's  mourn- 
ful yet  beautiful  and  not  unhopeful  con- 
cluding address  to  his  country  : 

"  Plain  of  Hungary !  Thy  luxuriant  vege- 
tation withers  where  it  stands ;  thy  rivers  flow 
in  silence  among  thy  reed-covered  banks: 
Nature  has  denied  thee  the  grandeur  of  moun- 
tain scenery,  the  soft  beauty  of  the  valley,  and 
the  majestic  shade  of  the  forest,  and  the  way- 
faring man  who  traverses  thee  will  not.  m 
later  years,  think  of  one  single  beauty  which 
reminds  him  of  thee ;  but  he  will  never  forget 
the  awe  he  felt  when  he  stood  admiring  thy 
vastness;  when  the  rising  sun   poured  his 

golden  light  on  thee ;  or  when,  in  the  sultry 
ours  of  noon,  the  Fata  Morgana  covered  thy 
shadeless  expanse  with  the  flowery  lakes  of 
fresh  swelling  waters,  like  the  scorched-up 
land's  dream  of  the  sea  which  covered  it,  be- 
fore the  waters  of  the  Danube  had  forced  their 
way  through  the  rocks  of  the  Iron  Gate;  or 
at  night,  wnen  darkness  was  spread  over  the 
silent  heath,  when  the  stars  were  bright  in  the 
sky,  and  the  herdsmen's  fires  shone  over  the 
plain,  and  when  all  was  so  still  that  the 
breeze  of  the  evening  came  to  the  wanderer's 
ears,  sighing  amidst  the  high  grass.  And 
what  was  the  feeling  which  filled  his  breast 
in  such  moments  ?  It  was  perhaps  less  dis- 
tinct than  the  sensations  which  the  wonders 
of  Alpine  scenery  caused  in  him  :  but  it  was 
grander  still,  for  thou,  too,  boundless  Plain  of 
my  country,  thou,  too,  art  more  grand  than 
the  mountains  of  this  earth.  A  peer  art 
thou  of  the  unmeasured  ocean,  deep-colored 
and  boundless  like  the  sea,  imparting  a  freer 

Eulsation  to  the  heart,  extending  onward,  and 
ir  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Vast  Plam^  thou  art  the  image  of  my  peo- 


ple. Hopeful,  but  solitary ;  thou  art  made  to 
bless  generations  by  the  profuseness  of  thy 
wealth.  The  energies  which  Grod  pive  thee 
are  still  slumbering ;  and  the  centuries  which 
have  passed  over  thee  have  departed  without 
seeing  the  day  of  thy  gladness !  But  thy  ge- 
nius, though  hidden,  is  mighty  within  thee ! 
Thy  very  weeds,  in  their  profusion,  proclaim 
thy  fertility ;  and  there  is  a  boding  voice  in 
my  heart  which  tells  me  that  the  great  time  is 
at  hand.  Plain  of  my  country,  mayst  thou 
flourish  !  and  may  the  people  flourish  which 
inhabit  thee !  Happy  he  who  sees  the  day  of 
thy  glory;  and  happy  those  whose  present 
affliction  is  lightened  by  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  devoting  their  energies  to  prepare  the 
way  for  that  better  time  which  is  sure  to  come !" 

Theresa  Pulszky,  the  "Hungarian 
Lady,"  to  whose  "  memoirs"  we  now  turn, 
was  by  education  a  Viennese  and  had  no 
knowledge  of  Hungary  until  her  marriage 
and  consequent  residence  in  that  country 
a  few  years  previous  to  the  tragical  events 
she  describes. 

The  political  standing  of  her  husband, 
occasioning  her  acquaintance  with  most  of 
the  leading  men  and  all  the  leading  events 
of  that  period,  enable  her  to  present  a 
series  of  credible  and  interesting  state- 
ments. Madame  Pulszky  is  neither  a  vig- 
orous nor  an  eloquent  writer,  and  her  style 
lacks  the  ease  which  it  may  possess  in  her 
native  language  ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  plain 
and  unaffected,  and  bears  a  stamp  of  truth. 

Her  residence  has  been  mostly  at  and 
near  Pesth.  Like  most  Hungarians,  she 
is  warm  in  her  admiration  of  the  great  ri- 
vers, the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  and 
eulogizes  their  beautiful  banks  and  the  pe- 
culiar charm  of  the  sea-like  plain  which 
embeds  them.  The  Danube  especially, 
she  considers  to  have  been  unjustly  treated 
by  poets  and  travellers  who  have  lauded 
the  Rhine  to  the  neglect  of  her  sister 
stream.  She  complains  that  poets  have 
not  attempted  "  to  stir  the  treasures  of  his- 
torical recollections  reposing  in  the  waves 
that  wind  their  course  from  Donau-Eschin- 
gen  to  the  Black  Sea."  That  the  wings 
of  genius  have  been  disabled  from  flight 
and  the  free  movements  of  the  poet  and 
historian,  prevented  by  "the  straitening 
cords  of  Austrian  censorship  ;"  so  that 
while  the  Rhine  re-echoes  to  innumerable 
lays,  the  Danube  hears  no  such  melodies. 

*^  More  than  once  I  had  followed  the  course 
of  this  river,  from  Ratisbonne  to  Vienna,  and 
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had  been  highly  pleased  with  the  surronndine 
garlands  of  dark  pines,  varied  by  the  cheerful 
beech  and  graceful  vine.  The  sumptuous 
and  venerable  Dome  of  Ratisbonne,  the  Wal- 
halla,  a  monument  of  modern  eccentricity ;  the 
shattered  Castle  of  Durcnstein,  where  the  im- 
prisoned Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  recognized  the 
voice  of  his  minstrel,  Blondell, — the  princely 
monasteries  of  Molk  and  Gottewei, — the  bois- 
terous boiling  of  the  waves  of  the  Danube 
breakin;jf  there,  through  and  over  invisible 
rocks,  called  the  Strudeland  Wirbl,  the  attrac- 
tive  town  of  Linz ;  all  these  formed  in  my  mind 
a  wonderful  picture,  illustrative  of  the  Nibe- 
ungen,  the  latter  part  of  which  refers  to 
this  very  scenery. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  Vienna  I  thought 
every  interest  was  exhausted,  and  every 
beauty  eii'aced.  When  the  vision  of  Hungary 
rose,  it  always  was  the  fertile,  treeless,  un- 
trackeil,  uncivilized  plain,  through  which  the 
Danube  streamed,  like  the  Volga  through  the 
Asiatic  wastes.  What  was,  therefore,  my  as- 
tonishment, when,  swiftly  carried  by  the 
steamboat  from  Vienna  to  rest,  we  hardly  had 
time  to  mark  all  the  traces  of  events  connected 
with  the  borders,  which  so  transiently  passed 
our  eyes." 

In  describing  a  voyage  down  the  Dan- 
ube to  Pesth,  the  village  of  Kaiser- 
borsdorf  is  noticed,  once  the  head  quarters 
of  the  Hungarian  King,  Mathias  Corvinus, 
and  in  1S09  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  pre- 
viously to  the  battle  of  Aspern  and  Wag- 
ram,  in  which  the  honor  of  the  day  are  due 
to  the  Hungarian  regiments  and  near  which 
Austrians  were,  shortly  after,  sent  to  fight 
against  Hungarians. 

At  a  small  distance  from  Petronell  a  high 
tumulus  reminds  the  traveller  of  the 
mighty  dominion  of  the  .Huns  and  their 
king  Attila,  "  unjustly  regarded  by  mo- 
dern writers  as  merely  a  destructive  Asia- 
tic chief."  ''  Tradition"  says  our  authoress, 
"  from  the  remotest  north,  throughout  all 
the  German  nations,  invests  him  with  the 
noblest  generosity  and  the  most  praise- 
worthy forbearance,  as  well  as  with  that  in- 
vineible  bravery  which  the  French  and  Ita- 
lians ascribe  to  Charlemagne,  and  the 
Welsh  to  King  Arthur.  This  tumulus 
near  Petronell  is  one  of  the  observatories 
mentioned  by  annalists,  where,  as  in  all 
direcitions,  as  far  as  his  sway  extended,  At- 
tila placed  watchful  guards  who  communi- 
cated with  each  other  by  signs,  conveying 
tidings  with  the  utmost  celerity  to  his  re- 
sidence, whether  in  his  moveable  tent  on 
the  Theiss,  or  the  imposmg  Etzelburg,  now 


Bude  on  the  Danube,  '^  Doubtless,"  sajs 
our  authoress,  ^^  Attila  is  the  father  of 
telegraphic  communication  in  Enropc." 

Other  objects  of  ecjual  interest  are  point- 
ed out  by  our  lady  traveller  ;  but  we  have 
not  time  to  proceed,  however  pleasant  the 
journey  witli  so  intelligent  a  companion. 
Neither  would  we  recapitulate  in  detail, 
however  varied  the  version  with  new  and 
interesting  statements,  the  often  discussed 
subject  of  the  Hungarian  revolution.  Abun- 
dance of  other  matter,  both  informing 
and  suggestive  may  be  gathered  from  the 
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Our  authoress  has  a  good  word  for  the 
Jews,  whose  position  in  Hungary  she  con- 
siders much  preferable  to  that  which  is 
grudgingly  allowed  them  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere,  owing  partly  to  good  humor  and 
partly  to  a  love  of  quiet  in  the  Hungarian 
peasant,  who  prefers  some  one  to  deal  for 
him  while  he  basks  in  the  comforts  of  ori- 
ental ease.  She  has  found  those  of  the 
^^  despised  race"  with  whom  she  has  come 
in  contact,  charitable  and  ready  to  join 
with  Christians  in  the  furtherance  of 
acts  of  benevolence.  Apart  as  they  hare 
kept  from  all  other  nations,  they  are  ne- 
vertheless European  in  such  interests  and 
pursuits  as  they  have  in  common  with  those 
about  them. 

The  Gipsies  on  the  contrary,  as  they  are 
met  with  in  Hungary,  are  outcasts ;  not  so 
much  on  account  of  their  race  as  of  their 
uncleanly  habits,  laziness,  and  bodily  weak- 
ness, and  more  than  all  their  taste  for  gar^ 
hage^  which  they  justify  by  the  argument, 
'^  If  the  animals  are  good  when  the  butcher 
has  slaughtered  them,  must  they  not  be 
much  better  when  killed  by  God  himself  ?" 
They  retain  their  Indian  dialect,  but  not 
their  Hindoo  worship.  Unlike  their  breth- 
ren of  the  middle  ages,  they  are  notorious 
cowards,  but  often  excel  in  music,  and  form 
themselves  into  complete  orchestras  ;  like 
the  negro  bands  of  our  Southern  cities,  ex- 
ecuting complicated  performances  without 
the  knowledge  of  a  single  note  in  music. 
"  Their  plaintive  songs,  and  strains  of  wild 
enthusiasm,  are  well  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  Hungarian  nationality ;  and  no  Hunga- 
rian festival"  says  our  authoress  "  pleases 
the  fancy  without  the  Gipsies'  bands : 
They  are  as  much  in  request  at  a  peasants' 
wedding  as  at  an  elegant  entertainment  in 
the  county  hall." 
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The  Gipsies  aware  of  their  popularity, 
faU  not,  it  appears,  to  make  the  most  of  it ; 
and  those  who  have  no  musical  taste  what- 
ever, take  advantage  of  every  wedding, 
birth-day,  baptism  or  other  festivity,  to 
torture  die  ear  with  their  discordant  instru- 
ments and  voices. 

Some  interesting  a^cultural  facts  are 
found  in  Madame  Pulszky's  book.  On  the 
Pulszky  estate^  a  manor  of  24  thousand 
acres,  large  quantities  of  sheep  were  raised, 
descendants  of  the  Spanish  Merinos  (trans- 
ferred to  Hungary  under  Maria  Therese) 
celebrated  on  account  of  their  excellent 
wool,  and  kept  with  the  nicest  care,  which 
was  amply  repaid,  one  hundred  being  sold 
in  the  English  market,  under  the  name  of 
'*fine  German"  wool,  for  from  £20  to 
iB24  sterling.  "  No  branch  of  economy" 
she  says  ''has  been  so  lucrative  to  the 
Hungarian  proprietors  as  this." 

Among  other  matters  of  agricultural 
interest  is  the  manner  in  whicn  com  is 
raised  and  harvested.  Fields  of  wheat 
covering  two  hundred  acres  are  not  un- 
usual. Large  numbers  of  laborers  are  ne- 
cessarily employed  at  harvest  on  account  of 
the  intense  heat,  which  rapidly  ripening 
the  grain,  it  falls  ont  within  a  few  days. 
The  flail  is  preferred  to  the  thrashing  ma- 
chine ;  and  in  the  low  countries,  the  scrip- 
tural custom  of  "  treading  out,"  is  still  re- 
tained. The  corn  is  heaped  in  a  large  open 
circle,  and  in  its  midst  stands  the  peas- 
ant, holding  the  bridle  or  cords  of  his 
horses,  which  are  kept  running  round  over 
the  grain  till  it  is  quickly  and  completely 
trodden  out. 

Several  remarkable  superstitions  of  the 
country  are  agreeably  related,  and  some 
delightful  examples  of  that  predominant 
characteristic  of  the  Hungarians,  amount- 
ins  to  a  religious  feeling — a  fundamental 
prmciple  of  tiicir  social  state — hospitality. 
One  instance  is  highly  amusing  from  its  ex- 
travagance. The  Baron  Palocsay,  a  rem- 
nant of  the  old  characteristic  barons  of  feu- 
dalism, bein^  sometimes  in  his  lofty  and 
bleak  castle  in  the  'winter  season,  without 
visitors,  failed  never  on  such  occasions  to 
send  his  servants  to  the  hi^h  road  to  look 
for  travelling  carriages,  and  force  their  oc- 
cupants to  turn  to  the  castie,  where  the 
Baron  insisted  upon  entertainmg  them  for 
three  davs, saying, ''  The  Hungarian  has  a 
right  to  keep  his  guesta  three  <£tys  \  if  they 


are  willing  to  remain  longer,  it  is  a  great 
honor  to  me  host." 

In  'another  example,  the  enforcement 
appears  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  opposite 

party :  *'  A   Mr.  S came  to  visit  a 

Hungai'ian  country  gentieman  and  remain- 
ed in  the  house  of  his  host  seven  years. 
This  might  to  us  have  appeared  improbable 
had  we  not  an  instance  ourselves  of  an  En- 
glish lady  who  being  as  a  stranger  invited 
to  breakfast  at  the  house  of  a  benevolent 
gentieman  in  Boston,  extended  her  visit 
to  eighteen  months.  The  same  lady,  has, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  been  ''  looking  for 
a  room^'*'*  and  exercising  the  hospitality 
of  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  in  the 
meanwhile. 

The  wealthy'and  satirical  Count  George 
Festetics,  of  whom  it  was  said  it  could  never 
be  made  out  whether  he  spoke  in  jest  or 
earnest,  so  completely  was  his  meaning  dis- 
guised under  the  madi:  of  politeness  and  the 
semblance  of  an  awkward  humility,  afford- 
ed another  type  of  the  old  Hungarian  peers, 
of  whom  none  now  survive.  His  generosity 
and  superior  taste,  his  support  of  agricul- 
ture and  science,  together  with  the  manifest 
hospitality  of  Palocsay,  are  quite  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  eccentricities  of  those 
two  originals. 

Among  the  eminent  characters  of  her 
own  time,  our  authoress  had  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  talented  statesman  and  firm 
patriot,  the  unfortunate  Count  Louis  Bath- 
yanyi.  She  is  deeply  affected  by  the  news 
of  his  imprisonment,  brought  to  her  by  her 
maid  servant,  just  escaped,  who  had  seen 
and  been  spoken  to  by  him  in  the  corridor 
adjacent  to  her  cell.  '^  So  changed  was  he 
in  his  appearance,"  she  says,  ''  that  the 
girl  had  with  difficulty  recognized  him." 

"How  could  this  be  otherwise!  Louis 
Batthy&nyi's  haughty  brow  and  eagle  eye  to 
erow  furrowed  and  dim  within  the  walls  of  a 
dungeon.  His  lofty  mind  and  aristocratic  re 
serve  to  be  exposed  to  the  searching  inquiries 
of  inferiors,  accustomed  to  deal  with  vulvar 
minds !  Count  Batthy&nyi,  the  noble  descend- 
ant of  the  Palatines,  the  stern  leader  of  his 
nation,  the  proud  champion  of  royally, — to 
be  imprisoned  in  his  very  act  of  public  medi- 
ation,— and  dragged  from  court  martial  to 
court  martial.  What  must  he  have  felt! 
What  must  he  have  suffered !" 

This  noble  martyr  of  freedom,  and  for 
his  Cimvictions,  was  shot  at  Pesth,  on  the 
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■aniQ  mcmorabU  6tti  of  October,  stuinad 
by  tha  oxocution  of  so  many  olherHunga- 
riiin  penurab.  The  terriltle  ecenca  of  Arad 
iDil  Fc.'lh,  equalleii  only  by  thnt  dny  of 
blood  wbi^n  the  Giroodista  were  sacrificed, 
and  Frnnce  delivered  to  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, will  loDg  be  remembered  in  Europe 
a.nd  in  our  own  country ;  and  even  by  the 
Russian  gunerala  the  utnioat  horror  was  ex- 
pressed. 

After  the  flight  of  her  husband,  (it  is 
amusins  to  observe,  that  "  my  htisbtind"ia 
the  only  appsllation  by  which  the  Hnng»- 
rian  stiit^sman  is  mentioned,]  Madame 
Pulszky,  at  great  risk,  and  after  long  pro- 
tracted d(.-ky,  escapes  with  hct  children  and 
joins  hira  in  England.     In  the  pursuit  of  a 

Sassport,  she  meets  with  a  variety  of  inci- 
Qnt^,  and  with  many  eminent  persons,  of 
whom  she  gives  short  sketches  of  exoeeding 
intercBt.  On  applying  for  tha  interference 
of  Kos.guth,  "  I  found  the  Governor  of 
Hungary,"  she  saja,  "  not  more  fiplendidly 
lodged  tiiiiD  his  mmisters." 

"I  was  struck  by  the  care-worn  connlc- 
nance  of  ihe  once  brilliaolly  beautiful  man. 
rere  gentle  and  kind  as  ever, 
'e  and  transparent,  so  as  to  give 
a  particular  charm  lo  Ihe  most  comoion  e 


M 


pre. 


Iti! 


impossible 


Kossuth,  and  not  lo  be  convinced  tlial 
framed  him  to  influence  his  nation.  But  it  is 
not  the  ditKnling  brilliancy  of  his  per»inal  at- 
tractions which  mainly  constitute  his  power 
over  the  people.  It  is  his  faith  in  his  people, 
— a  faith  firm  and  irresistible,  as  the  glowing 
conviction  of  the  ancient  prophets,  who  were 
the  impersonation  ol  the  religious  and  politi- 
cal feeling  of  their  nation,  and  appeared  he- 
fore  the  throne  of  ihe  Kings  of  larael,  aa  often 
as  these  despised  the  law." 

This  is  the  tone  in  which  all  Hungarians 
Bpeak  of  Kossuth.  In  his  eloquent  appeals 
to  the  orifatal  gonius  of  his  nation,  he  al- 
ways propheciod  success.  The  faith  he 
preached,  that  whosoever  is  true  to  himself, 
God  will  not  forsake, —  that  injustice  and 
perjury  prepare  their  own  shame, — and  that 
even  by  the  invasion  would  be  worked  out 
the  salvation  of  Hungary,  was  his  own 
feith.  "  His  whole  soul,"  aajs  another 
Hunjariau  writer,  "was  early  striving  after 
freedom ,  and  after  all  those  means  by  which 
that  holy  treasure  could  bo  obtained," 

Kossuth  wasJesoendedfromanoble house ; 
— his  future  greatness  was  predicted  from 
the  characteristics  of  his  youth.     Kossuth, 


by  the  circulation  of  bis  "  Rqwrts  of  tW 
Diet,"  (circulat^-d  in  manuscript  wbea  prBfa 
vented  from  priotiog  by  the  arbitrary  co^^ 
Qiicatiuu  of  the  press,)  was  the  first 
the  most  powerful  means  of  oppreuion  fro^ 
the  bauds  of  the  Austtvm  government.  Fotl 
this  he  was  condemned  to  three  years'  ' 
prisonmeut,  and,  on  bis  release,  beeam 
almoot  luicontrollod  leader  of  the  oppoifr 
tion.  In  1^49,  when  Independence  w«|' 
declared,  he  was  chosen  Governor,  and,  ia 
that  olEce,  tiu£elenlly  attested  bia  giest*' 
oess, 

"  In  a  country,"  says  Pragay,  the  authot 
before  (I uuti^d,  "hedged  in  on  every  aids ' 
by  hostile  nations, and  with  nothing  in  hauidf, 
he  raised  money,  anus,  and  miliUrr  fonN».. 
which  drove  the  self-styled  iuvincible  Aii»> 
trian  army  out  of  the  land,  with 
74,000  men  dead  or  disabled." 

By  the  author  of  "  KevelatioDS  of  Rt»^. 
sia,"  we  have  appended  an  account  of  1 
condition  of  Kossutii  in  Turkey,  whore  _^ 
took  refuge,  and  now  remains  "  Kinder  MHtt^ 
veillanee,"  in  ibe  fortress  of  Scbi 

"  I  returned  with  Kossuth  into  his  dwelling 
and  will  at  once  proceed  to  narrate  lo  JC~ 
how  he  was  lodged  and  treated.  A  mud  wa 
with  heavy  oaken  gates  separated  from  ll 
street  {"or  rather  from  the  triangle  I  have  ma 
tioned)  this  habitation,  which  coniiated  of 
single  apartment — the  reception  room  of  i 
owner — whose  real  abode  was  in  the  cfau 
bers  of  his  hat«m,  a  separate  building  in  i 
inner  court.  On  account  of  this  cusTom,  tl 
best  houses  in  provincial  Turkish  lowiu  a 
ford  but  little  accommodation  lo  male  viaitoi 
the  receijiion  room,  which  is  accessible  to  ll 
public,  being  little  more  cared  for,  eveo  \ 
olficials  of  rank,  than  with  us  t' 
or  the  office  in  the  Inns-of-Court,  or  bye- 
of  the  city,  by  (he  luxurious  lawyer,  or 
opulent  merchant.  Kossuth's  cAjtr-n-iane 
in  a  narrow  yard.  Two  Hussars  wwe|_^ 
ing  his  horses  under  an  open  shed,  and 
owner  of  the  house,  a  portly  Turk,  was  sitttt 
on  a  small  platform  smoking  his  cbiboqp 
complacentlv.  Colonel  Asboth,  the  yottB 
Count  Dembinski,  and  his  interpreter,  const 
tuted  all  the  attendance  for  which  his  sing 
chamber  afibrded  possible  accommodsttov 
This  one  room  was  of  tolerable  size,  surromd 
ed  on  three  sides  by  a  divan,  and  covered  iip 
about  three-fourths  of  its  extent  by  a  < 
on  the  edge  of  which  inferiors  in  rank  and  tk 
Albanian  servitors  of  the  host  deposited  tlw 
yellow  boots  or  ted  slippers  before  IreBpasai^^^ 
on  its  precincts.  Cloaks,  papers,  bridles,  b 
the  contents  of  Kossuth's  slender  hagi 
were  exposed  in  great  disorder  about  ft 
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Tan,  which  conslituted  at  night  the  bed  of  th« 
ex-prcBidenl-governor,  his  Becretary,  and  inters 
prefer.  Three  wooden  chairs  and  a  Hmall  deaj 
table  were  ibe  only  articles  of  furniture  iutio- 
dnced  in  honour  of  the  guent. 

Kossuth's  host  was  chief  of  the  police  ;^a 
Turkish  officer  was  in  attendance  to  accompa- 
ny him  wheneTRr  he  walked  out  on  foot,  a 
borse  soldier  in  case  he  chose  lo  ride,  and  two 
or  three  Albanian  attendanlB  brought  in,  as  be 
called   for   it,   ice-water,   or  the   chibouque. 


Kossuih  was  closely  watched,  and  all  hie  ap- 
plications for  a  more  convenient  lodging  were, 
at  Ibis  time,  neglected  oi  evaded. 

Kossuth's  dinner  was  brouebt  in.  It  con- 
eisted  of  a  Hungarian  dish  cocked  by  the  wife 
of  a  Hungarian  soldier.  It  was  served  in  a 
brown  earthenware  dish,  and  partaken  of  with 
an  iron  spoon.  After  dinner,  Count  Dembin- 
aki  came  back  with  his  Connleas,  and  the  con- 
verpalion  took  a  lighter  tnrn. 

Wilbin  the  precincts  of  tbe  fort,  or  citadel, 
I  found  MeszaroB,  the  Perczele,  Bern,  old 
Dembinebi,  (juyon,  Count  Zamoyski,  Mr. 
Lon^worth,  and  a  number  of  officers  lodged. 
Outside  the  fortress,  but  within  the  city  walls. 
Count  Casimir  Balthyanyi,  his  lady,  hie 
cousin,   and   many  more    Hungarians,    were 

Juartered.  The  soldiers,  the  Polish  and 
lalian  legions,  were  encamped  on  the  shore 
of  the  Danube." 

Id  regard  to  hia  eloquence,  the  game 
writer  gays  : — 

"  If  the  test  of  eloquence  be  to  move  and  to 
persuade,  he  is  assuredly  the  most  eloquent  of 
alt  men  living.  The  masses  admiringly  term 
his  style,  in  addressing  them.  Biblical,  and 
perhaps  do  not  inaptly  characterize  it.  Hia 
enemies  reproach  him  justly  wilh  being  a  poet, 
and  assuredly  bia  wfitin5NandhiB8peechesare 
filled  wilh  poetry  of  the  highest  order,— but 
they  fall  into  the  most  erievoua  error  when 
thereby  intending  lo  imply  that  be  is  nothing 
but  a  poet.  The  distinctive  peculiarity  in 
which  he  differs  from  all  otberpopular  leaders 
I  can  remember,  who  have  been  gifted  with 
that  poetical  genius  which  is  bo  important  a 
constituent  of  eloquence,  is  the  rare  combina- 
tion, with  this  talent  of  an  equal  aptitude  for 
figures,  facts  and  adminifltralive  detail.  There 
are  two  men  in  him.  The  Kossuth  eloquence 
with  tongue  and  pen  in  half  the  langiiages  of 
Europe,  who  can  raise  the  whirlwinu  of  pas- 
sion in  the  masses,  and  lead  the  people  an 
Moses  did  the  Istaeliles;  and  the  logically 
argumentative  Kossuth  of  deliberative  assem- 
blies, the  administrator  and  financier,  who 
writes  a  secretary's  clear  round  hand,  and 
eaters  willingly  into  the  most  laborious  detail.  | 
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Add  to  this,  the  most  fervent  patriotism,'and 
an  integrity  and  disinte rested nesa  which  has 
never  been  assailed  except  by  notorious  hire- 
lings of  Austria,  or  on  the  authority  of  writers 
whom  I  could  show  to  be  either  Austrian  em- 
ploya — men  owing  their  bread  to   Austrian 

Ealronage,  or  ignorant  of  every  language  spo- 
en  in  the  country  they  pretended  to  describe. 
Yon  will  say  from  all  tbs,  that  I,  who  repu- 
diate eo  energetically  tbe  idolatry  of  beio- 
worship,  have  fallen  into  it.  It  is  not  go.  I 
am  perfectly  awake  to  KosEUtb's  faults,  which 
are  serious  and  many.  He  ia  too  soft-hearted. 
He  could  never  sign  a  deatb-warrant ;  be  was 
hardly  ever  known  to  punish.  1  believe,  that 
if  Kossuth  had  a  servant  who  could  not  clean 
his  boots,  he  would  never  think  of  superseding 
bim,   but  clean   the   boots  himself.     On  this 

Jrinciple  he  wastes  his  time  and  energies,  in 
etails  in  which  he  should  have  no  concern,  and 
wears  out.  if  not  his  untiring  mind,  a  body 
which  would  be  otherwise  robust.  These 
weakneeaes,  which  migbl  be  amiable  in  an  in- 
dividual, are  fatal  in  one  who  is  literally  a 
nation's  representative.  But  I  believe  that  he 
has  judgment  enough  to  see,  and  will  have 
sufficient  determination  to  correct  these  faults. 
In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say,  that  after  tbe 
calamitous  issue  of  the  struggle  which  be  di- 
rected, the  people  called  hioifathiT  Kossuih — 
wear  shreds  of  his  portrait  on  their  bosoms — 
invest  the  hoarded  eavinga  in  his  notes,  which 
I  hare  seen  purchased  at  20  per  cent.,  though 
their  possession  is  felony,  and  ihut  if  he  could 
present  himself  upon  the  frontier  with  four 
hundred  thousand  muskets,  a  few  presses  anil 
some  bales  of  paper,  four  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  would  rise  up,  and  he  would  find  his 
paper  money  received  as  eagerly  as  before. 
The  landa  on  which  that  paper  is  secured,  the 
Magyars  say  that  the  Austrians  cannot  carry 
away,  and  cannot  sell  for  want  of  purchasers. 
They  will  not  believe  in  the  permanent  sup- 
pression of  a  constitution  and  a  Diet  which 
dales  eight  centuries  and  a  half,  and  Kossuih 
is,  in  their  eyes,  the  impersonation  of  that 
Diet.  The  peasantry  afTectionalely  reniember 
Kossuth  as  her  emancipator,  and  the  proprie- 


eralefully  recal  that 
which  his  eloquence  persuaded  them  is  due 
that  hearty  reconciliation  between  all  classes, 
which  has  made  the  Magyar  nation  the  only 
one  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  which, 
amid  its  misfortunes,  all  heart-burnings  be- 
tween caste  and  class  are  set  at  rest." 

With  tbe  Mure  of  her  efforts  for  free- 
dom, the  interest  in  regard  to  Hungary  has 

in  some  measure  ceased,  yet,  ae  a  people 
who  have  suffered  and  been  Btrong,  as  the 
TictimB  first  of  oppression,  and  lastly  of 
treachery,  we  must  feel  tbe  awful  Bublinitjr 
of  tbe  deep  silenoe  that  baa  fallen  upon 
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them,  and,  with  ft  trembling  roice,  we  yen- 
ture  to  a.><k,  with  our  authoress,  "  Is  it  the 
etillncas  which  is  apread  over  the  gmve 
yard,  or  the  oppre^ire  heaviDeas  which 
preuedjs  the  Btorm  ?" 

Philosophy  regards  them  with  n  doubtful 
coatemplation.  We  know  not  whotlior  to 
rsHt  apon  the  post,  the  present,  or  tho  fu- 
ture. Yet,  is  not  Itfti  a  totality  ;  and  ann 
the  pa^t,  the  present,  and  the  future  be 
Bsparated  }  Memory  the  guide,  and  hope 
the  support,  nnitii  to  inform  tJio  present. 
Below  the  waters  that  inuadutt)  tlio  great 


QofHu 


^}^IJ, 


its  verdure  rouuns  ;  and 


3  the  tnok  of  our  human  nature  amid 
the  sovereat  storms,  wbon  rocks  and  rjuiok- 


Bandii  Burrouad  lu,  sUQ  to  "  cut  Um  umW 
of  hope  aiuid  tha  shoula  of  \emot  enk," 
we  are  jiroai'  to  ffel  that  Hungary  may  not 
yet  be  blotted  out  from  niiionf'  tho  imUou. 
She  sleepti  as  iu  diMth,  but  the  oloud  tlul 
iiverahadowB  her  may  brnak  away,  and  iht 
ligbluf  Heaven  warm  her  again  b>  Ufs. 
HW  bous  ma/  not  despair. 

Uiddon  iiid  deep,  auil  Dsver  dtjr, 

A  living  (pnag  of  Itope  dolh  lla 

In  (ivery  hnman  bniaM, 
All  d1<c  may  f*>l  timt  v\uttn  ihe  liMn, 


All.  B 


Fui  hdn  and  tlope  ai 


■span. 
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BT.  SEDULINS-ST.  BINEK— ST.  COLUMBCILLE-MALMURA  OF  OTIIAIN— THE  STORY  OF  THE  S0N9 

OF  USNA-^'LIAG  POET  TO  O'BHIAN. 


In  the  preface  to  his  nohle  collection  of 
European  Poetry,  Mr.  Longfellow  express- 
es his  regret  that  he  had  not  some  speci- 
mens of  the  Celtic  Muse  to  include  in  it. 
To  all  men  of  enlarged  culture  the  regret 
will  seem  most  natural,  since  all  such  know 
that  among  no  ancient  people  was  the  poetic 
profession  more  zealously  cultivated,  or  the 
character  held  in  greater  reverence,  than 
with  the  Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish  Celts. 

In  the  Pagan  times,  the  Celtic  Bards  re- 
semhled  much  the  sacred  order  of  Hindoos, 
or  the  Mandarins  of  letters  in  China,  heing 
not  only  poets,  but  also  priests,  legislators, 
and  annalists.  After  Christianity  was  es- 
tablished in  the  western  isles,  the  priestly 
office  was  separated  from  the  rest,  but  the 
remaining  duties  continued  to  devolve  on 
the  Fear-dana,  or  man  of  poetry.*  The 
estimation  of  his  art  carried  him  up  to  the 
level  of  all  these  honors ;  his  seat  was  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  king,  and  his  harp 
was  emblazoned  on  all  banners  as  the  pecu- 
liar insignia  of  his  race. 

The  conversion  of  the  Celts  to  Christ, 
and  the  modification  of  Bardism  consequent 
thereon,  was  a  work  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.  Augustin  of  the  Angles,  Aidan 
of  Northhumberland,  Patrick  of  Armagh, 
and  Columbcille  of  lona,  stand  all  within 
that  era.  From  the  same  age  we  can  con- 
secutively trace  the  Celtic  school  of  poetry. 
Its  great  founder,  Ossian,  son  of  Fingal, 
lived  two  centuries  before,  but  we  cannot 
here  enter  into  the  intricate  and  interesting 
antiquarian  questions  concerning  his  writ- 
ings,  locality,   and   precise  period.     We 

*  "2?fln"  was  the  art  of  Poetry^ — Duan,  a  small 
poem ;  Bolg-an^Dana,  a  collection  of  poems ; 
Fear-Dana^  a  man  of  poems ;  Ran,  a  stanza  ;  Ao* 
ran,  a  concluding  stanza. 


commit  Ossian,  for  the  while,  to  the  Gods 
who  look  after  neglected  reputations,  and 
pass  on  to  the  firm  ground  of  Christian 
times  and  contemporary  chronicles. 

And,  first,  of  the  Bardic  office :  In  peace, 
they  recited  the  oral,  or  common  law  to 
the  Brehaine^  or  assembly  of  Judges ;  kept 
the  coronicles  of  the  clan ;  mediated  be- 
tween hostile  kinsmen  or  tribes ;  gave  tes- 
titnony  as  to  the  marches  and  wearings ;  in 
war,  they  marched  with  the  fighting  men, 
and  dwelt  in  the  camp  ;  before  battle,  they 
recited  the  exploits  of  past  heroes,  the 
praises  of  the  chiefs,  or  prophecies  of  victory. 
Often,  the  faithful  minstrel  was  found  dead 
upon  his  harp  in  the  thickest  sward  of  the 
slain. 

The  education  of  the  bard  was  long  and 
rigorous.  He  had  to  study  twelve  years, 
giving  three  to  each  of  four  divisions  of  the 
art,  then  existing — hymns,  the  praises  of 
the  good,  or  didactics,  battle  songs  and  gen- 
ealogies. When  the  student  was  admitted, 
he  received  an  honorary  cap  {hair aid) ^  of 
conical  form,  not  unlike  the  Tyrolese  hat. 
An  Irish  Feardana,  or  Ollamh,  (Doctor,) 
was  obliged  to  know  three  hundred  and  fifty 
poems,  as  a  Gallic  Druid  —  if  we  believe 
modern  research  —  was  obliged  to  know 
30,000  verses.*  Courts  of  Poetry  were 
held,  like  the  Coura  d'* Amour  and  Cham- 
hrea  de  Rhetorique  of  the  French,  in  which 
provincial  bards  emulate  each  other,  and 
kings  and  princes  were  both  competitors 
and  patrons.  The  rewards  were  gold, 
jewels,  ornament<3d  harps,  steeds,  garments, 
and  precious  books.  So  late  as  the  year 
1774,  a  bardic  assembly  continued  to  meet 


*  Transactions  of  the  Celtic  Society  of  Paris, 
quoted  in  Mc  Arthur's  work  on  OssiaD. 
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at  Burrin,  County  Clare,  and  Bunting^s 
revival  of  them  at  Belfast,  in  1793,  was 
one  of  the  modes  bj  which  he  obtained 
those  rare  old  airs,  preserved  to  us  moderns 
in  Moore's  Melodies.  At  these  courts  of 
poetry,  the  Professor  of  the  Art  were  re- 
ceived with  great  ceremony  by  the  local 
Chief.  We  have  an  account  of  the  cere- 
monies in  the  fifteenth  century  at  Rath- 
Imayn,  in  Offally,  where  two  such  sessions 
were  held  during  the  year.  The  chief, 
"  Calvach  O'Connor,"  received  the  poets 
without  the  lawn  of  the  castle,  "  mounted 
and  on  horseback,"  while  the  oldest  poet, 
or  arch-poet,  led  them  up  the  hall  and  in- 
troduced them  to  the  lady  of  the  land, 
^'  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold,"  seated  on  the 
dais  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.*  A  scribe 
stood  by,  taking  down  the  names  and  local- 
ities of  all  who  attended. 

Public  lands  were  set  apart  for  their 
maintenance,  and  their  persons  were  consi- 
dered sacred,  even  by  enemies.  One  of 
the  early  Irish  kings  obtain  an  odious  noto- 
riety for  offering  violence  to  a  bard,  and  the 
name  Ceann-salTagh  ("  evil-headed")  ,stuck 
to  all  his  posterity.  The  malediction  of  a 
bard  was  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  reason  and 
to  life,  of  which  we  have  a  curious  instance 
in  the  Irish  Annals,  at  the  year  1414,  where 
the  Lord  Deputy  Stanley,  having  plunder- 
en  the  O'Higgins,  a  poetic  family,  it  is 
gravely  recorded,  "  the  O'Higgins  then 
satirized  John  Stanley,  who  only  lived  five 
weeks  after,  having  died  of  the  venom  of 
the  satire. "  "This,"  adds  the  same  authori- 
ty, ''  was  the  second  instance  of  the  poetic 
influence  of  Nial  O'Higgins'  satires,  the 
first  having  been  all  the  Clan  Conway 
turning  grey  the  night  they  plundered  Nial 
at  Cladain."!  For  the  sak  of  concordance 
it  is  worth  noting  that  a  like  superstition 
prevailed  in  early  Greece,  as  indicated  in 
the  Odyssey. 

"  O  King  to  mercy  be  thy  soul  inclined, 
And  spare  the  Poets  ever  gentle  kind : 
A  deed  like  this  thy  future  fame  would  wrong. 
For  dear  to  God  and  man  is  sacred  song." 

Even  still,  Apollo  does  sometimes  vin- 
dicate his  own ! 
After  the  Celtic  christian  era,  there  befel 

*  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  A.  D.  1427. 

t "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  "  (Engliah  and 
Irish^  Dublin  Uniyeraity  Press.    184&-7. 


a  deadly  feud  between  the  Poets  a 
Priests.  It  was,  at  first,  a  struggle  1 
oedence,  but  grew  into  a  strug^e  f 
stantial  power.  By  the  influence  ol 
who  were  both  Saints  and  Singers,  i 
was  made,  but  there  always  rema 
moiety  of  the  old  leaven  under  the  i 
of  amity.  Even  till  our  own  days,  t 
intellectual  classes  were  distinctly  se; 

Of  those  who  were  both  Priest 
Poets,  there  are  left  us  four  notable  i 
Sedulins,  Benignus,  Columbcille,  an( 
gus,  the  Culdce. 

Sedulins  {Hibemice  Sedhxul)  floi 
about  A.  D.  450y  according  to  Ma 
Dupin  and  Usher.  He  was  an  Iris! 
sionary  Priest  in  France.  He  wrote 
ruine  Paschale,"  a  poem,  in  heroio 
chiefly  descriptive  of  the  miracles 
old  and  new  Testament,"  but  this,  11 
trarch's  epic,  is  forgotten,  while  his  I 
ful  hymns  remain,  as  full  of  vitally 
religion  they  embody.  Says  £i 
Burke — "  I  read  one  of  his  hymns, 
glowed  with  all  the  poet ;  the  spiri 
might  be  said  to  ascend,  like  the  spii 
martyr  flying  from  the  flames."  * 
"  Wherever  they  (his  works)  are, 
will  shine  like  stars.  "*  This  is  a  trans 
of  one  of  them  : 

THE  HTMN  :   "  A  SOLUS  ORTUS  CASDINE.' 

L 

"  From  where  the  glorious  sun  doth  spring, 
To  where  he  sinks — his  bright  work  don 

Let  all  to  Christ  in  praises  sing. 
The  blessed  Virgin's  Son. 

IL 
Oh !  what  a  sweet  and  mystic  plan, 

Jehovah  leaves  his  golden  throne. 
As  man  to  free  his  fellow  man — 

As  god  to  save  his  own. 

III. 
How  proud  that  humble  maiden's  doom. 

In  whom  God's  grace  divinely  glows— 
Who  bears  a  secret  in  her  womb. 

Of  which  she  nothing  knows. 

IV. 

The  humble  dwelling  of  her  breast 
Becomes  God's  temple,  undefiled  ; 

And  she.  His  purest,  brightest,  best. 
Brings  forth  her  wondrous  child. 


»  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  293. 

tMy  friend  D.  F.  McCarthy,  in  the  Intr 
tion  to  his  "  Poets  and  Dramatists  of  Ire! 
(Dublin,  1846)  has  given  the  above  »dm 
translation  of  this  Hynm. 
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V. 


She  travails  with  that  royal  boy. 
Of  whom  the  angel  Gabriel  epoke-— 

For  whom  the  Baptist  leaped  with  joy, 
Ere  yet  on  earth  he  woke. 

VT. 
Within  a  wretched  crib  He  lies — 

A  shiyering,  weak,  unwelcome  gnest— 
And  milk  alone  His  wants  supplies 

Who  fills  the  young  bird*s  nest. 

VII. 
But  angels  guard  that  humble  throne, 

And  jo)rful  hymn  the  Man-God's  birth— 
And  first  to  shepherd  men  is  shown 

The  Shepherd  of  the  Earth ! 

vni. 

Let  Earth's  weak  race  and  Heaven's  great  host. 

In  fondest  tones  of  rapture  pray — 
To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

Forever,  and  for  aye  !'* 

The  iDfluf^nce  of  this  Scdulins  on  the 
Latin  Church,  was  far  spread  and  long  en- 
during That  royal  pedagogue,  King  Chil- 
peric,  wrote  two  books  of  latin  verses  "  in 
imitation  of  Sedulins,"  A.  D.  562  ;  and 
and  Bede  says  that  Andelhem,  the  fii-st 
Saxon  Hymnologist  of  England,  wrote 
^'  his  book,  de  Virginitate^  which  is  in  both 
prose  and  verse,  in  imitation  of  Sedulins."* 
Two  General  Councils  adopted  his  poems 
into  the  Roman  Ritual,  and  so  lately  as 
1583,  an  English  Archbishop  commended 
his  latin  specially  to  the  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish schools.!  Some  say  he  died  a  simple 
priest  in  France  ;  some,  that  he  was  Bishop 
of  Oretto,  in  Spain.  We  say  nothing  as 
to  this. 

Saint  Binen,  or  Benignus,  a  disciple 
of  St.  Patrick,  and  his  successor  in  the  see 
of  Armagh,  has  also  left  a  very  cuiious  col- 
lection of  ancient  poem  and  prose  tracts, 
called  Leahher  na-n-Geart — *'  the  Book 
of  Rights."  This  book  was  compiled  at 
Tara,  from  various  Pagan  authorities, 
which  thereafter  were  duly  committed  to 
the  flames,  as  heathenish  and  dangerous. 
Saint  Benignus  died  in  465  or  467. 

One  of  his  metrical  chronicles  or  records, 
has  been  thus  rendered  into  English  by 
James  Clarence  Mangan. 


»  Quoted  in  Wharton's  Dissertation,  No.  2, 
English  Poetry. 

t  Strype*!  Life  of  Archbishop  Trindall,  p.  313. 


THB  WILL  OF  CATBASEIB  HOX. 

Here  is  the  will  of  Cathareir  Mor, 
God  rest  him  I 
Among  his  heirs  he  divided  his  store. 

His  treasures  and  lands, 

And,  first,  laying  hands 
On  his  son  Ross  Faly,  he  blessed  him. 


"  My  Sovereign  Power,  my  nobleness, 

My  wealth,  my  strength  to  curse  and  bless. 

My  royal  privilege  of  protection 

I  leave  to  the  son  of  my  best  affection, 

Ross  Faly,  Ross  of  the  Rings, 

Worthy  descendant  of  Ireland's  Kings ! 

To  serve  as  memorials  of  succession 

For  all  who  yet  shall  claim  their  possession 

In  after-ages. 
Clement  and  noble  and  bold 

In  Ross,  my  son. 
Then  let  him  not  hoard  up  silver  and  gold. 
But  give  unto  all  fair  measure  of  wages. 
Victorious  in  battle  he  ever  hath  been  ; 

He  therefore  shall  yield  the  green 
And  glorious  plains  of  Tara  to  none. 

No,  not  to  his  brothers ! 

Yet  these  shall  he  aid 

When  attacked  or  betrayed. 
This  blessing  of  mine  shall  outlast  the  tomb, 
And  live  till  the  Day  of  Doom, 

Telling  and  telling  daily. 
And  a  prosperous  man  beyond  all  others 

Shall  prove  Ross  Faly ! 

Then  he  gave  him  ten  shields,  and  ten  rings,  and 

ten  swords. 
And  ten  drinking-horns ;  and  he  spake  him  those 
words : 
"  Brightly  shall  shine  the  glory, 

O,  Ross,  of  thy  sons  and  heirs. 
Never  shall  flourish  in  story 
Such  heroes  as  they  and  theirs !" 

ir. 

Then,  laying  his  royal  hand  on  the  head 
Of  his  good  son,  Darry,  he  blessed  him  and  said : — 
"  My  Valor,  my  daring,  my  martial  courage. 
My  skill  in  the  field  I  leave  to  Darry, 
That  he  be  a  guiding  Torch  and  starry 
Light  and  Lamp  to  the  hosts  of  our  age, 
A  hero  to  sway,  to  lead  and  command. 
Shall  be  every  son  of  his  tribes  in  the  land ! 
O,  Darry,  with  boldness  and  power 

Sit  thou  on  the  frontier  of  Tuath  Lann,* 
And  ravage  the  lands  of  Deas  Ghower.t 
Accept  no  gifts  for  thy  protection 

From  woman  or  man. 
So  shall  Heaven  assuredly  bless 
Thy  many  daughters  with  fruitfulness. 
And  none  shall  stand  above  thee. 
For  I,  thy  sire,  who  love  thee 
With  deep  and  warm  affection, 
I  prophesy  unto  thee  all  success 

*  Tuath  Laighean,  viz.  North  Leinster. 
I      iDeas  Ghabhair,  viz.  South  Leinster. 
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Over  the  green  battalions 

Of  the  redoubtable  Gallons."* 

And  he  gave  him,thereon, as  memorials  and  meeds. 
Eight  bondsmen,  eight  handmaids,  eight  cups,  and 
eight  steeds. 

ra. 

The  noble  Monarch  of  Erin's  men 

Spake  thus  to  the  young  Prince  Brassal,  then^ — 

**  My  Sea,  with  all  its  wealth  of  streams, 
I  leave  to  my  sweetly-speaking  Braseal, 
To  serve  and  to  succor  him  as  a  vassal—* 

And  the  lands  whereon  the  bright  sun  beams 
Around  the  waves  of  Amergin's  Bayt 
As  parcelled  out  in  the  ancient  day, 
By  free  men  through  a  long  long  time 

Shall  this  thy  heritage  be  enjoyed — 

But  the  chieftancy  shall  at  last  be  destroyed 
Because  of  a  Prince's  crime. 
And  though  others  again  shall  regain  it 

Yet  Heaven  shall  not  bless  it. 

For  Power  shall  oppress  it. 
And  Weakness  and  Baseness  shall  stain  it !" 

And  he  gave  him  six  ships,  and  six  steeds,  and  six 
shields. 

Six  mantles  and  six  coats  of  steel — 
And  the  six  royal  oxen  that  wrought  in  his  fields, 

These  gave  he  to  Brassal  the  Prince  for  his  weal. 

IV. 

Then  to  Catach  he  spake, 

"  My  border  lands 
Thou,  Catach,  shalt  take, 
But  ere  long  they  shall  pass  from  thy  hands. 
And  by  thee  shall  none 
Be  ever  begotten,  daughter  or  son !" 

V. 

To  Fearghus  Luascan  spake  he  thus — 
"  Thou  Fearghus,  also,  art  one  of  us. 

But  over-simple  in  all  thy  ways 

And  babblest  much  of  thy  childish  days. 
For  thee  have  I  nought,  but  if  lands  may  be  bought 

Or  won  hereafter  by  sword  or  lance 
Of  those,  perchance, 

I  may  leave  thee  a  part. 

All  simple  babbler  and  boy  aa  thou  art !" 

VL 
Young  Fearghus,  therefore,  was  left  bereaven. 
And  thus  the  Monarch  spake  to  Creeven. 

"  To  my  boyish  hero,  my  gentle  Creeven, 

Who  loveth  in  Summer,  at  mom  and  even. 
To  snare  the  songful  birds  of  the  field, 
But  shunneth  to  look  on  spear  and  shield, 

I  have  little  to  give  of  all  that  I  share. 

His  fame  shall  fail,  his  battles  be  rare. 

And  of  all  the  Kings  that  shall  wear  his  crown 
But  one  alone  shall  win  renown." 


^Gailians,  an  ancient  designation,  according  to 
O'Donovan,  of  the  Leinstermen. 

ilnbhear  Amergin,  originally  the  estuary  of  the 
Blackwater. 


And  he  gave  him  six  cloak^,  and  six  cups, 

steeds. 
And  six  harnessed  oxen,  all  fresh  from  th 

VIL 

But  on  Aenghus  Nic,  a  younger  child. 
Begotten  in  crime  and  bom  in  wo. 

The  lather  frowned  as  on  one  defiled. 
And  with  louring  brow  he  spake  to  I 

To  Nic,  my  son,  that  base-bora  youth. 
Shall  nought  be  given  of  land  or  gold 
He  may  be  great  and  good  and  bold. 
But  his  birth  is  an  agony  all  untold. 
Which  gnaweth  him  like  a  serpent's  toot 
I  am  no  donor 

To  him  or  his  rac»— 
His  birth  was  dishonor ; 
His  life  is  disgrace ! 

vni. 

And  thus  he  spoke  to  Eochy  Timin, 
Deeming  him  fit  but  to  herd  with  womei 

"  Weak  son  of  minct  thou  shalt  not  gaii 
Waste  or  water,  valley  or  plain. 
From  thee  shall  none  descend  save  crave 
Sons  of  sluggish  sires  and  mothers. 
Who  shall  live  and  die. 
But  give  no  corpses  to  the  ravens ! 

Mine  ill  thought  and  mine  evil  eye 
On  thee  beyond  thy  brothers 
ShaJl  ever,  ever  lie  I" 

IX. 

And  to  Oilioll  Cadach  his  words  were  tl 

'*  O,  Oilioll,  great  in  coming  years 
Shall  be  thy  fame  among  friends  and  foe 
As  the  first  of  Brvghaidhs*  and  Hospj 
But  neither  noble  nor  warlike 
Shall  show  thy  renownless  dwelli 
Nevertheless 

Thou  shalt  dazzle  at  chess, 
Therein  supremely  excelling 
And  shining  like  somewhat  starlike 

And  his  chess-board,  therefore,  and  chea 
He  gave  to  Oilioll  Cadach  the  Meek. 

X. 

Now  Fiacha, — ^youngest  son  was  he,— 
Stood  up  by  the  bed  ...  of  his  father. 
The  while,  Caressing 
Him  tenderly — 
'*  My  son  !  I  have  only  for  thee  my 
And  nought  beside — 
Hadst  host  abide 
With  thy  brothers  a  time,  as  thine  years  a 

Then  Fiacha  wept,  with  a  sorrowful  me 
So,  Cathaeir  spake,  to  encourage  him. 

With  cheerful  speech — 
"  Abide  one  month  with  thy  brethren  > 
And  seven  years  long  with  thy  son,  Rosi 
Do  this,  and  thy  sire,  in  sincerity. 
Prophesies  unto  thee  fame  and  pros] 

And  further  he  spake,  as  one  inspired  :— 
*'  A  chieftain  flourishing,  feared  and  adn 
Shall  Fiacha  prove ! 
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The  gifted  Man  from  the  boiling  Serve* 
Him  shall  his  brothers'  clansmen  serve. 
His  forts  shall  be  Aillin  and  proud  Almain, 

He  shall  reign  in  Carman  and  Allen  ;t 
The  highest  renown  shall  his  palaces  gain 
When  others  have  crumbled  and  fallen. 
His  power  shall  broaden  and  lengthen. 

And  never  know  damage  or  loss ; 
The  impregnable  Naas  he  shall  strengthen. 

And  gcvem  in  Ailbhe  and  Arriged  Ross.  ' 
Yes !  O,  Fiacha,  Foe  of  strangers. 
This  shall  be  f Ay  lot! 
And  thou  shall  pilot 
Ladhrann  and  Leevent  with  steady  and  even 
Heart  and  arm  through  storm  and  dangers ! 
Overthrown  by  thy  mighty  hand 
Shall  the  Lords  of  Tara  lie  ; 
And  Taillte's  fair,  the  first  in  the  land. 
Thou,  son,  shalt  magnify, 
And  many  a  country  thou  yet  shalt  bring 
To  own  thy  rule  as  Ceann  and  King. 
The  blessing  I  give  thee  shall  rest 
On  thee  and  thy  seed 
While  time  shall  endure, 
Thou  grandson  of  Fiacha  the  Blest ! 
It  is  barely  thy  meed. 
For  thy  soul  is  childlike  and  pure !" 

«  Here  ends  the  Will  of  Cathaeir  Mor," 
says  the  translator,  "who  was  king  of  Ire- 
land. Fiacha  ahode  with  his  brothers,  as 
Cathaeir  had  ordered.  And  he  stayed  for 
seven  years  with  Ross  Faly ;  and  it  was 
from  Ross  Faly  that  he  learned  the  use  of 
arms ;  and  it  has  since  been  obligatory  upon 
every  man  of  his  descendants  who  aspires 
at  excellences  in  martial  exercises  to  receive 
his  first  arms  from  some  descendant  of  Ross 
Faly. 

"As  for  Cathaeir  himself,  be  it  known  to 
all  that  he  lived  in  ^od  health  for  a  season 
after  making  his  will,  but  that  when  some 
years  had  elapsed,  he  went  to  Taillte,  and 
there  fought  a  battle,  and  was  killed  there 
by  the  Fian  of  Luaighne.  To  commem- 
orate his  death  the  quatrain  was  written  by 
that  complete  poet,  Lughair ! 

"  A  world-famed,  illustrious,  honorable  man. 

The  pride  of  his  tribe  in  his  day, 
King  Cathaeir,the  glory  and  prop  of  each  clan. 

Was  killed  by  the  Fian,  in  Magh  Breagh !" 

Saint  CoLUMB-ciLLE,  who,  in  the  As- 
sembly of  Dumceat,  A.  D.  580,  saved  the 
Bardic  order  from  extinction,  has  also  left 
some  fine  religious  hymns,  in  Gallic  and 

*  Bearhha,  viz.,  the  river  Barrow. 

t  The  localities  mentioned  here  were  chiefly  re- 
sidences of  the  ancient  kings  of  Leineter. 

X  Forts  upon  the  eastern  coasts  of  Ireland. 

f  Taillte,  now  Teltown,  a  village  between  Kells 
and  Navan,  in  Meath. 
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Latin.  In  his  youth  he  had  known  pro- 
scription— ^having  been  banished,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  Quarrel  about  a  book,  copied 
at  school.  The  owner  of  the  ori^nal 
claimed  it  on  the  ground  that  "  as  to  the 
cow  belonged  the  calf,  so  did  the  copy  to 
the  original."  A  contest  having  ensued 
between  the  friends  of  each  party,  Columb- 
cille  left  Ireland  for  Scotland,  where  the 
King  of  the  Picts  granted  him  lona,  one  of 
the  Hebrides,  as  the  home  of  his  order. 
He  established  here  a  fiunOus  school, 
which,  in  the  words  of  a  great  authority, 
became  "the  luminary  of  the  west.*" 
The  sanctity  of  the  island  made  it  a  favor- 
ite place  of  sepulcure  for  the  Kings  of  Ire- 
land, Norway  and  Scotland.  Among 
others,  Macbeth  is  buried  in  lona. 

One  of  the  shortest  and  earliest  of  tlie 
hymns  of  Ck)lumb-cille,  is  addressed  to  the 
Creator,  for  protection  amid  storms,  and 
has  been  thus  translated  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Todd,  in  his  history  of  "the  Irish 
Church." 

HTMN  TO  THE  CREATOB. 

**  Hear  ua,  O  God  !  whom  we  adore. 
And  bid  thy  thunders  cease  to  roar ; 
Nor  let  the  lightning's  ghastly  glare 
Affright  thy  servants  to  despair. 

Thee,  mighty  God,  we  humbly  fear; 
With  Thee  no  rival  durst  compare : 
In  loftier  strains  than  earth  can  raise 
Thee,  angels'  choirs  unceasing  praise : 
Thy  name  fills  heaven's  high  courts  above. 
And  echoes  tell  Thy  wondrous  love. 

Jesu  !  Thy  love  creation  sings, 
Most  upright,  holy.  King  of  kings ; 
For  ever  blest  shalt  Thou  remain. 
Ruling  with  truth  thy  wide  domain. 

The  Baptist  who  prepared  thy  way, 
Ere  he  beheld  the  light  of  day. 
Strengthened  with  grace  from  God  on  high. 
Rejoiced  to  know  Thy  day  drew  nigh. 

Though  strength  was  gone,  and  nature  fail'd, 
God's  aged  priest  by  prayer  prevail'd ; 
A  son  was  given — a  Prophet  came. 
The  great  Messiah  to  proclaim. 

The  gems  that  shine  with  dazzling  light 
Upon  a  cup  of  silver  bright, 
Resemble,  faintly  though  it  be. 
The  love,  my  God,  I  bear  to  Thee." 

This  zealous  missionary  of  the  early  time 
was  mortally  taken,  while  engaged  in  his 
favorite  task,  copying  the  Gospels  on  vel- 

*  See  Johnson's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  for  a 
beautiful  apostrophe  to  Columb-cillea  memory. 
Also  Pemant'8  "Western  Islands/' for  the  local 
legends. 
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loQi,  Ho  hud  jufit  got  miJway  in  &  ctinp- 
ter,  nlien  he  laid  down  his  *tilut, SAyiag  to 
OD€  of  his  disciples,  "  finish  the  rett ;" 
■Don  arti;r  he  departed.  He  was  the  Siunt 
Jobn  of  the  Cells,  a  being  fiill  of  love,  pu- 
ritj  and  devotion.     Obit.  A.  D.  593. 

Of  Aongus  Culdee's  biographical  poetry, 
I  hiiTc  uo  f  pecimen.  Of  l£e  CaldceB  them- 
eelves,  whose  chief  diitj  was  the  cultiva- 
tion of  psalmody,  vo  know  bot  little. 
Tbcir  first  Abbott  Moelnian,  died  in  787. 
Their  ordnr  coDsisted  of  olcrka  and  Uy  bro- 
thers. "Two  of  the  Rionka  always  re- 
mained in  the  oratory  until  tho  time  of 
Matins,  while  the  remainder  were  taking 
their  irst ;  and  by  theae  tho  whole  hundred 
wail  fifty  psalms  were  repeated.  They 
were  puceeeded  by  two  others,  who  per- 
formed the  same  service,  from  tie  hour  of 
Maiins  till  morning."  Aeagiw,  a  diaciple 
of  the  Founder,  Moelman,  compoBed  the 
Irish  psalm  known  as  the  Felire  AeagitU, 
or  Featology  of  Aengns,  towards  the  end  of 
thei  same  century.  Ho  was  educated  at 
Clonrnafrh,  in  Leinster,  and  lived  in  a 
hei-toiluge  called  after  him.  Desert- A cngua. 
Thl.t  ia  all  we  know  of  him,  eioept  his 
works,  which  yet  remain  in  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical collections,  an  evidence  of  the 
simplicity  and  piety  of  his  age." 

The  order  of  Culdees  (sponae  of  God,) 
haa  raised  much  modem  controversy. 
With  one  class  they  have  been  great  fa- 
TOritea,  on  account  of  their  soppotted  Pro- 
testantism.    Campbell  sings — 

"  Fea{^f>  to  their  shades!  (ho  puroCuldoos 

Weri)  Albyn'9  earliaal  priesxa  of  God, 
Era  y>>t  an  island  of  iha  HIas 

By  f'lol  of  Ssion  monk  was  trod. 
Long  i.-Te.  htiv  cbucchmMD  by  bigolry 
Were  weaiicd  ffum  wetJlock's  holy  lie." 

Stauilura. 

Whether  the  Culdees  belonged  to  the 
holiest  of  the  three  orders  of  the  Celtic 
Saints,  (those  who  excluded  women  from 
their  retreats,)  I  know  not.  Saint  Kevin 
anil  Saint  Sjnanus  did  not  sympathiKe  with 
CampbeH's  hero — 

"  .\nrj  I  have  Bwom  ihis  Bncted  aod 
Sbull  iio'oi  by  woiaaa'B  fiut  ha  trod  !" 

While  the  Celtic  Church  thus  enlisted 
poetry  into  its  service,  tho  local  Bards  con- 
tinued to  sing  of  beauty,  battle,  the  chose, 


•  In  MtiHiQgbam'B  "  Floriligum,"  Jfcc. 


and  the  oaronse,  in  a  maanor  Dot  klta^ 
er  90  saintly.     Their  favijrilo  thrme«  ■ 
the  voyage  of  Milesius  from  Spain  to  In*'| 
land ;  the  arrival  of  tho  t'icts  la  lr«IsB^,1 
and  their  passage  over  to  Scotland  (or  Ai-  I 
byn,  OS  the  C«Il«  always  termed  it;)  tla  ' 
contests  of  IVial,  Dafby,  aod  other  ohie&, 
with  the  Roman  loeioits  at  the  wall  of  S«- 
verns  and  in  Ciiiilpine  Uaul,  tba  exploils 
of  Kingal,  or  Fin,  "a  mighty  huntor"  and 
warrior,  and  the  praixm  of  Scotia,  Bamln, 
and  Ririgand  Mali,  early  Queens   of  ihe 
Cotunii<Is.     With  these  they  still  blended 
many  Driudical  legends  of  Bide,  tiw  qneen 
of  song,  of  Ogma,  the  father  of  letters,  of 
Tuaiha  De,  the  dark  nia^uians,  and  of 
Munanian   McUr,  the  Neptune  of  Hum 
mythology,  who — 

"  Ploughed  ihe  field*  of  ociwn  round  old  Erin" — 

and  turned  the  white  slorm  fiiQ  fnrrowsitp 
against  the  roeks,  while  the  folds  of  hn 
garraeota,  when  shaken,  sent  out  kv^ 
s([ual]s,  angry  and  irresistible. 

In  this  class  of  poems,  there  b  n  good 
deal  of  sameness.  Three  of  ihem,  pub- 
lished in  Iribh,  with  literal  traa^tiou  bj 
members  of  the  Dublin  Arcbeologiml  So- 
dety,  are  before  n>e,  —  one  relates  to  the 
Criuthnians,  or  Picts, —  the  others  SlTO  IJm 
"  Duan  Albanach,"  and  "  Duan  Eirenach." 
An  analysis  of  the  latter  may  serve  to  cqd> 
vey  an  idea  of  all. 

The  author,  Malmenaof  Othain,  (Oblli 
A.  D,  884,)  begins  by  querying  in  VsV 
musical  Irish  : — 

"  Irft  tiB  sing  ihe  origin  of  lbs  Gael, 

Of  high  tonowo  in  sliff  bnultw. 
Whcntt!  did  Ihe  miglily  tlieani  ofotcaa 

Waft  them  to  Eri  1 

What  w»B  Iho  land  ia  which  ihey  firal  liv«d 

Lordly  nun.  Fenmn^ ) 
What  broughl  lh«ni  fur  wuii  of  land 

To  the  salting  of  tho  eun  I 

WliBi  vtB  the  ctu°e  Ihil  seni  th^n  forth 

Upon  their  wanderings  1 
Was  il  ia  fligbl.  < 

Oifiomvaloil 


Proceeding  with  other  qnestions,    tlw 
imaginary    Interlocutor    complimenta    '* 
poot: 
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Who  answers  by  telling  how,  in  a  far 
back  age — 

"  A  valiant  prince  took  dominion  OYer  the  world 

— The  wide  spread  noisy  world  ; 
Nemhroth  his  name,  a  man  by  whom  web  built 

The  very  great  tower. 

Fenus  came  unto  him  out  of  Scythia, 

Upon  an  expedition, 
A  man,  illustrious,  wise,  learned. 

Ardent  and  warlike. 

There  was  but  one  language  in  the  world 

When  they  met ; 
Twelve  languages  and  three  score 

When  they  parted  !* 

After  recording  the  wanderings  of  the 
posterity  of  this  Fenus  from  "  the  very 
great  tower" — their  abode  in  Elgypt — their 
various  expeditions  by  land,  as  to  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  where  Agnoman,  one  of 
their  chiefs  dies — until  their  settlement  in 
Spain,  from  whence  sailing  afar,  Ith,oneof 
their  leaders  discovered  Eri. 

*'  North-east  from  the  tower  was  seen  Eri 
As  far  as  the  land  of  Luimnech ;  (Limerick.) 

On  a  winter's  evening  was  it  discovered  by  Ith, 
Son  of  Breagan,  ruler  of  troops." 

There  is  then  a  tedious  recital  of  all  the 
names  of  those  who  came  to  settle  in  Ire- 
land on  hearing  Ith's  report,  which  we  will 
dispense  with.  Finally,  the  Island  abori- 
gines being  conquered,  the  country  was  di- 
vided between  Heber  and  Heremon,  broth- 
ers. There  was  a  third  brother,  "  Amer- 
gin,  the  white-knee'd,"  who,  being  a  poet, 
was  considered  thereby  suflBioiently  provided 
for.  He  was  to  live  alternately  with  his 
brethren  the  kings,  and  probably  found  a 
better  welcome  than  Lear  did  from  his 
daughters.  In  one  of  his  transitions  from 
the  North  to  the  South,  our  Lackland  lyrist 
was  drowned  in  the  river  Avoca,  which 
river  has  ever  since  remained  the  very  Cas- 
talia  of  the  island.    Does  not  Moore  sing  : 

"  There  is  not  in  this  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet." 

These  new  coming  Milesius  took  the 
women  of  the  aborigines  for  wives,  and  of 
these  wives  descended  the  famous  race  who 
lorded  it  uninterruptedly  in  Erin  for  above 
a  thousand  years. 

*  Upon  this  the  translator  (the  Hon.  Algernon 

Herbert)  remarks,  that  72  is  also  the  Jewish  num- 

her  of  the  family  of  Noah,  and  of  the  angels  seen 

by  Jacob  in  his  dream.     How  much  love  have  not 

all  nations  in  common  7 
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"  fleremoQ  took  the  nordi. 

As  the  inheritance  of  his  race, 
With  their  antiquity,  with  their  prosperity. 

With  their  rights." 

And, 

"  Heber  took  the  south. 

With  its  victories,  with  its  graadear. 
With  its  hospitality. 

With  its  vivacity,  combined  with  hardinen. 
With  its  loneliness,  with  its  purity." 

And  80  the  clan  Milesius  became  lords 
over  Erin.  Their  geneologies  and  bounda- 
ries, the  gentle  reader  may  well  be  spared. 
'  A  favorite  theme  of  the  bards  in  the 
Milesian  times,  is  the  story  of  the  Three 
Sons  of  Usna.  They  had  fled  into  Scot- 
land, or  Albjn,  from  the  wrath  of  Conner , 
King  of  Ulster,  and,  in  lapse  of  time, 
thinking  they  might  safely  return,  Detdre, 
the  wife  of  one  of  them  is  said  to  have 
composed  this  farewell : 

deidre's  farewell  to  alba. 

Translated  by  Samuel  Ferguson,  M.  R.  I.  D. 

Farewell  to  fair  Alba,  high  house  of  the  sun, 
Farewell  to  the  mountain,  the  cliff,  and  the  dun ; 
Dun  Sweeny  adieu  !  for  my  love  cannot  stay. 
And  tarry  I  may  not  when  love  calls  away. 

Glen  Nashan !  Glen  Nashan !  whose  roe  bucks  run 

free. 
Where  my  love  used  to  feast  on  the  red  deer  with 

me. 
Where  rocked  on  thy  waters  while  stormy  winds 

blew 
My  love  used  to  slumber  ;  Glen  Nashan,  adieu! 

Glendaro !  Glendaro !  where  birchen  boughs  weep 
Honey  dew  at  high  noon  o'er  the  nightingale's  sleep. 
Where  my  love  used  to  lead  me  to  hear  the  cuckoo 
'Mong  the  high  hazel  bushes,  Glendaro,  adieu ! 

Glenurchy  !  Glenurchy  !  where  loudly  and  long 
My  love  used  to  wake  up  the  woods  with  his  song, 
While  the  son  of  tbe  rock,  from  the  depths  of  t& 

dell 
Laughed  sweetly  in  answer,  Glenurchy  farewell ! 

Glenetine !  Glenetine  !  where  dappled  does  roam. 
Where  I  leave  the  green  sheeling  I  first  called  my 

home  ; 
Where  with  me  and  my  true  love,  delighted  to- 

dwell. 
The  sun  made  his  mansion,  Glenetine,  farewell! 

Farewell  to  Loch  Drasmach,  adieu  to  the  roar 
Of  the  blue  billows  bursting  in  light  on  the  shore 
Dun  Fiagh  farewell !  for  my  love  cannot  stay. 
And  tarry  I  must  not  when  love  calls  away ! 

On  retornmg  to  Ireland,  the  fated  sodb 
of  Usna  were  seized  and  brought  before 
King  Conner,  who  condemned  Uiem  idl  to 
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death.  In  Iiis  household,  however,  he 
could  find  no  executioner,  till  Maini,  sur- 
named  Rough-hand,  whose  father  one  of 
the  sons  had  slain,  undertook  the  office  and 
done  the  deed.  "  Then  Deidre  fell  down 
beside  their  bodies,  wailing  and  weeping, 
and  she  tore  her  hair  and  garments,  and 
bestowed  kisses  on  their  lifeless  lips,  and 
bitterly  bemoaned  them.  And  a  grave  was 
opened  for  them,  and  Deidre,  standing  by 
it,  with  her  hair  dishevelled  and  shedding 
tears  abundantly,  chaunted  their  funenu 
song 


)j* 


dezdbb's  lament  fob  thb  sons  or  tona. 

The  lions  of  the  hill  are  gone 
Ana  I  am  left  alone — alone — 
Dig  the  grave  hoth  wide  and  deep 
For  I  am  sick,  and  fain  would  sleep ! 

The  falcons  of  the  wood  are  flown. 
And  I  am  left  alone— alone — 
Dig  the  grave  both  deep  and  wide. 
And  let  us  slumber  side  by  side. 

The  dragons  of  the  rock  are  sleeping. 
Sleep  that  wakes  not  for  our  weeping ; 
Dig  the  grave,  oh,  make  it  ready. 
Lay  me  on  my  true  love's  body. 

Lay  upon  the  low  grave  floor 
'Neath  each  head  the  blue  claymore- 
Many  a  time  the  noble  three 
Reddened  their  blue  blades  for  me. 

Lay  their  spears  and  bucklers  bright 
By  the  warriors*  sides  aright — 
Many  a  day  the  three  before  me 
On  their  linked  bucklers  bore  me. 

Lay  their  collars  as  is  meet 
Of  their  greyhounds  at  their  feet. 
Many  a  time  for  me  have  they 
Brought  the  tall  red  deer  to  bay. 

In  the  falcon's  jesses  throw, 
Hook  and  arrow,  line  and  bow  ; 
Ne'er  again,  by  stream  or  plain 
Shall  the  gentle  woodmen  go. 

Sweet  companions  ye  were  ever- 
Harsh  to  me,  your  sister,  never  ; 
Woods  and  wilds  and  misty  vallies, 
Were  with  you  as  good's  a  palace. 

Oh,  to  hear  my  true  love  singing 
Sweet  as  sound  of  trumpets  ringing  ; 
Like  the  sway  of  ocean  swelling 
KoUed  his  deep  voice  round  our  dwelling. 

Oh,  to  hear  the  echoes  pealing 
kRound  our  green  and  fairy  sheeling,  t 
When  the  three,  with  roaring  chorus. 
Hailed  the  Bearing  skylark  o'er  us. 


*  Translator's  Introdactory. 
t  A -cottage. 


Echo  now,  sleep,  mom  and  evoD, 
Lark  alone  enchant  the  heaven ! 
Ardans'  lips  are  scant  of  breath, 
Naisdis*  tongue  is  cold  in  death. 

Stag,  exult  on  glen  and  mountain- 
Salmon,  leap  from  loch  to  fountain- 
Heron,  in  the  free  air  warm  ye, 
Usna's  sons  no  more  will  harm  ye ! 

Erin's  stay,  no  more  ye  are 
Rulers  of  the  ridge  of  war ! 
Never  more  'twill  be  your  fate 
To  keep  the  beam  of  battle  straight ! 

Woe  is  me  by  fraud  and  wrong. 
Traitors  false  and  tyrants  strong. 
Fell  Clan  Usna  bought  and  sold 
For  Barach's  feast  and  Connor's  gold 
Woe  to  Eman,*  roof  and  wall ; 

Woe  to  Redbranch,  hearth  and  hall  I 
Ten-fold  wo  and  black  dishonor 
To  the  foul  and  false  Clan  Connor ! 
Dig  the  grave  both  wide  and  deep. 
Sick  1  am  and  fain  would  sleep ; 
Dig  the  grave  and  make  it  ready. 
Lay  me  on  my  true-love's  body  ! 

"This  story,"  says  O'Flanacan 
been  from  time  immemorial  held  L 
repute,  as  one  of  the  three  tragic  sU 
the  Irish.     These  are,    the  Death 
Children  of  Touran,   the   Death  < 
Children  of  Lir,  and  the  Death 
Children   of  Usna."    Of  the  child 
Touran,  the  present  writer  professes 
ranee,  and  of  the  other  children,  1 
heard  only  of  the  daughter  of  Lir,  pr 
on  account  of  her  undying  beauty, 
that  has  ever  read  Moore,  can  forg 
song  of  Fionuala| — 

"  Silent,  oh  Moyle,be  the  roar  of  thy  wat< 
Break  not,  thou  breezes,  your  chain  of  n 

While  murmuring  mournfully  Lir's  lonely 
ter, 
Tell  to  the  night  star  her  tale  of  woes." 

This  talc  of  woes  was,  that  she  ha 
metamorphosizcd  into  a  Swan,  an 
compelled  to  swim  the  lakes,  of  Eri,  s 
unsaved  and  unsatisfied,  till  the  so 
the  first  christian  bell  should  brei 
sleep,  and 

"  Call'd  her  spirit  to  the  fields  above. 

This  belief  in  metamorphoses,  so  ( 
in  it  associations,  was  yet  quite  genei 
popular  in  Ireland.  When  Saint  Br; 
after  sailing  in  the  western  seas,  n 

*  Eman,  the  palace  of  Connor, 
t  Fionuala — ^fair  shoulder. 
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Ae  promised  huod,  it  was  jiut  similowii.  ' 
He  sat  beneath  a  tree,  which  had  a  great 
many  branehee,  on  every  branch  of  miioh 
sat  a  bird.  Just  as  the  sun  set,  the  birds 
raised  a  soloma  and  glorious  anthem,  and 
on  the  seafaring  saint  asking  them  the  ra- 
tionale  of  the  mnnc,  they  told  him  they 
were  souls,  as  yet  in  a  state  of  probation, 
not  confined  to  hell,  nor  yet  quite  un- 
worthy of  paradise  ! 

The  swan  was  a  favorite  snbstttute  for 
departed  beauty,  as  is  given  in  this  and 
many  other  instances. 

"  The  poet  Mao  Coisi,  was  once  on  the 
bank  of  t^e  Boyne,  when  he  saw  the  swans 
on  the  Boyne  ;  he  shot  one  of  them,  but 
when  he  took  it  np,  he  found  it  was  a  wo* 
man.  The  Poet  asked  her  wherefore  she 
was  there.  I  was  in  grievgus  sickness, 
said  she,  and  it  was  supposed  by  my  peo- 
ple that  I  died,  but  demons  put  me  into 
this  shape.  The  Poet  took  her  with  him, 
and  restored  her  to  her  own  people  after- 
wards." 

This  Poet  was  famous  for  his  adventures. 
On  another  occasion,  at  Lough  Leane,  in 
Weetmeath,  "  he  saw  a  beautiful  woman, 
of  great  uze,  beyond  that  of  the  women  of 
the  time,  dressed  in  green,  sitting  alone, 
uid  weeping  bitterly.  He  approached  her, 
and  she  (old  him  that  her  husband  had 
been  that  day  killed  at  Sidh  Codail,  aad 
buried  at  Clonmacnoise.  Mac  Coisi  men- 
tioned this  to  King  Congalloch,  who  set 
out  to  Clonmacnoise,  to  test  the  truth  of 
the  story.  The  clergy  then  could  give  no 
aooountofit;  but  a  monk  died  that  night, 
and  on  digging  his  grave,  they  fonnd  fresh 
blood  and  bones,  and  at  length,  buried 
very  deep,  with  the  face  down,  the  corpse 
of  a  giant,  twenty-five  feet  hbh.     They 

§ut  the  body  down  agab,  and  the  next 
ay,  on  opening  the  grave,  which  to  all 
appearance  was  as  they  left  it,  the  corpse 
was  not  to  be  found."* 

"  This  legend,"  says  the  Translator, 
"  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  some  cir- 
cumstances in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  beautiful 
fiodon  of  the  White  Lady  of  Averell."  He 
adds,  "the  Poet  Mao  Coisi  died  A.  D. 
990." 

Birds  were  &vorite  allegorical  vehicles  of 


the  Bards.  Saint  Patrick  could  not  say 
his  prayers  on  the  mountain  of  Croagh  Pat- 
rick, for  sundry  devils,  in  the  shape  of 
birds,  that  came  clamorously  round  him. 
On  ringing  his  bell,  however,  they  disap- 
peared. In  the  ninth  century,  "a  belfiy 
of  fire"  appeared  at  Roredela,  with  innu- 
merable black  birds  going  in  and  out  of  it, 
and  one  great  bird  in  the  middle  of  them, 
"  and  the  little  birds  went  under  his  winga 
when  he  went  into  the  belfry."  Tlui 
belfry  was  very  convenient  for  soothsayers, 
as  it  was  made  to  protect  a  great  variety  <^ 
disasters. 

Beasts  also  were  resorted  to :  ''the  de- 
scendants of  the  wolf,"  says  the  Iri^ 
Nennius,  "  are  in  Oasony,  They  have  a 
wonderful  property.  They  transform  them- 
selves into  wolves  and  go  forth  in  the  form 
of  wolves,  and  if  they  nappen  to  be  killed 
with  flesh  in  their  mouths,  it  is  in  the  samo 
conditioD  that  the  bodies  out  of  which  they 
have  come  will  be  found ;  and  they  com- 
mand their  families  not  to  remove  their  bo- 
dies, because  if  they  were  moved  they  nev- 
er could  come  into  them  again."* 

In  good  truth,  though  the  country  be- 
came ^ristian,  the  Poets  remained  Pagans 
to  the  heart's  core.  Their  mythdogy  waa 
not  a  whit  disturbed,  except  as  to  the  ideas 
of  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin.  In  all 
other  respects  they  retained  their  wild,  iso- 
lated primitive  belief  of  their  sun  worship 
and  well  worship,  their  faith  in  fairies,  and 
incantations,  their  fear  of  evil,  and  esteem 
for  good  spirits,  and  a  most  lively  credulity 
for  ghosts,  elfs,and  "appearances."  Tho 
Bealtri?ne  fires  were  still  lit,  nominally  in 
honor  of  St.  John  ;  the  mistletoe  and  ner- 
vaine  were  still  plucked  in  midnight  woods 
by  light  of  the  quartering  moon,  or  of  the 
star  Sirius^  amulets  were  still  worn  against 
fairy  bolts,  shot  bjr  invisible  archers  ;  tha 
favorite  oath  remamed,  "  1^  the  heavenrf 
and  earth,  and  the  four  winds,"  and  solema 
incantations  were  uttered  over  the  child  at 
its  birth,  the  ship  at  its  siuUng,  and  even 
the  milk  at  its  chnming  ! 

Thus  the  imaginative  qualities  of  the 
people  were  kept  m  perpetaal  hourly  ex- 
ercise. They  were  a  people  of  impressi- 
bility, rather  than  of  denomination.  Tha 
winds,  the  spring  wells,  tlw  sun  and  stan 
were  their  dosdnies,  and  ttese  they  could 
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neitlicr  propitiate  nor  control.  Even  in 
Papinism  they  were  predcstioariaos. 
Wbiie  tliQ  Greeks  brought  their  gods  down 
ftom  Olj-mpuB  to  the  streets  of  Athens, 
and  portioned  out  beavrn  between  them, 
the  Celt.i  shrunk  horrified  from  any  en- 
counter with  the  eternal  influenees.  They 
neithpf  arrogated  to  themsclTes  any  epe- 
eial  divine  protection, nor  did  they  slavish- 
ly exp.^pt  the  Powers  to  do  that  for  them 
which  tiicy  could  do  for  themBelve*.  They 
were  a  liearty,  self-relying  race  then,  m  all 
essentiul  points  staunoh  ohii^tians,  but  in 
mental  characterisiiea  deeply  tinged  with 
the  poetic  legacies  of  Paganism. 

Their  ideas  of  one,  supreme  eternal 
Deity,  was  less  the  clear  oonceptiou  of  faith 
than  IhL' awe-struck  conceit  of  superstition. 
The  name  is  to  them  unutterable,  the  initi- 
als I.  0.  W.  being  the  symbol  of  Godhead. 
The  Jetrifb  uso  of  the  tern,  Adonia,  is  a 
precise  parallel  to  this.     "  Each  of  the  let- 


lere,"  says  Giraldus,  "in  the  Bardic  nams 
is  also  a  name  of  itw.-tf :  the  first  is  ifce 
word  wbon  uttnred,  that  the  world  buret 
int^  existence;  the  second  is  the  word  th* 
sound  of  which  continues  by  which  atl 
ihings  remain  in  eiistence;  and  the  third 
is  that  by  which  the  consmnmiitioo  of  all 
things  will  be,  in  happinrae,  or  the  etMit  at 
renovated  intellect,  forever  approacbhig  t« 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  deity."* 
Such  were  the  Celtic  doctrines. 
After  the  Chrislian  era,  trelaitd  t>«caine 
a  heptarchy  of  elective  kings,  with  an  arob- 
king  at  Tara,  in  Meath,  which  was  kX 
apart  as  "  the  Floor  of  the  Kinst's  Tabl«," 
Kach  minor  king  had  his  hereditary  barda, 
and  Tara  had  troops  of  them,  albeit  ifaor 

"  Now  hmq  as  mute  on  Tin's  walls. 
As  if  ihoit  iodIh  ware  fied." 


■  Hoard'*  Cirslda*  CoRlcroiaM. 
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EDUCATION. 


The  Literary  world  publishes  a  letter 
from  Professor  Lewis,  of  Union  College,  in 
which  is  discussed  the  question,  now  be- 
ginning to  be  mooted,  whether  colleges 
meet  Uie  demands  for  education  in  this 
country .  Professor  Le  wis  takes  the  ground 
that  they  do  not. 

Our  colleges  have  been  induced,  by  the 
nrgings  of  the  press,  to  leave  the  old 
scholastic  course  and  its  rigid  training  in 
all  that  knowledge  embraced  in  the  term 
humanities^  and  to  admit  into  their  depart- 
ments branches  of  science  of  a  more  prac- 
tical kind.  They  thus  gain  comprehen- 
siveness at  the  expense  of  accuracy.  This, 
Professor  Lewis  thinks,  is  not  meeting  the 
real  needs  of  the  age,  which  are  too  often 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  mere  wishes. 
The  country,  he  says,  is  flooded  with  spu- 
rious philosophy.  Utopian  theories  of  all 
kinds,  agrarian  systems,  social  reform,  are 
preached  to  the  people  by  their  self-elected 
teachers  of  this  new-light  school.  Science 
is  degraded  into  phrenology,  electrical 
psychology,  mesmerism,  etc.,  and  our  lite- 
rature has  become  frivolous  and  inflated. 
All  this,  he  thinks,  is  a  consequence  of  the 
colleges  yielding  to  the  popular  clamor. 
They  should  have  braced  up  the  old  scho- 
lastic course,  '^  embracing  that  most  har- 
monious mixture  of  the  pure  mathematics, 
with  classical  knowledge,  logic,  rhetoric, 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  together  with 
the  fundamental  elements  of  physical 
science,  which  makes  the  strong  man,  the 

Practical  man,  the  man  prepared  to  make 
imsclf  master  of  any  kind  of  useful  or  use- 
less knowledge  he  may  afterwards  choose 
to  acquire.  Instead  of  this,  they  have 
been  drawn  away  into  a  more  relaxed,  di- 
luted and  superficial  course,  which  has 
taken  the  name  of  the  practical;  whilst 
experience,  as  far  as  the  experiment  has 
been  tried,  is  daily  showing  that  it  turns 
out  weaker  men,  less  truly  practical  men, 


less  prepared  to  meet  the  flood  of  quacke- 
ry that  IS  pouring  from  the  press,  from  the 
public  lecture,  and  even  from  the  pulpit.'' 

Professor  Lewis  rejects  the  prevalent 
opinion,  that  a  man  understands  his  trade 
or  profession  better  for  being  versed  in  the 
principles  of  science  connected  with  that 
trade  or  profession.  The  science  actually 
required  for  practical  pursuits,  is  smaller, 
he  says,  than  is  generally  imagined,  and 
the  knowledge  gained  of  it  by  real  experi- 
ence  is  better  than  any  found  in  a  more 
extensive,  but  superficial  theoretic  ac- 
quaintance with  it.  Why  should- the  prac- 
tical man  study  out  for  himself  what  the 
thorough  scientific  man  can  study  out  to  so 
much  greater  advantage  }  The  practical 
applications  of  science  must  be  always  the 
empirical  use  of  principles  brought  out  in 
closet  and  laboratory.  Why,  then,  he 
asks,  found  mechanical  or  agricultural  col- 
leges, in  which  young  men  are  expected  to 
be  made  scientific  in  three  or  six  months,  in 
branches  that  really  require  the  close 
study  of  years  ? 

''  It  may  be  said  that  this  would  be 
making  distinctions  and  classes.  It  would 
make  some  the  generators  of  knowledge, 
others  mere  passive  receivers,  and 
others  again  mere  nominal  applies.  But 
we  cannot  help  it ;  it  is  nature  that  makes 
distinctions  and  classes.  In  the  civil  cor- 
poration there  must  not  only  be  head  and 
eyes,  but  hands  and  legs,  aye,  and  feet 
too,  however  much  the  comparison  may  be 
disliked,  and  these,  under  the  guidance  of 
that  well-trained  head,  which  has  been  de- 
veloped in  a  system  of  the  highest  and 
most  thorough  education ;  an  education, 
even  in  its  highest  stages,  free  to  all,  yet 
so  conducted,  as  finaUy  to  work  out  the 
best  results  from  the  materials  offered ;  or, 
in  other  words,  from  among  those  whom 
nature,  talents,  circumstances,  disposition, 
together  with  the  command  of  the  meana 


and  time,  taay  point  oat  as  tbe  proper 

Bubjuctfl  of  such  a  proccHa.  Ono  tdiug  ia 
settled  in  nature.  There  moat,  and  ever 
■will  be,  a  public  head  of  some  kind;  & 
v'me  bead  or  a  foolish  one  ;  and  iLe  niaM 
of  mankind  ever  will,  aod  njuat,  think 
through  it ;  at  no  time,  perhaps,  more 
truly,  tbiiQ  when  there  is  the  most  boast  of 
each  Kiau'a  ibinking  for  himaclf.  Soch  a 
head  theris  must  be.  It  ia  one  of  nature's 
lawB.  If  it  is  not  the  church,  or  a  well- 
educated  class,  or  the  best  or  moat  rational 
part  of  society,  in  aomc  legitiuiate  form,  it 
'will  be  the  political  cauons,  or  radical  aaao- 
ciatioDs,  or  a  frivoloos  anduaurpine  litora- 
Ty  class,  so  atjled,  or  the  aelf-electea  prieat- 
Jiood  of  the  nevapapcr  prcaa.  Through 
Bomc  organ  or  other  Uicgreat  masaof  i&an- 
kind  must  erer  think.  Through  such  or- 
gans as  have  been  last  mentioned,  the 
community  oro  tbinking  now,  with  nil  our 
claims  to  a  light,  and  an  independence  un- 
inown  in  the  world  before." 

Professor  Lewis  thinks  that  in  moral,  as 
well  as  phyBical  science,  the  real  sphere  of 
our  coUi'gcs  13  to  rear  a  class  of  scientific 
men,  thoroughly  grounded  in  their  particu- 
■  lar  departments  ;  trained  gladiatcrs,  who 
luiTe  the  weapons  and  the  s^l  to  resist  the 
sttaeks  of  the  falao  morality,  the  false  poli- 
tics, and  the  false  science  tliat  is  flooding 
tbo  laud. 

"  Our  colleges,  it  is  aaid,  should  aim  at 
turning  out  more  practical  men.  Kut 
taking  the  term  in  the  popular  sense,  may 
we  not  ask — la  this,  indeed,  tbegrcat  want 
of  the  ago  ?  Is  it  of  our  own  country  ? 
Have  wo  not  practical  men,  aa  they  aro 
called,  in  plenty  ?  Are  we  not  every  day 
experiencing  the  results  of  their  practical 
labors,  aa  they  are  exhibited  in  Congress, 
in  Raltinioro  Conventions,  and  Philadel- 
phia Conventions,  and  Buffalo  Convontions, 
and  in  all  the  great  conventions  and  little 
conventions  bbroughout  the  land  ?  Are 
they  not  seen  in  that  demagoguUm  and 
utter  degradation  of  all  rationality  into 
which  politicians  and  the  political  press  of 
all  parti ?s  are  rapidly  descending,  to  a  de- 
gree which  is  becoming  offensive  even  to 
tbe  more  right-minded  among  themselvca  ; 
all  this  tiuie,  too,  the  people  falling  pari 
pastK  with  their  leaders,  tkraugh  whom 
they  thinJi,  until  almost  anything  b  re- 
ceived as  sound  and  conclusive  reasoning, 
with  which  &eir  self-appointed  guides  of 


the  prcaa  may  choose  toinsnit  tbeir  nndcf^'l 

standio)^s  r  llsvo,  we,  nut,  ind«N.-d,  ■■, 
abundant  supply  of  such  luen  ,■  and  triiold 
it  not  be  wortn  while  for  our  colleges  lo  try 
and  produce  a  small  ijuantity  of  scbalan,* 
tittle  spiinkling  of  bookworms  and  peda&ta 
even, — at  least,  aa  some  hght  set-uff  to  iIm 
other,  and  far  more  numerous  clow  . 

tbo  mission  of  the  college,"  coaclude*  Mf^  ^ 
Lewis,  "  n«it  is  of  the  pulpit,  xuAXo  fiAiom^ 
but  to  euide  public  opbion — to  elcvato  it 
where  it  is  low,  to  oppose  it  where  it  ■ 
wrong,  to  correct  it  where  it  is  erroneous.** 

In  these  ricwa,  there  arc,  we  conddar^ 
two  raflieal  errors.  The  first  is,  that  paiw 
tial  instruction  is  necessarily  supcrflcioli 
tlic  secondj  that  the  opinions  and  l«nden> 
cics  of  this,  or  any  other  age,  are  ^ven  III 
it  by  any  men  or  s<^t  of  men.  J 

A  knowledge  of  the  main  principlca  uA'  t 
leading  facte  of  a  science  is  surely  the  van 
reverse  of  what  Is  superficial.  It  is  lliQ 
rough  outline,  the  unfilled  sketch  ;  but  n 
far  OS  it  goes,  it  is  trae  and  substantial,  not 
false  and  supcrGcial.  In  the  now  field  of 
knowledge  that  the  present  d&jr  eeei 
opened  to  the  eye  of  man,  huge  sjstems  of 
thought  and  research  opening  daOy  on  big 
mind,  while ncbulte  lie  dim  in  the  dislsnoe, 
offering  fresh  Geld  for  exploration,  no  life- 
time is  long  enough,  no  intellect  capkeiou 
enough,  to  examine  thoroughly  tbe  whets 
horizon.  The  scholar  and  iho  luui  of 
science  may  be  profound  in  the  directioa 
of  their  favorite  pursuits,  but  ttavt  thetiiDt' I 
and  retirement  necessary  to  reach  this  peg 
fection,  they  are  the  more  incapahla  4 
broad  generalization.  They  look  out  t 
the  world  through  a  single  medium,  k 
from  only  one  point  of  view.  They  \ 
come  mole-eyed,  and  the  little  hillock  tb^ 
have  thrown  up,  hides  from  them  the  TUffl 
intellectual  universe. 

Compreheniirenctt  is  what  the  ' 
both  demand  and  need— a  width  of  thoi 
that  can  appreciate  and  balance  extreme^fl 
wedded  to  no  theory,  working  in  the  harf  I 
ness  of  no  hynothosis,  but  with  a  h&rauMli^  j 
ous  SEDsa  of  the  spirit  and  ecncral  reladonlS 
of  the  vast  field  of  knowledge  that  Pro^S 
dcnce  displays  for  man^s  use  and  develop 
ment.  This  the  college  seeks  t 
plish  by  its  less  rigid  drilling  in  those  stn^ 
that  are  only  the  tools  of  learning,  and  i 
place  thereof  a  bolder  dash  into  the  regii 
of  practical  scicucG.     And  whether  t 
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practical  science  is  only  a  little  chemistry, 
a  little  physiology,  a  dabbling  in  phrenolo- 
gy and  mental  philosophy,  a  weak  infusion 
of  political  economy  and  a  smattering  of 
ideas  of  history,  or  a  strong  and  manly 
training  in  the  foundations  ana  leading  facts 
of  each  science,  whether  it  is  a  farrago  of 
meagre  details,  or  a  generous  diet  of  prin- 
ciples, rests  entirely  on  the  genius  of  the 
teacher. 

Another  source  of  error  to  the  advocates 
of  the  old  system  of  education,  is  the  amusing 
blunder,  that  society  needs  a  distinct  class 
of  men  to  do  its  thinking.  This  delusion, 
men  of  the  cloister  naturally  fall  into. 
Shut  out  from  active  life  by  custom  and 
position,  they  hug  the  belief  that  the  pen, 
whose  ministers  they  are,  moulds  the  age — 
that  solitary  thought  is  the  great  lever  that 
moves  the  world.  But  behind  the  vanguard 
of  writers,  talkers,  lecturers,  pulpit  orators 
and  rostrum  thunderers,  lies  the  great  army 
of  struggling  toiling,  writhing,  thinking 
humanity.  The  pen  finds  power  alone  in 
obeying  the  vis  a  tergo.  The  great  minds 
of  every  age  have  only  been  the  expositors 
of  the  spirit  of  that  age.  Shakspeare  was 
not  one  man,  but  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  enthusiasm  of  civil  war  and  religious 
commotion  were  incarnate  in  Milton.  In 
Bacon,  the  shrewdness  and  hard  sense  of  a 
rising  commercial  activity,  rejected  the 
dreams  of  scholastics.  What  in  one  man 
is  absurd,  in  a  dozen  can  be  tolerated,  in  a 
hundred  is  respectable,  and  in  a  thousand 
is  overwhelming.  There  is  a  moral,  as 
well  as  physical  power  in  numbers,  and  it  is 
this  power  that  shapes  the  destiny  and 
opinions  of  the  day.  If,  then,  we  find 
politics  running  into  demagoffuism,  philoso- 
phy-into  quackery,  and  ethics  into  patent 
systems  of  immorality,  let  us  apply  the 
healing  influence  to  the  real  source  of  these 
monstrosities.  Let  us  educate  the  people 
who  will  think  for  themselves,  and  not  a 
class  of  intellectual  Levites,  to  whom  no 
man  listens. 

The  college  system,  from  its  expense, 
could  never  be  adapted  to  the  popular 
wants.  It  has  other  and  greater  objections. 
In  the  free  race  for  wealth  and  distinction, 
every  man  must  start  into  life,  full  armed 
and  full  grown.  At  the  outset  every  en- 
ergy must  be  developed,  for  to  be  left  be- 
hind then  is  not  only  to  be  thrust  into  the 
back  ground,  it  is  ruin — starvation.    The 


boy  must  be  trained  in  the  very  school 
where  he  will  figure  when  a  man ;  and 
this  is  the  best  of  all  schools — actual 
life.  What  is  the  wisdom  here  gained,  the 
best  and  most  effective  wisdom  ^  Who  will 
deny  that  it  is  knowledge  of  men  ^  The 
coUege-bred  youth  ever  lacks  that  ready 
perception  of  character,  that  unconscious 
tact,  which  alone  is  power.  He  is  a  child 
in  the  hands  of  his  fellows,  who  have 
been  schooled  betimes  by  real  collision 
with  the  world.  The  years  in  which  he 
receives  the  tone  that  marks  his  whole  after 
life,  are  spent  among  books.  The  time 
when  the  thews  and  sinews  of  the  soul 
should  gain  their  fiill  manly  vigor,  is  lost 
in  the  enervation  of  intellectual  discipline. 
It  is  this  that  makes  the  cherished  of  Alma 
Mater  weaker,  less  truly  practical  than  the 
lad  that  has  wrenched  his  diploma  from  the 
unwilling  hands  of  men.  There  is  no  time 
to  restore  the  balance  of  character  lost  by 
this  one-sided  education  ;  for  every  man,  in 
these  days,  has  his  bread  to  earn,  a  busi- 
ness or  profession  to  found.  If  his  lamp  is 
untrimmed,  he  must  stumble  forth  in  the 
dark.  If  he  cannot  lead  among  men,  he 
must  take  his  place  among  the  rank  and 
file ;  and  the  youth  around  whom  collegi- 
ate honors  showered,  the  future  Solon,  the 
high  caste  Brahmin,  trained  to  preside  over 
mind,  sinks  down  amid  forms  and  figures, 
and  routines,  disappointed  and  broken- 
spirited,  ''  the  commonest  drudge  of  men 
and  things." 

The  man  that  has  made  his  way  into  the 
world  from  small  beginnings,  is  sure  to 
over-estimate  the  importance  of  what  is 
called  a  liberal  education.  He  was  hardly 
able  to  write  his  own  name,  and  his  sons 
shall  sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  Why 
should  they  not  succeed  ?  But  where  is 
the  dogged  perseverance,  patient  of  toil, 
that  he  gained  in  the  school  of  adversity  ? 
Where  is  the  keen  knowledge  of  men  and 
things  that  he  picked  up  while  kicked 
around  the  world,  a  ragged  adventurer? 
for  his  sons  have  been  fortune ^s  favorites, 
and  all  men  have  smiled  on  them.  There 
is  one  class,  we  do  no  deny,  to  whom 
the  college  is  almost  indispensable.  The 
sons  of  men  of  undoubted  wealth,  to  whom 
is  secure  a  life  of  ease,  who  cannot  be 
made  practical  men  from  wanting  the  in- 
ducement of  necessity,  and  who,  without  an 
early  and  healthy  bias,  would  be  forced  to 
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the  companionship  of  the  only  class  of  men 
of  leisure  that  this  country  knows,  the  idle 
and  corrupt,  find  this  bias  and  this  resource 
in  the  habits  of  abstract  thought,  that  only 
a  youth  of  books  can  give.  But  this  class 
is  small,  for  we  do  not  include  in  it  that 
large  division  of  what  is  termed  our  upper 
classes,  men  of  uncertain  incomes  and  luxu- 
rious households,  but  who  to-morrow  may 
be  beggars,  and  their  children  wanderers  in 
the  land.  Convulsions  in  trade  render  all 
business  as  uncertain  as  the  throw  of  a  dicer, 
and  commercial  men  are  dwellers  on  the 
sides  of  a  volcano.  Here,  above  all,  in  the 
youth  of  this  class,  is  needed  the  strong  and 
practical  knowledge  that  will  fit  them  for 
any  lot — quick  livmg  tact,  and  not  emas- 
culating thought ;  a  healthy  and  masculine 
nerve,  and  not  the  effeminacy  of  fastidious- 
ness and  refined  tastes.  And  yet  from 
among  these  are  our  colleges  mostly  filled. 

Study  strengthens  the  strong  and  weak- 
ens the  weak.  Genius  and  great  natural 
energy  may  repair  the  corrosion  of  retire- 
ment, while  it  has  gained  for  action  the 
deep  foundation  of  knowledge  and  intellec- 
tual acumen.  But  surely  a  system  that 
thus  nurtures  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  that  rears  two  or  three  gigantic 
minds,  but  leaves  thousands  crippled  and 
blighted,  is  unjust  to  the  individual,  and 
adverse  to  the  great  principles  of  national 
improvement. 

But  the  college  has  its  sphere,  which 
nothing  else  can  fill,  and  which  it  is  too 
much  the  fashion  to  undervalue.  The 
wisdom  that  mankind  has  already  hived  up, 
is  the  true  starting  point  for  opinion.  The 
fallacies  that  have  been  rejected,  the  false 
philosophy  that  time  has  exposed,  the 
truth  that  has  been  well  proven,  are  the 
landmarks  for  this  century.  Without 
these,  men's  minds  are  led  off  by  attractive 
novelties,  bewildered  by  every  ignis  fatnus 
that  sinks  away  to  appear  in  new  and  spe- 
cious forms.  Science  must  have  its  devo- 
tees, to  combine  and  systematise  the  laws, 
the  principles  and  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge.  To  check  the  waste  of  end- 
less and  ever  renewed  experiment,  to  give 
a  sound  basis  for  demonstration,  and  pre- 
vent its  liurrying  into  vague  and  ill-sup- 
ported speculation,  to  fix,  in  fine,  the  con- 
ditions and  real  channels  of  thought,  we 
need  the  full  lights  of  classified  experience, 
and  the  testing  of  rigid  analysis.    This  is  I 


the  true  work  for  the  men  of  the  eloeet. 
But  above  the  stand-points  thus  gained, 
floats  the  common  mind.  From  this  van- 
tage ground  arises  the  true  national  de- 
veTopement ;  for  in  such  sense  only  is  de- 
velopement  a  reality — a  great  feature  of 
our  nature,  and  not  an  empty  name.  The 
student  lays  the  unction  to  his  shy  conceit, 
that  in  silence  and  by  the  midnight  oil,  in 
lonely  and  intense  thought,  ideas  of  pro- 
gress are  evolved.  But  by  broad  day  the 
work  ffoes  on.  In  all  intercourse,  in  all 
labor,  m  all  pleasure,  by  the  plough  and 
on  the  pav^,  m  saloons  and  by  the  camp 
fire,  wherever  men  congregate,  thought  is 
busy.  From  the  understanding  and  will 
of  the  individual,  proceeds  the  onward 
movement  of  the  race.  Collision  forces 
out  brighter  flashes  of  genius  than  all  the 
concentration  of  attention.  In  hurried, 
dimly  remembered  generalization,  shooting 
gleams  of  analogies,  inperfect,  tiiongn 
acute  analysis,  we  find  the  sources  of  this 
unwritten  wisdom.  Whosoever  first  catch- 
es its  murmured  syllables,  whosoever  is  the 
first  to  hear  and  obey,  writes  his  name  on 
history. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Republic,  the 
youth  of  the  old  colonial  families  were  held 
up  in  society  and  politics  by  hereditary 
wealth  and  influence.  To  the  extended 
views  and  brooding  thought  of  early  study, 
thus  they  added  the  shrewdness,  insight 
and  wariness  gained  only  in  the  battle 
of  life.  This  made  strong  men.  There 
were  giants  in  those  days.  But  had  Uiese 
men  attempted  to  stem  the  current  of 
public  opinion,  had  they,  in  fool-hardiness, 
wished  to  turn  from  its  course  the  true 
spirit  of  the  hour,  they  would  have  been 
swept  from  their  high  places,  trampled 
down  by  the  rushing  multitudes. 

We  do  not  fall  into  the  Utopian  fallacy, 
that  universal  and  indiscriminate  education 
is  a  panacea  for  all  the  woes  of  humanity. 
We  do  not  even  think  it  harmless  under  all 
circumstances.  In  over-peopled  countries, 
under  unequal  laws  and  unjust  distinctions, 
where  ceaseless,  hopeless  toil  is  the  lot  of 
the  working  man,  it  is  the  rashness  of  the 
quack  that  would  strip  off  the  callous  skin 
tnat  grows  under  the  heavy  yoke.  To  give 
the  Helot  the  early  mind-awakening  which 
will  only  make  plain  his  misery,  to  show 
him  the  splendors  of  a  higher  life,  and  to 
cast  him  back  repming  and  unstrung,  is  to 
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plant  a  disoontetit  ihat  may  ripen  into 
crime.  To  expand  tliougfat  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  strengthen  the  will,  while  it  may 
increase  temptation.  What  wonder  is  it 
tiiat  the  spirit  should  sicken  at  a  life-time 
before  it  of  ohjectless  drudgery — ^that  the 
quickened  mind  should  reject,  at  any  cost, 
Incessant,  ill-repaid  labor?  Before  you 
educate  men,  set  food  before  them. 

But  here,  in  this  new  world,  labor  brings 
its  reward  in  leisure  and  abundance.  Di- 
vision of  labor  being  less  extreme,  there  is 
a  need  of  increased  knowledge  and  general 
judgment.  The  operative,  no  longer 
acting  with  the  precision  and  mechanical 
skill  of  an  automaton,  but  shifting  his  hand 
with  readiness  from  one  vocation  to  ano- 
ther, novelty  of  situation  and  crudeness  of 
practice  demand  observation  and  active 
thought.  He  grasps,  with  confidence,  the 
plough  handle  or  sledge  hammer,  the 
wielded  axe  or  the  yardstick — the  morning 
finds  him  driving  his  oxen  afield,  the  even- 
ing in  the  rostrum,  haranguing  his  fellow 
citizens.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
American  working  man  has,  from  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  position,  a  development  of 
some  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  under- 
standing. Look  into  any  village  librair, 
and  note  the  nature  of  the  books  sought 
after  by  this  class — Glisten  in  any  work  shop 
throughout  the  country  to  the  topics  dis- 
cussed, and  you  may  well  believe  that 
these  men  are  abundantly  able  and  quite 
willing  to  think  for  themselves.  They  are 
intensely  reflective,  and  if  habituated,  by 
early  education,  to  the  terms  and  phrase- 
ology of  moral  and  mental  science,  would 
be  at  home  in  the  most  abstruse  and  meta- 
physical topics.  What  then  shall  give  the 
true  direction  to  this  morbid  thought  ? 

From  the  facility  with  which  masses  of 
men  unite  in  this  country  to  effect  a  com- 
mon object,  we  are  too  apt  to  leave  to  pub- 
lic effort  what  belongs  solely  to  the  indivi- 
dual conscience  and  will.  The  means  of 
the  only  educational  system  that  can  be 
sufficiently  universal  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  age,  are  at  our  own  door.  In  the  Com- 
mon School,  open  to  all,  and  freed  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  stigma  of  caste,  in 
cheap  books,  in  evening  lectures  and  schools 
for  the  young  apprentice  and  clerk,  and, 
above  all,  in  fireside  encouragement  and 
direction,  do  we  find  the  real  solution  of 
this  question.    Let  the  whole  education, 


moral  and  intellectual,  go  on  at  the  same 
time.  Whatever  takes  the  youth  from  the 
softening  influences  of  home,  hardens  and 
narrows  the  character ;  whatever  shuts  him 
out  entirely  from  the  severe  lessons  of  life, 
weakens  ;  and  whatever  defers  too  long  his 
drilling  in  the  actual  vocation  of  his  after 
days,  injures  him  incalculably,  by  render- 
ing him  inferior  in  the  practical  knowledge 
that  is  to  gain  him  his  bread.  We  doubt, 
too,  the  right  of  any  parent  to  shift  from 
his  own  shoulders  the  charge  of  his  sons' 
moral  training.  Thrown  beyond  the  res- 
traints of  affection  and  respect  at  the  most 
impressible  period  of  his  life,  new  passions 
springing  into  life,  novelty  and  the  glowing 
imagination  of  boyhood  heightening  temp- 
tation, pleasure  most  fascinating  and  drudg- 
ery most  hateful,  what  wonder  is  it  that  the 
very  choice  of  our  college-bred  youth  are 
lost  to  themselves  and  to  the  world.  In  the 
simple  machinery  of  family  rule  are  found 
the  true  laws  of  human  improvement ;  their 
place  no  artificial  system,  however  ingeni- 
ous, can  ever  fill. 

This  is  the  era  of  public  institutions. 
Graceful  philanthropy  covers  the  land  with 
charities.  The  halt  and  the  blind,  the 
mute,  the  madman,  the  pariah,  are  taken 
gently  and  tenderly  by  the  hand,  and  their 
rugged  path  smoothed  for  them.  This  is 
well.  Never  has  the  world  seen  benevo- 
lence like  that  of  this  day.  We  compare 
it  with  the  past,  where  the  hospital  was  un- 
known, where  the  lunatic  howled  in  his 
chains,  and  cowered  and  shrank  before  the 
lash,  where  captives  of  war  were  led  ma- 
nacled into  slavery,  and  where  unfortunates 
of  all  description  found  death  their  only 
friend,  and  men  seem  almost  divine  in  their 
searching,  omnipresent  pity.  But  too 
much  of  this  is  only  the  lame  attempt  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  kindly  domestic  feelings 
dulled  Dy  the  disintegrating  influences  of 
the  day.  Within  the  small  circle  of  per- 
sonal ties  and  attachment  are  embracea  all 
the  charities  and  every  duty.  Within  a 
certain  extent  it  includes  every  object  aim- 
ed at  by  public  benevolence.  Though  not  as 
universal  as  pure  philanthropy,  it  will  make 
a  thousand  times  greater  sacrifices,  clearer 
than  duty,  it  can  never  be  hoodwinked  by 
our  self-deceit,  and  the  perception  and  the 
wish  go  hand-in-hand.  There  is  no  safe- 
guard like  it  against  the  evils  of  life — the 
strong  steadies  the  tottering  steps  of  his 
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weak  brother.  It  is  the  germ  of  society 
and  government,  and  should  be  preserved 
through  all  development  of  human  intellect 
and  character. 

There  is  already  too  much  at  work  to  sap 
this  natural  institution  of  family.  The  fa- 
cility with  which  the  wave  of  population 
surges  over  the  country,  or  swells  the  cur- 
rent that  makes  to  the  West,  though  a  main 
cause  of  the  general  prosperity  and  indivi- 
dual comfort,  is  most  destructive  to  the  de- 
licate cords  of  relationship.  The  eagerness 
with  which,  in  the  flood  of  intelligence,  all 
push  forward  in  the  social  strife,  the  ex- 
citements and  risks,  in  which  the  universal 
competition  involves  all  business,  the  ne- 
cessity which  every  man  feels  for  his  whole 
soul's  being  wrapped  in  his  calling  to  ensure 
even  moderate  success,  have  gradually  in- 
spired a  national  indifference  to  social  en- 


joymentB,  and  to  the  quiet  amusements  of 
home  life  almost  a  disrelish.  And  yet  the 
means  of  creating  home  feelings  were  never 
more  abundant.  Of  these,  the  chief  is 
home  education.  Cheap  books  and  good 
books  no  man  need  be  without.  Concen- 
trated knowledge,  partial,  it  is  true,  but  not 
superficial,  is  at  hand  to  give,  with  its  wide- 
spread date,  the  means  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive generalization,  to  form  not  the 
pedant,  narrow-minded  and  bigoted,  but  the 
well-read  man,  —  the  thinker,  with  wide 
sympathies  and  wide  views,  -  who  alone 
makes  his  mark  on  the  times. 

Leave  colleges,  then,  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  supply  and  demand,  and  if  you 
would  find  a  system  of  education  for  the 
whole  American  people,  seek  it  in  Ameri- 
can homes. 
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The  desire  universally  felt  to  learn 
something  of  the  personal  history  of  those 
men  who  have  acted,  and  are  acting,  a  more 
or  less  prominent  part  in  the  conduct  of  our 
national  affairs,  is  certainly  natural,  and 
can  hardly  be  esteemed  improper.  An  ex- 
tended or  eulogistic  biography  of  the  living, 
however, — except  in  rare  cases, — seems  to 
be  premature  and  out  of  place.  It  may  be 
set  down  as  a  general  truth,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  either  a  strong  personal 
regard  will  tempt  the  writer  to  exaggerate 
the  picture  he  is  to  draw,  and  to  add  here 
and  there  some  flattering  touches ;  or  else, 
the  want  of  that  intimate  and  actual  know- 
ledge which  can  penetrate  to  the  hidden 
sprmgs  of  the  whole  character — at  the  same 
time  that  testimony  no  longer  biassed  by 
personal  feelings  is  not  yet  within  his  reach 
—will  leave  only  imperfect  and  distorted 
lineaments,  where  a  full  and  true  likeness 
is  demanded. 

To  deal  with  personal  topics  relating 
either  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead — but 
more  especially  the  former — requires  a  great 
degree  of  delicate  discretion  ;  for  the  false 
and  too  partial  estimates  of  a  friend  are 
scarcely  less  to  be  shunned  than  the  open 
attacks  and  studied  depreciation  of  an  ene- 
my. In  the  present  instance,  accordindy, 
we  waive  the  formal  office  of  biographer 
and  shall  aim  simply  at  a  brief  record  of 
what  we  believe  will  most  interest  the  read- 
er respecting  our  subject. 

Samuel  S.  Phelps  was  bom  at  Litch- 
field, Connecticut,  May  13,  1793.  His 
father,  John  Phelps,  was  a  wealthy  and  res- 
pectable farmer  of  Litchfield,  and  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolution.  Soon  after  the  war 
broke  out,  he  enlisted  in  a  company  of  ca- 
valry, commanded  by  Capt.  Seymour,  of 
the  same  town,  which  was  present  at  the 
Battle  of  Saratoga,  and  rendered  other 
valuable  service  in  the  struggle  for  Ameri- 


can Independence.  He  was  the  only  son 
of  Edward  Phelps,  who  died  at  an  advan- 
ced age,  on  the  same  farm  where  a  great 
part  of  his  life  had  been  spent,  and  to  the 
possession  of  which  his  son  succeeded. 
John  Phelps  married  a  lady  whose  maiden 
name  was  Sheather — also  a  native  of  Litch- 
field. He  had  several  children,  most  of 
whom  still  reside  in  their  native  town.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  one  of  the  older 
sons,  we  believe,  and  named  after  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  Samuel  Sheather. 

At  an  early  age  Samuel  was  placed  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins,  of 
Norfolk, — who  kept  a  family  school  for  the 
instruction  of  boys, — where  he  pursued  the 
preparatory  studies  required  for  entering 
college.  Judge  Phelps  occasionally  refers, 
with  great  apparent  pleasure,  to  the  days 
he  spent  with  the  good  Connecticut  parson 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  his  mental  disci- 
pline— always  speaking  of  him  in  affection- 
ate terms,  and  as  one  of  whom  he  has  ever 
retained  a  reverent  and  kindly  remem- 
brance. 

In  September,  1 807,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, he  entered  Yale  College,  where  he 
was  duly  graduated,  and  with  credit  to  him- 
self, though  considerably  younger  than 
most  of  his  classmates — among  the  number 
of  whom  were  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton,  the 
present  Secretary  of  State,  and  Hon.  Ro- 
ger S.  Baldwin,  formerly  Governor  of 
Connecticut,  and  now  one  of  the  United 
States  Senators  from  that  State. 

The  winter  ensuing  was  spent  at  the 
Litchfield  Law  School,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Hon.  Tapping  Reeve,  and 
Judge  Gould.  In  the  following  Spring  he 
removed  to  Vermont,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Middleburv — a  town  which  had 
been  settled,  chiefly,  by  emigrants  fi*om 
Connecticut,  and,  in  a  great  proportion, 
from  Litchfield  County.    He  there  contin- 
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ucd  his  Law  studies,  in  tlie  office  of  Hon. 
Horatio  Seymour,  since  a  United  States 
Senator  from  Vermont.  At  that  time, 
(1812,)  party  spirit  ran  high:  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  particular  region  where  he 
lived,  the  Federal,  Anti-War  party  was 
strongly  in  the  ascendant.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  however,  he  was  a  decided  Demo- 
crat and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. Soon  after  hostilities  commenced, 
he  was  drafted  as  one  of  the  100,003  men 
who  were  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness, 
and  during  the  Summer  was  ordered  to  the 
Canadian  frontier.  He  served  in  the  ranks 
at  Burlington  and  Plattshurgh,  until  late 
in  the  Autumn,  when  he  received  from 
President  Madison  the  appointment  of 
Paymaster  in  the  United  States'  Service. 
In  that  capacity  he  remained,  until  the 
object  of  his  appointment  was  accomplish- 
ed. 

Returning  to  Middleburry,  he  resumed 
his  law  studies,  and  was  admitted,  at  that 
place,  at  the  December  term,  1814,  to 
practice  in  the  Superior  Courts,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1818,  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Here 
he  continued  in  an  extensive  and  successful 
practice,  during  the  next  seventeen  years, 
and  until  called  upon  to  give  up  these  du- 
ties, to  fill  high  and  responsible  public  sta- 
tions. Previous  to  this  latter  period  he 
was  elected  (in  1827)  one  of  the  Council 
of  Censors — a  body  now  unknown  to  any 
other  Constitution  than  that  of  Vermont, 
(thougli  once  existing  in  Pennsylvania,) 
which  moots  every  seven  years,  to  examine 
whether  the  Constitution  has  been  faith- 
fully observed  during  the  preceding  Sap- 
tennary,  and  to  propose  whatever  amend- 
ments thereto  they  may  think  proper — to 
be  adopted  or  rejected  by  the  people.  The 
address  to  the  people,  put  forth  by  this 
Council,  was  written  by  Mr.  Phelps. 

One  peculiar  feature  in  the  Constitution 
of  Vermont,  at  that  period,  was  the  vest- 
ing of  the  principal  legislative  power  in  one 
body  of  men,  called  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— subject,  however,  to  the  ap- 
proval and  consent  of  the  Governor  and 
Council.  The  latter  was  a  body  of  men 
consisting  of  one  member  from  each  county 
in  tho  state,  elected  by  general  ticket.  In 
1 831 ,  Mr.  Phelps  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  and  du.ing  the 
scscion  of  the  Legislature  of  that  year,  he 
was  made  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


This  office  he  held  by  successiye  electiona 
until  1838. 

In  the  autumn  of  1838,  Judge  Phelps 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  t]he  United 
States,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  six 
years,  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office  in 
1844.  His  second  term  expires  with  the 
close  of  the  present  Congress. 

The  military  appointments  held  by  Sena- 
tor Phelps — we  may  here  add — have  been, 
Paymaster  in  the  United  States'  Service  ; 
Aid  to  Gov.  Galusha  ;  adjutant  of  a  regi- 
ment ;  captain  of  a  volunteer  company  of 
Riflemen ;  and  colonel  of  a  regiment.  The 
office  of  brigadier-general  he  declined  in 
favor  of  a  friend  who  stood  next  in  the  line 
of  promotion. 

The  high  reputation  which  Judge  Phelps 
enjoyed,  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Bench,  would,  undoubtedly — notwithstand- 
ing the  too  frequent  change  of  judicial  offi- 
cers in  his  State — have  retained  him  in  that 
capacity  for  many  years  beyond  the  time 
of  his  resignation,  to  enter  the  Senate,  bat 
for  that  event.  No  decisions  of  the  Ver- 
mont Bench,  we  believe,  are  more  highly 
valued  than  his,  as  contained  in  the  Re- 
ports from  1 83 1  to  1 838.  N  one,  we  think 
it  is  generally  conceded  by  the  professioDi 
are  more  marked  by  clearness  and  force  of 
language,  as  well  as  by  a  deep  and  thorough 
scrutiny  of  the  whole  case,  in  its  seveial 
bearings,  that  exhausts  the  subject,  and 
leaves  scarcely  room  for  a  cavil.  The  con- 
fidence of  the  people  at  large  in  the  integ- 
rity and  ability  of  Judge  Phelps  in  this  ca- 
pacity has  been  rarely  equalled,  and  their 
admiration  of  his  judicial  character  and  ta- 
lents cannot  well  be  expressed  in  exagge- 
rated terms.  As  an  advocate,  his  reputa- 
tion is  not  confined  to  his  own  State,  or  to 
New  England.  His  arguments  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  at  Wash- 
ington, have  made  him  very  generally 
known  as  one  who  has  few  superiors  as  a 
cogent  and  powerful  reasoner — one  who,  at 
a  glance,  can  look  through  the  merits  and 
bearings  of  a  case,  and  leave  no  strong 
point  for  his  client  unoccupied,  and  no  as- 
sailable point  in  the  positions  of  Lis  adver- 
sary unattacked.  We  deem  it  no  impro- 
priety to  mention  here  the  remark  of  one 
highly  distinguished,  both  as  an  advocate, 
orator  and  statesman,  after  arguing  a  com- 
plicated and  important  case  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  ^hich  Judge  Phelps  was 
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h\^  opponent :  ^'  I.  would  rather,"  said  he, 
"have  met  any  other  lawyer  from  New 
England.  Judge  Phelps  has  no  superior 
there  or  in  the  country." 

In  the  Senate,  he  has  been  known  as  a 
useful  and  influential,  rather  than  as  a  noisy 
member  ;  a  man  of  sound,  practical  judg- 
ment, taking  in  all  the  great  outlines  and 
relations  of  the  several  questions  as  they 
arise  ;  acting  fearlessly  up  to  his  convio- 
tions  of  the  right ;  cautious  and  conserya- 
tive,  yet  not  to  such  an  extreme  but  that 
he  can  recognize  and  cheerfully  adopt  eve- 
ry real  and  positive  improvement ;  true  to 
ij^e  Constitution  he  has  sworn  to  support, 
and  to  the  Union  ;  and  commending  him- 
self, by  his  courtesy  and  candor,  as  well  as 
by  the  acknowledged  talents  which  give 
him  no  slight  influence  in  the  Senate,  to 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  parties.  He 
seldom  speaks,  unless  some  important  ques- 
tion is  pending,  and  unless,  on  that  ques- 
tion, he  has  some  well-oonsidered  opinions, 
or  pertinent  and  original  illustrations,  which 
it  is  worth  the  while  of  the  Senate  and  the 
country  to  hear.  His  quiet  and  industri- 
ous labors  in  the  Committee  room — and 
especially  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Claims,  and  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
affairs,  in  one  or  both  of  which  capacities  he 
has  rendered  valuable  and  efficient  service 
for  several  years — ^have  been  highly  appre- 
ciated by  his  associates  at  Washington,  and 
though  less  known  to  the  people  at  large, 
have  not  been  valueless  to  the  country. 

We  are  fully  warranted  by  his  fellow 
Senators  in  saying,  that  the  power  he  wields 
in  the  Senate,  the  consideration  in  which 
bis  judgment  and  practical  acumen  are  held, 
and  the  secret,  mdefinable,  yet  (on  this 
account)  all  the  more  real  and  legitimate 
sway  which  he  unconsciously  exercises  in 
that  body,  cannot  easily  be  overrated. 

During  his  Senatorial  career,  thus  far,  no 
occasion,  perhaps,  has  presented  itself,  fit- 
ted to  draw  out,  to  the  full  extent,  the 
powers  of  Judge  Phelps  as  a  public  speak- 
Able  speeches  from  him,  however. 
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have  not  been  wanting,  and  there  are  two, 
especially,  which  have  attracted  no  little  at- 
tention throughout  the  country,  as  well  as 
much  admiration,  at  home.  We  now  al- 
lude to  his  speech  on  the  bill  (known  as 
Clayton's  Compromise)  reported  by  a  Se- 
lect Committee  of  the  Senate,  of  which  he 
was  a  memberi  in  the  Summer  of  1848; 


and  to  that  on  the  Vermont  Anti- Slavery 
resolutions,  during  the  present  session. — 
From  the  well-known  Anti-Slavery  senti- 
ment of  the  people  pf  Vermont,  and  the 
course  of  Northern  Senators  generally,  he 
was  placed  in  a  difficult  position  by  his  sup- 
port of  what  was,  for  the  moment,  almost 
universally  denounced  at  the  North.  Yet, 
he  never  wavered  for  a  moment  from  his 
oonvictions  in  obedience  to  popular  clamor, 
and  he  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
almost  the  entire  North  giving  in  their  con- 
sent  to  his  position ; — though  he  certainly 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  plan  of  pacifica- 
tion and  settlement  then  proposed  had  been 
treated  more  dispassionately — as,  if  adopt- 
ed, all  the  present  agitations  which  afflict 
the  country  might  have  been  avoided.  No 
extract  can  do  justice  to  this  speech,  yet 
we  are  impelled  to  quote  two  or  three  para- 
graphs, as  specimens  of  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing this  dehcate  subject,  and  of  the  general 
style  of  his  oratory.  The  Territorial  bill, 
reported  by  the  Committee,  had  been  stig- 
matized by  a  Senator  as  ^^  cowardly," 
"skulking,"  "evasive,"  and  the  like. 
Our  first  extract  relates  to  these  charges  : 

*•  Sir,  if  I  were  to  give  a  definition  of  a  cow- 
ard in  relation  to  this  matter,  I  should  define 
it  to  be  one  who  abandons  his  principles  for 
fear  of  popular  clamor ;  1  should  define  it  to 
be  one  who  departs  from  his  own  convictions 
lest  somebody  who  does  not  understand  the 
subject,  or  who  does  not  choose  to  understand 
it,  might  raise  a  cry  of  disapprobation  in  some 
quarter ;  I  should  define  it  to  be  one  who 
avails  himself  of  the  excitement  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  through  its  aid  secures  election  to 
office.  The  man  who  acts  the  part  of  a  po- 
litical weather-cock,  by  indicating  the  slignt- 
est  whiffle  in  the  political  wind,  trembles  at 
the  least  indication  of  popular  excitement,  and 
is  paralyzed  by  an  opinion  which  floats  to  him 
upon  the  atmosphere  of  some  bar-room  dis- 
cussion. 

"  I  know  not  what  other  men  may  think  on 
the  subject,  but  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty 
here,  if  I  thought  I  could  depart  one  ioia  from 
the  doctrines  which  I  have  advanced,  with  a 
view  to  affect  a  decision  at  the  ballot  box,  my 
own  constituents  would,  in  their  deliberate 
judgment,  administer  a  rebuke  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 1  know  them  too  well  to  imagine  that 
they  will  ever  find  fault  with  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  duly,  on  this  or  any  other  subject, 
upon  the  part  of  their  representatives.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  trusting  my  reputation,  my 
standing,  and  my  political  existence,  to  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  that  people.     But  I 


never  will  JEOpardise  their  intepity  or  my  own 
by  yicliljng  lo  a  momeniaty  imptili>e,  which 
may  nii:-ltaii  them  as  ii  has  misled  othere." 

All  ihLs  is  cbamcteristio  of  the  man.  No 
man  is  freer  from  every  art  of  the  dema- 
goguo,  and  from  all  attempts  to  oQiry  jwpu- 
lar  fa\or  by  ijme-serving  concfsaions, 
against  (loaitive  convictious  of  duty,  tbaa 
him&elf. 

We  make  ooe  more  extract  fi^im  this 
speecli,  much  farther  on,  which  coDcems 
the  merit  of  the  bill  itaclf. 

"  Sir,  we  have  had  a  (treat  deal  of  declama- 
tion upon  thesubjerl.  Genllemcti  do  not  strm 
able,  uUhough  the  hill  is  open  to  their  inffiec- 
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how  it  loleratee  Blavery.  An  important  argu- 
ment as  lu  the  effect  of  the  bill,  an  argument 
which  goes  to  explain  its  legal  import  and  ef- 
fect, IB  denominated  sophistry.  The  very 
genllemcn  who  bestowed  the  epithet  upon  it, 
nave  repeated  my  argument  word  for  word, 
and  if  there  he  BOphistry,  then  the  paternity 
lies  with  them.  They  imve  agreed  with  me 
almoEl  entirely,  and  yet  tbere  is  something  in 
the  bill  which  their  astuteness  has  not  enabled 
them  to  discover,  but  which  requires  sophistry 
to  conceal.  Now,  sir,  I  put  the  question, 
where  have  we  doiiged,  or  endeavored  to  shuf- 
fle olT  ihe  queslioo.  Suppose  we  had  recom- 
mended to  ttie  Senate  not  to  act  u|<on  it  either 
way,  but  lo  defer  it  to  a  more  favorxbie  op- 
pcrlunily,  it  might  have  been  said,  that  there 
was  a  fbutRingotf  of  the  question,  Bui  I  ask 
where  in  the  shuffling,  where  is  the  skulking, 
in  relation  to  it  1  I  believe  1  am  about  the 
last  man  to  be  charged  with  skulking,  for, 
judging  from  present  apnearanccs,  I  am  stand- 
ing alone  nmong  the  Whigs  of  the  North,  in 
my  vindication  of  this  measure,  and  am  per- 
haps rendering  myself  obnoxious  lo  all  the 
Whig  party  of  the  North.  Sir,  I  know  the 
agitation  of  the  question  thai  is  going  on ;  I 
know  how  a  man  may  become  obnoxious  to 
public  feeling,  under  (he  excited  sensibility  of 
that  feeling.  Sir,  1  know  the  opprobious  epi- 
thets that  may  be  applied  ;  1  may  be  hung  or 
burnt  in  effigy ;  but,  sir,  having  formed  my 
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of  the  propriety  of  thi 
exjiediency  of  adopting  it,  it  is  my  duty 


lo  stand  here  and .  vindicate  those  opinions, 
]et  the  opinions  or  feelings  of  my  friends  at 
the  North  be  what  they  may.  I  do  not 
•skull:.'  and  I  tell  gentlemen  that,  although 
the  arts  of  the  demagogue  arelo  be  put  in  op- 
eration, 1  shall  never  shrink  from  the  vindica- 
tion of  my  own  honest  conviciions  here  or 
elsewhere. 

"  Bui  what  could  the  committee  do  ?  Here 
is  a  very  important  question,  the  most  Irouble- 
eome,  dangerous,  alarming   question  that  has 
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Bris«n  since  llie  Government  was  eaUbliBbCfi 
— a  question  mote  difflcutl  of  sdjuBlmcB^? 
pregnant  with  grealrr  itnnger  lo  our  'una''~~ 
tinnn,  with  greater  danger  to  Ibe  harmony  _ 
piofperily  of  this  cotmiry,  than  any  iiii>?sliaM, 
which  has  heretofore  arisen,  oris  likely  beiV; 
aficr  to  arise.  Sir,  the  committee  bare  pf*. 
posed  the  only  measure  which  their  ingenuity 
could  devise  ;  and  if  IhcJr  proposition  '\»  oat 
aatiiifaclory,  let  me  ask  gentlemen  n-hoab)Ml 
to  it,  what  it  is  they  would  propiMc  ?  It  i« 
eai>y  matter  to  find  faalt,  Noihiiw  w»s  vng 
done  right  in  the  eslimalion  of  a!l. 
world  itM>lf,  and  man  its  inhabitant, 
made  wrong,  in  the  opinion  of  some  modm 
nhilanthropists ;  bal  it  is  well  for  ub  ihif 
have  not  the  power  of  making  it  over  sgaiB. 
But  lei  me  conjure  genllemen  who  '  ' 
faullto  inform  us  what  proposition  tbey  * 

f  resent.     Lei  them  tell  us  what  is  lo  M  i 
f  this  measure  is  nol  palalublelo  tfaeiD, . 

do  they  propose  1  Sir,  wc  have  tb«  HuMoi 
conipromi*e,  vrill  these  gentlemen  go  for  Ht. 
Will  Ihe  Senators,  either  of  them,  go  for  it] 
Will  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  go  forlH 
They  answer,  no.     If  they  will  nol  wis---  "^ 

will  (heyceneurc  the  commitiM  fornoi    

mending  whal  they  condemn  T  WiU  ih^ 
censure  me  for  not  propo*iiiK  a  compfonia 
against  which  both  they  and  1  are  commkltif, 
"  Well,  what  else  is  there  1  The  WiUMl 
proviso.  These  gentlemen  will  go  fot  ' 
So  will  I.  1  am  not  behind  them  cin 
subject.  But  will  a  majoiity  of  the  Senate 
ao  f  I  knew,  and  every  member  of  the 
mitlee  knew,  that  if  wc  met  this  queetion 
on  the  ground  of  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
would  he  voted  down,  and  it  was  not  i'  ~ 
position  to  present  the  question  to  Ibe 
m  such  tc  form  that  it  could  not  fail  to  Iw 
cided  against  me.  It  is  not  my  _parpaH^ 
carrying  out  the  principles  and  vietvB  (rf- 
con^iitucntR,  to  make  up  an  issue  io  jnv  ou 
which  I  know  must  be  deHded  against  ine. 
may  be  permitted,  1  hope,  lo  borrow  flomi  " 
from  my  personal  experience.  If  I 
about  to  present  a  case  before  a  jn^ge 
capacity  1  distrusted,  or  a  jury  in  whom  I 
no  conndence,  I  should  feel  at  liberty  lo 
my  case  if  I  could  by  moving  for  a  contiDB- 
ance,  or  by  changing  Ihe  mere  form  of  the  i* 
sue.  Knowing  that  the  Senate  could  not  b« 
brought  to  ca.ry  out  my  purpose  in  that 
form,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  attain  my  objecl  i* 
another  way,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtaia 
an  arrangement  allogelher  more  satisfaclorj 
to  the  advocates  of  Ireedom  than  unfavoniila 
decision  upon  the  Wilmot  proviso.  The  pro 
position  of  the  committee  is  Ihe  only  one  whii 
has  been  presented  which  affords  the  sli^tHt 
chance  of  an  adjuslment  of  this  matter,  «V«I 
for  ihe  present.  I  should  be  gratifieid  if  W? 
.  gentleman  oi  the  Senate  coula  propoM  an;- 
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tiling  more  saltsbctoij.  The  pnrpoae  of  iho 
comniiltee  tras,  to  extncale  Congress  from  the 
difficult)^  in  which  we  are  placed  in  regard  lo 
thia  Bubjecl.  T  am  well  aware  of  the  efiect  its 
agitation  is  likely  to  have  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  a  very  convenient  electioneer- 
iDg  topic.  My  own  Bcnliments  are  knovm ; 
1  am  hostile  to  the  institution  of  slaTcry,  but 
I  trust  that  mj  hostility  is  to  be  regulated  by 
national  and  constitutional  views  j  but  uy 
eentinenls  ehall  not  be  degraded  by  being  ap- 
plied to  this  wretched  business  of  deraago- 
5ai«Ti  or  popular  excitement.  I  caution  gen- 
emen  on  this  subject.  Gun-powder  is  avery 
good  thing  to  fight  with,  but  it  is  dangierons  to 
explode  too  much  of  it  at  once.  Popular  ex- 
citement is  not  a  nailer  to  be  trifled  with  in 
this  countrvi  or  in  any  other.  All  experience 
shows  OB  the  danger  of  tampering  with  pop- 
alar  feeling.  There  is  not  a  page  in  history, 
from  the  creation  to  tlie  present  day,  more 
pregnant  with  warning  than  the  page  that  is 
now  being  enacted.  There  is  inquietude, 
restlessness,  desire  for  change  prerading  every 
portion  of  the  world.  We  have  seen  the 
*  wheels  of  revolution  revolving  in  Europe,  and 
can  only  tell  when  those  wheela  will  stop,  or 
who  is  the  last  victim  that  shall  be  crashed 
beneath  tbemi  It  is  but  a  few  days  ago  that 
'  we  were  congratulating  a  people  upon  their 
Hueeess  thus  far  in  the  course  of  revolution. 
An  individnal  who  had  spent  his  life  over  hia 
books,  unknown  to  the  political  world,  sprung 
into  political  existence  in  a  moment  aa  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  restless  peo- 

fie  in  the  world ;  and,  air,  our  congratulations 
ad  hardly  reached  him  before  the  revolution- 
ary wheel,  which  bore  him  triumphantly  lo 
the  top,  threw  him  from  his  high  posili<»)  into 
comparative  insignificance  and  obsciirity. 

"Where  will  this  movement,  now  proceeding 
with  such  tremendous  power,  terminate  ( 
There  is  but  one  Intelligence  which  can  pre- 
dict its  termination,  ana  but  one  Power  that 
can  control  its  results,  and  that  Power  is  not 
a  human  power.  We  are  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  our  fellow  men  in  the  old  world ; 
popular  excitement  and  popular  violence  are 
not  unknown  in  our  own  country.  The  man 
who  endeavors  to  carry  this  excitement  to  ex- 
tremes, and  toalienate  the  filings  of  thispeo- 
ple  from  each  other,  lo  the  danger  and  perhaps 
destruction  of  our  institutions,  should  be  care- 
ful to  ascertain  whether  he  can  control  the 
tempest  upon  which  he  attempts  to  ride.  The 
history  of  the  old  world  shows  that  the  dema- 
gogue whoputsin  motion  the  passions  of  men, 
and  drives  tnem  to  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  da- 
posits  his  bones  at  last  in  one  undistiaguisha- 
ble  mass  with  those  of  his  victims  And  in 
this  more  peaceful  hemisphere,  which  revolu- 
tion and  anarchy  have  not  yet  reached,  the  po- 
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litical  agitator  who  rises  npon  a  whirlwind  of 
excitement  finds,  to  say  the  least  of  him,  an 
early  political  grave." 

The  disinterested  and  patriotic  motlvefl  of 
Senator  Phelpa — if  there  is  not,  indeed,  m 
aniverBal  (xnivictlon  among  his  constituenta 
of  the  correetneti  of  his  views  and  conduct 
in  this  matter — are  foil;  conceded  at  home } 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  Ifae  general  impre»- 
non  tbat  as  a  learned  and  disoriminating 
lawyer,  knowing  what  the  effectof  the  pro- 
viaioa  of  that  bill  mustbe,  so&rasSlavet^ 
is  ooDoemed,  Judge  Phelps — for  to  him  ts 
the  proposition  of  leaving  uie  Mexican  laws 
in  force  in  the  territoriefl,  prohibiting  any 
alteration  therein  in  respect  to  Slavery,  due 
— a  proposition  which  gave  the  distinctive 
h*ra,cter  to  the  whole  bill — circumvented 
Mr.  Calhoun,  the  politician,  who,  probabl; 
in  vain,  expected  of  the  Supreme  Court  a 
decision  in  accordance  Tith  his  own  views 
of  the  Constdtntion,  as  an  inatrtiment  fyr  ex- 
tending Slavery. 

The  speech  of  Senator  Phelps  on  th« 
Anti-  Slavery  resolntions  of  Vermont,  pre- 
sented in  the  Sanat;  last  Winter,  secured 
for  its  author  at  once  a  Ugh  position  as  an 
orator  and  a  statesman,  and  was  received 
with  aduimtion  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
country.  The  topic  was  extremely  deli- 
cate and  difficult,  for  the  character  of  his 
State  had  been  assailed,  the  language  of  tha 
resolutions  was  pointed  aod  direct  on  the 
subject  of  SlaveiT — yet  the  whole  subject 
was  treated  calmly,  dispassionately,  and 
in  a  manner  that,  while  It  was  firm  and 
decided,  was  marked  by  no  disorganizing 
spirit,  and  gave  no  just  ground  of  offence 
to  any  portion  of  the  country. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  ua  to  quote  from 
this  speech — which,  in  fact,  needs  te  be 
read  entire,  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its 
depth  and  power.  Among  other  topics, 
the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  legislate 
for  the  Territories — in  reply  to  the  doc- 
trines recently  laid  down  by  Mr.  Cass — 
arc  maintainea  in  a  masterly,  if  not  unan- 
swerable argument,  original  in  character, 
and  unsurpassed  in  force.  From  the  date 
of  this  speech — in  which  the  constitution&I 
remedies  were  pointed  out  u  the  only  na- 
tiooal  resource — or  at  least,  as  remedies 
tbat  should  be  thorotighly  exhausted  before 
looking  elsewhere — on  the  put  of  the  cU- 
morouB  for  disunion — may  be  dated  a  more 
sober  and  temperate  spirit  in  debate,  in 
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l>oth  HouscB,  and  a  more  emccro  desire  to 
see  all  dlfficulliea  amicably  settled,  witLeut 
a  Bacriaeo  of  the  Union,  aod  an  eud  of  wild 
Tagnrics  and  thre&ts  looking  tovr&rda  iiueb 
s  result. 

Senjitor  Phelps  wb«  appointed  on  the 
Select  Committee  of  Thirteen,  to  which 
Vere  referred  various  matters  pertaining  to 
Slavery,  with  inKtrnctioQs  to  report  huiuo 
suitable  plan  of  adjuatment  for  the  existing 
difGculties.  Reluctantly,  be  consented  to 
act  on  that  Committee,  and  from  their  re~ 
port,  subsequently  drawn  up  and  preseiited 
by  Mr.  Clay,  he  dissented.  For  the  last 
few  years,  very  manifeallv,  he  has  risen  ra- 
])idly  in  public  estimation,  as  a  man  of 
sound,  far-seeing  views,  candor,  discretion 
and  emioent  abXty;  and  while  be  has,  to 
the  full  extent,  maintained  the  opiniooa  so 
generally  prevalent  in  his  own  Slate,  ag  to 
a  Protective  Tariff,  hostility  to  the  Mexi- 
can Wiir,  and  othar  snhjeota  of  agitation 
and  excitement,  he  has  done  so  in  a  man- 
ner to  secure  the  respect  of  men  of  all  sec- 
tions and  views,  and  their  confidence  in  bis 
integrity  and  true  nationality  of  feeling. 
This  good  fortune — so  rare  and  so  de- 
flirable — has  given  him  an  influence  in  the 
councils  of  his  country,  which,  without  it, 
no  statesman  can  prosper.  We  believe 
there  arc  few  whose  absence  from  the  Se- 
nate would  be  more  seriously  felt  at  this 
time.  He  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
in  the  midst  of  services  which  his  experi- 


ence, an  well  as  bia  dletin^itihed    abiKtrf, 
render  him  pre-cuiineully  qualiSL-iI  to  deH 
charge  for  years  to  come.     For  tlu!  boi 
of  his  own  Sl^to,  and  m  a  meaiiure  orjos-i 
tioe  lo  himself,  we  trust  be  will  Dot  ycl  IM'  ' 
peruiitt«d  to  retire  from  the  national  conn- 

We  close  wilh  the  remarks  of  one  who 
was  preseol  in  the  Senate  during  the  da- 
livery  of  the  speech  last  alluded  to,  in  Ja-.  ' 
nuary  last.  They  are  from  the  pen  of  a 
jadiciuua  and  able  writer,  whose  oommen- 
datioD,  we  may  add,  \i  fully  justified  by  a 
variety  of  similar  testimonials  from  other 
sources,  now  in  our  possegsion ; 

"Judge  Phelps'  speech  was  keen,  lucid,,  J 
searching,  convincing.  It  went  ununswere^^  J 
for  it  was  unanswerable.     It  speid   Itkafe' 
chain,  shot  Ihiough  the  ranks  of  his  advo* 
Banes,  mowing  down  every  thing  in  its  w^>n 
Senator  Seward   remarked   that,  if   ."" 
Webster  had  made  it,  it  would  hare  j; 
through  the  country  like  wDd  fire. 
other  still  more  distinguished  Senator  ol 
served  that  there  were  vert/  few  tava  *' 
could  make  sueh  a  speech.     He  made  pv 
after  point,  hit  after  hit,  in  a  quiet  bat  inM 
effective  manner.    It  furnishes  a  stable  b 
tom  for  thinking  men  to  stand  upon. 
delivery  swept  away,  with  a  single  bm._ 
a  whole  sky  full  of  clonds,  which  Soother 
declaimers,  aided  by  Mr.  Cass,  had    bee 
raising  and  aoeumulatiDg  for  a  foitaight.'* 
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Speech  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  Senate,  May  21st, 
on  the  pending  measures  of  Compromise. 

Mr.  Clay  commenced  his  remarks  by  re- 
gretting the  disposition  that  had  been  mani- 
fested to  discover  and  enlarge  upon  microsco- 
pic defects  in  the  scheme  of  compromise  pre- 
sented by  the  Committee.  Such  cavilling  was 
by  no  means  a  difficult  task,  but  produced  no 
profitable  result.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
make  objections  of  this  kind,  to  give  their  own 
and  a  better  project ;  to  slate  how  they  would 
reconcile  the  interests  of  this  country  and  har- 
monize its  distracted  parts. 

Among  the  features  of  this  report,  the  Sena- 
tor proceeded,  the  one  relating  to  the  recovery 
of  fugitive  slaves  is  referred  to  with  dissatis- 
faction. It  should  be  noticed  that  the  greatest 
objections  on  this  subject  come  from  States 
which  are  nbt  suffering  under  the  evil  of  hav- 
ing to  recover  these  fugitives.  His  own  State 
was  perhaps  the  one  suffering  the  most  from 
this  cause,  while  the  State  of  Louisiana  is 
among  those  States  which  suffer  from  it  the 
least.  And,  yet,  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  when  we  are  satisfied  with  these 
provisions,  sees  in  them  objections  which  are 
insurmountable.  And  what  are  the  embarrass- 
ments of  which  he  complains'?  Why,  that 
the  slave-owner  in  pursuit  of  his  property  has 
to  carry  with  him  a  record !  That  in  place  of 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  witnesess  and  loose 
affidavits,  he  is  fortified  by  an  authentic  re- 
cord! This  provision  Mr.  Clay  considered 
an  advantage  and  protection  to  the  slave-hold- 
er. This  record  would  command  a  respect  in 
the  free  States  which  oral  testimony  or  mere 
affidavits  could  never  confer.  Moreover,  it 
was  a  cumulative,  not  an  exclusive,  remedy, 
leaving  him  free  to  employ  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1793. 

With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  report 
on  this  subject,  recommending  trial  by  jury  in 
the  State  whence  the  fugitive  has  fled,  there 
will  be  in  this  no  practical  disadvantage  to  the 
slave-holder,  since,  the  fugitive  on  his  return, 
will,  beyond  doubt,  abandon  a  right  which  he 
only  claimed  as  a  pretext.  It  should  be  re- 
membered too,  that  this  is  proposed  as  a  sub- 
stitute and  satisfaction  to  tne  North,  for  the 
trial  by  jury  in  the  free  State,  and  which 


would  amount  to  a  virtual  surrender  of  the 
constitutional  provision.  Besides,  it  is  only 
granting  to  the  slave  the  right  which  he  now 
indisputably  possesses,  in  all  the  slave-holding 
States,  of  resorting  to  their  tribunals  of  justice 
to  establish  his  claim  to  freedom,  if  he  has 


one. 


"Mr.  President,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  »'Ifind 
myself  in  a  peculiar  and  painful  position,  in 
respect  to  the  defence  of  this  report.  I  find 
myself  assailed  by  extremists  every  where : 
by  under  currents ;  by  those  in  hi^h  as  well 
as  those  in  low  authority ;  but  believing  as  I 
do,  that  this  measure,  and  this  measure  only, 
will  pass,  if  any  does  pass  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  I  shall  stand  up  to  it.  and 
to  this  report,  against  all  objections,  springing 
from  whatever  quarter  they  may. 

Sir,  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  I  found 
myself  reproached  at  the  North  for  conveying 
an  alleged  calumny  of  their  institutions  by 
saying  that  the  trial  by  jury  in  this  particular 
description  of  case,  could  not  be  relied  upon 
as  a  remedy  to  the  master  who  had  lost  his 
slave )  as  if  I  had  made  any  such  charge  on 
Northern  judges  and  juries,  in  ordinary  cases, 
in  the  way  of  reproach,  or  had  not  applauded 
the  administration  of  justice  both  in  our 
State  and  our  Federal  courts  generally.  But, 
I  urged  that,  if,  in  Massachussetts,  you  re- 
quire a  Kentuckian,  going  in  pursuit  of  his 
slave  there,  to  resort  to  a  trial  by  jury  on  the 
(question  of  freedom  or  slavery  of  a  fugitive, 
it  would  be  requisite,  in  consequence  of  such 
an  assertion  of  privilege  on  the  part  of  the 
fugitive,  that  the  parties  should  produce  tes- 
timony from^the  State  of  Kentucky,  that  you 
will  have  to  delay  the  trial  from  time  to  time; 
that  there  must  be  a  power  to  grant  a  new 
trial,  and  that  a  supervisory  power  would  be 
necessary  when  you  come  to  a  final  trial: 
that  distant  and  foreign  courts  would  be  callea 
on  to  administer  the  unknown  laws  of  a  re- 
mote commonwealth ;  and  that,  when  you  sum 
up  the  expenses  and  charges  at  the  end  of  the 
case,  although  the  owner  may  eventually  re- 
cover his  property,  the  contest  to  regain  it 
would  have  cost  him  more  than  it  is  worth ; 
that,  in  short,  he  might  be  largely  out  of  poc- 
ket, and  that  he  would  find  he  had  better 
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never  hare  moved  al  nil  in  the  malf«T.  That 
Waa  ihe  nrKumcnt  whirh  I  usedj  and  yel,  nt 
tbe  Norih.  I  am  accused  of  casting  unmerilcd 
opprobrium  upon  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  and 
the  adminiatralion  of  justice;  while  at  the 
Eoulh,  in  another  and  the  last  extreme,  from 
which  I  should  have  expected  anythingof  the 
kind,  I  find  that  this  amendment  ia  objected  to 
as  crealinR  emharrasamenia  lo  the  owners  of 
Jugitive  slaves." 

Anoiiier  objection  raised  by  the  Senator 
irom  Louisiana,  was  to  the  clause  prohibiiing 
the  territorial  legislatures  from  passing  any 
law  in  respect  to  African  slavery  wilhin  the 
terriiories.  In  the  Committee  of  thirteen,  thai 
very  clau.te  was  moved  bv  the  honorable  Sen- 
»lor'B  own  eolleagoe.  Every  Southern  man 
on  that  Commilleej  except  myself,  said  Mr. 
Clat,  voted  for  it,  and  every  Northern  mem- 
"htr,  with  one  exception  against  it. 

Again  the  honorable  Senator  from  LouiEiajia 
objects  to  the  ctaose,  probibiiing  the  alave- 
trade  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  on  the  ground, 
that  the  Committee  do  not  affirm  in  their  re- 
jiort  that  Congress  has  not  the  constitutional 
power  lo  pass  upon  the  Bnb|ect  of  slavery  in 
Ibis  District.  But  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
helieve  that  Congress  has  the  power  loabolish 
slavery  in  the  District;  and  the  Committee 
cannot  a<k  Senators  to  repudiate  their  fixed 
And  (leiil)erale  sentiments.  They  can  prewnl 
a  compromise  of  measuresibut  not  of  opinions ; 
and  in  neither  affirming  nor  denying  the  power, 
but  simply  asserting  that  the  power  should  not 
le  exercised,  Ihey  conMiier  it  a  compromise 
with  which  all  should  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

The  traffic  in  slaves  in  ihig  District,  said 
Mr.  Clay,  arose,  as  be  understood,  from  two 
laws  passed  by  Congress,  one  in  the  year 
1802,  the  other  a  few  years  subsequently. 
The  mere  repeal  of  its  own  laws  by  Congresa 
could  httrdly  be  called  unconstitutional.  If 
such  a  measure  had  been  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee inittead  of  their  actual  proposition  of 
attopling  ilie  laws  of  Maryland  on  the  subject, 
would  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  think  it 
wrong,  would  he  think  it  unconatilulional  1 

Mr.  Clav  then  spr.ke  of  the  consequences 
that  mi^ hi  ensue  if  these  agitating  questions 
were  mil  settled  by  the  action  of  this  Congress. 
Should  Congress  separate  without  fulfilling  its 
highduly  (if  settling  llie  present  controversy, 
he  feared  that  the  Union  for  all  the  great  and 
noble  purposes  for  which  our  fathers  form' 
ed  it  could  not  be  preserved.  The  greatest 
otal)  calamities;  a  dipsolulion  of  tbe  Union, 
might  not  inform  lake  place,  but  next  to 
that  in  a  dissolution  of  those  fraternal  and 
kindred  tics  that  bind  us  together  as  one  free. 
Christian  and  com  mere  ial  people.  And 
iinleBS  this  measure  of  compromise  or  a 
similar  measure  be  passed,  he  predicted 
that   nothing  could  be    done   for   California, 


nothing  could  be  don*  for  lh«  terHlork*,  u^ 
thing   upon  the  (ujcitive   slave  bill,    noltiipg^ 
upon  the  bill  inierdtcitog  slavery  in  tbe  Dm3| 
Inci.     And  if  Ihey  kbmild  return  to    iheft 
homes,  leaving  these  uuestions  open  lo  hmiML 
the  dis^ii« faction  aua  dieconient  str«»dy  (cUcfl 
could  the  poblic  continue  long  in  «acb  a  suip   | 
offeelingl     If  this  Catifimiia  bill  ^aald  be 
rejected,  will  not  the  South  rrpronch  tbcNortb 
with  having  obtained  all  thry  wanted  fot  tbe 
present  and  refused  Ihem  everything  I     Will 
th(iy  not  say  to  the  free  Slates  that  ihey  lu»v« 
the  reality  if  not  the  form  of  the  Wilmol  prO' 
visol  that  tbey  hare  a  clause  fRrmoninaunt, 
more  elScacious — the  inlenliciiiM  nf  uartiy 
in  the  Constiiuiion  of  California ! 

On  the  other  hand,  has  nothing  be«n  Atmt 
for  the  South  T  nothing  in  this  mesaure  i^ 
compromise!  "What,  sir!  Is  there  nolbi)^ 
done  for  the  South  when  there  is  a  IoIaI  •)>• 
sence  of  all  Coneres^iona)  action  on  tlw  dcU- 
c&te  aubject  of  slavery;  when  Congrrm it- 
mains  passive,  neither  adopting  the  WitmM 
proviso,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  aulhoiisnng  ihl 
introduclinn  of  slavery  on  the  other;  whta 
every  thing  is  left  in  slaf  u  quo  7  What  wen 
tbe  'South  complaining  of  ail  alon^  I  Tie 
Wilmolproviso— a  proviso,  which  if  It  bcf«»- 
tened  upon  this  measure,  as  I  trust  it  m»y  not 
be,  will  be  the  result,  I  apprehend,  of  lh«  dlfr 
cultv  ol  pleasing  Southern  genllemea.  Tbdr 
great  efTorl,  their  sole  aim  has  been  for  atrtnl 
years  lo  escape  from  thai  odious  Brovuo.  The 
proviso  is  not  in  the  bill.  The  bill  ie  m]«m: 
It  is  non-active  upon  the  subject  rf  Bl&*er]r. 
The  bill  admit!  that  if  slave ty  is  there,  then 
it  remains.  Th«  biU  admits  that  if  slaTBtY  I» 
not  there,  there  it  is  not.  The  bill  ia  neiUMi  J 
Southern  nor  Northern.  It  is  equal;  )ti»faita 
it  is  a  compromise,  which  any  man,  whelbBT 
at  the  North  or  the  South,  who  is  destron&^Q 
healing  the  wounds  of  his  country,  n»j  m^ 
cept  without  dishonor  or  disgrace,  and  gononH 
with  the  smiles  which  the  lenrneil  Senator  «f "" 
gretled  he.could  not  carry  with  bim  to  Ij^miA 
na.  I'bey  may  go  home  and  say  thul  UtMh 
vast  Territories  are  left  ojien.  It  alarer;  «l^  ' 
loes   not   wur* 

-     -  - the  Nartbut 

the  South  has  triumphed ;  there  is  perfect  n 
ciprocily.  The  Union  only  has  Iiiiliimliij 
The  South  has  not  tiiumpbed  by  atl^mpuKS 
introduce  slavery,  which  she  wonld  not  ifftj 
she  coulJ,  beeance  she  maintains  (i4lttlonc'~  *"  " 
is  not  my  own  individual  opinion)  thai  C 
Etess  has  no  rigbl  to  legislate  on  the  one  hi 
for  its  introduction,  or  on  the  other  for  its  in- 
clusion. Nor  has  the  North  been  vicloriouu 
She  may.  indeed,  and  probably  will,  and  b^ 
wishes  ultimately  consummated  by  ibe  nTffcjjf 
sion  of  slavery  from  our  lerriiorial  Mouipji 
tions;  but  if  she  doe.'<,  that  ought  not  ton  Nh 
>mplainl  with  the  South,  becuW 
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it  will  be  the  result  of  inevitable  causes.  The 
bill  has  left  the  field  open  for  both,  to  be  oc- 
cupied bj  slavery,  if  tne  people,  when  they 
are  forming  States,  shall  so  decide ;  or  be  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  freedom,  if,  as  is  proba- 
ble, they  shall  so  determine.''  Mr.  Clay  then 
compared  the  plan  of  the  Committee  of  Thir 
teen  with  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive. The  President,  he  said,  instead  of 
offering  a  scheme  comprehending  all  the  dis- 
eases of  the  country,  looks  only  at  one.  Here 
were  five  wounds,  bleeding  and  threatening 
the  well  being,  if  not  the  existence  of  the  body 
politic — California,  the  Territories,  the  boun- 
dary of  Texas,  the  fugitive  slave  bill,  and  the 
slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of 
these,  the  Executive  recommends  the  admis- 
sion of  California,  in  which  recommendation 
the  Committee  concur,  but  it  leaves  the  other 
questions  to  cure  themselves  by  some  law  of 
nature  or  self-remedy  in  the  success  of  which 
he  could  not  see  the  least  ground  of  confidence. 

Let  us  look,  said  Mr.  Clat,  at  the  condition 
of  these  Territories,  and  endeavor  to  do  what 
has  not  been  done  with  sufficient  precision,  to 
discriminate  between  non-action  or  non-inter- 
Tention  with  regard  to  slavery,  and  non-action 
IS  it  respects  tne  government  of  the  people 
who,  by  the  dispensations  of  Providence  and 
the  course  of  events,  have  come  into  our  hands 
to  be  taken  care  of  To  refrain  from  extend- 
ing them  the  benefit  of  government,  law,  order, 
aad  protection,  is  widely  diflerent  from  silence 
or  non-intervention  in  regard  to  African  slave- 
ry. In  what  condition  does  the  President's 
message  leave  the  Territory  of  Utah  ?  With- 
out any  government  at  all.  Without  even  the 
bles^ng  or  the  curse,  as  you  may  choose  to 
call  it,  of  a  military  government.  There  is 
Absolutely  no  government,  except  what  the 
necessities  of  the  Mormons  have  required  them 
to  erect  for  themselves. 

What  is  the  condi tion  of  New  Mexico  ?  She 
has  a  military  government,  which  adminis- 
tered as  it  is,  is  in  reality  no  government — a 
military  government  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace.  Sir,  said  Mr.  Clay,  for  establishing 
such  a  government  in  time  of  war,  the  late 
President  was  cen.'^ured  and  his  authority 
doubted,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  continue  it 
until  New  Mexico  has  tne  requisite  population 
to  entitle  her  to  a  State  Government  And 
when  will  this  be  ?  She  has  now  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000  whites  and  80,000  or  90.000  In- 
dians. With  a  people  formed  of  such  materials, 
and  with  the  constitution  such  a  people  might 
make,  if  to-morrow  she  should  come  here  for 
admission  as  a  State,  I  for  one,  said  Mr.  Clay, 
would  not  vote  for  it.  It  would  be  preposte- 
rou.^ — it  would  bring  into  contempt  the  grave 
matter  of  forming  commonwealths  as  sove- 
reign members  of  this  glorious  Union.  New 
Mexico  has  not  now,  nor  will  she  have  for 


years  to  come,  a  population  in  sufficient  num- 
bers morally  capable  of  self-government. 

And  what  is  the  actual  operation  of  this 
plan  that  thus  meets  with  the  approbation  of 
the  President  ?  The  first  and  greatest  duty  of 
government,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  is  to  pro- 
tect the  governed  and  to  repel  invasion  from 
the  limits  of  the  country,  ^out  on  the  first  ap- 
proach of  invasion,  on  the  arrival  of  commis- 
sioners from  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  brings 
ing  under  the  authority  of  that  country  the 
portion  of  New  Mexico  on  this  side  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  the  present  military  commandant , 
acting,  it  is  alleged,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  declares  his  intention  of  re- 
maining neutral.  He  leaves  this  people  weak 
and  unorganized,  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  encroachments  of  Texas,  whose  authority 
they  denounce,  whose  laws  they  contravene, 
and  for  whose  inhabitants  they  have  most  set- 
tled antipathy.  What  has  become  of  the  sa- 
cred obligations  of  the  treaty  of  Hidalgo  % 
Where  is  the  eo!emn  stipulation  to  provide  for 
these  provinces  the  protection  they  once  re- 
ceived from  Mexico  1  The  fulfilment  of  obli- 
gations, the  observance  of  contracts  in  private 
life  and  of  treaties  in  public,  is  one  of  those  high 
distinctions  marking  men  in  their  social  and 
their  individual  character,  and  yet  we  are  told, 
in  effect  if  not  in  terms,  to  withdraw  from  this 
high  duty,  and  leave  this  people  to  work  out 
their  happiness  and  salvation  m  such  way  as 
they  can. 

Mr.  Clat  then  compared  in  their  particulars 
the  plan  of  the  Executive  and  the  propositions 
of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen. 


(( 


The  President's  plan 
proposes  an  adjustment 
of  only  one  of  the  five 
subjects  which  agitate 
and  divide  the  country. 

"  The  President's  plan 
proposes  the  admission 
of  California  as  a  State. 


(( 


Ho  proposes  non-in- 
tervention as  to  slavery. 

"  But  ho  proposes  fur- 
ther non-intervention  in 
the  establishment  of  Ter- 
ritorial Governments ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  we 
shall  neglect  to  execute 
the  obligation  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  the  treaty 
of  Hidalgo— fail  to  go- 
vern those  whom  we  are 
bound  to  govern — leave 
them  without  the  protec- 
tion of  the  civil  authori- 
ty of  any  General  Go- 
vernment— leave  Utah 
without  any  government 


"  The  Committee's  plan 
recommends  an  amica- 
ble settlement  of  all  five 
of  them. 

"That  of  the  Commit- 
tee also  proposes  the  ad- 
mission of  California  as 
a  State. 

"  They  also  propose 
non-intervention  as  to 
slavery. 

"  They  propose  action 
and  intervention  by  the 
establishment  ol  civil  go- 
vernment for  the  Territo- 
ries, in  conformity  with 
treaty  and  constitutional 
obligations.To  give  them 
the  superintending  and 
controlling  power  of  our 
General  Government,  in 
place  of  that  of  Mexico, 
which  they  have  lost; 
and  to  substitute  a  civil 
instead  of  that  military 
government,  which  de- 
clares it  will  oaeumo  an 
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at  sll.  bat  tbat  which  inilode  of  neulnlily  in 

tlie  Mormon;  maf  insti-  tbe     boundary     conl«M 

tule — and    loav«     New  between    New    Mexico 

Mexico  undertbernllila-  and  Texas. 
17  Governmont  of  a  lieu- 

"  Ilia  plan  fails  to  ra-  "  Their's  proposes    a 

tabliah  the  limits  of  New  KttUment  of  the  boun- 

Moxico  east  of  the  Rio  dary  question, and, being 
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habit  it  to  dvQ  war,  al- 
ready threatened,  with 
T«xa9. 

"  He  proposes  no  ad-  "  They  offer  amend- 

jnnmenc  of  the  fugitire  monta  which  will  make 

ilave  subject  the  recovciy  of  fugitives 

more  effectual,   aod    at 

lieved,  will  be  generally 
■aliafactory  to  Ihe  North, 

"  He  proposes  do  «r-  "  They  propose  to  iii- 

rangenient  ol  thesubjecl  terdict  the  slave   trade 

of  slavery  or  the  slave  in  the  District,  and  leave 

trade  in  ibo  District  of  slavery  there  undisturb- 

Columbia.  ed. 

"  Thup.of  the  five  sub-  "  They  propose  lo  ad- 
jects of  disturbance  and  jutt  all  five  of  thoni  on 
agitation — to  wit,  Cali-  a  basis  which,  it  ia  coo- 
fomia.  Territorial  Go-  fidedlly  believed,  is  just, 
veinments,  Ihe  boundary  fair  snd  honorable,  and 
Question  with  Texas,  the  will  besatisfactory  lo  die 
fiigitivo  bill,  and  the  sub-  people  of  the  United 
ject  of  slavery  in  the  Dis-  Sutoa. 
trict— 

"  His  plan  settles  but  "  They  ofler  the  olive 

one,  leaving   (he  other  branch  of  peace,  hanno- 

four  unadjusted,  lo    in-  ny  and  tranquillity, 
flame  and  exasjicrato  the 
public  mind,  I  fear,  more 

"  Under  his  plan,  one  '  Under  iheit  plan,  all 
parly,  flushed  with  sue-  questioaa  being  settled 
ceils  in  the  admisBion  of  in  a  spiritof  mutual  con- 
California  alone,  will  eoseion  and  compromise, 
contend,  with  now  hopes  there  will  be  general  ac- 
and  frcHh  vigor,  for  the  qujecence,ifnut  satisfa 


■pplici 


1  of  the  Wi|. 
:osllihere- 
maininglcrritary;  whilst 
the  other  parly,  provok- 
ed and  chagrined  by  ob- 
Uining 


out  of  the  qneBtion,  it  does  not  therefore  follow 

tbat  the  ^reai  and  cberistted  insljtution  of  tbe 
South  is  in  danger.  Souihem  rights  have  for 
their  securities  the  sense  of  justice  appertftin- 
ing  to  enlightened  and  Chriatian  man;  the 
Constitution  of  tbe  United  States,  with  the  oath 
which  all  take  to  abide  by  it  j  tbenecessiljof 
concurrence  of  both  branches  of  Congress  be- 
fore any  act  of  legislation,  inflicting  wrong  on 
the  South,  could  take  place;  the  veto  of  tbe 
ftesidenl;  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stales,  ready  to  pronounce  the  annulment  of 
any  unconslilulional  law ;  and  lastly,  said  Mr. 
Clav,  there  is  that  right  of  resort  to  arms  aud 
forcible  Tesistance  when  oppression  and  tyran- 
ny become  un supportable,  though  he  trusted 
the  occasion  for  its  exercise  would  never  arise. 
But  the  slaveholding  interest  was  not  peculiar 
in  its  standing  in  a  minority,  with  respect  to 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Every  interest,  th« 
commercial,  ihe  manufacturing,  the  fishing, 
the  navigating,  all  but  Ihe  great  agricultuiiu 
interest  were  in  a  minorily  towards  Ihe  rest  of 
the  eounlry.  It  is  a  condition  which  is  inevi- 
table. This  equilibrium  is  unnecessary,  and 
by  the  operation  of  laws  beyond  all  numaa 
control,  ine  laws  of  population  and  of  nature, 
ia  unattainable. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Clat  spoke  of  the  heal- 
ing effect  on  the  distractions  of  tbe  countryof 
the  memorable  Missouri  Compromise.  The 
whole  country  then  as  now  was  in  an  uproar. 
Every  legislative  body,  throughout  the  United 
Stales,  had  denounced  or  approved  Ihe  mea- 
sure of  the  admiasion  of  Missouri.  The  mea- 
sure was  finally  carried  by  a  small  majority, 
and  instantly  the  country  was  Iranquilized, 
and  the  act  received  with  universal  joy  and 
exullalion.  And  he  predicted  that  if  this  mea- 
sure goes  to  ihe  nation  with  all  the  high  saoc- 
tiona  which  it  may  carry — sanctions  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  of  the  Executive,  and 
of  the  great  boily  of  ihe  American  people — to 

!Ounlry  imploring  ihem  lo  settle  these  di" 


and    ibe     whole  I  cullies  and  lo  give  them 


peace  and 


itry  will  enjoy  once  1  happinests   he   predicted   that   this  agilatioB 

^  the  blesaiuff  of  dl>-         wni,l.l    Ka  al  an  Dn.l 


-e  the  blessing  of  do- 
lic  peace,  concord, 
reconcdiation." 


niftotcd ." 

Mr.  Clay  then  alluded  lo  the  idea,  floating 
in  the  Southern  mind,  of  an  equlihrium  of 
power  bcliveen  the  two  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Tlii.-i  he  considered  utterly  impracticable, 
The  rapid  growth  and  unparalleled  progress 
of   Ihe  Nnrlhern  Slates  in  such  Ihat  it  is  ira- 

Ksi-ihle  for  llie  South  to  keep  pace  with  it. 
It  because  a  political  balance  of  power  is 


would 


an  end. 


BETWESN  SENATOS  H 

HEWBURTPOBT,  MW. 

A   letter   was    rtconlly   addressed   to  J 
Webster,  signed  liv  thrive  hundred  and  SI 
of  the  cilizens  of  Si' vv  bury  port, ' 
lion  of  Ihe  views  ex)iresBe4  in  i 
livcred  in  the  Seiiuic  on  tbe  7lhaEJ| 

Mr.  WkbstbRj  in  reply,  B 
ing  effect : 

"  TwenW  yeaw  -' 
was  regarded  »1 
lion  solely ;  1" 
upon  as  n 
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Sutea  has  do  conurn ;  its  jurisdiction  is  eon- 
fined  to  its  own  tenilorie^  except  so  far  u  to 
see  that  the  Cnnstilulion  is  carried  out  in  the 
matter  of  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves. 

The  Cotistilution  of  the  United  Slates,  in 
the  2d  section  of  the  4th  article,  declsres : 

"  A  paison  cbHrged  in  an;  State  with  treason, 
felonr,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice, 
and  be  fonnd  in  another  itale,  ehall,  on  demand  of 
the  executive  autborit}r  of  the  State  from  which  be 
fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  Stale 
having  juritdiction  of  the  crime. 

"Naperaon,  held  lo  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  theteaf,  escaping  into  anoth- 
er, in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  there- 
in, be  diechargad  from  such  service  or  labor,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  part;  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

No  members  of  the  Convention  for  adopting 
the  Constitution  were  more  jealous  of  every 
article  and  section  entrenchini;  in  tbe  stif^hlest 
de^ee  on  personal  libettf  than  the  delegates 
from  Massachusetts.  Bui  the  above  provision 
was  highly  necessary  and  proper.  The  latter 
clause,  m  fact,  was  borrowed  from  the  celebrated 
ordinance  of  17S7,  drawn  up  hy  Nathan  Dane, 
himself  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  vear  1643,  there  was  formed  a  confe- 
deration between  the  four  New  England  colo- 
nies, Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth,  Connec- 
ticut, and  New  Haven  -  and  in  the  Sth  article 
of  that  confederation,  it  is  stipulated  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  :— 

"  ll  is  also  agreed,  that  if  any  servant  run 
sway  from  his  master  into  any  other  of  these 
confederated  jurisdictions,  that,  in  such  cases, 
upon  the  certificate  of  one  maaistrate  in  the 
jurisdiction  out  of  which  the  said  servant  fled, 
or  upon  otber  due  proof,  the  said  servant  shall 
be  delivered,  either  to  his  master,  or  any  other 
that  pursues,  and  bring  such  certificate  as 
proof."  And  in  the  "  Articles  of  Agreement," 
entered  into  in  1650,  between  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  and  "  the  deleratea  of  Peter 
Sluyvesanl,  Governor  of  New  Netherlatid,"  it 
was  stipulated  that  "tbe  same  way  and 
course"  concerning  fugitives  should  beoligerv- 
ed  between  the  English  colonies  and  New 
Netherland,  as  had  Deen  established  in  the 
"  Articles  of  Confederation,"  between  the 
English  colonies  themselves. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1793,  tinder  the 
adminiatrntion  of  Gen.  Washington,  Congress 
passed  an  act  for  carrying  into  eOtct  both  these 
clauses  of  the  constitution.   Itis  entitled,  "An 
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act  respecting  fugitive  slaves  fromy 
axpingf ron  the  itrvite  of 


persons  eiaxping  J ron  l/u  itrvict  of  theW 
ters." 

The  first  two  sections  of  this  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  fugitives  from  justice;  and 
Ihey  declare,  that  wnenever  the  executive  au- 
thority oF  any  State  or  Territory  shall  demand 
any  person  as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  of  the 


exeeudTe  authority  of  any  State  or  Teniloty 
to  which  such  person  shall  have  fled,  and  shall 

Sroduce  the  copy  of  an  indictment,  or  an  affl- 
avit  made  before  a  magistrate,  charging  the 
person  so  demanded  with  having  committed 
treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  certified  aa 
authentic  by  the  Governor  or  chief  magistrate 
of  the  Stale  or  Territory  from  whence  the  per- 
son so  charged  shall  have  fled,  to  cause  nim 
or  her  to  be  arrested  and  secured,  and  notice 
of  the  arrest  to  be  given  to  the  executive  au- 
thority making  such  demand,  or  to  the  agent 
of  such  authority  appointed  to  receive  the  fu- 
gitive, and  to  cause  the  fugitive  to  be  delivered 
to  such  agent  when  he  shall  appear ;  but  if  no 
such  agent  shall  appear  within  six  months, 
the  prisoner  may  be  discharged ;  and  all  the 
costs  and  expenses,  incurred  b^  arresting,  se- 
curing, or  transmitting  the  fugitive,  sht^  be 
Said  by  the  State  or  Territory  making  the 
emaod.  And  that  any  agent  who  shall  re- 
ceive such  fugitive  into  his  custody,  shall  be 
authorized  to  transport  hinv  to  the  State  or 
Territory  from  which  he  fled.  Any  person, 
rescuing  or  selling  such  person  at  liberty, 
shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  not 
exceeding  one  year. 

The  two  last  sections  of  the  act  respect  - 
persona  held  to  labor  in  any  of  the  Uoitnl 
Slates  or  Territories,  escaping  into  any  other 
Stale  or  Territory ;  and  in  these  words : 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  tnacted.  That  when 
a  person  held  to  labor  in  an;  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  either  of  the  Territories  on  tbe  northwest  or 
■oath  of  the  river  Ohio,  ondor  the  laws  thereof, 
shall  escape  into  any  other  of  the  aaid  States  or 
Territories,  the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  ser- 
vice may  be  due.  his  agent  or  sitome;,  is  hereby 
empowered  to  seize  or  arrest  such  fugitive  from 
labor,  and  to  take  him  or  her  before  any  judge  of 
the  circuit  or  district  courts  of  the  United  Sutes, 
residing  or  being  within  tbe  State,  or  before  any 
magistrate  of  a  county,  city,  or  lown  corporate, 
wherein  such  seizure  or  arrest  ehsll  t>e  made  ;  and 
upon  proof,  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  judge  or 
magietrate,  either  by  oral  testimony  or  sBidavit 
taken  before  and  certified  by  a  magiatrato  of  any 
Buch  Stale  or  Territo^'i  that  the  person  >o  aeiiad 
or  arrested  doth,  under  tbe  lawa  of  the  Slate  or 
Territaiy  from  which  be  or  she  fled,  owe  service 
or  labor  to  tbe  penon  claiming  him  or  her,  it  shall 
be  tbe  duty  of  such  judge  or  magistrate  to  give  a 
certificate  thereof  to  such  claimant,  his  agent  or 
stlomej,  which  shall  bo  aufEcient  warrant  for  re- 
moving tbe  said  fugitive  from  labor  to  the  Stale  or 
Territory  from  which  be  or  she  fled. 

Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  sny 
penoD  who  shall  knowingly  aod  willingly  obatnict 
ur  hinder  such  claimant,  hU  agent  or  attorney,  hi 
so  seizing  or  arresting  such  fugitive  trom  labor,  or 
aball  rescue  such  fugitive  from  such  claimant,  his 
agent  or  attorney,  when  so  arrested,  puisuanl  to 
the  authority  herein  given  or  declared  ;  or  shall 
harbor  or  conceal  such  pwson,  after  notice  that  he 
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or  she  was  a  fugitive  from  labor,  as  aforesaid,  shall, 
for  either  of  the  said  oflTeDcee,  forfeit  and  pay  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Which  penalty  may 
bo  recovored  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  claim- 
ant, by  action  of  debt,  in  any  court  proper  to  try 
the  same ;  saving,  moreover,  to  the  person  claim- 
ing such  labor  or  service,  his  right  of  action  for,  or 
on  account  of,  the  said  injuries,  or  either  of  them. 
[Approved  February  12, 1793.] 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  neither  of  the 
two  cases,  does  the  law  provide  for  the  trial  of 
any  question  whatever  by  jury,  in  the  State 
in  which  the  arrest  is  made.  The  fugitive 
from  justice  is  to  be  delivered,  on  the  production 
of  an  indictment,  or  a  regular  affidavit,  charg- 
ing the  part^  with  having  committed  the  crime; 
and  the  fugitive  from  service  is  to  be  removed 
to  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  upon  proof, 
before  any  authorized  magistrate,  in  the  State 
where  he  may  be  found,  either  by  witnesses  or 
affidavit,  that  the  person  claimed  doth  owe 
service  to  the  party  claiming  him,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled.  In  both 
cases  the  proceeding  is  to  be  preliminary  and 
summary ;  in  both  cases  the  party  is  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  that 
his  liabilities  and  his  rights  may  all  be  there 
regularly  tried  and  adjudged,  by  the  tribunals 
of  that  State,  according  to  its  laws.  In  the 
case  of  an  alleged  fugitive  from  justice,  charged 
with  crime,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  in 
the  State  to  which  he  has  fled,  that  ne  is  guil- 
ty. Nor  in  that  State  is  he  to  be  tried  or  pun- 
ished. He  is  only  to  be  remitted  for  ttial  to 
the  place  from  which  he  came.  In  the  case 
of  the  alleged  fugitive  from  service,  the  courts 
of  the  State  in  which  he  is  arrested  are  not  to 
decide  that,  in  fact,  or  in  law,  he  does  owe 
service  to  any  body.  He,  too,  is  only  to  be 
remitted,  for  an  inquiry  into  his  rights,  and 
their  proper  adjudication,  to  the  State  from 
wliich  he  fled  ;  the  tribunals  of  which  under- 
stand its  laws,  and  are  in  the  constant  habit 
of  trying  the  question  of  slavery  or  no  slave- 
ry, on  the  application  of  individuals,  as  an  or- 
dinary exercise  of  judicial  authority.  There 
is  not  a  slave  State  in  the  Union,  in  which  in- 
dependent judicial  tribunals  are  not  alw^ays 
open  to  receive  and  decide  upon  petitions  or 
applications  for  freedom  ;  nor  do  1  know,  nor 
have  I  heard  it  alleged,  that  the  decisions  of 
these  tribunals  are  not  fair  and  upright.  Such 
of  them  as  I  have  seen,  evince,  certainly,  these 
qualities  in  the  judges. 

This  act  of  Congress  seems  to  have  passed 
with  little  opposition.  None  of  its  provisions 
were  considered  at  the  time  as  repugnant  to 
religion,  liberty,  the  constitution  or  humanity. 
Two  eminent  citizens  of  Massachusetts.  George 
Cabot  and  Caleb  Strong,  represented  that  State 
in  the  ScMiate  of  the  United  Stales.  The  for- 
mer, indeed,  was  one  of  the  Committee  for 
preparing  the  bill.    It  passed  the  Senate  with- 


out a  division.  In  the  House  of  Representap 
tives  it  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  forty' 
ei^ht  to  seven ;  of  these  severij  one  being  from 
Virginia,  one  from  Maryland,  cne  from  New 
York,  and  four  from  the  New  England  States; 
and  of  these  four  one  only  from  Masaetcha- 
setts. 

In  the  passage  of  this  act,  there  were  se* 
veral  propositions  for  modifications  and  amend* 
ments,  but  none  suggesting  Uie  propriety  of 
any  jury  trial  in  the  State  where  the  party 
should  be  arrested. 

To  me,  continued  Mr.  Webstse,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law  appear  absolutely  neces- 
sary, if  we  mean  to  fulfil  the  duties  positively 
and  peremptorily  enjoined  on  ns  bj  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  But  abolition  socie- 
ties and  abolition  presses  have  excited  the 
{>ublic  mind,  and  these  provisions  have  at 
ength  been  rendered  obnoxious  and  odious. 
The  passions  of  the  people  have  been  aroused 
against  them,  and  under  the  cry  of  universal 
freedom,  and  the  sentiment  that  there  is  a  rule 
for  the  government  of  public  men  and  private 
men  of  superior  obligation  to  the  Constitution, 
several  of  the  States  have  enacted  laws  to  ob- 
struct and  defeat  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
the  requisitions  of  this  act  of  Congress.  This 
has  rendered  it  imperative  on  Congress  to  make 
further  provisions  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
substantial  intentions  of  the  act.  With  this 
view  a  bill  on  the  subject  has  been  recently 
introduced  into  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Act  of  Congress  of  1793  made  no  pro- 
vision for  any  trial  by  jurj'  in  the  State  where 
the  arrest  of  the  fugitive  is  made,  and  at  this 
day  there  are  ^reat  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
any  such  provision.  The  main  one,  and,  per- 
haps, the  only  insuperable  one  has  been 
created  by  the  States  themselves  in  their  ill- 
considered  laws  refusing  those  aids  and  faci- 
lities without  which  a  jury  trial  is  impossible. 

But  at  the  same  time  nothing  is  more  false 
than  that  such  jury  trial  is  demanded  in  cases  of 
this  kind  by  the  Constitution,  either  in  its  let- 
ter or  its  spirit.  The  Constitution  declares, 
that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  there  shall 
be  a  trial  by  jury  ]  the  reclaiming  of  a  fugi- 
tive slave  is  not  a  criminal  prosecution. 

The  Constitution  also  declares,  that  in  suits 
at  common  law  the  trial  by  jury  shall  be  pre- 
served ;  the  reclaiming  of  a  fugitive  slave  is 
not  a  suit  at  the  common  law ;  and  there  is 
no  other  clause  or  sentence  in  the  Constitution 
having  the  least  bearing  on  the  subject. 

In  the  *^  agitations'^  on  these  questions,  there 
is  one  feature  that  strongly  marks  both  ex- 
tremes. 

A  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  of 
talent  and  rapidly  increasing  distinction,  CMr. 
Bissell,)  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of 
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RepresentatiTCs  on  the  21rt  day  of  February, 
made  Uiese  very  true  and  periinenl  remarks :_ 

"  I  am  not  to  tmmindful  of  truth  si  todeay  thai 
in  reaped  to  the  subjact  dow  nodei  coaaiderBtion, 
■ome  of  oui  Southera  IriBaia  have  good  caiua  to 
complsin.  Bet  il  miul  have  been  remarked  bf  «U 
of  US  that  the  represeatBtitei  from  ihoie  Stitet 
which  have  really  been  sgiieved  in  this  respect 
are  oot  those  who  bave  threatened  oa  with  disua- 
fon.  These  threats  bare  come  from  the  represen- 
tstiies  of  States  from  which,  I  venlure  to  ety,  on 
an  STorage  not  one  slave  escapes  in  five  years. — 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  alavo  eseaping  from  MImib- 
sipi  or  Alabama  T  Where  does  bo  go  to  I  Wbo 
belps  him  sway  ?  Certsinly  not  the  people  of  the 
North,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Mis- 
•onri,  the  only  States  uiat  ate  really  sufieren  by 
the  escape  of  slaves,  do  not  seem  to  have 
dreamed  of  diaiolution  as  a  remedy  I  while  repre- 
sentatives from  a  few  of  the  extreme  Southern 
Slates,  whence  alaves  could  no  more  escape  than 
from  ibe  island  of  Cuba,  see  ample  cause  and  im- 
peiioua  necessily  for  dissolving  th«  IToion  and  ee- 
tablishing  a  ■  Southera  confederacy,' in  tbs  alleg- 
ed fact  Ibal  tbeir  slaves  are  enticed  away  by  the 
citizens  of  the  North." 

Now  the  counterpart  of  Ihia  "  agitation"  pre- 
eente  an  eijually  singular  and  sinking  aspect 
in  the  fact  that  (he  greatest  clamor  and  out- 
cry have  been  raised  against  the  cruelly  and 
enormity  of  the  reclamation  of  slaves  in  quar- 
ters where  no  such  reclamation  has  ever  oeen 
made,  or  if  ever  made,  the  instances  areao  ex- 
ceedingly few  and  far  between  aa  lo  have  es- 
caped general  knowledge.  New  England,  it 
is  well  known,  is  the  chosen  seat  of  the  aboli- 
tion presses  and  the  abolition  socielies.  Here 
it  ia,  principally,  that  the  former  cheer  the 
morning  bv  full  columns  of  lamentations  over 
the  fate  of  human  beings  free  b^  nature,  and 
by  a  law  above  the  Constitution;  but  sent 
back,  nevertheless,  chained  and  manacled  to 
slaverv  and  to  stripes.  And  the  latter  re- 
freeh  themselves  from  daily  toil  by  orgies  of 
the  night  devoted  to  the  same  ouloourings  of 
philanthropy ;  mingling  all  the  while  their  ana- 
themas al  what  they  call  "  man  catching"  with 
the  most  horrid  and  profane  objurgalione  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  and,  indeed  of  the  whole 
Divine  Revelation.  They  sanctify  their  phil- 
anlhrophy  by  irreligion  and  profanity ;  they 
manifest  their  charity  by  contempt  of  God  and 
his  commandments. 

It  is  well  lo  inquire  what  foundation  there 
is  for  all  this  rhapsody  of  opinion,  and  all  this 
TJolence  in  conduct.  What  and  how  many 
are  llie  instances  of  the  seizure  of  fugitive 
slaves  which  these  persons  have  seen,  or 
which  have  happened  in  NewEngland  in  Iheir 
time  ]  And  what  have  been  the  circumstan- 
ces of  injustice,  cruelty,  and  atrocity  attend- 
ing them  1  To  ascertain  the  truth  in  this  re- 
spect I  bare  made  diligent  inquiry  of  members 


of  Congresa  from  the  bit  New  EngTartd  States- 
On  a  subject  eo  general  I  cannot  De  snre,  of 
course,  that  the  information  received  is  en- 
tirely accurate,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  say 
that  the    statement    which    1  am    about  to 

Ereeeni  may  be  relied  on  as  altogether  correct, 
ut  I  suppose  il  cannot  he  materially  errone- 
ous. Ine  result,  then,  of  all  I  can  learn  ia 
this ;  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  slave  has  evei 
been  made  in  Maine.  No  seizure  of  an  al- 
leged fngitive  slave  has  ever  been  made  in 
New  Hampshire.  No  seizure  of  an  alleged 
fugitive  slave  has  ever  been  made  in  Vermont. 
No  seiznre  of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  has 
ever  been  made  in  Rhode  Island  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  No  seizure  of  an  alleged 
fiigitire  slave  is  known  to  have  been  made  in 
Connecticut,  except  one  about  Iwenly-five 
years  ago,  and  in  that  case  the  negro  was  im- 
mediately discharged  forwant  of  proof  of  iden- 
tity. Some  instances  of  the  seizure  of  alleged 
fngitive  slaves  are  known  to  have  occurred  in 
this  generation  in  Massachusetts;  but,  except 
one,  their  number  and  their  history  is  uncer- 
tain ;  that  one  look  place  in  Boston  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago ;  and  in  that  case  some  chari- 
tably aisposeu  persons  offered  the  owner  a 
sum  of  money  which  he  regarded  as  less  than 
half  the  value  of  the  slave,  but  which  he  ag- 
reed to  accept  and  the  negro  was  dischareea. 
A  few  cases,  I  suppose,  may  have  occuired  in 
New  Bedford,  but  they  attracted  little  notice, 
nor,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  caused  any  com- 
plaint. Indeed,  I  do  not  know  thai  there  ever 
was  more  than  a  single  case  or  two  arising  in 
that  place.  Be  it  remembered  Ihal  1  am  speak- 
ing of  reclamations  of  slaves  made  by  iheir 
masters  under  the  law  of  Congresa.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  instances  of  violent  abduction  and 
kidknapping  made  by  pettons  not  professing 
to  be  reclaiming  their  own  slaves. 

In  those  Slates  where  those  reclamations 
really  lake  place ;  there  is  Utile  complaint  or 
excitement.  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania^  foi 
example,  lie,  the  one  on  the  slave  side  of  the 
line,  inc  other  on  the  free  side.  Slaves  not 
unfrequently  escape  from  the  latter  into  the 
former  State,  and  are  there  arrested.  On  such 
occasions,  there  isgenerally  nodirtlurbanceand 
no  exasperated  feeling.  But  Massachusetts 
grows  fervid  on  Pennsylvania  wrongs;  while 
Pennsylvania  herself  is  not  excited  by  any 
eense  of  auch  wrongs,  and  complains  of  no 
injustice.  The  abolitionists  of  Massachusetts, 
both  Ibe  out-and-out  and  the  ^uosi,  rend  the 
welkin  with  eympalhies  for  Pennsylvania, 
while  Pennsylvania  would  quile  as  willingly 
be  left  lo  her  own  care  of  herself.  Massachn- 
setla  tears  fall  abundantly  for  Pennsylvania 
sufferings;  but  which  sunerings,  Pennsylva- 
nia herself  knows  little  or  nothing  of.  No 
people  are  more  opposed  to  slavery  than  the 
people  of  Fennsylvania.  We  know,  especially, 
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that  Ihat  great  and  respectable  part  of  ber  po- 
pulation, the  Friends,  have  bofne  their  testi- 
mony a^insl  it  from  the  first.  Yet  Ibey  cre- 
ate no  excitement ;  they  seek  not  to  overthrow 
or  undermine  the  conatitnlion  of  their  country. 
They  know  tbat  linniieBs,  BleadinesB  of  prin- 
ciple, a  just  moderation,  and  unconquerable 
perseverance  are  tbe  lirtues  the  practice  of 
which  is  most  likely  to  correct  whatever  is 
Avronginthe  constilulion  of  the  social  eyateni. 
Between  Kentucky  and  Ohio  complaints 
have  arisen  occasional ly on  the  Bubiecl  of  fu- 
gitive slaves;  but  by  no  means  Id  ihe  ejtient 
which  has  been  tepreaented  by  the  Abolition 
Bocielies.  Slaveholders  in  Kentucky  complain 
of  the  difficalticB  which  Ihey  encounter  in  le- 
claiming  fugitives ;  and  the  people  of  Obio 
complain,  notof  the  execution  of  the  acl  of  Con- 

fress  and  reclamations  under  it,  but  of  the  con- 
uci  of  slaveholders,  in  comine  into  the  Sute, 
taking  and  carrying  back  their  slaves  by 
force,  and  without  legal  process.  The  Slate 
oi  Ohio  has  had  the  lUscietion  not  to  prohibit 
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her  oSicpts  and  msj(iatratts  from  ymiantaa^ 
the  du lie*  enjoined  on  ihem  by  the  act  of  Coo 

The  act  of  1793  gives  a  right  n(  action  to 
the  owner  of  a  fugitive  slave  against  any  per- 
son who  shall  harbor  or  conceal  him.  Such 
action*  have  been  brought  in  Ohio,  and  I  have 
heard  an  eminent  judicial  aathority  say  that 
be  has  found  no  more  o but ruciion  to  tbe  coarse 
of  judicinl  proceetlinge  in  these  cases  than  io 
others.  Ohio  juries  try  them  with  aa  mucb 
impartiality  and  calmntiw  as  they  tiy  other 

From  what  I  know  of  the  snbiect,  &[r. 
WEBETEa  concluded,  and  of  Ihe  public  men, 
and  of  the  people  of  those  two  Stated,  I  lolly 
believe  tliat,  it  left  enliiely  to  them,  a  law 
micht  be  paused  perfectly  salisfactory  to  ever; 
body,  except  those  whose  busineM  js  agitft- 
lion,  and  whose  objects  are  anything  hut  tb« 
promotion  of  pence,  hnrmony,  pairioiic  good 
will  and  the  love  of  i'moh  among  tbe  people 
of  tlie  United  States. 
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Cuba.  —  On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  May, 
1850,  Gen.  Lopez,  at  the  head  of  500  men, 
landed  at  Cardenas,  on  the  island  of  Cuba. 
His  design  was  to  seize  that  place,  secure  the 
cars,  march  on  Matanzas,  surprise  it,  and  then 
ascend  the  river  to  the  mountains,  and  there 
fortify  himself.  The  name  and  popularity  of 
Gen.  Lopez,  it  was  thought,  would  bring  the 
soldiers  and  citizens  to  his  standard.  His  force 
being  thus  swelled  by  the  increasing  confidence 
of  the  Cubans  in  his  resources,  he  would  soon 
be  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  army  of  the  gov- 
ernment. His  first  attack,  on  the  morning 
succeeding  the  landing,  was  on  the  jail.  The 
invaders  met  with  a  warm  reception  by  the 
few  troops  here  on  duty.  In  their  progress 
through  the  town,  they  were  fired  upon  from 
the  walls,  housetops  and  windows.  A  body 
of  Spanish  troops,  moving  towards  the  gov- 
ernor's house,  returned  an  answer  by  finng. 
The  governor's  house  was  then  attacked  and 
set  nre  to,  and  himself,  some  officers,  and 
about  forty  soldiers  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  adjoining  building.  They  were  thus  driven 
from  house  to  house,  until,  being  hemmed  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  the  fire,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Gen.  Lopez  then  address- 
ed the  citizens,  and  explained  that  the  Expe- 
dition came  to  the  island  to  offer  liberty  to  the 
inhabitants,  not  with  purpose  of  plunder.  He 
issued,  at  the  same  time,  strict  orders  that  no 
property  should  be  taken  without  being  paid 
for,  and  gave  other  necessary  orders.  The 
effect  of  these  measures  was,  that  the  Spanish 
soldiers  put  on  red  shirts  and  cockades  like  the 
invaders,  and  scattered  through  the  town  with 
the  ostensible  object  of  conciliating  the  people 
in  favor  of  the  new  visitors.  Little  impression 
was  made,  however,  for  the  Spanish  officers, 
throughout  the  whole  afiair,  remained  faithful 
to  their  flag. 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  invaders  was 
about  4  killed  and  10  wounded )  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Islanders,  upwards  of  20.  Gen. 
Lopez  states  that  there  were  not  more  than  100 
regular  soldiers  in  Cardenas  at  the  time  of  the 
attack,  but  news  had,  in  the  beginning,  been 
sent  to  Coliseo,  a  post  about  ten  miles  distant, 
and  to  Matanzas,  and  before  night,  reinforce- 
ments arrived.  During  the  day,  too,  some  of 
the  invading  force  had  become  somewhat  dis- 


couraged, and  a  portion  had  been  detailed  to 
place  the  wounded  and  a  quantity  of  coal  on 
board  the  Creole  steamer,  to  enable  her  to  re- 
turn for  fresh  troops.  Influenced  by  these  and 
other  strong  considerations.  Gen.  Ix>pez  deter- 
mined to  re-embark  his  men,  which  was  done 
soon  after  nightfall.  As  the  Americans  aban- 
doned the  city,  a  body  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  lancers  marched  into  it ;  a  part  took  up  a 
position  to  cut  of  retreat ;  the  others,  fifty  in 
number,  charged  the  retreating  troops,  and 
were  all,  with  one  exception,  shot  down.  In 
this  attack,  no  assistance  was  rendered  to  the 
invaders  by  the  citizens.  Being  disappointed 
in  their  expectations  of  arousing  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  knowing  that  a  large  force,  station- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  Cardenas,  was  moving 
down  upon  them,  the  soldiers,  ^^inst  the 
wishes  of  Gen.  Lopez  and  the  officers  who 
were  desirous  of  attempting  another  landing 
near  the  town  of  Mantua,  immediately  put  to 
sea  for  Key  West.  The  next  morning,  the 
Spanish  steamer  Pizarro  was  discovered  astern 
in  chase.  They  kept  ahead,  however,  and 
were  landed  in  safety  at  Key  West.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  Americans,  had  the  Pi- 
zarro overtaken  them,  to  have  boarded  her. 
She  had  about  two  hundred  troops  on  board, 
and  a  bloody  struggle  would  have  been  the  re« 
suit.  The  Creole  has  been  seized  by  the  Col- 
lector for  various  breaches  of  the  revenue  laws^ 
and  will,  doubtless,  be  forfeited. 

Eighty-four  doubloons  were  found  in  the 
treasury  at  Cardenas,  and  by  order  of  General 
Lopez,  distributed  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  among  the  soldiers. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  Gen.  Lopez,  with  se- 
veral of  the  officers  connected  with  the  Expe- 
dition, were  arrested  at  Savannah,  but,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  testimony,  were  immediately 
discharged  from  custody. 

In  the  correspondence  on  this  subject  be- 
tween the  Spanish  Minister  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Clayton  assures  Calderon  de 
LA  Barca  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  its  anxiety  to  repress  all  attempts 
of  agitators  and  adventurers  upon  any  part  of 
the  Spanish  possessions.  The  President,  he 
says,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  exercise  all  the 
power  with  which  he  is  invested  to  prevent 
aggressions  by  our  own  people  upon  the  ter- 
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Stories  of  friendly  nations,  and  will  use  every 
effort  lo  delect  and  to  arrest  for  trial  and  pun- 
ishment all  offenders  in  any  anned  expedition 
prohibited  by  oar  laws.  Three  ships  of  the 
Gulf  squadron  have  been  ordered  to  Cuba  lo 
prevent  the  landing  of  any  invadine  forces 
under  the  American  flag,  and  two  additional 
war  ships  of  great  force  and  epeed,  one  of 
which  was  the  sleam- frigate  Saranac,  have 
since  been  added  ;  the  Saranac,  within  a  few 
hours  after  credible  evidence  had  been  sub- 
milled  to  the  President  in  reference  to  the  in- 

Thirty-nine  persons  belonging  to  the  invad- 
ing force  on  board  two  small  vessels  have 
been  taken  off  Woman'sisland  by  the  Spanish 
steamer,  Pjzarro,  and  brought  to  Havana. 
Subsequently,  one  hundred  and  five  were 
taken  from  the  Mexican  Island  of  Conloy  on 
the  coast  of  Yucatan.  Respecting  these  last, 
Ihe  Secretary  of  Slate  instructs  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  American  Coneul  at  Havana,  to  impress 
upon  the  Spanish  authorities,  the  distinction 
between  those  who  have  committed  a  crime, 
and  those  captured  under  appearances  of  an 
intention  to  commit  a  crime,  and  says,  that  the 
President  claims  for  the  American  occupants 
of  the  Mexican  island,  that  they  are  not  guilty 
of  any  crime  for  which,  by  the  laws  of  civi- 
lized nations,  they  should  suffer  death.  They 
may  have  been  and  probably  were  guilty  of 
cnmes  for  which  Government  ought  in  good 
faith  to  punish  them ;  but  Ihe  President  is  re- 
solved that  they  shall  be  protected  against  any 
punishment  but  that  which  the  ttibuoal  of 
their  own  country  may  award. 

Some  Facts  about  Ccba.  —  No  census  of 
the  population  of  the  island  of  Cuba  has  been 
taken  by  the  Government  since  1841.  From 
other  sources  we  find  that  its  population  in 
1846  was  898.752 ;  of  whom  425,767  were 
while;  149,226  free  colored,  and  323,759 
slaves.  In  1841,  according  to  the  official  cen- 
sus, the  population  was  1,007,624,  of  whom 
418,291  were  white;  152,838  freecolored,  and 
426,495  slaves.  Of  the  colored  tree  popula- 
tion at  that  time  64,784  were  black,  and  88,054 
mulalloes.  The  number  of  mulattoes  among 
the  slaves  was  10,974,  There  was  a  transient 
population  of  some  38.000  not  included  in  the 
total  given  above.  There  were  at  the  lime 
222  schools,  at  which  9,082  free  children  re- 
ceived instruction  ;  of  these  640  were  colored. 
Out  of  the  total  number  5,325  paid  for  their 
instruction;  the  others  were  taught  gratuit- 
ously. We  are  unable  lo  say  whether  the 
present  condition  of  the  island  is  in  these  res- 
pects in  any  degree  meliorated. 

In  1847  statistics  were  published  by  the 
Government,  in  which  the  island  was  descri- 
bed a«  having  a  surface  of  45,530  square 
English  miles,  the  contiguous  Isle  of  Pines, 
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and  some  smaller  ones,  making  a  total  extent 
of  nearly  48,000  square  miles.  The  length  of 
the  island,  in  a  direct  line  from  east  lo  west, 
is  6S0  miles;  the  widest  breadth  335,  the  nar- 
rowest 26  miles.  From  the  southern  point 
of  Florida  to  the  northern  point  of  Cuba 
is  ]I3  miles;  from  Cuba  to  the  nearest  point 
in  Yulacan  is  132  miles,  of  Hayti  49  miles. 
From  Jamaica  Cuba  is  distant  89  miles.  In 
1849  its  exports  from  Havana  and  Matanzes 
were,  of  sugar,  949,748  boxes;  of  cofftt  371, 
894  arrohas;  of  molasses,  97,373  hogsheads; 
of  cigars  and  tobacco  (from  Havana  alone) 
1,273,  837  pounds.  Of  Matanzas,  the  white 
population  was  in  1846  estimated  at  10,039; 
the  free  colored  at  2,788,  and  the  slavey  4,159. 

Prussia. — There  has  been  a 
sastinate  the  King  of  Prussia. 
fired  from  a  stoopmg  or  half  kneeling  positi<Hi 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  King's  person,  and 
the  ball  striking  the  lower  part  of  his  arm, 
which  was  slightly  raised,  passed  out  at  the 
elbow.  The  man  was  instantly  seized  by  'be 
bystanders  and  proved  to  be  a  discharged  seN 
geant  of  Artillery  and  a  native  of  Potsdam. 
He  had  been  confined  in  the  hospital  at  Span- 
dan  as  a  lunatic,  and  had  subsequently  exhi- 
bited signs  of  insanity.  He  is  closely  guard- 
ed and  deprived  of  all  means  of  committing 
aelf-desiruction.  The  King  has  sufiered  but 
little  ill  effect  from  his  wound. 

France,— The  measures  of  the  Government 
daily  become  more  vigorous.  The  socialist 
success  in  the  late  Paris  elections  has  alarmed 
the  friends  of  order,  and  for  the  present  has 
strengthened  the  hand  of  the  Executive.  The 
old  political  divisions  are  nearly  lost  sight  of 
in  the  struggle  thiit  has  at  last  commenced  be- 
tween Ihe  socialists  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
middle  classes.  Like  the  Girondists  of  the  fint 
revolution,  these  classes  have  started  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  which  is  now  directed  against 
themselves.  Their  perpetual  attempts  at  a 
healthy  republicanism  are  thwarted  by  Ihe 
levity  and  anarchical  risings  of  the  mots  of 
the  large  cities,  and  the  reaction  is  despotism. 
The  impression  seems  universal  that  France  is 
on  the  vtrge  of  a  second  reign  of  terror,  mote 
bloodthirsty  and  devouring  than  the  first ;  for 
the  rage  of  the  Jacobins  against  law  and  or- 
der was  blind  and  unguided,  and  was  e.'thauB- 
led  by  its  own  spasmodic  efforts,  while  the 
Red  Republicans  are  sustained  and  united  by 
the  complacency  of  theory.  The  real  demo- 
cracy of  the  country  consequently  look  with 
less  disfavor  on  the  ambitious  designs  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  for  an  iron-handed  military  govern- 
ment is  a  better  alternative  than  Ihe  ferocious 
tyranny  of  the  Calibans  of  Communism. 

The  Legislative  assembly  though  resembling 
the  Girondists  in  their  present  position  Mem 
determined  to  avoid  the  error  of  that  faction, 
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and  will  hardly  fall  from  want  of  decision. 
They  have  adopted  the  maxim  of  Bonaparte, 
that,  with  mobs,  grape  shot  is  the  onl^  nego- 
tiator. There  are  now,  within  the  hmits  of 
Paris,  150,000  soldiers.  Consultations  are 
held  at  General  Chargarnier^s,  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  effectually  putting  down  an  outbreak 
should  it  occur.  Two  systems  have  been 
proposed ;  to  march  instantly  upon  the  insur- 
gents, and  carry  their  barricades  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet ;  or  to  let  the  insurrection  gain 
bead  at  first,  and  establish  itself  in  the  eastern 
arrondissements,  to  envelope  the  insurgents 
within  these,  and  bombard  the  quarters  they 
have  taken  possession  of.  A  vast  ouantity 
of  material  has  been  accumulated  at  vincen- 
nes,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  eastern 
districts  of  Paris,  and  alonff  with  these  prepara- 
tions, the  radical  press  has  been  almost  silenced 
by  the  severity  of  the  government.  These  vigor- 
ous measures  together  with  the  knowledge 
that  there  was  but  little  disatisfaction  amonz 
the  troops,  rendering  a  successful  outbreak 
highly  improbable,  have  induced  the  socialist 
leaders  to  discourage  the  wishes  of  their  fol- 
lowers for  another  emeute.  They  have  been 
compelled  again  to  trust  to  the  ballot-box,  al- 
tbouf  h  here  their  chances  are  ereatly  dimin- 
ished by  the  new  electoral  bill  that  is  now  on 
its  passage  through  the  assembly.  This  law 
will  permit  those  only  to  vote  who  pay  the 
personal  tax  of  three  days^  labor  or  its  value 
and  have  resided  for  three  years  in  the  same 
tarUon,  There  are  not  more  than  one  million 
indigent  adults  in  France,  and  the  first  provi- 
Bion  consequently  will  not  diminish  materially 
the  number  of  voters.  But  the  residence  qual- 
ification will  curtail  immensely  universal  suf- 
frage, for  throughout  the  whole  of  France 
there  is  a  large  floating  population,  moving  in- 
to the  cities  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
drawn  back  at  others,  by  the  annual  demand, 
into  the  vine-growing  and  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. 

But  it  is  not  the  amount  of  the  votes  thus 
cut  off  that  excites  the  indignation  of  the 
Socialists  at  this  measure.  Men  of  unsettled 
and  roaming  habits,  must,  from  the  very  state 
of  mind  that  these  habits  induce,  be  restless 
and  fond  of  novelty.  The  stability  that  comes 
from  attachment  to  places  and  persons  they 
nast  ever  want.  Conservation  is  the  offspring 
not  of  the  intellect  alone,  nor  always  of  the 
interest,  but  of  the  wtiole  moral  man.  The 
•oals  sends  out  roots  into  society  and  exists 
with  it  and  by  it.  But  time  and  rest  are  re- 
({Qired  for  this.  Intense  selfishness  and  reck- 
lessness follow  on  incessant  change.  Men 
become  social  Arabs — there  hand  is  against 
every  man  and  every  man^s  hand  is  against 
them. 

In  this  class,  whether  indigent  or  opulent, 
vt  always  found  the  germs  of  revolution. 


Every  vote,  consi^quently,  cut  of  by  the  Elec- 
toral bill,  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  advo- 
cates of  law  and  order.  It  is  a  most  stringent 
measure,  and  may  check  completely  for  a 
time  the  rising  power  of  the  Ked  Republicans. 
Its  most  objectionable  feature  is,  that  it  offers 
a  nrecedent  for  further  curtailments  of  the 
sunra^e.  By  successive  invasions  of  this 
right,  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  narrow 
limits  to  wnich  the  system  of  Louis  Philippe 
had  restrained  it. 

Germany.  The  Congress  at  Berlin  has  closed. 
Prussia  has  established  the  Bundy  which  com- 
prises herself  and  all  the  sovereign  princes  who 
do  not  wear  a  crown.  Hesse  has  remained  firm^ 
and  has  abandoned  Austria  and  the  four  Kings, 
and  denounced  their  scheme.  All  the  States 
in  Union  with  Prussia  will  attend,  by  their  re- 
presentatives, the  Austrian  Congress  at  Frank- 
fort, but  with  a  full  reservation  of  the  rights 
of  the  Union,  and  a  denial  to  Austria  to  sum- 
mon any  such  Congress  as  head  of  the  old 
and  defunct  confederation ;  accepting  her  sum- 
mons, however,  as  an  invitation  to  a  deliber- 
ation on  the  affairs  of  universal  and  collective 
Germany.  The  States,  when  they  come  to 
Frankfort,  will  vote  singly,  and  each  on  its 
own  behalf,  but  in  unison  v^ith  the  principle 
of  concord  agreed  upon  at  Berlin,  and  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Prussian  £u7uf.  Austria  cannot  ob- 
ject to  this  and  all  conflict  on  the  question  of 
rifhtwill  be  avoided. 

The  members  of  the  Prussian  Union  regard 
the  Congress  at  Frankfort  as  nothing  more 
than  a  voluntary  assembly  of  Plenepotentia- 
ries  of  the  thirty-five  German  Governmenls  for 
a  specific  purpose ;  and  deny  that  their  delib- 
erations can  bind  any  State  who  does  not  at- 
tend there.  The  despatch  from  the  Prussian 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  German  powers 
assembled  at  Berlin,  to  the  Prussian  Envoy  at 
Vienna,  is  a  very  masterly  slate  paper,  and  is 
the  first  document  issued  by  the  new  German 
Power.  We  are  willing  to  hope  that  a  Ger- 
man Government  has  at  length  been  formed ; 
since  a  common  and  unanimous  resolve  has 
thus  been  taken  by  the  Pariiament  of  the  as- 
sembled Princes.  They  act  as  one — they  re- 
present one  country.  Thus  Prussia  has  calm- 
ly persevered ;  she  held  her  position  at  Erfurt : 
she  has  strengthened  it  at  Berlin ;  she  will 
maintain  it  at  Famkfort.  She  has  raised  a 
loan  of  £2,700,000,  (18,000,000  thalers),  in 
her  own  territory,  promptly  and  without  any 
aid  from  foreign  money  markets,  so  that  she  is 
in  a  position  to  place  her  army  on  a  war  foot- 
ing^ should  it  be  necessary. 

The  new  Bund  comprises  within  its  limits 
all  the  countries  bordering  on  France  and  Bel- 

?:ium ;  therefore  the  defence  of  the  western 
rontier  depends  upon  it.     There  will  now  be 
for  the  first  time  since  1815,  an  eflicient  and 
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nnileil  fiemian  army.  Let  the  staten  of  (Jrr- 
manylie  represented  ncthey  will  al  Frankfort 
the  iiiemliers  of  the  Bund  will  fom  a  Bfcal 
majoriiy.  For  the  preeelit  however,  Aus'tia 
may  allempi  10  form  a  counier' union,  whieb 
she  will  tinil  difficult,  if  not  imposeible  la  ef- 
fect, she  now  make*  it  a  eine  qua  non  that,  if 
she  enters  an^  «uch  union,  she  mnat  enter  it 
with  her  entire  monarchy.  But  woald  Saxo- 
ny, or  Bavaria,  or  Wuri  em  berg  agree  lonuch 
an  arran^emenl,  and  be  totally  Tostandali»nrh- 
ed  in  such  a.  inasa  1     As  for  Hanover  it  is  oi- 
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itntr»  of  tiie  Bund.  " 
inuBt  eilhrr  come  into  llie  UermaD  I 
(at  aa  she  is  German  aiij  no  funher,    > 
must  un-Gertnanize  herwlf,  anil  form  kii  A<w-  I 
trian  Kmpir*  txieiTinl  to  and  iaJeMndent  ij  J 
Germany  ;  and  lhi«  Intter,  we  UiJnR,  «bc  wiS    ^ 
do.  with  her  predilectiuni.  her  hahiis  and  tier 
l#Ivle^cie^  ila  the  best  thing  she  can  do,  both 
for  heriirlf  and  (or  tbe  [>vac«  am]  repose  of  Ea*' 
rope. — National  Intriltgtnttr. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


Pictorial  FitU  Book  0}  tht  Sevalutitm :  m  H-  ' 
Itutratian*,  by  Pan  and  Pencil,  of  Hitiory, 
Sctnery,  Biography,  Selict  and  Tradilioni  of 
the  War  for  Indtpendenet :  By  Benson  J,  Los- 
smo.  With  bU  huodred  Elngravings  on  wood  : 
By  Loning  and  Barrilt.  Chiefly  from  originsl 
Bketches  by  tho  author.  New  York ;  Harper  A, 
Brotbera.     1850. 

We  have  received  the  three  lint  numbeia  of  Ihie 
extremelf  elegant  work  which  ia  illuBtralcd  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  subject.  It  is  the  pictorial 
■nd  descriptive  record  of  a  journey  recently  per- 
formed to  all  the  most  important  locslilies  of  the 
American  Revolntion.  The  plan  is  very  attrac- 
tive, embracing  the  characterietics  of  a  book  of 
travels  and  a  history.  The  work  is  to  bo  issued 
•emi-monthly,  and  will  be  completed  in  about 
twenty  numbers,  of  forty-eigbt  large  octavo  pages 
each,  at  twenty-live  centa  a  number.  The  wood 
eagraviDgs,  illustrating  persons,  placea  and  events, 
•re  eiquieilely  designed,  and  engraved  on  steel  with 
admirable  laete  and  akill.  It  seetB  to  us  to  be  the 
best  illustrated  work  of  the  season  ;  nor  is  the  style 
of  the  writer  delicient  in  fluency  or  elegance.  It 
id  a  mixture  of  the  narrative  and  descriptive,  such  [ 
aa  is  suitable  to  the  design  of  the  work.  If  the 
pubhc  do  justice  to  this  work  its  copy-right  will 
become  extremely  valuable  to  the  author. 

Tie  Shouldtr  Knot :   ailon/of  the  Mventeenlh 
ctntury:  By  B.  F,  Tefft.    New  York;  Harp- 
er &.  Brotbera.     1850. 
A  story  of  tho  days  of  Richelieu,  told  in  a  aeri' 

ous  and  dignified  style,  which,  we  ate  relieved,  and 
happy,  to  be  able  to  say,  la  not  an  imitation  of  Scolt 
or  James.  The  writer  is  a  man  of  thought,  and 
though  we  have  no  leisure,  just  at  this  moment,  to 
read  his  book  from  cover  to  cover,  and  thereby  be 
enabled  to  pronounce  upon  the  story,  we  can  say 
with  a  safe  conscience,  that  the  book  ia  a  work  of 
a  man  of  sense  and  of  a  cultivated  writer.  It  is 
intended  to  illustrate  the  advent  of  the  age  of  un- 
derstanding; the  modem  age.  The  idea  of  the 
work  is  new  and  striking. 

Life  of  Join  Calvin:  By  Thomas  H.  Dyes    New 

York:  Harper  &  Biothera. 

This  worit  has  been  unfavorably  mentioned  in 
the  North  British  Review  ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  be  the  beet  of  its  kind,  eince, 
strange  as  it  may  sound  to  some  of  our  readers, 
the  abuse  of  a  book  by  an  English  periodical  ciitic 


has  as  tittle  eliect  upon  our  Own  opinion  of  it  ps  it 
would  upon  its  author.  Criticism  in  England  ii 
done  by  rule.  Books  are  disponed  of  in  squads 
and  phalanxes,  by  your  mechanical  English  critic, 
sccording  lo  the  party  he  serves,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  talent  with  which  (hey  are  executed. 
This  volume,  which  we  have  not  read,  has  a  very 
hne  poitrait  of  John  Calvin,  one  of  the  most  le- 
maikable  faces  m  the  world.  The  British  Re- 
viewer affirms  that  the  aioH  prominent  idea  in  this 
life  of  Calvui,  which  he  admits  is  skilfully  execu- 
ted, is  antagonism  10  the  great  Reformer, 
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ciel  recommendation  of  the  work  lo  American 
Theologians ;  with  whom  the  doctrine  of  Free  Will 
very  extensively  prevails. 


Life  and  CorTe»ponienee  of  Andrete  Comie,  AT. 

D.!  By  Geohos Combe.  Philadelphia:  A. Hart. 

Late  Carey  and  Hart.     1B50. 

This  is  a  life  of  Dr.  Combe,  ihe  brother  of  tho 
famous  Phrenologist,  to  whom  that  icience  owes 
its  respectability  and  celebrity  more  than  to  any 
other  man,  except  Spuiahiera,  and  by  whom  this 
life  ia  written.  Il  is  a  work  which  we  can  com- 
mend aa  every  way  worthy  of  the  subject  and  Iba 


The  publishers  have  not  sent  us  the  last  num- 
bers of  this  work.  The  beginning  of  it  was  de- 
lightful, but  we  can  say  nothing  of  the  coDclusioa 
from  not  having  eeon  it.  The  character  of  Pen- 
dennis  aa  il  was  earned  through  the  tint  threa 
or  four  numbers,  was  perleclly  fascinating  and 
original,  the  follies  and  the  generosities  of  a  high 
spirited  young  gentleman  in  middle  lile,  Eubject  to 
all  the  temptatione  of  the  world  in  London. 

Hittory  of  the  PoVe  Adminiitration.  By  LvcixK 
B.  Cbase.  Member  of  the  S9lh  and  3Uth  Con- 
grees.     New  York:  George  Putnam. 


work,  undertlood  ui 

Cat  Ministration,  supposing  it  to  be.  of  c< 

lory  of  (he  Union  newspaper,  for  ihe  last  («o  years. 

The  work  is  a  Eerioua  delisnte  of  the  adminiMra- 

tion   of    Mr.    Polk.       On    page  463  the  author 

"  pauses  10  consider  the  advances  which    have 

been  aade  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Folk," 
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four  States.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  arc  bound  to  admit  this  procedure, 
for,  as  they  are  a  constitutional  and  a  law- 
loving  people,  they  must  abide  by  the  terms 
of  annexation. 

Previous  to  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Mexico,  the  people  of  Texas,  then  an  in- 
dependent State  at  war  with  Mexico, 
passed  a  law  by  which  they  declared  that 
the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  a  part  of  the 
country  with  which  they  were  at  war, 
should  bo  included  within  their  own  bound- 
aries :  It  was  a  declaration  founded  on  a 
supposed  right  and  preparatory  to  a  con- 
quest. Before  the  Texans  had  succeeded 
in  making  their  pretensions  good,  they 
were  annexed  to  the  United  States.  The 
first  subsequent  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  was  to  find  an  equitable 
boundary  ;  this  effort  failed  through  the 
refusiil  of  Mexico  to  negotiate.  The 
grounds  of  her  refusal  have  been  else- 
where discussed.  The  event  of  the  war 
as  was  expected,  was  unfavorable  to  her  ; 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  have  our  terri- 
tories extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
By  cession  and  purcha.se,  the  territories  of 
Northern  California  and  of  New  Mexico 
were  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Texas  then  said  to  us,  '  Since 
you  iiiado  war  Jen"  us,  what  wo  clahued 
before  the  war,  and  which  you  have  con- 
quered from  our  enemy,  belongs  to  us  ;  we 
laid  claim  to  New  Mexico,  and  we  reas- 
sert our  claim  ;  if  our  claioi  was  just  be- 
fore the  war,  it  is  good  after  it. 

We  are  told  by  Southern  bitter-endists 
that  the  beginning  of  all  our  trouble,  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  is  in  this  quarrel  be- 
tween the  people  of  New  Mexico,  who  wish 
to  organize  a  separate  State,  and  the  Tex- 
ans who  claim  to  have  a  right  to  extend 
their  laws  over  them.  Because  a  few  thou- 
sand adventurers  in  Texas  claim  to  be  the 
governors  of  a  few  thousand  in  New  Mexi- 
co, are  the  affairs  of  a  nation  of  twenty 
millions  to  be  thrown  into  hopeless  confu- 
sion, and  a  civil  war  to  be  begun  between 
the  North  and  South,  to  end,  as  it  is  claimed, 
in  mutual  destruction?  Is  this  the  wis- 
dom of  our  Nashville  Convention  ?  Are 
we  to  have  our  throats  cut  because  we  wish 
to  make  New  Mexico  a  State  ?  Why,  Tex- 
as herself  is  proposing  to  divide  lier  own  ter- 
ritory into  States  ?  If  this  policy  is  the  le- 
gitimate fruit  of  the  institution  of  slavery, 


no  wonder  then  that  Republicans  hate  sla* 
very  and  pronounce  it  the  direfiilest  corse 
that  ever  visited  mankind.  Why,  in  such  a 
war  as  must  follow,  by  the  will  of  our 
Nashville  Conventionists,  upon  this  mise- 
rable border  skirmish,  more  men  would  be 
destroyed  in  the  space  of  a  year,  more  ca- 
pital be  wasted  in  the  South,  more  negroes 
set  free  for  want  of  masters,  and  more 
courage  and  fury,  idly  expended,  than  would 
suffice  to  conquer  all  Mexico,  and  colo- 
nize half  a  dozen  puny  States  like  Santa 
Fe.  Men  enough  fell  in  Mexico  to  biild 
a  new  State  in  the  wilderness:  money 
enough  was  expended  to  put  such  a  State 
under  cultivation,  and  stock  it  with  negroes 
or  with  cattle. 

Men  threaten  war  because  they  think  it  a 
brave  thing,  and  patriotic  ;  but  courage  is 
not  so  very  rare  a  trait  in  America  th&t 
those  who  possess  it  should  be  so  eager  to 
display  it :  nor  is  tliere  necessarily  any  con- 
nection between  ferocity  and  patriotism,  nor 
any  credit  in  despair ;  and  when  the  des- 
peration is  either  feigned  or  foolish,  it  is 
even  discreditable  and  contemptible.  All 
men  know  that  Southern  men  make 
good  soldiers — perhaps  as  good  as  any  in 
the  world — and  it  is  surely  not  necessary 
that  entire  populations  should  be  destroyed 
and  rooted  out  in  order  to  prove  what  all 
men  believe,  that  the  South  is  full  of  testy 
and  valiant  fighting  men. 

The  South  wishes  to  have  a  territori- 
al government  established  over  New  Mex- 
ico for  the  protection  of  slave  immigra- 
tion into  that  territory,  or,  as  they  express 
it,  to  give  them  an  equal  chance  with  the 
North  to  occupy  their  share  of  the  newly 
acqiiired  territory. 

They  demand  also  the  establishment  of  a 
territorial  government  over  the  lower  half 
of  California,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

We  can  discover  no  objections  to  the 
granting  of  these  demands,  beyond  those 
which  arise  out  of  the  Southern  doctrine  it- 
self, that  the  territory  should  be  loft  open 
to  every  species  of  immigratioii ;  leaving  it 
to  the  people  of  the  territories,  organized 
as  States,  to  determine  for  thciusclves, 
whether  slavery  shall  bo  allowed  or  sup- 
pressed. The  South  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  the  est;iblishmcnt  of  a  territorial 
government  for  the  avowed  and  express 
purpose  of  protecting  a  particular  species  of 
emigration,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the 
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^>eople  who  are  already  occupants  of  the 
-territory  ; — as  are  the  people  of  New  Mexi- 
co and  California, — would  be  in  violation  of 
-the  Democratic  principle,  that  the  general 
^vemmcnt  ought  not  to  interfere  either  for 
-the  establishment  or  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

It  is  very  possible   that  by  acceding  to 
-the  wishes  of  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
snd  of  Southern  California,  the  South  may 
sacrifice  her  chance  of  converting  those 
territories  into  slave  states  ;  but  we  hold 
that  she  is  a  gainer  thereby,  notwithstand- 
ing this  apparent  loss,  by  the  whole  extent 
and  value  of  the  rule  thereby  established. 
If  the  South,  under  pretence  of  estab- 
lishing a  territorial   government,  for  the 
better  regulating  and  disciplining  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territories,  shall  introduce  there- 
by, mto  the  policy  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, a  precedent  of  interference,  she  gains, 
perhaps,  the  introduction  of  slaves  for  a 
brief  period  in  Southern   California  and 
^'cw  Mexico,  without  any  evident  profit  to 
bersolf,  but  she  loses   all  the  ground  for 
which  she  has  been  contending  since  the 
b^^ginning  of  this  controvercy  ;  she  estab- 
li*h(a  the  right  of  the  general  government 
to  use  means  for  the  introduction  as  well  as 
for  the  suppression  of  slavery  ;  she  also 
pnJcipitates  the  creation  and  annexation  of 
New  States  on  the  Northern  side,  created 
*nd  annexed  merely  to  maintain  the  bal- 
ance of  power;  an  operation   by   which 
Dothiag  is  gained,  and  a  great  deal  is  lost ; 
»8  it  is  better  not  to  begin  the  battle  rath- 
er than  to  conquer  first  merely  to  be  con- 
^uorwi  agsiin. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  the 
S'Juth  concede  freely  to  the  people  of 
S<iutLom  California  the  right  of  judginir 
wr  themselves  in  this  matter,  and  to  the 
P<^I»Ieof  Now  Mexico  the  same  right,  they 
bavi»  CRtablished  for  themselves  a  precedent 
of  infinite  value.  The  right  of  government 
*nt«jrfon»nce  will  tlum  have  been  effectu- 
ally and  forever  abolished,  and  the  freedom 
of  lw:il  sDveroijrnties  established  beyond  the 
P')'*''ihility  of  disturbance. 

If  the  power  of  a  loeal  sovereignty  iscon- 
"'rro<I  upon  it  by  the  general  government, 
th'.'^is  some  shadow  of  an  argument  that  the 
j^Hi'ral  government  might,  upon  occasion, 
f'iume  the  power  it  had  conceded.  If  on 
jhe  othrr  hand,  the  democratic  principle 
b  allowed,  that  the  local  sovereignty  is  in- 


Senous,  and  inheres  in  the  citizen,  poten- 
ly  at  least,  from  the  moment  of  his  be- 
coming an  occupant  of  the  soil,  not  only 
are  the  rights  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
to  defend  their  territory  established,  and 
those  of  the  people  of  Southern  California^ 
but  those  also  of  the  inhabitants  of  every 
state  of  the  Union,  and  of  every  territory. 
Local  government  begins,  and  local  sover- 
eignty is  conferred,  as  soon  as  the  people 
have  assembled  in  such  numbers  and  force 
as  to  organize  a  state.  From  that  moment 
their  rights  in  regard  to  domestic  institu- 
tions are  not  to  be  disputed.  Of  what  in- 
calculable value  would  the  adoption  and 
establishment  of  such  a  principle  become, 
when  the  admission  of  new  states  on  the 
Southern  side  of  the  Union  begins  to  be 
agitated.  The  present  generation  will  pro- 
bably behold  the  disintegration  of  the  Mex- 
ican Republic ;  the  independence  of  tho 
West  Indian  Islands,  or  at  least  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Kico.  New  states  will  be 
formed  out  of  these  territories,  then  be- 
come independent,  which  will  apply  for 
admission  to  the  Union ;  tho  application 
will  be  voluntary ;  tliese  new  states  will 
seek  protection  at  our  hands ; — protec- 
tion against  their  own  internal  disor- 
ders. Let  the  principle  be  once  establish- 
ed that  the  right  of  local  legislation  shall 
be  acknowledged  from  the  beginning,  in- 
dependently of  all  preparatory  and  territo- 
rial government,  the  dangers  of  civil  war 
and  of  a  second  crisis  like  the  present,  will 
be  forever  averted. 

But  that  is  not  all.  By  making  this 
concession,  or  rather  by  establishing  for 
themselves  this  immovable  precedent,  tho 
Southern  states  will  have  built  for  them^ 
selves  a  wall  of  protection  and  a  founda- 
tion of  security  for  all  time.  They 
will  have  established  the  right  of  local  so- 
vereignty beyond  the  reach  of  argument  or 
accident.  Thereafter,  nothing  but  revolu- 
tion could  disturb  them. 

On  mature  consideration  we  cannot  but 
admit  with  Calhoun,  that  the  estalilMiment 
of  a  line  of  compromise  L»  equivah*nt  to  tho 
estjiblishment  of  a  fundamental  law  for 
the  supprcission  of  slavery.  A  certain  de- 
gree of  latitude  is  talk<Ml  of  as  a  line 
which  shall  be  extendi?d  to  the  Pacific. 
By  its  establl'*hment  there  is  a  seeming 
gain  on  the  part  of  the  South,  and  yet 
in    conceding    it,    tho    South    will   con- 
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cedo  also  tlie  principle  which  it  involves, 
nauiely,  that  the  general  government  has 
power  to  prepare  the  territories  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  free  or  slave  population.  We 
have  hitherto  argued  that  government 
does  possess  this  power,  and  we  believe  it 
to  be  congenial  to  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  all  governments.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances however,  and  with  an  eye  to 
the  future,  we  feel  ready  to  adopt  the  po- 
licy, though  not  the  argument  of  Calhoun ; 
as  an  argument,  we  hold  it  incapable  of  de- 
fense, as  a  policy  we  desire,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  see  it  established. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  trc 
effects  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  line. 
A  portion  of  California  will  be  cut  off  upon 
the  north,  and  a  portion  of  New  Mexico, 
including,  of  course,  Santa  Fe  ;  and  by  the 
establishment  of  this  lino,  as  effectually  as 
by  any  Wilmot  proviso,  the  severed  parts 
will  be  protected  against  the  introduction 
of  slaves. 

Southern  California  and  Southern  New 
Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  are  given  over 
to  slave  immigration  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  pro- 
slavery  proviso  has  been  imposed  south  of 
the  line,  and  a  Wilmot  proviso  north  of  it. 
Such  must  bo  the  effects  of  this  linear  le- 
gislation, if  it  is  to  have  ant/  effects, — if  it  is 
not  a  mere  tub  to  the  whale. 

if  it  has  effects,  it  interferes  with  the 
cherished  principle  of  the  South,  and  ex- 
hibits a  regulative  power  over  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  people.  It  is  a  species  of  pre- 
paratory legislation,  creating  Northern  and 
Southern  interests.  As  we  have  before 
said,  we  are  willing  to  concede  the  adoption 
of  the  line  :  but  always  with  the  reservation, 
that  the  effect  which  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
duce sliall  be  nullified  by  the  speedy  admis- 
sion of  the  territories  into  the  system  of  the 
Union.  We  are  by  no  means  of  opinion 
that  it  is  judicious  or  expedient  for  North 
or  South  to  adopt  any  extended  system  of 
preparatory  legislation.  We  believe  that 
nature  and  circumstance  will  sufficiently 
legislate  for  the  territories,  and  that  the 
people  had  better  be  loft  to  themselves,  to 
adopt  such  form  of  government,  and  such 
institutions,  as  they  please,  that  coming 
generations  may  thereby  escape  the  horrors 
of  civil  war. 

The  Wilmot  proviso,  instead  of  adopting 
a  parallel  of  latitude,  adopts  an  existing 
boundary.     A  lino  of  compromise  is  but  a 


modification  of  the  proviso ;  as  a  measure  of 
peace,  we  would  concede  it ;  but  only  on 
condition  that  no  unfair  advantage  be  here- 
after taken  of  it ;  that  It  sliall  not  impede 
the  admission  of  the  'new  States  ;  that  it 
shall  not  he  a  shield  for  aggression;  that 
it  shall  not  impair  existing  rights;  that 
it  shall  not  affect  the  rights  of  new  States 
after  their  admission ;  that  in  case  the 
people  of  Northern  California^  or  thepeO' 
pie  of  Sante  Fe^  shall  in  future  see  fit  to 
tolerate  slavery  within  their  limits^  or  the 
people  south  of  the  line  see  ft  to  exclude 
it^  no  j^roviso  whatsoever ^  nor  any  adopt' 
ed  parallel  of  latitude^  shall  he  brought 
forward  as  a  reason  of  interference  with 
them  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  sovereign 
rights  as  States. 

Temporizing  and  partial  legislation  such 
as  this  of  a  line  of  division,  will  not  avert 
evil  from  the  future.  Not  many  years 
will  have  elapsed  before  new  difficidties, 
more  formidable  than  the  present,  will 
have  arisen  to  distract  us  if  we  temporize 
with  the  evils  of  the  present  crisis. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  all  young  govern- 
ments, that  they  have  no  precedents  not 
principles  ;  and  that  is  our  misfortune.  Wc 
have  a  theory,  but  we  have  no  precedents; 
we  have  a  constitution,  but  we  have  no 
governmental  policy.  Our  fault  is,  that  wc 
do  not  sufficiently  respect  ourselves  and  oui 
destiny.  We  are  vexed  with  the  turmoil  and 
the  necessities  of  to-day  ;  we  talk  of  gov- 
ernment as  though  it  were  an  experiment : 
but  men  cannot  make  experiments  witb 
nations  ;  we  might  as  well  put  our  hand  tc 
the  wheels  of  the  universe.  It  is  Goc 
alone  who  can  experiment  vni\\  nations. 
Look  at  the  other  side,  if  you  wish  t( 
see  signs  of  dissolution  ;  it  is  there,  i: 
any  where,  that  experiments  arc  tried 
and  not  amongst  ourselves.  Ours  is,  at  thL 
moment,  the  most  solid  government  on  th< 
face  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  an  integral  niembei 
of  the  commonwealth  of  nations,  and  iti 
place  in  history  is  already  taken  and  estab 
lished.  The  American  Republic  is  no 
an  experiment,  it  is  a  divine  necessity. 

While,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  we  en- 
deavor to  compose  the  differences  which  a 
present  agitate  us,  it  is  surely  wise, — it  L 
becoming — to  regard  also  the  remote  future 
The  act  of  union  and  naturalization  has  ye 
to  be  completed.  The  theory  of  the  con* 
stitution  has  yet  to  be  carried  out  in  it 
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spirit.  Every  man  to  whom  the  helm  of 
Btate  is  entrusted,  or  any  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs,  if  he  be  a  true 
Republican,  and  worthy  of  the  country  to 
which  he  owes  his  existence  and  hb  liber- 
ty, will  look  upon  himself  as  in  some  mea- 
sure a  defender  of  the  Republic.  He  has 
its  principles  and  its  laws  at  heart ;  its 
glory  and  its  emoluments  are  his ;  its  wealth 
and  its  prosperity  are  his.  The  manly  en- 
joyments of  his  life,  those  which  flow  out 
of  self-respect  and  conscious  freedom ; — 
these  happinesses  he  derives  from  it,  and 
for  these  he  returns  his  love  for  his  coun- 
try,— his  patriotism. 

It  is  a  day  of  conciliation.  The  power 
of  the  Republic  has  passed  into  new  hands, 
worthy  and  able  to  receive  it ;  the  most 
venerable  names  of  the  age  are  placed  by 
circumstance  and  by  choice  of  the  people 
over  the  responsibilities  of  affairs.  For  the 
party  now  in  power  it  is  an  epoch  of  glory 
and  of  hope.  It  is  a  day,  indeed,  of  con- 
ciliation, but  it  is  a  day  of  principle,  also. 
The  men  to  whom  the  nation  looks  at  this 
moment  for  pacification  and  defence  against 
the  fury  of  faction,  have  earned  for  them- 
selves already  the  highest  honors  of  states- 
manship. To  their  reputation  nothing  can 
be  added,  save  the  honor  of  presiding  suc- 
cessfully over  the  present  crisis. 

Premising  so  much  of  the  spirit  and  prin- 
cipics  which  actuate  us  in  this  controversy, 
we  propose,  for  the  serious  consideration  of 
our  readers,  the  following  hints  toward  a 
plan  of  conciliation : 

Since,  as  far  as  wo  are  acquainted  with 
it,  the  feeling  of  the  North  is  less  than  ever 
ready  to  concede  anything  of  the  ground  it 
has  taken,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  affair 
by  the  withdrawal  of  opposition  on  that  side 
or  on  the  other,  is  quite  hopeless,  let  us  agree 
upon  an  armistice,  and  for  a  time  declare  a 
truce  to  all  hostilities.  If  the  truce  be  only 
for  a  day,  it  will  give  us  time  for  reflection ;  in 
that  brief  interval  there  will  be  leisure 
given  to  count  our  numbers,  to  measure  our 
conquests,  and  weigh  our  losses.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  found,  when  the  roar  of  the 
conflict  is  stilled,  and  the  smoke  of  bat- 
tle has  somewhat  cleared  away,  that  we 
have  been  wasting  our  powers  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  that  the  controversy  is  being  decided 
by  no  effort  of  ours,  but  by  the  sUent  and 
irresistible  movement  of  events  and  fiwces 
over  which  we  have  no  control. 


The  first  trace  in  the  outlines  of  a  plan 
for  conciliation,  which  we  submit  to  our 
readers  of  the  adverse  factions,  will  be  sim- 
ply the  acceptance  of  that  fundamental  and 
well  considered  rule, 

I. 

That  the  power  of  'protecting^  amelio- 
ratings  or  abolishing,  institutions  of  caste 
in  a  State^  lies  with  the  people  of  that 
State,  and  not  with  the  people  of  any  oth" 
er  State ^ — much  less  with  the  nation. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  cannot  le- 
gislate for  the  people  of  Carolina,  nor  these 
two  together  for  any  other  State.  The  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  States  assembled 
may  legislate  for  interests  common  to  the 
whole,  but  not  for  a  part. 

The  power  of  local  emancipation  belongs 
to  local  sovereignty,  and  cannot  be  exer- 
cised by  the  imperial  or  general  sovereign- 
ty. The  States  of  California,  the  Mormon 
State  of  Deseret,  with  that  of  New  Mexi- 
co, although  not  admitted  to  the  Union, 
are,  nevertheless,  organized  in  some  degree, 
and  have  a  body  of  laws.  The  public  do- 
main in  these  States,  excepting  such  parts 
as  may  be  conceded  to  the  State  of  Texas, 
belongs,  of  course,  to  the  United  States, 
and  they  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
general  government.  The  claim  of  Texas 
being  either  satisfied,  or  set  aside,  as  it 
may  happen,  it  will  become  necessary  to 
extend  the  protection  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment over  New  Mexico.  That  State 
has  population,  wealth,  to  a  certain  degree ; 
an  old  constitution,  and  one  but  just  now 
formed  to  supersede  it ;  she  has,  in  short, 
every  thing  that  belongs  to  a  State.  She 
is  subordinate  to  the  Union  indeed,  and  had 
not  her  people  shown  themselves  organically 
able  to  become,  and  to  be, a  State,  the^ve- 
reignty  over  per.  ons  in  her  territory  would 
have  lodged  in  the  United  Stages.  But 
as  circumstances  now  are,  the  imposi- 
tion of  laws  by  the  general  government 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  protection, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  of 
national  government  over  all  the  States, 
would  be,  indeed,  a  virtual  usurpation — an 
usurpation  not  within  the  letter  of  the  law, 
but  certainly  within  its  spirit. 

We  now  come  to  our  second  hint  toward 
a  plan  of  conciliation ;  which  is  embraced  in 
the  following  proposition : 

II. 

That  the  presence  or  absence  of  castes 
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%  a  State^  asking  admission  to  the  Union^ 
shaU  not  in  future  be  raised  as  a  bar  to  its 
admission. 

The  new  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Ca- 
lifornia are  seeking  admission  to  the  Union; 
other  States,  formed  out  of  the  territory  of 
Texas,  will  in  future  bo  seeking  admission. 
In  accordance  with  the  principle  that  the 
power  of  local  emancipation,  or  of  the  abo- 
lition or  protection  of  castes,  belongs  to  the 
local  sovereignties,  let  it  be  understood,  that 
the  establishment  of  a  territorial  govern- 
ment is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Euch  government  an  instrument  of  forcing 
the  inclinations  of  the  people  and  impos- 
ing upon  them  an  uncongenial  constitu- 
tion. Laying  aside,  on  our  part,  all 
pretentions  to  a  general  authority  or  con- 
trol over  the  wishes  of  the  rising  sove- 
reignties of  the  South  and  West,  and  be- 
lieving that  in  future  the  establishment  of 
territorial  governments  will  rarely  or  never 
be  called  for,  we  have  offered  the  above 
hint  toward  conciliation. 

Casting  an  eye  over  the  probabilities  of  the 
future,  let  us  see  what  we  have  in  prospect : 
and  first,  there  is  no  probability,  should  the 
Canadas  seek  admission  to  the  Union,  of  their 
asking  for  a  territorial  government ; — they 
will  come  in  as  States.  On  the  South,  should 
any  portion  of  Mexico  or  of  the  West  India 
Islands  seek  admission  to  the  Union,  they 
will  come  in  as  organized  States,  as  in  the 
case  of  Texas.  The  extension  of  a  pro- 
slavery  or  of  an  anti-slavery  proviso  over 
the  people  of  these  new  States,  and  more 
especially  over  those  which  are  to  be  formed 
out  of  the  territory  of  Texas  will  be  a  thing 
not  to  be  thought  of :  it  will  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  extend  any  such  proviso.  Sla- 
very will  have  been  already  either  esta- 
blished or  abolished,  previous  to  admission, 
in  every  State  that  will  hereafter  seek  ad- 
mission to  the  Union — which  brings  us  to 
our  third  hint  towards  conciliation : 


III. 


T7iat  our  knowledge  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  2>^ople  of  any  new  State  apply- 
ing for  admission  to  the  Union^  intend  to 
use  the  power  guaranteed  to  them  by  their 
admission,  shall  not  be  admitted  in  Con- 
gress as  an  argument  for  or  against  tlieir 
admission. 

The  admission  of  a  State  into  the  Union 
is  an  effectual  and  perfect  guaranty  to 
it  of  protection  in  the    exercise  of   its 


local  sovereignty.    Oneht  it  then 
process  of  admission,   m  the  pit 
establishing  its  unquestionable  po 
be  forestalled  in  the  exercise  o 
powers }    If  a  certain  authority  ij 
with  the  people  of  a  State  appl; 
admission,  and  of  right  belongs 
people,  ought  they  to  oe  forcstsule 
exercise  of  that  authority  at  the 
when  they  arc  seeking  to  have  the  a 
use  it  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  i 
The  establishment  of  a  territor: 
emment  is  in  order  to  assist  the  pe< 
territory  in  the  free  organization  oj 
selves  as  a  State,  and  not  directly 
rectly  to  impress  them  with  the  sci 
and  desires  of  other  States,  or  to  bi 
in  the  adoption  of  any  particular 
fundamental  law  :   therefore,  as  a 
ward  conciliation,  we  propose , 

IV. 

That  it  shall  be  understood  it 
as  the  established  policy  of  the 
government,  that  while  the  peoph 
and  of  all  the  States  shall  be  pern 
exert  all  lawful  means  of  per  sue 
induce  the  people  of  new  States 
blisJi  this  or  that  form  of  local  so\ 
ty^  it  shall  not  be  within  the  powi 
general  government  to  establish  a 
rial  sway  Jor  the  direct  purpose  c 
encing  the  local  institutions  of  th 
sovereignty. 

We  conceive  that  the  extension 
ry  over  new  territories  is  an  evil  t 
pricatcd,  but,  under  the  circumstan 
in  view  of  all  that  has  happened 
likely  to  happen  in  future,  we  offer  t 
hint  toward  conciliation.  If  the  | 
is  adopted  by  the  body  of  the  \Vh 
that  no  particular  system  shall,  by  i 
tical  maoliiaations  or  contrivances,  I 
upon  any  people  who  may  lq  future 
mission  to  the  Union  ;  but  if  that  p 
voluntarily  and  of  their  own  accor 
cising  therein  the  sovereignty  wl 
longs  to  them  in  common  with  j 
States,  tolerate  or  suppress  institu 
lowed  in  other  States,  they  shall 
cause  of  such  conduct,  be  outlai 
excluded  from  the  empire.  Th 
then  be  a  possibility  of  peace  and 
ity  in  the  party  of  union,  and  on  i 
ground  that  we  can  at  present  disc 

The  imposition  of  a  territoral 
ment,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  e 
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ing  or  of  sappressing  skvery,  would  be  an  ' 
assumption  on  the  part  of  Congress  of  a 
power  strictly  within  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution, but  which  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  of  popular  and 
local  liberty. 

In  California,  the  people  have  been  al- 
lowed to  shape  their  own  Constitution  ;  no 
proviso,  either  for  the  establishment  or 
suppression  of  negro  slavery,  was  extended 
over  them.  The  people  of  New  Mexico 
are  in  the  same  position,  and  have  exer- 
cised the  same  liberty.  Earnestly  as  we 
dread  and  depricate  the  extension  of  slave- 
ry, even  over  countries  fitted  by  nature  to 
receive  it,  we  are,  nevertheless,  satisfied 
that  all  legislative  action  to  prevent  it,  as 
well  as  to  establish  it,  either  by  territorial 
proviso  or  by  other  measures  akin  to  that, 
will  in  future  be  of  no  avail.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  a  general  proviso  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  slavery  south  of  a  certam  line, 
or  within  the  territoty  of  Texas,  had  been 
adopted,  and  that  afterward  the  people  of 
a  new  State  formed  within  that  territory 
should  apply  for  admission,  with  a  general 
law  prohibiting  slavery  incorporated  into 
their  constitution  ;  —  would  it  be  possible 
for  us  to  refuse  them  admission  ?  Or  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  new  State,  with  slavery 
established  by  its  constitution,  were  to  ap- 
ply, in  the  face  of  a  proviso  against  slavery; 
and  on  its  rejection  it  were  to  apply  again, 
with  the  obnoxious  law  erased  from  its  sta- 
tutes, and  it  were  then  admitted,  an  equal, 
sovereign  State  among  the  rest, — would 
anything  be  gained  by  such  a  procedure  } 
Would  not  this  new  State,  with  full  pow- 
ers of  sovereignty  guaranteed  to  it  by  its 
admission,  bo  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
other  States,  notwithstanding  all  provisos  } 
and  would  not  its  people  have  the  power, 
under  that  equality  and  guaranty,  to  revise 
their  constitution  and  re-establish  slave- 
holders in  their  rights  —  if  not  over  slaves 
recently  emancipated,  yet  over  others  af- 
terward introduced  ? 

New  Mexico  and  California  present  them- 
selves as  free  States ; — they  will  perhaps  be 
admitted  as  free  States ;  and  yet,  they  have 
in  reserve  the  power  of  revising  their  own 
constitutions,  and  in  future  of  toleratmg 
slavery  within  their  proper  limits.  This 
power  they  will  exercise  on  an  equality 
with  their  sister  States.  Can  anything  bo 
more  obvious  than  the  fruidessness  and  the 


mischief  of  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
general  government,  under  the  present  as- 
pect of  affairs,  to  exercise  its  power  for  the 
establishment  or  prevention  of  slavery ,  where 
the  people  themselves  are  already  organized 
and  able  to  regulate  their  own  affairs.  Agi- 
tation  in  or  out  of  Congress,  in  this  direc- 
tion, ought  therefore  to  be  indefinitely  sus- 
pended, since,  however  desirable  or  how- 
ever honest  the  ends  proposed  by  the  agita- 
tors, their  action  cannot  affect  the  final 
issue. 

As  a  fifth  hint  towards  conciliation,  we 
propose ; 

That  the  people  of  the  Southern  States 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  in  sincere 
amity ^  do  take  into  consideration  and  es- 
timate for  themselves  the  prohahle  good 
which  may  accrue  to  the  nation  by  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  traffic  in  the 
District  of  Columbia, 

While  the  people  of  the  South  insist 
upon  the  continuance  of  this  trafiBc,  they 
insist  upon  the  continuance  of  agitation, 
and  the  constant  deepening  of  sentiments 
of  hostility  on  the  side  of  the  North. 
Whatever  course  they  may  pursue  among 
themselves,  in  regard  to  the  traffic  in  slaves, 
they  cannot  fail  to  see,  that  its  continuance 
in  a  territory  which  is  common  to  the  free 
and  slave  States,  is  a  deadly  and  intolera- 
ble insult  to  the  Northern,  Western,  and 
Eastern  populations ;  and  that  its  continu- 
ance there,  of  trifling  benefit  to  themselves, 
exasperates  the  entire  nation,  and  keeps  up 
a  feeling  which  no  concession  on  their  part 
can  ever  cure.  To  the  stability  of  their 
institutions  it  adds  nothing,  but  rather  en- 
feebles them,  by  arraying  against  them  the 
sentiments  of  the  civilized  world.  Slavehold- 
ers know  that  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  the 
worst  feature  in  their  institutions,  and  is 
injurious  in  a  high  degree,  even  to  them- 
selves. Sentiments  of  decency,  considera- 
tions of  interest,  and,  above  all,  of  patri- 
otism, should  inspire  them  with  the  resolu- 
tion to  suppress,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
this  great  original  cause  of  dissention  and 
agitation. 

Our  sixth  hint  towards  conciliation, 
touches  the  quarrel  between  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  a  quarrel  which  is  fast  ripen- 
ing into  a  war  between  two  dbtinct  popu- 
lations, one  recently  admitted,  the  other 
not  yet  admitted  under  the  guarantees  of 
the  constitution. 
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y  The  territory  oontended  for  liyTezas 
bcl(^igcd  origbiallj  to  Mexico,  but  was  ob- 
tained from  that  Kepnblic  by  a  treaty,  and 
cassioQ  to  the  United  States.  Texas 
had,  indeed,  passed  a  law  that  the  territory 
should  be  hers ;  negotiatiODs  were  set  on 
foot  by  the  United  States  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  of  Texas ;  these  nego- 
tiations were  rejected  by  the  government  of 
Mexico,  and  a  Mexioan  army  advanoed  to 
the  line  of  the  disputed  territory.  That 
army  was  met  and  defeated  by  the  army  of 
observation  sent  thither  by  the  Umted 
States.  A  general  war  ensued.  Mexico 
was  invaded  and  overcome.  She  then,  for 
the  first  timev  entered  upon  negotiations.  It 
was  considered  desirable  for  the  United 
States  to  possess  a  larger  territory.  As  a 
measure  of  peace  and  conciliation,  Mexico 
ceded  to  the  United  States  her  territory  of 
New  Mexico,  an  intend  part  of  her  Ke- 
public.  By  the  same  act  she  ceded  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  boundary  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Mexico  was  fixed  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  other  lines  convenient 
for  the  separation  of  the  two  Republics. 
The  treaty  of  sessiog  was  not  with  Texas, 
but  with  the  United  States.  The  compen- 
sation of  $15,000,000  was  paid,  not  by 
Texas,  but  by  the  United  States.  If  a 
conquest  was  made,  it  was  not  made  by 
Texas,  and  if  New  Mexico  U  a  conquest, 
she  belongs  in  right  of  conquest  to  the  con- 


blaHte 


qoeriDg  power ;  ai 
possessor,  Texas  m 
from  the  Ui  1 1  Bi, 
by  treaty  or  o  n  xrom  hat  poirar.  ^ 
United  States  nas  power  to  eede  Uiiiiw| 
to  a  State,  and  States  may  cede  laniiMj 
to  the  nation ;  baft  the  okim  of  Tens 
made  before  the  war  waa  nol  wrtitlkhsd  liy 
conquest,  nor  was  then  aDjbavgnaW- 
tween  the  people  of  Texas  and  llie  iBtioi 

at  large  that  the  conqnered  teniftoqr  AooU 
belong  to  Texas. 

.  Let  New  Mexico,  widi  anftdda  lio» 
daries,  ascertained  by  the  lawfid  aadwl 

enquiries,  be  in  jHKxl  ttme  eslaUahed  k  kr 
rights,  as  a  Territwy;  and  if  ifc  oh 
be  proved  that,  throa|pi  uxf  *himJmi 
ity  or  misnnderstandui^,  ^poo^a^ 
Texas  have  soflbred  ugmry  m  tk  |w 
cedure  of  the  war  aoid  of  fkm  ta^ 
let  them  receive  oompenaaiioiiiy  dowi 
and  even  three-fold  oompenaatiaB,  if  iktk 
be  necessary  for  a  •  paoiflealhia  «C  4i 
Union ;  and  if  a  balance  of  iigwrisB. 
compromise  of  rights  most  of  ] 

ter  into  the  settlement  of  this 

let  the  concession  of  more  fthaiiliav 
tained  rights  to  the  State  of  Team  baaoldF 
against  concessions  on  the  nut  of  fc 
l^uth.  With  the  measure  anddw. 
of  those  mutual  concessions  we  _ 
to  meddle.  Concession  riioold  \m  if^  W 
concession,  or  it  is  no  ooneeasioii. 
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SONNET. 


Tht  eervant,  Truth,  and  soldier,  I  wonld  be ; 
Life  is  a  conflict,  and  true  deeds,  I  find. 
Spring  out  of  manly  courage.    The  strong  mind 
Rages  ever  in  fierce  battle.    Victory, 
Loss  and  defeat,  the  sharp  recovery. 
The  late  won  triumph  and  its  crown  entwined 
With  empire,  and  the  power  to  loose  or  bind,—* 
Theec,  outward,  do  but  name  and  typify 
The  battle  and  the  triumph  of  the  Soul. 
At  her  command  the  passions  belch  their  fires, 
And  all  the  creatures  of  her  wide  control. 
Arts,  loves,  thoughts,  impulses,  and  fierce  desires. 
She  with  one  purpose  and  one  aim  inspires. 
And  from  her  calm  enthronement  guides  the  whole. 
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WHAT  CONSTITUTES  REAL  FREEDOM  OF  TRADE? 


Such  is  the  question  to  which  we  mean  to  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers,  believing  it  one  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  knowiog  that  there  exist  in  relation  to  it  impressions  that  are  most  erroneous,  and 
that  may,  as  we  think,  be  removed  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  phenomena  by  which  real  freedom 
of  trade  is  characterised. 


Throughout  the  world,  and  at  all  ages, 
men  have  been  disputing  about  words  to 
which  they  attached  no  distinct  ideas ; 
and  such  is  still  the  case.  The  writers  of 
Europe,  opposed  to  Democracy^  quote,  in 
illustration  of  its  evils,  the  example  of  Ath- 
ens, whose  citizens  lived  in  the  streets  and. 
in  the  courts,  occupied  in  the  government 
of  the  people  of  a  thousand  subject  towns 
and  cities ;  or  in  theatres  erected  and  main- 
tained by  aid  of  taxes  imposed  on  those 
subjects,  who,  when  themselves  in  Athens, 
were  denied  participation  in  the  amuse- 
ments for  the  support  of  which  they  were 
taxed.  In  a  democracy,  or  government  of 
the  people,  there  can  be  no  subjects ;  where- 
as in  a  government  b^  a  people,  masters  are 
numerous,  and  the  condition  of  the  subject 
approaches  near  to  that  of  a  slave.  Athens 
had  numerous  subjects,  and  therefore  could 
be  no  democracy,  thou&;h  it  is  ever  referred 
to  as  such.  M.  de  TocqueviUe  wrote  of 
democracy  in  America,  while  proving  in 
every  page  of  his  work,  his  entire  inabdity 
to  furnish  such  an  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  society  which  constitute  demo- 
cracy, as  would  enable  us  to  recognize  it 
when  we  might  chance  to  meet  it.  The 
owner  of  a  thousand  slaves  calls  himself  a 
democrat^  and  stigmatizes  the  employer  of 
a  hundred  workmen  as  an  aristocrat.  We 
are  dsdly  called  upon  to  support  certain 
measures  because  they  are  democratic ^  jet y 
when  examined,  they  not  unfrequently  prove 
to  be  precisely  such  as  would  be  advocated 
by  men  who  desired  to  diminish  the  power 
of  self-government,  and  destroy  democracy. 
At  one  time,  certain  measures  are  advocat- 
ed as  democratic  in  their  tendency ;  and  at 
another,  precisely  similar  ones  are  denoono- 


ed  as  anti'democraticj  and  the  people  who 
vote  not  unfrequently  lend  their  aid  in  sup* 
port  of  measures  the  direct  effect  of  which 
is  to  transfer  power  from  themselves  to  oth- 
ers who  should  be  their  servants,  but  thus 
become  their  masters. 

So  is  it  with  many  other  terms  in  con- 
stant use.  Civilization  is  in  the  mouth  of 
every  one,  vet  where  shall  we  find  such  a 
definition  of  its  phenomena  as  will  enable 
us  accurately  to  distinguish  it  from  barbar- 
ism ?  M,  Cruizot  undertook  the  task  and 
failed,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
the  reader  of  his  History  of  Civilization 
rises  from  its  perusal  with  no  distinct  idea 
of  the  subject  of  the  work.  Unable  to 
describe  the  thing  of  which  he  wrote,  he 
invites  attention  to  a  period  of  Roman  his- 
tory described  as  one  of  rapidly  advancing 
civilization,  whereas  a  little  further  knowl- 
edge would  have  enabled  him  to  see  that  it 
was  one,  all  the  phenomena  of  which  were 
evidences  of  rapidly  advancing  barbarism. 
We  are  daily  told  that  certain  occurrences, 
indicating  deterioration  of  physical  or  moral 
condition,  are  the  necessair  consequences 
of  increasing  civilizatiodlV  whereas  were  we 
in  possession  of  any  generallv  recognized 
test  of  civilization,  we  should  find  those 
occurrences  to  be  the  Result  of  measures 
tending  in  the  opposite  direction.  France 
claims  to  be  at  the  head  of  civilization ; 
yet  France  is  ever  at  war,  either  abroad  or 
at  home,  and  war  and  barbarism  are  syno- 
nymous. 

Another  of  these  terms  is  Slavery.  Of 
all  our  readers,  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
does  not  suppose  himself  capable  of  furnish- 
ing a  definition  of  the  word,  and  yet  how 
few  in  number  of  the  definitions  thus  sup* 
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plied  would  stand  !  The  English  journal- 
ist looks  with  horror  upon  the  idea  of  sell- 
ing a  negro  slave,  jet  he  prints  without  re- 
mark a  paragraph  like  the  following,  in  re- 
lation to  the  people  of  the  sister  kingdom, 
of  whom  he  is  accustomed  to  write  as  being 
free: 

*^  Out  of  three  hundred  creatures  who  were 
seen  and  S{)oken  to  by  the  proprietor  of  this 
journal,  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  Kilrush 
Workhouse,  forty-six  have  since  died  of 
starvation.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
April,  a  poor  man  died  of  destitution  on  the 
road-side  near  Knockeven.  It  is  further  stated 
that  at  the  last  accounts  from  the  Kilrush 
Union,  six  hundred  patients  were  under  medi- 
cal treatment  from  diseases  arising  principally 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  food.  An  inquest 
was  held  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  ult.,  at 
Ballinalacken,  on  the  body  of  Michael  Fitz- 
gerald, and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was, — 
"  Death  for  the  want  of  food."  The  same  day 
an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  a  young 
lad  named  James  Grady,  and  the  verdict  was, 
— *^  Death  from  disease  of  the  lungs,  acceler- 
ated by  destitution."  The  papers  abound  with 
similar  accounts.  The  details  of  some  of  the 
cases  are  truly  touching  and  heart-rending." — 
Limerick  Examiner, 

The  man  who  is  given  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  parish  overseer  is  far  less 
free  than  he  who  is  sold  to  a  master  who 
needs  his  services,  and  is  willing  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  lodge  him  well  in  return  there- 
for. The  Irishman,  expelled  from  his 
wretched  holding,  would  rejoice  to  find  that 
he  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  bought  by 
any  one  who  would  treat  him  as  are  treated 
the  slaves  of  Georgia. 

The  abolitionist  rejects  the  cotton  of  the 
well-fed,  well-clothed,  and  wcU-lodged  la- 
borer of  Tennessee,  preferring  that  of  the 
free  Hindoo,  who  perishes  of  pestilence, 
consequent  upon  a  famine,  itself  the  result 
of  tyranny  and  oppression  so  universal  and 
complete  that  the  poor  ryot,  or  little  occu- 
pant of  the  soil, is  enabled,  and  with  truth, 
to  declare  that  ^^  his  skin  alone  is  left  him." 
The  British  government,  at  enormous  cost, 
maintains  fleets  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  the  negro  slave 
trade,  and  employs  other  fleets  on  the  coast 
of  China  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
people  of  that  country  to  grant  a  market 
for  opium  produced  in  India  by  free  peo- 
ple, whose  condition  is  worse  than  that  of 
slaves.  It  emancipates  the  black  man  in 
the  West,  and  enslaFcs  the  brown  one  in  the 


East ;  and  the  advocate  of  the  one  measure 
is  equally  the  advocate  of  the  other.  It 
would  seem  obvious  from  this,  there  are  no 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  attached  to  any  tiC 
these  terms,  and  equally  so,  that,  until  we 
can  agree  upon  some  definition,  expressing 
clearly  the  idea  that  is  meant  to  be  conveyed 
by  them  we  shall  continue  to  occupy  oar- 
selves  in  disputing  about  words  instead  of 
things.  In  other  sciences,  this  difficulty 
does  not  exist.  The  word  gravitation^ 
whenever  and  however  used,  conveys  al- 
ways the  same  idea.  So  is  it  with  all  the 
terms  of  physical  science,  and  hence  it  is 
that  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world  find 
80  little  difficulty  in  understanding  each 
other,  whilo  it  is  rare  to  find  two  men  en- 
gaged in  the  discussion  of  any  question 
touching  the  condition  of  man  who  do  not 
greatly  differ  as  to  the  signification  <^  the 
terms  they  use. 

Of  all  those  now  in  use  among  men, 
there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  that  10  more 
frequently  used  than  that  otfree  trad^^ 
nor  one  in  relation  to  which  there  exists  so 
much  difference  of  opinion.  By  one  por- 
tion of  the  community  it  is  believed  that 
the  immediate  adoption  of  a  certain  system 
which  passes  by  that  name  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  unmixed  good ;  while,  by  an- 
other, it  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Pandora^fl 
box,  abounding  in  evil,  and  yet  both  par- 
ties would  be  found  agreeing  that  they 
themselves  preferred,  in  the  performance 
of  their  exchanges  with  each  othcri  the 
most  perfect  freedom  of-  trade. 

What  is  it  that  constitutes  freedom  (tf 
trade  }  As  in  the  case  of  democracy,  civi- 
lization, and  slavery,  every  one  of  onr 
readers  will  find  himself  prepared  with  a 
definition,  yet  it  will,  as  we  think,  be  diffioolt 
to  find  among  them  all  a  single  clear  and 
definite  idea — such  an  one  as  will  embrace 
and  explain  accurately  the  pnenomena  which 
constitute  real  freedom  of  trade.  Like  the 
other  terms  to  which  we  have  referred,  it 
seems  very  simple,  yet  few  would  be  found 
to  be  agreed  in  determining  precisely  what 
it  meant.  The  Englishman  boasts  that  his 
country  is  the  land  of  free  trade,  yet  the 
farmer  cannot  apply  his  own  labor  to  the 
conversion  of  his  own  malt  and  hops  into 
beer,  nor  can  hb  wife  apply  her  own  labor 
for  the  conversion  of  her  taUow  into  can- 
dles;  while  the  brewer  is  required  to  brew. 
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and  the  tallow-chandler  to  make  his  candles, 
according  to  law.  The  ovmer  of  disen- 
gaged capital  cannot  determine  for  him- 
sel|;4he  mode  of  its  employment.  If  he 
would  purchase  land,  he  finds  hunself  sur- 
rounded by  men  who  can  neither  sell  their 
property,  nor  give  it  to  their  children,  and 
if  he  study  the  works  of  the  most  eminent 
advocates  of  free  trade,  he  finds  that  the 
community  is  benefited  by  restraints  up- 
on trade  m  land,  the  source  of  all  pro- 
duction.* If  he  would  bank,  he  is  met  by 
the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England ; 
and  if  he  study  the  speeches  of  another  emi- 
nent advocate  of  free  tarade,']*  he  will  find 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  community 
that  the  monopoly  should  be  maintained. 
The  owner  of  a  machine  cannot  send  it  to 
distant  countries  without  a  license.  The 
inventor  of  an  improvement  cannot  make 
it  public  without  the  payment  of  a  tax. 
The  little  owners  of  a  saving  fund  must 
make  their  investments  in  consols  which 
yield  but  three  per  cent.  Throughout 
England,  there  is  no  real  freedom  of  trade. 
The  system  tends  to  build  up  great  land- 
holders, great  farmers,  great  manufactur- 
ers, great  editors,  great  lawyers,  great  con- 
veyancers, great  railroad  speculators,  and 
great  men  of  many  other  classes,  while  pre- 
venting the  existence  of  a  free  market  for 
either  labor  or  capital ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  these  ereat  men  are  surround- 
ed by  an  infinite  numoer  of  small  men,  whose 
utmost  exertions  are  insufficient  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  adequate  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing,  because  of  the  vast  number  of  per- 
sons who  stand  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer,  and  who  must  be  supported, 
even  if  both  producer  and  consumer  be 
forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the  workhouse : 
and  yet  England  now  claims  to  be  empha- 
tically the  land  of  free  trade,  because,  quite 
recently,  she  has  abolished  some  restrictions 
on  the  smallest  and  least  important  portion 
of  her  trade,  tliat  with  distant  nations. 

The  example  of  that  country  is  held  up 
to  us,  and  we  are  told  that  any  departure 
from  the  system  there  known  by  the  name 
of  "  free  trade"  would  have  "  an  un&vor- 
able  effect  on  public  opmion  in  England," 
and  English  writers  lecture  us  on  the  ad- 

*  See  McCnlloch  on  the  Succession  to  Property 
vacant  by  death, 
t  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
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vantages  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  with- 
out perceiving  that  here  it  is  that  trade  is 
freest,  and  that  it  is  for  them  to  pattern 
after  us,  instead  of  urging  that  we  should 
pattern  after  them.  The  owner  of  land 
nere  disposes  of  it  as  he  pleases.  The* 
farmer  may  make  his  own  candles,  brew 
his  own  beer,  and  bum  his  own  bricks. 
The  author  communicates  his  ideas  to  the 
world  without  beins  subjected  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax,  and  the  mechanic  exports  his 
machine .  without  a  license.  Everywhere 
there  exists  a  freedom  of  trade  in  land 
and  labor,  and  the  products  of  both,  else- 
where unkown ;  and  yet  because,  in  some 
certain  matters,  we  do  not  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  England,  we  are  reproached  as  being 
slaves  to  ancient  prejudices,  and  behind  the 
age — the  result  of  ignorance  of  the  great 
principles  of  English  political  economy. 

Anxious  to  meet  the  good  opinion  of  our 
trans-Atlantic  relatives,  we  occasionally 
make  a  step  in  their  direction,  the  result  of 
which  has  thus  far  been,  and  that  invaria- 
bly, to  close  the  mills,  furnaces,  and  work- 
shops of  the  Union  ;  the  places  at  which 
men,  women  and  children  were  accustomed 
to  trade  off  labor  in  exchange  for  the  ne- 
cessaries, convenience,  ana  comforts  of 
life.  The  spinner  was  thus  denied  the 
power  to  trade  her  labor  for  cloth,  for  the 
reason  that  trade  had  become  free.  The 
mechanic  was  deprived  of  the  power  to 
trade  his  labor  for  food  for  his  children, 
because  trade  had,  become  free.  The  mi- 
ner, desirous  to  trade  bis  labor  for  coal,  was 
compelled  to  remain  idle,  or  to  raise  food, 
because  trade  had  become  free.  The  fur- 
nace-man, unable  to  exchange  his  exertions 
for  food  and  clothing,  found  mat  it  was  free- 
dom of  trade  that  had  produced  the  inabil- 
ity to  trade— «nd  thus  a  general  paralysis 
of  trade  was  called  perfect  freedom  of  trade. 

If  we  look  to  England  we  see  precisely 
the  same  results  with  each  and  every  step 
in  the  direction  known  as  free  trade.  Eve- 
ry packet  biings  advice  of  diminished 
power  to  exchange  labor  for  commodities, 
the  consequences  of  which  are,  diminished 
home  consumption,  diminished  prices  of 
commodities,  further  diminution  in  the 
price  of  labor  and  increased  necessity  for 
exporting  to  foreign  countries  both  the  men 
who  have  lost  the  power  to  trade  off|  their 
labor  for  commodities,  and  the  commodities 
no  longer  needed  to  be  given  in  exchange  for 
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of  the  increaong  nnmlMt  of  pantos  «oni- 

{lelled  to  lira  in  alcic-luniset,  and  eoopd- 
ed  to  make  Uieir  ezchan^  tonn^  As  me- 
dium of  poor-bw  ^imrinaa,  beoMM  of  in- 
ability to  nuke  their  aoonstoaed  exebaogw 
of  labor  for  food — Bad  montli  after  noath, 
ve  have  to  nmaik  As  ' 


for  expelling  fr  _ 

men  and  ohOdnn  irixt,  aadar  llua  n 
ally  free-tnde  ^stem,  are  dqnirad  «f  the 
power  to  trade  offtlun  azartioiw  b  ex- 
change for  fi>od  and  ohrtiung — and  jti  Gn^ 
land  okinu  to  ba  the  land  of  free  trade. 

If  we  turn  to  Ireland,  also  the  ksd  of 
free  trade,  we  see  an  almost  total  inalHli^ 
to  tiade  off  labor  in  ezobange  Ibr  either 
food  or  clothing.  Canada  baa  free  ttade, 
jet  she  ia  anaue  to  tnde  off  labor  fiv  food, 
and  Canadians  are  feroed  to  seek  emidor- 
mont  within  the  Union.  Next,  we  bm  tho 
farmer  of  Canada  seeking  to  send  bia  food 
to  be  exchanged  in  du  markets  of  the 
Union  for  thatlaboririttehooidd  not  be  em- 
ployed at  home.  The  syatem  sailed  free 
trade  appears  there,  as  bere,  to  proda6e 
general  inability  to  maintun  trade. 

It  ia  scarcely  possible  to  study  these  fiiats 
without  being  convinced  that,  in  the  mean- 
ing that  is  attached  to  "  free  tiade,"  there 
exista  some  error  that  needsdeteotian.  Real 
and  perfect  freedom  of  bade  would  prodnoa 
Tinmixcd  good,  as  is  proved  to  be  the  ease 
among  the  different  portjons  of  the  Union. 
The  tbina  now  known  ae  "  free  trade,"  ap- 
pears, on  the  contrary,  examine  it  where  we 
may,  to  be  produolivo  of  nnmixed  evil,  di- 
miniahiag  the  power  to  trade  idiereTcr  it 
obtaios  ;  and  the  diminution  is  seen  to  be 
always  greatest  where  it  most  obtains.  In 
1841-2  the  power  to  trade  labor  for  fbod  in 
this  country  was  almost  at  an  end,  and  the 
Union  presented  a  State  of  things  reaem- 
bliag  that  which  exists  in  Canada.  In  1S46, 
the  poirer  to  trade  was  immense.  In  1860, 
it  Las  greatly  declined,  audit  declines  daily. 
Seeing  these  thia^,  it  would  seem  to  be 
time  to  examine  in  what  it  really  is  that 
freeJom  of  trade — the  unmixed  good— oou- 
Nsta,  that  we  may  know  it  when  we  meet 
it,  and  perhaps  also  be  enabled  to  detemuae 
in  what  dircotion  it  may  be  sooght. 

To  do  this  aatiflbctorily  to  onrselTes  and 
to  our  readers,  we  moat  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning of  trade,  in  the  family,  which  long 
precedes  the  nation.  Doing  so,  we  find  the 
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for  that  of  his  neighbor  which  bad  been  a^ 
plied  to  the  pnrchitsi?  of  a  cradle.  Exchang- 
es being  thus  madi;  ou  the  spot,  from  hosr 
to  hour  and  from  day  to  day,  with  little  or 
no  intenrention  of  persons  whose  busmev 
is  trade,  tJie  amount  of  exchanges  is  li 
and  oomluned  with  tho»e  of  the  fiii 
equals  probably  four-fifths  of  the  total  ^., 
duet  of  Che  labiv  or  the  communily^,  |«svii^ 
not  more  than  one-fifth  to  be  trkded  <£ 
with  distant  men  ;  and  this  proporfion  il 
often  greatly  dimiiiisht'd  ns  with  inoreadur' 
popolaliim  and  weeltJi  a  market  iamade  OK' 
the  land  for  the  products  of  the  land. 

This  little  onnmunity  forms  part  of  „ 
lar^r  one,  styled  a  nation,  the  metnberaol' 
which  are  distant  hundreds,  or  thouaaads, 
miles  from  each  other,  and  here  we  fiL, 
difficulties  tending  greatly  to  limit  the  poW^ 
er  to  trade.  The  mau  in  1.  titude  40« 
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have  labor  to  sell  for  which  he  can  find  no 
purchaser,  while  he  who  lives  in  latitude 
50^  is  at  the  moment  grieving  to  see  his  crop 
perish  on  the  ground  for  want  of  aid  in 
harvest.  The  first  may  have  potatoes  rot- 
ting, and  his  wagon  and  horses  idle,  while 
the  second  may  need  potatoes,  and  have  his 
lumber  on  his  hands  for  want  of  means  of 
transportation,  yet  distance  forbids  ex- 
change between  them. 

Again,  this  nation  forms  part  of  a 
world,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  distant 
tens  of  thousands  of  miles  from  each  other, 
and  totally  unable  to  effect  exchanges  of  la- 
bor, or  even  of  commodities,  except  of  cer- 
tain kinds  that  will  bear  transportation  to 
distant  markets.  Trade  tends,  therefore, 
to  diminish  in  its  amount  with  every  cir- 
cumstance tending  to  increase  the  necessity 
for  going  to  a  distance,  and  to  increase  in 
amount  with  every  one  tending  to  diminish 
the  distance  within  which  it  must  be  main- 
tained. As  it  now  stands  with  the  great 
farming  interest  of  the  Union,  the  propor- 
tions are  probably  as  follows  : 

Exchanges  in  the  family,  55  per  cent. 

"         in  the  neighborhood,  25      " 
*•         in  the  nation,  15     " 

"         with  other  nations,       5     " 


Total, 


100 


It  will  now  be  obvious  that  any  law,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  tending  to  interfere  with 
the  exchanges  of  the  family  or  the  neigh- 
borhood, would  be  of  more  serious  impor- 
tance than  one  that  should,  to  the  same 
extent,  affect  those  with  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  that  one  which  should  affect  the 
trade  of  one  part  of  the  nation  with  another, 
would  be  more  injurious  than  one  which 
should  tend  to  limit  the  trade  with  distant 
nations.  Japan  refuses  to  have  intercourse 
with  either  Europe  or  America,  yet  this 
total  interdiction  of  trade  with  a  great  em- 
pire is  less  important  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Union  than  would  be  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  of  a  farthing  a  bushel  upon  the  vege- 
table food  raised  on  their  farms  to  be  con- 
sumed in  their  families. 

The  great  trade  is  the  home  trade,  and 
the  greater  the  tendency  to  the  performance 
of  trade  at  home  the  more  rapid  will  be  the 
increase  of  prosperity,  and  the  greater  the 
power  to  effect  exchanges  abroad.  The 
reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  power  of  production  increases  with  the 


power  of  combined  exertion,  and  all  com- 
bination is  an  exchange  of  labor  for  labor, 
the  exchange  being  effected  at  home.  The 
more  exchanges  are  effected  at  home  the 
smaller  is  the  number  of  the  men,  horses, 
wagons,  ships,  or  sailors,  employed  in  ma- 
king exchanges,  and  the  greater  the  num- 
ber employed  in  the  work  of  production, 
with  increase  in  the  quantity  of  commodi- 
ties produced ;  and  ihe  power  to  trade  grows 
with  the  power  to  produce,  while  the  power 
to  produce  diminishes  with  every  increase  in 
the  necessity  for  trade.  Again,  when  the 
work  of  exchange  is  performed  at  home,  the 
power  of  combination  facilitates  the  trading 
off  of  a  vast  amount  of  labor  that  would 
otherwise  be  wasted,  and  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  things  that  would  otherwise  have  no 
value  whatsoever,  but  which,  combined  with 
the  labor  that  is  saved,  are  quite  sufficient 
to  make  one  community  rich  by  compari- 
son with  another  in  which  such  savings  can- 
not be  effected.  Virginia  wastes  more 
labor,  and  more  commodities  that  would 
have  value  in  New  England,  than  would 
pay  five  times  over  for  all  the  cloth  and 
iron  she  consumes. 

Again,  the  quantity  of  capital  required 
for  effecting  exchanges  tends  to  diminish  as 
exchanges  come  nearer  home.  The  ship 
which  goes  to  China  performs  no  more  ex- 
changes in  a  year  than  the  canal-boat  which 
trades  from  city  to  city  performs  in  a  month ; 
and  the  little  and  inexpensive  railroad  car 
passing  from  village  to  village  may  perform 
twice  as  many  exchanges  as  the  fine  packet 
ship  which  has  cost  ninety  or  a  hnndred 
thousand  dollars.  With  the  extension  of 
the  home  trade,  labor,  and  capital  become, 
therefore,  more  productive  of  the  commodi- 
ties required  for  the  support  and  comfort  of 
man,  and  the  wages  of  the  laborer  and  the 
profits  of  the  capitalist  tend  to  increase, 
with  further  increase  in  the  power  to  trade. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  diminution  of  the 
power  to  effect  exchanges  at  home,  labor 
and  capital  become  less  productive  of  com- 
modities, and  the  wages  of  the  laborer  and 
the  profits  of  the  capitalist  tend  to  fall, 
while  trade  tends  still  further  to  diminish. 
All  this  is  fully  exemplified  on  a  compari- 
son of  the  years  1835-36  with  1841-42, 
while  the  contrary,  and  upward  tendency 
is  exemplified  by  the  years  1845-6  and  7, 
as  compared  with  1841-2. 
SingiUarly  enough,  however,  the  fiishiona* 
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ble  doctrine  of  our  daj  ii,  iliat  iiie  pNmpdnlij 
of  a  nation  is  to  be  meatored  by  tae  amoiint 
of  ita  trade  with  people  who  are  diataniy  as 
manifested  by  onatom-honse  retiinuiy  and 
not  by  the  Quantity  of  exohangea  among 
persons  who  liye  near  eaoh  other,  and  who 
trade  without  the  interrention  of  ihipa,  and 
have  little  need  of  Bteam-boate  or  wagona. 
If  the  trade  of  a  ndghborhood  be  ekiaedby 
the  failure  of  a  fomaoe  or  a  milli  and  the 
workman  thus  deprived  of  the  power  to 
trade  off  the  labor  of  himself  or  his  chil- 
dren, or  the  fanner  depriyed  of  the  power  to 
trade  off  his  food,  consolation  is  found  in  the 
increased  cjuantity  of  exports,  itfdff  per- 
haps, the  dzrectcomeg^uenceqfadiminUked 
ability  to  conamme  at  home.  If  camd-boats 
cease  to  be  built,  the  nation  is  deemed  to  be 
enriched  by  the  substitution  of  ocean  steam- 
ers requiring  one  hmdred  timet  the  capital 
for  the  performance  of  the  same  quantity  of 
exchanges.  If  the  £ulure  of  nulls  and  nir^ 
naces  cause  men  to  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, the  remedy  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
the  rcyisal  of  the  measures  that  have  pro- 
duced these  effeets,  but  in  the  exportation 
of  the  men  themselyes  to  distant  climes, 
thus  producing  a  neoessitY  for  the  perma- 
nent use  of  uiips  instead  of  canal-boats, 
with  diminished  power  to  maintain  trade, 
and  every  increase  of  this  netessity  is  re- 
garded as  an  evidence  of  growing  wealth 
and  power. 

The  whole  tendency  of  modem  commer- 
cial policy  is  to  the  substitution  of  the  dis- 
tant market  for  the  near  one.  England  ex- 
ports her  people  to  Australia  that  they  may 
there  grow  the  wool  that  might  be  grown  at 
home  more  cheaply,  and  we  export  to  Cali- 
fornia, by  hundreds  of  thousands,  men  who 
employ  thamselves  in  hunting  gold,  leaving 
behind  them  untouched  the  real  ffold 
mines — those  of  coal  and  iron — in  which 
their  labor  would  be  thrice  more  produc- 
tive. The  reports  of  the  late  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  abound  in  suggestions  as  to 
ihQ  value  of  the  distant  trade.  Steam 
ships  were,  he  thought,  needed  to  enable  us 
to  obtain  the  control  of  the  commerce  of 
China  and  Japan.  "  With  our  front  on 
both  oceans  and  the  gulf,"  it  was  thought, 
"  we  might  secure  this  commerce,  and  with 
it,  in  time,  command  the  trade  of  the 
WO) Id."  England  not  to  be  outdone  in 
this  race  for  ^^  the  commerce  of  the  world," 
adds  steadily  to  her  fleet  of  ocean  steamers, 
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J  ,  ana  iaiMimiwiHig  hw  hoHioManills 
tnnce  the  extent  thstt  k  insf  easei  the  fawy 
one.  ITie  latest  aeeoniitiiiifcimws  rf  asw 
ments  about  to  be  Bade  villi  ansv 
petition  with  this  eonitix  iv  ihs 
traffic  to  and  withia  tJbs  tmfieii 
iaic  greatest  of  all  the  trade*  nov  M 
ish  ships  is  represeatad  to  lw4e 
rt  of  British  meiii  wmmb,  and  dd- 
oren,  1  bo  are  so  heavflT  tasad  at 
the  intenaaoe  oftUiTSiTi^ 
they  are  compdDed  to  mk  aa 
abroad.  In  all  this  then  is 
freedom  of  trade,  or  freedom  of 
the  only  real  differenoe  ^ 
and  the  slave  is,  thai  tfaa  faiaer 
himself  his  labor  and  his  produala^  aad  ia 
the  latter  another  does  it  Ant  hiii. 

The  late  Seoretarj  regvdi  Uaarif  aaa 
discifde  of  Adam  Smith.  So  doaa  Lari 
John  Russell.  Wetoo,areUidBadplaB.lNd 
in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  wa  aaai  lad  aa 
warrant  for  the  system  adTOcated  br  eitlMr. 
The  system  of  Dr.  Smith  tended  to  dM 
production  of  that  natural  frm^Jcaa  d 
trade,  eaoh  step  toward  which  WPOoM  kaia 
been  attended  with  improvement  in  As 
condition  of  the  people,  and  ini 
the  power  to  traae^  thus  aflbrdBiig 
conclusiye  of  the  soundnessof  the  itieUmmf 
whereas  every  step  inftbe  diraetibn 
known  as  free  trade  te  attended  wUtk 
rioration  of  condition,  and  in< 
sity  for  trade,  with  diminished  jmmer  ts 
trade.  Those  who  profess  to  be  Ua  Mla»* 
ers  and  suppose  that  they  are  oanylng  sal 
his  principles,  find  results  direet]^  the  la- 
yerse  of  their  anticipations ;  aad  tne  vaaasa 

for  this  may  readily  be  foimd  in  dw  fiMt  Hat 
the  English  school  of  political  ___ 
long  since  repudiated  tne  whde  of 
tem  of  Dr.  Smith,  retaining  of  itlitllei 
than  the  mere  words  **  free  trade.''  TIal 
this  is  the  case  we  purpose  now  to  alMMroBr 
readers  by  aid  of  a  few  extracts  tibat  wiH 
enable  them  to  understand  what  reallr  was 
his  system,  and  to  compare  it  wini  Aa 
counterfeit  that  has  been  substituted  ia  iti 
place. 

The  basis  of  all  trade  is  to  be  feand  ia 
production,  and  therefore  it  was  that  Ar. 
Smith  looked  upon  agriculture,  the 
of  production,  as  the  first  pursuit  of 
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mannfaetures  and  commerce  being  useful  to 
the  extent  that  they  aided  production,  and 
no  further.  "  No  equal  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive labor  or  capital  employed  in  manu- 
factures," says  he,  ^'  can  ever  occasion  so 
great  a  reproduction  as  if  it  were  employ- 
ed in  agriculture.  In  these,  nature  does 
nothing,  man  does  ail,  and  the  reproduc- 
tion must  always  be  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  the  agents  that  occasion  it. 
The  capital  employed  in  agriculture,  there- 
fore, not  only  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  productive  labor  than  any 
equal  capital  employed  in  manufacture ; 
but,  in  proportion,  too,  to  the  qu&ntity  of 
productive  labor  which  it  employs,  it  adds 
a  much  greater  value  to  the  annual  value 
of  the  land  and  labor  of  the  country,  to  the 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  its  inhabitants. 
Of  all  the  ways  in  which  capital  can  be  em- 
ployed, it  is  by  far  the  most  advantageous 
to  society." 

This  is  the  starting  point  of  his  whole 
system,  and  is  directly  the  opposite  of 
that  from  which  starts  the  modern  English 
politico- economical  school,  which  professes 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  show,  togedier  with  the  causes 
of  the  change.  For  the  present,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  this  passage,  which 
really  constitutes  the  base  upon  which 
rests  the  whole  structure  of  Dr.  Smith's 
work,  is  regarded  by  Mr.  M'Culloch  as 
^Hhe  most  objectionable  passage"  in  it, 
and  he  expresses  great  surprise  that  ^'  so 
acute  ana  sagacious  a  reasoner  should 
have  maintained  a  doctrine  so  manifestly 
erroneous."  To  accomplish  the  object 
we  have  in  view,  that  of  exhibiting  the 
system  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  comparing  it 
with  that  which  has  now  to  so  ffreat  an 
extent  usurped  its  place,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  give  our  readers  many  extracts 
from  his  work ;  which  is  the  more  necessary 
that  although  his  name  is  often  used  there 
are  very  few  even  of  those  who  profess  to 
be  his  disciples  who  possess  his  work,  and 
of  those  who  do  but  few  who  read  it. 

The  natural  order  of  things — the  prior- 
ity of  production  to  trade,  and  the  entire 
dependence  of  the  latter  upon  the  former 
— is  so  well  shown  in  the  following  passage 
that  we  desire  to  call  to  it  the  careful  at- 
tention of  our  readers : 

"The  great  commerce  of  every  civilized 
society  is  that  carried  on  between  the  inhabi- 


tants of  the  town  and  thoie  of  the  country. 
It  consists  in  the  exchange  of  rude  for  manu- 
factured produce,  either  immediately,  or  by 
the  intervention  of  money,  or  of  some  sort  of 
paper  which  represents  money.  The  country 
supplies  the  town  with  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence and  the  materials  of  manufacture.  The 
town  repays  this  supply,  by  sending  back  a 
part  of  the  manufactured  produce  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  The  town,  in  which 
there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  reproduction 
of  substances,  may  very  properly  be  said  to 
gain  its  whole  wealth  and  subsistence  from 
the  country.  We  must  not,  however,  upon 
this  account  imagine  that  the  gain  of  the  town 
is  the  loss  of  the  country.  The  gains  of  both 
are  mutual  and  reciprocal;  and  the  division  of 
labor  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  advanta- 
geous to  all  the  different  persons  employed  in 
the  various  occupations  into  which  it  is  sub- 
divided. The  innabitants  of  the  country  pur- 
chase of  the  town  a  greater  quantity  of  manu 
factured  goods  with  the  produce  of  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  their  own  labor,  than  they 
must  have  employed  had  they  attempted  to 
prepare  them  themselves.  The  town  anbrds  a 
market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country, 
or  what  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of 
the  cultivators ;  and  it  is  there  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  exchange  it  for  some- 
thing else  which  is  in  demand  among  them. 
The  greater  the  number  and  revenue  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  moie  extensive  is 
the  market  which  it  affords  to  those  of  the 
country;  and  the  more  extensive  that  market, 
it  is  always  the  more  advantageous  to  a  ^reat 
number.  The  corn  which  grows  within  a 
mile  of  the  town,  sells  there  for  the  same  price 
with  that  which  comes  from  twenty  miles  dis- 
tance. But  the  price  of  the  latter  must,  gen- 
erally, not  only  pay  the  expense  of  raising 
it  and  bringing  it  to  market,  but  afford,  too, 
the  ordinary  profits  of  agriculture  to  the  far- 

The  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the 
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country,  therefore,  which  lies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  town,  over  and  above  the  ordi- 
nary profits  of  agriculture,  gain  in  the  price 
of  what  they  sell,  the  whole  value  of  the  car- 
riage of  the  like  produce  that  is  brought  from 
more  distant  parts;  and  they  save,  besides, 
the  whole  value  of  the  carriage  in  this  price  of 
what  they  buy.  Compare  the  cultivation  of 
the  lands  in  the  neignborhood  of  any  consi- 
derable town,  with  that  of  those  which  lie  at 
some  distance  from  it,  and  you  will  easily  sa- 
tisfy yourself  how  much  the  country  is  bene- 
fited by  the  commerce  of  the  town.  Among 
all  the  absurd  speculations  that  have  been 
propagated  concerning  the  balance  of  trade, 
it  has  never  been  pretended  that  either  the 
country  loses  by  its  commerce  with  the  town, 
or  the  town  by  that  with  the  country  which 
maintains  it. 
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<*  As  subsistane^b  in  the  OfttiirB  of  UbiofB, 

Srior  to  conyenieney  and  luxury,  so  the  in- 
ustry  which  procures  the  former,  muet  neeee- 
sarily  be  prior  to  that  which  ministers  to  the 
latter.  The  cultivation  and  improTement  of 
the  country,  therefore,  which  afibrds  suhsist- 
ence,  must,  necessarily,  be  nrior  to  the  increase 
of  the  town,  which  fumisnes  only  the  means 
of  convenience  and  luxury.  It  is  the  stilus 
produce  of  the  country  only,  or  what  is  oyer 
and  above  the  maintenance  of  the  cultiyators, 
that  constitutes  the  subsistence  of  the  town, 
which  can  therefore  increase  onlywith  the  in- 
crease of  the  surplus  produce.  The  town,  in- 
deed;  may  not  always  derive  its  whole  suIh 
sistence  from  the  country  in  its  neig^hborhood, 
or  even  from  the  territory  to  which  it  belong 
but  from  very  distant  countries;  and  this« 
though  it  forms  no  exception  from  the  ^neru 
rule,  has  occasioned  considerable  variations 
in  the  progress  of  opulence  in  different  ages 
and  nations. 

"  That  order  of  things  which  necessity  im- 
poses, in  general,  though  not  in  every  particu- 
lar country,  is  in  every  particular  country  pro- 
moted by  the  natural  inclinations  of  man.  If 
human  institutions  had  never  thwarted  those 
natural  inclinations,  the  towns  could  nowhere 
have  increased  beyond  what  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  XtniXOTj  in  which  they 
were  situated  could  support;  till  such  time,  at 
least,  as  the  whole  of  that  territory  was  com- 
pletely cultivated  and  improved.  (J|K)n  equal, 
or  nearly  equal  profits,  most  men  will  choose 
to  employ  their  capitals,  rather  in  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  land,  than  either  in 
manufactures  or  in  forei^  trade.  The  man 
who  employs  his  capital  in  land,  has  it  more 
under  his  view  and  command ;  and  his  fortune 
is  much  less  liable  to  accidents  than  that  of  the 
trader,  who  is  obliged  frequently  to  commit  it, 
not  only  to  the  winds  and  the  waves,  but  to  the 
more  uncertain  elements  of  human  folly  and 
injustice,  by  giving  great  credits,  in  distant 
countries,  to  men  with  whose  character  and  situ- 
ation he  can  seldom  be  thoroughly  acquainted. 
The  capital  of  the  landlord,  on  the  contrary, 
which  IS  fixed  in  the  improvement  of  his  land, 
seems  to  be  as  well  secured  as  the  nature  of 
human  affairs  can  admit  of.  The  beauty  of 
the  country,  besides  the  pleasure  of  a  coun- 
tr}-  life,  the  tranquility  of  mind  which  it  pro- 
mises, and  wherever  the  injustice  of  human 
laws  does  not  disturb  it,  the  independency 
which  it  really  afibrdS;  have  charms  tnat,  more 
or  less,  attract  everybody ;  and  as  to  cultivate 
the  ground  was  the  ori^nal  destination  of  man, 
so,  in  every  stage  of  his  existence,  he  seems  to 
retain  a  predilection  for  this  primitive  employ- 
ment. 

»'  Without  the  assistance  of  some  artificers, 
indeed,  the  cultivation  of  land  cannot  be  car- 
ried on,  but  with  great   inconveniency  and 
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of  the  farmer,  neeesHrily  tied  down  to  a 

Eredse  spot,  they  naturally  seltio  lo  die  Mi|^ 
orhood  of  one  another,  and  thos  Imb  a 
small  town  or  yillage.  The  hntelMr,  te 
brewer,  and  the  baker,  soon  join  Hmm,  to* 
gether  with  many  otiier  ailifteen  and  smt* 
era,  neeessary  or  useful  for  mffMagJkmfm 
casional  wants,  and  who  eontriNte  olffl  fir> 
tber  to  augsMnt  the  town.  Tho  iakoMnto 
of  the  town,  and  those  id  theooaaUj^Me  aa- 
tually  the  servants  of  one  anotbor.  Tko  toam 
is  a  continual  fair  or  market,  to  iHneli  tkeii^ 
habitants  of  the  country  resort,  in oidar  tots- 
change  their  rude  for  manufactond  pndaet. 
It  is  this  commerce  which  tappHea  1M  inbah- 
itanu  of  the  town,  both  with  tbe  aiatoriab  if 
their  work  and  the  means  of  their  ambairtMaa. 
The  quantity  of  the  finished  imk  wfckfc  ihef 
sell  to  the  inhabitants  of  thecoaaCfj^ 
rily  regulates  the  quantity  of  theauUa 
provisions  which  they  buy.  Naithar 
employment  nor  subsistence,  flieiafoiai 
augment,  but  in  proporti(m  to  the  i 
tion  of  the  demand  from  tbecoantij' 
ed  work ;  and  this  demand  can  aagnaat  oaly 
in  proportion  to  the  extention  of  iia 
ana  cultivation.  Had  haman  h 
therefore,  never  disturbed  the  aatural 
of  things,  the  proereseive  wealth  and  ii 
of  the  towns  would,  in  every  political -aooeiji 
be  consequential,  and  in  proportion  to^tha  ii^ 
provement  and  cultivation  of  the  teriitoiy  or 
country." 

^^  Had  human  institutioDS*'  not  ^lliMrt^ 
ed  man's  natural  inclinaiions^*  tliera 
have  been  little  ncoessity  for  tbe 
of  political  economy.  Towns  and 
would  then  have  grown  with  the  nnpiaf^ 
ment  and  cultivation  of  the  territorr  Ii 
which  they  were  situated,  and  Uie  ma 
would  have  followed  the  plough  inatoaJ  it 
being  enabled  to  compel  the  pMig^  to  aenl 
its  bulky  products  in  search  of  the  kNMa| 
the  abuse  of  which  the  world  noir  ooo* 
plains,  and  against  which  it  was  Hiat  Dr. 
Smith  entered,  as  we  shall  haye  oooaahn 
to  show,  his  most  earnest  protest. 

Production  thus  established,  we  find  ia 
the  natural  course  of  things,  oonrerripn 
next  in  order,  as  tho  grist-mill  follows  Ifci 
plough  and  prepares  the  way  for  tho 
road  and  the  ship. 
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"  In  seekiuff  for  employment  to  k  oapi- 
tftl,"  says  Dr.  Smith, 

"  Manufaclures  are  apon  equal  or  nearly 
equal  profits,  naturally  preferred  to  foreign 
commerce,  fot  the  same  reason  tbal  agricul- 
ture is  naturally  preferred  to  manufactures. 
As  the  capital  of  the  landlord  or  farmer  is 
more  secure  than  that  of  the  manufacturer,  so 
the  capital  of  the  manufacturer,  being  at  all 
times  more  within  his  view  and  command,  is 
more  secure  than  the  foreign  merchant.  In 
every  period,  indeed,  of  every  society,  the  sur- 
plus part  of  both  the  lude  and  manafactured 
produce,  or  that  for  which  there  is  no  demand 
at  home,  must  be  sent  abroad,  in  order  to  be 
exchanged  for  something  for  which  there  is 
some  demand  at  home.  But  whether  the  cap- 
ital which  carries  this  surplus  produce  abroad 
be  a  foreign  or  domestic  one,  is  of  little  im- 
po  nance." 

It  is  thus,  ia  hia  estimation,  of  small  im- 
portance whether  the  capital  engaged  in 
the  work  of  transportatbn  bo  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, the  operations  moat  essential  to  the 
comfort  and  improvement  of  man  being 
first  the  production  of  commodities,  ana 
next  the  conversion  of  those  products,  by 
men  oocapyiuz  towns  and  cities  placed 
among  the  producers.  If  their  number  or 
their  capital  be  insufficient  for  the  conver- 
sion of  all  the  rude  produce  of  the  earth, 
there  ia  then  "  connderable  advantage"  to 
be  derived  from  the  export  of  the  surplus 
by  the  aid  of  foreign  capital,  thus  leaving 
"the  whole  stock  of  the  society"  to  he 
employed  at  home  "  to  more  useful  pur- 
pose," These  views  are  certainly  widely 
different  from  those  of  modern  economists 
who  see  in  tables  of  imports  and  exports 
the  onli/  criterion  of  the  condition  of  socie- 
ty. Commerce — distant  commerce — is 
now  "King"3telare  we  told  by  Dr.  Smith, 
that 

"  Accordinglo  the  natural  conrve  of  things, 
the  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  every  grow- 
ing society  IS,  first,  directed  to  aeticniture,  af- 
terwards to  manufactures,  and,  last  of  all,  to 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  loom  to  go 
to  the.  plough  is  thus  exhibited. 

"  An  inland  country,  naturally  fertile  and 
easily  cultivated,  produces  a  great  surplus  of 
provisiona  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  main- 
taining the  cultivators;  and  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  land  carriage,  and  inconveniency 
of  river  navigation,  it  may  frequently  be  diffi- 
cult to  send  uiis  surplus  a broan.    Abundaace, 


therefore,  rendera  providons  cheap,  and  en- 

coni'Bges  a  great  number  of  workmen  !o  settle 
in  the  neigboorhood,  who  find  that  their  indus- 
try can  there  procure  them  more  of  the  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  of  life  than  in  other 
places.  They  work  up  the  materials  of  man- 
ufacture which  the  land  produces,  and  ex> 
change  their  finished  work,  or,  what  ia  iht 
same  thing,  the  price  of  it,  for  more  materials 
and  provisions.  They  give  a  new  value  to 
the  surplus  part  of  the  rude  produce,  by  saving 
the  expense  of  carrying  il  lo  the  water-side,  or 
to  some  distant  market  j  and  they  furnish  the 
cultivators  with  something  in  exchange  for  it, 
that  is  either  useful  or  agreeable  to  Ihem,  up- 
on easier  terms  than  they  couid  have  obtained 
it  before.  The  cultivators  get  a  better  price 
for  their  surplus  produce,  and  can  purchaM 
cheaper  other  conveniences  which  they  have 
occasion  for.  They  are  thus  both  encouraged 
and  enabled  to  increase  this  surplus  produce 
by  a  further  improvement  and  better  cultiva- 
tion of  the  lana ;  and  as  the  fertility  of  the 
land  has  given  birth  (o  the  manufacture,  so 
the  progress  of  the  manufacture  re-acts  upon 
the  land,  and  increases  still  further  its  fertil>> 
ty.  The  manufacturers  first  supply  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  afterwards,  as  their  work  im- 
proves and  refines,  more  distant  markets.  For 
though  neither  the  rude  produce,  nor  even  the 
coarse  manufnclure,  could,  without  the  great- 
est difficulty,  support  the  expense  of  a  consid- 
erable land  carnage,  the  refined  and  improved 
manufacture  easily  may.  In  a  small  bulk  it 
frequently  contains  the  price  of  a  great  quan- 
tity of  the  raw  produce.  A  piece  of  fine  cloth, 
for  example.which  weighs  only  eighty  pounds, 
contains  in  it  the  price,  not  only  of^  eighty 
pounds  of  wool,  hut  sometimes  of  several 
thousand  weight  of  corn,  the  maintenance  of 
the  different  working  people,  and  of  their  im- 
mediate employers.  The  corn  which  could 
with  difficulty  have  been  carried  abroad  in  iti 
□wn  shape,  is  in  this  manner  virtually  export- 
ed in  that  of  the  complete  manufacture,  and 
may  easily  be  sent  to  ihe'remolest  corners  of 
the  world.  In  this  manner  have  grown  up 
naturally,  and,  as  it  were,  of  their  own  accord, 
the  manufactures  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  Sheffield, 
Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton,  Such  man- 
aiactures  ate  the  offspring  of  agriculture." 

These  views  are  in  perfbot  accordance 
with  the  facta.  The  laborer  rejoioos  when 
the  market  for  hie  labor  is  brought  to  his  . 
door  by  the  erection  of  a  mill  or  a  fomaoe, 
or  the  construction  of  a  road.  The  far- 
mer rejoices  in  the  opening  of  a  market 
for  labor  at  his  door,  giving  him  a  market 
for  his  food.  His  land  rejoices  in  the  home 
consumption  of  ^e  products  it  has  yielded, 
for  ila  owner  is  thereby  enabled  to  retom 
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of  manure. 

erection  _ 

giviog  him  k  market  tor  fan  cotton  and  hk 


ure.    The  pluit«r  njoioe*  b  the 
I  of  «  mill    in  hia  neighborhood, 


The  parent  rejoioea  iriien  a  market 
for  their  labor  enables  his  lona  and  hit 
daughters  to  rappl;  themaelvea  witli  food 
and  cloihiQff.  Every  one  rnoieea  in  the 
growth  of  a  home  market  for  labor  and  ita 
products,  for  Uade  is  Uwn  inoreaaina  dulf 
and  rapidly,  and  OTery  one  monnu  we  di- 
minution of  the  home  market,  for  it  ia  one 
anydeficienoy  inwhiehoannot  beanppliod. 
Labor  and  oommoditie8arewa0tod,aodlhe 
power  of  consumption  diminiahea  with  the 
diminution  of  the  power  of  production, 
trades  becomes  laivnid,  labor  and  land  £- 
minish  in  valne,  ana  laborer  and  ea^HUlist 
become  dwlr  poorer. 

With  each  step  in  I 
t«d  by  Dr.  Smith,  mon  becomes  more  and 
more  free  as  land  beoomea  more  Talnable 
and  labor  beeomet  more  prodoctiTe,  and 
the  number  of  amall  properties  tends  to  in- 
crease. The  effect  of  this  apoa  both  the 
man  and  the  land  is  thua  exhibited : 

"A  small  proprietor,  boweTcr,  who  knows 
every  pari  of  his  Utile  terriiory,  views  it  with 
all  the  affection  which  property,  especially 


anre  infim^  trade" 

*'A  fnndamental  maxim  la  Ae  r**^l 
economy,  Mt  of  Englaad  oajr,  bwt  ol  wt 
other  commetdal  countries.  Aa  inlaad  or 
home  trade,  the  most  important  ol  nil,  At 
truiee  in  which  an  equal  opttaJ  sAwria  tta 
Krealeat  tereaiie,  and  cnaMs  ua  gOMlaat  «■■ 


ployment  lo  4ie  people  of  Iks  eoantij,  was 
eoandered  a*  sabsidaiy  only  In  lotel^  tnds; 
It  aeitber  btonghl  money  iat»  tba  eowatr^il 


i^  nor  carried  any  ont  «f  H. 
eonntry,  iherefbre,  eoold  never  bacona  ijebir 
or  poorer  by  means  of  it,  except  as  Inr  aa  ils 
prosperity  or  decay  mi^  iadtaaeflj  biflHMS 
the  state  of  foreign  true." 

It  waa  against  tUs  enor  >UHj  AalDr. 
Smith  rused  his  waning  Toiee.  HsdMnni 
it  had  led,  and  was  leading,  to  ■e»< 


sarea  tending  to  distntb  tha  BBlamd  0 

„>u>At] 

England,  ud  to  prodoee  aBoac  Atm  • 

- '  ^-  fBinMUMt  thi 


tjf  things  in 


neeessity  for  bade  vhila  t 

power  to  "■■in tain  iiada. 

tMida,**  aayahe,  "to  ■*!■«{«<*  i^ fayiWH 

try  the  number  of  artifleera  and  bmkA** 

tnreit,  tends  to  iliminiA  the  boaaa  ■■Ifci^ 

the  moat  important  of  all  maiksli  lir  tfcl 

rude  produce  of  the  land,  and  tharshw  idl 

further  lo  dieoonraoe  agrtosltaufl,"  MM  aOB- 

emall  property,  naturally  inspires,  and  who     geqaeutly  to  liimJHuJi  tlw  pOWtr  ti  aMfc* 
upon  ihat  account  ukes  pleasure  not  only  in     (.;„„  thinm  with   which  to  tm^     TW 
culiivaiing  but  m  adorning  it,  is  generally  of     t«n|enc7of  the  then  ousting  E^iah  n»* 
m^usmous.  the  mosl     ,.„ J^^  j.. .i-^i^^^Tl^o^STaciM 


Regarding  mann&otures  and  commerce, 
as  Dr.  Smith  invariably  does,  aa  ohieSy 
advantageous  beoaose  of  their  ereat  infln~ 
ence  on  the  progress  of  production,  he 
shows  himself  almost  disposed  to  apologise, 
for  certain  interferences  with  perfect  free- 
dom of  trade,  because  tending  to  ahow  "  the 
good  intention  of  the  legi^ture  to  favor 
agriculture."  That  however,  to  which 
be  attributes  the  icreatest  influence  in  the 
proraolion  of  agriculture  is  Uiat  "  the  yeo- 
manry of  England  are  rendered  as  aeoore 
Bs  inJcpendeat,  and  as  respectable  as  law 
can  make  them,"*  the  necessary  conae- 
quCDcc  of  which  waa  a  rapid  increase  of 
Uie  power  of  aaeociation,  with  oorresmndioff 
increaBC  in  the  power  of  production  and 
consumption,  m^ing  a  large  home  trade. 

Thr?sc  views  were  opposed  to  those  then 

•  Book  III.  chap.  iv. 


lioy  was,  aa  he  ^owed,  to 
countriea  this  effect.  The  Icn 
becn,hesaid,  "  prevailed  upon*'  toptwrat 
the  eatabliahmo&t  of  maanfaatarai  b  Ai 
coloniea  "  aometimca  by  hifdi  dsties,  mi 
somedmea  by  absolate  prohihitioiw,**  h 
Grenada,  wlule  a  colony  of  Franee,  •VV 


plantation  had  its  own  refin^  of  1 
on   its  cesnon  to  £^Und  they 
abandoned  and  thus 
artisans  dimini^ed, 


ment  of  agriculture."  Her  eontn  of  ■■•• 
oeeding,  relative  to  these  oolonieM,  b  mm 
described : 

"  While  Great  Britain  encooiages  in  A»» 
ica  the  manufacturing  of  pi^  and  bar  bo^ 
by  eiemptins;  them  from  duues  10  whkkAl 
like  commodities  are  subject  when  loapoflsl 
from  anv  other  country,  she  imposes  an  aks^ 
lute  profiibition  upon  the  erection  of  ated  f^ 
naces  and  slit-mills  in  any  of  her  AnMsican 
plantations.  She  will  not  suffer  her  odlsilN 
to  work  in  those  more  refined  maaw&OlniH 
even  for  their  own  consumption;  bwt  MM 
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upon  their  purchasing  of  her  merchants  and 
manufacturers  all  goods  of  this  kind  which 
they  have  occasion  for. 

She  prohibits  the  exportation  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another  by  water,  and  even  the  car- 
riage by  land  upon  horseback,  or  in  a  cart,  of 
hats,  and  wools,  and  woolen  ^oods,  of  the  pro- 
duce of  America ;  a  regulation  which  enect- 
ually  prevents  the  establishment  of  any  man- 
ufacture of  such  commodities  for  distant  sale, 
and  confines  the  industry  of  her  colonists  in 
this  way  to  such  coarse  and  household  manu- 
factures as  a  private  family  commonly  makes 
for  its  own  use,  or  for  tnat  of  some  of  its 
neighbors,  in  the  same  province. 

His  views,  in  regard  to  such  measures, 
are  thus  given : 

"  To  prohibit  a  great  people,  however,  from 
making  all  they  can  or  every  part  of  their 
own  produce,  or  from  employing  their  stock 
and  industry  in  a  way  that  they  judge  most 
advantageous  to  themselves,  is  a  manifest 
violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  man- 
kind." 

Further  to  carry  out  this  view  c  f  com- 
pelling the  people  of  the  colonies  to  abstain 
from  manufacturing  for  themselves,  boun- 
ties were  paid  on  the  importation  into  Eng- 
land of  various  articles  of  raw  produce, 
while  the  export  of  various  raw  materials, 
of  artizans,  and  of  machinery,  was  prohibi- 
ted, the  whole  object  of  the  system  being 
to  "raise  up  a  people  of  customers,  a  pro- 
ject," he  adds,  "  fit  only  for  a  natioij  of 
shopkeepers."  Indeed  he  thought  it  even 
"  unfit  for  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  altho' 
**  extremely  fit  for  a  nation  whose  govern- 
ment was  influenced  by  shopkeepers."  For 
the  former  reason  he  was  opposed  to  all 
such  arrangements  as  that  of  the  Methuen 
treaty,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  obtain- 
ing the  control  of  the  market  of  Portugal  for 
the  sale  of  her  manufactures.  Great  Britain 
agreed  to  give  to  the  wines  of  that  country 
great  advantage  over  those  of  France. 

The  impolicy  of  the  system,  as  regarded 
the  interests  of  Britain  herself,  was  shown 
to  be  as  great  as  the  injustice  to  her  colo- 
nists, because  tending  to  drive  British  capi- 
tal from  the  profitable  home  trade  to  me 
comparatively  unprofitable  foreign  one. 

*'The  most  advantageous  employment  of 
any  capital  to  the  country  to  which  it  belongs, 
is  that  which  maintains  there  the  greatest 
Quantity  of  productive  labor,  and  increases 
the  most  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labor  of  that  country.    But  the  quantity  of 


productive  labor  which  any  capital  employed 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  can  main- 
tain, is  exactly  in  proportion,  it  has  been 
■shown  in  the  second  booK,  to  the  freouency  of 
its  returns.  A  capital  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
for  example,  employed  in  a  foreign  trade  of 
consumption,  of  which  the  returns  are  made 
regularly  once  in  the  year,  can  keep  in  con- 
stant emplo3rment,  in  the  country  to  which  it 
belongs,  a  quantity  of  productive  labor,  equal 
to  what  a  thousand  pounds  can  maintain  there 
for  a  year.  If  the  returns  are  made  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  year,  it  can  keep  in  constant  em- 
ployment a  quantity  of  productive  labor,  equal 
to  what  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  can 
maintain  there  for  a  year.  A  foreign  trade  of 
consumption  carried  on  with  a  neighboring, 
is,  upon  that  account,  in  general,  more  ad- 
vantageous than  one  carried  on  with  a  distant 
country ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  a  direct 
foreign  trade  of  consumption,  as  it  has  like- 
wise been  shown  in  the  second  book,  is  in 
general  more  advantageous  than  a  round- 
about one  " 

These  views,  as  will  be  seen,  are  in  di- 
rect accordance  with  those  we  have  submit- 
ted, that  the  value  of  every  trade  diminishes 
with  each  increase  of  distance,  by  which 
the  time  and  labor  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  exchanges  are  increased.  Dr. 
Smith  saw  that  the  tendency  of  the  whole 
British  system  was  in  this  direction — that 
the  monopoly  of  the  colonial  market  tended 
to  drive  into  trade  and  manufactures  a  large 
amount  of  capital  that  could  be  more  pro- 
fitably employed  in  the  work  of  producing 
commodities  with  which  to  trade,  thus  pro- 
ducing an  unnatural  and  improper  distribu- 
tion of  the  population,  and  a  dependence 
upon  the  movements  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  was  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people, 
or  the  security  of  property.  His  views  on 
these  subjects  are  so  clear,  and  tend  to  ex- 

Elain  so  fully  the  phenomena  now  passing 
efore  our  eyes  in  Great  Britain,  that  we 
give  them  in  full,  persuaded  that  our  read- 
ers will  thank  us  for  so  doing : 

"The  monopoly  of  the  colonjr  trade,  too, 
has  forced  some  part  of  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain  from  all  foreign  trade  of  consumption 
to  a  carr)'ing  trade ;  and  consequently  from 
supporting  more  or  less  the  industry  of  Great 
Britain,  to  be  employed  altogether  in  support- 
ing partly  that  of  the  colonies,  and  partly  that 
of  some  other  countries. 

"  The  goods,  for  example,  which  are  an- 
nually purchased  with  the  great  surplus  of 
eighty-two  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  an- 
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nually  re-ezported  from  Gnat  Britein,  are  not 
all  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  Fart  of  tliem, 
linen  from  Germany  and  Holland,  for  example, 
is  returned  to  the  colonies  for  their  particular 
consumption.  But  that  part  of  the  capitel  of 
Great  Britain  which  buys  the  tobacco  with 
which  this  linen  is  afterwards  bought,  is  ne- 
cessarily withdrawn  from  snpportiog  the  in- 
dustry of  Great  Britain,  to  be  employed  alto- 
gether in  supporting,  partly  that  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  partly  that  of  tlie  particular  coun- 
tries who  pay  for  this  tobacco  with  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  industry.'' 

Against  all  the  errors  of  tbe  systeiii, 
Smith,  however,  raised  in  yam  his  warning 
voice.  ^'Enghuid's  ireasore^'  was  to  be 
found  in ''  Foreim  Trade,"  and  everv  mea- 
sure adopted  by  uie  government  had  in  view 
the  extension  of  that  trade.  With  each 
new  improvemeiit  of  machinery  there  was 
a  new  law  prohibiting  its  export.  The  laws 
against  the  export  of  artisans  were  enfbroed, 
and  a  further  law  prohibited  the  emigra- 
tion of  colliers.  England  was  to  be  made 
''the  workshop  of  &e  world,"  although 
her  people  had  been  warned  that  the  sys- 
tem was  not  only  annataral|  but  in  the 
highest  degree  unjust,  and  even  more  im- 
politic than  unjust,  because  while  tending 
to  expel  capital  and  labor  from  the  great 
and  profitable  home  market,  it  tended  great- 
ly to  the  "  discouragement  of  agriculture" 
in  the  colonies  and  nations  subjected  to  the 
system,  and  to  prevent  the  natural  increase 
of  the  smaller  and  less  profitable  distant 
market  upon  which  she  was  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent. 

By  degrees  the  tendency  of  the  system 
became  obvious.  Bounties  on  the  import 
of  wood,  and  wool,  and  flax,  and  other  raw 
materials,  tended  to  ''the  discouragement 
of  agriculture"  at  home,  and  bounties  on 
the  cxportof  manufactures  tended  to  drive 
into  the  work  of  converting  and  exchanging 
the  products  of  other  lands,  the  labor  and 
capit^al  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
applied  to  the  work  of  production  at  home. 
The  necessary  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  these  raw  mate- 
rials, instead  of  diminishing  with  the  pro- 
gress of  population,  tended  rather  to  in- 
crease, and  then  it  was,  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  from  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  the  Wealth  of  NaitonSy 
that  the  foundation  of  the  new  school  was 
laid  by  Mr.  Malthus,  who  taught  that  all 
distress  existing  in  the  world  was  the  inevi- 


tdble  oooiemi 
whieh  pnmaaa  i 
only  m  arith 
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gression.  Next  eame  Mr.  Rieardb^  likb 
nir  ed  the  law  of  die  oetunitiDrt  of  Ai 
e        lioiring^»ndcoiidiirif^f|Mbe'i» 

ways  oommenoad  on  tlieiioliMib^  yU&K 

a  liu^  return  to  labor,  and  thai  $m 
turn  mcreaaedy  men  wen  ^owpeDed  t»i»* 
Bort  to  others^  eaA  fa  succwiiiii  him  iailii 
than  its  preaeoesBor;  Ibe  oooaaqttflMe  tf 
which  was  that  labor  liMaiiia 
prodnotive,  the  power  to  oblaiiafiiod' 
nished,  and  the  power  to  dfWMii  fi 
creased,  the  poor  beoomfag  da3y  ^ 
and  weaker  as  the  rieh  beonae  rimiw 
more  powerful.  NexteaaN  Mr.  111^  lAi 
showed  thai,  in  obe^eMd  t»  Iks  Inr  tks 
projMraBded  by  Mr.  Riaarda,  Iha  ntam  ii 
camtal  and  hAor  appUed  lo  flitt  wmA  tf 
cultivation,  is  "contmuaUj  deenHi^^,^ 
and  the  annual  fund  from  wUoh  wnM 
are  made,  continually  dimmnUflw.  *'Tii 
difficulty  of  making  saviaga  is  ftoly^.ki 
adds,  "  continndly  augmented,  and  at  hd 
they  must  totally  oease.^'  Be  fwgir*h  it 
therefore  as  certain  that  ^'inm  will  kl 
reduced  so  low  that  a  porliin'  w  tfaa  fopa^ 
lation  will  regularly  oie  from  liia  ooose 
quences  of  want."* 

In  this  manner,  step  by  step,  did  Ike  po* 
Uti6al  economists  ^asa  from  the  abhool  rf 
Adam  Smith  in  whidi  it  waa  taii|^  Ait 
agriculture  preceded  mannfaeturaa  mk 
commerce,  which  latter  were  QeeM  QiiljLtl 
the  extent  that  they  aided  the  fimiMr^— 1| 
that  new  one  in  which  it  was,  end  is,  tMqiJbk 
that  manu&ctures  and  commerQS.ven  Al 
great  and  profitable  pursuits  of  ilkaQ,  mI 
that  agriculture  because  of  the  ^*riftnrta)ifl| 
increasmg  sterilitv  of  the  soil,''  mm  of  4| 
the  least  profitable.  Hence  it  is  that  li 
find  Mr.  M'Culloch  characteriBiig  Aei*' 
sential  doctrine  which  oonstitatea  ttM  hA 
of  Dr.  Smith's  system  as  ^^  the  moat  d^ji^ 
tionable  passage"  in  his  work,  and  caq 
ing  his  surprise  that  '^  so  ftouto  and 
clous  a  reasoner  should  have  maiqiti  * 
doctrine  so  manifestly  erroneous.'' 
indeed  true,  says  he 


"That  Nature  powerfully  assiata  Umi ^ 

of  man  in  agriculture.    The  hnshjaadmaa  |n» 


'O.Vi.'^ll 


•  Mills'  Elements  of  Political  Eoono«kj» 
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ftrei  tbe  graand  for  the  seed,  and  deposits  it 
Iherc;  bat  it  is  Nuure  ibat  unfolds  tbe  germ, 
tndsind  ripens  the  ^wing  plant,  and  brings 
ituailateofmatunty.  But  does  DotNatura 
do  u  moch  for  as  in  every  departmeRt  of  in- 
ivtij  1  The  power  of  water  and  of  wind 
vhien  move  onr  maehiiiery,  support  our  sbipa, 
ud  impel  them  over  the  deep — ^tne  pressure  of 
ibt  aunaaphere,  and  the  elaslicilj  of  steam, 
«Ueh  enaDlcs  us  to  work  the  most  powerful 
eagiiMa,  are  thev  not  the  spontaneous  gifts  of 
NuDre!  Hacoiner]'  is  advantageons  only 
bwaue  it  gives  us  the  meuiH  of  pressing  some 
ti  Iba  powers  of  Nature  into  our  service,  and 
sf  nkin;  them  perfomi  the  principal  part  of 
*bal  we  must  otherwise  have  wholly  perform- 
ed onrnelTea.  In  navigation,  is  it  possible  to 
dnbt  that  the  powers  of  Nature — the  buoy- 
•KTof  the  water,  the  impulse  of  tbe  wind, 
W  the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  contribute 
Mt  ts  much  aa  the  labors  of  ihe  sailor  to 
nit  our  sUps  from  one  beniisphere  to  aootb- 
ei?  In  bleaching  and  fermentation  the  whole 
fmeues  are  carried  on  by  natural  agents. 
Audit  is  to  the  effects  of  heat  in  softeni.ig  and 
■ulthig  metals,  in  preparing  our  food,  and  in 
nniuogourhoUBeB,that  weowe  many  of  our 
■ost  powerful  and  convenient  instruments,  and 
tht  Ihese  northern  climates  have  been  made 
to  iffiird  a  comfortable  habitation.  So  far,  in- 
dtnl,  is  it  from  being  true  tbat  Nature  does 
Bgdi  for  man  in  agriculture,  and  nothing  for 
Bnufactarers,  that  the  fact  h  more  nearly  the 
Kftnt.  There  are  no  limits  to  the  bounty  of 
KUdre  in  manufactures ;  but  there  are  limits, 
ud  those  not  very  remote,  to  ber  bounty  in 
•gricnlture.  The  greatest  possible  amount  of 
SpLtal  might  be  expended  in  tbe  construction 
vf  steam  engines,  or  of  any  other  sort  of  ma- 
clkincry,  and  after  they  had  been  multiplied 
ndtfinitely,  the  last  would  be  as  prompt  and 
iScienl  in  producing  commoJiiics  and  savinj; 
lihoras  the  first.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
Mr  with  the  anil.  Linds  of  the  first  quality 
>n  speedily  e.ihauAted  ;  and  it  is  imjioseible  to 
tpply  capital  indefinitely  even  to  the  best  soils, 
vnhout  obtaining  from  il  a  constantly  dimin- 
>>fainj{  rate  of  profil.  The  rent  of  the  lanil- 
lotd  is  not,  as  Dr.  Smith  conceived  il  to  be, 
Um  ntompense  of  the  work  of  nature  remain- 
<■>(<  after  all  that  part  of  the  product  is  de- 
'ueied  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  recom- 
PMi«  of  the  work  of  man.  But  it  in,  as  will 
■Jtrtiown,  the  e\ceMof  produce  obtained  from 
Ut  belt  Miils  of  cullivBlion,  over  that  which  is 
"iltined  from  the  worst — it  is  a  consequence 
"jWof  the  increase,  but  of  the  diminution  of 
™*  prodaclive  power  of  the  laborer  employed 
""  ^ricuhure."* 
He  next  proceeds  to  ehow : — 
"That  the  capital  and  labor  employed  in 
'Pnneiplei  of  Folitieal  EDoaomr,  Chap.  VI. 
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carrying  commodities  from  where  they  are  pro- 
duced to  where  tbey  are  consumed,  and  in  di- 
viding tbem  into  minute  portions,  so  as  to  lil 
the  wants  of  the  consumer,  are  really  as  pro- 
ductive as  if  ihey  were  employed  in  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures.  The  miner  gives 
utility  to  matter — to  coal,  for  example,  —  by 
bringing  it  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to 
its  surface;  but  the  merchant  or  carrier  who 
transports  the  coal  from  the  mine  whence  it 
has  been  dug  to  the  city,  or  place  where  it  is 
to  be  burned,  gives  it  a  further  and  perhaps 
mote  considerable  value."* 

We  have  thus  two  dbtinct  schools,  that 
of  Adam  Smith  and  that  of  hia  luccessora. 
The  one  taught  that  labor  directly  applied 
to  prodoction  was  most  advantageous,  and 
tfiat  by  biinging  the  conanmer  to  take  bis 
place  by  the  side  of  the  producer,  produc- 
tion and  the  consequent  power  to  trade 
would  bo  increased.  The  other  tcnchce, 
that  every  increase  of  capital  or  labor  np- 

flicd  to  production  must  be  attended  with 
iminiahed  return,  whereas  ships  and 
steam-engines  may  be  increased  ad  infini- 
tum without  such  diminution,  the  ncoes- 
tATj  inference  from  which  is,  that  the  more 
widely  the  consumer  and  tbe  producer  are 
separated,  with  increased  necessity  for  the 
use  of  ships  and  engines,  the  more  advan- 
tageously will  labor  be  applied,  and  the 
greater  will  be  the  power  to  trade.  The 
two  systems  start  from  a  different  base, 
and  tend  in  on  opposite  direction,  and,  yet, 
the  modem  school  claims  Dr.  Smith  as  its 
founder.  While  teaching  a  theory  of  pro- 
duction totally  different,  Mr.  M'Culloch 
informs  us  tbat  "the  fundamental  princi- 
ples on  which  the  producticm  of  wealth  de- 
pends" were  established  by  Dr.  Smith 
"  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  or  dispute." 

The  error  in  all  this  results  from  the  ge- 
neral error  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  system  which 
had  for  its  object  to  account  for  difficulties 
resulting  from  the  existence  of  a  commer- 
cial policy  that  looked  to  obtaining  for 
Great  Britain  amonopoly  of  the  machinery 
for  converting  the  raw  products  of  the 
earth,  and  was  maintained  in  defiance  of 
tbe  prophelic  warning  of  Dr.  Smith  as  to 
the  effects  which  must  result  from  its  con- 
tinuance. Had  be  not  been  misled  by  tho 
idea  of  "  the  constantly  inerea.sing  steril- 
ity of  tbe  soil,"  Mr.  M'Culloch  could 
not  have  failed  to  see  that  the  only  advan- 
tage resulting  from  tbe  use  of  the  steam- 
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engine,  or  the  loom,  or  aay  otber 
in  use  for  the  conTersion  of  tbe  proa 
of  the  earth  WM|.  that  it  diminianfld 
quantity  of  labor  nqnired  to  be  so  apu     i 
and  increastd  ihe  quantity  that  oe 

given  to  increasing  the  amount  at  pivdot 
that  might  be  consumed  or  oonyerted. 

We  see  thus,  that  while  Dr.  Smith  taodit 
that  the  man  and  the  loom  naturally  uir 
lowed  the  food,  consuming  on  the  i 

products  of  the  land,  ana  giyinx 
the  land  itself,  and  that  every  (  «  ai 

mterferenqe  with  this  great  w  u  law 
both  unjust  and  impohtio,  Mr.  Cullocn 
teaches  that  the  wagon  and  the  i  >  are  as 
productive  as  the  earth,  and  uiat  while 
^^  there  are  limits  and  wose  not  very  re- 
mote to  the  bounty  of  nature,  in  agrieul- 
ture,  there  are  no  limits  to  it  in  mannfiM)- 
tures,''  although  if  there  were  any  truth  in 


w» 
di 
ry 


of  « 

,"  the 
a  oedails 
rof< 


iTi^l^ninilj  tf 


istlieiiiQpeMiiig 

^  .»UB  wimaiy  objeet  a 

]  wAm  of  hmnaa  labor,  leftyiag  a 
one  to  be  apidied  to  liie  pmehase 

<»  clou    0. 

In  our  next  we  shall  ooDthnia  Ihk  snb- 
ji      belienngthatweshattbeaUetoi 
fy         readers  that  the  Bodem 

01  tartingfromapomtfiiee^tlieop- 
p<  01  thatof  Dr.  Snuthhasaouuiiuedte 
ve  in  a  direction  that  he  would  bave  de> 
I  ed  as  unjust  and  iqJnrionsL  and  hss 
ur  ught  the  nation  into  the  difieottiMiwIuflk 
he  would  have  predicted  fron  il,  nad  Ihsft 
while  using  the  ward  **free  trade"  itadoe* 
trines  are  duectly  opposed  to  tibooa  of  the 
great  apostle  of  freedom  of  tndi. 
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THE  POETS  AND    POETRY    OF   THE    IRISH. 


ST.  8EDULIN3— ST.  BINEN— ST.  COLUMBCILLE— MALMURA  OF  OTffAIN— THE  STORY  OF  THE  SONS 

OF  USNA— M'LIAG  POET  TO  O'BRIAN. 


C Continued  from  page  S6,J 


In  the  South,  the  chief  Bardio  families 
were  the  McCurtains,  O'Bruadins,  and 
McEgans  ;  in  the  West,  the  O'Dalys,  Mc- 
Feirhiss,  and  O'Conrys ;  in  the  East,  the 
McKeoghsjO'Higgins,  and  other  O'Dalys ; 
in  the  North,  the  O'Clerys,  O'Gnives, 
O'Shicls,  O'Hagans,  and  Mac  Wards.  All 
these  dynasties  extend  unbroken  from  the 
seventh  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it 
is  strange,  but  true,  that,  within  our  own 
memory,  the  poetic  spirit  has  revealed  itself 
among  several  of  their  much-altered  pos- 
terity. 

One  of  the  most  liberal  patrons  of  the 
bards  in  the  middle  ages,  was  the  monarch 
Brian,  surnamed  Boroimhe,  ("  Tribute 
taker.")  He  was  the  bulwark  of  Ireland 
against  Danish  invasion,  and  after  fifty 
years  of  intermittent  warfare  with  them, 
he  finally  broke  their  progress  and  prestige 
in  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  foueht  on  Good 
Friday,  A.  D.  1014.  On  Siat  field  he 
fell,  with  several  of  his  sons  and  grandsons, 
at  the  age  of  four  score  and  upwards.  His 
last  words  were,  "  Lambh  Laidaran  didar," 
the  strong  hand  is  from  above^  or.  Victory 
is  from  God.* 

The  death  of  this  heroic  king  at  such  an 
age  and  under  such  circustances,  was  a  fa- 
vorite theme  for  the  bards  of  Erin,  and, 


*  In  the  Northern  Sagas  frequent  mention  is 
made  of  Brian,  and  of  Clontarf  as  "  Brian's  battle." 
Gray  in  his  "  Ode  to  the  Fatal  Sisters"  refers  to 
his  death : 


'*  Long  his  loss  shall  Erin  weep- 
Ne'er  again  his  likeness  see  ; 

Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep—* 
Strains  of  immortality !" 


accordingly  from  the  eleventh  to  the  present 
century,  nearly  every  poet  has  paid  some 
tribute  to  his  memory.  Four  of  JMoore's 
noblest  songs  are  in  relation  to  him,  and 
Sheridan  Knowles's  first  tragedy,  (more 
rhetorical  than  historical,)  bears  his  name. 
Of  the  poets  attached  to  his  person  dur- 
ing life,  the  most  favored  was  Murkertach, 
(or  Mortimer,)  McLiag.  He  was  a  native 
of  Brian's  patrimony,  upon  the  Shannon, 
and  a  frequent  guest  at  his  hall  of  Kincora. 
When  Brian  became  Ard-righ,  at  Tara, 
McLiag  became  "  Chief  Antiquary  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland."  In  this  character 
he  wrote  a  life  of  his  patron,  some  frag- 
ments of  which  have  been  recently  discov- 
ered among  the  MS  of  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity. He  survived  his  master  eleven  years, 
(obit.  1025,)  and  has  left  several  poems, 
one  of  which,  addressed  to  the  desolate 
palace  of  Kincora,  has  been  thus  translated : 

LAMENTATION  OF  MAC  LIAO  FOR  KINCORA. 

By  James  Clarence  Mangan. 

Oh,  where  Kincora !  is  Brian  the  Great  1 
And  where  is  the  beauty  that  once  was  thine  T 

Oh,  where  are  the  Princes  and  Nobles  that  eate 
At  the  feast  in  thy  halls  and  drank  the  red  wine  7 

Where,  oh,  Kincora  ? 

Oh,  where,  Kincora,  are  thy  valorous  Lords? 

Oh  whither,  thou  Hospitable !  are  they  gone  7 
Where  are  the  Dalcassians  of  the  golden  swords,* 

Where  are  the  warriors  Brian  led  on  ? 

Where,  oh,  Kincora  ? 

And  where  is  Murogh  the  descendant  of  Kings? 
The  defeater  of  a  hundred,  the  daringly  brave, 

•Golden  sworda— (Co/^-n-cw) — t.  e.  gold  hiltecL 
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Who  set  but  slight  store  by  jewels  and  rings. 
Who  swam  down  the  torrent,  and  laughed  at 
its  wave. 

Where,  oh,  Kincora  ? 

And  where  is  Donogh,  King  Brian's  son? 

And  where  is  Conaing  the  beautiful  chief? 
And  Kian  and  Core  ?     Alas !  they  are  gone, 

Thoy  have  left  me  this  night  alone  with  my  grief. 

Left  me,  Kincora ! 

And  where  are  the  chiefs  with  whom  Brian  went 
forth, 
The  never  vanquished  sons  of  Erin  the  brave  ; 
The  great  King  of  Onaght,  renowned  for  his  worth. 
And  the  hosts  of  Baskinn  from  the  western  wave  ? 

Where,  oh,  Kincora  ? 

Oh !  where  is  Durlann  of  the  swift  footed  steeds  ? 
And  where  is  Kian,  who  was  son  of  Mallory  ? 
And  where  is  King  Lonergan,  the  fame  of  whose 
deeds 
In  the  red  battle-field  no  time  can  destroy  ? 

Where,  oh,  Kincora  ? 

And  where  is  that  youth  of  majestic  hight, 

The  faith  keeping  Prince  of  the  Scots  ?  Even  he. 

As  wide  as  his  fame  was,  as  great  as  his  might. 
Was  tributary,  oh,  Kincora,  to  thee ! 

Thee,  oh,  Kincora ! 

They  are  gone,  those  heroes  of  royal  birth 

Who  plundered  no  churches,  and  broke  no  trust;* 
'Tis  weary  for  me  to  be  living  on  earth. 
When  thoy,  oh  Kincora,  lie  low  in  the  dust. 

Low,  oh  Kincora. 

Oh,  never  again  will  princes  appear 

To  rival  the  Dancassian  of  the  cleaving  sword ; 
I  never  can  dream  to  meet,  afar  or  ancar, 

In  the  least  or  the  most,  such  hero  and  lord  ! 

Never,  Kincora ! 

Oh,  dear  are  the  images  my  memory  calls  up 
Of  Bria  Boru  :  how  he  never  would  miss 

To  give  me  at  the  banquet  the  first  bright  cup! 
Ah  !  why  did  he  heap  on  me  honors  like  this  ? 

Why  oh  Kincora  ? 

I  am  McLiag,  and  my  home  is  on  the  lake 

Thither  often,  to  that  palace  whose  peace  is  fled, 

Came  Brian,  to  ask  me,  and  I  went  for  his  sake 
Oh  my  grief  that  I  should  live,  and  Brian  be  dead ! 

Dead,  oh,  Kincora ! 

These  Danish  wars,  in  which  Brian  met 
his  death,  and  which  lasted  from  the  first 
quarter  of  the  ninth  till  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  afforded  many  themes  for 
the  Irish  poets.  The  story  of  Olaf  Try- 
gresson,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Norway, 
who,  after  his  baptism  in  Ireland,  returned 
and  won  his  kingdom  from  his  rebel  Jarls, 
and  ended  the  religion  of  Odin,  is  frequently 


*  This  is  a  side-wipe  for  the  Danes,  who  done 
both.  i 


alluded  to.  Also,  the  story  of  Magnus 
Barefoot,  king  of  Norway,  who,  a  century 
later,  (A.  D.  1102,)  met  his  death  in  Ire- 
land, near  Strangford  Lough.  In  Miss 
Brooks's  "  Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry,"  there 
is  a  long  poem,  by  "  one  of  the  Bards  of 
the  O'Nials,"  on  the  death  of  this  Mag- 
nus.    He  was  buried  in  lona. 

The  Sagas  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  abound  in  allusions  to  Ireland. 
The  Saga  of  Olaf  Tryg,  of  Magnus,  of 
Earl  Sigmd  of  Orkney,  of  the  sons  of  Earl 
Sigmd,  of  Harold  Gille,  of  Fion  Fager, 
&c.,  aU  include  Ireland  as  part  of  their 
historical  ground.     It  would  be  a  curious 
and  pleasant  work  to  collate  the  Sagas  of 
the  North,  with  the  metrical  chronicles  of 
Erin,  to  make  clear  that  epoch  wherein  the 
one  portion  was  the  most  enterprizing,  and 
the  other  the  most  intellectual  in  the  world. 
The  great  Danish  dramatist  must  have  had 
some  glimpses  of  such  a  concordance,  for 
his  plays  have  plentiful  allusions  gathered 
from  both  lands.     Thus,  in  his  '^  Hakon 
Jarl:"— 

"Hakon. — My  friend,  I  now  grow  old ;  hot  there- 
fore still 

The  twilight  of  my  evening  would  enjoy. 

Clearly  my  sun  shall  set.     Woe  to  the  cloud 

That  strives  to  darken  its  last  purple  radiance .' 
Thorer. — Where  is  that  cloud? 
Hakon. — Even  in  the  west. 
Thorer. — Thou  meanest 

Olaf  in  Dublin!" 

And  again,  when  Hakon  wants  to  send 
Jarl  Thorer  on  an  expedition  to  destroy 
Olaf  treacherously,  he  says  : — 

"  I  could  not  choose  but  smile,  when  thou  lo-daf , 
Long  stories  told  us  of  thy  pious  friend 
Olaf  in  Dublin — even  as  if  mine  eyes 
Had  not  long  since  been  watching  him ! — I  beard 
Your  words  in  silence  then, — but  now  'tis  time 
Freely  to  speak.    This  morning  news  arrived, 
That  Olaf  with  a  fleet  had  sailed  from  Dublin 
To  visit  Russia,  &c.,  &c."» 

Dublin,  in  fact,  is  partly  a  Danish  city. 
The  streets  on  the  left  bank  were,  eveninlat43 
days,  called  Ostman's,or  East-man  Vtown, 
after  the  Danes.  Twenty-five  Vi-kings 
ruled  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  from  Aulaffc, 
(qu.  Olane  })  elected  A.  D.  871,  to  As- 
cidph,  son  of  Torcall,  slain  by  the  Anglo- 

*  Ochlenschlager's  Dramas  translated  by  Gillie^ 
— in  Blackwood*s  Edinburgh  Magazine.  Thcso 
are  called  by  Longfellow  '  admirable  translations/ 
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Normans  in  1171.  We  are  unablo  to  give 
such  specimens  of  this  part  of  our  era  as 
would  satisfy  the  reader  or  ourselves.  Some 
future  collector,  we  hope,  may  supply  the 
void. 

The  music  which  accompanied  the  reci- 
tations of  the  Bards  and  filled  up  the  pau- 
ses in  the  narrative,  becomes  clearly  discer- 
nable  at  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
invasion  of  Ireland  (A.  D.  1170).  This 
music  was  the  perfectest  thing,  of  its  kind, 
in  Western  Europe,  until  the  German 
school  was  founded.  It  is  therefore  worthy 
of  being  accurately  described. 

"An  Irish  M.  S.  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry contains  the  native  musical  tones.  Car 
was  a  line  of  poetry,  marked,  and  the  cha- 
racters ;  annal  was  a  breathing ;  ceol  was 
the  sound  which  also  signified  the  middle 
tone,  or  pitch  of  the  voice.  Adceol  was  a 
thii'd  higher,  and  has-ceol  was  a  depression 
one- third  lower  than  the  pitch.  Ceirceal 
denoted  the  turning,  or  modulation,  and 
semi-tones  were  left  to  the  musician's  ear. 
There  were  ihfke  names  for  half  notes,  sig- 
nifying the  single,  the  great,  and  the  little 
harmony."  Moore  in  his  letter  to  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Donegal,  prefixed  to  his  melo- 
dies, says  of  this  scale : — "  The  irregular 
scale  of  the  early  Irish  (in  which,  as  in  the 
music  of  Scotland,  the  interval  of  the  fourth 
was  wanting,)  must  have  furnished  but 
wild  and  refractory  subjects  to  the  harmo- 
nists. It  was  only  when  the  invention 
of  Guide  began  to  be  known,  and  the 
powers  of  the  harp  were  enlarged  by  addi- 
tional strings,  that  our  melodies  took  the 
sweet  character  which  interests  us  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  while  the  Scotch  persevered  in 
the  old  mutilation  of  the  scale,  our  music 
became  gradually  more  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  counterpoint." 

The  double  strings  attributed  by  some  to 

the  invention  of  Guido,  are  certainly  as  old 

as  the  15th  century.     The  harps  of  the 

12th  and  1 1th  century  had  but  twenty-eight 

^      strings.     That  of  King  Brian,  is  preserved 

I      in  the  Museum  of  Trinity  College,  and  is 

I     but  thirty-two  inches  in  height.    None  was 

g     of  much  greater  heigh th,  being  often  rested 

J     on  the  foot  and  sometimes  on  the  knee  of 

the  performer  ;    it  was  always  held  on  the 

IJ.     left  side,  and  the  harper  allowed  his  nails  to 

^     grow  long  and  crooked  in  order  to  elicit 

.     clearer  tones  from  the  wires. 

,  Ireland  was  the  school  of  the  harp. — 


\ 


"  Gryffith,  of  Cyran,  or  Conan,  brought 
from  Ireland  (A.  D.  1078)  cunning  musi- 
cians, that  devised,  in  a  manner,  all  the  in- 
strumental music  now  used,"  says  Powel, 
the  Welch  historian.  James  the  First,  of 
Scotland,  (about  1437) ,  famed  for  his  skill 
as  an  harpist,  studied  under  "  Irish  mas- 
ters," says  Pinkerton.  The  Irish  flag  is 
the  only  one  in  Europe  which  bears,  as  its 
blazon,  an  object  of  high  art — the  harp. 

Some  harps  were  richly  adorned  with 
gems.  The  Lord  of  the  Isles  presented  the 
harper,  O'Kane,  in  the  17th  century,  with 
a  harp  key  set  with  pearls,  valued  at  one 
hundred  guineas. 

By  Edward  Third,  Henry  Eighth,  and 
Elizabeth,  the  harp  was  proscribed  in  Wales 
and  Ireland  as  seditious  and  treasonable. 
Many  a  malediction,  like  that  of  Gray's 
Bard,  was  in  return  poured  upon  these  royal 
heads,  whose  laws  did  not  succeed  in  sup- 
pressing the  favorite  instrument. 

The  customary  accompaniament  of  mu- 
sic, evidently  exercised  its  influence  on  the 
versification,  metres,  and  inspiration  of  the 
poets,  just  as  one  can  hear  the  tones  of 
Milton's  organ  pealing  through  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  so  can  you  hear  the  rapid  changes, 
the  quick  haste,  and  tearful  tenderness  of 
the  harp,  in  our  best  poetry .  Moore  thinks 
"the  tone  of  defiance  succeeded  by  the  lan- 
gor  of  despondency — ^a  burst  of  turbulence 
dying  away  in  sadness — the  sorrows  of  one 
moment  lost  in  the  levity  of  the  next,"  was 
derived  by  Irish  music  from  Irish  political 
causes.  The  fashion  and  limits  of  the  Na- 
tional instrument — everything  of  which  was 
a  separate  chord  to  the  heart,  a  different 
passion  and  a  new  utterance — and  all  these 
things  within  two  spans  of  space,  it  seems 
to  us  may  have  affected  the  spirit  of  the 
performer  and  his  music,  more  even  than 
the  other  causes.  Doubtless  they,  too,  had 
their  effects  on  the  sensitive  poetic  natures 
coming  within  their  influence. 

One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  Celtic  versifi- 
cation, is  the  Fiad — each  line  containing  a 
sentiment,  and  each  Fiad  complete  in  itself. 
Some  Fiads,  above  1000  years  old,  are  still 
preserved  among  the  Scotch,  Welch  and 
Irish. 

The  alternate  rhyme,  in  four  line  stan- 
zas, was  the  favorite  measure  lor  narrative 
poetry.  In  long  pieces,  written  in  this  and 
other  measures,  the  couplet  is  frequently 
introduced. 
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The  great  bulk  of  Celtic  poetry  is  lyric- 
al, and  of  this  the  major  part  is  cast  in  the 
shape  of  odes,  addressed  to  chiefs,  princes, 
spirits,  bishops,  and  from  one  bara  to  an- 
other. In  one  form  of  ode,  "  the  stanzas 
consist  of  two  lines  and  a  repetition  of  the 
last ;"  in  another,  of  "  three  lines,  with  the 
stanza  twice  repeated,  the  antepenults  of 
the  first  and  second  lines  rhyming  with  a 
syllable  at  the  middle  of  the  third;"  in 
another  of  "  six  lines  of  four  syllables,  and 
a  seventh  of  six  syllables."  In  this  form 
the  first  six  lines  rhyme  at  the  end,  and  the 
antepenult  of  the  seventh  accords  to  the 
previous  rhyme.  Above  an  hundred  vari- 
eties of  lyrical  metre  have  been  enumer- 
ated by  musical  antiquaries. 

The  Celts  had  no  drama.  Their  only 
substitute  for  it  was  the  Ecologue,  in  which 
the  different  parts  were  recited  by  different 
peraons.  This  was  a  favorite  amusement 
with  the  Magnates.  Their  total  ignorance 
of  the  drama  is  a  very  curious  fact  in  lite- 
rary history,  and  one  it  would  bo  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  account  for. 

Of  the  odes,  the  chief  divisions  were  two 
— the  Ros-catha,  (*'eye  of  battle,")  or 
military  ode,  and  the  Caoine^  (or  lament,) 
elegiac  ode.  There  are  several  specimens 
of  both,  dating  from  "  middle  ages."  Of 
the  battle  songs,  the  following,  apparently 
not  older  than  the  sixteenth  century,  may 
serve  as  an  example : — 

o'byrne's  bard  to  his  clan,  before  battle. 

Translated  by  Samuel  Furguaon. 

God  be  with  the  Irish  ho8t ! 
Never  be  the  battle  lost ! 
For  in  battle  never  yet 
Have  they  basely  earned  defeat. 

Host  of  armor,  red  and  bright, 
May  ye  fight  a  valiant  fight. 
For  the  green  spot  of  the  earth, 
For  the  land  that  gave  you  birth. 

Who  in  Erin's  cause  would  stand 
Brothers  of  the  avenging  hand, 
Ho  must  wed  immortal  quarrel, 
Pain  and  sweat,  and  bloody  peril. 

On  the  mountain  bare  and  steep, 
Snatching  short  but  pleasant  sleep, 
Then  at  sunrise,  from  his  eyrie. 
Sweeping  on  the  Saxon  quarry. 

What,  although  you've  failed  to  keep 
Lifiey's  plains,  or  Tara's  steep. 


CashePs  pleasant  streams  to  save. 
Or  the  meads  of  Gruachan  Maer. 

Want  of  conduct  lost  the  town. 
Broke  the  white  walled  castle  down, 
Moira  lost  and  old  Taltin, 
And  lot  the  conquering  stranger  in. 

Twas  the  want  of  right  command. 
Not  the  lack  of  heart  or  hand, 
hefi  your  hills  and  plains,  to-day, 
'Neath  the  strong  clan  Saxon's  sway. 

Ah,  had  heaven  never  sent 
Discord  for  our  punishment. 
Triumphs  few  o'er  Erin's  host. 
Had  Glan  London  now  to  boast. 

Woe  is  me,  'tis  God's  decree 
Strangers  have  the  victory : 
Irishmen  may  now  be  found 
Outlaws  upon  Irish  ground. 

Like  a  wild  beast  in  his  den. 
Lies  the  chief  by  hill  and  glen. 
While  the  strangers,  proud  and  savage, 
Greevans*  richest  vallies  ravish. 

Woe  is  me,  the  foul  ofience. 
Treachery  and  violence,  # 
Done  against  my  peoples'  rights — 
Well  may  mine  be  sleepless  nights ! 

When  Old  Leinstcr's  sons  of  fame. 
Heads  of  many  a  warlike  name. 
Redden  their  victorious  hilts 
On  the  Gall*  my  soul  exults. 

When  the  grim  Gall,  who  have  come 
Hither  o'er  the  ocean's  foam. 
From  the  fight  victorious  go 
Then  my  heart  sinks  deadly  low. 

Bless  the  blades  our  warriors  draw, 
God  be  with  Clan  Ralclagh  ! 
But  my  soul  is  weak  for  fear 
Thinking  of  our  danger  near. 

Have  them  in  Thy  holy  keeping, 
God  be  with  them  lying,  sleeping, 
God  be  with  them  standing,  fighting, 
Erin's  foes  in  battle  smiting ! 

Of  the  Irish  eulogy,  perhaps  the  b 
specimen  as  yet  translated,  is  McWar 
Lament  for  the  Earls,  O'NeQ  and  0'D< 
nell,  exiled  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy, 
James  the  First,  and  buried  at  Ron 
The  Bard  accompanied  them  in  their  bs 
ishment,  and  this  eulogy  is  addressed 
Nuala,  sister  of  O'Donnell,  who  also  si 
vived  them,  to  mourn  their  death  in 
strange  land. 


I      •  Gall — foreigner. 
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A  LAMENT 

For  the  Tironean  and  Tirconellian  Princes  Bu- 
ried at  Rome. 

I. 
O,  woman  of  the  piercing  wail, 

Who  raouraest  o'er  yon  mound  of  clay. 
With  sigh  and  moan. 
Would  God  thou  wert  among  the  Gael ; 
Thou  wouldst  not  then  from  day  to  day 
Weep  thus  alone. 
'Twere  long  before,  around  a  grave. 
In  green  Tyrconnell,  one  could  find 
This  lonelinese ; 
Near  where  Beann-Boirche*s  banners  wave, 
Such  grief  as  thine  could  ne'er  have  pined 
Companionless.  *» 

Beside  the  wave,  in  Donegall, 
In  Antrim's  glens,  or  fair  Dromore, 
Or  KillUee, 
*0r  where  the  sunny  waters  fall. 
At  Assaroe,  near  Ema's  shore, 
This  could  not  be. 
On  Derry's  plains — in  rich  Drumcliff — 
Throughout  Armagh  the  Great,  renowned 
In  olden  years, 
No  day  could  pass  but  woman's  grief 
Would  rain  upon  their  burial-ground 
Fresh  floods  of  tears  1 

II. 

O,  no  !  from  Shannon,  Boyne  and  Suir, 
From  high  Dunluce's  castle  walls. 
From  Lissadill 
Would  flock  alike  both  rich  and  poor. 
One  wail  would  rise  from  Cruachan's  halls 
To  Tara's  hill ; 
And  some  would  come  from  Barron-side, 
And  many  a  maid  would  leave  her  home. 
On  Leitrim's  plains. 
And  by  melodious  Banna's  tide, 

And  by  the  Moume  and  Erne,  to  come 
And  swell  thy  strains  ! 
O,  horses  hoofs  would  trample  down 
The  Mount  whereon  the  martyr-saint* 
Was  crucified. 
From  glen  and  hill,  from  plain  and  town. 
One  loud  lament,  one  thrilling  plaint. 
Would  echo  wide. 
There  would  not  soon  be  found,  I  wean. 
One  foot  of  ground  among  those  bands, 
For  museful  thought. 
So  many  shriekers  of  the  Keen 

Would  cry  aloud,  and  clapp  their  hands. 
All  woe-distraught! 

in. 

Two  princes  of  the  line  of  Conn 
Sleep  in  their  cells  of  clay  beside 
aDonnell  Roe ; 
Three  royal  youths,  alas !  are  gone 
Who  lived  for  Erin's  weal,  but  died 
For  Erin's  woe ! 
Ah !  could  the  men  of  Ireland  read 


•  San  Pietro  in  Montorio. 
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The  names  these  noteleas  burial-stones 

Display  to  view. 
Their  wounded  hearts  afresh  would  bleed, 
Their  tears  gush  forth  again,  their  groans 

Resound  anew ! 

IV. 

The  youths  whose  relics  moulder  here 
Were  sprung  from  Hugh,  high  Prince  and  Lord 
Of  Aileach's  lands ; 
Thy  noble  brothers,  justly  dear. 
Thy  nephew,  long  to  be  deplored 
By  Ulster's  bands. 
Their's  were  not  souls  wherein  dull  Time 
Could  domicile  Decay  or  house 
Decrepitude ! 
They  passed  from  earth  ere  manhood's  prime. 
Ere  years  had  power  to  dim  their  brows 
Or  chill  their  blood. 

V. 
And  who  can  marvel  o'er  thy  grief. 
Or  who  can  blame  thy  flowing  tears. 
That  knows  their  source  1 
O'Donnell,  Dunnasava's  chief 
Cut  ofl*  amid  his  vernal  years 
Lies  here  a  corse ! 
Beside  his  brother  Cathbar,  whom 
Tyrconnell  of  the  Helmets  mourns 
In  deep  despair-^ 
For  valor,  truth,  and  comely  bloom, 
For  all  that  greatens  and  adorns, 
A  peerless  pair. 

VL 

O,  had  these  twain,  and  he,  the  third 
The  Lord  of  Moume,  O'Neall's  son 
Their  mate  in  death — 
A  prince  in  look,  in  deed  and  word — 
Had  these  three  princes  yielded  on 
The  field  their  breath  ; 
O,  had  they  fallen  on  CriflTan's  plain. 
There  would  not  be  a  town  or  clan 
From  shore  to  sea 
But  would  with  shrieks  bewail  the  slain. 
Or  chant  aloud  the  exulting  rann 
Of  Jubilee ! 
When  high  tlie  shout  of  battle  rose. 

On  fields  where  Freedom's  torch  still  burned 
Through  Erin's  gloom. 
If  one,  if  barely  one  of  those 
Were  slain,  all  Ulster  would  have  mourned 
The  Hero's  doom ! 
If  at  Athboy,  where  hosts  of  brave 
Ulidian  horsemen  sank  beneath 
The  shock  of  spears 
Young  Hugh  O'Neall  had  found  a  grave 
Long  must  the  North  have  wept  his  death 
With  heart-wrung  tears ! 

VII. 
If  on  the  day  of  Ballach-myre 

The  Lord  of  Moume  had  met,  thus  young, 
A  warrior's  fate. 
In  vain  would  such  as  thou  desire 
To  moum  alone,  the  champion  spmng 
From  Niall  the  Great ! 
No  marvel  this^— for  all  the  Dead 
Heaped  on  the  field,  pile  over  pile, 
At  Mullaoh-brack, 
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VTero  smtm  an  trie  fat  bit  bead , 

If  death  hsa  eu^ed  hia  foauup*  wbita 
On  nclory't  track ! 


If)  on  tlio  dar  of  HoclugoB. 

Tbe  fmit  hud  from  the  parenl  bough 

Been  nidaly  tatn 

In  sight  of  Munslec'B  bands — McHee't — 

Snvh  blow  tbe  btood  of  Conn,  1  trow. 

Could  ill  lure  bomo. 

If  <in  the  iaj  of  Baltuch-boj' 

Sotue  aim  had  kid,  bjr  foul  nupriae, 
Tho  chieltuin  low. 
Even  our  victorious  shout  of  joy 
Would  (ODD  gJTe  place  to  nieful  cria* 
And  grouLH  ol  woe ! 

DC. 
If  on  the  day  tho  Ssion  host 

Woro  foteed  to  fly — a  day  to  crest 
For  Anhanee— 
The  chief  had  been  imliincly  loH, 

Our  canqueiing  troops  ehoidd  moderate 
Their  mirthlul  glee. 
Thnto  would  not  kok  on  Lifford'a  diy 
From  Galway,  from  the  glenti  of  Boyle, 
From  Limerick's  towers 
A  maiBlialled  file,  a  long  array 
""        mors  to  bwlew  tho  soil 

With  (oars  In  showere  ! 


If  on  the  day  a  sterner  fate 
Compelled  his  flight  I'lom  Alheuree 
Hia  blood  had  flowed. 
What  numbers,  all  discuneulale. 

Would  oomo  unasked,  and  share  with  thoo 
Affliciioo'B  load  I 
If  Dirrfe  crimson  ticld  had  seea 

His  life  blood  ollered  up,  though  'Iwere 
On  vie  lory  shrine, 
A  Ihoueaad  cries  would  swell  the  Keen, 
A  thousand  voices  of  despair 
Would  echo  thine. 

XI. 

0,  tiad  the  Rcrce  DaleoFsian  swatm, 
That  bloody  night  on  Fergus'  banka, 
But  slain  our  chief, 
When  rops  his  camp  m  wild  alarm — 
How  would  the  triumph  of  out  ratdu 
Be  dashed  with  grief! 
H(iw  would  tbe  troops  of  llurbach  moum, 
If  on  tbe  Curlew  mountain^  day 
Which  England  rued. 
Some  Saxon  hand  had  left  Ibcm  loro. 
By  shedding  there,  amid  the  haj, 
Tbeir  Priaco's  blood ! 

XII. 
Red  would  have  been  our  wnrrior'a  eyes, 
Had  Roderick  found  on  Sligo'a  field 
A  gory  pave, 
Ko  Koithem  chid'  would  «00D  arin 
tio  sage  to  guide,  so  strong  to  shield. 
So  HwiA  to  eavfl. 
Long  would  Luth-Coina  have  w^t  If  Hugh 


«it^l 


Had  iriDl  tlie  dealli  be  ofl  had  d< 
Among  tho  foci 
B«l  bad  our  Rodi-rick  faUcn  If,   . 
All  Khd  must,  alaai  havelnll 
The  deadly  blow  f 
^Vhat  do  I  say  I  ah  !  wo«  is  mo  I 
AIniady  we  bewail  in  vain 
Tbeir  fatal  fall  ■ 
And  Erin,  once  the  Great  and  Fr«*, 

Now  tainly  mounu  hsr  broaklsaa  cfakin 
And  iron  thrall ! 

xni. 
Then,  daughter  of  O'DonnsIl  I  dry 
Thine  uverSowmg  eyw,  and  turn 
Thy  bean  wtde. 
For  Adam's  rsc«  is  bom  to  die. 
And  Btornly  tbe  aepulehral  nm 
Mocks  humao  pride. 

Look  not,  nor  sigh,  lor  earUily  throiM, 

Cs'oi  place  iby  trust  in  arst  of  cUy^ 

Bui  on  thy  kDOca 

Uphfi  thy  soul  to  God  alone, 

For  all  thing*  go  ihi-ir  disatinad  w>j. 

As  He  decries. 

Embrace  Ihu  raithful  Cnicilii, 

And  seek  the  path  of  pain  and  prawr 

Thy  Sanoirr  trod; 

Nor  h't  ihy  spiril  inlcrmi* 

With  earthly  hope  and  worldly  can 

Its  groatia  to  God. 

XV. 
And  Thou,  O  mighty  Loan  I  whoao  ways 

Are  lar  abote  our  feeble  mind* 
To  understand. 
Sustain  us  in  those  doleful  days. 

And  render  light  tbe  chain  that  binds 
Our  fallen  land  f 
Look  down  upon  our  dreary  state. 
And  through  llio  ages  that  auf  still 
Rolltullyon, 
Watch  Tbou  o'er  hapless  Erin's  fate, 
Aiid  shield  at  least  from  darker  ill 
Tbe  blood  of  Corm  ! 

Tbe  only  oUier  translation  from  the  Iri 
Poems  of  the  BCTentwnth  century,  we  ik 
give,  is  by  one  of  the  Bards  of  the  O'Do 
Dclls;  and  it  is  rcmarkablo  as  the  fli 
bom  of  a  rtithor  long  family  uf  pabw 
ttlleeories,  us  fierce  as  battle  mtiae,  and 
fond  as  love  ditties. 


Oh  my  Daik  RoBileen, 

Do  not  eigh,  do  not  weep ! 
Tbe  priests  are  on  the  ocean  greea, 

I'boy  march  along  the  deep. 
There's  wine  .  .  .  from  the  royal  Popo, 

Upon  (ha  ocean  green  ; 
And  Spanish  ale  shall  give  you  hope. 

My  Dark  Rosaloeo  I 

My  own  Soaaleen ! 
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Shall  glad  your  heart,  diall  give  you  hope, 
Shall  give  you  health,  and  help,  and  hope, 
My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

Over  hills,  and  through  dales. 

Have  I  roamed  for  your  sake  ; 
AH  yesterday  I  sailed  with  sails. 

On  river  and  on  lake. 
The  Erne  ....  at  its  highest  flood, 

I  dashed  across  unseen. 
For  there  was  lightning  in  my  blood. 

My  Dark  Rosaleen! 

My  own  Rosaleen ! 
Oh !  there  was  lightning  in  my  blood. 
Red  lightning  lightened  through  my  blood 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

All  day  long,  in  unrest 

To  and  fro,  do  I  move. 
The  very  soul  within  my  breast 

Is  wasted  for  you,  love ! 
The  heart ....  in  my  bosom  faints 

To  think  of  you,  my  queen. 
My  life  of  life,  my  saint  of  saints. 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

My  own  Rosaleen ! 
To  hear  your  sweet  and  sad  complaints. 
My  life,  my  love,  my  saint  of  saints. 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

Wo  and  pain,  pain  and  wo. 

Are  my  lot,  night  and  noon, 
To  see  your  bright  face  clouded  so. 

Like  to  the  mournful  moon. 
But  yet  ...  .  will  I  rear  your  throne 

Again  in  golden  sheen  ; 
'Tis  you  shall  reign,  shall  reign  alone. 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

My  own  Rosaleen ! 
'Tis  you  shall  have  the  golden  throne 
'Tis  you  shall  reign,  and  reign  alone. 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

Over  dews,  over  sands, 

Will  I  fly  for  your  weal : 
Your  holy  delicate  white  hands 

Shall  girdle  me  with  steel. 
At  home  ....  in  your  emerald  bowers, 

From  morning's  dawn  till  e'en. 
You'll  pray  for  me,  my  flower  of  flowers. 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

My  fond  Rosaleen ! 
You'll  think  of  me  through  daylight's  houra. 
My  virgin  flower,  my  flower  of  flowers. 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

I  could  scale  the  blue  air, 

I  could  plough  the  high  hills. 
Oh,  I  could  kneel  all  night  in  prayer, 

To  heal  your  many  ills ! 
And  one  ....  beamy  smile  from  you 

Would  float  like  light  between 
My  toils  and  me,  my  own,  my  true. 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

My  fond  Rosaleen ! 
Would  give  me  life  and  soul  anew, 
A  second  life,  a  soul  anew. 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 


O  !  the  Erne  shall  ran  red 

With  redundance  of  blood. 
The  earth  shall  rock  beneath  our  tread. 

And  flames  wrap  hill  and  wood. 
And  gun-peal,  and  slogan  cry. 

Wake  many  a  glen  serene. 
Ere  you  shall  fade,  ere  you  shall  die, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

My  own  Rosaleen ! 
The  Judgment  Hour  must  first  be  nigh. 
Ere  you  can  fade,  ere  you  can  die. 

My  Dark  Rosaleen  ! 

The  last  era  of  the  Irish  Celtic  muse, 
may  be  called  the  Jacobite  period,  and  is 
co-extensive  with  the  eighteenth  century. 

TuRLOw  0 'Carol AN,  born  about  the 
year  1670,  at  Nobber,  Meath  Co.,  is  the 
most  distinguished  name  in  this  era.  At 
the  age  of  manhood  he  became  quite  blind, 
and  the  harp,  that  had  -been  his  pleasure  in 
earlier  and  better  days,  became  now  his 
main  resource  of  life.  The  lady  of  "  the 
Mac  Dermof  furnished  him  with  a  horse 
and  harp,  and  every  house  and  castle 
within  a  circuit  of  an  hundred  miles,  be- 
came by  turns,  his  home.  The  Anglo 
Irish  gentry  vied  with  "  the  old  stock"  in 
their  personal  kin^ess  to  the  Bard,  and 
wi£h  impartial  strains  he  celebrated  the 
praises  of  Squire  Jones  and  the  Mac  Der- 
mott,  the  beauty  of  Bridget  Cruise  and 
Mabel  Kelly.  One  secret  of  his  great 
popularity  was,  that  he  was  no  partizan. 
His  highest  exercise  of  patriotism  was  an 
eulogy  over  the  departed  better  days  of  his 
art  and  its  ancient  patrons.  In  the  year 
1737,  feeling  his  deatn  at  hand,  he  returned 
to  his  patroness,  the  lady  Mac  Dermott, 
and  under  her  roof  died  "her  poor  old 
gentleman,  the  head  of  all  Irish  music,"  as 
she  pathetically  styled  him. 

The  multitudes  who  came  to  attend  his 
interment,  had  to  erect  tents  in  the  open 
fields  for  their  accommodation.  "The 
Wake,"  says  the  biographer,  "  lasted  four 
days,  and  the  harp  was  heard  in  every  di- 
rection." 

A  slip  of  a  lad,  ten  years  old,  was  then 
sitting  in  the  Rectory  of  Elphin,  listening 
to  the  anecdotes  and  the  music  of  the 
Bard.  This  was  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who, 
in  his  Essays,  has  left  us  a  slight,  but 
graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  an- 
cient neighbor,  "  Carolan  the  Blind.'' 

Of  Cardan's  excellence  as  a  composer, 
there  remain  evidences  enough.  Gemi- 
niani  declared  there  was  "  no  such  music 
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west  of  the  Alpe ;"  wid  Dr.  Bnrney,  Sir 
John    Hawkins,  Sir  John  Stavensou  nnJ 

Tlionma  Moore,  have  concurred  in  lliat 
verdict,  ilost  of  Moore's  tuelodiea  are 
written  to  Cnrolan's  airs.  His  wordssoem 
to  liavc  been  hardlyeijual  to  hia  airs.  The 
following  triffe  is  ahiiost  n  lilcml  tr»nsla- 


Oh,^ 


elM 


mid  AiT«n'B  grten  Woe, 
Or  in  cllmea  where  Ihe  Summut 

Though  treiiBuroa  snd  dainties 

Might  come  st  a  cull, 
StiU!  O-HafB'B  full  cup 

1  would  priie  more  than  ail- 
But  why  should  I  taj 

That  my  choice  it  would  be, 
Whi^n  the  chielii  of  our  fkthera 

Have  loved  it  like  me, 
Tln.'n  come,  jolly  Thutlow, 

Where  fricDda  aaj  be  found. 
And  O'llitra  we'll  pledge, 

As  thai  eup  govs  round. 

Carolan's  wit  was  as  qniek  as  his  ear, 
and  many  of  his  impromptu  epigmuis  have 
passed  into  proverbs  with  bis  peojile. 
Some  churl  had  offended  him,  by  refusmg 
him  hospitality  in  his  rambles ;  upon  hlui 
he  JDsIantly  ejneulatod : 

"  What  B  pily  Heil'a  galaa  were  not  keiit  by  O'- 

dog  woiild  let  nobody  in  !" 

Jons  McDoNNELi.,  of  Claragh,inCoik, 
born  in  1691,  seems  to  have  been  a  Poet 
of  the  classical  school,  and  a  man  of  con- 
Biderable  study.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
Jacobite,  as  the  following  "  relic"  will 
show: 


Fly. 


TraialaUi  ly  Mangan. 


I  lay  in  unrett — old  (hougbts  < 
TbBt;  Mrupgled  in  raio  to  i 

Like  mljiii^bt  apectrea  biunt^i 
.Uarli  funtiinn  chofcd  each  ^ 

When,  lo !  a  Figure— who  mig 


Though  yoiKt  bare  taWei  rinee  then,  Jet 

My  incmorj  tbrillirglj  lingers 
On  heruwfuttharmB, her  waien  brow, 

Ucr  |i  .le  t»n»luoetit  Sngcn ; 
Ber  eje.'  tbot  mirrored  a  wonoer-world, 

Her  mein  of  uneutbly  mildneu 
And  her  waTing  raven  irewej  that  cnrled 

Xo  ihe  gioaodia  beaalifnl  wtldnen. 


"  Wbn«  «nlBt  ll»D,  qslril  <"  I  aAed.  nMlioajU, 

'  Tboa  art  not  one  uf  tbt  Bu>1ihe4  7" 
A'm,  br  aw.tb*  atHBtrvd  nuugbl, 
Bulrwa  aloft  and  vaulfhrdj 


At  Orit  I  lanwd  lo 

TaCnu|acb'<  manaun  kn(l} . 
Ur<b>iiPhhig  tb«  wrth,  t  Oma  «p«d  bctb 

Td  InTir-fgitigh,  and  tha  •bkwjr 
And  tUning  ratei  or  ibt  bblulflfM 

And  thence  Cronhan  the  goldaa, 
Of  ■bote  rcf  laniletit  palaa  ji  tain 

So  Ban;  a  Barrel  idden  '■ 

I  nw  the  Sfoonia'i  billnm  Snv 

I  panMd  the  nalli  of  ShenadT, 
1  iluod  in  tbebCTiie  ibronged  Arilrno, 

Binboaed  anid  gnenooodtilia'- 
And  TMled  that  pTood  WD  tbal  Ui 

Abore  tbe  Bojnf'i  bniad  walrri', 
Where  ^ogtu  dmIU  iriih  fait  ■■rrinr  hae^ 

And  Ibt  fafreit  of  DWar'i  daaglitos. 

To  tbe  balli  of  UacIdT,  In  Cnetnc'i  bcdabt, 

ToTara,ihegl<.rj  ofEtio, 
To  the  lalt^palue  (hat  glaneta  bright 

On  tbt  piali  OfihebhMCnMleCTlD,    * 

I  tr>*eLled  aenvard  and  ■bonward— - 

But  I  hut  wa*  I  greeted  in  field  m  at  CaiM— 

"  Tbj  naj  lici  onnud  and  lOmanl  1" 


:.^<i. 


At  lart  I  retebed,  I  wltt  not  how. 

The  Royal  lowtn  of  Iral, 
Which  under  tbe  aliftgigaDUtbrgW, 

^till  slandwilhoDt  antal; 
And  hers  mere  TbnooDdi  ohtrflalw  alL 

With  arwoBr  and  i-Drd*,aiid  liOM^ 


And  btn  at  length,  oo  a  A\ytTJ  Qamt. 

lUlt  seated,  haltrtcliiHDg, 
With  torehciHl  itblte  aa  Ihs  narbte  (l«iw^ 

And  garmenti  >  i  ctarrilj  fbii.lng, 
And  feulurei  bejbnd  the  {wet'i  yecr— 

The  iHte'ett,  rad^st  festurci — 
Appeared  befijre  mo  onoe  agen, 

Tbal  faiicft  of  bring  ocatares  ! 


But  dimmed  ts 

My  (.rieste  are  baniihi-d,  my 

SolDDiBrvioUirj'sgarlan 


I  beird  bo  more — I  raw 

ThebnndMfilumbcr 

And  (laliice  and  beith,  a 


'  glory, 
aradlleir 


hen.  ' 

]  liDUDd  my  Hill, 


Owes  O'Sullivan,  of  Kerry,  who  dirJ 
in  17S4,  was  another  Jacobite  Poet  of  nult 
His  "  Captivity  of  the  Gael"  b,  appiiRtit- 
ly,  UD  imitation  of  &bio  Boimall^  dnam. 
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THE    CAPTIVITY    OP    THE    GAEL 

Translated  from  (y  Sullivan. 

I. 

'Ivrasby  soDset  I  walked  and  wandered 

Over  hill  sides  and  over  moors, 
With  a  many  sighs  and  tears. 
Sunk  in  sadness,  I  darkly  pondered 

All  the  wrongs  our  lost  land  endures 

In  the-e  latter  night  black  years. 
"How  !"  I  mu->ed  has  her  worth  departed ! 

What  a  ruin,  her  fame  is  now ! 
We  once  freest  of  the  free, 

We  are  tiampled  and  broken  h?artedj 
Yea  even  our  Princes  them;<elves  must  bow 
I,  Low  before  the  vile  IShane  Bwee* 

II. 
Nigh  a  stream  in  a  srassy  hollow 

Tired,  at  length,  I  lay  down  to  rest- 
There  the  wiudd  and  balmy  air 

Bride  new  reveries  and  cheerier  follow, 
Wafting  newly  within  my  breast 

Thuugbcs  that  cheated  my  despair. 
Was  I  waking,  or  was  I  dreaming  1 
I  glanced  up  and  behold!  there  shone 

Such  a  vision  over  me  ? 
A  young  girl,  bright  as  Erin's  beaming 
Quardinn  .-pirit,  now  sad  and  lone 

Through  the  spoiling  of  Shane  Bwee  f 

Ul. 

0  for  pencil  to  paint  the  golden 

Locks  that  waved  in  luxuriant  sheen 
To  her  feet  of  stilly  light ! 
(Not  the  fleece  that  in  ages  olden 

Ja«on  bore  o'er  the  Ocean  green 

Into  IIelUi«,  gleamed  so  bright) 
And  the  eyebrows  thin  arched  over 

ilcr  mild  eyes  and  more  ever  more 
Beautiful,  methoaght  to  see 

Than  those  rainbows  that  wont  to  hover 
O'er  our  blue  Inland  lakes  of  yone 

Ere  the  spoiling  of  Shane  Bwee. 

IV. 

**  Bard  !"  she  ppake,  "  deem  not  this  unreal, 

I  was  niece  of  a  pair  whose  peers 

None  shall  see  on  earth  again — 
Angus  Con  and  the  dark  O'Neil, 

Bulers  over  Erin  in  years  ^ 

When  her  Mons  as  yet  were  men. 
Times  have  darkened  and  now  our  holy 

Altars  crumble  and  castles  tall ; 
Our  groans  ring  throuphont  Christendee. 

Still,  despond  not !  He  comes  tho'  slowly, 
He,  the  man,  who  >b*iil disenthrall 

The  Proud  Captive  of  Shane  Bwee. 

V. 

Then  she  vanished,  and  I  in  sorrow, 

Blent  with  joy,  rose  and  went  my  way 

Homeward  over  moor  and  hill. 
0  Great  God  !  Thou  from  whom  we  borrow 

Life  and  strength  unto  thee  I  pray 

Thou !  who  swayest  at  thy  will 
Heartj>and  councils,  thralls,  tyrant^,  freemen, 

Wake  through  Europe,  the  ancient  soul, 

And  on  every  shore  and  sea, 
From  the  Black- water  to  the  Deinem 

Freedoms  bell  will  ere  long  time  toll 

The  deep  death  knell  of  Shane  Bwee. 


*  Shane  Bwee, "  Yellow  John,"  or  John  Bull. 


While  the  bards  thus  bewailed  the  Staart 
line,  and  looked  for  their  restoration  as  an 
era  of  all  good,  the  poor  peasantry  suffered 
terribly  both  in  mind  and  body.  Several 
severe  statutes  forbade  them  leamine:  in 
Irish ;  forbade  Irish  schools ;  forbade  the 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  ;  disabled 
Catholics  from  leasing  land,  taking  appren- 
tices, or  going  into  any  learned  profession. 
That  Penal  Code,  which  Burke  has  called 
the  most  perfect  invention  of  perverted  in- 
genuity for  the  degradation  of  a  people,  was 
in  full,  detailed  force.  Nay,  it  is  only 
within  our  own  memory  that  the  last  of 
these  barbarous  enactments  have  been 
wiped  off  the  institutes  of  the  English. 

Two  generations  ago,  various  secret  soci- 
eties were  in  existence  in  Ireland,  founded 
to  oppose  or  punish  the  petty  local  execu- 
tors of  these  laws.  For  bemg  concerned 
in  some  such  enterprize,  a  man  named  Felix 
McCarthy  had  to  retire  to  the  wild  moun- 
tains of  Cork,  like  Mark  in  the  "  O'Dono- 
hue,"  in  order  to  avoid  arrest.  *'  He  was 
accompanied,"  says  the  translator  of  Mc- 
Carthy's Lament,  "  in  his  flight  by  a  wife 
and  four  children,  and  found  an  asylum  in 
a  lone  and  secluded  glen,  where  he  con- 
structed a  rude  kind  of  habitation,  as  a 
temporary  residence.  One  night,  during 
the  absence  of  himself  and  his  wife,  this 
ill-combined  structure  suddenly  gave  way, 
and  buried  the  four  chilcren,  who  were  at 
the  time  asleep,  in  its  ruins."  The  lament 
is  too  long  to  give  entire,  but  some  verses 
of  it  will  show  the  strong  feelings  of  the 
peasant  class. 

It  opens : — 

"I'll  sing  my  children's  death  song,  tho' 

My  voice  is  faint  and  low ; 
Mine  is  the  heart  that's  desolate — 

'Tis  I  will  mourn  their  fkte." 

The  thought  here  is  a  fine  one — the  grief 
is  all  his  own,  and  he  refuses  to  share  it 
with  any.  After  detailing  with  faithful 
minuteness  their  death, — 

"  At  midnight's  hour  of  silence  deep 
Sealed  in  their  balmy  sleep"— 

And  thinking  himself — 

«  Like  the  shrill  bird  that  flutters  nigh 
The  nest,  where  its  crushed  offspring  lie." 

He  proceeds  to  lament,  with  the  insepa- 
rable selfishness  of  grief,  the  effects  of  the 
calamity  on  his  old  age,  and  on  the  mother 
'  of  the  lost  children. 
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Myh. 


rrjnit 


LD-itricficn  tool  tihoMnr 
l!  clcsf d  gthia  eacUilj  cbwr. 
Whdi  wiiling  *l  Uie  aeod  of  night 
Thej  cro»  mj  a^binK  fight— 
Thej  coine,  uid  btcl'niog  as  «wny 
Ibej  cbide  mj  tang  deli;. 
At  mldniglil  bonr— «l 
M;  iiighl  ih<y  d'l  nul 
W  i  Ih  in— »bri*d— Ibeir 


RBf  by  Ibeir  ibadun 


li  embraoe  I'll  ipriog. 


Soon  bj  the  < 

Til  I  hell  embi 

I  pitjp  her  who  ntvrrtni 

OraWtilnHnthKebelowj 

II  thftDDntainof  ber  b 


And  bushed  Lhairi 

Snrh  is  a  Utoral  extract  of  an  Irish 
poasiint'B  lament.  Thero  are  Borao  others 
of  this  class,  of  equal  merit,  and  a  very 
numerous  tribe  of  elegies  devoted  to  high- 
wajmcn  and  murderers,  who,  bavine  died 
by  the  Engliah  law,  the  enemy  of  IriBamen, 
bare  had  full  "  poetic  justice"  done  to 
them,  after  execution. 

The  latest  Celtic  poet  of  meritprodnced 
in  Ireland,  was  O'Culten,  who  died  in  Cork 
in  1SI6.  He  is  the  author  of  a  beautiful 
elegy  on  the  Abbey  of  Timolci^e,  whieh 
haa  been  often  translated.  FerguBon's 
version  k  out  favorite,  with  its— 

"  BtFecbDTf,  oold  and  rmpt;,  dormltor;  bleat  ■tid  bare, 
TT  here  ere  now  jonr  pione  um»,  eimple  bed  Dnd  frugal 

Gone  joBt  Abbot,  rate  and  ordtr,  brokan  dawn  jonr 


GoDght,!  Fee  bencalb  jaur  &belt«r,  fl 


a.  heap  o[  olaj- 


SoTcra!  living  antic|naries  and  scholars 
have  attempted  compositions  in  the  ancient 
language  of  Ireland,  but  with  only  moder- 
ate success. 

The  living  language  of  Ireland  ia  now, 
and  seems  hereafter  likely  to  be,  that  of 
America  and  England.  In  this  language, 
our  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Moore, 
Griflin,  Banim,  Davis,  and  Knowlca  have 
written  ;  in  this  language  Malono,  Burke, 
Grattan,  Curran,  O'Connell,  and  Meagher 
have  spoken  !  The  Irish  nature  has  under- 
gone translations,  and,  like  other  translated 
tilings,  has  gained  in  art,  though  it  may 
have  lost  in  a  notional  intensity.  The  re- 
cent poetfi  of  Ireland  are  hardly  open  to 


Ihia  criticism ;  Mangan,  Davis,  Dn^^ 
McCarthy,  and  Ferguson  are  as  Celtic  ■• 
Candan,  or  the  Clan  Uards  of  tbo  middb 
ages.  They  use  Engliah  aa  a  weapon  that 
is  conquered,  wilh  care  and  watcfafulneei, 
but  wilh  great  force  and  effect  also. 

In  closmg  thiit  harried  sketch  of  the 
Celtic  Poetry  and  Poet*  of  the  Iriah,  dw 
writer  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  ti  ap- 
pend a  reivvie  in  rhyme,  of  some  of  the 
original  charactcriaticfl  of  the  race  of  men 
whose  poetical  gcniiv  he  has  endeavored  to 
describe. 


fl»  T.  D.  MeGtt. 


lung  ago,  bsjond  the  aiUj  tpMt 

wloe«ibi>niBnd  jeaw, 

in  old,  tbcre  dHClt  a  mighij  noe, 


irOeesnGt^l  wi 
t-boifl  angr,  lipi. 
1 "--It  loam,  full  oftan 


Whole  fleets  of  ■hips* 
Crom  wu  their  day  God,  and  their  Thaodertr 

Uade  murnlDi;  and  eclipse ; 
Bride  was  their  tjueen  of  8ung,.n(i  onto  her 

Ihej  pra;id  with  Ore-louched  lip*. 


their  beta,  their  ajmboti  and  tlwir  tfaru; 
m  ttraih  and  ehors  tboH  mjMiG  (biti, 
>wn'd  hilli  tbrj  belJ  their  oanncitCRiR^ 


Of  thew  waiFin,  the  father  of  the  Bard, 

Whoae ancient  son);, 
Oier  the  clamor  of  ali  change,  U  bean], 

Sweet- "(HJced  and  ttrong. 
Fin,  once  o'erlnok  Oraro,  Che  0 olden- bur'd, 

The  fleet  and  ;oung. 
From  brr  the  k>vetj,  and  fram  him  tlw  Itai'd, 

The  prlmu.1  poet  sprung. 


0  thonund  ;«an  of  mbl 

d  Ihj  nama- 

D  beroea  now  no  longer  n 


he  TeiT  n,iin( 
Yet  tUne  Ihi 


in  and  tiaul  icund  etnnge— 
d  deaMrated  grange — 
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Th«r«  is  not  left  an  ondiipiitod  deed 

Of  all  your  race. 
Save  your  m^attic  aoog,  which  hath  their  ipeed, 

And  strength^  and  grace : 
In  that  sole  song,  ther  liYe,and  lore,  and  bleed— 

It  bears  them  on  thro'  space. 

VU. 
Oh,  Inspfar'd  giant,  shall  we  e'er  behold, 


In  onr  own  time, 
One  fit  to  speak  your  spirit  on  the  wold, 

Or  seiie  yoor  rhyme  % 
One  pupil  of  the  past,  as  mighty-sonl'd 

As  in  the  prime. 
Were  the  fond,  &ir,  and  beantifol,  andbold- 

Th^  of  your  song  sablime  % 
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Everstane. 


Anffn 


EVERSTONE. 


BY    THE   AUTHOR   OF  "  ANDERPORT   RECORDS." 


f  Continued  Jrom  page  63. J 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


Mr.  AsTiviLLE,  when  his  son  entered, 
sat  down  on  a  sofa. 

'*  Father,  I  have  just  come  from  Ever- 
stone — Somers  is  there." 

*'  Is  he  ? — I  am  sorry  for  it ;  I  wish  the 
fellow  had  stayed  away.  I  suppose  he  has 
made  Everlyn  hot  against  me.  Well,  I 
don't  care,  if  he  does  me  no  more  harm 
than  that.  Let  Everlyn  curse  me  as  much 
as  he  pleases,  I  shall  not  feel  incommoded 
by  the  infliction — and  why  should  I }  Peo- 
ple who  are  rash  and  inconsiderate,  must 
bear  the  responsibility  themselves  and  not 
attempt  to  throw  it  on  others." 

"  Father,  what  is  this  story  about  Cain  ? 
Do  you  know  of  the  report  that  is  abroad  ? 
They  say — but  it  cannot  be,  surely  !" 

Mr.  Astiville  with  much  composure  re- 
plied, "  If  you  mean,  Howard,  that  he  is 
your  uncle,  nothing  can  be  more  true." 

"  My  uncle  ? — and  been  living  so  many 
years  in  that  wretched  hut  uncared  for  and 
unknown  !  How  was  he  able  so  long  to 
escape  recognition.  That  others  might  be 
deceived  I  can  understand — ^but  that  you 
should  be — " 

"  Of  course,  Howard,  I  knew  him  from 
the  first — but  as  he  choose  to  live  in  this 
way,  I  would  not  balk  his  wish,  and  per- 
haps that  retired  life  was,  on  the  whole,  best 
for  him  as  well  as  for  us." 

*'  Does  he  know,  sir,  of  the  situation  of 
the  corner  ?" 

''  It  is  not  impossible.  Yet,  when  I  have 
asked  him,  he  never  would  tell  me  where 
it  was." 

'^  Somers  says  he  has  come  out  now  and 


declared  that  the  land  between  the  Fori 
belongs  to  the  Compton  patent." 

Mr.  Astiville  answered  resignedl; 
"  Well,  if  it  be  so,  all  we  can  do  is  to  mal 
the  best  of  it.  Henry  has  probably  ci 
into  a  furious  passion,  and  is  not  unwillii 
to  do  me  as  much  despite  as  he  can.  B 
blames  me  for  allowing  him  to  believe  I 
had  done  what  in  reality  he  had  not :  y< 
he  owes  me  gratitude  instead  of  reproacl 
for  I  am  convinced  that  no  check  less  strii 
gent  than  this  remorse  could  have  restrair 
ed  him,  with  the  violent  temper  he  has  by  m 
turefrom  running  into  continual  excesses. 

Howard  appeared  bewildered  by  th 
strain  of  observation — 

"  You  have  not  heard  the  particulars  ( 
the  matter  then  ? — I  thought  from  seein 
you  in  his  cabin  the  day  he  attempted  i 
commit  suicide  that  he  had  made  a  conf 
dant  of  you." 

**  And  did  you  see  me  there,  sir  .?"  ir 
quired  the  son  in  great  surprise.  "  The  da 
when  I  took  away  the  laudanum  from  him  ? 

"  Yes — ^yes  ;"  said  Mr.  Astiville  impa 
tiently,  and  then  began  to  consider  ho' 
much  more  it  was  expedient  to  commun 
cate.  Pretty  soon  he  had  made  up  h 
mind. 

"  You  wiU  be  likely  to  get  a  distorte 
version  from  some  other  quarter  if  I  do  n( 
give  you  the  unexaggerated  and  true  on< 
Howard,  did  you  ever  reflect  upon  tl 
cause  of  the  decline  of  so  many  of  tl 
old  families  around  us  ^  What  has  b< 
come  of  the  fine,  large,  compact  estatt 
of  the  Compton's,  the  Seymours,  the  Chej 
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leys,  and  many  others  ?  Have  they  not 
been  dissipated  by  means  of  the  repeated 
divisions  and  subdivisions  which  they  have 
undergone  ?  What  has  saved  the  Astiville 
property  from  the  fate  of  the  rest  ?  Does 
it  not  owe  this  immunity  to  the  good  for- 
tune which  has  transmitted  it  for  several 
generations  through  the  hands  of  single 
owners  ?     Happily  we  have  never  been  a 

Prolific  race ;  and  although  several  children 
ave  more  than  once  been  growing  towards 
manhood  in  this  house,  the  life  of  the  father 
has  always  been  protracted  sufficiently  long 
for  the  inconvenient  lists  of  heirs  to  be  re- 
duced to  unity.  In  your  grandfather's 
time  there  seemed  a  probability  of  a  dijQfe- 
rent  disposition.  There  were  three  sons  of 
us — all  grown  men,  robust,  hearty,  and 
my  father  was  old  and  infirm.  Before  he 
died,  however,  a  fever  took  off  Bryan — who 
was  the  most  improvident  of  the  whole  set, 
and  who  certainly  would  have  squandered 
any  share  of  the  estate  that  had  fallen  into 
his  hands.  Henry,  who  in  age  was  next 
below  me,  was  almost  as  bad  as  Bryan.  If 
less  inclined  to  flagrantly  vicious  courses, 
he  was  exceedingly  thoughtless  and  waste- 
ful. He,  however,  (having  had  a  quarrel 
and  an  exchange  of  blows  with  Bryan,  not 
a  great  while  before  our  brother's  death,) 
became  possessed  of  the  notion  that  he  had 
killed  him,  and  has  remained  under  the  de- 
lusion till  very  recently.  Self-reproach 
and  sorrow  took  away  from  him  every  de- 
sire to  claim  and  occupy  his  part  of  the 
inheritance ;  so  that  the  fortune,  instead  of 
being  split  up,  as  at  one  time  seemed  inevi- 
table, into  two  parts,  or  into  three,  de- 
scended entire  into  the  hands  of  the  only  one 
of  my  father's  children  who,  so  far  from  be- 
ing a  spendthrift,  was  disposed,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  transmit  it  to  his  own  heirs  aug- 
mented and  improved." 

What  Howard  felt  in  listening  to  this 
statement  may  be  imagined.  His  mind, 
however,  was  slow  to  receive  conviction  of 
the  fullness  of  his  father's  iniquity.  The 
conversation  being  continued,  he  bore,  with 
almost  preternatural  stoicism ,  the  pungent 
frankness  of  Mr.  Astiville 's  answers  to  the 
interrogatories,  which  cleaved  to  his  own 
tongue  like  impiety.  Mr.  Astiville,  indeed, 
was  very  frank.  Among  other  things  he 
acknowledged  that  the  suppositious  survey 
which  had  brought  such  obloquy  and  dan- 
ger upon  Emma  Newlove,  had  been  sent 


to  her  by  himself.  Howard's  fortitude  now 
gave  way.  He  uttered  a  sharp,  almost 
agonized  exclamation. 

"  Take  notice,"  said  Mr.  Astiville  in 
rejoinder,  "  I  do  not  say  J  wrote  that  pa- 
per— nobody  can  accuse  me  of  that.'' 

Howard  groaned — "  How  little  does  it 
matter,"  he  said,  "  what  hand  drew  the 
characters  ?  The  purpose — the  purpose — 
the  deceit — the  mean,  dastardly  trickery  of 
the  act — there  Hes  the  infamy !" 

Mr.  Astiville  attempted  to  expostulate 
with  his  son  on  the  indecorum  of  his  ex- 
pressions. 

The  young  man,  without  regarding  him, 
added — "  And  how  great  a  liar  have  you 
made  of  me  /  for  I  have  sworn  that  my  fa- 
ther's lips  could  only  utter  truth.  I  have 
avouched  his  honor j  and  heaped  reproaches 
and  abuse  and  violence  on  all  who  pre- 
sumed to  question  it !  I  have  struck  at  the 
innocent  because  they  dared  to  call  them- 
selves innocent !  and  how  can  I  now  look 
the  world  in  the  face  ?  Oh,  your  sin,  sir, 
has  begotten  my  shame!" 

Mr.  Astiville  did  not  choose  to  make 
any  reply  to  this  outburst,  and  his  son  sank 
into  moody  silence. 

After  a  few  moments,  Howard  spoke, 
and  in  a  more  subdued  tone.  "  Then  you 
have  known  all  this  while,  sir,  that  Cain — 
my  uncle  Henry,  I  mean,  —  was  laboring 
under  a  mistake  .?" 

Mr.  Astiville  nodded. 

"  You  did  nothing  to  rescue  him  from 
that  delusion — when  your  little  finger  might 
have  lifted  off  the  weight  of  misery  under 
which  he  was  groaning,  you  did  not  move 
that  finger." 

''  Henry  was  never  strong-minded — if  I 
had  induced  him  to  re-enter  the  world,  the 
only  consequence  would  have  been  fresh 
displays  of  folly." 

"Father,  do  you  mean  to  say  he  is 
mad  /" 

"  Not  mad  in  the  common  understanding 
of  the  word,  I  admit.  But  he  is  rash,  light- 
headed, reckless.  Suppose  I  had  shared 
the  property  with  him — he  must,  ere  this, 
have  squandered  it.  Thus  half  the  patri- 
mony our  father  left  would  have  been  lost, 
annihilated.  I  could  not  do  it  in  justice  to 
the  estate  itself — in  justice  to  my  family — 
in  justice,  Howard,  to  you." 

"  And  what  is  now  to  be  done,  sir  ?" 

*'  This  is  a  subject,"  answered  Mr.  As- 
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tiyille,  ^^  for  tiumi^tfiil  eoDfldsimtioii.  Ab 
to  the  law  rait,  I  un  not  disposed  to  con- 
test it  any  farther.  Mj  dispontion  is  not 
litigious  nor  obstinate.  The  moment  I  am 
convinced  that  the  North  Fork  is  the  line, 
I  am  ready  to  withdraw  inside  of  it.  Tis 
a  pity  to  lose  that  thousand  acres,  yet  I  see 
not  but  we  may  as  well  resign  oorselyes  to 
it." 

^^  And  the  step  next  aftec  that,''  said 
Howard,  ^'  is  to  restore  Everlyn  what  he 
paid  yon.  I  hope  the  Northerners  will  not 
be  so  hard  as  to  take  advantage  of  his  im- 
provements. ]£  they  do  not,  out  shdl  be 
content  with  receiving  idiat  he  gave  toq  in 
the  first  place,  then  uie  grieyons  injustice 
which  has  been  done  will  in  some  meastire 
be  repaired-HSO  hiBsheiB  concerned." 

^'  You  are  little  acquainted  with  businein 
affairs,  Howard.  I  oo  not  conceive  that  I 
am  under  any  obligation  to  refund  that  mo- 
ney. Everlyn  wiu  scarcely  think  of  soing 
for  it,  and  if  he  does,  I  imagine  he  will  be- 
come sick  of  the  attempt." 

^^  You  cannot  think,  sir,"  exclaimed  the 
son — ^^  surely,  yon  cannot  think  of  holding 
pay  for  what  was  never  your  own !  What 
is  it  but  plain  robbery  when  a  man  receiver 
compensation  for  which  nothing  is  given  ?" 

'^  But  I  did  sell  something.  Do  you  im- 
agme  Everlyn  bought  the  land — ^not  at  all, 
— he  only  bought  my  title.  Both  of  us 
understood  exactly  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action. If  the  title  which  I  sold,  and  he 
purchased,  had  proved  perfect,  he  would 
have  made  a  capital  bargain,  and  I  a  pro- 
portionately bad  one.  However,  it  has 
turned  out  differently,  and  the  loss  in  the 
speculation  is  his.     This  is  all  fair." 

"Ob,  father!  &ther!  —  be  ashamed  of 
this  knavish  sophistry  !  That  money  must 
be  repaid." 

"  Howard,  you  forget  yourself  strangely. 
I  do  not  reguUte  my  conduct  by  the  crude 
notions  of  inexperience, —  nor  shall  I  sub- 
mit to  the  censorship  of  my  children." 

"  I  am  unwilling,  sir,  to  be  betrayed  in- 
to disrespect, — ^but  this  would  be  really  too 
gross  a  wrong.  Sir,  Everlyn  would  be  re- 
duced to  poverty  I" 

'*  I  cannot  help  that." 

Howard  argued  and  entreated,  but  Mr. 
Astivillo  was  unshaken.  The  contest  wax- 
ed warmer  and  fiercer.  As  the  moments 
hurried  past  unnoticed,  Howard^s  eye  began 
to  glare  with  almost  maniacal  intensity, 
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Howard,  havinjB^  exhausted  aiguuMut  anl 
passion,  and  strained  every  ilm  ilt  ngmF 
medio  eflfort,  was  oompdledtD  ab—dae  the 
field.  Just  before  leaving  tjhe  moByhs 
said,  in  a  voice  which  was  now  Imilhy  and 
low: — 

^'  That  money  shall  be  nslorod.— Sfar,!* 
he  added,  in  a  higher  tone,  ^'  it  ahallr— it 
shall!" 

Mr.  Astiville  smiled. 

^'  Sir — sir  !  do  not  grin  Hkt  aa  ape  !— 
But  what  words  \  —  Have  I  lived  to  speak 
thus  to  myjather  t — Have  I  lived  to  know 
that  he  deserves  contempt  ? — Ob^  who  can 
bear  this  !'' 

*^  He  is  gone,"  murmured  Mr.  Aativilbi 
with  a  sensation  of  relief.  He  fUt  man 
than  relief.  The  recent  strasn^  had  ea^ 
cited  him :  and  the  harder  £  i^rt  the 
greater  the  comfort  of  victory.  Now  Alt 
the  pressure  was  removed,  his  hopes  boondp 
ed  very  high. 

'<  I  believe  I  shall  save  aU — even  ths 
thousand  acres.  It  is  scarce  piobaUs 
Henry  will  be  able  to  make  the  eonsr 
known — at  an^  rate,  so  known  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  dispute.  —  I  shall  atme  fa 
everything,  and  to  the  last  ezftreoafef. 
Not  a  jot  diall  be  wrested  firom  me  bnt  % 
sheer,  irresistible  force !" 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  dav  foUomq^ 
Mr.  Astiville  bethought  himself  tlu^  it 
time  he  went  to  redeem  his  promise  of 
ing  his  brother. 

We  have  seen  that  he  is  a  man  of 
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and  resolution,  but  it  is  a  trying  thing 
to  have  to  bend  over  that  sick  man's 
couch,  and  tenderly  clasp  his  hand, 
while  the  assurance  of  sympathy  and  fra- 
tetnal  affection  is  whispered  in  the  dull, 
cold  ear.  Henry's  countenance  was  very 
pale,  too,  and  his  half-parted  lips  were  so 
rigid  that  the  breath,  as  it  passed  and  re- 
passed, scarce  left  a  sign. 

Not  many  words  were  spoken.  Mr. 
Astiville  experienced  a  certain  embarrass- 
ment which  prevented  voluble  utterance, 
and  his  brother  had  no  disposition  to  reply, 
except  in  monysyllables — ^perhaps  had  not 
the  physical  strength. 

After  some  lapse  of  time  there  was  a 
noise  without,  as  of  several  voices  sedulous- 
ly subdued. 

"  Have  they  come  ?"  said  Henry  Asti- 
ville, turning  his  &oe  towards  Joshua  Ev- 
ans, who  was  watching  kt  the  other  side  of 
the  bed.     "  Then  prepare  the  litter.'' 

Mr.  Astiville  heard  the  remark  without 
knowing  what  to  make  of  it.  Presently 
some  half  a  dozen  men,  or  more — ^respec- 
table farmers  of  the  neighborhood — entered 
the  cabin,  bringing  with  them  a  couple  of 
slender  poles,  connected  by  a  rude  net- 
work of  green  withs.  Acting  under  the 
direction  of  Evans,  they  raised  the  bed  on 
which  the  invalid  lay — it  was  a  very  nar- 
row, straw  bed — and  placed  it  carefully  on 
the  litter.  The  extremities  of  the  poles 
were  then  lifted  upon  the  shoulders  of  two 
stout  men. 

"You  will  be  taken  to  Greywood — ^will 
you  not,  dear  brother  ?" 

This  was  said  by  Mr.  Astiville. 

"  No,  John,  but  to  a  spot  which  it  is 
more  fit  you  and  I  both  should  visit." 

They  carried  him  out  of  the  enclosure 
and  down  the  steep  hill-side,  then  they 
proceeded  along  the  Run,  till  the  sick  man 
stretching  forth  his  arm  and  pointing  to  a 
bed  of  gravel,  said : — 

"  There  !  just  half  way  between  those 
sycamores." 

A  spade  and  shovel  were  immediately 
produced,  and  the  gravel,  which  was  the 
deposite  of  some  former  freshet,  removed 
from  a  surface  about  three  yards  square. 
Mr.  Astiville,  who  had  followed  in  the  rear 
of  the  party,  watched  the  course  of  opera- 
tions very  intently. 

The  c(Mmer-Btone  appeared  upright  and 


perfect,  tmd  the  deep-cut  inscription  was 
plainly  visible : 

R.  C.  4. 

There  were  marks  of  a  greme  also,  and 
no  man  present  entertained  a  doubt  that  a 
few  feet  beneath  them  the  bones  of  the  ne- 
gro Giles  were  mouldering. 

Henry,  looking  towards  his  brother,  said, 
'^  You  recognize  and  own  the  comer  P^ 

"  I  do." 

This  duly  performed,  the  party  moved 
back  to  the  cabin,  notwithstanding  Mr.  As* 
tiville'is  request  to  his  brother,  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  taken  to  more  comfortable 
lodgings  at  the  £unily  seat. 

The  Northerners  had  won — ^but  Mr.  As- 
tiville still  trusted  to  receive  partial  solace 
for  being  discomfited  by  his  enemies  in  get- 
ting the  better  of  his  friend.  Nice  man- 
agement, however,  was  requisite.  The 
physician  who  had  been  called  in  pronoun- 
ced it  scarce  possible  that  his  brother  could 
get  well.  This  loss  might  be  borne,  but 
would  Henry  make  a  will  before  his  death  ? 
Mr.  Astiville  recollected  the  mood  in  which 
Howard  had  gone  off  the  day  previous,  and 
trembled*  lest  the  young  man  should  think 
to  have  recourse  to  his  uncle  and  to  entreat 
of  him  a  provision  for  Everlyn. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  elder  bro- 
ther kept  faithful  watch  at  the  bedside  of 
the  vounger  all  that  evening.  Howard  did 
not  Durst  into  the  apartment,  but  the  mat- 
ter seemed  to  occur  of  itself  to  the  invalid. 

"  This  Mr.  Everlyn,  John,  that  I  hear 
of,  ought  not  to  be  ejected  by  the  Comp- 
ton  purchasers.  At  any  rate,  pay  back  to 
him  what  you  have  received." 

"  Depend  upon  me,  Henry — of  course  I 
will  do  what  is  right." 

Mr.  Astiville  really  did  mean  what  he 
said,  although  he  was  very  far  from  mean- 
ing what  his  brother  understood  him  to  say. 
*  Right'  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  of 
that  longlist  of  ambiguous  terms  which  lan- 
guage affords. 

Another  incident  occurred  later  in  the 
evening  to  task  Mr.  Astiville's  fortitude. 
A  messenger  came  to  the  door,  and  calling 
him  out  in  a  whisper,  informed  him  that  he 
had  something  to  say  respecting  his  son 
Howard.  The  facts,  as  well  as  could  be 
gathered  from  the  man's  account,  were 
these :  An  hour  or  two  before,  tiiat  is  about 
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the  time  of  twilight,  Mr.  Newlove  and  his 
daughter,  while  taking  a  walk  along  the 
road  in  front  of  their  dwelling,  were  met  by 
Howard  on  horseback.  The  younff  man 
appeared  very  haggard  and  his  horse  showed 
signs  of  haying  been  ridden  long  and  hard. 
Instead  of  passing,  he  reined  up  suddenly, 
and  commenced  addressing  Miss  Newlove. 
His  manner  was  very  strange.  At  times 
he  shed  tear§,  and  uttered  broken  sentences 
in  a  tone  of  maudlin  sentimentality,  as  if 
intoxicated.  Then,  he  would  burst  into  a 
strain  of  high,  wild,  passionate  declamation. 
He  turned  from  them  finally,  and  Miss 
Newlove  believing,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  her  father,  that  his  demeanor  marked 
rather  insanity  than  the  effects  of  strong 
drink,  sent  Handsucker  and  Priam  to  fol- 
low after  him,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
his  falling  into  harm.  The -overseer  and 
the  negro,  though  on  foot,  had  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  witliin  sight,  until  he  commen- 
ced beating  his  horse  furiously  and  urged 
him  to  leap  a  fence  at  the  Icfl  of  the  road. 
The  tired  and  tottering  beast,  having  pro- 
bably been  ridden  without  intermission  full 
thirty  hours,  was  unable  to  clear  the  fence 
and  fell  in  the  effi)rt.  Howard,  Entangled 
by  the  stirrups,  would  probably  have  been 
unable  to  extricate  himself,  but  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  two  men.  In  the  fall  he 
had  received  some  injury  of  the  ancle,  as  it 
seemed,  and  could  not  walk  alone.  Absa- 
lom and  Priam  carried  him  to  the  house, 
where  he  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  re- 


cline on  a  coach  till  the  arrival  of  the  phy- 
sician. 

Astiville,  on  this  report,  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Newlove;  As  he 
entered  the  room  where  his  son  lay,  the 
latter  rising  up  broke  into  the  wildest  ra- 
ving. Every  attempt  the  father  made  to 
pacify  him  only  aggravated  his  malady .  He 
upbraided  Mr.  Astiville  for  having  com- 
mitted the  most  heinous  crimes— chaiged 
him  with  being  destitute  of  natural  auc- 
tion, of  common  honesty — expressed  in- 
tense loathing  at  his  very  sight  and  pre- 
sence. Afterwards,  the  agony  of  his  sprain- 
ed limb  compelling  him  to  fall  back  upon 
the  sofa,  when  his  father  approached  softly 
and  offered  to  lean  over  the  arm  of  the  seat, 
he  screamed  aloud  and  shook  his  clenched 
hands  franticly. 

This  was  not  so  pleasant  a  scene  that 
Mr.  Astiville  was  inclined  to  protract  it. 
The  medical  gentlemen,  who  were  subse- 
quently consulted,  agreeing  in  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  re- 
move the  young  man  for  some  time,  Asti- 
ville was  obliged,  much  against  the  grain, 
to  accept  Newlove's  offer  to  continue  in 
charge  of  him.  Mrs.  Astiville  came  over 
the  next  morning,  and  the  patient,  bearing 
her  attentions  and  Emma's  more  quietly 
than  those  of  any  one  else,  the  two  ladies 
who  had  never  before  met  were  for  some 
weeks  associated  together  under  circum- 
stances which  neither  could  have  antici- 
pated. 


CHAPTER    XVn. 


Henry  Astiville  died,  and  was  buried. 

Several  weeks  had  passed  away.  No- 
body now  pretended  to  doubt  that  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Court  would  be  followed  by  the 
recognition  of  the  Northerner's  title  to  the 
land  which  had  been  the  subject  of  such 
contention.  Everlyn  as  well  persuaded  of 
this  as  any  one,  yet  refused  all  the  liberal 
propositions  which  were  tendered  by  Miss 
Newlove.  He  could  not  bear  to  accept  as 
a  favor  the  least  portion  of  that  which  he 
had,  with  mistaken  confidence,  claimed  as 
his  right.      And  although  greatly  wound- 


ed by  the  partial  discovery  of  John  Asti- 
ville's  bad  faith,  he  resolutely  adhered  to 
his  determination  to  bring  no  action  against 
his  grantor,  but  to  abide  without  a  murmur 
all  the  consequences  of  the  disastrous  bar- 
gain. 

Somers,  to  whom  it  fell  as  a  matter  of 
business  to  convey  these  amicable  proposi- 
tions, had  an  opportunity  of  once  more 
speaking  to  Sidney.  The  remembrance, 
however,  of  past  treatment  still  dwelt  upon 
his  mind,  and  perhaps  prevented  his  paying 
the  consideration  which  was  prudent  and 
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JQSt  to  the  soreness  of  spirit  so  naturally 
tlie  result  of  misfortune  and  disappointment. 
Feeling  sensitively  the  wrong  which  had 
heen  done  him,  and  believing  that  Sidney 
ought  herself  to  bo  conseious  of  it,  he  fail- 
ed to  see  the  impossibility  of  one  so  proud 
humbling  herself  to  proffer  an  unsought 
acknowledgment.  Sidney,  on  the  other 
hand,  misinterpreted  his  unsettled  demea- 
nor, and  was  firmly  convinced  that  he  only 
waited  a  decent  pretext  to  abandon  her. 
That  pretext,  she  was  determined,  he 
should  not  long  have  to  seek,  if  coldness 
and  disdain  would  suffice  him. 

It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  our 
lawyer  became  persuaded  that  all  hope  of 
happiness  from  this  quarter  was  blasted. 
That  he  should  then  turn  his  mind  in  a 
different  direction  was  certainly  consist- 
ent enough  with  human  nature,  as  it  is 
manifested  around  us,  however  unpardona- 
ble such  a  course  may  appear  to  theorizing 
sentimentalists.  A  man  of  thirty  is  not 
easily  satisfied  that  it  is  his  bounden  duty 
to  make  misery  the  companion  of  jail  the 
rest  of  his  days. 

Emma  perceived  —  what  woman  could 
hSL  to  perceive  it  ? — the  change  which  had 
come  over  his  mind.   The  perception  could 
not  bat  be  attended  with  a  beam  of  exhila- 
ration and  joy.     Every  day  that  Somers 
made  a  visit,  some  fresh   token  fell  from 
him — now  a  glance,  now  a  word,  now  a 
moment  of  more  expressive  silence — to  in- 
Tijrorate  and  expand  that  passion  which  had 
prown  up  unnoticed  and  unfostcred.  When 
lie  had  left  the  house,  she  would  withdraw 
into  the  darkened  room,  where  she  per- 
furmed  the  offices  of  a  faithful  nurse  to  the 
fardered    mind     of    Howard    Astiville. 
There,  after  administering  an  opiate  to  the 
feverish  patient,  she  could  ponder  upon  the 
Mw  aspect  which  the  kaleidoscope  of  her 
life  presented.     In  these  quiet  musings  her 
spirit  which  had  been  quickened  into  un- 
wonted excitement  recovered  its  sedateness ; 
*^<1)  true  to  her  nature,  she  began  to  refer 
tbings  to  the  standard  of  other  persons' 
'^Ppinoss  rather  than  of  her  own.  She  eon- 
pideri'd  how  sad  must  be  the  lot  of  Sidney 
^'^crljTi,  forced  to  carry  a  heart  not  only 
Wiitten  by  reverses  of  fortune,  but  subject- 
c<i  to  the  more  bitter  grief  of  torn  and 
^hed  affections.     And  the  fact  that  this 
Weight  of  sorrow  was  probably  attributable 
^  great  measure  to  the  &ult  of  the  South- 


ern Beauty  herself,  only  increased  the  sym- 
pathy of  her  generous  rival.     No  object, 
I  indeed,  more  easily  awakens  interest  and 
pity  than  a  haughty  spirit  bowed  down. 

Yet  Emma  was  far  too  sober-judging  to  be 
one  of  those  enthusiasts  who,  in  caring  for 
others,  forget  to  be  just  to  themselves.  If 
Somers  really  loved  her,  and  had  entirely 
severed  that  attachment  which  had  bound 
him  to  Miss  Everlyn,  she  felt  that  she 
might  blamelessly  encourage  his  advances. 
A  close,  impartial  scrutiny  enabled  her  to 
recognize  that  the  lawyer  was  deceiving 
himself,  and  that  his  first  love  continued. 
The  painful  discovery  made,  what  was  now 
to  be  done }  Should  she  at  once  cast  off 
Somers }  This  course  seemed  to  promise 
no  benefit  to  any  party.  And  if  it  were 
impossible  that  Somers  should  marry  Sid- 
ney, what  reason  had  she  to  believe  that 
his  misfortune  woidd  be  aggravated  by  a 
marriage  to  herself?  A  woman,  young, 
good-tempered,  rich,  well-educated,  and  of 
a  person  not  uncomely,  may  be  pardoned 
for  finding  it  difficult  to  persuade  herself 
that  the  man  whose  wife  she  should  become 
would  thereby  be  made  to  receive  into  his 
existence  a  new  clement  of  wretchedness. 
She  considered,  too,  that,  in  the  occurrence 
of  the  event  the  propriety  of  which  she  was 
now  weighing,  she  should  regard  her  hus- 
band somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  martyr  to 
her  welfare,  and  felt  that  gratitude,  if  other 
motives  were  inadequate,  would  enable  her 
(0  make  his  domestic  hours  at  least  tranquil 
if  not  rapturously  happy.  But  was  it  out 
of  the  question  that  Somers  might  be  re- 
ceived again  into  Miss  Everlyn 's  favor  ? 
This  depended  on  that  young  lady's  char- 
acter. What  this  was,  P^mma  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand.  Her  conduct,  and  especi- 
ally her  treatment  of  Somers,  was  such  as 
she  herself  could  not  have  been  led  into  by 
any  motives,  or  by  any  conceivable  combi- 
nation of  circumstances.  After  thinking 
the  matter  over,  Emma  could  fix  upon  no 
other  solution  of  the  problem  than  that 
Sidney  was  unaware  of  the  sincerity  and 
strength  of  Somers'  attachment  to  her. 
But  Emma  knew  this  fact — why,  then, 
should  she  not  bear  testimony  to  it  ?  She 
would. 

Putting  on  her  straw  bonnet,  one  day, 

with  its  simple  but  tasteful  trimmings,  sho 

got  into  her  carriage,  and  directed  the  alert 

I  and  grey -whiskered  Priam  to  drive  to  Mr. 
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Everlyn's.  It  was  an  unnsaal  and  delicate 
errand  of  hers,  and  when  she  was  fairly  on 
the  way  and  began  to  coll  out  expressions 
to  be  used  in  the  approaching  interview,  a 
trembling  and  hesitation  came  over  her. 
Still  the  straight-forward  simplicity  of  her 
character  sustained  her  ;  and  toe  measure 
she  was  about  to  go  through,  however  em- 
barrassing and  painful  it  might  be,  would 
relieve  conscience. 

Sidney  Everl^  was  surprised  when  the 
name  of  the  visitor  was  announced  —  nor 
was  it  strange  she  should  be — ^yet  the  native 
courtesy  of  the  Southern  lady  did  not  de- 
sert her,  and  entering  the  room  she  receiv- 
ed Emma  with  ease  and  frankness.  That 
parlor,  by  the  way,  was  not  the  kitchen, 
where  Somers  and  Howard  had  found  her, 
but  one  of  the  lower  apartments  of  the 
house,  which,  having  been  less  injured  by 
the  fire  than  others,  had  since  been  con- 
verted into  a  tolerable  reception-room  for  a 
summer  guest. 

Emma  was  even  more  embarrassed  than 
she  had  anticipated,  and  but  for  Sidney's 
ready  conversational  tact  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  recover  any  degree  of  self- 
possession.  She  began  by  alluding  to  the 
offers  which  had  been  made  on  her  part  to 
Mr.  Everlyn,  and  declared  her  earnest 
hope  that  he  would  yet  accept  them. 

**  I  know  that  you  must  be  attached  to 
this  place,"  said  she  to  Sidney. 

"  Ah,  I  am  indeed  !"  replied  the  latter, 
*'  but  my  father  feels  that  the  struggle  is 
too  great  for  him.  It  would  be  a  long  while 
before  he  could  pay  you,  since  all  the 
means  at  his  disposal  would  be  consumed 
in  repairing  the  destruction  which  the  fire 
has  made." 

"  I  have  said,  however,"  rejoined  Emma, 
"that  there  would  be  no  limitation  of  time, 
and  the  debt  being  burdened  with  no  inte- 
rest  J  though  in  ten  years  he  should  not  dis- 
charge a  dollar,  he  would  be  no  worse  off 
than  now." 

"  We  thank  you  for  your  generosity,'* 
said  Sidney,  "  but  it  is  impossible  that  we 
can  avail  ourselves  of  it.  Once  more  we 
shall  remove  to  the  West — or  rather  we 
shall  go  to  the  far  South  West,  for  my  fa- 
ther has  an  oppoitunity  to  obtain  a  grant 
of  land  in  Texas." 

"And  will  you  go  to  Texas  .^" 

"  Certainly,  my  father's  presence  there 
will  be  indispensable,  and  of  course  where 


he  goes  I  so.  The  Texas  wilderness  is  not 
mdeed  a  pleasant  land  as  my  imagination 
paints  it." 

"  Oh  why  think  of  going  there  ? '*  inter- 
rupted Emma.  "  Here  you  have  every- 
thing to  make  your  life  pass  agreeably ! 
Here  is  ihe  house  moved,  at  great  labor  and 
cost,'  to  ihis  site  so  weU  worthy  of  it.  Ma- 
ny old  associations  must  endear  it  to  yon, 
and  in  its  present  position  what  is  wanting 
to  make  it  a  delightful  home  r" 

"  I  beseech  you,"  replied  Sidney,  "to 
say  no  more  on  this  point.  It  is  one  of  my 
weaknesses  to  feel  an  extessive  affection  for 
this  rough  pile  of  stone  and  brick — some- 
times I  think  I  approach  the  sin  of  idola- 
try. By  recounting  what  we  must  lose  in 
departing  from  this  place,  you  easily  awa- 
ken in  me  sorrowful  regret,  but  this  regret 
can  only  give  pain  without  accomplishing 
any  other  end,  for  my  father's  purpose  is 
incapable  of  change — ^nor  in  truth,  if  the 
choice  were  mine,  would  I  have  him  swerve 
from  it  in  the  least  I  shall  not  leave  Ev- 
erstone  without  sadness — but  I  am  con- 
scious it  is  far  better  to  go  than  to  stay." 

Emma  now  proceeded  as  well  as  she 
could  to  the  main  object  of  her  visit*.  Whilst 
with  great  directness  and  plainness  of  speech 
she  disclosed  the  knowledge  she  possessed 
respecting  the  state  of  Richard  Somers' 
heart,  it  was  Sidney's  turn  to  be  abashed 
and  agitated.  The  concluding  words — a 
sort  of  general  summing  up  of  the  testimo- 
ny— were, 

"  I  am  certain  he  loves  you  at  this  mo- 
ment earnestly,  devotedly." 

Sidney,  with  natural  and  very  feminine 
disingcnuousness,  attempted  to  aisclaim  all 
concern  in  Mr.  Somers'  sentiments  of  what- 
ever nature  they  might  be,  striving;  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  if  any  affection  ex- 
isted between  them  it  was  every  whit  on 
his  side. 

Emma  held  her  peace  for  some  moments 
while  her  mild  blue  eyes  rested  on  the 
countenance  of  her  hostess.  Then  shaking 
her  head  remarked — 

"  Ah,  you  do  love  him." 

Sidney  blushed  and  stammered,  but  could 
not  deny  that  the  penetrating  examiner  had 
reached  the  truth.  She  mustered  spirit 
however  to  hint  that  it  was  hardly  fair  for 
one  woman,  taking  advantage  of  her  sex, 
thus  to  probe  the  heart  of  another. 

"  Think  how  I  stand,"  said  Emma,  "and 
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see  wliether  there  is  not  a  jastifieation  for 
me.  A  high  sense  of  duty  caused  Mr. 
Somers  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  a  stran- 
ger whose  rights  of  property  were  in  jeop- 
ardy, whose  very  good  name  was  threat- 
ened with  a  dreawil  stigma.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  upright  ana  generous  course 
he  has  hecome  subject  himself  to  miscon- 
struction. Can  you  wonder  that  she  whom 
he  rescued,  b  unwilling  to  see  him  suffer 
for  it  ?  You  rem^nber  the  fable  of  the 
lion  and  the  mouse.  I  am  feeble — I  can 
do  very  little — and  the  service  which  Mr. 
Somers  has  rendered  is  great  beyond  com- 
pensation— ^but  Miss  Everlyn,  it  is  in  your 
power  to  give  effect  to  my  gratitude." 

Emma  went  on,  and  in  words  whose 
glowinff  earnestness  cannot  be  copied, 
pleaded  for  Somers  with  far  more  eloquence 
than  the  lawyer  himself  ever  displayed, 
whether  in  his  own  cause  or  a  clients. 

Sidney,  though  not  unmoved,  still  ad- 
hered to  her  purpose.  With  unflagging 
zealousness  Emma  made  one  more  appeal. 

^^  You  love  Somers,"  she  said,  ^^  and  he 
loves  you.  What  then  is  your  reason  for 
rejecting  him  ?" 

"  Because — because — "  Sidney  hesi- 
tated. ^'You  must  understand  what  I 
want  to  say.  Could  you  bear  to  be  hum- 
bled in  the  presence  of  any  man  ?  Could 
you  be  an  Esther  to  kneel  and  tremblingly 
touch  the  tip  of  King  Ahasuerus'  sceptre?" 

Emma  looked  as  if  she  saw  nothing  so 
terrible  in  the  fortune  of  the  renowned 
Jewish  maiden. 

*'  /  never  could,"  said  Sidney,  with 
proud  emphasis.  '^  As  circumstances  now 
are  I  could  not  accept  Richard  Somers 
without  a  sense  of  mortification,  and  I'll 
die  like  a  love-sick  girl  in  a.  novel,  rather 
than  endure  that !" 

"  But  why  should  you  be  mortified?" 

*'  On  every  account.  In  the  first  place, 
I  used  to  think  you  were  a  very  different 
person  from  what  I  now  recognize  you  to 
be,  and  I  supposed  your  claims  to  the  land 
were  illegal  and  not  capable  of  being  sus- 
tained. Somers  obstinately  held  the  con- 
trary. It  seems  he  was  right  on  both 
heads,  and  so— especially  as  regards  the 
first — I  cheerfully  confess  before  you: — 
but  I  say  frankly  that  great  as  is  the  re- 
spect I  am  compelled  to  entertain  for  your 
enaracter — ^if  Somers  were  to  c:)me  here 


and  commence  triumphing  over  my  pre- 
vious injustice,  I  verily  believe  I  should 
take  to  hating  you  again." 

"Perhaps,"  added  Sidney  quickly, 
"  you  think  this  very  silly,  if  not  wicked?" 

Emma  owned  that  she  could  not  perceive 
how  such  views  could  be  justified  by  any 
standard  ef  Right. 

Then  Sidney  rejomed,  "  We  are  dif- 
ferently constituted.  I  dare  say  your  na- 
ture is  greatly  preferable,  but  such  as  mine 
is  I  must  act  in  accordance  with  it.  If 
now,  instead  of  being  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  man,  I  were  mistress  of  Everstone,  I 
could  say  to  Richard — ^  Come,  sir,  you 
may  take  me — I  am  ready  to  be  a  good 
girl — and  obedient  wife.'  As  it  is,  and 
after  what  has  passed  between  us,  I  never 
could  bring  my  lips  to  utter  such  words." 

"  Yet,"  repliea Emma,  "his  persistance 
in  seeking  your  hand  is  surely  proof  of  db- 
interestedness.  Your  loss  of  the  estate 
would  be — ^provided  he  were  accepted — 
his  loss  also." 

"So  Mr  Somers  once  had  the  assur- 
ance to  tell  me  himself;  but  what  care  I 
for  that  ?  What  prodigious  merit  is  it  that 
he  is  not  a  mercenary  wretch  ?  I  dare  say 
he  likes  me  all  the  better  for  my  poverty, 
since  such  a  condition  is  apt  to  prepare  one 
to  be  a  more  submissive  slave." 

"  Would  you  have  your  husband  your 
slave?'' 

"  No — equality  is  all  I  ask.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  be  mated  to  any  tame,  abject, 
lump  of  flesh!  Let  my  husband  be  a  man, 
and  a  stout-hearted  man — let  him  make 
himself  if  he  can,  King,  like  the  Persian, 
over  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces, 
but  he  shall  not  be  my  King." 

"  It  seems  then,"  said  Emma — "  pro- 
vided I  understand  you,  of  which  I  am  not 
sure — that  if  Mr.  Astiville  were  to  do  as 
he  ought,  and  pay  back  to  Mr.  Everlyn 
the  money  which  he  unjustly  retains — ^in 
that  case,  you  would  have  no  objection  to 
listen  favorably  to  Mr.  Somers." 

Sidney  assented. 

"  Now  look  at  the  matter  seriously,  Miss 
Everlyn — ought  you  to  allow  Astiville 's 
injustice  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  Mr. 
Somers — ^who,  as  you  acknowledge  has 
committed  no  real  offence — and  to  destroy 
your  own  happiness  equally  ?" 

More  she  added  in  the  same  strain,  but 
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Sidney  refused  to  bend  either  to  reason  or 
entreaty. 

Emma  returned  home  and  with  a  light- 
ed heart.  She  had  discharged  a  duty  and 
now, — her  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears  (not 
of  sorrow)  as  she  contemplated  the  pros- 
pect— Sidney  Everlyn  had  refused  the  of- 
fered happiness,  ana  now  nought  forbade 
that  her  own  hand  should  take  it. 

Look  too,  at  the  agency  by  which  these 
results  had  been  brought  about.  There 
was  John  Astiville's  tenacious  avarice 
clinging  to  its  paltry  prey  at  the  sacrifice 
of  brotlior,  son,  and  conscience  Against 
him  had  labored  a  single-minded  girl.  He 
had  won  in  the  struggle  : — but  (as  who 
will  not  add  i)  to  hie  own  loss  :  she  had 
suiFored  defeat ; — but  to  her  own  great 
gain. 

Emma  left  dizzy  and  faint  by  ebbing 
excitement,  retired  to  rest.  The  first 
perception  that  dawned  upon  her  when  she 
awoke  at  morning — and  how  radiant  that 
dawn  ! — was  the  realization  that  it  was 
permitted  her  to  lavish  her  affections  with- 
out reserve  or  stint  on  that  object  which 
her  heart  would  choose  out  of  the  whole 
world. 

Some  business  letters,  which  had  arriv- 
ed durini;  the  present  day,  lay  upon  the 
table.  She  opened  tliem  and  having  gath- 
ered their  contents  filed  them  away  metho- 
dically according  to  her  custom.  Some- 
thing that  she  had  read  dwelt  on  her  mind, 
and  seemed  to  disturb  her  joy.  As  the 
morning  hours  passed,  one  after  another, 
she  began  to  reflect  whether  she  had  not 
that  to  say  to  Sidney  which  might  induce 
a  change  of  the  conclusions  of  the  late  in- 
terview. Then  the  thought  occured,  sup- 
pose every  obstruction  to  the  marriage  of 
Somcrs  and  Miss  Everlyn  removed,  could 
he  live  happily  with  a  person  of  such  a 
character  as  had  been  exhibited  yesterday  ? 
It  seemed  to  Emma  that  he  could  not. 
Furthermore,  what  did  the  letter  she  had 
perused  communicate  i — A  possibility — a 
glimmering  chance,  which  one  breath 
might  extinguish.  And  how  little  likeli- 
hood that  any  consideration  that  it  would 
occur  to  a  rational  mind  to  offer  would  ef- 
fect a  change  in  sentiments  so  whimsical 
and  so  preposterous  as  those  by  which  Sid- 
ney Everlyn  appeared  to  be  actuated } 
Then    had    she — Emma — done     akcady 


more  than  any  woman  could  be  expected 
to  do  }  Was  self-sacrifice  the  sole  bua« 
ness  of  her  life  } 

AW  these  thoughts  and  more  of  the  same 
kind  had  their  turn  of  dominion,  but  the 
end  was  that  before  the  sun  set,  she  mode 
her  second  visit  to  Everstone. 

Meanwhile,  Sidney  also  had  been  going 
through  a  course  of  meditation.  If  it  were 
true  that  Somcrs  continued  faithful  and 
stcdfast,  was  it  so  wise  a  measure  to  re- 
ject him }  Miss  Everlyn  enjoyed  for  some 
hours  what  is  called  a  hearty  crjning  spell. 

"  Since  I  saw  you  yesterday,"  said 
Emma  at  that  second  meeting,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  Mr. '* 

"  Not  Mr.  Astiville  .^"  said  Sidney,  ob- 
serving she  wa^  at  a  loss  for  the  name. 

"No:  it  is  a  person  who  writes  on  be- 
half of  a  well-known  mining  company.  It 
seems  that  an  agent  of  theirs,  a  geologist, 
having  been  invited  by  a  certain  Mr. 
Gibbs  to  make  investigations  on  the  lands 
of  Alonzo  Safety  found  nothing  to  warraot 
operations  there  but  did  see  traces  which 
induced  an  exploration  of  the  surrounding 
country.  They  write  me  now  that  such 
discoveries  have  been  made  on  the  tract 
which  has  been  in  controversy  between 
Mr.  Everlyn  and  myself  that  understand- 
ing the  title  to  be  in  me  they  arc  desirous 
of  purchasing  a  few  hundred  acres,  or,  if 
it  be  deemed  preferable,  of  working  a  mine 
on  shares." 

"  You  are  fortunate,"  answered  Sidney, 
rather  coldly. 

**  Stay ; — you  do  not  apprehend  my  ob- 
ject. The  only  difficulty  that  appears  to 
have  existed  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Everlyn^i 
keeping  this  estate,  now  exists  no  longer. 
If  he  think  proper,  he  can  dispose  of  a 
small  portion  for  nearly,  or  quite  as  much, 
as  the  whole  will  cost  him  —  possibly,  in- 
deed, for  more." 

"  But,"  said  Sidney,  "  if  the  land  is  of 
higher  value  than  was  supposed,  you  are 
plainly  entitled  to  the  enhancement." 

''  Not  so,  my  claim  is  limited  to  the  sum 
which  I  paid  to  the  executoi-s  of  Mr. 
Compton.  Your  father  has  occupied  and 
improved  the  estate — expended  taste,  labor 
and  money  upon  it  —  and  he  has  a  clear 
right  to  any  value  it  may  have  over  and 
above  the  sum  which  I  gave  for  the  legal 
tiUe." 

After  permitting  Sidney  to  muse  a  while 
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over  tbe  statement  whicb  bad  been  made, 
Emma  added,  witb  a  beroic  attempt  at  a 
B-uile : — 

*'  So  now  tbere  is  no  reason  wby  you 
should  not  be  reconciled  to  Mr.  Somers." 

Sidney^s  beaming  countenance  was  a 
sufficient  answer,  and  tbe  words  tbat  next 
fell  from  ber  put  tbe  matter  beyond  doubt. 
Tbe  trutb  was,  sbe  would  gladly  bave  bail- 
ed any  pretext  for  withdrawing  from  the 
position  in  which  a  proud  and  rash  jealousy 
had  placed  her. 

After  the  interchange  of  a  few  observa- 
tions, Emma  rose  to  take  leave.  As  she 
did  so,  ber  utmost  efforts  could  not  keep 
back  tbe  tears  tbat  rushed  to  her  eyes. 

Sidney  perceiving  her  emotion,  and  look- 
ing upon  her  intently,  said : — 

"  Then,  you  also  love  Somers.'' 

Emma  became  very  pale,  and  answered 
not  a  word. 

"  I  bad  no  thought  of  this,*'  continued 
Sidney.  *'  Can  you  imagine  the  inference 
I  drew  from  your  first  coming  here  ? — I'll 
tcU  you  frankly,  though  I  am  half  ashamed 
to  own  it.  Howard  Astiville  has  been  at 
your  father's  bouse  for  two  weeeks  —  nor 
could  I  be  certain  that  you  had  not  seen 
him  before — I  supposed — in  short,  I  thought 
it  natural  that  sympathy  had  grown  into  a 
stronger  feeling." 

"  And  tbat  tbe  purpose  of  my  call  was, 
to  induce  you  to  relieve  me  of  Somers  f  " 
added  Emma,  in  a  quicker  tone  than  was 
usual  to  her. 

*'  No,  not  tbat  exactly,  but — "  Sidney 
stopped,  and  blushed.  In  truth,  she  had 
suspected  that  Emma  had  contrived  a  little 
plot,  tbe  denouement  of  which  should  be 
that  Howard  finding  his  first  mistress  in- 
dissolubly  bound  to  a  rival,  should,  out  of 
gratitude,  transfer  his  affections  to  bis  sed- 
ulous and  devoted  nurse.  This  suspicion 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  confess  ;  yet, 
something  sbe  must  say. 

*^  I  did  justice  to  your  good  nature, 
{hough  not  to  your  self-deniu.  Knowing 
that  Somers  was  attached  to  me,  and  hav- 
ing no  partiality  for  him  yourself,  you 
thought  to  promote  our  common  welfare  by 
bringing  us  together.  This,  I  say,  was  my 
hypothesis— one  very  wide  from  the  truth, 
I  am  now  convinced.  Yet,  I  never  did 
you  the  wrong  of  supposing  that  in  coming 
to  see  me  you  were  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
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get  rid  of  a  troublesome  lover ;  for  I  believe 
what  you  bave  said  of  Somers'  fidelity.  In- 
deed, if  I  but  imagined  the  possibility  of 
bis  offering  addresses  to  another,  no  cir- 
cumstances could  prevail  upon  me  ever 
again  to  think  of  him,  except  as  an  object  of 
aversion.  The  man  who  could  Qnce  falter, 
is  no  lover  for  me.*' 

Emma's  tongue  burned  to  say  —  "  But 
Somers  htu  swerved  from  his  path  —  has 
thought  of  paying  addresses  to  another." 
Tbe  words,  struggling  for  utterance,  almost 
choked  her  ;  but  sbe  did  keep  them  down. 
What,  though  the  opportunity  were  given 
at  the  very  last  moment  to  secure  him 
whom  sbe  bad  twice  resigned  }  It  was  a 
temptation,  and  it  was  ber  duty  to  resist. 

"  I  pity  you — I  pity  you,"  said  Sidney, 
taking  her  band  kindly. 

Oh,  to  think  that  one  whisper  from  her 
lips  would  reverse  that  relation,  make  Sid- 
ney herself  the  object  to  be  pitied,  and  lift 
her  up,  tbat  humble  girl,  into  triumphant 
joy  !  Hers  was  not  an  exacting  and  un- 
compromising love  —  she  could  be  content 
to  take  Somers,  though  but  a  tithe  of  his 
heart  came  with  him.  One  brief  sentence ! 
But  her  lips  should  be  sealed  ere  they  ut- 
tered that  sentence. 

Sidney  was  going  on  with  her  sympathy — 

"  From  my  heart  I  pity  you  —  and  you 
deserve  Richard  Somers  far  more  than  I. 
How  could  you  have  fortitude  to  renew  the 
sundered  ties  tbat  bound  him  to  a  stran- 
ger ?  What  have  I  done  to  merit  such 
martyrdom  } — and  for  Somers,  while  free, 
was  &ere  not  hope  that  ho  might  become 
yours  .^" 

Emma  replied  "  What  right  bad  I  to 
think  of  my  interests  }  Mr.  Somers  does 
not  love  me;  you  he  does  love,  and  by 
leading  him  to  you  I  believed  I  best  con- 
sulted bis  welfare,  and  repaid,  as  far  as  in 
me  lay,  that  which  I  owed  him.  I  have 
done  what  I  could~-do  you  make  his  days 
pass  happily  and  I  shall  have  nothing  to 
regret." 

Tbe  lawyer  and  Miss  Everlyn  were 
married,  and,  so  far  as  we  know  lived 
pleasantly  together.  Tbe  three  thousand 
acres  were  taken,  substantially  on  Emma's 
terms.  Somers'  out  of  bis  professional 
earnings  has  paid  off  a  laree  proportion  of 
the  debt  and  doubtless  will  pay  the  resi- 
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due.  Minmg  gpeculatoro  have  seyeral 
times  made  proposals  for  the  hill,  which  is 
thought  to  contain  rich  veins  of  a  precious 
meiu  ;  hut,  somehow  or  other,  Mr  Evor- 
lyn,  with  his  daughter's  hearty  concur- 
rence, has  as  often  refused  to  listen  to  them, 
under  the  persuasion,  that  the  vicinity  of 
a  mining  village  would  not  add  to  the  at- 
tractions of  uieir  residence.  From  thb 
&ct,  and  others,  we  may  infer  that  Sidney, 
the  matron,  has  given  up  certain  notions, 
which  Sidney,  the  maiden,  thought  fit  to 
cherish. 

Emma  Newlove  left  the  country  where 
she  had  met  such  unworthy  treatment,  and 
although  Redland  has  received,  and  re- 
tained, within  her  borders  many  children 
of  a  colder  clime  of  whom  she  is  proud, 
those  who  know  Miss  Newlove  will  doubt 
whether  any  visiter  that  had  landed  on  a 
Southern  shore,  deserved  more  than  she,  a 
hospitable  greeting.  She  has  ever  since 
lived  in  her  native  State — and  it  may  be 
said  of  her,  more  confidently  than  we  dare 
to  say  of  most  human  beings,  that  she 
lived  happily  unmarried;  she  has  em- 
ployed her  time  and  fortune  in  doing  good 
— ^who  can  wonder  that  she  should  reap 
the  reward  which  Providence  allots  to  a 
stewardship  thus  discharged  ^ 

Howard  Astiville  recovered  from  the 
mental  disorder  which  for  a  time  threaten- 
ed to  be  permanent.  He  refused  to  meet 
his  father  or  to  receive  from  him  any  fur- 
ther pecuniary  supplies.  He  departed  out 
of  the  country  determined  to  earn  hb  liv- 
ing till  the  day  should  come  when  on  the 
descent  of  the  inheritance,  or  a  share  of  it, 
into  his  hands  he  should  be  able  to  do  that 
act  of  justice  to  Mr.  Everlyn  which  his 
father  denied.  The  execution  of  the  pur- 
pose to  make  his  own  support  involv^  a 
patient  application  for  which  the  young 
man's  previous  habits  of  mind  had  little 
fitted  him.  Though  he  would  not  receive 
a  dollar  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Astiville, 
he  did  not  reject  the  sums  which  his  mother 
from  time  to  time — ^possibly  not  without 
the  cognisance  of  her  husband — transmit- 
ted to  him.  He  travelled  over  the  new 
world  and  the  old.  Subsequently  being  at 
Saratoga,  he  met  Emma,  wno  had  accom- 
panied her  father  there  more  than  once, 
for  the  good  gentleman  &ncied  that  the 
water  was  beneficial  to  a  rheumatic  com- 


plaint under  which  he  labored  S 
brought  up  old  scenes,  and  Howar 
of  a  wanderer's  life,  and  as8( 
Emma's  presence  with  tranquil  c 
offered  himself  to  her.  Havmg  r 
a  gentle  rejection,  he  went  as  a  vo 
to  Mexico. 

Of  Mr.  Astiville,  the  elder,  it  i 
to  say  a  word.     He  still  lives  and 
culties  both  of  body  and  mind  seem 
suffered  little  decay.    He  was  suoce 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  i 
it  to  boast  ihsit  so  far  as  regards 
fourths  of  the  space  contained  mi 
branches  of  the  Hardwater,  the  rei 
been  the  same  to  him  as  if  his  an 
patent  had  extended  over  it.     A  le 
bom  resoluteness  of  will  than  he  dif 
might  have  given  his  name  a  place 
roll  of   the   Historically    Great^ 
been  applied  to  the  acquisition  or  re 
of  a  kingdom,  instead  of  being  wa 
the  meaner  wickedness  of  robbing  i 
ing  friend  of  a  few  thousand  miseral 
lars. 


Note. — An  individual  who  fel 
curiosity  to  learn  what  it  was  A 
Handsucker  saw,  made  inquiry  of  S 
The  latter  answered  that  Absalom  ci 
him  once  and  explained  that  he  ha 
to  a  sort  of  understanding  with  Mrs 
ty.  It  seems,  however,  the  honest 
took  his  revelation  in  high  dudgeon 
eyes,  she  affirmed,  must  have  been 
out  of  order  when  he  imagined  that 
ncsscd  the  spectacle  he  describee 
such  thing  could  really  have  occurrc 
she  added  that  if  he  dared  to  prou 
the  tale  he  would  be  in  danger  of  an 
for  slander.  She  hinted  too  the  pes 
of  additional  legal  proceedings  groui] 
a  Breach  of  Promise.  The  overse 
not  a  little  frightened  and  had  come 
counsel.  He  said  he  had  had  a  ec 
with  Arabella  also,  who,  whilst  denyii 
she  had  ever  been  guilty  of  the  pnu 
which  he  expressed  such  horror,  pr 
that  whether  she  had  or  not  she  nevei 
do  the  like  hereafter.  Absalom  do 
communication  with  the  announceme 
he  had  determined,  on  the  whole,  i 
the  young  lady  for  better  and  fior 
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and  merelj  desired  to  know  whether,  in  the 
lawyer^  opinion,  he  had  acted  prudently 
or  not. 

^^  But  what  was  it  he  saw  r" 

Somers,  smiling,  replied — ^'  I  must  not 
tell  secrets,  lest  Mr.  Handsucker's  ears 


should  suffer.  All  I  can  say,  is,ihat  if  the 
action  of  slander  had  been  brought,  I  am 
aware  of  no  case  that  would  have  been  more 
in  point  than  the  famous  one  of  Cook  vs. 
Stokes  and  wife." 
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JOHN    CALDWELL    CALHOUN. 

To  the  City  of  Charleston,  which  has  recently  exhibite<3  a  magnificent  and  impressive  funeral  pageant, 
in  honor  of  the  illu£trious  dead,  this  Memoir  is  respectfully  dedicated. 


MEMOIR. 


The  death  of  this  illtistriouB  citizen, 
long  identified  with  the  public  service,  and 
mourned  with  a  depth  oif  sorrow  more  gen- 
eral, more  soldmn,  and  more  impressive, 
than  has  ever  distinguished  any  statesman 
since  the  decease  of  Washington,  renders 
the  tribute  of  praise,  at  once  an  ap- 
propriate and  first  duty.  The  deference, 
which  men  of  all  classes  pay  to  great  abili- 
ties and  incorruptible  integrity,  is  a  tribute 
due  to  a  sense  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  to  the  eminent  superiority  of  vir- 
tue. When  a  life  is  found  to  be  full  of  ex- 
hibitions of  an  exalted  mind,  and  of  de- 
votion to  principles  of  honor  and  moral- 
ity, men,  irrespective  of  mere  diflerence  of 
opinion,  award  it,  involuntarily,  the  high- 
est homage  of  their  good  opinion.  Envy 
itself,  which  always  accompanies  the  steps 
of  the  good  man,  and  detracts  from  his 
fame  and  misconstrues  his  motives,  worn 
out  in  the  contest,  perishes  on  his  jgrave : 
and  contemporaries,  who  are  ever  distrust- 
ful of  success,  and  invidious  in  concessions 
to  merit,  are  the  first  to  hang  willows  over 
the  bier  of  one,  no  longer  capable  of  ox- 
citing  jealousy,  or  of  triumphing  in  the 
race  of  life. 

It  has  been  remarked,  not  unfrequently, 
with  loss  of  surprise  than  of  disparagement, 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  a  hold  on  the  affec- 
tion? of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  uu- 
equallod  in  the  history  of  public  men.  This 
veneration  for  his  person  and  opinions,  has 
often  been  attributed  to  the  predominence 
of  a  popular  leader  over  the  dependent, 
yielding  mind  of  the  public.     This  suppo- 


sition is  untrue.  If  asked  to  state  the  rea- 
son, which  more  than  any  other,  caused  the 
extraordinary  popularity  of  this  statesman, 
we  would  say,  it  was  his  stainless  honor 
and  incorruptible  good  faith.  Out  of 
these  Tirtues,  incomparable  as  they  were, 
grew  his  self  denial,  amidst  the  promptings 
of  ambition ;  his  firmness  in  the  eause  of 
right ! 

We  will  not  say  that,  in  every  instance, 
Mr.  Calhoun  saw  the  future  with  a  per- 
fectly true  glance ;  or  that  the  objects  at 
which  he  looked,  invariably  sent  back  into 
his  orb  of  vision,  a  reflection  entirely  cor- 
rect, not  sometimes  broken  by  the  me- 
dia intervening — not  occasionally  obscured 
by  rather    hastily  formed  conjectures — . 
But  this  we   believe  —  He   ever   looked 
at    things  with    honest  intent — with  ai 
anxious  wish  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  to 
avoid  evil ;  and  he  both  honestly  and  boldly 
spoke  out  what  he  conceived  of  the  mis- 
chiefs or  advantages  presented  to  his  mind. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  ambitious  in  tlit 
sense  in  which  that  term  lias  been  used 
with  reference  to  his  motives  and  acto; 
He  was  desirous,  ardently  desirous,  of  beiBg 
known  as  the  advocate  of  the  solid  truthl 
of  politics.     For  the  vanities  of  the  pod* 
tion  of   a  statesman   he   never  longed; 
and,  therefore,  to  obtain  them,  never  OCHH 
ciliated  or  bargained.     He  fixed  his  mind. 
on  justice,  on  principle,  on  the  essence  oC^ 
the  mutual  obligations  arising  between  gof* 
ernments  and  the  people ;   and  to 
these  he  poured  forth  jfrom  the 
fountains  of  his  intellect  and  his  heartj 
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illiant  offerings,  and  most  profound 
1.  We  arc  confident  that  for  sta- 
l  dignity,  independently  of  the  right 
•y  of  the  means  by  which  attained, 
1  nothing.  '*  Sir,"  said  he  to  the 
while  in  Charleston,  on  the  last 
he  made  to  Washington,  "  The 
icy  has  not  been  in  my  thoughts 
years.  I  would  not  take  public 
the  sacrifice  of  what  is  duo  to  my 
ependence,  or  to  my  own  opinions, 
3  oy  waving  the  most  immaterial 
I  which  my  fellow-countrymen  are 
."  Mr.  Calhoun's  whole  life  at- 
i  sincerity  and  truth  of  this  dcclara- 
Jike  the  great  Halifax,  so  power- 
seribed  by  Macaulay,  his  public 
hows  the  prominent  fact,  that,  it* 
did  vary  his  opinions,  the  change 
or  from  the  weaker  to  the  stronger 
^ablic  sentiment  may,  as  is  often 
a  fair  indication  of  what  is  proper 
•ne  in  a  majoiity  of  instances  ;  but 
t  always  right ;  and  certainly  he 
hstands  it,  if  he  furnishes  no  evi- 
r  his  superiority  in  judgment,  gives 
table  proof  of  his  candor  and  lirm- 
?'rom  the  mass  of  politicians  de- 
by  history,  posterity  delights  to 
ish  those,  wlio  amidst  great  imput- 
rts  of  character,  and  many  errors  of 
ave  still  preserved  their  sentiments 
5 — who,  though  mingled  with  all 
ders  of  the  times  in  which  they 
.nd,  notwithstanding,  the  tempta- 
place  ;  the  corruptions  of  party, 
persecutions  of  opponents,  have  no- 
itained  the  truth,  and  resolutely  spo- 
he  right.  On  the  contrary,  however 
ul  they  mav  have  been  for  the  period 
tion,  and  during  the  exorcise  of  the 
f  patronage,  mankind  with  one  ac- 
e  impious  seductions  of  the  age  re- 
zondemn  the  dishtmorable  acts  of  the 
rcla  and  Wools.>ys  of  every  time  and 
.  The  world  Is  constantly  doplor- 
l  yet,  while  thii  thing  is  pxssing  be- 
onstantlv  sustaining?,  the  weaknesses 
sions  of  politics.  Kvery  revolution 
I  on  a  necessity  for  checking  the 
.ons  of  the  dynasty  preceding ;  and 
'.  succession  in  lis  into  the  debauch- 
the  power  existing  before.  A  mild 
;uoiis  loader,  raised  up  for  the  oc- 
possessed  of  faculties  to  command 
lie  Yoiccand  concentrate  its  suffrage, 


scarcely  finds  himself  successful,  before  he 
discovers  that  he  must  be  unjust.  All  that 
is  violent  in  partizanship  must  succeed  to 
whatever  is  sacred  in  principle ;  ability  and 
honesty  must  bo  sacrificed  to  expediency, 
and  the  fortunate  politician  must  practice 
guilt  as  if  it  were  public  virtue,  and  con- 
demn intcgritv  as  if  it  were  depravity.  The 
country  in  which  we  live  presents,  it  is 
true,  exceptions  ;  but  such  have  never  been 
successful  politicians.  Public  honors  have 
fied  from  the  statesman  most  worthy  to 
wear  them,  and  swelled  the  triumphs  of 
those  who  have  been  dissolute  in  their  pub- 
lic lives. 

When  we  assert  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
not  one  of  this  latter  class,  we  intend  to 
raise  no  issue  whatever  with  respect  to  the 
correctness  of  his  views,  considered  as 
mere  abstract  political  sentiment.  Such  a 
course  would  not  only  be  disrespectful  to 
those  generous  men  who  have  entertained 
opposite  opinions,  and  who  have  opened 
bosoms,  long  mailed  in  the  armour  of  vigor- 
ous conflicts,  and  poured  out  from  them 
magnanimous  streams  of  eulogium  and  elo- 
quence ;  but  would  be  unsuited  to  tho 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  of  this  memoir. 
As  the  evil  he  has  done,  if  any,  must  be 
buried  with  him,  so  should  all  recollection 
of  the  violent  controversies  of  his  day  be 
alike  consigned  to  the  tomb.  The  storms 
and  agitations  of  the  various  political  ques- 
tions in  which  he  engaged,  have,  wo  hope, 
passed  away  ;  and  friends  and  enemies  alike 
sorrowing — alike  relieved  of  prejudices  and 
disarmed  of  resentments,  amidst  the  de- 
departing  rays  of  the  sun  of  his  last  day, 
may  stand  in  harmony  around  his  grave, 
and  multiply  the  records  of  his  memoi*ablo 
devotion  to  the  public  8er^•ice. 

^Ve  do  not  intend  to  seek  out  for  appro- 
bation or  condemnation,  any  of  those  lead- 
ing topics  which,  during  Mr.  Calhoun's  pub- 
lic life,  produced  so  much  controversy,  and 
in  respect  to  which  tho  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  so  divided.  We  seek  to 
give  a  history  of,  rather  than  a  criticism  on, 
Mr.  Calhoun's  participation  in  public 
events.  We  will  not  hold  a  scale  by 
which  to  determine  his  consistency  or  his 
fluctuations,  if  guilty  of  any.  The  Tariff, 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  State 
Kights— on  all  of  these,  what(*vcr  his  views, 
they  wore  invariably  entertained  in  good 
faith  and  frankly  expressed.     Hb  most  in- 
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vctcrate  enemy,  and  who  has  not  such, 
however  pure  !  will  admit  this.  In  politi- 
cal fame,  it  is  not  the  character  of  the 
man's  opinions  which  is  to  be  considered  ; 
it  is  the  honesty,  the  truthfulness  of  his 
conceptions  and  of  his  advocacy  of  them. 
We  may  not  dwell  too  minutely  on  the  na- 
ture of  a  measure  proposed.  The  human 
mind  is  forced  to  view  things  through  such 
various  media,  that  we  may  well  distrust 
its  judgment.  We  are  compelled  as  often 
to  blush  at  following  precedents,  as  at  con- 
demning sentiments.  But,  on  questions 
involving  clear  principles,  we  may  general- 
ly express  ourselves  without  reserve.  In 
measures  embracing  interests  and  holding 
in  issue  the  highest  obligations,  moral  and 
political,  we  can  decide  without  inflicting 
pain  or  exciting  animosities.  Of  this  na- 
ture shall  be  the  incidents  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
life,  on  which  we  shall  hazard  approbatory 
reflections. 

The  circumstance  which  first  brought 
Mr.  Calhoun's  name  before  the  country, 
was  an  Address  and  Resolution,  made  to 
the  people  of  Abbeville  District,  South 
Carolina,  on  the  occasion  of  the  attack  on 
the  Chesapeake  by  the  Leopard.  That 
brutal  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations  and 
of  humanity  kindled  a  flame  in  every  part 
of  the  Union.  His  speech  in  support  of 
war  was  a  fearless  exposition  of  the  privi- 
leges of  American  seamen,  and  an  indig- 
nant denunciation  of  the  cowardly  attack 
which  had  violated  them.  It  placed  him  at 
once  so  high  in  public  confidence  that  he  was 
soon  after  votod  into  the  State  IjCgislature. 
There  his  brief  service  was  distinguished  by 
a  masterly  defence  and  sagacious  arrange- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  reviewed  tho  prospects  of  the  country, 
and  predicted  the  difficulties  in  which  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States  would  soon  be 
involved.  He  denounced  the  restrictive 
system  proposed  for  the  redress  of  our 
grievances,  and  pointed  to  a  war  with  Eng- 
land as  both  expedient  and  inevitable.  In 
ordi^r  to  prevent  distraction  in  the  Repub- 
lican party,  he  proposed  the  name  of  Mr. 
John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  for  the 
Vico-Prcsidency,  under  Mr.  Madison. 
r  In  1810,  Mr.  Calhoun  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  tho  United 
States.  The  period  was  pregnant  with 
portentous  prospects.  War  raged  over 
Europe.    The  Berlin  and  Mihin  decrees  of 


France,  and  the  British  orders  of  ooimcil 
had  divided  the  commerce  of  the  world  be- 
tween these  nations.     The  policy,  so  ear- 
nestly pressed  on  the  consideration  of  the 
people  of  the  Union,  of  Peace  and  Non- 
interference, it  was  not  possible  for  the 
government  to  pursue,  without  abandon- 
ing every  right  dear  to  the   citizen,  and 
forfeiting  every  claim  to  the  respect   of 
foreign  states.     The  navy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain swept  the  ocean.     Flushed  with  vic- 
tories, and  arrogant  under  the  acknowl- 
edged title  of  mistress  of   the  seas,  she 
boldly  boarded  our  vessels,  and  manned  her 
ships  from  our  crews.    Apprehensions  that 
our  trade  and  commerce  would  sink  under 
resistance,  paralyzed  for  a  time  the  resolu- 
tion of  our  people.     Embargoes  and  non- 
importation acts  were  the  favorite  measures 
of  resistance.  V^t  this  juncture,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn entered  the  arena.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  efforts  to  enforce  me  ne- 
cessity of  immediate  preparations  for  war. 
The  defence  of  a  Report  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  devolved  on  him. 
He  met  John  Randolph,  and  Philip  Bonlin 
Key,  in  the  dbcussion,  and  placed  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  war  beyond 
controversy.     His  speech  wrung  laudatory 
approval  from  the  cautious  and  capable  Mr. 
Ritchie.  (He  was  compared  to  Hercules 
with  his  club  ;  he  was  likened  in  his  moral 
sentiments  to  Fox ;  and  when  South  Caro- 
lina was  congratidated,  it  was  said  that 
Virginia,  full  as  she  was  of  glorious  intel- 
lect, was  not  so  rich  but  that  she  might 
wish  him  her  son      The  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  on  the  occasion 
is  valuable,  as  disclosing  striking  trutli8| 
clothed  in  apt  phrase : —     / 

"  We  are  next  told  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  that  the  people  will  not  pay  taxes. 
Why  not  ?    Is  it  a  want  of  means  1     What, 
with  1,000,000  tons  of  shipping;  a  commerce 
of    $100,000,000   annually;     manufactures 
yielding  a  yearly  profit  of  $150,000,000,  and 
agriculture  thrice  that  amount ;  shall  we,  with 
such  great  resources,  be  told  that  the  country 
wants  ability  to  raise  and  support  10,000  or 
15,000  additional  regulars'?    No:  it  has  tho 
ability;  that  is  admitted ;  but  will  it  not  have 
the  disposition  ?    Is  not  our  course  just  and 
necessary  ?     Shall  we,  then,  utter  this  libel  on    . 
the  people  ?    Where  will  proof  be  found  of  a    • 
fact  so  disgraceful  ?    It  is  said,  in  the  history    ; 
of  the  country  twelve  or  fifteen  years  affo.   \ 
The  case  is  not  parallel.    The  ability  of  tas.  i 
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country  is  greatly  increased  since.  The  whis- 
key tax  was  unpopular.  But,  as  well  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  the  objection  was  not  so 
much  to  the  tax  or  its  amount  as  the  mode  of 
collecting  it.  The  people  were  startled  by  the 
host  of  officers,  and  their  love  of  liberty 
shocked  with  the  multiplicity  of  regulations. 
We,  in  the  spirit  of  imitation,  copied  from  the 
most  oppressive  part  of  the  European  laws  on 
the  subject  of  taxes,  and  imposed  on  a  young 
and  virtuous  people  the  severe  provisions  made 
necessary  by  corruption  and  the  long  practice 
of  evasion.  If  taxes  should  become  neccssa- 
rVt  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the  people  will  pay 
cheerfully.  It  is  for  their  government  and 
their  cause,  and  it  would  be  their  interest  and 
duty  to  pay.  But  it  may  be,  and  I  believe 
was  said,  that  the  people  will  not  pay  taxes, 
because  the  rights  violated  are  not  worth  de- 
fending, or  tluit  the  defence  will  cost  more 
than  the  gain.  Sir,  I  here  enter  my  solemn 
protest  against  this  low  and  'calculating  av- 
arice' entering  this  hall  of  legislation.  It  is 
only  fit  for  shops  and  counting-houses,  and 
ought  not  to  disgrace  the  seat  of  power  by  its 
squalid  as])ect.  Whenever  it  touches  sove- 
reign power,  the  nation  is  ruined.  It  is  too 
abort-sighted  to  defend  itself.  It  is  a  com- 
promising spirit,  always  ready  to  yield  a  part 
to  save  the  residue.  It  is  too  timid  to  have 
in  itself  the  laws  of  self-preservation.  It  is 
never  safe  but  under  the  shield  of  honor. 
There  is,  sir,  one  principle  necessary  to  make 
OS  a  great  people — to  produce,  not  the  form, 
but  real  spirit  of  union,  nnd  that  is  to  protect 
every  citizen  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  liis  busi- 
ness! He  will  then  feel  that  he  is  backed  by 
the  government ,  that  its  a nn  is  his  arm.  He 
then  will  rejoice  in  its  increjised  strength  and 
prosperity.  Protection  and  patiiotism  are  re- 
ciprocal. This  is  the  way  which  has  led  na- 
tions to  greatness.  Sir,  1  am  not  versed  in 
this  calculating  policy,  and  will  not,  there- 
fore, pretend  to  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents 
the  value  of  national  independence.  I  cannot 
measure  in  shillings  and  pence  the  misery,  the 
stri|»ei<,  and  the  slavery  of  our  impressed  sea- 
men ;  nor  even  the  value  of  our  shipping, 
commercial,  and  agricultural  losses,  unite r  the 
orders  in  council  and  the  British  system  of 
blockade.  In  tltus('\pres.sing  myself.  I  do  not 
intend  to  condemn  any  prudent  estimate  of  the 
means  nf  a  country  before  it  enters  on  a  war. 
That  is  wisioin.  the  other  folly.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  ha^  not  failed  to  touch 
on  the  calamity  of  war,  that  fruitful  source  of 
declamation,  by  which  humanity  i«<  made  the 
adviicate  of  submis<*ion.  It  he  desires  to  re- 
press the  irallant  ardor  of  our  countrymen  by 
•uch  til  pics,  let  me  inform  him  that  tine  cour- 
agf*  re<;.irds  only  the  cause  ;  that  it  is  juM  and 
ni'C*»!»«iary.  an-l  that  it  contemns  the  sufliMings 
and  dangers  uf  war.     If  he  really  wislu-s  well 


to  the  cause  of  humanity,  let  his  eloquence  be 
addressed  to  the  British  ministry,  and  not  the 
American  Congress.  Tell  them  that,  if  they 
persist  in  such  daring  insult  and  outrages  to 
a  neutral  nation,  however  inclined  to  peace,  it 
will  be  bound  by  honor  and  safety  to  resist ; 
that  their  patience  and  endurance,  however 
great,  will  be  exhausted;  that  the  calamityof 
war  will  ensue,  and  that  they,  and  not  we,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  will  be  answerable 
for  all  its  devastation  and  misery.  Let  a  re- 
gard to  the  interest  of  humanity  stay  the  hand 
of  injustice,  and  my  life  on  it,  the  gentleman 
will  not  find  it  difficult  to  dissuade  his  coun- 
trymen from  rushing  into  the  bloody  scenes  of 
war." 

Though  the  first  tones  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
voice,  in  public  life,  were  for  war,  yet  they 
were  justified,  wo  humbly  believe,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  truest  advocate  of  peace.  They 
were  spoken  to  rouse  the  country  to  a  de- 
claration of  hostilities,  for  frightful  outra- 
ges on  humanity.  The  people  of  tho 
United  States  have  no  resentment  to  in- 
dulge, no  revenge  to  gratify.  The  judg- 
ment of  Providence  has  given  theui  the 
guardianship  of  that  religion  and  those 
laws  which  have  so  often  been  the  boast 
and  admiration  of  Euglund  herself.  Our 
government  is  a  trustee  for  those  rights, 
not  for  itself,  not  for  our  citizens  alone  ; 
but  for  all  nations,  and  for  all  o])jocts  dear 
to  ciyilization  and  to  man.  War  Is  tho 
instrument  of  God,  to  punish  nations. 
Conimunitios,  as  such,  cannot  be  avenged 
in  their  individuals,  for  crimes  of  their 
rulers.  The  crimes  which  might  condemn 
the  government,  may  exempt  the  citizen  ; 
and  if  war  were  not  a  means  in  the  power 
of  Heaven,  the  flame  of  public  liberty 
might  be  extinguished,  and  the  wrongs  of 
men,  as  nations,  remain  forever  unredressed. 
Inexorable  tyrants  might,  with  impunity, 
overrun  the  peaceful  territories  of  freedom, 
and  millions  of  suffering  human  beings  bo 
subji^cted  to  the  most  severe  political  op- 
pressions. When  the  United  States  made 
war  on  England,  these  principles  were  at 
stake.  Had  our  Government  failed  to 
vindicate  the  aggressions  perpetrated,  tho 
injuries  inflicted  on  us  would  have  become 
perp"tual  exercLscs  of  power  over  the  whole 
civilizod  world.  The  Uniti-d  Stat(?H,  in 
h>sing  her  sense  of  right,  would  ha  ye  lost 
the  respect  of  i\u\  world.  What  we  ceaso 
to  respcet,  we  cease  to  far.  Th»^  nation, 
I  now  the  a.«ylum  of  the  ojiprosscd  of  all  tho 
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earth,  the  centre  of  free  commerce,  and 
the  locality  of  the  altars  of  unrestrained  re- 
ligion, would  have  been,  if  not  a  feeble 
colony  of  Great  Britain,  at  all  events  a 
miserable  and  weak  Republic.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn saw  the  consequences,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  his  powers  to  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  principles  involved.  He  sent 
forth,  in  trumpet  tones,  appeals  which 
animated  the  patriotism  of  the  American 
peeple,  and  stirred  up  the  slumbering  en- 
ergies of  a  prenous  revolution.  He  dissi- 
pated the  selfish  views  and  doubting  policy 
of  the  few  who  considered,  or  were  alarmed 
by  the  probable  results  of  a  war  with  that 
powerful  country  ;  and  substituted,  for 
these  thoughts,  a  patriotic  regard  for  the 
honor,  the  rights,  and  glory  of  the  Repub- 
lic. In  the  crisis,  he  not  only  bore  away 
victory  from  all  his  opponents,  but  achieved 
a  triumph  over  himself,  the  greatest  of  all 
conquests.  Had  Mr.  Calhoun  been  a  mere 
time-serving  politician,  had  his  soul  been 
capable  of  a  selfish  thought,  now  was  the 
time  for  ascendancy.  Full  as  he  was  of 
honors,  crowded  at  every  step  with  eviden- 
ces of  the  approbation  of  Ae  public,  he 
might  have  secured  any  place  in  the  gift  of 
the  people.  But  he  had  no  self  love  in- 
consLstcnt  with  the  purity  and  integrity  of 
his  motives  ;  and,  having  accomplished  the 
high  end  for  which  he  had  labored,  he 
looked  about  to  see  where  his  country 
might  be  next  attacked.  He  saw  the  weak 
point  in  our  internal  arrangements.  ••  He 
saw  a  proclivity  hi  the  general  government 
to  concentrate  power,  at  the  expense  of  the 
authority  of  the  States  :  and,  from  that 
time  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  this  dan- 
ger absoibod  his  thoughts,  and  directed  his 
course.  It  was  in  vain  that  men  looked, 
and  turned  away  contemptuously,  because 
they  did  not  see  what  he  did.  With  eyes 
fixed  on  the  future,  he  turned  neither 
to  the  right  nor  the  left.  He  pointed  to 
the  dim  speck  on  the  horizon,  and  foretold 
tlie  coming  storm.  It  was  the  sole  image  on 
his  mind^s  eye.  He  anticipated  terrible  ca- 
lamities; and,  to  avert  them,  determined 
on  new,  bold,  and  to  many  men,  alarming 
preventives.  He  left  the  ranks  of  a  well 
organized,  prosperous  and  conquering  par- 
ty ;  a  party,  on  whose  eagles  victory 
seemed  to  have  perched  with  strength  all 
powerful,  to  take  an  isolated  position, 
where  all  said  he  was  fightmg  with  a  phan- 


tom. Ho  made  all  the  sacrifices  whicth  are 
thought  dear  to  the  human  breast.  He 
forebore  the  pomp  and  advantage  of  a  ma- 
jority, to  array  himself,  with  little  hope  of 
success,  or  promise  of  reward,  in  the  ranks 
of  a  small  and  unpopular  minority.  May 
we  not,  without  either  approving  or  con- 
demning the  opinions  of  this  great  man, 
yet  give  him  the  just  award  of  possessing  a 
resolute,  a  conscientious  sool  ?  One 
which  justified  right,  and  contested  for 
truth,  in  the  midst  of  every  disadvantage, 
and  upheld  what  seemed  the  right  amid  the 
severest  opposition  ? 

At  the  same  session  in  which  he  defended 
the  war,  Mr.  Calhoun,  agamst  the  precon- 
ceived opinions  of  the  body  of  the  Repub- 
licans, gave  his  enthusiastic  support  to 
measures  for  the  increase  of  the  Navy. 
To  him,  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  Mr.  Chevesand 
Mr.  Clay,  are  due  all  praise  for  fostering, 
in  its  infancy,  a  branch  of  the  national  de- 
fence, which  has  won  immortal  glory  for 
the  American  name. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Perlor  from 
the  position  of  Chaiiman  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  duties  of  that 
committee,  all  exceedingly  arduous,  fell  on 
Mr.  Calhoun.  He  discharged  them  with 
an  ahility  and  industry  which  elicited  uni— 
vcrsal  approval. 

At  the  session  of  Congress  ensuing,  Mr. 
Calhoun  rendered  a  signal  service  to  the* 
commercial  interests  of  the  country.     A 
forfeiture   of  millions   of   the    capital    o£ 
the  country,  vested  abroad,  and  under  th« 
shape  of  merchandize,  imported  into  the 
country,  to  avoid  loss  under  the  non-im- 
portation act,  had  been  prayed  to  be  re^ 
mitted.     This  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.su— 
ry  had  recommended  to  be  done,  on  thi? 
condition  that  the  amount  were  loaned  to 
the    government.      Mr.    Calhoun,    with 
characteristic  honesty,  supported  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  but  denounced  the  condi- 
tion.    His  efforts  relieved  our  merchants  of 
this  onerous  penalty. 

The  advocacy  of  the  Loan  Bill  as  ren- 
dered neces.sary  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
war,  gave  Mr.  Calhoun  an  opportunity  for 
new  displays  of  eloquence  and  reasoning. 
His  speech,  on  that  occasion,  is  a  brilliant 
effort ;  the  power  and  effect  of  which,  in 
rousing  the  mind  to  a  just  conception  of 
the  duty  of  sustaining  the  war,  tninscendcd 
the  immediate  occasion  of  its  delivery. 
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On  the  great  question  of  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  in  1814,  a  measure  of  the 
Administration,  Mr.  Calhoun  differed  from 
his  party.  He  opposed  the  hill  which 
sought  to  carry  out  this  measure,  and  re- 
jected various  propositions  of  his  fiieuds  to 
adapt  its  provisions  to  his  views. 

It  would  be  profitless,  perhaps  invidious, 
to  survey  the  particulars  of  the  contest  on 
the  Tariff  of  1816.  A  denial  of  the 
charge  that  it  was  the  origin  of  the  Pro- 
tective system,  or  the  assertion  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  ^8  opinions,  respecting  it,  have  been 
misrepresented,  would  awaken  sleeping 
feuds,  in  which  party  predilections  would 
be  substituted  for  arguments.  While,  on 
the  one  hand,  Mr.  Calboun  is  said  to  be 
the  author  of  the  system,  it  is,  on  the  other, 
asserted  that  circumstances  connected  with 
our  foreign  relations,  and  not  the  idea  of 
home  protection,  justified  the  support  he 
gave  the  measure.  Both  positions  have 
able  and  honest  advocates.  Both  are, 
however,  under  the  influence  of  long 
&vored  attachments.  These  sensibly 
aflfect  the  judgment ;  and  like  prejudices, 
growing  up  with  infancy,  and  long  cher- 
ished in  manhood,  are  not  easily  dissipated, 
even  by  the  rays  of  reason. 

Of  the  like  character  is  the  dispute  on 
Mr.  Calhoun's  position  with  respect  to  set- 
ting apart  the  bonus  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  for  Internal  Improvement.  Mr. 
Calhoun  is  no  lunger  here  to  defend  his 
coQsLstuncy,  or  to  furnish  the  explanations 
BO  necessary  to  enable  men  to  arrive  at 
truth.  Knemies  and  friends  alike  err — ^the 
former  in  making  too  little,  the  latter  too 
much  allowanoe.  Let  the  contrast,  so  far 
as  his  memory  is  concerned,  be  withdra^vn. 
The  pliant  Saladin,  and  the  chivalrous 
Richard  of  the  lion's  heart,  did  not  think 
it  unworthy  of  their  magnanimity  or  cour- 
ase  to  decline  a  combat  long  maintained 
without  success  to  either. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  department  as 
Secretary  under  Mr.  Monroe,  gave  Mr. 
Calhoun  a  very  hi«rh  character  for  close  in- 
vestigation and  hi;rh  administrative  talent. 
The  eunfusi'd  and  long  unsettled  accounts 
of  that  office  eng^igtrd  his  attention,  with 
tinremitti'd  industry,  for  seven  years.  From 
in  offici.'  difficult  of  management,  it  In^came 
mu  of  ease  for  his  succi'ssors.  He  reform- 
ed it  in  many  particulars,  cleared  its  affairs 


of  all  embarrassments,  and  literally  brought 
order  out  of  chaos. 

In  the  contest  for  the  Presidency,  in 
which  Mr.  Adams,  General  Jackson,  Mr. 
Crawford,  and  Mr.  Clay  were  the  rival 
candidates,  Mr.  Calhoun,  with  rare  self- 
denial  having  withdrawn  from  the  field,  had 
the  justice  awarded  him  of  being  placed  on 
nearly  all  the  tickets  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. Having  been  elected  to  this  office, 
he  took  his  seat  as  President  of  the  Senate 
in  1 825,  and,  by  the  exercise  of  much  dig- 
nity and  firmness,  brought  the  position  into 
very  great  distinction.  It  was  characteris- 
tic of  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  in  all  his  public 
acts,  he  leaned  against  power.  This  was 
never  more  prominently  displayed  than  in 
his  decision  of  an  important  point  arising 
in  the  debate  on  the  celebrated  Panama  mis- 
sion. ■  Mr.  Randolph  had  made  on  this  ques- 
tion a  most  scathing  attack  on  the  admin- 
istration. In  reference  to  it,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  decided 
that  he  had  no  power  to  restrain  a  Senator 
in  respect  to  words  spoken  in  debate.  Out 
of  that  decision  arose  a  controversy  engag- 
ing all  the  powers  and  prejudices  of  friends 
and  opponents  of  the  administration  I^o 
one  ever  doubted  Mr.  Calhoun's  honesty  of 
purpose  in  this  decision,  or  the  superiority 
of  his  defence,  under  the  signature  of 
"Ons^low." 

Mingling  in  the  conflicts  ari.<ing  on  the 
Tariff' of  182S,  and  in  connection  with  the 
efforts  to  defeat  Mr.  Adams  on  a  second 
election,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  display,  in  strong  light,  his  extra- 
ordinary resistance  to  party  ties  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  The  contest  in  respect 
to  the  Tariff"  had  nearly  equally  divided 
the  Senate.  To  avoid  the  consequences  of 
a  tie  vote,  Mr.  CaUioun,  who  was  on  the 
ticket  with  General  Jackson  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  was  advised  to  withdraw  from 
his  seat,  lie  indignantly  refused — deter- 
mined, as  he  declared,  to  risk  all  hope  of 
advancement  for  himself,  rather  than  shrink 
from  hw  duty.  In  order  to  avoid,  however, 
the  po.ssibility  of  injuring  the  prospects  of 
General  Jackson,  he  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  take  his  name  from  the  ticket. 

We  pass  over  various  particulars  in  the 
history  of  Mr.  Calhcmn's  distinguished  ao.r- 
viees  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Monroti,  in  the 
Vice-Presidency  and  in  the  Senate,  all  ex- 
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bibiting  the  Baporiorityof  liisjndgmctit&iid 
tbc  unccritjof  hb  attachment  to  the  Cod- 
stitution  and  the  Union.  We  will  pause  to 
consider  that  period,  when,  having  done  bo 
much  to  clovate  General  Jackaon,  he  was 
treacherously  auperaeded  in  his  confidence. 
We  will  not  examino  into  the  causes  of  that 
event  —  we  will  not  gather  up  the  nearly 
extinguished  sparks  from  the  ashes  of  that 
disgraceful  and  scandalous  quarrel,  in  which 
the  only  decency  and  modoratloD  were  dis- 
played by  its  victim- 
Two  acts  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  seasions 
of  1814,  1S15,  and  1S16,  hive  boon  the 
Bubjoct  of  frequent  animadversion  and  de- 
fence. It  will  bo  underatood  we  refer  to 
the  bill  reported  by  him  to  set  apart  and 
pledge  the  bonus  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  ns  a  fund  for  Internal  Improvement, 
and  his  assent  to  the  policy  of  the  Bank, 
recommended  by  Mr.  Madison.  It  is 
enough  to  say  here,  in  regard  to  these 
measures,  that,  with  respect  hi  the  first, 
Mr.  Calhoun,  as  wo  understand, has  never 
denied  that  it  was  his  early  impression  that 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over 
Internal  Improvement  was  comprehended 
under  the  money  power.  The  error,  as  he 
believed,  of  this  view,  was  soon  developed, 
and  the  promptest  confession  of  it  made. 
In  reference  to  the  Bank,  Mr,  Calhoun  has 
ever  insisted  that  he  yielded  to  the  necessi- 
ty for  its  establishment,  in  view  of  the 
paeiUiar  position  of  the  country  and  ila 
finances  at  the  time,  and  not  of  its  general 
policy  or  constitutionality. 

Wo  come  to  the  exciting  topic  of  State 
Interposition.  Out  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Soutli  to  the  Tariff  of  182«,  this  doctrine 
bcfran  to  be  developed.  From  the  long 
follow  ground  of  tho  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
resolutions  the  seeds  of  this  principle  were 
pathered,  and  scattered  in  a  new  soil. 
They  grew  and  flrjurished  luxuriantly  in 
the  South,  and  received  the  early  and  warm 
encouragement  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  The 
"  South  Carolina  Exposition  and  Protest 
on  tho  Tariff,"  adopted  by  the  Lo^slature 
of  that  State,  was  understood  to  havnbcen 
proposed  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  Tho  following 
extract  from  a  document  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
emliraccs  the  leading  features  of  this  doc- 
trine : — 


?,  forming  distijict  political  com- 
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munities,  and  actiDeinlheir'Bcpar&te  and  sove- 
reign capacity,  and  not  from  all  of  the  people 
forming  one  aggregate  political  communitj'; 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is, 
in  fact;  a  comuact,  to  which  each  atate  is  a 
party,  in  the  character  already  described ;  and 
that  the  several  states  or  parties  have  a  riehl 
to  judge  of  its  infractions,  and,  in  case  of  a 
deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exerciaeoE 
power  not  delegated,  they  have  the  right,  in 
'     '    ■  the  language  of  the  Vir- 
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their  respective  limits,  the  authorities, 
rights,  and  liberties,  appertaining  to  them.' 
This  right  of  interposition,  thus  solemnly  as- 
serted by  the  State  of  Virginia,  be  it  called 
what  it  may,  etate-right,  veto,  nullification,  ox 
by  any  other  name,  I  conceive  to  be  the  fnn- 
damental  principle  of  our  system,  resting  oa 
facts  historically  as  certain  as  our  Revolution 
itself,  and  tieductions  as  simple  and  demon- 
stralive  as  that  of  any  political  or  moral  troth 
whatever;  and  I  firmly  believe,  that  on  its 
recognition  depends  the  stability  and  safety  of 
our  political  institutions. 

"1  am  not  ignorant  that  those  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  have  always,  now  and  lormeriy. 


such,  in  fact,  to  be  its  tendency,  to  me  it  would 
be  no  recommendation.  I  yield  to  none,  1 
trust,  in  a  tlceji  and  sincere  attachment  to  oar 
political  institutions,  and  the  union  of  these 
states.  I  never  breathed  an  opposite  senti- 
ment ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  ever  con- 
sidered them  the  great  instrument  of  preserv- 
ing our  liberty,  and  promoting  the  happiness 
of  ourselves  and  our  posterity :  and,  next  lo 
these,  I  hare  ever  held  them  most  dear. 
Nearly  half  my  life  has  passed  in  the  service 
of  the  Union,  and  whatever  public  reputation 
I  have  acquired  is  indissolubly  iJentilied  with 
it.  To  be  too  national,  has,  indeed,  been  con- 
siJered  by  many,  even  of  my  friends,  to  be  my 
ereatest  ]iolitical  fault.  With  these  stronr 
feelings  of  attachment,  I  have  e.<Lamined,  wiin. 
the  utmost  care,  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine  ia 
question  ;  and  so  far  from  anarchical  or  revo- 
lutionary, I  solemnly  believe  it  to  be  the  only 
solid  foundatii'n  of  our  system,  and  of  tli« 
Union  itself,  and  that  the  apposite  doctrine^' 
which  denies  to  the  states  the  right  of  protect- 


through  what  department)  the  right  of  deter- 
mining, exclusively  and  finally,  the  powers'- 
delegated  to  it,  is  incompatible  with  the  sove — 
reignty  of  the  states  and  of  the  Const  it  utiork_ 
itself,  considered  as  the  basis  of  a  FederaE- 
Union.  As  strong  as  this  lan^nage  is,  it  i^ 
not  stronger  than  that  used  by  the  illu.-itriou^ 
Jefferson,  who  said,  to  give  the  General  Gov- 
crmncot  the  final  and  exclusive  right  to  judge 
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of  its  powen,  is  to  make  *  its  discretion,  and 
not  the  Constitution^  the  measure  of  its  powers  ;'* 
and  that  *  in  all  cases  of  compact  between  par- 
ties having  no  common  judge  for  itself  as  well 
of  the  infraction  asoftke  mode  and  measure  of 
redress?  Language  cannot  be  more  explicit, 
nor  can  liigher  aatbority  be  adduced." 

Bat  how  shall  we  treat  this  important 
period  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  life  ?  How  speak 
of  his  views,  without  giving  offence  ?  How 
shall  we  mention  the  arguments,  and  re- 
late the  incidents  of  Nullification,  without 
awakening  the  prejudices  and  heart-burn- 
ings of  the  times  }  How  shall  we  do  jus- 
tice to  Mr.  Calhoun's  sentiments,  without 
wronging  the  sentiments  of  others  ?  The 
CMise  that  produced  this  fearful  controvcr- 
IT  was  removed.  The  quarrel  which  shook 
the  fiuth  of  men  in  the  stability  of  our 
government,  was  adjusted.  Great  God! 
Uess  the  noble  spirits  who  substituted 
peace  for  war!  Immortal  bo  the  mem- 
017  of  the  statesmen  who  looked  beyond 
the  animodties  of  a  moment — who,  in 
the  midst  of  the  excesses  of  the  times, 
ammated  by  holy  emotions  of  patriotism, 
resolved,  by  honorable  concession  and  com- 
promise, to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
anion  of  these  States ! 

Daring  the  pendency  of  this  question, 
llie  most  momentous  that  ever  agitated  the 
eonntry,  Mr.  Calhoun  enp;agcd  into  an  in- 
tellectiial  conflict  with  Daniel  Webster. 
ffever  had  the  world  listened  to  finer  ex- 
hihitinns  of  mind.  ^ The' rolling  words  of 
tlie  ffreat  New  £nglander  came  like  the 
flwening  bosom  of  the  great  father  of  waters, 
ezcitinff  terrible  apprehensions  of  danger 
to  the  Union.  The  keen  logic,  the  clear 
cooeeptions  of  his  opponent,  filled  the 
yAsAe  horiion  with  effulgence. 

While  the  giants  were  contesting  the 
^eld,  victory  now  inclining  to  the  one,  now 
ito  the  other,  the  issue  uncertain— dreaded 
fhy  all  men,  the  great  chieftian  of  compro- 
lauses  stepped  into  the  arena,  and  threw  up 
;ihe  weapons  of  the  combatants .     He,  whose 
ilife  was  ever  superior  to  the  advantage  of 
'the  moment.     He,  who  revives,  in  our 
time,  the    most  glorious  conceptions  of 
Cieero.     He,  who,  when  others  strove  for 
the  triumphs  of  party,  snatched  from  dcs- 
tmy  the  victories  of  conciliation ;  introdu- 
ced his  celebrated  bill  of  Compromise,  and 
dispelled  the  storm.     Mr.  Calhoun  was  not 
behind  Henry  Clay  in  magnanimity  and 


love  of  country.  If  not  the  first  to  pro- 
pose the  compromise,  ho  was  the  first  to 
accept  it.  If,  as  most  falsely  charged,  he 
was  ambitious  of  a  Southern  Presidency, 
he  would  never  have  gone  forth  so  readily 
to  accept,  on  the  part  of  the  South,  the 
proffered  olive  branch.  He  stood  first  in 
the  Northern  States.  Never  had  the 
people  of  these  States  been  so  united  in 
opposition,  never  so  warm  in  their  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Calhoun  Had  their  Union 
been  dissolved,  he  would  have  been  the  first 
spirit  in  the  South  ;  and  this  he  knew. 
But  no  one  rejoiced  more  than  he  did,  that 
the  day  of  tranquility  had  returned.  That 
the  conflict  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Union 
saved.  In  the  most  inclement  season,  he 
hurried  to  South  Carolina,  where  resistance 
had  assumed  a  most  decided  aspect,  and, 
by  his  influence,  induced  the  State  to  yield 
to  peaceful  interference.  No  man  in  the 
United  States  could  have  produced  the 
result  but  Mr.  Calhoun :  and  the  anxiety 
with  which  he  pressed  this  Compromise, 
att<jsts,  beyond  question,  his  love  for  the 
Union.  Dissimulation  has  never  found  a 
place  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  heart.  Had  he 
desired  a  dis.solution  of  the  confederacy,  he 
would  have  avowed  the  wish  fearlessly,  and 
without  equivocation.  But  he  believed 
that  the  dangers  of  a  consolidation  were 
upon  us ;  and  if,  out  of  his  intense  study 
of  a  means  to  avert  them,  he  came  to  con- 
clusions, and  pressed  abstractions,  the  truth 
of  which  did  not  strike  other  men,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  was  not  entirely  honest 
in  his  belief  of  their  efficacy  and  veracity. 

Shall  we  probe  further  the  wounds  of 
this  controversy  }  Shall  we  draw  anide  the 
pall  covering  the  relics  of  a  strife,  at  rest, 
we  trust,  for  all  future  time }  Shall  wo, 
like  opposing  fanatics,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  William,  the  Norman,  engage  in 
repeated  exhumations,  in  order  to  indulgo 
in  the  ostentation  of  repeated  funeral  ser- 
vices }  Who  would  be  lK?nofittod,  who 
convinced  ^  Let  the  storm  rest !  The 
winds  are  still !  The  surface  of  the  sea 
is  calm  and  undisturbed.  The  clouds 
are  receding  from  the  overhanging  canopy, 
and  men  breathe  freely.  Out  of  the  east, 
a  new  sun,  the  succes.sor  of  that  which  yes- 
terday declined  in  clouds,  is  beginning  to 
rise,  and  pour  its  healthful  rays  over  tho 
land.  Brethren  of  the  same  household  are 
rejoicing  in  its  splendor.     May  it  warm  and 
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light  them  forever  !  May  no  dismal  shad- 
ows intervene,  and  obscure  its  beams — but, 
full  of  luxuriance,  may  the  land  teem 
with  life,  all  busy  in  the  ark  of  peace,  all 
faithful  in  dovotion  to  the  Union  ! 

On  the  adjustment  of  the  Tariff  question, 
Mr.  Calhoun  gave  himself,  with  great  en- 
ergy, to  his  labors  as  a  Senator,  in  the  more 
general  measures  in  which  the  country  was 
interested.  Attached  as  he  had  been  from 
principle  to  the  party  of  General  Jackson ; 
desirable  as  it  evidently  was  on  the  part  of 
his  friends  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation, 
and  to  aid  the  administration  with  his  tal- 
ents and  influence,  he  did  no  act,  he  said 
no  word,  indicating  a  desire  to  reconcile 
past  differences,  or  to  avail  himself  of  sup- 
port. He  felt  he  had  nothing  to  atone  for, 
and,  therefore,  had  none  of  the  successes  of 
compliance. 

He  displayed  his  independence  of  party 
ties  prominently  in  the  memorable  debate 
on  the  Removal  of  the  Deposites ; — he 
condemned  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Duane,  as 
an  abuse  of  power ;  and,  though  he  ex- 
posed such  defects  of  a  national  banking 
system,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  deny  the  right 
of  the  Secretary  to  withhold  the  deposits, 
while  the  Bank  performed  its  obligations 
faithfully.  He  predicted  in  a  speech  of 
extraordinary  ability,  various  errors  in  the 
management  of  the  currency.  He  de- 
nounced, with  temperate  but  decided  ex- 
pression, the  reception  of  the  celebrated 
Protest  of  the  President ;  and  placed  the 
powers  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
Government  under  the  Constitution  in  a 
novel  and  satisfactory  light.  He  raised  by 
motion  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the 
abuses  of  Executive  patronage  —  the  able 
report  of  which  committee,  prepared  and 
submitted  by  himself,  astounded  the  coun- 
try as  to  the  extent  of  that  corrupt  system ; 
and  produced  a  more  powerful  and  just  re- 
action against  the  administration  than  any 
effort  of  its  avowed  opponents.  With  a 
mind  settled  in  its  convictions  as  to 
the  powers  of  a  National  Bank,  and  of 
State  Hanking  institutions,  as  vehicles  for 
the  dispensing  of  the  money  patronage  of 
*he  Government,  he  conceived  and  advo- 
cated the  adopting  the  principle  of  that 
scheme,  since  carried  into  eflfect  under  the 
name  of  the  Sub-Treasury.  The  Specie 
Circular  next  occupied  his  attention.  He 
denied  the  authority  of  the  President  to 


issue  the  order  on  which  it  was  based ;  but 
regarding  the  mischiefs  of  the  i^tep  as  be- 
yond remedy,  declined  voting  on^the  ques- 
tion of  its  revision. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  political 
sky  began  to  overcast  with  the  approaching 
Abolition  storm.  The  immediate  fears  on 
this  subject  was  removed  by  the  firmness  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  who,  forseeing  the  danger  of 
receiving  petitions  on  this  topic,  which  be- 
gan to  overload  the  tables  of  Congress,  by 
his  arguments  and  influence,  procured  tho 
settlement  of  a  precedent  against  their  re- 
ception. On  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  Michigan,  the  danger  spread  again. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  was  opposed  to  admitting  a 
State  on  the  authority  of  a  mere  informal 
meeting  of  the  people  inhabiting  a  terri- 
tory. His  views  are  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing brief  extract : — 

^'My  opinion  was,  and  still  is,  that  the 
movement  of  the  people  of  Michigan,  in  form- 
ing for  themselves  a  State  constitution,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  assent  of  Congress,  was 
revolutionary',  as  it  threw  off  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  over  the  territory ;  and  that 
we  were  left  at  liberty  to  treat  the  proceedings 
as  revolutionary,  and  to  remand  her  to  her  ter- 
ritorial condition,  or  to  waive  the  irregularity, 
and  to  recognize  what  wad  done  as  rightfully 
done,  as  our  authority  was  alone  concerned. 

"  A  territory  cannot  be  admitted  till  she  be- 
comes a  State  ;  and  in  this  I  stand  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Constitution  itself,  which  ex- 
pressly limits  the  power  of  Congress  to  ad- 
mit new  states  into  the  Union.  But,  if  the 
Constitution  had  been  silent,  he  would  indeed 
be  ignorant  of  the  character  of  our  political 
system,  who  did  not  see  that  states,  sovereign 
and  independent  communities,  and  not  territo- 
ries, can  only  be  admitted.  Ours  is  a  union 
of  states,  a  Federal  Republic.  States,  and  not 
territories,  form  its  component  parts,  bound  to- 
gether by  a  solemn  league,  in  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  compact.  In  coming  into  the 
Union,  the  state  pledges  its  faith  to  this  sacred 
compact :  an  act  which  none  but  a  sovereign 
and  independent  community  is  competent  to 
perform ;  and,  of  course,  a  territory  must  first 
be  raised  to  that  condition  before  she  can  take 
her  stand  among  the  confederated  states  of 
our  Union.  How  can  a  territory  pledge  its 
faith  to  the  Constitution  ?  It  has  no  will  of 
its  own.  You  give  it  all  its  powers,  and  you 
can  at  pleasure  overrule  all  her  actions.  If 
she  enters  as  a  territory,  the  act  is  yours^  not 
hers.  Her  consent  is  nothing  without  your 
authority  and  sanction.  Can  you,  can  Con- 
gress become  a  party  to  the  constitutional 
compact  ?    How  absurd.'* 
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This  view  of  the  subject  was  novel  then 
— ^it  is  novel  now.  The  question  has  been 
Eince  raised  on  the  admission  of  California, 
but  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Calhoun 
placed  it,  have  been  entirely  overruled. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  as  to  follow 
Mr.  Calhoun's  brilliant  career  through  the 
minor  phases  of  his  public  life.     Wo  pass 
to  two  great  and  wonderful  exhibitions  of 
his  mind  and  integrity.     We  leave  out  of 
view  his  able   speeches  on  the  McLoud 
matter ;  Mr.   Crittenden's  resolutions  to 
permit  the  interference  of  executive  officers 
m  elections ;  the  Veto  power ;  the  Bank- 
rapt  bill ;  and  look  to  his  services  on  the 
Oregon  question.    In  this  controversy  Mr. 
Calhoun  saw  but  the  great  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  the  justice  of  her  position.  He 
became  the  great,  the  leading  advocate  of 
peace.      He  threw  his  influence  into  the 
scale  at  the  very  moment  when  that  influ- 
ence was  most  needed,  and  could  be  most 
powerfully   felt.      He   performed  an   act 
which  both  God  and  man  approved.     He 
rose  superior  to  the  excitements  of  the  oc- 
casion.   He  repelled  from  his  breast  the 
national  feelings,  which  so  frequently  rule 
the  judgment.     He  rejected  the  prejudices 
which  grow  up   in   the   American   heart 
against  English  power ;  and,  in  the  act, 
anticipated  the  happiness  of  millinn!=».  Few 
can  estimate  the  value  of  ^Ir.  Calhoun's 
services  in  the  adjustment  of  this  interna- 
tional difficulty.     Had  Mr.   Calhoun   no 
other  claim  to  the  favor  of  his  countrymen, 
that  were  enough  to  secure  for  his  name 
immortality.     We  are  disgusted  with  the 
idea  of  the  crime  and  guilt  which  would 
have  followed  a  war  with  Great  Britain  on 
the  Oregon  question  ;  and  in  proportion  to 
oar  detestation  of  an  unjust  war  rises  our 
respect  for  Mr.  Calhoun's  noble  effort  to 
avert  it.    We  almost  ti-cmblo  when  we  sur- 
vey the  consequences  which  would  have 
ensued.     We  blush  to  view  the  pretexts 
eet  up  for  a  resort  to  arms.     Is  our  nation 
—one  boasting  its  foundation  on  principles 
of  pacification  and  good  order,  to  go  to 
war,  only  for  success  }  Arc  human  beings, 
proud  of  their  residence  in  a  land  of  liberty 
and  laws,  -to  contest  as  wild  beasts,  vaunt- 
ing of  their  strength  and  struggling  only 
far  spoils  }   Is  the  commerce  of  all  civilized 
countries  to  be  wrecked,  the  peaceful  fields 
of  agriculture  to  be  rendered  desolate ;  arc 
men  to  be  bntchered,  and  widows  and  or- 


phans to  be  left  mourning,  merely  to  gratify 
the  ambition  of  party  leaders,  and  to  min- 
ister to  the  vain  externals  of  politics } 
Who — what  advocate  of  that  war  ever 
promised  himself,  or  his  country,  or  tho 
caiise  of  humanity,  a  single  advantage 
which  it  were  not  a  crime  to  boast }  Who, 
in  seeing  that  chivalrous  spirit  who  inter- 
posed his  magnanimous  efforts  to  remove 
all  cause  of  difficulty,  did  not  feel  honor, 
truth,  justice,  were  all  vindicated  in  their 
own  temple,  and  the  cause  of  universal 
peace  among  men  subserved  } 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say  that 
there  are  many  things  in  the  course  of  Great 
liritain  we  do  not  approve.     But,  we  also 
declare,  there  arc  some  things  we  venerate 
and   respect.     Our   memory   dwells   with 
pleasure  on  the  fact,  that  we  have  sprung 
from  her ;  that  we  have  been  taught  tho 
purity  of  our  language,  amidst  the  glorious 
remains  of  her  literature,  and  to  appreciate 
the  beauties  of  art  and  philosophy  in  her 
splendid  monuments  of  genius.     We  take 
delight  in  the  recollection  that  we  were  in- 
structed by  her  in  our  Religion  and  I^aws, 
and  in  our  first  rudiments  of  civil  freedom. 
'Jliat  her  Magna Charta  extends  its  rays  to 
our  institutions,  and  that  tho  blood  of  Rus- 
s(^ll  and  Sydney  sprinkled  the  door-posts  of 
our  dwellings,  and  exempted  us  from  poli- 
tical death.     To  us,  with  these  emotions, 
the  settlement  of  the  caiLse  of  this  last  dis- 
pute brought  the  noblest  reflections.     And 
to  the  memory  of  him,  who,  more  than  any 
patriot  and  statesman,  was  the  instrument, 
nay,  the  concjueror,  of  peace,  we  would 
give  tho  best  and  highest  rewards  which  a 
grateful  country  can  bestow. 

Scarcely  had  this  aflair  been  settled, 
before  another  cloud  rose  on  the  horizon. 
The  long  agitated  question  of  interference 
with  slavery  in'  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  new  territories,  was  opened  to  wide 
and  intemperate  debate.  Ever  jealous  of 
the  slightest  invasion  of  the  constitution — 
ever  believing  the  South,  in  respect  to  this 
institutiorf,  in  peril,  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  feeble 
health,  hurried  to  his  post. 

It  were  fruitless  to  open  the  book  of  this 
controversy  over  Mr.  Calhoun's  bier.  The 
South  knows  the  wrong  done  her  in  regard 
to  this  topic ;  she  knows  the  moral  and 
political  influences  that  crowd  around  the 
(jucfition ;  but  tho  whole  world  knows  her 
arguments  of  right,  and  her  means  of  re- 
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pelling  attack.  She  wQI  make  no  boast  of 
her  chivalry,  and  hesitate  long  to  anticipate 
the  judgment  of  posterity  as  to  her  patriot- 
If  these  have  not  been  attested  in 


ism. 


many  well  fought  fields  in  the  Revolutionary 
and  late  wars,  she  claims  no  privilege  of 
being  further  heard.  On  the  facts  of  her 
slave  institutions  she  makes  no  explanation, 
and  requires  no  apolo^.  She  will  arbitrate 
mere  differences  of  opmion  with  any  power, 
but  will  yield  no  right  in  which  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Constitution  and  the  principles 
of  political  liberty  are  at  issue.  For  the 
prot3ction  of  those,  she  places  herself  on  the 
moral  force  of  natural  laws,  and  will  never 
resort  to  physical  means  of  defence,  till  all 
peaceful  agencies  are  exhausted. 

Will  it  be  said  —  "  This  is  Disunion } " 
Not  so.  Much  as  we  revere  the  institutions 
of  our  State — ^far  as  we  would  commit  our- 
selves for  their  preservation  —  we  cannot 
doubt,  we  never  have  doubted,  we  never 
will  doubt  the  virtue  of  loving  the  Union, 
and  guarding  its  inviolability.  It  is  true, 
as  was  said  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  declarations 
will  not  preserve  it.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  sentiments  give  direction  to  actions. 
Though  the  greatest  security  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  most  faithful  observance  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Constitution ;  this  fact 
does  not  forbid  our  contemplating  with 
alarm  the  consequences  of  a  dissolution. 
This  great  confederacy  of  States,  consi- 
dered irrespective  of  a  centralizing  power, 
which  might  be  used  as  a  means  of  destruc- 
tion to  the  authority  of  the  States  several- 
ly, viewed  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
its  origin,  with  the  characters  of  the  im- 
mortal men  who  originated  and  have  sus- 
tained the  Union, — certainly  is  beyond  all 
value.  No  speculation  can  be  indulged  as 
to  its  worth  to  posterity  and  to  us,  in  these 
respects  ;  no  standard  of  appreciation  can 
be  formed  to  designate  its  relative  price.  It 
is  a  sacred  heir-loom  of  a  family,  having 
higher  claims  to  respect  than  its  age  or  its 
parents  ;  its  value  consists  in  the  memory 
of  the  ancestry  which  first  achieved  it ;  in 
the  honorable  recollections  of  the  tiiumphs 
amidst  which  it  was  won  and  worn.  Its 
worth  is  at  once  moral  and  traditionary. 
It  is  full  of  past  glory,  of  present  respect, 
of  future  hope.  It  is  the  title,  the  dignity, 
the  birth -record  of  freedom  ;  the  evidence 
of  all  that  is  noble  in  the  history  of  her 
noblest  contests.     Adorning  and  enriching 


the  story  of  our  eonntry,  it  come^  to  ns 
fragrant  with  proofs  of  struggles  and  suc- 
cesses which  were  national  at  first,  are  na- 
tional now,  and  should  be  national  to  the 
last.  How  can  this  relic  be  divided }  Who 
shall  take  Bunkerhill,  Eutaw,  Saratoga,  or 
the  Palmetto  Fort  in  the  partition  of  these 
glories  }  How,  when  we  come  to  make  up 
we  list  of  the  sacrifices  and  the  victims  of 
the  Revolution,  shall  we  divide  them.^ 
Long  be  the  period  removed,  when  pos- 
terity shall  throng  about  the  resting 
places  of  the  illustrious  dead,  and  prepare 
to  divide  the  sacred  inheritance  ! 

We  approach  the  close  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
life.  The  human  mind  must  necessarily 
pass  through  a  trial,  when  in  great  calam- 
ity it  is  called  to  recognise  the  superior 
wisdom  of  God's  judgment,  and  to  practice 
resignation  amidst  its  griefs.  The  vivid 
inteUect  was  declining  at  a  time  of  great 
danger  to  the  principles  he  had  so  lon^  de- 
fended, and  which  had  so  long  filled  his 
thoughts.  On  one  occasion  he  said,  he 
desired  to  be  heard  as  one  asking  noth- 
ing for  himself,  but  whose  only  wish 
was  to  see  his  country  free,  prosperous  and 
happy.  The  same  sentiment  was  on  his 
lips  when  he  died.  The  man  who  conquers 
the  cruel  terrors  of  death — who  looks  in 
the  trying  moment  of  dissolution,  not  on  his 
own  immortality  on  earth,  but  to  the  im- 
mortality of  his  country — ^who,  anxious  for 
her  liberty,  overcomes  the  shock  of  disease, 
the  spectacle  of  a  mourning  wife  and  chil- 
dren— whose  last  words  attest  his  devotion 
to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Constitution,  — is 
surely  a  Patriot.  The  confessions  of  one 
whose  whole  life  we  have  distrusted,  force 
themselves  on  the  belief,  when  they  come 
forth  in  the  instant  of  dissolution.  How 
much  more  solemn  and  impressive  the  ad- 
monitions of  one  whose  long  life,  exhibiting 
the  utmost  purity  of  private  character^  and 
the  firmest  displays  of  patriotic  self-denial, 
dying  with  a  prayer  for  his  country  on  his 
lips !  Such  was  the  life,  such  the  death  of 
Mr.  Calhoun.  On  his  cenotaph  let  that 
be  written,  to  which  his  life  was  a  martyr — - 
Sincerity.  Long  in  his  native  State — long 
in  the  history  of  his  nation — will  his  mem- 
ory illustrate  the  character  of  the  tmo 
statesman,  and  furnish  uncommon  induce- 
ments to  a  life  of  virtue.  The  implacable 
hatred  which  pursued  him — the  secret  envy 
that  misrepresented  him  —  are  dead  !     A 
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State,  ever  the  rewarder  of  fiEuthfol  seryi- 
ees  in  the  cause  of  pablio  virtue,  mourning 
her  eldest  son ;  a  nation,  lamenting  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  an  intellect  Ions  enlight- 
ening her  progress,  stand  about  his  grave, 
and  record  the  uncontestable  triumph  of 
The  Honest  Man. 

Few  men  can  withstand  the  influence  of 
that  bve  of  public  approbation,  which,  for 
wise  purposes,  is  planted  in  the  human 
breast.  Few  have  the  firmness  to  reject 
honors  for  the  sake  of  virtue ; — ^few,  in  the 
moment  of  popular^ror,  can  put  back  the 
rewards  offered  ; — ^few  can  display,  amidst 


I  temptation,  the  immutability  of  conscience. 
Lord  Camden,  in  English  history;  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  American,  are  conspicuous  in 
examples  of  these  unusual  gifts.  Alike 
they  were  intellectual,  alike  unchangeably 
incorruptible.  Always  important  to  parties, 
always  unaffected  by  their  corruptions,  they 
were  alike  victims  to  whatever  was  just. 
For  them  office  had  no  allurement,  and 
political  power  no  terror.  They  declared 
belief  of  right  as  franklv  as  they  deuounced 
wrong ;  and,  as  was  said  by  St.  Jerome  of 
religion,  if  m  error,  it  was  a  glorious  pri- 
vilege to  be  deceived  with  such  guides. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  TENNYSON. 


The  highest  and  most  noble  of  the 
'•  Senses,"  is  the  perception  of  the  Beau- 
tiful ;  the  highest  mental  enjoyment  of 
which  we  are  capable,  is,  doubtless,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  Beautiful.  We 
become  less  human^  and  approach  nearer 
to  Divinity,  when  we  abandon  the  pursuit 
of  that  which  is  merely  earthly  and  sensu- 
ous, and  give  ourselves  up  to  the  influence 
of  ]3eauty,  either  of  Nature  or  of  Art. 

It  is,  at  least,  one  of  the  objects  of  poesy 
to  beget  this  sense  where  it  does  not  exist, 
and  to  refine  and  idealize  it  where  it  has 
once  found  an  abiding  place  ;  and  as  there 
are  numerous  objects  both  in  nature  and 
art  which  have  power  to  excite  it,  Poetry 
must,  therefore,  reflect  them  in  its  verse, 
and  present  them  glowing  in  a  more  spirit- 
ual loveliness.  But  this  mere  imitative 
perception  would  not,  by  itself,  constitute 
Poetry.  To  be  a  Poet,  requires  a  higher 
qualitication  than  the  appreciation  of  mere 
earthly  beauty,  or  the  ability  to  present  it, 
spiritualized  in  verse ;  there  must  be  a  cer- 
tain discontent  with  things  below, — an  ear- 
nest cifort  to  reach  the  unattained,  the  un- 
attainable,— efforts  which  almost  penetrate 
the  hidden  soui'ces,  the  ever-dropping 
springs  of  Poesy.  Whoever  is  possessed 
with  those  desires  and  emotions  has  true 
poetic  fire,  even  though  he  or  she  may  not 
be,  what  the  world  caUs,  a  poet, — ^yet,  be- 
cause we  can  but  stammer,  as  it  were,  in 
the  glorious  language  of  that  beauty -world 
in  which  we  have  been  uncertain  dwellers, 
we  must  picture  our  divine  ideab  with  the 
gross  colors  of  the  Actual, — we  must  em- 
body the  spiritual  in  the  material.  And  he 
who  best  succeeds  in  this ;  he  who  best 
renders  an  idea  of  his  profound  commu- 
nings with  the  spirit  of  Beauty,  his  own 
Egcria  of  the  woods  and  fields,  —  he  who 
can  lift  us — 

"  Above  tho  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot, 
Which  men  call  earth-^" 


to  a  brighter  world  of  loveliness  and  beau- 
ty,— he  has  the  hefit  claim  to  be  considered 
a  true  poet. 

From  tbe  time  of  Dryden,  till  Cowper 
appeared  upon  the  stage  of  Poesy,  the  Eng- 
lish language  could  boast  of  but  few  true 
poets;  it  was  a  long  and  dreary  age  of 
poetical  dulness.  Writers  seemed  to  have 
entirely  neglected  the  noble  well  of  pure 
English  undefiled,  and  to  have  been  con- 
tent with  dipping  up  a  few  dull  flippancies 
and  far-fetched  conceits,  from  the  shallow 
pool  of  French  literature.  Poetry  was  tben 
judged,  not  by  its  essence,  but  by  its  exter- 
nals ;  it  was  measured  by  conventionalities, 
instead  of  reasonable  rules,  and  he  was 
more  esteemed  who  manifested  a  mechani- 
cal fidelity  to  the  artificial,  than  he  who, 
although  more  pleasing,  was  less  correcty  in 
his  devotion  to  the  true  and  the  natural. 

If  we  assume  as  a  verity,  the  old  French 
maxim,  "Rien  de  beau,  que  de  vrai,'* 
there  was  hardly  a  poet,  from  the  time  of 
Dryden  to  Cowper's  day.  For,  as  we  have 
admitted  that  beauty  is  the  real  poetical 
thesis  J  it  is  certain  that  the  theme  of  anff 
poem,  in  order  to  be  true  must  possess  the 
elements  of  beauty ;  but  no  didactic  essays 
like  Pope^s  '  Essay  on  Man,'  no  humorous 
versifications  like  ^  Hudibras'  constitute 
Poetry.  They  are  not  true  to  our  Ideal 
of  the  poetical,  they  have  no  sympathy  with 
our  higher  aspirations, — they  do  not  satisfy 
those  undefined  longings,  those  searchings 
after  '*  high  Beauty,"  which  it  is  the  object 
of  Poetry  to  realize.  Even  those  poems 
which  pictured  mere  sensuous  Beauty  and 
mere  sensual  Love  were  not  true.  All 
their  nonsense  about  ^  sparkling  eyes,'  and 
^  cherry  lips'  and  ^  luscious  kisses,'  and  so 
forth, — is  no  more  the  utterance  of  Love, 
than  is  the  froth  which  sparkles  on  the 
edge  of  the  glass,  the  powerful  wine  itself. 
It  is  the  mere  external.  To  express  the 
soul, — one  must  go  fiulher,  and  pierce  deep- 
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Compare  such  pretty  stuff,  (and  no- 
thing is  more  common  among  the  writers 
of  that  age)  with  thiese  lines  of  Keats.' 

Mj  Madeline,  sweet  dreamer,  lovely  bride. 
Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest  7 
n§  heamiff  •hield,  kemrt-€haped,  and  vermeil- 
d^ed.  [St.  AgDOS*  Eve. 

Sach  imagery  as  that  was  not  coined 
from  the  brain,  it  gashed  forth  impromptu 
firom  the  full  soul.  The  boy-enthnsiast, 
irastinff  away  even  as  he  wrote,  with  a  hope- 
leas  aiui  unrequited  passion," sang,  as  only 
tfaoee  who  have  bved,  and  deeply  loved, 
eaa  sing. 

"  Who  can  paint  another's  passion. 
Shall  himaelf  be  loved,  for  aye." 

^Piii«qnil  a  peint  Didon 
Viigile  avait  aime." 

Bnfcihe  poets  of  this  era  if  they  possess- 
ed thfi^passion  did  not  write  from  it.  Their 
poetry  moved  from  their  finger-tips  and 
not  from  their  souls,  and  instead  of  full 
ffoflluiig  streams  of  Love  and  Beauty,  the 
ttiintiiiff  Bonl  finds  nothing  but  a  stale 
Ehtphman,  dull,  wearisome,  antitheses  and 
liemvj  metaphors.  We  can  most  truly 
saj  it  th^n  m  the  words  of  the  French 
■atnisl: 

"  hmm  tnnaports  lea  plos  dooz  ne  soat  que  phra- 


lb  ne  nvent  jamais  qoe  se  charger  de  chaines 
Qpe  venir  Inir  martyre,  adorer  lear  prison, 
Et  fun  qpenller  ias  sens,  et  la  raison." 

[Boiliaa  L'  Art  Poetique. 

Tliey  duwht  more  of  turning  and  per- 
feotag  the  ^gree  work  of  an  epigram,  or 
of  pointing  a  oouplet,  than  of  hewing  out  a 

SB  miage  from  the  golden  mine  of 
L  They  did  not  go  out  into  the 
die  fiel£,  and  the  streets,  and  select 
the  highest  beauty  of  nature,  art,  and 
as  the  themes  foruieir  poetical  efforts 
drew  Uieir  ideals  from  the  contem- 
jja**"**  of  those  who  had  immediately  pre- 
oodtd  them,  and  aspired  not  beyond  the 
Bonotonooa  affsotations  of  Pope,  and  the 
didaoticisms  of  Couley.  The  poets 
llie  glorious  Elizabethan  age  were  almost 
flMgotien.  It  18  true  ihey  still  saw  dimly 
ftanoUe  edifice  of  Shakspeare's  muse,  and 
raUime  stroctore  of  Milton's  verse,  far 
ly  on  the  topmost  heights  of  song ;  but 
flowed  a  Droad  golf  between  thorn, 
the  miuio  which  floated  sweetly  from 
At  dHtaaoe,  aeemed  to  them  not  of  their  I 
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world.  Affection  and  monotony  reached 
their  climax.  Men  began  to  tire  of  them, 
and  to  sigh  for  nature,  and  strength,  and 
truth.  They  began  to  oast  aside  the  fetters 
and  trammels  of  rhyme  and  measure,  that 
so  long  had  bound  them,  and  to  recognize 
the  truth  that  poetry,  or  rather  that  which 
is  the  audible,  visible,  expression  of  poetry, 
was  to  be  measured  by  the  ear,  and  not  by 
the  fingers.  But  they  were  but  gropers  in 
the  darkness,  and  they  longed  for  light. 
They  were  not  fated  to  wait  long.  The 
Persian  proverb  says,  "  The  darkest  hour  in 
the  twenty-four  is  that  just  before  day" — 
that  hour  had  past  in  the  night  of  modem 
literature,  and  the  indications  of  a  coming 
dawn,  were  faintly  seen  in  the  east. 

Cowper  was  the  sweet  morning-star  of 
the  coming  dawn ;  and  steadily  advancing 
up  the  broad  horizon  of  literature,  one  by 
one  came  the  brilliant  names  of  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  to 
light  up  the  fiill  day.  These  were  the  ori- 
ginators of  a  new  school  of  poetry,  a  school 
which  immediately  promulgated  its  novel 
ideas,  and  declared  itself  directly  opposed 
to  that  which  had  preceded  it.  They  de- 
spised convcntionaHties  of  expression,  the 
formal  monotony  of  rhyme  and  measure,  the 
tiresome  inversions  and  ridiculous  figures 
of  speech  which  had  characterized  the  age 
that  had  preceded  them.  They  spoke  out 
according  to  the  instinct  of  their  nature, 
and  the  promptings  of  the  passionate  affla- 
tus.  They  must  not  however  be  supposed 
to  have  wished  to  exclude  from  poetry  one 
of  its  most  essential  qualities — Melody ; 
on  the  contrary  they  were  eager  to  intro- 
duce true  melody  into  verse,  in  place  of  that 
monotonous  jingle  which  had  usurped  its 
name.  They  also  refused  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  realization  of  beauty,  for  they 
could  not  endure  that  their  ideals  should 
be  restrained  by  any  limit.  They  would  not 
admit  that  the  Venus  de  MecHci  was  the 
perfection  of  feminine  grace,  or  that  the 
Apollo  Belvidere  was  the  typo  of  manly 
beauty ;  neither  would  they  allow  Pope's 
flowing  numbers  to  be  the  model  of  verse, 
nor  Johnson's  criticisms  the  hand-book  of 
poetical  composition.  They  preferred  to 
have  an  ideal  of  grace  and  beauty  in  their 
own  souls,  and  to  write  only  according  to 
the  dictates  of  Nature  and  of  Truth.  The 
rugged  mountain  was  an  infinitely  more  po- 
etical object  to  them  than  the  well-ordered 
12 
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garden,  and  they  wished  to  stady  nature  in 
the  woods  and  in  the  fields,  and  man  in  the 
streets,  rather  than  to  examine  the  one  from 
a  drawing-room  window,  and  the  other  from 
a  box  at  the  theatre. 

Of  this  school  of  poetry,  Alfred  Tenny- 
son is  the  greatest  living  instance,  if  not 
indeed  the  greatest  that  has  lived.  As  a 
late  critic  says  of  him,  that  while  other 
poets  produce  effects  which  are  sometinies 
produced  otherwise  than  by  what  we  call 
poems, — ^Tennyson  gives  that  which  a  poem 
only  can  give.  Even  Wordsworth  is  often 
tedious,  and  feeble,  and  Coleridge  dull  and 
artificial — but  we  cannot  take  up  a  poem 
of  Tennyson's  without  finding  ourselves 
interested  ;  and  more  than  this — our  sense 
and  knowledge  of  the  beautiful,  increased 
and  perfected.  And  it  is  not  such  rank 
heresy  and  lize  majestCy  as  some  would 
have  us  believe,  to  compare  him  with  Words- 
worth ;  for  if  he  has  not  such  a  philosophi- 
cal depth  as  that  poet,  he  certainly  sur- 
passes him  in  choice  of  themes,  in  the 
ideality  of  his  conceptions,  and  in  the  re- 
fined and  rare  melody  of  his  versifications. 

Tennyson  has  been  compared  both  to 
Shelley  and  Keats,  although  he  cannot 
be  said  to  imitate  either ;  he  seems,  in- 
stead of  resembling  either  one  of  them,  to 
possess  a  certain  combination  of  the  quali- 
ties of  both.  He  has  not  the  intense 
idealism  of  Shelley,  nor  the  "exquisite 
sweet"  sensuousness,  the  delicious  intoxi- 
cating fancy  of  Keats.  He  docs  not, 
like  JShclley,  soar  on  too  high  a  pinion  al- 
ways in  the  "  pure  empyrean,"  *' still  qui- 
ring to  the  young-eyed  cherubim;"  nor 
does  he,  as  Keats  sometimes  does,  bend  his 
wing  too  near  the  earth,  plucking,  it  is  true, 
the  fairest  and  the  sweetest  flowers,  but 
singing  his  song  "  most  musical,  and  me- 
lancholy" without  the  inspiration  of  the 
upper  air. 

The  most  prominent  quality,  we  might 
almost  call  it  a  characteristic,  an  idiosyn- 
crasy, of  Tennyson,  is  his  melody.  Music 
hides  itself  in  his  thoughts,  like  a  "  night- 
ingale in  roses."  He  is  master  of  all  the 
"witcheries"  of  verse,  that  do 

**  in  pleasing  slumber  lull  the  senFe, 
And  in  sweet  madness  rob  it  of  itself." 

With  delicate  skill  he  throws  a  veil  of  in- 
definiteness,  a  dreamy  indistinctness,  around 
his  verse,  which  adds  to  its  poetical  effect. 


Indeed,  it  b  well  known  to  musical  dilet- 
tantiy  that  music  is  most  pleasing,  when, 
instead  of  giving  distinct  ideas,  it  breaks 
gently  upon  the  ear  in  liquid  waves  of 
sound,  floating  the  mind  softly  away  into  a 
very  heaven  of  delight,  and  dying  insen- 
sibly into  silence. 

When  I  read,  "  Where  Claribel  low 
lieth," — a  piece  which  surpasses  in  pure, 
liquid,  melody,  every  thing  of  the  kind 
which  has  been  written  since  Shakspeare 
and  Milton — I  experience  precisely  the 
same  sensations  as  if  I  were  hearing  a  con- 
certo of  flutes ;  the  "  Lady  of  Shalott"  re- 
minds me  of  all  manner  of  beautiful  sounds 
in  nature — the  wind  sighing  softly  in  the 
forest ;  the  distant  rush  of  water-falls,  and 
the  regular  and  sleepy  plashings  of  a  foun- 
tain ;  and  when  reading  Aenone,  I  seem 
to  hear  a  solitary  bugle-horn  resounding, 
mellow  and  soft,  over  the  unruffled  bosom 
of  a  mountain  lake,  waking  tibe  plaintive 
echoes  from  the  cliffii,  in  strains  "  most 
soveraine  and  daintie  deare." 

But,  although  Tennyson  has  at  his  com- 
mand all  the  secret  powers  of  music,  and 
can  entice  them  from  their  fairy  cells,  he 
is  not  ignorant  of  that  deeper  art,  tliat 
more  lofty  knowledge,  which  the  true  poet 
must  be  familiar  with.  He  has  a  broad 
eye.  He  does  not  copy  the  tree,  the  brook, 
the  objects  which  compose  a  landscape, 
coarsely  into  his  book  ;  but  looks  farther, 
and  endeavors  to  gather  from  the  scene  new 
secrets  of  that  subtil  propriety  of  combi- 
nation, which  awakens  the  sense  of  beanty. 
He  looks  upon  the  world  with  a  poet's 
eye  ;  he  idealizes  with  a  poetic  soul  the 
impressions  he  has  received,  and  as  a  na- 
tural consequence  his  pictures  are  deeply 
toned.  To  read  some  of  his  descriptive 
pieces,  is  like  wandering  through  a  sort  at 
fairy  land  of  enchantment  and  mystery  ; 
we  are  now   in  the  fair  Orient,  among, 

"  Embowered  vaults  of  pillared  palm, 
Imprisoning  sweets,  which  as  they  climb 
Heavenward,  are  stayed  within  the  dome 
Of  hollow  boughs." 

Far  away,  through  the  fragrant  vista, 
towers  the  great  pavilion  of  the  Caliphat, 
with  its  graceful  minarets  and  pinnacles, 
imaged  indistinctly  against  the  faint  blue. 
Flower-vases,  and  urns  filled  with 
**  — eastern  floweis  large, 
Some  dropping  low  their  crimson  bells  < 

Half-closed,  and  others  studded  wide  i 

With  disks  and  tiaras/' 
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are  crowded  aroand  in  all  the  profusion  of 
oriental  magnificence,  and  load  the  languid 
air,  ^'  with  many  a  perfume,  rich  and  rare.  ^' 
Near  ns  the  delicate  and  sleepy  melody  of 
diamond  rillets,  musical,  steals  on  the  luxu- 
riooa  silence, 

**  llieBe  little  crystal  arches  low 
Down  from  the  central  fountain*s  flow, 
Fallen  Bilver-chimiDg." 

Scarce  has  this  spectacle  faded  from  our 
'bewildered  vision,  when  by  some  strange 
and  wizard  glamoury,  we  arc  immediately 
transported  into  the  very  heart  of  English 
pastoral  scenery.  It  is  a  lovely  afternoon 
in  May, 

"  All  the  land  in  flowry  squares. 
Beneath  a  broad  and  equal  blowing  wind, 
Smellfl  of  the  coming  summer,  as  one  large  cloud 
I>rmw8  downward,  but  all  else  of  heaven  is  pure, 
Up  to  the  Mm,  and  May  from  verge  to  verge." 

We  are  in  a  fair  cropped  meadow,  over 
wHch  a  well-worn  path-way  entices  us, 

**  To  one  green  wicket  in  a  private  hedge ; 
This,  yielding,  gives  into  a  grassy  walk, 
Thr(^  crowded  lilac-ambush,  trimly  pruned ; 

And  one  warm  gust,  full-fed  with  perfume,  blows 

Beyond  as,  as  we  enter  in  the  cool ; 

Tbe  girdea  stretches  southward. 

NewB  from  the  hamming  city  comes  to  it. 
Id  aoond  of  faneral  or  of  marriage  bells ; 
And  Btting  muffled  in  dark  leaves  you  hear, 
Toe  wiody  clanging  of  the  minster  clock, 
Although  between  it  and  the  garden  lies 
A  leagae  of  grass,  washed  by  a  slow,  broad,  stream, 
That,  stirred  with  languid  pulses  of  the  oar. 
Waves  all  its  lazy  lilies,  and  creeps  on, 
BarBe-ladeo,  to  three  arches  of  a  bridge 
Crowned  wtth  the  minster  towers." 

Tennyson  has  not  succeeded  as  well  in 
Ui  descriptions  of  men,  but  he  has  appre- 
ciated the  beauty  of  female  character,  and 
imged  it  in  verse,  better  than  almost  any 
poet  Bince  Shakspcare.     His  women  arc 
alike  in  nothing  but  their  essence,  and  that 
Ji — ^Beauty.    They  all  possess  that  just  ad- 
tare  ox  spiritual  and  material  loveliness 
is  most  pleasing,  because  most  femi- 
Bnt  the  Adelined  and  Madelines, 
awl  Isabels,  and  Lilians  of  the  poet's  earli/ 
lore  are  not  women ;  they  possess  the  spir- 
itual, bat  they  lack  the  material  ingredients 
of  ^autj.    They  are  beautiful  phantasms, 
1    knrely  spirits ;  but  our  earthly  nature  longs 
I    foe  something  more  substantial,  and  we  are 
I    almost  tempted  to  say  with  the  lady  of 
I    Shaktt,  '^  We  are  half  sick  of  shadows.'' 
K  la  the  second  volome,  however,  published 


after  the  poet  had  gone  out  into  the  world, 
and  had  had  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing woman's  heart  more  deeply,  we  find 
a  great  improvement.  He  had  in  that 
brief  interval  gained  a  high  step  on  the 
ladder  of  experience,  and  mus  was  able  to 
take  a  wider  and  more  penetrating  view. 
He  distinguished  between  appearance  and 
reality ;  between  the  bright  Dead-Sea-ap- 
ples  of  outward  form,  and  the  iolden  fnut- 
age  of  real  beauty.  Hence  his  Aenones 
and  Gardener's  Daughters,  partake  more 
of  the  true  characteristics  of  Mother  Eve ; 
possess  more  genuine  bevuty,  and  come 
nearer  to  the  Ideal  of  woman,  than  the 
more  spiritual,  and  therefore  less  real,  char- 
acters who  were  the  early  offspring  of  his 
imagination.  His  "airy-fairy"  Lilian's 
dance  before  us,  and  flit  round  us,  in  all 
the  immaterial  grace  of  Puck  or  Ariel,  and 
if  they  speak,  their  utterance  is  like  the 
inarticulate  melody  of  birds,  beautiful,  but 
meaningless ;  but  as  we  hear  the  half-mur- 
mured, half  sobbed,  acknowledgement  of 
love,  which  floats  so  sweetly  from  the 
blushing  lips  of  the  Gardiner's  daughter, 
as  we  hear  these  three  little  words,  "  I  am 
thme." 

"  More  musical  than  ever  came  in  one. 
The  silver  fragments  of  a  broken  voice." 

We  see  before  us  a  real  woman,  with  a 
true  woman's  confidence,  giving  up  '^  that 
greatest  good,"  a  woman's  heart. 

Altliough  I  have  said  that  Tennyson's 
power  of  melodious  expression  is  the  most 
prominent  characteristic  of  his  poetry,  per- 
haps his  imaginative  faculty  is  his  most 
rich  and  procious  gift.  And  by  "  imagina- 
tive faculty"  1  mean  that  faculty  which 
brings  us  to  a  nearer  comuiunion  with  na- 
ture and  art,  and  enables  us  to  discern  and 
appreciate  their  hidden  beauties  ;  the  fa- 
culty, which,  with  its  subtle  teachings, 
holds  up  to  us  all  that  is  spiritual  in  hu- 
manity for  our  recognition  and  imitation  ; 
which  envelops  the  wilderness  of  the  unat- 
taincd  ideal,  with  the  loveliest  and  most 
brilliant  conceptions,  casts  a  halo  of  ro- 
mance around  the  half-faded  remembrances 
of  the  grey  old  Past,  and  peoples  the  un- 
seen Future  **  with  the  fair  effects  of  future 
hopes." 

Tennyson  beholds  in  nature  —  through 
the  vision  of  the  imagination — something 
of  the  divine,   lie  detects,  faintly  imaged 
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iiiere,  an  inkling  (fti&e  sublime  beauty  and 
loftj  truths  he  is  attempting  to  realize.  To 
him  the  foant{dn  '  sings  a  song  of  undying 
love,'  he  sees  an  image  of  humanity  in  the 
grass  that  waves  odorously  at  his  feet,  and 
even  the  giant  tree  '  that  lifts  itself  up,  an 
embodied  praise,  to  heaven,  has  pla^arized 
a  heart  and  answered  with  a  voice.' 

His  imaffl^tion  refuses  to  dwell  upon 
the  fair  ana  cold  proportions  of  the  Gre- 
cian Grace,  as  she  appears  expressed  in 
some  Hellenic  temple  amid  the  woods  of 
Thessaly.  It  cares  not  to  linger  on  the 
chaste  proportions  of  architrave  or  column, 
nor  does  it  even  picture  the  quaint  loveli- 
ness of  fantastic  fairy  palaces,  or  sing  of 
Ouphes  and  Elves  dancing  amid  its  gem- 
med recesses  and  its  golden  halls  ;  it 
rather  dwells  with  lowly  truth,  breath- 
ing a  reverential  hymn  in  the  leafy  temple 
of  the  forest. 

But  it  is  not  only  with  the  beauties  of 
the  present  world  that  Tennyson  invites 
us  to  commune.  He  not  only  gives  us  in- 
sight into  the  actual  existent  nature,  but 
he  goes  farther,  "  he  pierces  through  the 
cope  of  the  half-attamed  futurity,"  and 
shadows  forth  the  magic  of  the  new  ''  to- 
come."  He  stands  upon  the  sunlighted 
present,  with  the  graves  of  the  past  grow- 
ing dim  behind  him,  and  gazes  long  and 
earnestly  into  the  ethcrial  future.  Nor 
does  he  not  gaze  in  vain.  Like  Banquo, 
he  sees  the  coming  years  move  before  him 
in  long  shadowy  procession,  and  fired  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  he  grasps 
his  harp  and  prophetically  sings — 
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"  Of  what  the  world  will  be 
When  the  years  have  gone  away. 
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But,  perhaps,  his  imagination  produces 
the  most  ciFect  when  it  weaves  the  past  to- 
gether with  the  present  in  one  fair  garland, 
and  by  the  force  of  early  associations  ex- 
cites unwonted  feelings  even  in  the  breast 
of  the  sternest.  The  morose,  and  worldly, 
and  toil-worn  man,  lets  fall  the  burden  of 
cares,  and  sighs  when  he  remembers  the 
days  of  his  youth,  thus  vividly  suggested  to 
him.  He  thinks  of  the  old  fields  and  the 
wood  where  '  the  solemn  oak  sigheth,'  the 
trysting  place,  where,  'in  happier  days,'  he 
met  one  dearly  loved  and  now  long-lost. 
He  thinks  of  the  little  cot  *  where  once  his 
sleep  was  broken  by  the  shepherd's  matin 


song'.     The  dear  objects  of  childhood  ani 
youth  come  thronging  upon  him. 
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Pouring  back  into  his  empty  soul  and  frame 
The  times  when  bo  remembers  to  have  been 
Joyful,  and  free  from  blame," 
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and  the  strong  man's  soul  is  moved^  ev 
to  tears. 

We  have  now  considered  Tennyson    £a 
these  three  different  aspects:  1.  Astolur 
power  of  melodious  expression  :    2.  As    to 
his  descriptive  talent,  which  two  are  the 
externals  of  his  poetry ;  and  3.  As  to  im- 
agination, the  soul  and  vital  cause  of  al/ 
Poetry.     If  we  add  to  these,  a  certain  con- 
centration and   subjection  of  thought,  a 
depth  of  tragic  power,  and  a  deep  philoso- 
phy— which   we   should  imagine    to   be 
foreign  to  such  poetry — we  shall  have  at- 
tained a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  Tennj- 
son's  power  as  a  poet.     A  power  which 
owes  its  effects  to  its  being  ntted  for  the 
mind  in  its  most  imaginative  state.    Other 
poets  may  do  for  other  times.     If  we  long 
for  the  fascinations  of  sensuous  beauty  and 
voluptuous  grace,  we  shall  find  satisfaction 
in  the  luxurious  verse  of  Keats.     When 
our  passions  are  moved,   and   our  whole 
frame  stirred  by  strong  passions ;  when  our 
souls  are  quivering  and  shaking  with  that 
wild  turbulence  of  thought  which  demands 
excitement,  and  even  terror,  for  its  stimu- 
lus, we  can  read  Byron,  and  enjoy  him.  If 
we  wish  to  have  our  sympathy  with  human- 
ity increased,  and  those  bonds  which  unite 
us  with  our  fellows,  stren<rthened  and  made 
firm,  if  we  wish  to  look  into  the  secrcti"  of 
nature  with  a  holy  awe,  to  find  a  solema 
beauty  in  the  meanest  flower  that  grows, 
Wordsworth  will  go  with  us.   Milton  *  hath 
ever  at  hand  a  solemn  phrase,'  and  Shaks- 
peare  '  an  army  of  good  words'  to  incite  u3 
to  high  and  noble  deeds. 

But  when  we  are  somothinc:  more  ideal, 
than  human,  when  we  experience  those  sub- 
lime longings  which  assimilate  us  to  divinity ; 
when  we  are  earnestly  searching  for  the 
high  Ideal  we  hope  to  find  on  earth,  and 

"  That  tj'pe  of  perfect  in  tlio  mind 
In  nature  can  we  no  where  find'  ;" 

When  we  fancy  too,  we  have  heard  ft 
murmur  of  the  exquisite  music  which  floats 
et(^rnally  around  the  throne  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  have  caught  a  gUmpse  of  the 
seraphic  beauty  which  ever  turns  thither 
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renlul  pimse ;  and  we  are  panting 
tore  oomplete  appreciation  of  that 
dj  melody,  and  a  more  perfect  view 
3  celestial  shapes  ;  in  a  word,  when 
satisfied  the  lovliness  of  the  world  is 
,  and  long  for  higher  beauty  to  sa- 
I,  then  shall  we  appreciate  the  poct- 
fennyson.     Then  will  his  inspired 


I  songs  to  appease  6ia^  ^^eings,  and.  satit- 
[  fy  oar  cravrngs.  For  ffi,  l>etfer  than  any 
other  poet,  can  penetrate  the«  veil  ^Kiich 
hides  that  invisible  world  of  beantj  W^  96 
earnestly  desire  to  look  into,  and  disoloflO 
the  unutterable  loveliness  within. 

P. 


THE   NAMELESS, 


Eternal  Thought,  Immortal  One, 
Iq  Thee  great  Nature  reels,  secure  ; 

Union  of  Father,  Spirit,  Son, 

Sole  Being,  thou,  sole  E^nce,  pure. 

From  tboe,  from  thee,  informing  Source  ! 

Self-moved  ! — all  creatures  rise  and  flow. 
Forth  issuing  ; — forms,  existence,  force,— 

Out  shaping  Nature's  pictured  show. 

In  thee  all  live,  in  thee  all  die  ; 

Thou  makest  each,  sustainest  all ; 
Unfathomed,  and  unnamed,  for  aye 

Thou  dost  send  forth,  thou  dost  recall. 

J.  D.  W- 
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THOMAS    JEFFERSON. 


PART  II. 


Having,  in  our  first  number,  conducted 
the  distinguished  subject  of  these  memoirs* 
to  the  threshold  of  his  greatest  political 
elevation,  we  now  proceed  to  depicture  and 
carefully  analyze  so  much  of  the  policy  of 
his  administration  as  may  serve  to  develope 
the  object  of  this  essay,  and  to  illustrate 
the  representative  features  in  the  public 
character  of  the  first  Democratic  President. 
We  enter  upon  this  important  and» delicate 
task  after  a  most  agreeable  interval  of  mu- 
tual relaxation,  and  with  a  greatly  enlarg- 
ed stock  of  material.  We  have  long  since 
done,  however,  with  all  that  can  be  justly 
called  disinterested  and  admirable  in  the 
life  and  character  of  Jefferson.  Over  a 
space  of  more  than  twenty  years,  dating 
from  1790,  we  are  forced  to  contemplate 
him  in  the  character  of  a  fierce  and  impla- 
cable partisan  chief,  whose  efforts  and  in- 
fluence were  directed  solely  to  the  demoli- 
tion of  a  hated  sect,  and  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  one  of  which  he  was  the  idol  and 
the  head. 

From  the  very  moment  that  he  detected 
the  superior  and  predominating  influence 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  councils  and 
policy  of  Washington,  his  besetting  sin  of 
jealousy  prompted  in  him  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition, whose  rancor  has  been  equalled  only 
by  the  ''  bitter-endism"  of  our  day.  To 
the  sedulous  transmission  of  this  spirit  from 
the  parent  fountain,  is  to  be  attributed,  we 
incline  to  think,  that  radical  partyww 
which  has  since  disfigured  and  marred  the 
administration  of  government,  and  entail- 
ed upon  the  country  a  series  of  priTiciples 
(so  called)  which,  if  such  be  our  fate,  will 
one  day  result  in  the  disaster  of  secession 
or  despotism. 

*  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Jefferson.     Edited  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph. 


Jefferson  did  not  enter  the  White  House 
in  a  way  very  complimentary  to  his  public 
character,  or  that  indicated  much  personal 
popularity.  The  Electoral  Colleges  gave 
him  a  meagre  majority  of  eight  votes,  only, 
over  his  federal  competitors ;  whilst  his  re- 
publican colleague  obtained  the  same  num- 
ber with  himself.  This  last  was  Aaron 
Burr,  who,  at  a  subsequent  period,  was 
made  bitterly  to  expiate  this  equalization 
with  the  despotic  tempered  sage  of  Monti- 
cello,  whose  pride  was  sorely  touched  at 
being  thus  unexpectedly  levelled  with  one 
who  had  hitherto  attracted  but  little  notice 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  state.  From\ 
the  hour  when  the  vote  was  announced  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  to  the  gloomy  day 
when  Burr  returned  from  Europe,  long 
years  afterward,  friendless,  poverty-stric- 
ken, and  broken-hearted,  the  envious  eye 
of  Jefferson  was  fixed  upon  him,  and  mis- 
fortune and  persecution,  thus  powerfully 
directed,  hunted  him  to  a  premature  and 
unhonored  obscurity.'  The  unrelenting 
hatred  of  Jefferson  can  be  accounted  for  in 
no  other  way,  that  history  has  so  fiur  de- 
veloped. The  good  fortune  of  Burr  was 
his  only  offence,  in  this  instance ;  though , 
as  regarded  others,  he  had  an  awful  crime 
to  answer  for.  His  murderous  hand  had 
laid  low  the  most  intimate  friend  and 
counsellor  of  Washington,  the  main  author 
and  expounder  of  the  Constitution,  whoso 
profound  mind  and  ready  hand  had  aided 
more  than  any  other's  to  carry  into  success- 
ful practice  the  project  of  our  government. 
Of  this,  more  anon. 

Through  this  equality  of  votes  betwixt 
the  two  democratic  candidates  the  choice 
of  a  President  devolved  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives  The  balloting  began 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  Feoruary 
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1801,  and  continned,  with  few  intervals, 
through   a  period  of  seven  days,  without  a 
clear  result.     All  Washington  was  in  a  fer- 
ment.    The  galleries  and  lobbies  of  the 
House  were  daily  crowded  to  overflowing 
with  anxious  spectators,  and  Pennsylvania 
avenue  was  thronged  with  messengers  pass- 
ing alternately  from  the   Capitol  to  the 
White  House,  bearing  the  news  of  each 
snccessiye  ballot  to  its  nervous  occupant — 
Jefferson  was  on  the  ground,  presiding 
daily  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  watched 
the  progress  of  the  struggle  with  all  the  in- 
quietude incident  to  a  dubious  state  of 
mind,  and  with  all  the  eager  solicitude  of 
an  aspiring  and  ambitious  spirit.     Burr 
designedly  absented  himself,  having  first 
placed  his  political  fortunes  in  the  hands 
and  at  the  discretion  of  a  judicious  person- 
al friend.     It  had  been  resolved  at  the  out- 
set that  the  House  should  discard  all  other 
business  during  the  pendency  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  that  it  should  not  adjourn  until 
an  election  was  effected.     This  body  was 
composed  of  singular  materials,  in  a  politi- 
cal sense,  for  the  business  which  had  now 
devolved  upon  it.     The  vote  of  the  colleges 
bad  shown  clearly  that  there  was  a  demo- 
cratic majority  of  States.     But  of  the  one 
hundred  and  four  members  who  then  form- 
ed the  House  of  Representatives,  a  majority 
were  zealous  federalists.     The  position  in 
iriiich  they  were  thus  placed  was  one  of 
peculiar  and  painful  delicacy.     Both  the 
candidates  for  Presidential   honors   were 
democrats,  and  one  of  them  the  founder  and 
leader  of  that  opposition  party  which,  be- 
ginning stealthily  during  Washington's  ad- 
ministration, had  pursued  federal  men  and 
federal  principles  with  a  rancor  scarcely 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  faction.     For 
ise  reasons  both  were  objectionable  ;  but, 
may  be  very  well  imagined,  Jefferson 
s  viewed,  particularly,  with  strong  feel- 
ings both  of  personal  and  political  hostility 
fcy  the  majority  in  whose  hands  lay  the  is- 
sue of  the  election.     During  two  or  three 
days,  therefore.  Burr  seemed  to  be   deci- 
dedly the  favorite  of  the  federalists,  and  his 
prospects  of  success  brightened  in  a  man- 
ner that  cast  dismay  ana  gloom  over  the 
ranks  of  the  Jeffersonians.    They  grew  out- 
rageous in  their  course,  and  uttered  threats 
which  plainly  indicated  the  anarchical  and 
levolutionaiy  tendency  of  their  political 
friaei^es.    They  inmsted  that  the  2^cople 


intended  Jefferson  should  be  President, 
they  even  attempted  to  bully  the  refracto- 
ry members,  by  declaring  that,  if  the  House 
did  not  chose  him,  an  armed  democratic 
force  from  the  neighboring  states  would 
march  upon  the  District  to  compel  his  elec- 
tion, or  else,  with  Cromwellian  intolerance, 
dissolve  and  break  up  the  Congress,  that 
"  better  men  might  occupy  their  places. '^ 
The  record  of  this  fact  is  furnished  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  work  before  us,  and  its 
authenticity  confirmed  by  Jefferson  himself, 
in  a  letter  to  James  Monroe,  dated  on  the 
fifth  day  of  the  protracted  and  exciting 
contest.  Nor  is  the  annunciation  of  such 
resolves  at  all  irreconcilable  with  the  pre- 
vious political  manifestos  of  our  distin- 
guished subject,  notwithstanding  that  tho 
lani^uafife  of  the  Constitution  conferring  the 
power  of  choice,  in  such  contigency,  di- 
rectly and  solely  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, is  clear,  pointed,  and  unmista- 
kable. 

His  known  sympathy  with  the  Shayites, 
the  Whiskey  Insurrectionists,  and  the  Ja- 
cobin clubs  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Nullification  Pronuncia- 
7nic7itos  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  as  well 
as  this  threat  of  armed  resistance,  show 
clearly  enouiih  his  contempt  for  the  Con- 
stitution, and  tlic  di.-^organizing  elements 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  his  political 
opinions. 

But  this  was  only  one  among  the  exci- 
ting rumors  which  distracted  the  city  of 
Washington  during  that  stormy  period. 
Various  stories  were  afloat  of  bribes  and 
accommodating  offers,  of  Burr's  open  bids, 
and  of  Jefferson's  private  overtures.  A  mong 
th(;  rest  it  was  currently  whispered  that  the 
fed«M-al  majority  of  the  House  being  unable, 
after  repeated  trials,  to  make  favorable 
terms  with  either  of  the  candidates,  and 
finding  that  the  whole  power  was  lodged 
with  them,  had  resolved  to  prevent  any 
choice,  by  prolonging  the  contest  until  after 
the  fourtli  of  March,  or  to  pass  a  law  vest- 
ing the  Executive  power  in  some  other  per- 
son. In  the  same  letter  referred  to  above, 
Jefferson  di^elares  his  apprehensions  of  such 
a  course,  and  goes  on  to  deprecate  and  de- 
nounce it.  "  \i  is  not  improbable,  says  a 
distinguished  writer,  "  that,  from  the  ab- 
horrence which  some  members  may  have 
felt  at  seeing  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  office  of 
President,  means  were  spoken  of  to  pre- 
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vent  such  a  national  disaster.  Doubdeas 
the  federalists  would  haye  done  anything 
wliich  they  believed  to  be  constitutional 
and  dutiful  to  prevent  it;  but  no  such 
propositions  are  supposed  to  have  been  dis- 
cussed." And,  indeed,  hard  as  the  trial 
was  to  political  opponents,  forced  thus  to 
sign,  as  it  were,  the  warrant  for  their  own 
political  annihilation,  the  records  show  that 
the  federalists  sought  only  the  most  favor- 
able terms  in  theu:  negotiations  with  the 
friends  of  the  two  democratic  rival  candi- 
dates. There  was  no  avoiding  the  issue — 
no  shrinking  from  the  responsibility,  and 
it  is  clear,  on  a  review  of  the  proceedings, 
that  an  election  was  determined  on  from 
the  beginning. 

The  seventh  day  dawned  on  the  contest, 
and  thirty-five  baUotings  had  been  taken 
without  an  election.  At  length  the  strug- 
gle was  terminated  in  a  manner  the  most 
singular,  and  at  the  instance  of  a  person- 
age who  might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
the  last  man  in  the  United  States  to  inter- 
fere in  a  contest  betwixt  Aaron  Burr  and 
Thomas  Jefferson.  This  was  Alexander 
Hamilton.  Hamilton  regarded  Burr  with 
a  species  of  horror  that  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded less  from  malign  feeling,  than  from 
an  innate  consciousness  of  his  utter  want  of 
principle,  or  the  least  moral  susceptibility. 
Jefferson,  too,  had  long  been  his  political 
adversary  and  strong  personal  enemy,  but 
when  consulted  by  his  friends  as  to  the 
choice  of  evils,  we  are  told  that  Hamilton 
unhesitatingly  and  most  strenuously  urged 
that  the  preference  should  be  given  to  the 
latter.  This,  most  probably,  may  have 
been  the  first  link  in  that  fatal  chain  of 
personal  animosities  which  ended  with  the 
tragedy  of  Hoboken. 

It  soon  transpired  that  the  majority  had 
been,  by  some  means,  sufficiently  united  to 
bring  the  election  to  a  close,  and  on  the 
seventh  day,  every  member  was  in  his  seat. 
The  House  presented  a  remarkable  specta- 
cle, strongly  illustrative  of  the  intense  ex- 
citement then  prevading  the  whole  circles 
of  Washington  society.  Many  of  the 
members  were  aged  and  infirm,  and  many 
worn  down  with  fatigue,  were  seriously  in- 
disposed, as  the  array  of  pale  faces  and 
languid  eyes  plainly  ^owed.  Some  were 
accomodated,  from  pressing  considerations 
of  prudence,  with  huge  easy  chairs.  Oth- 
ers, again,    were  reclining  on   beds  or 


couches,  almost  in  a  state  of  bodily  exhaus- 
tion, induced  by  mental  anxiety  and  suffer- 
ing. Indeed,  we  are  told  by  a  contempo- 
raneous writer,  that  one  member  was  so 
prostrated  as  to  require  the  attention  of  his 
wife  throughout  the  day's  sitting.  The 
Departments,  also,  and  bureaus,  and  va- 
rious offices  attached,  were  deserted,  that 
their  incimibents  might  be  present  at  the 
expected  final  of  the  great  political  drama 
which  had  created,  during  its  enactment  of 
nigh  seven  days,  an  interest  of  unprecedent- 
ed intensity.  Numbers  of  grave  Senators 
left  their  seats  in  the  Chamber  to  occupy 
the  benches  of  the  lobby,  or  to  squeeze 
their  way  among  privileged  spectators  who 
filled  the  body  of  the  House :  while  the 
gallery  teemed  with  countless  faces,  and 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  a  crowd,  the 
like  of  which  had  never  before  pressed  on 
the  stately  pillars  that  supported  it.  At 
length  the  tellers  took  their  seats.  The 
ballots  were  deposited  slowly,  one  by  one, 
and  then  amidst  a  breathless  silence  that 
seemed  ominous  in  view  of  the  vast  num- 
bers assembled,  the  counting  began.  The 
representatives  for  sixteen  states liad  voted. 
The  result  showed  that  out  of  these  sixteen 
ballots,  there  were  ten  for  Jefferson,  four 
for  Burr,  and  two  blank.  Under  these 
circumstances,  after  a  struggle  of  seven 
days  duration,  and  after  thirty-six  trials, 
was  Thomas  Jefferson  elected  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  if  Burr  had  exerted  himself  in 
the  least,  had  made  the  least  concession, 
or  suffered  his  friends  to  pledge  him  to  le- 
niency as  regarded  the  distribution  of  offi- 
ces, he  would  have  prevailed  ;  and  although 
it  is  unquestionable  that  Jefferson  had  been 
intended  by  the  people  for  the  first  office, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  choice  of  Burr  by 
the  House  would  have  been  acquiesced  in 
and  ratified  as  a  strictly  legitimate  and  con- 
stitutional proceeding.  In  long  after  yean 
a  similar  contest  occurred  in  the  case  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  who  having  been 
thrown  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  a  far  inferior  electoral  vote  to 
Andrew  Jackson,  was,  nevertheless,  chosen 
President  by  that  body  on  the  first  ballot; 
and  the  people  unseduced  by  the  danger- 
ous theories  which  Jefferson  had  inculcated 
previously  in  his  own  case,  did  not  '^  march 
an  armed  force  from  the  neighboring  states 
to  compeV*  a  different  choice.     This  quiet 
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snbmiflrioii  to  Hie  oonstitated  authority 
^ronld  have  been  the  same  in  1801  as  in 
»,  the  maleYoIent  efforts  of  theJcfforso- 
to  the  contrary  notwithatandinz. 
The  acme  of  political  elevation  did  not, 
in  one  sense,  operate  to  destroy  in  Jefferson 
that  inclination  to  demago^ism  which  bad 
hitherto  characterized  him.  The  hard 
Btragrie  it  had  cost  his  friends  to  make 
him  President  rather  whetted  than  abated 
hifl  ambition,  ^md  his  ardor  for  power  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  it  had  been  diffi- 
cult to  secure  it.  His  first  acts  after  en- 
tering the  White  House  showed  that  he 
was  casting  his  net  for  easy  re-election  at 
the  end  of  four  years.  He  began  by  an 
emphatic  repudiation  of  all  the  convention- 
al customs  and  etiquette  established  by 
Washington  and  followed  up  by  John 
Adams.  The  levees  and  drawing-rooms 
of  Washington  were  given  in  a  manner  to 
impose  the  highest  notions  of  official  digni- 
ty, and  were  subjected  to  such  rules  of  eti- 
quette as  seemed  fit  to  govern  receptions 
at  the  mansion  of  the  chief  officer  of  the 
BOTenmient.  Mr.  Adams  did  not  depart 
m)m  these ;  but  Jefferson,  at  once  abolish- 
ed all  ceremony,  and  threw  open  his  doors 
to  eyenr  swaggerer  who  chose  to  intrude. 
He  faaa  no  regular  or  stated  hours  for  vis- 
iting. He  was  accessible  at  any  hour,  to 
aaj  person.  His  personal  deportment  was 
e?8r  cringing,  ana  amounted  to  an  excess 
of  hnmility  mat  inspired  a  feeling  of  dis- 
gusti  because,  among  other  things,  it  was 
seen  that  affectation  was  at  the  bottom  of 
such  nnseemly  deference.  He  maintained 
no  equipage.  He  rode  about  the  avenues 
of  Wacihington  on  an  ugly  shambling  hack 
of  a  horse,  iriiich,  it  is  said,  was  hardly 
fitted  to  drag  a  tumbril.  His  whole  ad- 
dress and  manner,  indicated  this  subser- 
neney  to  the  same  species  of  affectation 
ihpt  prompts  a  backwoods  Methodist  ex- 
horter  to  elongate  his  face^^  solemnize 
his  looks,  and  to  converse  and  read  in  a 
sepulchral  tone.  In  fact,  his  receptions 
soon  became  a  source  of  mortification  to 
oar  own  community,  and  furnished  a 
sulgect  of  ridicule  to  European  travellers. 
No  Premdent  has  copied  his  example 
nnoe:  though  it  is  not  hard  to  perceive 
thai  the  levees  at  the  White  House  smack 
jet  of  the  IcYclinff  policy  introduced  by 
JeffBrson.  Nor  did  he  stop  here  with 
what  he   doubtless  deemed  a  system  of 


democratic  reform.  It  had  been  the  habit 
of  Washington  and  his  successor  to  meet 
personally  the  two  houses  of  Congress  on 
the  day  of  their  assemblage  and  address 
them  a  speech  explanatory  of  affairs,  and 
recommending  what  course  of  policy 
might  have  suggested  itself  in  the  inter- 
val of  their  session.  This  was  the  mode 
long  sanctioned  by  precedent  and  by  par- 
liamentary usage.  It  is  the  mode  evip 
dently  suggested  by  respect  as  well  as 
conveoicnce,  and  which  clothes  so  august 
an  occasion  with  the  awe  and  dignity 
suitable  to  a  re-assemblage  of  the  State''s 
and  people's  representatives.  But  Jeffer- 
son chose  to  annul  the  ancient  custom, 
and  introduced  the  system  of  messages^ 
since  practised,  and  which,  of  late  years, 
has  been  adopted  by  Presidents  as  a  vehi- 
cle to  set  forth  their  own  policy,  to  decry 
and  calumniate  their  adversaries,  and  to 
bore  the  Congress  with  tedious  disquisi- 
tions, better  suited  to  penny  lecturers  or 
hired  journalists  than  to  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  a  powerful  nation.  We  are  inclin- 
ed to  think,  therefore,  that  Jefferson  placed 
the  seal  of  his  displeasure  on  these  customs 
more  with  a  view  to  annihilate  all  traces  of 
federalism^  as  represented  by  Washington 
and  Adams,  than  from  any  conscientious 
suggestions  of  reform.  The  Mazzci  letter 
had,  moreover,  fairly  committed  him  to  a 
sans  cuJotte  species  of  democracy,  and,  al- 
though he  had  labored  to  explain  and  pal- 
liate the  offensive  passages  of  that  extraor- 
dinary document,  he  may  yet  have  thought 
that  consistency  required  that  he  should 
renounce  those  ''  British  forms,"  which  he 
had  so  bitterly  condemned  in  George  Wash- 
ington's official  etiquette. 

The  Inaugural  Address  of  Jefferson 
breathed  (sentiments  of  political  toler- 
ance, and  abounded  with  expressions  of 
political  harmony,  totally  unexpected,  and 
which  excited  high  hopes  of  his  adminis- 
trative clemency.  We  cannot  find  that  he 
ever  falsified  these  implied  promises.  The 
latter  years  of  Adams's  Presidency  had 
been  marked  by  a  ferocious  and  virulent 
proscription  of  all  who  differed  politically 
with  the  administration,  and  the  last  few 
months,  especially*  when  it  was  found  that 
the  federal  party  had  been  beaten  in  the 
elections,  were  disgraced  by  acts  of  intole- 
rance and  selfishness  that  made  the  man 
and  his  party  odious  to  a  majority  of  the 
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nation.  Laws  were  passed  by  Ibe  Federal 
Congress  which  had  the  air  of  beneficiary 
decrees,  and  new  offices  created,  it  would 
seem,  only  that  the  President  might  fill 
them  with  his  party  and  personal  favorites, 
in  time  to  exclude  such  as  might  otherwise 
be  appointed  by  the  incoming  administra- 
tion. 

To  have  continued  or  acquiesced  in  this 
course  of  conduct,  would  have  been  the 
worst  form  of  proscription.  Jefferson, 
therefore,  very  properly  began  his  adminis- 
trative career  by  displacing  numbers  of 
office-holders  who  had  been  appointed  main- 
ly because  of  their  federal  principles,  and 
filled  the  vacancies  created  with  democrats. 
This  course  was  called  for  by  common 
fairness  ;  and,  although  we  must  regard 
Jefferson  as  the  author  of  the  fierce  party 
issue  that  yet  darkens  our  political  system, 
and  has  converted  our  Presidential  elections 
into  campaigns,  and  made  the  preparations 
for  them  a  deceitful  and  despicable  game, 
we  cannot  judge  him  hastily  for  conforming 
his  conduct  to  that  equality  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  offices  which  the  justice  of  the  case 
required.  He  did  not  procrastinate  or 
trifle  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  but 
went  to  the  work  with  promptness  and  de- 
termination ;  and  this  promptness  shielded 
him  from  the  annoyances  and  the  influen- 
ces of  federal  "  bitter-endism.*'  The  wail- 
ings  of  the  opposition  prints  were  not  over 
mere  smoke  or  imaginary  cases,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Whig  adminis- 
tration .  The  heads  of  the  highest  in  office 
fell  first  and  fastest,  and  the  axe  of  justice 
cut  its  way  from  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments and  from  the  diplomatic  offices,  to 
the  humblest  post-office  at  a  county  cross 
road,  and  to  the  most  obscure  light-house 
that  lifted  its  beacon  on  our  coasts.  There 
was  no  soft  hesitation,  no  mistimed  caution, 
no  misjudged  forbearance.  This  is  a  poli- 
cy, under  such  circumstances,  as  weak  as 
it  is  ruinous  to  those  who  practise  it.  It 
contributes  to  strengthen  and  to  quicken 
opposition,  while  it  discourages  friends.  So 
far  from  conciliating  political  opponents,  it 
is  more  apt  to  induce  contempt,  and  serves 
eminently  to  fan  the  flame  of  a  malignant 
"  bitter-endism."  The  bold  proceedings  of 
Jefferson  hushed  while  they  defied  rabid 
partisan  clamor,  and  those  who  had  been 
ostracised  for  opinion's  sake  were  placed 
on  a  tooting  of  full  equality  with  the  pam- 
pered favorites  of  the  late  administration. 


To  this  condact  may  be  traced  the  primary 
sources  of  that  wonderful  popularity  to 
which  the  democratic  administration  soon 
attained,  and  which  it  preserved  through  a 
series  of  eight  eventful  years,  marked  by 
acts  and  measures  that  blighted  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  threw  gloom 
and  distress  over  almost  every  household. 
Its  energy  and  decision  inspired  confidence 
among  friends,  and  drew  the  respect  of 
enemies.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have 
been  the  motive  which  induced  these  re- 
movals, the  act  was  just,  deserved  by  those 
who  had  indulged  party  asperities  in  their 
day  of  power,  and  strictly  due  to  those 
who  had  labored  to  overthrow  the  reign  of 
political  intolerance  and  prescription. 

The  war  which,  on  his  accession,  Jeffer- 
son waged  against  the  Judiciary  and  Judi- 
cial authority  and  dignity,  was  a  step  very 
full  of  hazard  as  to  the  probable  deleterious 
effects  it  may  have  produced  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  must  be  heartily  condemned 
by  all  unbiased  historiographers.  It  was 
a  branch  of  the  government  which  he  had, 
from  the  first,  unscrupulously  denounced 
and  opposed,  and  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
fessed horror  at  the  appointment  of  the 
"midnight  judges"  by  Adams'  expiring 
administration,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  his  hostility  against  the  law  establish- 
ing federal  courts  throughout  the  various 
states  was  superinduced  mainly  by  his  an- 
cient prejudices  and  unconquerable  jeal- 
ousy. He  evidently  had  littie  or  no  re- 
spect for  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  law, 
and  never  hesitated  to  oppose  the  power 
of  the  Executive  as  of  higher  moment  than 
the  Judiciary  arm  of  the  government.  The 
best  evidence  of  this  is  furnished  by  several 
letters  contained  in  the  fourth  volimie  of 
the  work  before  us,  as  well  as  by  one 
among  his  first  official  acts.  George 
Thompson  Callender,  the  Scotch  libeller 
and  defamer  of  Washington,  had  published 
durincr  the  administration  of  John  Adams, 
a  scurrilous  book,  entitled,  "  Thejprospect 
before  us,"  filled  with  the  most  inflamma- 
tory appeals,  and  calculated  from  its  most 
atrocious  inculcations  to  produce  wide 
spread  and  dangerous  discontent  among 
the  lower  floating  classes  of  people.  He 
was  arrested  under  the  Sedition  act,  speedi- 
ly brought  to  trial,  convicted,  and  sentenc- 
ed to  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  tribu- 
nal before  which  he  had  been  brought  was 
the  appointed  exponent  of  the  Constitution 
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and  law,  andwu  oloihed  with  sapreme 
jorifldiotion  in  sach  eases.  But  Jefferson 
pud  no  r^ard  to  the  facts,  the  law  or  the 
Court.  He  pardoned  and  released  Callen- 
der,  and  ordered  the  U.  S.  Marshall  for 
Virginia,  to  refund  the  amount  of  the  fine 
to  mich  he  had  heen  subjected.  A  letter 
to  Mr.  George  Hay,  the  government  at- 
torney, who  subsequently  prosecuted  Burr 
with  such  distinguished  ability,  unfolds  Jef- 
ferson^ opinion  of  the  dignity  of  courts  of 
Iftw,  and  evinces  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  the  native  despotic  tendency  of 
hifl  temper  and  disposition.  He  therein 
gays,  ^Mn  the  case  of  Callender,  the 
JQOgeB  determined  the  Sedition  Act  was 
valid,  under  the  Constitution,  and  exorcised 
their  regular  powers  of  sentencing  to  fine 
and  imprisonment.  But  his  Executive 
(Thomas  Jefferson),  determined  that  tbe 
Sedition  Act  was  a  nullity,  under  the  Con- 
Btitation,  and  exercised  his  regular  power 
of  prohibiting  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
or  rather  of  executing  the  real  law."  We 
know  of  nothing  in  the  civil  administrations 
of  Charles  the  First,  of  Cromwell,  of  Na- 
poleon, or  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  dicta- 
tors of  modem  times,  more  high-handed, 
in  tone  and  sentiment,  or  more  pernicious 
in  principle,  than  such  declaration  and 
saeh  conduct  from  this  great  model  demo- 
eratio  Presid  nt.  The  act  of  pardon  was 
allowable,  and  belonged  to  his  office.  But 
a  pardon  under  the  circumstances,  and 
with  this  declaration,  was  an  insult  to  the 
Court,  and  an  outra^  on  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land ;  while  me  order  to  refund  the 
amount  of  fine,  was  a  fragrant  usurpation 
of  imdelegated  power.  By  the  same  rule 
of  construction  he  might  just  as  well  have 
directed  that  Callender  should  receive 
every  dollar  in  the  Treasury.  It  so  hap- 
pened, too,  that,  in  the  end,  Jefferson  was 
caught  in  his  own  trap.  This  low-minded 
Scotchman,  like  all  other  minions  and  para- 
rites,  had  his  price,  and  repaid  all  this  of- 
ficial liberality  by  the  basest  ingratitude. 
He  had  scarcely  been  released,  or  purged 
of  the  dungeon's  stench,  before  he  applied 
to  be  made  postmaster  at  Richmond.  This 
Jefierson  fiaily  refused  to  do,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  tendered  the  hardy  and  beggar- 
ly applicant  with  a  loan  from  his  private 
purse.  Callender  accepted  the  loan,  but, 
doEul  to  all  the  decencies  of  life,  and  fret- 


ting with  disappointment,  (though  compli- 
mented by  his  eminent  patron  as  being  ^^  a 
man  of  science,")  he  no  sooner  pocketed 
the  money,  than  in  mean  revenge,  he  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  that  Jefferson  had  been 
his  adviser  and  patron  in  all  his  scurrilous 
attacks  on  the  two  preceding  administra- 
tions, had  furnished  him  the  means  of  prin- 
ting "  The  Prospect,"and  had  encouraged 
him  to  all  he  had  undertaken  in  his  career 
of  political  piracies.  This  act  of  treachery, 
coming  from  a  genuine  nurseling  of  ima- 
dulterated  democracy,  startled  even  the 
"  great  Apostle"  himself,  and  seemed  to 
rouse  and  ruffle  hisboastedserenity  of  tem- 
per under  personal  attacks  and  vitupera- 
tion. Jefferson  was  forced  into  the  defen- 
sive, and  wrote  several  letters  in  explana- 
tion of  these  charges,  and  in  extenuation 
of  his  friendly  conduct  towards  Callender. 
"  If  there  be  anything,"  says  a  distin- 
guished writer,  "  which  is  capable  of  sus- 
taining popular  government,  and  keeping 
their  action  within  legitimate  constitutiomu 
boundaries,  it  is  a  learned,  self-inspecting, 
independent  judiciary.  To  make  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  all  questions  on 
the  excess  of  power  dependent  on  popular 
excitement,  is  to  assume  that  mere  human 
passion  is  the  best  arbiter  of  right  and 
wrong."  Widely  different  from  this  was 
the  opinion  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  His  doc- 
trines and  his  example  as  respects  judicial 
tribunals,  are  highly  exceptionable,  obnox- 
ious to  good  government,  and  dangerous 
in  the  extreme.  We  have  seen,  in  the 
case  of  Callender,  that  he  assumed  to  de- 
clare null  and  void  a  law  constitutionally 
enacted  and  approved,  constitutionally  ad- 
judged, and  constitutionally  executed. 
Other  acts  strictly  in  unison  with  this  may 
be  easily  cited.  The  case  of  Duane,  an- 
other democratic  libeller,  affords  an  exact 
parallel.  During  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr, 
in  which  he  was  the  real,  though  not  osten- 
sible prosecutor,  we  find  him  proposing  to 
violate  personal  liberty,  by  suggesting  to 
his  attorney  that  Luther  Martin,  who  de- 
fended the  prisoner  with  quite  too  much 
ability  and  boldness  to  suit  the  purposes  of 
Jefferson,  should  be  arrested  hh  particepa 
criminis^  and  thus,  as  he  says,  "7??/^  down 
this  unprincipled  and  i7npudent  federal 
hull  dog.'*'*  No  more  disorganizing  pro- 
position than  this  was  ever  made.     But  a 
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little  subsequently  to  tluB,  we  find  that, 
impelled  by  ungovernable  vindictiyeness  in 
prosecutlDg  a  man  who  had  contested  with 
him  the  chair  of  the  Presidency,  he  asked 
a  suspension  of  that  great  landmark  of  free- 
dom'tho  act  of  Habeas  Corpus.  For  arro- 
gance similar  to  this,  and  for  attempting, 
among  other. offences,  to  violate  this  same 
sacred  shield  of  personal  ri^ht,  James  the 
the  Second,  mere  than  an  hundred  years 
before,  had  been  hurled  from  the  throne  of 
England,  and  expatriated  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  It  will  be  thus  seen,  that 
the  sufferance  of  democracies,  when  con- 
ducted by  the  popular  favorite^  who  while 
writing  spaciously  of  liberty,  outstrips  the 
most  arrogant  monarch  in  his  stretches  for 
dominion,  affords,  sometimes,  an  exempli- 
fication of  passive  obedience  from  wluch 
even  despotisms  might  learn  a  lesson.  But 
the  climax  of  thea^  inklings  of  anarchy, 
may  be  found  in  a  letter  from  the  model 
dcQiocratic  President  to  the  model  demo- 
cratic editor,  who  yet  survives  to  perpetu- 
ate his  "  early  lesson,"  and  to  favor  the 
world  with  valuable  reminiscences  of  the 
epoch  of  "  '98,"  and  the  golden  age  of  the 
Jefferson  dominion.  In  a  letter  from  Jef- 
ferson to  Thomas  Ritchie,  found  in  the 
fourth  of  these  volumes,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing :  "  The  Judiciary  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  subtle  corpt  of  iappers  and  miners^ 
constantly  working  underground  to  under- 
mine the  foundation  of  our  confederated 
Republic.  We  shall  see  if  they  are  bold 
enough  to  make  the  stride  their  five  law- 
yers have  taken.  If  they  do,  then  with 
the  editor  of  our  book,  /  will  say,  that 
against  this  every  man  should  raise  his 
voice,  and  more  than  that,  should  lift  his 


arm,^^  This  completed  the  series  of  what 
may  be  properly  termed  the  Jeffersonian 
threats.  In  1798,  ho  argued  closely,  in  the 
celebrated  Kentucky  Resolutions,  to  prove 
that  die  people  might  resist  the  Executive 
Department.  Heliad  done  this  once  be- 
fore, in  the  time  of  Washington,  by  favor- 
ing the  Whiskev  insurrection.  Jn  1 80 1 ,  we 
have  seen  that  he  menaced  the  Legislative 
Department  with  ''  an  armed  force,"  to 
'^  compel^^  a  choice  of  himself  as  President. 
And  now,  in  his  old  age,  he  winds  up  bv 
instructing  an  apt  disciple  to  ''lift  his 
arm"  against  the  Judiciary,  the  only  re- 
remaining  branch  of  the  government. 

The  figurative  epethet  here  applied  to 
the  Supreme  Courtshows  emphatically  the 
abhorrence  with  which  Jefferson  regarded 
that  august  Tribunal.  The  political  rea- 
der mav  chance  to  be  reminded,  in  thia 
connexion,  of  the  high  dudgeon,  which  a 
certain  diistinguishea  Senator  manifested 
on  a  recent  oocasdon,  when,  in  hi^place,he 
denounced  another  distinguished  personagOi 
for  having  characterized  modern  Presiden- 
tial candidates  as  ^^  prize  fighters?'*  It 
k  barely  probable  Uiat,  notwithstanding 
their  acknowledged  erudition,  neither  of 
these  eminent  individuals  knew  of  this  il- 
lustrious precedent  example  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  political  billmgsgate,  else  the  first, 
a  model  professor  of  genuine  Jeffersonism, 
might  have  refrained  from  the  assault,  and 
the  last,  a  mild  and  equable  member  of  the 
body  thus  reviled,  would  have  been  able 
effectually  to  shelter  himself  with  a  law- 
yer's most  valued  plea,  though  he  flatly 
disclaimed  the  construction  applied  to  his 
apt  figure. 


(To  he  concluded  in  our  next. J 
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Wbeh  autumn  airs  are  chilly. 
And  clouds  are  dark  with  stoim^ 

Comes  forth  the  kindly  sun-beam 
And  all  is  light  and  warm. 

But  lonelier  lies  the  landscape. 
And  gloomier  than  before. 

When,  sliding  back  to  Heaven, 
Tho  son-beam  smiles  no  more ! 

When,  on  my  spirit  weary. 
The  weight  of  sorrow  lay, 

A  yoong  bird  came  to  cheer  me 
And  sing  my  giief  away. 

Bat  searoe  my  hand,  so  fondly. 
Had  bound  her  fluttering  wing. 

When  back  to  Heaven  upspriuging, 
She  burst  the  silken  string ! 

My  heart,  that  seemed  a  desert. 
And  no  fresh  verdure  bore- 
One  little  flower  appearing, 
A  desert  seemed  no  more. 

My  flower !  my  half-blown  daisy, 

Soft  opening  to  the  day, 
I  thought  not  ere  the  blooming 

To  see  it  fade  away ! 

The  "  early  dew"  has  vanished. 
That  trembled  on  the  thorn  ^ — 

The  morning  breeze — where  is  it  ? 
The  fleeting  breeze  of  mom ! 

My  bird !  my  beam  of  sunsliine  I 
My  flower,  all  flowers  above ! 

Sweet  passing  breath  of  Heaven ! 
Sweet  Life !  sweet  loan  of  love ! 

As  thus,  all  tearful,  hopeless. 
My  heart  bewailed  its  woes, 

A  rushing  sound  of  soft  wings 
And  silvery  warblings  rose. 


I  heard  my  lost  bird  singing. 
With  a  dccpdr,  richer  tone. 

And  this  was  still  the  burthen  : 
"  Mother,  I  am  not  gone." 

"  E'er  since  that  hour  of  anguiah. 
When  firet  my  child-soul  strove 

To  burst  its  earthly  bondage. 
Made  stronger  by  thy  love, 

"  More  near  to  thee  than  ever 

In  spirit  I  have  been. 
And  thou  hast  felt  my  presence 

Consoling  though  unseen. 

"  Of  love  and  gentle  patience 

A  firm  repose  is  bom. 
While  these  possess  thy  bosom. 

Mother,  I  am  not  gone." 


Thus  all  around  me  floating, 

And  o'er  my  troubled  soul 
The  balm  of  comfort  pouring. 

The  Heavenly  music  stole. 

In  hours  of  rest  and  silence. 

My  wandering  thoughts  called  homo. 
When  the  world  and  I  are  parted, 

'Tis  then  such  visions  come. 

And  then,  no  beam  of  sunshine. 

But,  in  its  light  I  see, 
A  glorious  infant  floating, 

That  ever  smiles  on  me. 

In  every  tone  of  music 

Her  silvery  voice  I  hear ; 
In  every  form  of  beauty. 

Her  form  is  still  more  near. 

The  starry  skies  of  evening, 

The  dewy  smiles  of  mom, 
All  lovely  objects  tell  me. 

My  Mary  is  not  gone  !  A.  M.  W. 
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MORELL'S  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  PHRENOLOGY. 


Twenty  years  ago,  it  was  a  bold  man 
that  would  crook  his  finger  at  this  new- 
born science.  A  howl  of  rage  -and  con- 
tumely from  its  partizans  would  drown  his 
presumptuous  voice,  and  his  bumps  would 
be  pronounced  of  the  lowest  order — "  con- 
science" and  "judgment"  both  deficient. 
But  now,  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  in 
its  defence  needs  much  heroism  and  a  little 
eflProntery.  Persecuted  and  reviled  of  men, 
waxing  faint  under  popular  applause  and 
its  sure  result  of  popular  indiflference,  bur- 
lesqued by  a  barbarous  and  uncouth  no- 
menclature, this  unfirtunate  science  has 
passed  through  fiery  ordeals ;  but  "  still  it 
moves."  Notwithstanding  that  its  defen- 
ders arc  ranked  among  venders  of  patent 
medicines,  itinerant  mesmerisers,  and  or- 
gan-grinders, its  principles  have  become 
unconsciously  adopted,  and  the  vague, 
confused  terms  ordinarily  used  to  mark 
mental  and  moral  differences,  have  been 
driven  off  by  the  more  accurate,  but  still 
imperfect,  phrenological  distinctions. 

The  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  this 
science,  has  been  the  temptations  it  pre- 
sented for  quackery.  Originating  with  a  few 
earnest  and  simple-minded  men,  on  land- 
ing on  our  shores,  it  was  forced  to  yield  to 
the  genius  of  the  almighty  dollar.  It  must 
cam  its  bread  if  it  woidd  get  on  in  the  ! 
world.  Instead  of  dealing  in  nice  but 
general  delineations  of  character,  it  was 
forced  to  the  humble  office  of  portraying 
the  actual  characters  of  individuals. 

in  thus  serving  the  purposes  of  personal 
curiosity  and  vanity,  like  all  sycophants  it 
became  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  those 
it  worshipped,  its  personal  sketches  were 
necessarily  civil  and  rose-tinted,  for  un- 
palatable truths  would  never  charm  coy 
dimes  out  of  jealous  pockets.  From  the 
necessity  of  making  hitSj  these  historiettes 
were  giaphicandpositivc,  where  they  should 
have  been  always  burdened  by  the  contin- 


gencies of  moral  and  intellectual  training. 
Men  were  amazed  to  find  Bayards  and  ad- 
mirable Crichtons,  Pamelas  and  Lucretias, 
where  they  had  only  known  common  men 
and  women  with  their  full  share  of  the 
weaknesses  of  humanity.  The  quack  fat- 
tened on  personal  vanity,  but  the  science 
withered  beneath  incredulity  and  derision. 

The  disciple  of  Gall,  who  thus  degrades 
his  beautiful  science  to  a  catch-penny,  is 
forced  to  borrow  from  the  rival  doctrinefl 
of  Lavater.  Putting  aside  the  influence 
of  circumstance  in  developing  mental  traits, 
there  are  physical  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
anything  like  mathematical  accuracy  in 
phrenological  calculations.  The  varying 
thickness  of  the  skull  in  different  individu- 
als and  of  the  integuments  that  covet  the 
surface  of  the  skuU,  the  frontal  sinus,  the 
sutures,  present  cumulative  impediments 
to  those  who  trust  implicitely  in  mere 
manipulation.  fFor  instance,  the  lamb- 
doidsJ  suture  passes  over  tho  organ  of  Con- 
centrativeness.  Where  that  organ  is 
large,  it  presents  no  difficulty,  but  where 
its  size  is  moderate  or  absolutely  small,  the 
utmost  mechanical  skill  cannot  pronounce 
with  certainty  upon  its  development.  In 
the  phrenological  division  of  the  brain,  the 
absolute  size  of  concentrativeness  is  com- 
paratively small,  but  from  its  peculiar  ac- 
tion, it  exercises  in  all  its  degrees  a  re- 
markable influence  on  the  whole  character, 
so  much  so,  that  of  two  individuals  where 
the  size  of  the  rest  of  the  brain,  tempera- 
ment and  outward  circumstances  are  alike, 
the  difference  between  moderate  fullness 
and  actual  deficiency  of  concentrativeness 
would  make  their  mental  and  moral  traits 
widely  dissimilar. 

This  is  true  in  a  measure,  and  obviously 
so,  of  all  the  organs.  A  single  quantity 
wanting  in  this  greatest  of  ul  problems, 
must  vitiate  the  whole  caloolation,  whera 
that  calculation  aspires  to  the  certainty  of 
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»  pontive  soienae.  The  haman  soul  ma; 
be  redaoed  to  a  few  elements,  but  those 
elementa  are  Bpiritual,  and  in  their  shad- 
ings miut  be  infinitely  more  microscopic 
than  the  steps  by  which  mateml  Bubatan- 
oefl  melt  into  each  other.  Myriads  of 
Imman  beings  have  trodden  this  earth,  and 
no  two  alike.  No  man  has  yet  encounter- 
ed his  doable.  The  primary  numbers  then 
thftt  form  theao  countless  combinations 
■hould  be  well  ascertained  and  defined  in 
tbeir  immediate  bearings.  This  can  be 
done  psychologically  but  not  phj-siologi- 
oftllj,  and  hence  the  presumption  of  those 
tltat  would  unfold  in  this  way  alono,  the 
maimer  of  a  man's  mind. 

Another  hindrance  in  manipulation  is  the 
temponment.  This  presents  a  field  for 
obsoration  but  sli^tl^  investigated  by 
phrenologists.  Their  distinctions  in  tem- 
perament have  hitherto  been  vague,  uu- 
ntiabetoiy,  and  by  no  mcaos  in  accord- 
aneo  with  the  ordmiiry  views  of  medical 
Bcienoe  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  not 
lattled  wbelher  it  is  not  in  some  degree 
the  Bonice  of  power,  or  whether  power  is 
not  due  to  siie  of  btain  alono,  and  length 
of  fibre.  And  if  temperament  influences 
wlelj  the  activity,  the  modes  and  de|;rees 
of  ftotirity  are  still  but  loosely  defined. 
Yrma  want  of  space  we  cannot  go  fully  in- 
to this  subject,  out  will  mention  two  in- 
■taucea  in  which  the  usual  phrenological 
TiewB  in  regard  to  the  efi'cct  of  size  arc 
moat  fiUlacious. 

To  meet  the  constantly  recurring  ca.ses 
of  men  of  small  heads  showing  groat  abili* 
itr  and  force  of  character,  as  in  the  ca^e 
of  BjTon,  they  aro  said  to  bo  wanting 
in  power,  but  to  possess  a  Jlncneti  of  pcr- 
oeption,  arising  from  their  ^oouliiir  Jint- 
MttM  of  brun.  Hero  the  coincidence  of 
terms  has  suggested  the  csplunation.  But 
finenen  in  material  objects  indicates  the  ac- 
onracT  and  beauty  of  miautcncs.<i,  in  iin- 
matenal  thought  it  represents  dim  far-reach- 
ing subtlety.  This  is  an  undoubted  form 
oipower.  In  the  instance  of  Dyroa  it  was 
not  lo^cal  acumen,  for  his  rutiocinatinn 
was  tanltj  even  to  pucriliiy  ;  and  tlio  logi- 
cal faonlty  was  comparatively  and  palpa- 
bly defioient.  But  in  the  radiance  of 
ideali^,  in  the  lurid  ^low  of  destruclive- 
»■,  and  in  his  brooding  pride,  there  was 
force  vpruiiig  rjn  coarseness. 

Auothor  error  ia  in  regard  to  the  In- 


creased stimulns  to  the  same  organ,  given 

by  education.  The  supposition  of  phreno- 
logists is,  that  exercise  of  the  faculties  en- 
ables tbem  to  manifest  themselves  with  tho 
greatest  degree  of  energy  which  the  size  of 
the  organs  will  permit,  and  that  size  fixes 
a  limit  which  education  cannot  surpass. 
But  if  size  alono  gives  power,  then  tho 
slightest  movement  of  aucn  a  brain  should 
bo  marked  by  depth  and  inteusity,  and 
education  would  bo  only  inorcaaed  activity. 
We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  activity  with- 
out power,  and  power  without  activity,  but 
the  various  pbiLscs  of  these  phenomena  aro 
not  met  by  ibo  distinctions  of  temperament 
and  size. 

The  exact  position  of  phrenologists  ia 
that  size,  ceUrlt  parilut  is  the  guage  of 
power.  This  equation  is  innocent  enough, 
for  utrictly  it  only  assumes  that  size  ia  one 
of  the  elements  of  power,  which  no  one 
will  deny  ;  the  other  elements  equal,  power 
and  size  are  necessarily  commensaralo. 
But  they  consider  it  a.s  establishing  their 
hypotLcsLs  that  size  ia  the  only  criterion  of 
power,  a  false  couclusion,  and  at  war  with 
all  observation.  Wo  consider  that  the 
fiuoness  of  brain  to  which  thoy  vaguely  at- 
tribute a  peculiar  fineness  of  uiaDiFcEtutioa 
is  a  real  source  not  merely  of  activity,  but 
of  actual  reach  of  tliought  and  depth  of 
emotion.  This  vigor  of  function  may 
proceed  from  the  bilious  and  acute  nerv- 
ous temperaments,  while  the  vigor  of  ac- 
tivity flows  from  llie  degree  in  which  the 
lymphatic  is  vivified  by  the  sanguine. 

Another  consideration  that  should 
cast  a  doubt  on  the  statements  of  profes- 
sional phrenulogirits,  is  the  ditferent  forms 
the  orgaa.«  assume  according  to  the  devel- 
opment of  tho  rest  of  tho  brain.  This  dif- 
ficulty no  experience  or  nianuiil  skiU  can 
altogether  overcome,  for  from  this  irreuglar- 
ity  of  shape,  the  ordinary  superficial 
measurements  of  the  skull  are  nut  cxaot 
tests  of  its  iutenial  capacity.  A  longitudi- 
nal brain  has  Icfs  bulk  than  a  sijnare  ono, 
and  a  square  head  Iohs  than  one  uf  a  sphe- 
rical form.  A  buUet-sliiiped  head  conse- 
quently, which  is  usually  cousidcri'd  as 
manifesting  force  of  character,  has  this  vi- 
gor not  only  from  its  peculiar  combination 
of  qualities,  but  from  its  actually  possessing 
ceteris  parUmi,  the    largest  amount   of 

But  the  greatest  obstacles  arise  irom  tho 
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influence  that  the  moral  trainmg  of  cir- 
cumstances has  in  giving  a  direction  to  the 
elements  of  mind  and  emotion.  Although 
if  these  circumstances  were  accurately  as- 
certained, a  tolerably  close  calculation 
could  be  made  of  the  probable  results, 
without  this,  the  guess  and  the  truth  might 
be  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  Ihe  very 
trait  that  makes  the  old  man  a  miser  makes 
the  son  a  spendthrift.  The  very  absence 
of  this  trait  will  sometimes  conduce  to  a 
reckless  expenditure,  and  sometimes  form 
the  most  niggardly  spirit  of  economy. 
The  characteristics  that  will  restrain  men 
from  gross  sensuality,  may  but  serve  to 
plunge  them  into  the  more  withering  hell  of 
the  voluptuary.  The  qualities  that,  un- 
der the  right  conditions,  will  create  a  feel- 
ing of  charity  and  forbearance  and  justice 
to  all  men,  at  other  times  will  fester  into 
the  severity  of  censoriousness.  It  is  true, 
there  are  characters  in  which,  from  their 
want  of  balance,  the  tendencies  in  a  parti- 
cular direction  are  so  strong,  the  leaning 
towards  particular  manifestations  so  decid- 
ed, the  steady  pull  so  invincible,  that  cir- 
cumstances and  social  and  moral  influence, 
and  even  motives,  arc  all  thrust  aside,  and 
through  all  obstacles  the  man  proceeds  on 
his  course,  whether  for  good  or  ill. 

But  these  are  few.  There  is  a  class,  and  it 
comprises  the  great  majority  of  mankind, 
who,  not  meeting  any  great  obstructions, 
submit,  in  the  sea  of  influences  in  which  we 
all  float,  to  those  most  congenial  to  them, 
and  thus,  under  most  conditions,  follow 
with  equal  certainty  their  natural  bias.  But 
all  those  of  evenly  developed  characters,  all 
those  whose  hearts  thrill  at  every  sound  of 
human  feeling,  all  those  who  are  vividly 
alive  to  every  human  relation  that  God  has 
opened  to  man  out  of  the  emotional  infinity 
that  lies  behind  time,  men  of  broad,  full 
natures,  to  whom  the  truth  is  full  of  beau- 
ty, and  the  evil  not  devoid  of  fascination,  all 
such,  if  we  would  read  their  souls,  present 
mysteries  that  require  more  than  the  phre- 
noloprical  imposition  of  hands  to  unfold. 

13ut,  it  is  asked,  what  assistance,  then, 
does  phrenology  bring  to  psychological  sci- 
ence, if  it  abandons  the  field  of  external 
observation,  and  is  forced  to  the  old  ground 
of  the  metaphysicians,  of  reflection  operat- 
ing on  consciousness  ?  Phrenology  does 
not  abandon  observation,  but  wifli  due 
caution  would  bring  it  into  the  assist- 


ance of  introspection.  Between  a  large 
and  a  small  development  of  the  organs  of 
the  sentiments  and  propensities,  there  is 
often  the  difference  of  an  inch.  The  differ- 
ences in  the  intellectual  organs  are  less 
striking,  but  in  marked  cases  are  sufficient- 
ly plain  to  overcome  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing manipulation,  and  to  establish  land- 
marks in  mental  science.  By  way  of  eluci- 
datmg  the  subject  more  fully,  we  will  con- 
sider some  of  the  objections  raised  on  this 
point  by  J.  D.  Morell,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  History  of  Philosophy. 

''  As  a  basis  for  a  new  system  of  in- 
tellectual philosophy,"  says  this  author, 
'^  phrenology  may  be  considered  as  a  total 
failure.  A  system  of  intellectual  philoso- 
phy must  contain  an  analysis  and  classifica- 
tion both  of  our  faculties  and  feelings  ;  it 
must  give  a  complete  enumeration  of  the 
elements  of  himian  knowled^,  and  it  mnst 
trace  them  all  to  their  real  origin.  The 
idea  that  all  this  can  be  accomplished  by 
physiological  observations,  however  yalid 
and  indubitable,  can  only  arise  from  a  total 
misunderstanding  of  the  whole  question.  I 
will  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  know 
nothing  whatever  reflectively  of  our  own 
mental  operations ;  that  the  study  of  the 
himian  mind  had  not  yet  been  commenced ; 
that  none  of  its  phenomena  had  been  clas- 
sified ;  and  that  we  were  to  begin  oar  in- 
vestigation of  them  upon  the  phrenological 
system,  some  of  which  had  previously  Been 
communicated  to  us ;  we  might  in  this  case 
proceed  in  our  operations  with  the  greatest 
ardor,  and  examine  skull  after  skml  for  a 
century  ;  but  this  would  not  give  ns  the 
least  notion  of  any  peculiar  mental  focnlty, 
or  aid  us  in  the  smallest  degree  in  classi- 
fying mental  phenomena.  We  could  nev- 
er know  that  the  organs  of  the  reasoning 
powers  were  in  front,  and  those  of  the  mo- 
ral feelings  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  un- 
less we  had  first  made  those  powers  and 
feelings  independently  the  objects  of  our 
examination.  The  whole  march  of  phre- 
nology goes  upon  the  supposition  that  there 
is  a  system  of  intellectual  philosophy  alrea- 
dy in  the  mind,  and  its  whole  aim  is  to 
show,  where  the  seat,  materially  speaking, 
of  the  faculties  we  have  already  observed, 
really  is  to  be  found.  Either  our  various 
powers  and  susceptibilities  are  known  and 
classified  before  we  begin  any  outward  ob- 
servations, or  they  are  not.     If  they  are 
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already  known  and  classified,  then  phreno- 
logy has  nothing  to  do  with  the  discovery ; 
if  they  are  not,  then  assuredly  we  oan  never 
fib[id  diem  out  by  mere  external  observa- 
tion upon  the  skull ;  we  can  never  turn 
them  up  to  view  by  the  scalpel  of  the  ana- 
tomist, nor  find  them  impressed  upon  the 
outward  form  of  the  brain.     If  every  organ 
had  its  name  and  nature  inscribed  upon  it 
by  the  Cieator,  then  we  should  have  a 
system  of  psychology  at    once ;   but  so 
long  as  this  is  not  the  case,  we  must  ob- 
serve and  classify  our  mental  phenomena 
by  reflection,  before  we  can  begin  to  map 
oat  the  locality  in  which  they  are  to  be 
fonnd.     Strictly  speaking,  phrenology  can- 
not reveal  a  single  intellectual  fact  which 
was  not  known  before  ;  it  cannot  trace  any 
any  points  of  human  knowledge  to  their 
primaiy  elements ;  it  cannot  perform  in 
any  case  a  single  analysis  of  our  complex 
notionj  ;  in  a  word,  it  can  do  nothing,  al- 
lowing its  facts  to  be  all  true,  but  point 
oat  a  certain  connection  between  two  paral- 
lel series  of  mental  and  physical  phenome- 
na, the  former  of  which  have  been  already 
investigated.     If  any  one  should  be  inclin- 
ed to  ni^,  that  the  very  circumstance  of 
difierent  feelings  or  faculties  operating  in 
connection  with  certain  portions  of  the 
brain,  is  a  clue  to  a  correct  classification, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  al- 
ready classified  as  mental  facts  before  any 
connection  with  the  brain  can  bo  predica- 
ted of  them." 

"  In  the  details  of  phrenology,  wo  find 
10  much  indefinitcness,  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  rely  upon  its  indications  as 
philosophically  correct.  When  we  attempt 
to  classify  the  facts  of  our  consciousness  by 
reflection,  we  have  no  very  great  difficulty 
in  forming  a  general  outline  of  them.  Sen- 
sation, perception,  memory,  judgment,  as 
•Ian  the  different  passions,  all  possess  cer- 
tain indubitable  marks  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  each  other ;  but  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  various  organs 
which  phrenology  assumes,  we  find  such  a 
complete  commingling  of  all  our  mental 
phenomena  as  to  render  a  close  analyiisis  of 
them  impossible.  Take  for  example  such 
ormns  asconcentrativeness  or  adhesiveness, 
Sim  say  what  peculiarity  they  contain 
wluoh  can  have  an  independent  existence 
subjectively,  or  which  may  not  be  resolved 
into  other  elements.     Patriotism,  attach- 
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ment  to  friends,  concentration  of  mind  up- 
on an  object,  power  of  sustained  attention, 
all  are  given  as  representing  the  functions 
of  these  peculiar  lobes.  Assuredly  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  psychological 
light  afforded  by  such  an  analysis.  Take, 
again,  the  organ  of  philo-progenitiveness, 
and  say  why  there  should  be  a  natural  pro- 
pensity and  a  particular  lobe  of  brain, 
which  excites  love  to  a  child,  and  none  by 
which  We  are  induced  to  love  a  parent,  a 
brother,  a  wife,  a  friend,  a  sovereign,  or 
anything  else  with  which  we  stand  in  close 
relation.  Every  one  of  these  affections  has 
an  element  of  similarity,  and  an  element  of 
diversity  in  it.  In  all  it  is  love  ;  but  it  is 
love  modified  by  varying  circumstances  ; 
the  analysis  of  which  in  each  case,  far 
from  being  aided  is  greatly  hindered  by  the 
phrenological  hypothesis.  In  psychology 
the  main  question  is  as  to  the  method^  by 
which  the  multiplicity  of  complex  pheno- 
mena, passing  through  the  consciousness, 
is  to  be  analyzed  and  arranged.  Now,  the 
only  proper  method  to  do  this  is  to  separ- 
ate the  matter  of  our  mental  processes 
from  theybrw,  to  lay  aside  all  considera- 
tion respecting  the  intensity  of  the  action, 
or  the  diversity  of  object  to  which  they 
may  be  directed,  and  to  seize  simply  upon 
the  fundamental  character  which  they  se- 
verally present.  Here  it  is  we  see  that 
phrenology  has  gone  completely  astray,  that 
it  has  followed  a  method  of  classification 
altogether  fallacious,  and  that  it  has  given 
results  totally  worthless  in  a  philosophical 
point  of  view.  It  has  made  its  classifioa- 
lion  turn  mainly  upon  the  objects  of  our 
mental  faculties,  and  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected their  mental  characteristics.  On 
the  one  hand  it  assigns  different  organs  for 
the  same  faculty  or  feeling,  because  they 
apply  to  different  ohjects ;  and  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  will  turn  a  complex  op- 
eration into  a  simple  one,  and  appropriate 
it  to  a  single  organ,  just  because  the  whole 
process  is  to  be  directed  to  one  particular 
object.  Thus  memory  is  distributed  be- 
tween three  different  organs,  according  as 
it  applies  to  persons  or  places  or  things ; 
love,  as  a  propensity,  is  divided  into  two 
or  three  more ;  judgment  and  imagination 
are  mutilated  in  the  same  way.  In  brief, 
the  form  of  our  mental  operations  is  utter- 
ly lost  in  the  contemplation  of  their  object*, 
and  a  classification  results,  which  has  all 
13 
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the  bad  qualities  wLich  can  possibly  attach 
to  what  is  called  in  logic,  a  cross  division. 
But,  reiterates  the  phrenologist,  nobody 
can  deny  that  these  seperate  tendencies, 
such  as  love  to  wife,  love  to  children,  love 
to  humanity,  really  existy  and  that  there- 
fore they  demand  a  separate  allocation  in 
our  mental  analysis  We  reply  that  love 
to  a  hundred  other  things  really  exist,  and 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  ought  to  have  dis- 
tinct organs." 

We  are  fully  disposed  to  admit  the  val- 
idity of  some  of  the  above  objections,  and 
with  the  more  readiness,  from  the  belief 
that  a  candid  spirit  of  enquiry  into  the  real 
limits  of  phrenology,  will  only  seat  it  the 
more  firmly  in  its  true  position,  and,  by 
clearing  its  skirts  of  the  partisan  warfare 
so  long  maintained  around  it,  eventually 
open  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  the  human 
soul. 

Phrenology  claims  to  be  essentially  the 
science  of  the  human  soul ;  and  it  assumes 
as  its  method,  equally  with  the  metaphysi- 
cians, that  of  reflection  operating  on  con- 
sciousness. It  does  not,  however,  disdain 
the  light  of  outward  observation  ;  but  uses 
it  as  a  guide  and  support,  as  it  gropes  its 
way  through  the  dim  recesses  of  thought 
and  emotion.  It  extends  the  bounds  of 
experience,  but  does  not  reject  the  assist- 
ance of  speculation.  So  far  as  the  objec- 
tions of  its  opponents  rest  upon  the  too  ex- 
clusive observation  of  the  contour  and  ex- 
ternal appearances  of  the  cranium,  we  are 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  some  degree  in  their 
correctness,  for  it  is  in  that  direction  that 
the  chief  impediments  to  its  progress  lie. 
But  it  is  not  necessarily  the  mere  attempt 
to  nm  two  parrallel  lines  of  physiological 
phenomena  and  prediscovered  psychologi- 
cal facts.  Starting  from  the  numberless 
appearances  and  involved  manifestations  of 
the  soul  and  mind  of  man  as  displayed  in 
actual  life,  it  runs  up  to  meet  the  slow 
advances  of  the  metaphysician  as  he  works 
down  from  the  springs  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. It  begins  where  the  others  end.  What 
have  previoas  systems  done  towards  un- 
folding the  volitions  and  motives  of  men  } 
What  towards  the  comprehension  of  those 
phases  of  the  soul  which  immediately  pre- 
cede action  }  What  help  do  they  give  us 
to  deal  intelligently  with  our  own  hearts 
and  with  those  of  our  fellow-men  }  Cen- 
tury after  century  passes  away,  and  system 


after  system  has  risen  and  fallen,  and  still 
the  very  foundations  of  knowledge,  aa 
sought  after  by  the  psychologist,  are  un- 
built. Not  a  single  principle  has  it  given 
to  us  in  the  most  needed  of  all  wisdom,  the 
most  universal  of  all  sciences.  And  yet  no 
human  being  ever  existed  that  has  not 
toiled  to  gain  some  portion  of  this  knowl- 
edge ;  not  a  child  or  a  savage  but  has  pon- 
dered on  its  mysteries.  All  men  seek  it, 
and  every  man  in  reality  gains  some  insight 
into  it.  What  then,  does  phrenology  pro- 
pose? 

It  offers  a  system  which  will  gather  up 
this  universal  experience ;  which  brings 
about  immediate  and  practical  results 
where  abstruse  philosophy  wastes  cycles  in 
preparation ;  and  establishes  landmarks  by 
which  every  advance  is  chronicled  and  fix- 
ed. This,  among  other  means,  it  seeks  to 
accomplish  by  the  clearness  and  simplicity 
of  its  terms,  that  source  of  endless  confu- 
sion among  the  metaphysicians.  These 
terms  are  not  the  mere  phrenological  dis- 
tinctions, which  are  temporary  and  liable 
to  be  changed,  as  closer  analysb  tears  off 
from  the  supposed  functions  of  each  organ 
whatever  is  extraneous  and  accidental,  but 
the  actual  outward  appearanret  of  the 
brain,  stamping  and  locally  establishing 
each  fact  gained  from  experience.  It  uses 
as  a  method  too,  and  this  indeed,  is  the 
chief  objection  that  the  above  quoted  wri- 
ter brings  against  it,  the  classification  of 
our  mental  phenomena  by  the  objects  to 
which  they  are  applied.  But  this,  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  truth,  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  progressive  features  of  the 
science.  It  is  the  means  of  bringing  clear- 
ly and  fully  before  the  attention,  certain 
combinations  of  mental  processes.  It 
arrests  and  gathers  around  a  nucleus  the 
fleeting  and  shadowy  moods  of  the  Bonl. 
It  presents  for  renewed  reflection,  an  exact, 
though  complex  feeling,  and  gives  certain 
fixed  facts  for  dissection,  in  a  science  where 
the  materials  for  thought  are  vague  and  un- 
certain. For  instance,  if  we  speak  of  r«- 
pert^  deferenrey  awe^  we  indicate  states  of 
feeling  which  vary  in  our  own  breasts,  and 
the  notion  of  which  may  be  totally  different 
in  those  of  others.  But,  if  we  speak  of 
veneration  for  Gcd^  we  bring  up  the  per- 
ception of  an  accurate  and  well-defined 
combination  of  emotions,  and  thus  acquire 
definite  materials  for  analysis. 
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In  this  way,  by  means  of  the  fixation  of 
phases  of  the  mind  in  their  objective  as- 
p3cts,  we  gain  the  knowledge  of  their  sub- 
jective elements.  Properly  speaking,  the 
whole  process  is  a  subjective  one.  As  the 
properties  and  qualities  of  matter  are  re- 
ceived by  sensation  and  handed  thence  to 
the  inteUectaal  powers  to  arrange  in  their 
varions  bearings,  proper  and  relative,  so 
does  emotional  perception  intuitively  dis- 
tingnish  in  these,  those  modifications  that 
emotion  itself  has  impressed  upon  matter. 
AceordUing  to  the  clearness  of  this  inward 
vision,  are  represented  on  the  mirror  of  our 
own  consciousness,  the  impulses  accompa- 
nying volition  in  the  breasts  of  those  around 
us.  By  tiiese  means,  instead  of  merely  our 
own  moods,  faulty,  ill-balanced,  rendered 
of  fiilse  proportions  by  strong  habit,  dwin- 
dled in  one  direction  by  the  tyranny  of 
eiroamstance,  and  of  ill-growth  in  another 
by  &lse  culture,  we  gain  for  observation, 
the  oommon  nature  of  man. 

Makiiu^  this  its  field  of  action,  in  place 
of  ihe  BoUtary  thought  of  the  psychologist, 
phrenology  sends  its  votaries  into  the  high- 
ways ana  by-ways  of  life,  and  lays  bare 
the  throbbing  heart  of  humanity  It  thus 
secures  a  mmtitudinous  array  of  facts,  and 
builds  thereon  a  solid  foundation  of  induc- 
tion, before  it  ventures  into  the  audacity  of 
hypothesb,  by  which  alone  the  higher  flights 
in  mental  philosophy  can  be  sustained. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  raised  by 
the  writer  we  have  quoted,  that  the  phreno- 
lojpoal  distinctions  are  confused  comming- 
lings  or  rash  mutilations  of  the  elements 
of  thought  and  feeling,  such  as  memory, 
pereeption,  judgment,  imagination,  &c.,  we 
answer  that  this  is  assuming  for  the  meta- 
Dhvsician  what  he  has  ever  yet  failed  to 
prove.  What  are  the  elements  of  the  mind  ? 
IB  the  grand  question  to  be  solved.  How 
many  a  weary  battle  has  been  fought  over 
these  so-oalled  elements  ^  To  how  many 
divisions,  sub-divisions,  and  cross-divisions 
have  they  been  subjected  by  the  metaphy- 
ncian  himself?  ''  Take,"  says  the  writer, 
^*  the  organ  of  philo-progenitivcness,  and 
say  why  there  should  be  a  natural  propen- 
sity which  excites  love  to  a  child,  and  none 
hy  which  we  are  induced  to  love  a  parent, 
a  brother,  a  wife,  a  friend,  or  a  sovereign. 
Every  one  of  these  affections  has  an  element 
of  similarity  and  an  element  of  dissimilar- 
ity. In  all  It  is  ^(76,  but  it  is  love  modified, 


&c."  Phrenology  assumes  to  prove  that 
love  to  a  child  is  totally  distinct  in  its  es- 
sence from  any  other  feeling  to  which  the 
term  love  is  attached.  The  statement  of 
the  writer  is  evidently  a  petitio  principiij 
and  the  cross -divisions  to  which  he  alludes 
are  the  necessary  consequences  of  warring 
systems.  The  similarity  of  appearances 
running  through  all  the  affections,  and  de- 
noted by  the  word  love^  may  be  explained 
as  their  objective  manifestation^  colored  by 
the  frequent,  though  not  necessarily  con- 
stant, presence  of  some  one  feeling,  for 
instance,  adhesiveness. 

In  illustration  of  the  philosophical  na- 
ture of  the  method  used  by  the  phrenolo- 
gists as  a  means  of  progress,  of  classifying 
mental  phenomena  b  /  their  objects,  we  will 
consider  the  organ  of  Imitation, 

This  development  was  first  observed  in 
the  heads  of  actors,  and  of  all  who  pos- 
sessed more  than  ordinary  power  of  mimiciy. 
In  children  who  quickly  and  unconsciously 
adopted  the  air  and  manner  of  those  around 
them  ;  in  individuals  fond  of,  and  skilful 
in,  private  theatricals ;  in  the  professional 
Thespian,  and  in  all  those  who  easily  as- 
sume a  carriage,  language,  tones  and  ges- 
tures not  native  to  themselves,  the  superi- 
or-anterior portion  of  the  skull,  on  either 
side  of  the  organ  of  benevolence,  was  found 
to  assume  a  swelling  and  symmetrically 
rounded  appearance.  Here,  then,  was  a 
large  portion  of  that  important  section  of 
the  brain,  which  joins  emotion  to  thought, 
and  gives  guidance  to  one  and  warmth  to 
the  other,  allotted  to  a  function  of  limited 
scope.  Based  on  causal ty  and  comparison, 
the  seat  of  judgment,  this  organ  diverges 
among  the  sentiments,  holding  pity  in  its 
arms,  the  reflection  in  the  breast  of  man 
of  divine  love  and  kindness,  and  unit- 
ing itself  to  faith,  hope  and  veneration. 
The  locality  and  extent  of  the  organ, 
and  its  apparent  function,  were  evidently 
incongruous.  The  deeper  in  the  abyss 
of  the  soul  that  we  find  each  clement, 
the  greater  will  be  the  space  that  its  angle 
covers.  A  quality  that  is  useful  only  to 
the  buffoon,  could  hardly  perform  more 
than  a  small  share  in  filling  out  those  di- 
versities of  character  which  constitute  man- 
kind. Subsequent  observation  shows  that 
a  similar  developement  of  cranium  occurs 
in  individuals  much  characterized  by  suavi- 
ty ;  m  poets  and  artists ;  in  authors  of  su- 
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pcrior  dramatic  ability ;  and  in  all  men 
who  act  a  part  on  the  stage  of  real  life. 
Where  shall  we  find  the  subtle  spirit  that 
runs  through  these  by  no  means  similar 
manifestations  ? 

The  act  of  imitation  is  obviously  in  its 
origin,  a  reproduction  upon  our  own  con- 
sciousness of  certain  external  images,  intel- 
lectual or  emotional.  In  this  sense,  it 
would  seem  only  reiterated  perception, — 
memory,  which,  in  fact,  it  is,  so  far  as  mere 
intellectuality  is  concerned.  Images  of  this 
sort  need  no  essential  faculty  of  miitation, 
and  the  extension  of  its  action  in  this  di- 
rection would  seem  unphilosophical.  But 
perception  is  of  its  own  kind,  and  the  in- 
tellectual powers  can  no  more  distinguish 
the  impress  of  the  soul  in  outward  forms 
than  emotion  can  of  itself  cull  from  among 
the  mass  of  ideas  whatever  is  sui  generis. 
There  would  then  seem  need  of  an  inner 
sense ^  a  vehicle  of  communication,  by  which 
the  soul  of  man  can  escape  from  what 
would  otherwise  be  its  prison,  and  hold 
discourse  with  his  fellow-creatures.  This 
link  in  the  chain  that  binds  the  inward  with 
)  the  outward  world  is  found  in  the  semi-in- 
'  telle  ctual  faculty  we  are  now  considering. 
Imitation  is  the  true  organ  of  language 
— of  that  universal  language  which  is  com- 
mon, not  only  to  all  races  of  men,  but  in 
some  degree,  to  every  created  being  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  accents  of  this  mys- 
terious tongue  are  the  varying  apjpearan- 
CCS  of  form  and  countenance  and  modula- 
tions of  tone^  which  every  feeling  pictures 
forth,  however  ephemeral  and  shadowy  it 
may  be.  This  spirit  printing,  like  all  of 
Nature's  workmanship,  is  accurate  in  its 
most  microscopic  detail.  The  material 
rcccivinor  the  impression  may  be  dull, 
phlegmatic,  earthly,  but  the  work  is  there 
— dim  it  may  be,  but  complete  in  its  deli- 
cate tracery.  The  lying  soul  may  wish  to 
send  forth  a  false  voice  ;  but  nature  is  true 
to  itself,  and  paints  on  the  lineaments  of  the 
face,  in  the  eye,  in  the  voice  down  to  its 
faintest  whisper,  in  every  J.ovement  of  eve- 
ry muscle,  the  whole  complex  mood  result- 
ing from  the  mixture  of  the  actual  feeling 
with  the  one  called  up  to  supplant  it.  It 
is  here  that  we  find  arises  the  intuitive 
knowledge  that  all  men  possess,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  of  human  nature  ;  for  what 
knowledge  of  human  nature  can  there  be 
that  does  not  arise  either  from  intuition,  or 


correct  theory }  No  complete  system  has 
ever  yet  been  offered  that  gives  the  key  to 
the  actions  of  men,  and  although  phrenolo- 
gy proposes  to  do  this,  phrenology  itself  is 
avowedly  founded  on  this  very  knowledge. 

Apart  from  the  blinding  of  self-deceit, 
and  the  inducements  presented  by  the  im- 
perfections and  deformity  of  our  own  breasts 
for  insincerity  and  false  representation  of 
feelmg,  for  '^  where's  that  palace  whereinto 
foul  things  sometimes  intrude  not  ?" — apart 
from  that  distortion  of  nature  which  ren- 
ders it  an  utter  impossibility  in  some  to 
render  a  fair  account  of  themselves,  and 
where  the  attempt  to  make  a  clean  breast 
results  only  in  plausibilities  and  more  in- 
volved deception,  if  even  the  soul  can  be 
found  so  pure  as  not  to  fear  the  light  of  day, 
and  the  intention  so  fearless  as  to  be  ready 
to  read  its  secrets  to  the  world,  even  then 
we  would  be  strangers  to  its  operations 
without  the  medium  of  an  inner  sense  simi- 
lar to  what  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  de- 
scribe. Ordinary  speech  is  slow  to  supply 
the  necessary  means  of  communication; 
and  does  it  in  an  indirect  manner.  What 
is  intellectual  in  language  can  never  reach 
emotion.  It  may  play  around  it,  and  indi- 
cate it  by  defining  its  conditions,  but  it  is 
only  by  the  skillful  use  of  the  sensuous  ele- 
ment ui  words  that  the  frost  and  fire  in  the 
mind  and  soul  of  man  can  commingle.  In 
this  sense,  the  poet  is  the  true  ally  of  the 
metaphysician.  But  this  very  element,  so 
far  as  it  is  founded  on  intonation^  forms  a 
great  portion  of  the  natural  language  of 
imitation. 

Hence,  we  find  that  this  organ,  whose 
throne  in  the  brain  seemed  at  first  given  to 
it  for  sordid  purposes,  plays  a  most  impor- 
tant part  in  the  necessities  of  onr  nature. 
In  reality  there  is  not  a  single  relation  or 
phase  of  life,  on  which  it  does  not  exert  a 
most  powerfid  influence.  To  view  man- 
kind from  any  one  stand-point,  to  take  any 
smgle  element  of  muid,  and  divide  men 
into  two  great  classes  according  to  the  in- 
fluence of  such  an  element,  there  is  no 
other  trait  that  creates  such  striking  simi- 
larities and  dissimilarities  of  character. 

If  we  look  around  among  men,  we  con- 
stantly find  individuals,  without  genius,with- 
out  talent,  without  even  energy  of  impulse, 
irresolute  of  will,  weak  to  withstand  tne  in* 
fluences  of  those  around  them,  despised, 
sometimes  loathed,  but  who  having  this 
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one  gift  in  peifeoiion,  exert  an  otherwise 
unaoooontable  influence  on  all  that  ap- 
proach them.     Such  men  have  a  readiness 
of  €UtimiIationy  a  sudden  appreciation  of 
the  moodB  of  others  resulting  from  the 
qiiicknefls     with      which     they    receive 
the  'infection  of  those  moods.    Such  are 
their  soft  and  plastic  natures  that  men  of 
deeinon  and  energy  of  purpose  love  to 
nther  them  around  them,  to  break  the 
3iA«V"  which  jar  and  fret  their  own  harsh- 
er tempers.     They  are  the  jackals  of  so- 
eud  life|  and  win  uieir  prey  by  urging  on 
noUer  but  obtuser  natures  who  are  at  once 
their    tyrants  and    their    toob.       From 
amoDff  &em  come  the  ancient  and  honor- 
able ramily  of  toadies.     They  swarm  at 
erery  comer  and  are  ever  busy  plotting, 
undermining,  sapping.     In  all  rash  deeds 
where  men  seem  to  brave  the  world  from 
mad  and  ungovernable  passions,    in  all 
quarreb,  from  the  pot-house  brawl  up  to 
the  duello,  in  intrigues,  in  friendship,  where 
your  friend  strangely  changes  from  warm 
cordiality  to  sudden  and  unnaccountable 
avernon,  in  every  movement  of  individuals 
where  the  clue  is  not  easily  found,  look  for 
the  crawling  sycophant  behind  the  curtain. 
Their  strongest  passion  is  envv,  for  they 
can  appreciate  but  not  rival,  their  kindest 
feeling  is  a  momentary    and  superficial 
sympathy. 

There  18  another  class,  men  that  have 
all  that  the  first  lack,  and  ^want  the  one 
power  that  the  others  possess — men  per- 
nio of  broad  searching  intellect,  of  vigor- 
ons  natures,  practical  ability,  having  every 
quality  that  would  argue  success,  and  who 
Hiow  power  and  conscious  authority  in 
every  movement,  but  who  still  impress  us 
irith  an  appearance  of  weakness,  an  indes- 
cribable imperfection  to  which  the  ordin- 
ary distinctions  of  character  can  never 
giTB  the  key.  They  are  deficient  in  this 
rin^  attribute.  They  want  the  uncon- 
leioafl  tact  it  gives  to  call  up  transient  and 
superficial  moods  to  conceal  the  deeper 
and  more  serious  purposes  of  their  lives. 
Virhether  for  good  or  ill  they  are  men  of 
the  most  transparent  simplicity.  Not  a 
ehild  but  can  read  their  thoughts,  while  they 
in  return  see  nothing  but  motiveless  action. 
Eyes  have  they  but  they  sec  not,  they  have 
ears  and  hear  not  But  from  this  very 
weakness  often  comes  their  strength,  for 
euch  men  soon  learn  that  their  safety  is 


not  in  crooked  paths,  but  in  the  open 
grounds  of  truth  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 
Here  they  are  no  longer  weak  ;  for  when 
the  eaves-dropper  looks  into  the  open  win- 
dows of  the  soul,  he  finds  a  frankness  he 
may  smile  at,  but  must  always  respect, 
while  their  unimpressibility  gives  rise  to  a 
self-dependence  and  originality  which  im- 
presses and  sometimes  even  fascinates. 

But  where  the  evil  in  their  nature  pre- 
vails over  the  good,  they  present  vice  in  its 
most  odious,  because  in  its  least  disguised, 
forms.  The  veil  is  lifted  from  the  hell  that 
ever  accompanies  evil  thoughts  and  desires, 
and  as  we  look  into  their  festering  soul,  we 
shudder  at  its  foul  shapes  and  monstrous 
creations.  Their  concealment  is  as  palpa- 
ble as  their  candor,  for  secretiveness,  which 
is  merely  suppression^  may  keep  down  a 
state  of  the  mind,  but  it  can  never  call  up 
another  in  its  stead,  while  its  own  manifes- 
tations arc  as  perspicuous  as  those  of  any 
other  phase  of  the  soul.  Men  of  this 
stamp  carry  hypocrite  written  on  their 
fronts.  They  glide  along  like  cats ;  their 
tones  are  soft  and  low ;  they  come  sudden- 
ly upon  you  ;  their  eyes  have  a  villainous 
gleam  of  low  cunning;  they  open  doors 
noiselessly ;  and  instead  of  the  flexibility 
of  manner  and  voice,  of  Imitation,  they 
have  a  peculiar  rigidity  of  countenance  and 
motion.  Where  their  object  is  less  to  lead 
astray,  than  to  conceal,  you  can  see  the 
haze  steal  slowly  over  their  face,  the  cloud 
obscuring  and  deadening  the  soul,  till  hard- 
ly enough  of  life  is  left  to  carry  on  the  vi- 
tal processes.  It  is  then  utter  stupefac- 
tion. Yet  these  men  think,  like  the  os- 
trich that  hides  its  head  in  the  sand,  that 
because  they  stultify  themselves,  they  are 
invisible  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

These  are  two  extremes  of  character,  re- 
sulting from  the  great  preponderence  or 
deficiency  of  the  organ  of  Imitation  ;  but 
between  these  lie,  in  a  thousand  shades, 
groups  of  qualities  that  make  man  the 
image  of  his  Maker,  or  lower  him  beneath 
the  level  of  the  brute,  but  all  receiving 
their  stamp  for  success  or  failure,  and  often 
their  bias  for  good  or  evil,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  this  one  trait. 

This  organ  gives  men  a  fondness  for  ac- 
tive life,  while  the  absence  of  it  is  condu- 
cive to  the  seclusion  of  thought.  But  this  is 
only  in  its  general  tendencies,  for  in  all  that 
thought  which  relates  to  the  intercourse  of 
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mankind,  in  the  department  of  the  poet 
and  dramatist,  it  is  the  main  and  indispen- 
sable clement.  Imitation  is,  in  fact,  dra- 
matic power — the  power  to  throw  our  own 
consciousness  into  the  peculiar  and  chang- 
ing moods  we  would  represent.  Hence 
the  knowledge  which  the  philosopher  would 
get  at  analytically,  the  poet  accomplishes 
instantaneously  by  intuitive  power  alone. 
He  catches  quickly,  by  force  of  this  facul- 
ty, the  shifting  moods  of  those  around  him, 
and  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  data  sees  the 
more  readily  each  element  in  its  various 
manifestations.  He  does  it  unconsciously, 
but,  according  to  his  genius,  with  accuracy. 
He  names  it  too,  not  in  the  dim  and  indi- 
rect phraseology  of  philosophy,  but  in  the 
action,  tone  and  cadence,  in  which  each 
feeling  expresses  itself.  When  this  organ 
is  deficient,  men  of  thought  are  forced  into 
the  regions  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  or  of 
the  positive  sciences. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  peculiar 
class  of  men  of  action,  who  with  little  of 
this  faculty,  nevertheless  achieve  success 
by  dint  of  intellectual  attributes.  They 
too  operate  on  the  motives  of  men,  but 
only  from  a  distance,  and  not  face  to  face, 
mesmerically  as  Imitation  does.  From  the 
limited  data  of  their  own  motives,  they 
work  down  hypothctically  to  the  probable 
motives  of  others  in  given  situations.  It  is 
an  intellectual  process,  very  different  from 
the  direct  and  instinctive  perception  of 
motive  possessed  by  those  in  whom  the  or- 
gan of  Imitation  is  largely  developed. 

The  first  effect  their  purposes  by  acting 
on  the  objects  of  men's  wishes,  the  latter 
by  direct  guidance  of  those  wishes.  The  first 
may  be  skilful  in  perception,  but  only  the 
latter  can  be  perfect  in  execution.  One 
class  become  leaders  among  men  by  com- 
pelling them  through  the  force  of  circum- 
stances to  follow,  the  other  by  falling  into 
the  humors  of  those  around,  and  leading 
them  on  their  own  ground.  The  first  act 
by  cold  and  mechanical  means,  repelling 
love  through  the  iciness  and  self-absorption 
of  intellect,  and  when  they  fall,  fall  like 
the  tyrant,  without  friends,  without  sympa- 
thy, overwhelmed  by  triumphant  hatred  ; 
while  the  latter,  uniting  intellect  and  force 
with  the  winning  qualities  that  Imitation 
gives,  soothe  by  dissimulation  and  fascinate 
into  enthusiasm  those  on  whose  shoulders 
they  rise.    The  former  class  can  be  traced 


through  every  step  of  their  career  by  the 
means  they  have  adopted  to  bring  about 
results,  and,  consequently,  are  handed 
down  through  history  to  be  wondered  at, 
commented  on,  ana  understood  perhaps 
better  by  future  ages  than  the  one  in  which 
they  live ;  while  the  latter  are  only  known 
by  what  they  accomplish,  and  their  reputa- 
tion passes  away  with  the  generation  that 
knew  them  and  witnessed  their  wonderful 
power  and  the  splendor  of  their  personal 
attributes.  There  is  a  vagueness  about 
their  whole  life ;  no  deeds  or  exploits  to 
fasten  the  attention;  their  glory  seems 
wholly  illusory,  and  we  feel  disposed  to 
consider  it  as  only  the  din  of  wor^p  that 
each  age  sets  up  about  its  idols. 

There  is  the  same  indistinctness  about 
individuals  of  this  class  in  private  life,  but 
from  a  different  cause  ;  they  fill  so  many 
parts,  they  fall  in  so  completely  with  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion,  never  set  out  in  re- 
lief but  always  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  scene,  they  revolve  so  quickly  from  one 
phase  of  character  to  its  antij)odes,  that  we 
can  never  establish  their  true  proportions. 
Rapid  movement  seems  to  confuse  the 
inner  as  well  as  the  outer  vision.  By  this 
means,  and  by  their  well  worked  sympathy, 
they  mask  the  secret  antagonism  that  ex- 
ists whenever  man  meets  man. 

But  where  Imitation  is  wanting,  char- 
acter, in  beauty  or  repulsiveness,  stands 
clear  and  definitely  marked  in  every  deli- 
cate shade  before  the  mind's  eye.  Such 
men  please  those  of  their  own  sort,  and  the 
regard  is  lasting  ;  they  may  even  extort 
the  respect  of  their  opposites,  but  it  is  com- 
pulsory and  will  soon  change  into  the  re- 
taliation of  wounded  self-esteem. 

After  all,  there  is  no  real  power  or  dig- 
nity or  grandeur,  but  what  arises  from  the 
strong  soul,  skillfully  directed  by  the  tact 
of  Imitation.  Intellect  is  cold — neither 
men  nor  women  care  for  it.  It  is  sordid 
and  works  by  low  means  ;  it  grovels  in  the 
earth,  and  if  it  brings  about  illustrious  re- 
sults, does  it  by  the  vilest  tools.  Its  min- 
isters are  the  vices  of  mankind.  Every 
man  has  his  price,  was  Bonaparte's  maxim, 
and  where  his  clumsy  system  failed  he  eked 
it  out  with  hard  blows.  But  there  is  vir- 
tue and  weakness  as  well  as  vice,  and 
Mirabcau,  who  knew  this,  by  appealing 
directly  to  their  hearts,  walked  withoiit  ef- 
fort a  king  among  men. 
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Bonaparte  and  Mirebeau  are  exemplars 
of  these  two  classes.  In  the  studious  ha- 
bits of  the  youth  of  the  former,  iu  his  drud- 
gery in  the  cabinet,  in  his  ceaseless  ques- 
tioning on  his  campaigns  of  guides  and  of 
every  one  around  him,  we  find  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  mental  processes  by  which  he 
sought  and  gained  success.  Nothing  was 
too  humble  or  of  too  slight  importance  to 
escape  his  attention,  nothing  forgotten. — 
K^or  was  his  observation  a  mere  store-house 
of  useless  lumber,  for  his  capacious  intel- 
lect seised  facts  only  for  their  spirit,  and 
instantly  systematized  them  in  all  their 
relations  and  bearings.  Machiavellism  ho 
showed  no  lack  of,  but  it  was  the  astute- 
ness of  the  closet  and  the  cabinet,  and  re- 
quired the  co-operation  of  humbler  spirits 
possessing  the  shrewdness  of  Imitation j  to 
cany  it  out  successfully.  So  well  aware 
was  he  of  this  want  of  personal  power,  that 
after  his  Italian  campaigns,  and  until  his 
authority  was  well  established,  he  avoided 
showing  himself  in  public  ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  popular  ecstacies  at  the  early  victories 
of  the  young  hero,  the  new  divinity  of  the 
French  nation  was  for  a  long  time  an  un- 
known God.  The  distance  and  reserve  with 
which  he  treated  his  officers  in  his  first  cam- 
paigns, though  most  of  them  were  older  in 
years  and  experience  than  himself,  may 
have  been  owin^  to  his  knowledge  of  this 
one  weakness,  for  arrogance  never  seemed 
in  any  peculiar  degree  a  fault  in  his  dispo- 
sition. 

But  Mirabeau  sought  men  ;  in  h's  ad- 
versity he  had  been  the  slave  of  their  hu- 
mors, and  the  knowledge  and  adaptahility 
he  thus  gained  made  him  in  prosperity 
their  master.  Together  with  his  vivacious 
genius  and  vast  energies,  it  gave  him  al- 
most a  supernatural  influence  over  crowds 
and  individuals,  and  mesmcrically  men  were 
danled,  weakened,  prostrated.  There  was 
safety  onlv  in  Scythian  warfare — his  ene- 
mies fought  and  fled. 

In  theur  vices  as  well  as  in  public  con- 
duct, each  of  these  men  showed  the  ten- 
dency given  by  this  faculty.  Amativeness 
18  regarded  by  phrenologists  as  primarily 
not  tne  brute  mstinct,  but  as  a  simple  feel- 
ing, akin  in  its  nature'to  philo-progcnitive- 
ness.  It  b  not  ^'lust  through  some  plea- 
sing strainers  well  refined,"  but  it  is  a  pure 
element,  distorted  and  discolored  by  the 
earthy  mediam  through  which  it  passes.    It 


is  originally  love  for  the  object,  woman,  or 
man,  as  philo-progenitiveness  is  love  for  the 
object,  children.  But  men  and  women  and 
children  are  known  to  us  only  as  moral  and 
intellectual  beings.  The  outward  form  is 
only  the  veil  concealing  the  real  existence. 
Hence  the  faculty  making  known  to  us 
these  moral  and  intellectual  attributes  form- 
ing the  individual,  is  necessary  for  the  true 
action  of  amativeness.  This  faculty  is  Imi^ 
tatiofij  and  according  to  its  development, 
is  the  love  of  the  sexes  pure  or  earth-born. 
This  explains  the  indifference  and  even 
contempt  that  Bonaparte  always  evinced 
for  women.  They  never  gained  the  slight- 
est control  over  him.  His  kindly  and  af- 
fectionate feelings  were  enlisted  for  Jose- 
phine, but  even  she  had  no  personal  influ- 
ence with  him,  but  what  she  could  gain  by 
indirect  means  and  by  working,  unknown 
to  himself,  upon  his  motives.  His  love 
was  the  coldest,  most  soulless  sensuality. 

But  love,  with  Mirabeau,  though  wild 
and  undirected  by  principle  or  moderation , 
often  soared  to  the  dignity  of  romantic  pas- 
sion. For  Sophie  he  gladly  sought  toil 
and  seclusion — for  Sophie  he  moaned  away 
the  months  at  Vincennes.  But  this  very 
trait,  giving  him  a  nobility  and  a  happiness 
which  the  obtuser  nature  of  Napoleon 
never  rose  to,  by  the  fascination  it  imparted 
to  vice  when  pressed  into  its  service,  be- 
came, in  the  end,  a  material  cause  of  his 
ruin,  and  while  Bonaparte  always  kept  his 
passions  in  check,  Mirabeau  was,  at  last, 
lost  in  boundless  sensuality. 

Wherever  Imitation  is  unaccompanied 
by  strong  reflective  powers,  and  what  are 
called  the  perceptive  faculties  are  compa- 
ratively larger,  its  presence  is  indicated  by 
a  receding  but  expansive  forehead.  Should 
benevolence  and  wonder  be  also  well  de- 
veloped, the  forehead  assumes  a  beautifully 
swelling  and  rounded  appearance.  In  this 
conformation,  (reflection  being  deficient,) 
we  find  an  unconscious  tact,  a  delicate 
sense  of  propriety  and  grace  of  mood ;  but 
the  thought  being  wanting  that  takes  cog- 
nisance intelligently  of  the  relations,  bear- 
ings and  conditions  of  emotional  states,  we 
see  none  of  the  power  of  duplicity  that 
such  a  conjunction  would  manifest.  Where 
reflection  and  ImitationtixQ  both  developed, 
the  forehead  does  not  run  so  far  back,  but 
assumes  above  the  organ  of  comparison,  a 
peculiar  uprightness  of  appearance.    From 
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this  combination  flows  accurate  perception 
of  the  motives  of  others,  skill  in  accommo- 
dating ourselves  to  these  motives,  and  power 
to  revieic  them  understandingly .  Here 
then  we  have  shrewdness,  plausibility  and 
dissimulation.  Duplicity,  in  the  literal  and 
customary  acceptation  of  the  term,  conveys 
the  spirit  of  this  manifestation.  It  is  true 
that  a  well-balanced  character,  with  vigor- 
ous moral  attributes,  may  restrain  this  ten- 
dency, but  the  power  is  there,  and  there 
are  few  who  will  not  both  use  and  abuse 
power. 

Where  this  conformation  of  the  brain  is 
accompanied  by  indolent  impulses  or  a 
feeble  will,  there  is  a  great  susceptibility  to 
the  influence  of  others,  amounting  in  ex- 
treme cases  to  weakness ;  but  this  influ- 
ence must  be  open  and  personal,  and  not  the 
result  of  diplomacy,  for  such  persons,  read- 
ing motive  quickly,  break  loose  from  their 
chains  the  instant  they  find  they  are  made 
use  of.  It  is  very  different  from  the  infiitu- 
ation  of  the  man  with  resolute  energies  and 
will,  who,  from  small  Imitation^  is  proof 
against  all  direct  influence,  but  whose  ear 
once  gained,  bscomes  the  most  perfect  slave 
to  management.  Truth  and  sincerity  are 
powerless  before  him,  for  in  his  obtusencss 
he  sees  them  not,  and  only  hears  the  whis- 
perings of  the  familiar  fiend  at  his  elbow. 
The  only  recourse  is  by  a  like  art  to  dis- 
lodge the  foe  from  the  citadel. 

It  is  diflScult  to  give  the  analysis  and 
modes  of  manifestation  of  any  single  organ 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  ope- 
ration upon  it  of  the  rest  of  the  brain.  For 
instance,  stability  of  character  proceeds 
from  concentrativeness  and  firmness,  and 
levity  and  caprice  are  a  consequence  of 
their  feeble  action.  But  there  is  also  a 
peculiar  levity  arising  from  the  presence  of 
Imitation^  and  a  different  one  again  arising 
from  its  absence.  In  the  former  case  it 
springs,  as  wc  have  seen,  from  impressi- 
bility, and  such  persons  constantly  feel  an- 
noyance and  compunction  for  the  ease  with 
which  they  take  their  hue  from  circum- 
stances and  people  who,  in  reality,  arc  odi- 
ous to  their  habitual  moods.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  caprice  where  Imitation 
is  small,  which  proceeds  from  this  very 
unimprcssibility,  the  same  circumstances 
and  people  making  at  different  times  the 
most  varying  degree  of  impression.  From 
this  arises  a  wo(7(/me5*  of  disposition,  which  * 


is  short  or  lon^-Iived  accordingly  as  oon~ 
centrativeness  is  developed. 

These  views  meet  the  objection  often 
raised  against  phrenology,  as  respects  the 
organ  of  secretiveness,  that  persons  in  whom 
this  organ  is  only  moderately  marked,  are 
nevertheless  often  characterized  by  the  ut- 
most secresy  and  insincerity.  This  we  have 
seen  to  arise  from  a  combination  of  reflection 
and  Imitation  with  moderate  conscientious- 
ness. But  there  is  another  class  of  people 
who  along  with  the  most  conscientious  inge- 
nuousness about  actions  and  conduct,  show  a 
great  backwardness  in  manifesting  feeling 
by  language  even  to  their  nearest  and 
dearest  friends.  At  the  same  time  they 
have  the  most  intense  desire  to  make  it  ap- 
parent by  conduct,  or  tones,  or  manner. 
This  results  from  the  tact  of  Imitation 
which  perceives  intuitively  the  only  legiti- 
mate means  of  communication  of  feeling. 
Sentimentalism  arises  from  the  absence  of 
this  faculty,  and  is  the  endeavor  to  express 
by  intellectual  distinctions  what  the  intel- 
lect can  never  reach  in  its  essence. 

This  faculty  is  the  source  of  good  breed- 
ing. The  gentleman  is  bom,  not  made. 
Where  this  organ  is  large,  the  spirit  of  the 
forms  of  social  life  is  instantly  seized,  and 
their  general  reasonableness  consequently 
admitted.  But  where  it  is  deficient,  there 
is  always  at  first  an  indifference  and  con- 
tempt for  the  amenities  of  society,  which 
the  individual  calls  independence  or  oddity, 
but  the  world  knows  to  be  brutish  stupidi- 
ty. When  sharp  lessons  teach  him  that 
these  graceful  restraints  are,  in  reality,  in- 
exorable laws,  he  becomes  a  trembling  and 
abject  slave  of  these  very  forms ;  for,  not 
comprehending  the  spirit  of  the  law,  he 
must  necessarily  go  by  the  letter.  Vulga- 
rity of  manner  then,  (the  vulgarity  of  feel- 
ing lies  deeper,)  when  seen  in  uncultured 
men,  is  manifested  as  brutality  and  harsh- 
ness ;  when  found  in  polished  life,  it  as- 
sumes the  form  of  fastidiousness,  punctilio 
and  a  blind  stickling  for  conventional  dis- 
tinctions. 

Imitation  along  with  Comparison  and 
Causality  though  producing  attractive 
qualities  in  social  intercourse,  is  not  mani- 
fested by  mere  copiousness  of  conversation. 
It  is  silent,  though  intensely  observant. 
The  silent  man,  exclaims  the  man  of  con* 
versational  parts,  hides  by  his  brevity  his 
scantiness   of  ideas.     Why,  thou  talking 
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fiaUow,  he  is  your  master !  Whilst  you  are 
expatiating,  lost  in  the  mates  of  thought  or 
intelleetaia  disquisition,  he  is  quietly  taking 
the  length  and  hreadth  of  your  very  soul. 
He  is  watchinff  yourself,  not  the  muddy 
flow  of  your  ideas.  Your  thoughts  pass 
unheeded  by,  while  the  feeling  that  prompts 
them  and  your  habitual  moods  are  shadow- 
ed forth  on  his  counsciousness,  as  on  a 
mirror. 

These  views  of  the  functions  of  Imitation 
may  suggest  an  explanation  of  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  Wit.  Mirthfulness  has  been 
claimed  as  an  intellectual  faculty,  and  its 
fhnctions  supposed  to  be  the  perception  of 
differenoes,  aS  the  fanction  of  comparison 
is  the  perception  of  analogies.  The  shrewd- 
ness generally  observed  in  humorous  peo- 
ple has  prolmbly  assisted  in  forming  this 
opinion.  Such  an  hypothesis  accounts  for 
the  smiles  and  laughter  of  mirthfulness  as 
nothing  more  than  the  natural  language  by 
which  many  other  of  the  emotions  manifest 
themselves  when  pleasurably  excited.  But 
the  sense  of  analogy  would  seem  to  be 
merely  a  result  of  the  operation  of  a  pecu- 
liar element  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  which 
takes  eoffnizance  of  certain  states  or  condi- 
tions of  things  upon  different  sets  of  objects. 
Analogy  then  is  not  a  primary  power  of 
perception,  and  in  this  view  would  need  no 
corresponding  perception  of  differences, 
more  than  is  afforded  by  the  non-action  of 
the  element  from  which  analogy  itself  flows. 
The  laughter  too  of  mirthfulness,  we  think 
observation  will  show  to  differ  as  much  from 
the  mamfestations  of  the  other  emotions, 
88  the  sardonic  smile  of  mingled  destiuc- 
tiveness  and  self-esteem  does  from  the  Cu- 
pid's bow  set  on  the  lips  by  the  placidity  of 
approbativeness. 

Sheer  wit,  we  would  consider  as  the 
manifestation  of  the  various  intellectual 
powers.  It  produces  no  mirth  or  merri- 
menty  but  only  a  sense  of  satisfaction, 
8iieh  as  is  felt  at  any  well  demonstrated 
proposition  or  lucid  train  of  reasoning. 
Of  this  nature  were  the  conceits  of  the 
early  English  poets  and  dramatists,  which 
were  in  bad  taste,  since  they  were  merely 
intellectual,  and  oould  give  no  assistance 
in  the  dramatic  representation  of  feeling. 
Bat  when  Imitation  biings  up  the  mani- 
festadons  of  the  emotions  as  objects  or 
fbcts,  then  from  their  congruity  starts  out 
the  flame  of  ideality^  and  from  their  in- 


congruity proceeds  ^Ivanically  the  lam- 
bent fire  of  mirth.  This  is  humor^  having 
all  the  warmth  and  life  of  feeling.  But 
mirthfulness  may  be  largely  developed  when 
Imitation  is  not  equally  active  to  furnish 
the  conditions,  or  the  conditions  may  be 
there  when  mirthfulness  is  not  in  a  cor- 
responding degree  excited.  From  this 
arises  two  varieties  of  humorous  manifesta- 
tion. In  one  the  humor  is  ever  ready, 
easily  reproduced  for  the  purposes  of  nar- 
ration, and  accompanied  by  great  shrewd- 
ness (the  off-spring  of  Imitation)  but  the 
mirth  is  less  intense  ;  in  the  other  there  is  a 
comparative  dullness  in  receiving  humorous 
impressions,  and  an  incapability  of  convey- 
ing them  to  others,  but  the  most  acute  enjoy- 
ment when  once  the  perception  is  aroused. 
These  distinctions  are  well  illustra- 
ted in  the  national  English  and  Irish 
characteristics.  Irish  drollery  has  in 
it  more  of  readiness  and  shrewdness  than 
of  merriment.  It  is  perennial — not  kept 
only  for  companionship,  but  as  inseparable 
from  the  Irishman  as  his  shillelah.  It  is 
his  fashion  of  thought,  and  is  as  constant 
to  him  in  depression  and  sorrow  and  sick- 
ness, as  in  festivity  and  the  joyousncss  of 
health.  Imitation  is  a  striking  trait  in 
the  Irish  character ;  it  shows  itself  in  the 
national  blarney,  in  their  quick  and  hearty 
sympathy,  in  their  quick  assimilation  with 
all  circumstances  and  people,  and  in  their 
tendency  to  diasimulation.  The  English- 
man on  the  other  hand,  is  slow  to  compre- 
hend the  conditions  of  humor,  but  when 
once  perceived,  his  mirth  and  enjoyment 
are  obstreperous.  He  consequently  de- 
lights in  broad  farce,  and  in  all  humorous 
literature  in  which  these  conditions  are 
most  palpable.  "  His  wit's  an  oyster 
knife  that  hacks  and  hews,''  and  ho  can 
never  attain  the  quizzing  drollery  (although 
he  affects  it)  of  the  sister  Isle,  nor  the 
well-hidden  sarcasm  of  the  Frenchman. 
Mirthfulness  is  largely  developed  in  the 
English,  and  Imitation  correspondindy 
deficient.  Its  want  is  manifested  in  the 
brutality  of  the  manners  of  the  lower  classes 
in  spite  of  the  sterling  national  qualities,  in 
their  solitary  habits,  in  the  insolation  of 
character  observed  in  individuals,  in  their 
coldness  of  address  where  there  is  really  no 
coldness  of  heart,  and  by  a  shrinking  from 
the  display  of  anything  like  feeling  to  a 
degree  that  would  simulate  the  absence  of 
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cordiality  ;  unlike  the  Irishman,  who  feels 
instinctively  the  degree  to  which  friendli- 
ness and  good-feeling  may  be  made  ap- 
parent, and  is  gracefully  and  naturally 
hearty. 

This  organ  is  deficient  in  all  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  ;  their  habits  of  patient  drudg- 
ery and  secluded  thought  are  checks  to  its 
developement  But  wherever  climate  or 
the  easy  means  of  subsistence  create  aver- 
sion to  mental  or  bodily  occupation,  men 
congregate,  not  for  conversation  but  for  in- 
tercourse. As  the  dreamy  hours  float  by, 
each  mood  of  the  soul  as  it  is  aroused  in 
the  breast  of  one  is  communicated  to  the 
others,  and  thus  cloud  after  cloud  rises  and 
passes  away,  covering  with  the  same  lights 
and  shadows  the  whole  moral  horizon. 
Hence  the  nations  of  the  South  of  Europe 
have  this  power  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
negro  has  it ;  he  gained  it  beneath  his  na- 
tive palms,  as  he  idled  through  the  sultry 
day  or  danced  and  sang  away  the  night. 
On  our  shores  it  gives  him  his  pliant  sup- 
ple nature — his  docility,  bending  to  the 
harsher  vigor  of  his  white  master.  It  is 
manifested  in  his  mimicry,  his  fondness  for 
caricature,  and  in  the  constant  allusions  in 
the  sonars  and  melodies  of  his  race  to  the 
natural  language  and  habits  of  the  brute 
creation. 

The  North  American  Indian  has  it ;  the 
long  periods  of  idleness  between  the  labors 
of  the  chase,  and  the  absence  of  intellec- 
tual pre- occupation  afford  room  for  its 
growth.  He,  too,  like  the  African,  finds 
acute  enjoyment  in  the  caricature  that  the 
natural  language  of  animals  present  to 
the  same  feelings  in  men.  From  this  fa- 
culty together  with  his  native  dignity 
arises  the  good  breeding  of  the  red  man. 

In  tlie  white  inhabitants  of  the  Southern 
States  it  is  strongly  marked,  and  produces 
in  conjunction  with  their  other  sectional 
characteristics,  their  suave  and  winning  cor- 
diality. North  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  though  there  is  less  leisure,  there  is 
more  collision,  and  we  accordingly  find  the 
marks  of  this  trait  in  the  universal  good 
humor  and  consideration  of  the  American 
character. 

In  young  children  this  faculty  assumes 
the  appearance  of  roguishness.  In  the 
brute  creation  it  becomes  the  gregarious 
instinct.  By  its  mysterious  power,  my- 
riads of  wild  animals  on  prairies  and  pam- 


pas and  South  African  plains  are  moved  at 
once,  electrically  and  by  a  common  im- 
pulse .  It  swells  in  the  notes  of  songsters 
and  beams  in  the  serene  eyes  of  grazing 
kine. 

As  we  write  this,  a  group  of  children 
beneath  the  window  are  romping  with  a 
dog.  He  has  a  stick  in  his  mouth  which 
the  children  try  to  take  from  him.  He 
waits  till  the  little  crowd  come  close  to  him 
and  almost  seize  the  stick,  then  twists  out  of 
their  clutches,  and  amid  shouts  and  laagh- 
ter,  tears  over  the  grass.  Now  he  awaits 
their  onset,  his  eyes  starting  out  of  his  head 
with  delight.  There  is  Imitation  and 
Mirthfiilness  for  you  !  What  mute  merri- 
ment! There  is  nothing  cynical  in  his 
laugh  at  any  rate.  He  understands  the 
fun,  and  the  children  understand  him,  and 
together  they  converse  in  the  heartiest  and 
freshest  and  oldest  of  tongues. 

If  you  would  witness  these  colloquies  of 
the  humbler  creation,  seek  tlie  fields  and 
crawl  through  thicket  and  hazel  to  the  foot 
of  some  tree  where  a  fl  ick  of  crows  are 
holding  ther  noon-day  caucus !  How  they 
peck  and  flout  and  claw  each  other ! 
What  gratulations !  What  chattering  and 
clattering  on  everyside !  What  nods  and 
becks  and  wreathed  smiles  !  Here  sits  a 
grave  circle  of  seniors  in  debate  on  the 
prospects  of  the  commonwealth,  and  every 
man  talking  at  once.  Here  is  a  group  of 
youngsters,  gibing,  tumbling,  sparring ; 
on  that  branch  is  an  incipient  flirtation — 
yonder  another  plainly  progressing  to  its 
fruition ;  above  us  is  an  orator  addressing 
the  meeting — a  sly  looking  fellow  pulls  him 
by  the  tail,  he  loses  his  balance  and  turns 
a  somerset  among  the  twigs.  Then  what 
a  hoarse  cackle  bursts  forth !  what  sboats 
and  cawings !  even  the  elders  join  in  the 
joke  and  croak  grimly. 

While  imitation  is  in  this  way  necessary 
for  the  action  of  mirthfulness,  it  is  in  the 
same  manner  conducive  to  a  frame  of  mind 
of  a  very  different  cast.  Punishment  in  a 
future  world  has  been  thought  to  consist 
in  a  complete  unfolding  to  the  memory,  of 
the  thoughts,  scenes,  transactions,  secret 
wishes  and  open  transgressions  of  a  life- 
time. This  chaos  of  contending  passions, 
the  good  torn  with  remorse  for  the  evil  it 
has  permitted,  and  sighing  over  the  truth 
it  has  neglected,  the  evil  regretting  the 
good  it  unwillingly  allowed  ana  still  gnaw- 
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ing  OTer  each  malign  purpose  left  unac- 
eomplLshed,  would  be  a  Pandemonium  in 
the  breast  of  every  man  to  which  physical 
tortures  could  add  no  sting.  A  similar 
state  of  mind  is  produced,  not  with  regard 
to  time  past  but  time  present,  by  the  facul- 
ty we  are  discussing.  This  very  pliability 
brings  up  at  the  same  moment  the  most 
opposite  and  distracting  moods.  The  same 
incongruity  that  creates  mirth,  produces 
along  with  it,  a  jar  and  clash  of  pain,  re- 
Bolting  not  from  mirthfulness  itself,  but 
from  the  contrariety  of  feeling  which  is  its 
condition.  We  believe  that,  universally, 
humor  cannot  exist  without  the  sense  of 
repolsiveness — the  skeleton  at  the  feast. 
To  be  able  to  soar  into  the  region  of  truth 
and  honor  and  ideal  beauty,  and  with  equal 
facility,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  to 
wallow  in  the  sty  of  the  sensualist,  to  rise 
with  Plato  in  worship  of  the  good  and  beau- 
tiful, and  in  the  very  instant  to  sneer  with 
the  ribald  and  the  debauched,  now  with 
heroes  looking  boldly  at  death  and  laugh- 
ingf  now  viewing  with  pale  lips  the  narrow 
grave  and  its  skeleton,  such  heart  music  as 
this  is  the  moaning  of  threatening  ruin,  con- 
fusion, madness. 

Snch  was  Swift.  Each  impulse  of  good 
was  met  by  a  taunt  from  the  fiend  within 
bim,  each  malign  and  unholy  thought  was 
Dg^ied  over  by  the  lingering  good,  each 
jest  that  set  the  table  in  a  roar  was  a  wail 
of  agony  from  his  diseased  heart.  The 
teee  conld  never  live  with  such  hurricanes 
howUng  through  its  branches,  but  withered 
at  the  top. 

Hamorous  men  arc  always  subject  to 
ienible  fits  of  depression,  which  is  not  re- 
aetbn,  for  the  gayety  of  mirthfulness  is 
VMT  difierent  from  the  gayety  of  health 
tad  animal  spirits.  It  is  the  workings  of 
fldi  &ciilty.    To  this  also  may  be  ascribed 


the  gloom  and  waywardness  of  the  irritahile 
genus — the  miserable  desponding  lives  of 
men  of  genius. 

Reader,  knowest  thou  the  hum  that  the 
labor  of  men  sends  echoing  through  nature  ? 
the  dim  unsyllabled  sounds  traversing  the 
fields  of  air,  rising  frem  busy  handcrafts 
around  us }  Even  on  western  plains, 
where  each  man^s  home  is  an  island  in  the 
grassy  wilderness,  where  the  nearest  plough- 
man seems  a  crawling  speck,  even  there 
the  fine  vibrations  quiver,  although  our 
careless  apprehension  may  notice  nothing 
but  the  most  absolute  quiet ;  for  when  the 
Sabbath  lifts  the  curse  of  toil  from  weary 
shoulders,  the  murmur  ceases.  The  still- 
ness becomes  brooding  and  solemn — it  is 
the  thanks  of  resting  millions. 

This  silence,  the  hush  of  the  Sabbath 
morn,  resembles  the  lives  of  one  of  the  two 
great  classes  we  have  been  describing. 
Few  sounds  reach  them  in  tlicir  seclusion, 
but,  shut  out  from  the  living  and  breathing 
world,  they  are  hermits  in  the  midst  of 
crowds.  They  see  action,  wrong-doing, 
suffering,  the  strivings  and  wrestlings  of 
men,  but  the  clue  of  all  this  movement, 
the  spirit  that  moves  the  whole  is  never  re- 
vcahid  to  their  clouded  apprehension.  In 
lon:lin3ss  they  live,  in  equal  solitude  they 
die. 

But  often  circumstances  have  hidden  the 
native  talent,  and  opportunity  alone  is 
wanting  for  development.  Habits  of  ab- 
straction, forced  seclusion,  a  youth  of  books 
will  not  wholly  extinguish  the  fire — it  still 
smoulders  on.  After  years  may  remove 
the  incubus,  and  then  what  a  joung  and 
infinite  world  becomes  visible  !  What  new 
regions — what  inviting  explorations !  How 
the  eager  lips  drink  of  the  sparkling  life  ! 
But  there  are  dregs  in  the  cup.     T.  C.  C. 
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CONGRESSIONAL    SUMMARY. 


It  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  record  the 
death  of  General  Zachary  'fayior,  President 
of  the  United  States.  At  thirty- five  minutes 
past  ten  of  the  evening  of  July  9,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  President  Taylor  ex- 
pired after  a  brief  illness,  occasioned  by  ex- 
posure on  the  fourth  of  July. 

This  event,  so  totally  unexpected  from  the 
well  known  vigor  of  health  always  enjoyed 
by  the  President,  has  been  met  by  the  most 
unequivocal  and  sincere  regret  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  from  men  of  all  parties. 
None  were  prepared  to  see  the  veteran  who 
had  passed  through  severe  military  duties  in 
the  swamps  of  Florida,  and  on  the  plains  of 
Mexico,  unharmed  by  bullet  or  pestilence, 
struck  down  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  and 
in  the  hii^h  station  to  which  his  country  had 
raised  him. 

The  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  unbending 
rectitude  of  President  Taylor,  had  drawn  out 
not  only  the  attachment  of  those  of  his  own 
polilicjil  principles,  but  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  his  warmest  opponents.  The  unaf- 
fected symplicity  of  his  cnaracter,  and  his  re- 
publican plainnessof  manners,  contrasted  with 
the  je:reatness  of  his  military  achievements, 
had  inspired  in  all  hearts  a  pride  in  him  as 
being  the  man  of  the  times.  We  fully  believe 
that  the  grandeur  of  his  public  career,  and 
the  unpretending  integrity  of  his  private  life, 
thou<;h  acknovvledged  now,  will  only  meet 
with  due  appreciation  from  posterity.  His 
virtues  are  now  partially  concealed  by 
the  rush  of  events  into  which  the  latter  por- 
tion of  his  life  was  thrown.  But  when  the 
present  becomes  history,  what  is  now  love  for 
an  eminent  fellow-citizen,  will  become  en- 
thusiasm for  the  republican  chief. 

His  last  words  were: — "I  am  prepared; 
I  have  endeavored  to  do  my  duty." 

In  the  elevation  of  General  Zachary  Taylor 
to  the  Presidency,  we  see  not  only  the  virtues 
of  the  man,  but  the  presence  of  similar  char- 
acteristics in  the  people  whose  votes  raised 
him  into  power.  We  see  not  only  the  admira- 
tion for  military  deeds,  which  proceeds  from 
the  element  of  ardor  and  enterprise,  that  the 
votes  of  the  youth  of  our  country  give  to  our 
national  institutions,  but  the  straight-forward 
views,   and   the   home-loving  habits  of   the 


great  body  of  oar  feUow-citizeos.  The  quiet 
parlor  at  the  White  House  was  the  home,  not 
only  of  President  Taylor,  but  of  the  genius  of 
the  American  people.  Few  men  rise  into 
power  except  by  embodying  in  their  own  per- 
sons, the  thoughts,  opinion,  or  wishes  of  those 
with  whom  the  power  rests.  Here  lies  the 
source  of  the  universal  sorrow  that  chilled  the 
whole  country  on  the  death  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent. Zachary  Taylor,  with  all  his  military 
renown,  would  have  been  out  of  place  at  the 
head  of  the  French  republic ;  with  all  his  plain- 
ness and  freedom  from  ostentation,  be  would 
never  have  suited  the  earlier  revolutionists  of 
the  same  nation.  As  much  as  the  sober,  law- 
abiding,  conservative  liberty  of  our  people 
differs  from  the  revelry  and  license  of  that 
period,  does  President  Taylor  differ  from  their 
sans  cullottes  chiefs ;  and  for  like  reasons,  the 
republican  simplicity  at  Washington  could 
never  degenerate  into  the  splendor  of  the  Court 
of  Versailles. 

The  same  stern  virtues  and  simple  dignity 
that  early  Rome  demanded  in  her  generals 
and  civic  leaders,  mitigated  in  this  age  by  a 
higher  civilization,  have  raised  to  the  presi- 
dency the  mild  and  kind-hearted;  but  resolute 
man  that  a  nation  now  mourns. 

The  following  judicious  observations,  taken 
from  the  Literary  World  of  July  20,  show  the 
singular  degree  in  which  the  feelings  of  the 
country  had  become  enlisted  in  the  welfare  of 
its  first  citizen  : 

**One  of  the  most  affecting  incidents  we 
have  heard  connected  with  the  death  of  Gene- 
ral Taylor;  that  great  event  which  has,  more 
than  any  similar  incident  of  many  years, 
touched  the  heart  of  the  American  community, 
is  the  circumstance  of  crowds  of  the  country 
people  flocking  to  the  railway  stations  to  as- 
certain if  this  sudden  report  could  be  true. 
This  individualizes  to  our  minds  the  interest 
in  the  late  President  felt  by  the  masses,  which 
seems  vague  and  indefinite,  abstract  and  re- 
mote, when  spoken  of  simply  as  felt  by  the 
country.  The  nation  collectively  does  feel 
this  calamity,  but  in  this  incident  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  people  who  compose  the  com- 
munity. We  see  the  men  coming  from  their 
houses  and  from  their  labors,  seeking  news  of 
a  personal  friend,  and  we  may  imagine  some 
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among  tfaem  grievine  as  if  a  part  of  their  own 
life  bad  been  taken  from  them.  To  each,  Pre- 
rident  Taylor  had  appeared  a  revival  of  the 
rreat  first  incumbent  of  the  office.  They  saw 
IQ  him,  and  the  thought  at  least  did  honor  to 
their  hopes  and  wishes,  the  inheritor  of  the 
▼irtues  of  Georee  Washington.  They  had 
lored  to  couple  Die  names  together  and  trace 
the  parallel  m  their  lives  and  /ortunes.  There 
were  grounds  for  the  suggestion  of  resem- 
blance. Both  were  remarKable.  not  merely 
for  their  military  and  civic  worth,  but  for  the 
same  modesty  and  sincerity  in  its  manifesta- 
tion. Talking  with  neither  at  Washington 
'wonld  yon  have  heen  likely  to  to  be  reminded 
of  the  ■oldier.  They  did  not  carry  the  mili- 
tary man  out  of  the  camp  or  battle  field. 
Members  of  a  profession,  the  military,  the 
Biost  prone  to  public  display  and  the  exercise 
of  personal  vanity, — a  profession  living  on 
the  Dreath  of  popular  admiration  in  proportion 
as  it  is  essentially  unsupported  by  the  healthy 
natiual  instincts  of  society — ^neither  bore  about 
him  that  atmosphere  of  egotism  apt  to  invest 
great  popular  commanders.  People  heard  no 
tmmpetings  from  Washington  of  Trenton,  or 
from  Taylor  of  Buena  Vista.  The  latter  can 
affind  to  throw  discredit  on  the  horrors  of  war 
"-as  he  did.  A  consequence  of  this  modera- 
tion renrding  his  military  calling  is  seen  in 
the  notices  written  of  him  since  his  death. 
His  friends  seem  to  have  forgotten  his  brilliant 
lAsxican  victories  in  their  consideration  of  him 
as  a  man,  a  lover  of  justice,  of  moderation,  of 
ample  habits,  the  firm  patriot  and  Protector  of 
the  union, — the  President  of  the  whole  Ame- 
rican People.  His  memory,  it  is  felt,  does  not 
need  the  tinsel  glorification  of  ordinary  mili- 
tary fiime. 

•'The  poblic  view  of  President  Taylor  of 
late  was  blended  with  the  consideration  of  the 
pecnliar  state  Questions  in  which  his  office 
WIS  eonnected.  It  will  now  return  to  the  man 
■s  he  first  became  known  to  the  people  in  the 
half-forgotten  epithet,  <'01dZack."  His  dough- 
ty resolution,  his  courage,  his  honrsty,  his 
phin  sincerity,  his  simple  '*  rough  and  ready-' 
■aaners,  come  back  to  us  as  we  recall  the 
tina  when  the  whole  nation  hung  in  suspense 
upon  his  movements  in  a  fcreign  land,  with 
lus  isblated  band  of  our  countrymen  in  Mox- 
ieo;  when  he  was  in  danger  and  in  peril,  and 
die  perplexities  of    statesmanship  at  home 
vould  have  been  aggravated  by  his  defeat, — 
birt  that  defeat  was  never  heard  of.     Still  he 
foight  on  and  fought  it  out,  repaired  all  the 
mors  of  the  campaign  by  victory,  and  still 
laoained  the  placid,  calm  Zachary  Taylor, 
lith  not  a  trace  of  egotism  or  vanity  about 
^.    It  was  felt  that  enough  of  the  man  lay 
Uder  the  soldier  to  support  the  civilian,  and 

^such  virtues  were  useful  to  any  station. 

'Ibey  were  fast  proving  so  in  the  capital, 


amidst  the  most  important  trials  of  the  State. 
When  familiarity  with  public  business  had  ri- 
pened his  self-confidence,  he  would,  we  may 
be  assured,  have  stood  more  prominently  for- 
ward in  the  State,  and  have  held  no  indistinct 
position,  whatever  the  cost,  in  the  mainte- 
nance ojf  every  sound  principle  of  morale  and 
right,  before  the  public  eye." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society,  in 
New  York,  President  Charles  King,  of  Colum- 
bia College,  made  the  following  eloquent  re- 
marks : 

The  fact  that  such  a  man  presided  over  the 
country — when  Disunion  raised  its  hideous 
head,  was  of  itself  a  guarantee — slaveholder  as 
he  was,  that  he  would  not  permit  the  fiepublic 
to  receive  any  detriment,  and  although  men,  the 
most  eminent  amon^  the  statesmen  of  our 
country,  took  other  views — not  to  say  conflict- 
ing views — the  confidence,  that  having  tho- 
roughly deliberated  upon  the  policy  adopted 
by  him,  the  President  would  adhere  to  it,  re- 
lieved the  question  of  much  embarrassment, 
and  the  public  mind  of  much  anxiety.  Repo- 
sing with  entire  faith  in  this  conviction,  I  was 
startled,  as  by  the  voice  of  an  earthquake,  and 
almost  with  the  earthquakes'  ominous  por- 
tent, at  the  annunciation  of  General  Taylor's 
death. 

It  would  be  unseasonable  wholly  on  this 
occasion,  and  to  such  an  audience  quite  super- 
fluous, to  dwell  upon  the  military  career  of 
Gen.  Taylor.  It  is  too  brilliant,  as  well  as 
too  recent,  to  require  anything  more  than  this 
partial  allusion  to  it,  as  developing  the  virtues, 
the  moderation,  and  the  humanity  of  high 
Christian  civilization  and  morality,  not  less 
signally  than  the  martial  qualities  of  valor  and 
enterprise  in  battle,  and  of  fortitude  and  self- 
reliance  in  all  privation  and  difliculties. 

Returning  laurel-crowned  and  victorious 
from  a  foreign  war,  he  was  hailed,  from  his 
first  landing  on  his  native  strand,  as  the  future 
President.  With  what  unaffected  modesty  he 
received  these  new  honors — how  scrupulously 
he  abstained  from  any  and  every  step  that  might 
look  like  seeking  this  high  oflice — how  calmly 
and  how  simply,  when  installed  as  President, 
he  bore  his  honors — how  resolutely  he  has 
encountered  the  urgent  claims  of  the  station 
upon  all  his  faculties — and  with  what  truly 
national  views  he  had  inaugurated  his  admin- 
istration— I  need  not  attempt  to  recite.  But 
when  contrasting  the  universal  trust  in  him, 
to  carry  the  country  triumphantly  through  its 
difficulties — with  the  suddenness  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  overthrow  from  the  summit  of 
earthly  power — we  reflect  upon  our  shivered 
hopes  and  frail  human  reliances — we  may 
exclaim  with  the  eloquent  French  preacher, 
**God  alone  is  great;"  and  although,  in  the 
presumption  of  human  success,  we  be  too  lit- 
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tie  mindful  of  this  truth,  it  is  most  irresistibly 
brought  home  to  every  heart  by  one  such  sig- 
nal demonstration  as  that  we  are  now  called  to 
mourn. 

I  confess  myself,  sir,  to  have  been,  and  still 
to  be  deeply  moved  by  this  most  unexpected 
and  most  lamented  death.  With  no  other  in- 
terest now  ill  political  men  and  political  events 
than  such  as  belongs  to  every  citizen  of  a  Re- 
public— and,  albeit,  withdrawn,  most  happily 
lor  myself,  fiom  the  public  arena,  where  for 
60  many  years  I  was  an  earnest  combatant,  I 
yet  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  scenes  pass- 
ing at  Washington.  What  American,  loving 
his  country,  could  bel  But  I  had  been  little 
excited  by  them,  and  not  at  all  by  the  hot 
breath  of  Disunion,  sent  forth  by  turbulent 
agitators  at  the  seat  of  Government — living  in 
their  own  little  circle,  heating  each  other  by  re- 
ci})rocal  action — and  uttering  the  cries  of  their 
crazy  fanaticism  as  though  it  were  the  great 
voice  of  the  people.  I  knew  that  the  masses 
were  sound — and  that,  however  politicians 
might  rave,  they  could  not  and  would  not  be 
permitted  to  shake  the  glorious  fabric  of  our 
Union. 

I  trusted  in  these  masses — and  I  trusted,  too, 
in  that  single-hearted  patriotic  brave  old  sol- 
dier, whom  the  unerring  instinct  of  those 
masses  had  called  from  the  field  to  the  Execu- 
tive chair.  Other  men  there  were  of  all  par- 
ties, better  known  and  more  eminent  than  he, 
as  trained  and  practised  statesmen — but  none 
of  those  in  so  great  a  degree  as  he,  took  hold 
of  the  popular  heart,  and  inspired  it  with  the 
confidence,  that  in  the  Presidential  chair,  as  at 
Palo  Alto,  Resaca,  Monterey,  and  Buena  Vis- 
ta, he  would  be  master  of  himself,  and,  there- 
fore, probably  master  of  events. 

In  presence  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Webster  spoke  in  eulogy  of  President 
Taylor,  to  the  following  effect  : 

At  a  time  when  remarkable  health  and  hap- 
piness is  enjoyed  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, it  has  pleased  Divme  Providence  to  visit 
the  Houses  of  Congress  with  repeated  occa- 
sions of  mourning  and  lamentation.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  Session,  we  have 
followed  two  of  our  members  to  their  last 
home ;  and  we  are  now  called  upon  to  take  a 
part  in  the  solemnities  of  the  funeral  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Truly  has  a 
great  man  fallen  among  us.  The  late  Presi- 
dent, a  soldier  by  profession,  after  a  splendid 
career  of  military  service,  had,  at  the  close  of 
the  war  with  Mexico,  inspired  the  people  of 
the  United  States  with  such  a  regard  and  con- 
fidence, that,  without  solicitation,  or  devious 
policy,  without  turning  a  hair's  breadth  from 
the  path  of  duty,  the  popular  vote  and  voice 
conferred  upon  him  the  highest  civil  authority 
in  the  nation.  We  cannot  forget  that  the  pub- 
lic feeling  was  carried  away  in  a  degree  by 


the  eclat  of  military  renown.  A  high  respect 
for  noble  feats  of  arms  has  ever  been  found 
in  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  a  popular 
government.  But  it  was  not  to  this  alone 
that  President  Taylor  owed  his  acceptability 
with  the  people  and  his  advancement  to  high 
civil  trust.  •*  1  believe,"  said  Mr.  Webster, 
*^that,  associated  with  these  qualities,  there 
was  spread  throughout  the  community  a  high 
degree  of  confidence  and  faith  in  the  integnty 
and  honor  and  uprightness  of  the  man.  I 
believe  he  was  especially  regarded  as  both  a 
firm  and  mild  man,  in  the  exercise  of  authori- 
ty. And  I  have  observed  more  than  once  in 
this,  and  in  other  popular  governments,  that 
the  prevalent  motives  with  the  masses  of  man- 
kind, for  conferring  high  power  on  individu- 
als, is  a  confidence  in  their  mildness.  Their 
parental  protection  is  regarded  as  a  sure  and 
safe  character.  The  people  naturally  feel  safe 
where  they  feel  themselves  to  be  under  the 
control  and  protection  of  sober  council — ^men 
of  impartial  minds,  and  a  general  paternal  su- 
perintendence. I  suppose,  sir,  that  no  case 
ever  happened  in  the  very  best  days  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  where  any  man  found  him- 
self clothed  with  the  highest  authority  in  the 
State,  under  circumstances  more  repelling  all 
suspicion  of  personal  application,  all  suspicion 
of  pursuing  any  crooked  path  in  politics,  or 
all  suspicion  of  having  been  actuated  by  sin- 
ister views  and  purposes,  than  in  the  case  of 
the  worthy,  and  eminent,  and  distinguished, 
and  good  man,  whose  death  we  now  deplore." 

Mr.  Seward's  speech  in  Senate,  July  2, 
1850.  The  Compromise  Bill  being  under 
consideration,  Mr.  Seward  having  me  floor, 
spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

If  an  alien  in  our  land  were  to  enter  here 
during  these  debates,  he  would  ask  whether 
California  was  a  stranger  and  an  enemy,  or 
an  unwelcome  intruder,  or  a  fugitive,  power- 
less, and  importunate,  or  a  dangerous  oppres- 
sor. California  is  none  of  this.  She  iuu 
yielded  to  persuasion,  and  not  to  conquest ; 
she  has  delivered  to  us  the  treasures  of  the 
eastern  world ;  but  she  refuses  to  allow  us  to 
buy  and  sell  each  other  within  her  domain. 
This  is  the  head  and  front  of  her  offending. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  recom- 
mends that  California  shall  be  admitted  un- 
conditionally, while  a  committee  of  the  Senate 
insists  on  conditions. 

I  prefer,  said  Mr.  Seward,  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestion,  not  merely  because  it  is  Che 
President's,  though  he  fully  trusted  in  his 
patriotism  and  wisdom,  nor  out  of  disrespect 
to  the  statesmen  by  whom  it  was  opposed^ 
but  because  the  proposed  conditions  were  un- 
reasonable and  oppressive  in  regard  to  Cali- 
fornia. These  conditions  are  the  establish- 
ment of   a  territorial  government  in  New 
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Mexico,  silent  concerning  slavery ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  like  government  at  Washing* 
ton;  a  compromise  of  a  border  dispute  be* 
tween  New  Mexico  and  Texas;  and  some 
collateral  conditions  respecting  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Colambia,  the  recapture  of  fugi- 
tives, etc.  It  is  not  contended  that  California 
needs  the  aid  of  those  measures ;  but  she  is 
avowedly  taxed  to  carry  in  safety  into  port, 
what  would  be  utterly  lost  without  such  assist- 
ance. 

And  why  should  California  be  subjected 
to  this  embarrassment?    She  does  not  come 
to  us  without  right;  for  she  has  a  treaty 
which  is  neither  denied  nor  questioned.    Her 
necessities  are  great,  for  her  anomalous  con- 
dition touches  not  only  our  sense  of  justice, 
but  our  compassion.     She  is  not  the  cause  of 
these  difficulties,  for  she  neither  brought  the 
states  into  confederation,  nor  framed  the  con- 
stitution ;  she  neither  planted  slavery  in  the 
slave  states,  nor  uprooted  it  in  the  free  states ; 
she  neither  invades  New  Mexico  with  Texas, 
nor  resists   Texas  with  New  Mexico ;   she 
neither  buys,  sells,  holds,  emancipates,   re- 
claims, or  harbors  slaves;   she  has  neither 
speech  nor  vote  in  this  angry  strife;  she  has 
cut  loose  from  the  slight  poliiical  connection 
she  had  with  Utah  and  New  Mexico.    The 
slave  states  indeed  insist  on  a  right  to  colo- 
nize new  territory  with  a  caste,  but  do  not 
deny  that  the  community  in  such  territory 
may  establish  a  constitution  without  a  caste  : 
and  this,  California,   already  colonized  ana 
mature,  has  done  for  herself. 

We  have  been  told  that  California  would 
save  time  by  yielding  to  this  most  unjust 
combination,  and  the  error  of  this  hope  has 
been  fully  demonstrated.    We  have  been  told 
that  a  minority  in  another  part  of  the  legisla- 
ture might  prevent  her  admission,  and  even 
arrest  the  action  of  the  general  government. 
But  it  must  work  in  its  own  democratic  and 
constitutional  way,  or  must  cease  to  work  at 
all  I  for  surely  no  one  or  more  of  the  states 
can  assume  the  responsibility  of  bringing  the 
giovernment  to  a  dead  stand  by  faction. 

These  conditions  are  equally  unreason- 
able in  regard  to  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  each  of 
these  parties  asks  only  a  just  award,  and 
Congress  is  to  be  deemed  ready  to  make  a  just 
one  and  no  other.  The  incongruous  combina- 
tion of  these  claims  seems  adapted  to  enable 
senators  to  speak  on  one  side  and  vote  for  the 
other;  to  promote  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and 
yet  defeat  its  application  to  the  only  terri- 
tories open  to  its  introduction. 

While  I  leave,  said  Mr.  Seward,  the 
interests  of  Texas  in  the  care  of  her  honor- 
able and  excellent  senators,  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  think  that  their  consent  to  this  bill  be- 
trays a  want  of  confidence  in  her  claims  or  in 


the  justice  of  Congress.  A  just  claim  ought  not 
to  need  an  unjust  combination.  Those  who  as- 
sume that  Texas  has  a  valid  title  to  all  of  New 
Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  as  high  as 
the  42d  parallel,  will  necessarily  regard  that 
stale  as  surrendering,  for  a  pecuniary  equiva- 
lent, an  extensive  region  effectively  secured 
to  slavery,  to  the  equivocations  of  this  com- 
promise. Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  re- 
gard the  pretensions  of  Texas  in  New  Mexico 
as  groundless,  will  as  certainly  protest  against 
the  surrender  of  70,000  square  miles  of  soil 
pregnant  with  liberty  to  the  hazards  of  this 
adjustment.  Both  of  these  parties,  I  think, 
must  ajrree  that  the  United  Slates  ought  not 
to  pay  Texas  the  equivalent  unless  her  title 
is  good,  and  that  if  her  title  is  good,  then  the 
United  States  have  no  constitutional  power  to 
buy  her  territory.  If  they  may  buy  a  part  of 
Texas  for  purposes  not  defined  in  the  consti- 
tution, they  may  buy  the  whole.  If  they 
may  buy  the  territory  of  a  slave  state  to 
make  it  free,  they  may  equally  buy  the  soil 
of  a  free  state  to  sterilize  with  slavery.  If 
it  be  replied  that  the  title  is  in  dispute,  then 
the  transaction  changes  character.  The  equi- 
valent is  paid  for  peace,  and  Texas  is  not 
yet  lifted  up  so  high,  nor  the  United  Slates 
brought  down  so  low,  as  to  obtain  my  con- 
sent to  so  humiliating  a  traffic. 

He  could  vote,  the  ssnator  continued, 
to  pay  the  debt  of  Texas,  on  the  ground 
that  the  repudiation  in  the  agreement  of  an- 
nexation was  fraudulent.  Biil  Texas  prefers 
that  we  should  buy  domain  and  dominion 
from  her  rather  than  pay  her  debts.  She 
must  satisfy  us  then  concerning  the  cardinal 
points  in  the  bargain,  viz  :  First,  The  reason* 
ablcness  of  the  amount  to  he  paid.  Second, 
The  value  of  the  equivalent.  Third,  The  title 
of  the  vendor.  Fourth,  The  t««  to  which  the 
territory  is  to  be  applied. 

The  amount  to  be  paid  in  the  bill  of  com- 
promise is  set  down  in  blank,  and  the  blank 
Kept  open.  We  are  obliged  to  assume  that 
Texas  is  to  be  paid  more  than  her  claim  is 
w^orth,  since  she  will  not  trust  to  a  distinct 
and  independent  negociation.  The  payment 
is  a  condition  of  the  admission  of  California ; 
and  thus  we  see  California  the  desire  of  the 
nation  and  the  envy  of  the  world,  chaffering 
with  money-changers  and  stock-jobbers  to 
obtain  her  admission  into  the  Union. 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  acquisition 
are  equally  unsatisfactory.  When  the  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  sum  to  be  paid,  Texas  owns 
nearly  all  New  Mexico,  but  when  il  comes  on 
the  domain  to  be  obtained,  it  turns  out  that 
we  are  to  cede  to  Texas  a  part  of  that  pro- 
vince to  save  the  rest.  Surely  if  we  concede 
to  Texas  the  admiration  her  representatives 
require,  they  must  admit  that  she  knows  how 
to  coin  our  admiration  into  gold. 
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Concerning  the  title,  it  is  beyond  dispute 
that  the  territory  which  Texaa  offers,  was 
from  time  immemorial,  an  integral  part  of 
New  Mexico;  that  not  an  acre  of  it  was  ever 
in  ;the  possession  of  Texas,  either  by  bar- 
gain, by  conquest,  or  by  treaty  concession ; 
and  that  the  United  States  found  it  in  the  pos- 
session of  New  Mexico,  conquered,  bought  it, 
and  hohls  it  by  treaty  solemnly  executed. 
Texas,  it  is  true,  asserted  in  1826,  by  a  law 
on  her  statute-book,  that  her  boundary  should 
be  the  42d  parallel;  that  is,  she  declared  her 

Surpose  to  conquer  so  much  of  New  Mexico. 
ut  this  purpose  she  never  executed,  she  came 
into  the  Union  without  it,  and  her  statute 
was,  therefore,  mere  brutem  fvdmen.  The 
United  Slates,  in  the  articles  of  annexation, 
refused  to  commit  themselves  to  the  claim  of 
Texas.  Subsequently  the  United  States 
waged  war  against  Mexico,  not  for  the  claim 
of  Texas,  but  for  other  causes,  and  being  thus 
engaged,  accepted  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia^ as  indemnities  for  the  expenses  of  the 
contest,  after  paying  fifteen  millions  of  dollars 
for  their  excess  in  value.  Thus  the  United 
States,  free  from  obligation  to  Texas,  acquired 
the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  making  the  con- 
quest and  paying  the  whole  consideration 
alone.  The  claim  of  Texas  is  as  groundless 
in  equity,  as  by  the  strict  rules  of  law;  it  is 
as  good  to  the  whole  of  California  as  to  New 
Mexico. 

With  regard  to  the  purposes  to  which  the 
territory  is  to  be  applied,  the  proposition  is 
equally  unsatisfactory.  New  Mexico  is  free 
soil  now  by  the  operation  of  unrepealed  Mexi- 
can laws  ;  the  bill  might  raise  a  doubt  upon 
that  subject.  I  prefer,  said  Mr.  Seward,  to 
leave  New  Mexico  as  it  is. 

Every  j)hase  of  this  compromise  exhibits 
injustice  to  New  Mexico,  and  a  dismemberment 
of  her  territory,  for  which  she  receives  no  equi- 
valent. Texas  already  possessing  a  vast  and 
fertile  domain,  is  to  be  still  further  enriched  at 
the  expense  of  New  Mexico,  less  extensive 
and  comparatively  sterile.  This  perversion  of 
right  proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  either 
New  Altixico  has  no  certain  title,  or  that  she 
has  no  political  government  to  defend  it.  But 
this  province  was  a  distinct  colony  of  Spain. 
She  was  a  Slate  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
and  afterwards  a  political  territory  in  that  Re- 
public. She  has  domain,  population,  resour- 
ces and  (jualilied  dominion,  arts,  customs,  laws, 
anil  religion.     She  has  all  of  the  elements  of 

freatness,  subordinate  to  the  United  States, 
ul  nevertheless  distinctly  apart  from  other 
communities.  Pressed  by  the  encroachments 
of  Texas,  and  by  the  jealousy  of  the  slave 
States,  she  implores  from  us  the  protection  of 
her  territory  and  of  her  constitution.  Her  an- 
cient charter  contains  the  glowing  words  esta- 
blished by  the  consent  of  mankind,  and  which 
Jellbrson  has  made  our  own : 


*A11  men  naturally  were  bom  free,  and 
were  by  privilege  above  all  the  creatures,  born 
to  command  and  not  to  obey  earthly  authority, 
not  derived  from  their  own  consent.* 

That  charter  is  in  our  own  hands.  If  we 
erase  this  principle,  and  eive  it  back  to  New 
Mexico,  a  mutilated  and  lifeless  thing,  we 
shall  have  repeated  the  crime  of  the  partition 
of  Poland,  the  crime  of  the  subversion  of  the 
recent  Republic  of  Italy,  the  crime  of  the  Stu- 
art who  seized  the  charters  of  the  free  corpo- 
rations of  England,  and  lost  a  throne,  and  of 
the  Guelph  who  interpolated  taxation  without 
representation  into  the  constitution  of  Britain, 
and  lost  a  continent.  It  would  be  an  act  so 
unjust  and  tyrannical,  that  upon  the  principles 
of  our  separation  from  Great  Britain,  it  would 
forfeit  our  title  altogether. 

But  it  is  said  the  ordinance  of  *87  is  unne- 
cessary in  New  Mexico,  and  therefore  is  an 
abstraction,  and  that  it  gives  offence.  I  can- 
not, said  Mr.  Seward,  yield  implicit  faith  to 
those  who  assure  me  that  the  peculiarities  of 
soil  and  climate  in  New  Mexico  exclude  slave- 
ry. They  are  combined  with  other  statesmen 
who  deny  that  point :  while  this  bill  itself  ex- 
pressly concedes  it,  by  covenanting  to  admit 
New  Mexico  as  a  slave  State  should  she  come 
in  that  character.  There  are  slaves  at  this 
moment  in  Utah,  and  a  benevolent  purpose 
cannot  be  conceded  to  arguments  which  knit 
contradictions  as  closely  as  words  can  lie  to- 
gether. All  promulgations  of  rights  are  ne- 
cessarily abstractions.  Our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  arc  full  of  such  abstractions;  the  con- 
stitutions of  some  of  the  slave  States  contain 
them,  hopefully  looking  to  future  realization. 
The  abstraction  now  m  question  is  the  right 
of  all  the  members  of  a  State  to  equal  pohti- 
cal  freedom.  That  is  the  VVilmot  proviso — 
the  proviso  of  freedom.  It  can  be  renounced 
safely  nowhere,  certainly  not  in  New  Mexico, 
which  is  the  very  field  of  contest.  It  is  the 
vantage  ground  of  freedom,  and  if  we  surren- 
der here,  where  else  shall  we  make  resistance  % 

We  have  taken  a  breathing  spell  from  An- 
nexation of  Territory,  to  divide  the  gains. 
This  division  once  made,  no  matter  how,  the 
national  instinct — an  instinct  fostered  by  de- 
mocratic sentiments  and  sympathies,  and  in- 
vigorated by  martial  ambition,  will  hurry  us 
on  in  a  career  that  presents  scarce  formidable 
obstructions.  Whatever  seemed  attractive  to 
the  Slave  States  in  Louisiana,  in  Florida,  in 
Texas,  in  New  Mexico  and  in  California,  is 
surpassed  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  in  Yuca- 
tan, in  Cuba,  in  Nicaragua,  in  Guatemala  and 
in  other  States  of  Central  America.  There  are 
fields  native  to  the  Tobacco  plant,  to  the  Rice 
plant,  to  the  Cotton  plant,  and  to  the  sugar 
cane  and  the  tropical  fruits ;  and  there  are  even 
mines  of  silver  and  of  gold.  There  the  cli- 
mate disposes  to  indolence;  indolence  to  luxu- 
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ry,  and  luxury  to  Slavery.    There,  those  who 
can  read  the  Wilmot  Proviso  only  in  the  rigors 
of  perpetual  winter,  or  in  arid  sands,  will  fail 
to  discern  its  inhibition.    Our  pioneers  are  al- 
ready abroad  in  these  inviting  regions.    Our 
capital  is  making  passages  through  them  from 
ocean  to  ocean  ;   and  within  ten  years  these 
passages  will  be  environed  by  American  com- 
munities, surpassing  in  power  and  wealth,  if 
not  in  numbers,  the  unsettled  and  unenterpri- 
sing States  now  existing  there.     You  will  say 
that  National  moderation  will  prevent  further 
Annexation.    But  National  moderation  did  not 
bold  U8  back  from  the  Mississippi,  nor  from 
the  Nueces,  nor  from  the  Rio  Grande,  nor  from 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean.    The  virtue 
grows  weaker  always  as  the  nation  grows 
Btroneer. 

"Toe  demand  of  the  Slave  States  for  a  divi- 
sion line  of  36^  30',  or  elsewhere  across  the 
continent,  between  Slavery  in  the  South  and 
Freedom  in  the  North,  betrays  the  near  expec- 
tation of  these  conquests.    The  domestic  pro- 
duction and  commerce  in  slaves  will  supplant 
the  African  slave  trade,  and  new  Slave  States 
will  surround  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  cover 
its  islands.    These  new  States,  combined  with 
Slave  States  already  existing,  will  constitute 
a  Slave  Empire,  whose  seat  of  commerce  on 
the  Crescent  Levee  will  domineer  not  only 
over  the  Southern  portion  of  the  continent,  but 
through  the  Mississippi  and  its  far-reaching 
tributaries,  over  the  valley  between  the  Alle- 
ffhanies  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.    This,  Sir, 
IS  the  dream  of  the  slaveholder,  and  this  is  the 
interpretation  thereof.    I  know  full  well  that 
it  is  woven  of  the  stuff  which  all  '  dreams  arc 
made  of:*  I  know  how  hopeless  would  be  the 
attempt  to  establish  and  to  maintain   such 
States,  and  an  Empire  composed  of  such  States. 
But  I  know  that  nothing  seems  to  Slavery  im- 
possible, after  advantages  already  won,  and 
that  calamities  distant,  and  therefore  divided, 
Trill  not  deter  it  from  the  prosecution  of  its  pur- 
ise,  or  extinguish  the  nope  of  success.'* 
Cherishing  these  opinions,  said  Mr.  Sew- 
I  have  struggled  hard  to  extend  the  ordi- 
nance of  '87  over  New  Mexico.    Failing  in 
that,  he  should  fall  back,  as  in  the  case  of  Ca- 
lifornia, and  leave  New  Mexico  to  the  protec- 
tion of  her  ancient  laws,  deeming  her  more 
safe  than  in  the  suspicious  security  of  the  com- 
promise.   This  is  non-intervention,  but  it  is 
compulsory,  and  not  the  non-intervention  of 
treachery.    This  is  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
president,  who  anticipated  the  present  failure 
from  the  known  discordance  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  as  we  all  might  well  have  anti- 
cipated it. 

Another  condition  in  the  bill  of  compromise, 
relates  to  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  District,  the  offspring  of  the  Republic,  is 
cherished  equally  by  all  the  Slates ;   but  it 
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lacks,  in  the  hi^h  position  that  the  destinies 
of  the  nation  will  give  it.  one  element  of  pros- 
perity, the  freedom  of  labor,  and  one  element 
of  greatness,  the  dignity  of  labor.  Are  these 
great  interests  of  the  Capital  to  be  kept  down 
by  the  weight  of  California — not  California 
by  herself,  for  she  would  need  no  assistance, 
but  California  loaded  with  the  weight  of  your 

?;ratuity  to  Texas,  and  of  the  suppression  of 
reedom  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico  ? 

The  scheme  of  compromise  has  engrossed 
the  Senate  six  months  to  the  exclusion  of  eve- 
ry other  measure.  We  have  been  driven  and 
harrassed  into  its  consideration  by  alarms  of 
danger  to  the  Republic.  The  Commonwealth 
labored  with  wounds  that  threatened  its  safe- 
ty. Let  us  then  apply  the  probe  to  these 
wounds,  the  first  of  which  is  the  alleged  neg- 
lect to  surrender  fugitive  slaves. 

It  has  not  been  proved  that  three  fugitives 
a  year  are  withheld  against  lawful  demand. 
Nay,  said  Mr.  Seward,  I  think  it  is  not 
proved  that  even  one  is  so  withheld.  The  value 
of  slave  property  has  not  been  impaired  one 
dollar.  W  here  then  is  the  evil  ?  The  people  of 
the  free  States  hesitate  at  the  execution  of  the 
act  of  1793  among  them,  without  an  adequate 
provision  for  distinguishing  between  the  real 
fugitive  and  the  free  citizen.  The  remedy  pro- 
posed is  to  allow,  after  surrender,  a  tnal  to 
the  alleged  fugitive  in  the  State  to  which  he 
is  conveyed ;  a  remedy  which  will  only  serve 
to  aggravate  the  evil.  Are  we  then  prepared 
to  confess  that  this  proud  Republic  approaches 
its  downfall  because  a  slave  sometimes  finds 
refuge  under  it  in  spite  of  its  laws? 

The  next  of  these  evils  is  the  agitation  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  There 
are  only  a  thousand  slaves  here,  all  told.  TTie 
people  of  the  free  States  remonstrate  against 
this  bondage,  but  wait  patiently  until  the  mind 
of  the  nation  can  be  moved  to  abolish  it.  The 
bill  proposes  to  stop  the  trafl'ic  in  slaves,  and 
in  lieu  thereof,  to  exact  a  guarantee  for  the 
continuance  of  slavery.  This  is  healing  the 
wound  by  plunging  the  knife  more  deeply 
in. 

The  next  evil  is  the  encroachment  of  Texas 
upon  new  Mexico.  Well,  we  will  leave  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico  in  the  keeping  of  the 
President,  and  her  free  institutions  to  the  care 
of  her  own  people,  until  she  can  come  here  as 
a  State,  and  demand  admission  into  the  Union. 

The  fourth  of  these  disasters  is  the  solitude 
of  10,000  Mormons  in  the  basin  of  the  Salt 
Lake.  But  this  solitude  is  of  their  own 
choosing  J  and  when  they  have  gathered  a 
population  adequate  to  sustain  a  State  Gov- 
ernment, they  can  establish  one  ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  they  are  living  under  the  protection 
of  our  laws  and  arms. 

The  only  real  wound,  then,  upon  the  body 
politic  is,  the  suspension  of  California,  and 
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this  the  President  proposes  to  ns  to  heal  im- 
mediately, and  by  itself  alone. 

Still,  it  is  said  that  the  country  is  irritated 
and  distracted.  The  country  is  neither  irri- 
tated nor  excited,  but  worried  and  become  im- 
patient by  our  own  delays. 

But  it  IS  replied,  the  slavery  question  must 
be  settled.  The  slavery  question  never  can 
be  settled,  at*  least  by  this  bill.  Slavery  and 
Freedom  are  conflicting  systems,  brought  to- 
gether by  the  union  of  the  States,  but  not 
harmonized  nor  neutralized.  Their  antagon- 
ism is  radical,  and  therefore  perpetual.  In 
entering  the  career  of  conquest,  you  have 
kindled  to  a  fierce  heat  the  fire  you  seek  to 
extinguish,  by  throwing  into  them  the  fuel  of 
Piopagandism — the  propagandism  of  slavery, 
and  the  propagandism  of  freedom — and  on 
neither  side  can  it  be  arrested.  The  sea  is  co- 
vered with  exiles,  and  they  swarm  over  the 
land.  Emigration  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  goes  on,  and  must  go  on,  in  obedience 
to  laws  higher  than  the  Constitution.  They 
form  continuous,  unbroken  processions  of  co- 
lonists, founders  of  States,  builders  of  nations; 
and  wherever  colonies,  states,  or  nations  are 
founded,  labor  is  always  there,  and  commen- 
ces its  strife  for  freedom  and  power.  "You  may 
slay  the  Wiimot  proviso  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, and  bury  it  beneath  the  capitol  to-day, 
the  corse  in  complete  steel  will  haunt  your 
legislative  halls  to-morrow. 

When  the  strife  is  ended  in  the  territories 
you  now  possess,  it  will  be  renewed  on  new 
i^elds ;  for  both  of  the  parties  know,  there  is 
'  yet  the  word  hereafter.' " 

We  subjoin  the  following  Resolutions,  as 
unanimously  adopted  on  the  10th  of  June,  by 
the  Convention  at  Nashville.  They  seem  to 
present  two  alternatives  for  the  settlement  of 
the  controversy,  viz. : 

The  early  enactment  by  Congress  of  such 
laws  as  may  be  necessary  and  expedient  to 
secure  to  the  slaveholder  wishing  to  emigrate 
to  the  territories  with  his  slaves,  his  rights  of 
ownersliip  in  them ;  or  a  partition  of  the  ter- 
ritories between  the  sections  of  the  country 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
line. 

TUE   RESOLUTIONS. 

1 .  Besolved,  That  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  belong  to  tho  people  of  the  several  States 
of  this  Union  as  their  common  property  ;  that  the 
citizens  uf  tho  several  States  have  equal  rights  to 
migrate  with  their  property  to  these  Territories,  and 
are  equally  entitled  to  tho  protection  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  tho  enjoyment  of  that  property  so 
long  as  the  Territories  remain  under  tho  charge  of 
that  Government. 

2.  Resolved,  That  Congreas  has  no  power  to 
exclude  from  tho  territory  of  the  United  States  any 
property  lawfully  held  in  the  States  of  the  Union, 
and  any  acts  which  may  be  passed  by  Congreas  lo 


affect  this  resnlt  is  a  plain  Tiolation  of  the  ConsU* 
tution  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congreas  to 
provide  governments  for  the  Territories,  since  the 
spirit  of  American  institutions  forbids  the  mainte- 
nance of  military  governments  in  time  of  peace ; 
and  as  all  laws  heretofore  existing  in  Territories 
once  belonging  to  foreign  powers  which  interfere 
with  the  full  enjoyment  of  religion,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  the  trial  by  jury,  and  all  other  rights  of 
persons  and  property  as  secured  or  recognized  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  are  necessa- 
rily void  BO  soon  as  such  territories  become  Ame- 
rican Territories,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  early  provision  for  the  enactment 
of  those  laws  which  may  be  expedient  and  neces- 
sary to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  and  emigrants 
to  such  Territories  the  full  benefit  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  we  assert. 

4.  Besolvedt  That  to  protect  property  ezistmg 
in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  people  of 
these  States  invested  the  Federal  Government  with 
the  powers  of  war  and  negotiation,  and  of  sustain- 
ing armies  and  naTies,  and  prohibited  to  State  au- 
thorities the  exercise  of  the  same  powers.  They 
made  no  discrimination  in  the  protection  to  be  af- 
forded or  the  description  of  the  property  to  be  de- 
fended, nor  was  it  allowed  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  determine  what  should  be  held  as  property. 
Whatever  the  States  deal  with  as  property  the  Fe- 
deral Government  is  bound  to  recognise  and  defend 
as  such.  Therefore  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conven- 
tion that  all  acts  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
tend  to  donationahze  property  of  any  description 
recognized  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
States,  or  that  discriminate  in  the  degree  and  eflfi- 
ciency  of  the  protection  to  be  afforded  to  it,  or 
which  weaken  or  destroy  the  title  of  any  citizen 
upon  American  Territories,  are  plain  and  palpable 
violations  of  the  fundamental  law  under  which  it 
exists. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  slaveholding  States  can- 
not and  will  not  submit  to  the  enactment  by  Con* 
gross  of  any  law  imposing  onerous  conditions  or 
restraints  upon  the  rights  of  masters  to  remove  with 
their  property  into  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  any  law  making  discriminations  in 
favor  of  the  proprietors  of  other  property  against 
them. 

6.  Resolved,  That  it  is  tho  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  plainly  to  recognize  and  firmly  to 
maintain  the  equal  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  sev- 
eral States  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  repudiate  the  power  to  make  a  discrimina- 
tion between  the  proprietors  of  different  species  of 
property  in  the  Federal  legislation.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  this  duty  by  the  Federal  Government  would 
greatly  tend  to  restore  the  peace  of  the  country  and 
to  allay  the  exasperation  and  excitement  which 
now  exists  between  the  different  sections  of  the 
Union.  For  it  is  tho  deliberate  opinion  of  this 
Convention  that  tho  tolerance  Congress  has  given 
to  tho  notion  that  Federal  authority  might  be  em- 
ployed incidentally  and  indirectly  or  to  subvert  or 
weaken  tho  institutions  existing  in  the  States  con- 
fessedly Ix^yond  Federal  jurisdiction  and  control, 
is  a  main  cause  of  tho  discord  which  menaces  the 
existence  of  the  Union,  and  which  has  well 
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dflrtroyad  die  efficient  eotion  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vtenuneot  itaell 

7.  Beaolved,  That  the  performance  of  this  duty 
is  reqaixed  by  the  fuDdamental  law  of  the  Union. 
The  equality  of  the  people  of  the  several  States 
composing  the  Union  cannot  be  disturbed  without 
distarbing  the  frame  of  the  American  institutions. 
Thia  principle  is  violated  in  the  denial  to  the  citi- 
lens  of  the  slaveholding  States  of  power  to  enter 
into  the  Territories  with  the  property  lawfully  ac- 
quired in  the  States.  The  warfare  against  this  right 
is  a  war  upon  the  Constitution.  The  defenders  of 
this  right  are  defenders  of  the  Constitution.  Those 
who  deny  or  impair  its  exercise,  are  unfaithful  to 
the  Constitution,  and  if  disunion  follows  the  de- 
fltraetion  of  the  right,  they  are  the  disunionists. 

8.  B^solved,  That  the  performance  of  its  duties, 
upon  the  principle  we  declare,  would  enable  Con- 
gnea  to  remove  the  embarrassments  in  which  the 
conntiy  ia  now  involved.  The  vacant  territories  of 
the  United  States,  no  longer  regarded  as  prizes  for 
Mctional  rapacity  and  ambition,  would  be  gradu- 
ally occupied  by  inhabitants  drawn  to  them  by 
thidr  interests  and  feelings.  The  institutions  fitted 
to  them  would  be  naturally  applied  by  governments 
formed  on  American  ideas,  and  approved  by  the 
deliberate  choice  of  their  constituents.  The  com- 
mirnity  would  be  educated  and  disciplined  under  a 
repnUican  administration  in  habits  of  self-govem- 
iiMBt,  and  fitted  for  an  association  as  a  State,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  place  in  the  Confederacy.  A 
conmnnity  so  lormed  and  organized  might  well 
claim  admission  to  the  Union,  and  none  would 
diafrote  the  validity  of  the  claim. 

9.  Bnolved,  Tliat  a  recognition  of  this  princi- 
ple>  would  deprive  the  questions  between  Texas  and 
tlie  United  States  of  their  sectional  character,  and 
would  leave  them  for  adjustment  without  disturb- 
ance from  sectional  prejudices  and  passions,  upon 
considerations  of  magnanimity  and  justice. 

10.  Betohed,  That  a  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple would  infuse  a  spirit  of  conciliation  in  the 
dimmion  and  a4justment  of  all  the  subjects  of  sec- 
tional dispute,  which  would  afford  a  guaranty  of 
aun  early  and  satisfactory  determination. 

11.  Bewolved,  That  in  the  event  a  dominant  ma- 
jority shall  refuse  to  recognize  the  great  constitu- 
tional rights  we  assert,  and  shall  continue  to  deny 
tbc  obligations  of  the  Federal  Government  to  main- 
tnin  them,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the 
Territories  should  be  treated  as  property,  and  di- 
vided between  the  sections  of  the  Union,  so  that 
tbe  rights  of  both  sections  be  adequately  secured 
in  their  respective  shares.  That  we  are  aware  tliis 
course  uopen  to  grave  objections,  but  wc  are  ready 
to  acquiesce  in  the  adoption  of  the  line  of  36^  30' 
north  latitude,  extending  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  as 
mn  extreme  concession,  upon  considerations  of  what 
in  due  to  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 

IS.  Betolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  con- 
vention that  this  controversy  should  be  ended, 
cither  by  a  recognition  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Boathem  people,  or  by  an  equitable  partition 
of  the  Territories.  That  the  spectacle  of  a  con- 
Mency  of  States,  involved  in  quarrels  over  the 
-  firaita  of  a  war  in  which  the  American  arms  were 
crowned  with  gloiy,  ia  humiliating.    That  the  in- 


corporation of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  in  the  o^r  of 
settlement — a  proposition  which  fourteen  Statea 
regard  as  disparaging  and  dishonorable-^  degra* 
ding  to  the  country.  A  termination  to  this  con« 
troversy  by  the  disruption  of  the  Confederacy,  or 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  Territories  to  prevent 
such  a  result,  would  be  a  climax  to  the  ahame  which 
attaches  to  the  controversy  which  it  is  the  para« 
mount  duty  of  Congress  to  avoid. 

13.  Resolved t  That  this  convention  will  not 
conclude  that  Congress  will  adjourn  without  ma* 
king  an  adjustment  of  this  controversy ;  and  in  the 
condition  in  which  the  convention  finds  the  quea* 
tions  before  Congress,  it  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
discuss  the  methods  suitable  for  a  resistance  to 
measures  not  yet  adopted,  which  might  involve  a 
dishonor  to  the  Southern  States. 

The  convention  adjourned  June  12,  to 
meet  again  in  six  weeks  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  present  Congress.  On  the  last 
day  of  their  session,  the  convention  adopted 
an  address  to  the  following  effect  to  the  people 
of  Maryland,  Virginia^  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Tennes- 
see, Kentucky,  Lousiana,  Texas,  Missouri^ 
and  Arkansas. 

They  had  met  together,  they  stated ,  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  tnose  they  re- 
presented, to  confer  with  each  other  concern- 
ing the  relation  of  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  towards  the  general  government,  and 
the  non-slavebolding  btates  of  the  Union,  on 
the  subject  of  slavery. 

It  is  sixteen  years  since  this  question  and 
the  Southern  rights  connected  with  it,  he^Jk 
to  be  assailed  in  Congress.  The  agitation 
was  commenced  by  claiming  the  right  to  pe- 
tition Congress  on  any  subject  whatever; 
among  the  rest,  those  interdicted  to  the  general 
government  by  the  constitution.  But  it  was 
clear  that  the  ri^ht  to  petition  a  legislatiTe 
body  must  be  limited  by  its  powers  of  legisla- 
tion, for  a  petition  is  only  the  first  step  m 
legislation.  No  one  can  have  a  right  to  ask 
of  another  to  do  what  he  has  no  moral  or 
legal  right  to  do.  Nor  can  any  tribunal  have 
the  power  to  receive  and  consider  any  matter 
beyond  its  jurisdiction.  The  claim,  therefore, 
to  present  petitions  on  this  subject,  was  con- 
sidered as  an  attempt  indirectly  to  assume 
jurisdiction  over  slavery  throughout  the  Union. 
The  ultimate  object  of  their  assailants  was 
the  overthrow  of  slave  institutions,  but  their 
attacks  were  aimed  chiefly  at  its  existence  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  at  the  internal 
slave-trade.  Conscious  of  the  fatal  tendency 
of  this  agitation  in  Congress,  to  destroy  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  Union,  an  effort 
was  made,  supported  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
Northern  members,  to  suppress  it  by  a  rule  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  provided 
that  ail  petitions  of  this  kind  should  be  neither 
considered,  printed,  nor  referred.    This  rule 
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\^as  assailed  bv  the  North  as  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  ri^ht  of  petition,  and  finally  fell 
before  their  almost  unanimous  voice,  and 
thus  the  unlimited  power  of  introducing  and 
considering  the  subject  of  slavery  in  Congress 
was  asserted.  But  this  was  only  one  of  the 
means  of  agitation  set  on  foot  by  the  people 
of  the  Nortliern  States.  Newspapers  were  set 
up,  and  lecturers  sent  through  the  country  to 
excite  it  against  the  institutions  of  the  South, 
organizations  were  started  to  carry  off  slaves, 
and  to  protect  them  by  forcible  means.  Though 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  requires 
that  fugitive  slaves,  like  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice, should  be  rendered  up  by  the  States  to 
which  they  may  have  fled,  the  legislatures  of 
every  Northern  State  passed  laws  with  the 
expressed  purpose  of  defeating  this  provision. 
The  agitation  was  even  introduced  into  the 
religious  associations  throughout  the  Union, 
and  produced  a  separation  in  the  Baptist  and 
Methodist  churches.  Thus  was  an  institu- 
tion exclusively  belonging  to  the  South,  wrest- 
ed from  its  control,  and  instead  of  receiving 
the  protection  due  to  it  from  the  general 
ffovernment,  became  the  object  of  its  unceas- 
ing attack.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexi- 
can war,  instead  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
all  sections  of  the  country,  the  North  mani- 
fested their  intention  of  keeping  up  the  agita- 
tion by  endeavoring  to  thrust  the  question  of 
slavery  into  the  very  first  appropriation  bill 
for  carrying  on  operations.  On  the  close  of 
the  war,  an  immense  territory  was  added  to 
the  United  States.  The  previous  threats  were 
realized,  and  the  non-slaveholding  States  im- 
mediately claimed  to  exclude  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States  from  all  territory  acquired, 
and  to  appropriate  it  to  themselves.  This 
preten.>>ion,  arising  not  merely  from  a  lust  of 
power,  but  from  a  settled  purpose  of  abolish- 
ing shivery  by  the  multiplication  of  non- 
slaveholding  States  in  the  Union,  is  as  alarm- 
ing as  it  is  insulting.  The  Southern  States 
have  consequently  set  forth  with  great  unani- 
mity, in  their  several  legislatures,  their  rights 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  declared  their  determination  to  maintain 
these  rightS;  and  the  more  effectually  to  effect 
that  purpose  the  present  convention  has  as- 
sembled. 

These  transactions  now  force  upon  our 
attention  the  degraded  position  occu])ied  by 
the  South  in  the  councils  of  the  country. 
Their  representatives  daily  insulted  by  the 
most  opprobious  epithets  directed  to  the  insti- 
tutions which  they  represent,  slavery  dragged 
into  every  debate,  and  Congress  become  little 
else  than  a  grand  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  abolitionists  to  degrade  and  ruin  the 
South.  As  States,  the  South  has  from  its  sis- 
ter States  denunciation  and  contumely ;  as  a 
part  of  the  UnioDi  it  has  from  the  rest  of 


the  Union  aggreBsion  and  robbery.  They 
are  not  to  extend  on  account  of  their  in- 
stitutions, while  the  North  are  to  increase 
and  multiply,  that  the  shame  of  slavery  by 
their  philanthropic  efforts  may  be  extinguished 
from  among  you.  But  were  the  South  to 
yield  everything  the  North  now  requires, 
would  their  demands  stop  here  ?  These  are 
all  means  aiming  at  one  great  end — the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  m  the  States.  In  fifty  years, 
twenty  new  non-slaveholding  States  may  be 
added,  whilst  many  more  which  are  now 
slavebolding,  may  be  joined  to  the  list.  Then 
there  will  be  no  need  to  put  aside  the  Consti- 
tution to  effect  their  grand  purpose.  The  non- 
slaveholding  States  will  then  have  the  power 
by  two-thirds  in  Congress,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  to  amend  the  constitution,  and 
thus  have  its  express  sanction  to  consummate 
their  policy. 

But  while  Northern  aggressions  have  been 
thus  advancing,  the  South  has  adopted  a  suici- 
dal coarse  of  action.  They  have  been  pas- 
sive, whilst  their  supporters  and  the  defenders 
of  the  constitution,  m  the  Northern  States,  in 
their  efforts  to  protect  them  from  the  agitations 
of  slavery  in  Congress  have  been  politically 
annihilated,  or  have  turned  their  foes.  They 
have  tamely  acquiesced,  until  to  hate  and  per- 
secute the  South  has  become  a  high  passport 
to  honor  and  power  in  the  Union.  They  have 
waited  until  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  been  virtually  abolished — or,  what 
is  worse,  has  become  what  the  majority  in 
Congress  think  fit  to  make  it.  That  great 
principle  which  leaves  to  the  general  govern- 
ment only  what  is  general  in  its  nature,  and  re- 
serves for  the  local  governments  whatever  is 
local  and  sectional,  is  uprooted  from  the  Con- 
stitution^  and  Congress  has  become  a  section- 
al despotism,  totally  irresponsible  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
Ignorant  of  its  feelings,  condition  and  institu- 
tions. 

If  we  look  into  the  nature  of  things,  such 
results  will  not  seem  to  be  either  new  or 
strange.  There  is  but  one  condition  in  which 
one  people  can  be  safe  under  the  dominion  of 
another  people,  and  that  is  when  their  interests 
are  entirely  identical.  Then  the  dominant 
cannot  oppress  the  subject  people  without 
oppressing  themselves.  The  identity  of  in- 
terest between  them  is  the  security  of  right 
government.  But,  as  this  identity  can  scarcely 
ever  exist  between  any  two  people,  history 
bears  but  one  testimony  as  to  tne  fate  of  the 
subject  people.  They  have  always  been  com- 
pelled to  minister  to  the  prosperity  and  aggran- 
dizement of  their  masters.  If  this  has  always 
been  the  case  under  the  ordinary  difference  of 
interests  and  feelings  which  exist  between 
States,  how  much  more  certainly  must  the  ex- 
perience of  history  be  realized  between  the 
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People  qf  the  Northern  and  Southern  States. 
Here  is  a  dif^nce  of  climate  and  productions 
throughout  a  territory  stretching  along  the 
whole  belt  of  the  temperate  zone,  affecting  the 
pareuits  and  character  of  the  people  inhabit- 
ing it.  But  the  great  difference — the  one  great 
di&rence — the  greatest  which  can  exist  among 
a  people — ^is  the  institution  of  slavery.  This 
alone  sets  apart  the  Southern  States  as  a  pe- 
culiar people,  with  whom  independence,  as  to 
their  internal  policy,  is  the  condition  of  their 
existence.  They  must  rule  themselves  or 
perish.  Every  colony  in  the  world,  where 
African  slavery  existed,  with  one  exception, 
has  been  destroyed ;  and  if  this  has  been  the 
ease  under  the  old  and  effete  governments  of 
Europe,  will  it  not  prevail  under  the  dominion 
of  the  restless  people  of  the  Northern  States  ? 
They  do  not  practically  recognize  the  inferior- 
ity of  the  African  to  the  Caucasian  race.  They 
do  not  realize,  because  the  circumstances  of 
their  condition  do  not  compel  them  to  realize, 
the  impossibility  of  an  amalgamation  between 
the  races.  Exempt  from  the  institution  of 
ilavery,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  sympa- 
thies should  be  against  us,  whilst  the  dogma 
on  which  they  profess  to  build  their  system  of 
free  government  —  the  absolute  rule  of  the 
najorit^ — leaves  no  barrier  to  their  power  in 
the  affiiirs  of  the  general  government,  and 
leads  them  to  its  consolidation.  Religion,  too, 
false  or  real,  fires  their  enthusiasm  against  an 
instftotion  which  many  of  its  professors  be- 
lieve to  be  inconsistent  with  its  principles  and 
preeepts.  To  expect  forbearance  from  such 
a  people,  under  such  circumstances,  toward 
the  institution  of  slavery,  is  manifestly  vain. 
If  they  have  been  false  to  the  compact  made 
with  U8  in  the  constitution,  and  have  allowed 
panion  and  prejudice  to  master  reason,  the^ 
We  only  exemplified  that  frailty  and  infalli- 
bility of  our  nature,  which  has  produced  the 
necessity  of  all  governments,  and  which,  if 
unchecked,  ever  produces  wrong.  The  insti- 
tution of  slavery  having  once  entered  the  po- 
pular mind  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  for 
action  and  control,  the  re^t  is  inevitable.  If 
unrestrained  by  us,  they  will  go  on,  until  Af- 
rican slavery  will  be  swept  from  the  broad  and 
fertile  South.  The  nature  of  things,  there- 
fore, independent  of  experience,  teaches  us 
that  there  can  be  no  safety  in  submission. 

The  limitations  of  the  constitution  are  de- 
signed for  the  protection  of  minorities,  and 
with  the  minority  it  rests  to  defend  it  when 
assailed.  The  constitution  does  not  protect 
the  majority,  for  they  have  all  the  powers  of 
government  in  their  own  hands,  and  can  pro- 
tect themselves.  The  South,  by  submission, 
would  as  much  betray  their  duty,  as  the  North 
by  aggression. 

In  what  way,  then,  shall  they  preserve  the 
constitution  and  secure  their  own  safety  ? 


As  a  general  rule,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
when,  in  a  government  like  ours,  a  constitu- 
tion is  violated  by  a  majority — who  alone  can 
violate  it  in  matters  of  legislation,  it  cannot  be 
restored  to  its  integrity  through  the  ordinary 
means  of  government,  for  those  means  being 
under  the  control  of  the  majority  are  not  avaiU 
able  to  the  minority.  For  this  reason,  frequent 
elections  of  our  rulers  take  place,  that  the 
people,  by  their  direct  intervention,  may 
change  the  majority.  But  this  is  no  longer  a 
resource  to  us,  for  our  representatives  nave 
been  true  to  the  trust  confided  to  them,  and 
have  done  all  that  men  can  do  to  preserve  the 
constitution  from  assaults,  while  such  is  the 
state  of  public  sentiment  at  the  North,  that 
every  new  election  only  serves  to  increase  the 
preponderance  of  the  majority.  The  ballot- 
box  is  at  last  powerless  for  the  protection  of 
Southern  interests.  The  present  Congress  has 
been  six  months  in  session,  and  during  that 
time  slavery  has  been  the  absorbing  topic  of 
discussion.  Yet  nothing  has  been  done  to 
heal  the  discontents  which  so  justly  exist  at 
the  South.  Its  attention  is  now  occupied 
by  the  measures  proposed  in  a  report  made  by 
a  Committee  of  thirteen  members.  As  these 
measures  have  been  pressed  on  the  South  as 
worthy  her  acceptance,  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  matters  they  treat  of  is  deemed  proper. 

This  report  embraces  four  distinct  mea- 
sures : — 1st,  the  admission  of  California  as  a 
State,  with  the  exclusion  of  slavery  in  her 
constitution.  2d,  territorial  governments  to 
be  erected  over  the  territories  of  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  with  nearly  one  half  of  Texas  to  be 
added  to  the  latter.  3d,  the  prohibition  of  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  4th^ 
provisions  for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves 
in  the  non-slaveholding  States. 

The  bill  excludes  the  South  from  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  California  lying  on  the  Pacific, 
including  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
square  miles  of  territorv.  This  exclusion  of 
slavery  is  essentially  the  consequence  of  the 
legislation  of  Congress,  whether  by  direct  ac- 
tion or  by  confirming  and  carrying  out  the 
pretensions  of  the  individuals  in  that  territory 
who  have  aj)propriated  the  soil  to  themselves 
and  erected  a  government  over  it.  The  con- 
stitution of  California  becomes  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Wilmot  proviso  it  contains  is 
the  Wilmot  proviso  passed  and  enforced  by 
the  legislation  of  Congress.  Had  this  consti- 
tution, thus  proposed  by  California,  been  silent 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  would  the  North 
have  consented  to  her  admission  ?  The  terri- 
torial bills  brought  forward  for  Califor- 
nia at  the  last  Congress  were  of  this  nature, 
but  they  were  rejected,  because  the  South  was 
not  excluded  from  this  territory  in  express 
terms.  The  people  of  California  have  in  this 
way  been  exposed  to  tlie  inconveniences  of 
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being  left  without  a  citril  goTemment,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  determination  of  the  South  to 
defend  their  own  rights.  Due  allowance  has 
been  made  for  these  hardships,  and  in  the  re- 
solutions submitted  by  the  Convention  of  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  California  be  admitted  as  a  State 
on  certain  conditions. 

The  next  measure  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  thirteen,  relates  to  the  boundary  of 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  It  takes  from  Texas 
territory  sufficient  to  form  two  large  States, 
and  adds  them  to  New  Mexico.  This  province 
is  intended  in  another  year  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  California,  and  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  with  a  constitution  prohibiting  sla- 
very. Thus  will  territory,  over  which  slavery 
now  exists,  be  snatched  from  the  South  and  be 
handed  over  to  the  non-slaveholding  States. 
The  pretext  for  this  is,  that  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  the  boundaries  of  Texas.  But  Texas,  by 
her  laws  when  she  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  had  but  one  boundary,  and  that  was 
the  Rio  Grande.  Congress,  in  the  resolutions 
of  annexation,  recognized  the  boundary  by 
laying  down  a  line  of  limitation  between  the 
slavenolding  and  non-slaveholding  States  (ihe 
Missouri  compromise  line),  through  that  very 
part  of  her  territory,  the  right  to  which  is  now 
questioned.  To  vmdicate  this  boundary,  the 
Mexican  war  took  place,  and  in  the  treaty  of 
Guadalope  Hidalgo,  it  was  finally  settled  be- 
yond all  doubt,  by  a  clause  designating  the 
Kio  Grande  as  the  boundary  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  Texas  should,  un- 
doubtedly, be  quieted  as  to  her  boundaries,  but 
it  should  be  by  a  law  plainly  acknowledging 
them.  If,  after  such  acknowledgment,  the 
general  government  should  think  proper  to 
purchase  any  territory  from  Texas,  tne  ar- 
rangement would  be  unobjectionable.  But 
any  settlement  of  these  difficulties  which 
would  leave  a  shade  of  doubt  as  to  the  right 
of  the  South  to  enter  any  portion  of  these  ter- 
ritories, neither  Texas  nor  the  general  gov- 
ernment have  any  right  to  make. 

The  country  proposed  to  be  surrendered 
by  Texas  lies  along  the  western  frontier  of 
the  Indian  territory.  This  is  now  a  slave- 
holding  section  and  properly  is  a  part  of  the 
South.  Place  alongside  oi  this,  two  non-slave- 
holding States,  and  slavery  here  will  have 


the  same  influence  to  encounter  a^  in  the 
Southern  States,  with  far  less  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  to  withstand  them. 

Another  concession  there  is,  which  the 
South  is  called  upon  to  make,  and  not  even  to 
the  interest,  but  to  the  mere  prejudices  of  the 
North.  Slavery  existed  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, when  Congress  accepted  the  cession  of 
the  territory  composing  it,  nom  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  No  one  can  suppose 
that  these  States  could  ever  have  designed 
to  give  Congress  any  power  over  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  this  district,  for  independently 
of  the  wrong  done  to  the  inhabitants,  it  would 
be  an  intolerable  evil  to  have  a  portion  of  ter- 
ritory between  them  where  emancipation  pre- 
vails by  the  authority  of  Congress.  Never- 
theless, the  bill  of  Compromise  proposes  that 
Congress  should  begin  the  work  of  emancipa* 
tion,  by  declaring  free  every  slave  that  is 
brought  into  the  district  for  the  purposes  of 
sale. 

For  all  these  concessions  to  the  North,  the 
South  is  to  receive  a  return  in  the  fugitive 
slave  bill.  This  bill,  as  it  is  propowd  to 
amend  it,  is  quite  inadequate  to  restore  the 
fugitive  to  his  owner;  and  in  the  second 
place,  is  no  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
North,  as  it  gives  the  South  no  more  than  she 
is  entitled  to.  More  than  this,  under  pretext 
of  a  benefit,  it  perpetrates  a  usurpation  on  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  States.  It  provides  that 
a  slave  may  arraign  his  master  before  the 
courts  of  the  State,  and  the  United  States,  to 
try  his  right  to  his  freedom.  This  is  virtu- 
ally extending  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress 
over  slavery  in  the  States. 

The  only  compromise  that  the  South  could 
accept  without  dishonor,  was  one  that  has 
been  already  twice  sanctioned.  If  the  North 
offisrs  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  extend 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  though  they  thereby  gain 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  vacant  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  they  will  have  re- 
nounced the  insufferable  pretension  of  restrict- 
ing and  preventing  the  extension  of  the  South, 
whilst  they  themselves  should  extend  indefi- 
nitely. The  South  should  take  this  h*ne  as  a 
partition  line  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
Union,  and,  besides  this,  nothing  but  what  the 
Constitution  bestows. 
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Tke  Fmtt,  Preteni  and  Future  of  the  Republic. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Alphonse  de  La- 
martine.  New  York:  Harper  d&  Brothers, 
1650. 

This  ia  a  woik  written  for  the  people  of  France : 

kf  every  peiaon  in  France  who  can  read  the 

Ffttkch  langnage ;  explaining  the  system  of  the 

■Repablic,  explaining  conununism,  taxation,  suf- 

fi^aga ;  io  abort,  giving  the  citizen  a  correct  idea 

Olf  Ilia  podtion  as  a  republican  and  a  voter,  and 

~  him  what  he  should  do  to  maintain  his 

The  principle  of  the  book  seems  to  be 

in  the  following,  which  we  quote  from 

109th  page. 

**  He  who  establishes  order,  multiplies  money  for 

people.    He  who  foments  disorder  helps  to 

the  people.    As  soon  as  this  truth  shall  bo 

compreheoded  by  the  mnltitude,  the  wealth  of  the 

'people  will  be  rediscovered.    That  day  is  not  far 

off" 

This  work  is  a  powerful  defence  of  Government, 
fbonded  on  the  fact  of  its  necessity.  We  com- 
mend it  to  every  voter  and  tax-payer  in  America, 
wpecially  those  who  incline  to  socialistic  doc- 


Bmm^M  BUtorff  of  England.  New  York:  Har- 
per db  Brothers. 

A  new  and  elegant  edition  of  Hume's  unequal- 
led History,  serial  with  Gibbon's  Rome  and  the 
nail  edition  of  Macaulay. 

To  onderstand  the  distinction  between  simplicity 
rf  style  and  rude  afiectation,  compare  a  passage 
ti  one  of  Carlyle's  late  pamphlets,  with  Hume's 
Mlogy  upon  King  Alfred,  in  the  first  volume  of 
ftisHktoiy. 

Bmtd  Book  of  Medieval  Geographf  and  History, 
By  WiLHELx  PoTz.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Paul,  M.  D.  New 
York:  D.  Apploton  Sc  Co. 

This  work  is  a  rapid  sketch  or  skeleton  of  the 
wtory  of  the  middle  ages,  with  a  body  of  ques- 
tions annexed. 


M§hawmed,  the  Arabian  Prophet;  a  Tragedy  in 
five  acts,  by  Gsoiei  H.  Miles.  Boston :  Phil- 
lips, Sampson  &  Co. 

This  is  the  fiunous  tragedy  for  which  Mr.  BVlwin 
FotMt  gave  one  thousand  dollars.    It  was  selected 


as  the  best  out  of  an  hundred.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence, on  its  appearance  in  print  it  is  attacked 
by  the  press,  and  condemned  almost  without  a 
hearing.  Fur  our  own  part,  notwithstanding  the 
author  has  received  one  thousand  dollars  for  his 
work,  we  desire  he  may  receive  another  thousand, 
if  that  be  possible,  by  the  sale  of  it ;  for  we  are 
compelled  to  rank  this  tragedy  above  many  that 
have  attained  a  great  celebrity.  Mr.  Miles'  versi- 
fication is  very  perfect.  In  the  management  of  the 
tragic  blank  verse,  he  has  not  his  superior  in  mod- 
em times.  Since  Coleridge,  it  is  the  best.  The 
structure  of  his  tragedy  is  regular,  and  he  follows 
the  best  models  in  the  composition  of  his  plot. 
He  shows  not  only  the  complete  scholar  in  the  sub- 
stance of  his  work,  but  the  true  artist  in  its  con- 
struction. To  all  these  excellencies  we  have  only 
to  add,  that  this  tragedy  of  Mohammed  is  inter- 
esting. Although  the  work  of  a  young  author, 
it  is  full  of  genuine  fire.  The  author  compre- 
hends the  character  of  the  ambitious  and  fanatical 
hero,  and  paints  it  with  remarkable  force.  For 
those  critics  who  can  see  nothing  good  in  a  work 
of  art  produced  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  Moham- 
med will  have  no  interest.  We  recommend  the 
reading  of  it,  not  to  them,  but  to  the  readers  of 
fiction,  properly  speaking.  Those  who  truly  en- 
joy poetry  and  the  Drama  ; — to  them  we  are  sure 
the  book  will  prove  an  acceptable  present.  We 
take  some  credit  to  ourselves  for  having  had  the 
courage  to  speak  well  of  a  book  which  has  been 
condemned  in  Boston,  and  the  condemnation  echo- 
ed in  New  York — which  has  the  misfortune  to 
have  exactly  ninety-nine  implacable  enemies,  fa- 
thers of  the  ninety-nine  competitors  rejected  by 
Mr.  Forest,  and  worse  than  all,  a  circumstance 
which  seals  its  fate,  received  commendation  in  the 
shape  of  a  thousand  dollar  prize. 


Remctrko  on  the  Colonixation  of  the  Weotem 
Coast  of  Africa  by  the  Free  Negroes  af  the 
United  States,  and  the  consequent  civilization 
of  Africa,  and  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
New  York :  W.  h.  Burroughs,  113  Fulton  st. 


The  Farmer's  Guide  to  Scientific  and  Practical 
Agriculture,  By  Henrt  Steveits,  F.  R.  S.  E., 
author  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Farm."  Assisted 
by  John  P.  Norton,  M.  A.,  Profisssor  of  Scien- 
tific Agriculture  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven« 
New  York  :  Leonaid  Scott  Sl  Co.    1850. 

This  periodical,  of  which  the  fourth  number  is 
before  us,  price  25  cents  per  number,  contains,  or 
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will  contain,  eyery  thing  neceasary  to  be  known 
by  farmers  for  the  moirt  economical  and  succeae- 
ful  cultivation  of  their  land.  The  present  num- 
ber is  beautifully  illubtrated.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  an  Engli&h  work  re-printed  in 
America.  As  the  directions  in  it  are  intended 
chiefly  for  English  farmers,  and  for  the  most  ex- 
pensive styles  of  farming,  we  know  not  how  far 
it  may  be  valuable  to  the  American  husbandman. 
There  is  nothing  on  the  cover  of  this  work  to 
indicate  that  it  is  English.  To  discover  that,  one 
has  to  read  the  prospectus.  We  learn,  by  ex- 
amining the  prospectus,  that  it  is  a  re-print; 
but  the  fact  tliat  it  is  a  re-print  ought  to  have 
been  honestly  stamped  upon  the  title  page.  In 
the  prospectus  it  is  said,  "  The  contributions  by 
Professor  Norton  will  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
the  book  by  adapting  it  to  the  soil,  climate, 
growth,  «fcc.  of  our  own  country."  The  labor 
undertaken  by  Professor  Norton,  of  adapting  this 
work  to  the  soil,  climate,  growth,  dtc.  of  the  va- 
rious sections  of  our  own  country,  cannot  but  be 
enormous.  Professor  Norton's  knwledge  of  agri- 
culture, and  of  the  various  modes  of  cultivating 
lands  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  we  pre- 
sume, must  have  qualified  him  for  the  important 
duty  which  he  has  undertaken,  of  instructing  tiie 
American  agriculturalist  in  the  right  methods  of 
producing  the  staff  of  life,  and  the  substance  of 
food  and  clothing.  Without  such  knowledge,  no 
man  can  adapt  an  English  work  of  agriculture  to 
the  ubcs  of  the  American  farmer. 


The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Eobert  Southey. 
Edited  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cutubert 
Southey.  In  six  parts,  25  cts.  each.  Now 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers,     1850. 


Railway  Ecomomy :  a  Treatise  on  the  now  art  of 
Trans-port.  With  an  exposition  of  the  Practi- 
cal Results  of  Railways  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Reprint.  New  York :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.    1850. 

Dr.  Lardnor's  experience  as  a  writer,  and  his 
remarkable  skill  in  purloining  valuable  materials 
from  other  writers,  will  doubtless  ensure  that  this 
work  iihall  be  one  ot  the  best  of  its  kind.  Wo 
have  here  a  thick  volume  of  420  pages,  filled  with 
matter  of  extreme  value  and  interest,  without  a 
single  reference  to  any  other  author  or  authority, 
and  yet  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  two- 
thirds  of  it  is  appropriated.  The  laws  of  honor 
and  honesty  seem  to  bo  gradually  ceasing  out  of 
existence  among  publishers  and  miscellaneous 
authors.  To  steal  literary  matter  has  become 
a  conventional  dishonesty,  against  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  protection,  since  editors  gave 
up  being  gentlemen.  At  the  present  rate  at 
which  tilings  are  proceeding,  it  will  soon  be- 
come impossible  for  either  editors  or  publish- 
ers to  acquire  property,  unless  it  be  under  the 
protection  of  an  enormous  capital :  and  this  the 
editors  and  publishers  have  brought  upon  tliem- 
selves  by  falling  into  the  vile  habit  of  using  oth- 
er men's  labor  without  acknowledgement.  Hon- 
esty  is  the   sole  protector  of   regular  business; 


dishonesty  makes  nnmben  poor,  and  a  Tory  few 
immensely  rich. 


Six  Months  in  the  Gold  Mines.  From  a  Journal 
of  a  three  year's  residence  in  Upper  and  Lower 
California.  By  E.  Goulo  Buffum,  Lieut.  First 
Regiment  New  York  Volunleers.  Philadel- 
phia :  Lee  &,  Blanchard. 


The  Green  Hand:  a  "  short"  yam.     New  York : 
Harper  Sl  Brothers. 

A  re-print  from  Blackwood  of  an  unfinished 
tale,  written — as  two  New  York  Magazines  in- 
form us — by  the  author  of  "  Tom  Cringle's  Log." 
If  this  be  the  case,  the  book  before  us  is  a  very 
posthumous  work  indeed ;  the  aforesaid  author 
having  departed  this  world  in  quest  of  a  better, 
some  years  since.  And  if  composed  by  him,  the 
copy  is,  in  all  human  —  or  spiritual  •— probabil- 
ity, communicated  to  a  coterie  of  transatlantic 
"  knockers,"  after  only  «  callmg  for  the  alphabet." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  story  is  an  interesting 
one,  but  sadly  mutilated  by  so  dense  a  sea-fog,  as 
to  be  almost  as  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
as  is  the  pons  asinorum  to  a  dull-headed  French- 
man. In  fact,  the  tale,  with  all  its  improbabilities 
and  freaks  of  unfettered  imagination,  would  not 
do  at  all  to  relate  to  "  marines."  Old  salts  could 
only  properly  appreciate  it. 

The  author  informs  us  that  **  a  short  yam"  im- 
plies— nautice — an  unfinished  one,  and  as  this 
yarn  has  been  reeled  oflf  for  something  over  two 
years,  we  have  no  idea  of  calling  the  propriety  of 
the  title  in  question. 

Wo  have  once  heard  a  humorous  tale — although 
at  the  time  doubting  of  its  veracity— of  a  respecta- 
ble lady,  of  the  olden  time, — one  who  wore  short 
gowns,  and  made  her  own  short-cake  with  her 
own  fair  hand — having  put  the  shortening  into  one 
of  the  said  comestibles  the  wrong  way,  and  in 
consequence  that  par  consequence,  the  cake  could 
not  be  broken.  Perchance  a  similar  misfortune 
may  have  befallen  the  book  under  our  considera- 
tion. 

How  any  critic  could  have  mistaken  its  style 
for  that  of  **  Tom  Cringle,"  dtc.  we  cannot  ima- 
gine. The  only  point  approaching  resemblance 
between  the  two,  being  a  peculiar  "jerking,"  a 
sort  of  plumal  chorcus,  occasioning  the  reader 
to  turn  back,  re-peruse  the  sentence,  where  these 
'*  fits"  occur,  and  ultimately  give  up  in  despair  all 
hope  of  understanding  the  author. 


Hylton  Ham  and  its  Inmates.    By  the  author  of 

the  "  Hen-pecked  Husband,"  &c.     New  York : 
Long  &  Brother.     1850. 

Hylton  Ham  is  the  residence  of  one  Sir  Roger 
Vemey,  a  particularly  crabbed  and  disagreeable  old 
gentleman,  and  the  guardian  of  three  spirited  girls. 
In  endeavoring  to  tame  their  wills  and  bend  them 
in  obedience  to  his  own,  Sir  Roger  finds  ample 
occupation,  and  is  ultimately  entirely  defeated. 
The  book  is  interesting. 


Critieal  Nc^ieA. 


Sid 


;  A  story  of  domesdo  life. 
UCB  Anouilar,  author  of  '*  Home  Influ- 
dto.    New  York :  D.  Appletoo  Sl  Co. 

^  of  Cedttr$,  or  the  Martyr.  By  Gsaci 
LAM,  author,  &,c.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
Co.     1850. 

space  to  which  onr  remarks  are  nccessa- 
ed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
arming  works,  were  we  to  attempt  to 
tieir  plots,  or  to  convey  to  our  reader's 
adequate  idea  of  their  real  merit 
and  that  traced  them  is  now,  also,  cold 
and  there  remains  to  us  a  fitting  rem- 
a  pure,  gentle,  and  gifted  spirit. 


f  Age;  a  comedy,  by  Edward  S.  Gottld. 
fork :  D.  Appleton  Sl  Co. 

r  palpable  satire  upon  a  certain  clique  of 
I  exelosives  in  our  city,  who  require  no 
■port  than  the  rattle  of  an  empty  head, 
le-adomed,  a  bad  imitation  of  foreign  bad 
and  a  dubious  reputation  for  morality. 
»8ed  mostly  of  descendants  of  tradesmen 
lanics,  tailors  and  coblers,  green  grocers, 
dealers  and  butchers,  they  regard  with 
infinite  disdain  any  and  every  one,  un- 
1  of  the  greasy  dollar,  to  which  they  have 
ira.  They  make  a  capital  preserve  for 
iturer.    As  one  of  the  dramatic  persons 

rery  easy  to  play  the  Count  in  New  York. 
bat  to  assume  a  title,  walk  in  his  ties,  and 
Leo  English — ^not  one  of  the  fashionables 
ition  bis  nobility,  especially  if  his  mous- 
e  greased  to  a  point." 
ould  has  used  the  scamp  unsparingly,  yet 
indulging  in  the  slightest  exaggeration. 


^airUgh;  a  scene  in  the  life  of  a  private 

By  the  author  ot  Lewis  Arundol,  a  Rail- 

f  Life.     New  York :   Long  &  Brother. 

f  the  best  books  of  the  kind  that  we  ever 
r  to  have  read.  Free  from  the  gross  im- 
ties,  and  somewhat  iooi<e  morality  of  Mr. 
lovels,  it  yet  poHst^we^  all  tiieir  boisterous 
.  dashing  adventure.  Every  page  is  amu- 
inding  one  of  Albert  Smith's  happiest  ef- 
I  yet  without  any  of  his  imitation  of  Dick- 
ie plot  is  well  conceived  and  becomes  ex- 
exciting  as  we  approach  the  crisis.  In 
iny  and  all  who  are  wont  to  indulge  in 
nghter,  or  are  in  the  least  afflicted  with 
e  recommend  Frank  Fuirlcgh. 


or  the  Unrevealed  Secret ;  a  Tale,  by 
Now   York:    D.   Appleton    &,  Co. 

rming  tale  by  a  lady  of  New  York, 
the  heroine,  is  the  daughter  of  a  German 
by  a  private  marriage.    Educated  by  her 


lather's  sister,'  she  looks  upon  hor  as  her  mother ; 
nor  is  it  until  the  d^th  of  the  fomer  that  the  se- 
cret is  revealed  to  her. 

Her  aunt,  upon  her  death  bed,  begs  Heloise  to 
marry  her  cousin,  whom  she  had  hitherto  consid- 
ered as  a  brother,  and  to  whom  she  was  warmly 
attached. 

She  seeks  him,  but  finds  him  entrapped  in  the 
toils  of  a  coquette,  and  upon  the  eve  of  marriage 
with  her. 

In  despair  Heloise  seeks  the  camp  of  her  father, 
a  General  in  the  Russian  service,  and  at  the 
time  in  Circassia.  Her  cousin  finally  discov- 
ers the  worthlessness  of  the  woman  whom  he  has 
chosen,  hastens  to  seek  our  heroine,  and  thus  the 
much  to  be  desired  happy  conclusion,  is  attained. 
The  tale  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  a  pure  and  true- 
hearted  woman,  contrasted  with  that  of  a  silly 
coquette. 

The  authoress  gives  proof  of  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  countries  in  which  the  scenes 
are  laid,  a  knowledge,  it  is  said,  obtained  from  per- 
sonal observation. 


A  New  and  Improved  System  of  Notation,  by 
Ernest  Van  Heerinoer.  New  York:  Hunt- 
ington &,  Savage.     1850. 

The  Andante  of  Thalberg ;  arranged  for  the  Piano 
Forte,  by  Ernest  Van  Heeringer.  New 
York :  Huntington  &  Savage.     1850. 

The  new  method  of  musical  notation,  patented 
by  Mr.  Van  Heeringer,  is  at  once  simple  and  in- 
genious. It  dispenses  with  many  of  the  difficulties 
hitherto  encountered  by  the  pupil,  is  a  decided  im- 
provement upon  the  old  sy&tem,  and  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  all  persons  commencing  the  study  and 
practice  of  music. 

The  various  signatures  of  flats  and  sharps  inci- 
dent to  the  chromatic  scale,  and  presenting  so 
formidable  an  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  mu- 
sical tyro,  are,  by  the  new  notation,  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  simply  by  making  the  printed  notes 
correspond  in  culor  with  the  key-board  of  the 
Piano  Forte,  the  natural  notes  being  all  printed 
open  loops  or  heads,  and  the  sharps  or  flats,  with 
daik  or  solid  ones.  Thus,  a  white  note  on  G,  im- 
plies G  natural,  while  a  dark  note  upon  the  same 
lino  signifies  G  sharp.  I'hus  the  learner  can  per- 
ceive at  a  glance,  which  is  the  proper  key  to  touch, 
and  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  contitantly  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  various  chromatic  signatures  so 
perplexing  to  all  beginners. 


The  Prompter,  No.  3.    Edited  by  Corneuvs 
Mathews.    New  York:  W.  Taylor  &  Co. 

The  Prompter,  No.  3,  contains  an  article  upon 
"  Social  Dihtinctions  ^*  Mrs.  M.  (iouid'fl  new 
Comedy;  a  capital  biography  of  Jacob  Hays; 
Life  and  Portrait  of  J.  C.  Murdock  ;  the  Ghost 
of  John  Fisher,  an  amusing  sketch  ;  something 
about  dramatic  law  ;  Mr.  Cooper's  new  comedy  ; 
the  Sea  Serpent  again  ;  the  theatres,  musical  no- 
tices, 6lc.  ;  and  is  in  fact  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  two  preceding  numbers.  From  tho 
piquant  sketches,  and  well  timed  articles  which 
fill  this  and  the  previous  numbers,  wu  think  it  will 
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The  Old  Oak  Chttt,  a  Homance,  by  G.  P.  R. 
James.   N«w  York:  Harper d&Brothere.  1850. 

Although  efficiently  interesting  to  repay  the 
reader  for  the  time  spent  in  penurin^  it,  the  *'  Old 
Oak  Chest**  poasesses  leas  of  originality  than  any 
of  even  Mr.  Jamett  novels,  that  we  have  read.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  literary  twin  to  the  "  Gentleman  of 
the  old  School/'  and  the  more  promment  charac- 
ters are  almost  identical.  The  only  difference 
between  Sir  John  Haldimond  and  Sir  Andrew 
Stalbrooke,  between  the  elder  Forest  and  William 
Haldimond,  is  in  names,  and  throughout  the  book, 
passages  continually  occur  which  are  perfectly 
familiar  to  any  reader  of  Mr.  James. 

Speaking  of  the  book  per  9e,  we  like  it,  but  in 
connection  with  his  other  works,  it  is  but  a  repast 
of  what  has  already  been  too  often  brought  upon 
the  table. 


Gibbon^  Decline  and  FtUl  of  the  JRoman  Empire, 
New  York :  Harper  Sl  Brothers. 

The  occasional  reading  of  this  elegant  Historian 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  correct  the  harsh  and 
bad  styles  created  by  Carlyle  and  his  imitators. 
There  is  no  finer  quality  of  a  style  than  fullness 
and  ease  of  diction.  Our  Garlyleists  fall  into  the 
error  of  mistaking  an  unhewn  rudeness  for  strength 
and  efficacy  of  expression. 

This  edition  of  Gibbon's  delightful  history  has 
a  complete  index  of  the  whole  work  attached  to 


k,    ne  woik  If  la  rfx  toliaaMi,  mtll  oftvro .  in 
ftgoodatyle.  "^  ■' 

The  present  volume  forms  the  mB&  and  con- 
,dludmgone,  of  Milman's  Gibbon's  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  una- 
bridged. It  contains  a  very  carefully  prepared 
Index  to  the  work ;  and  is  now  complete  in  six 
volumes. 

Uniform  in  style  with  the  above,  are  also  pub* 
liflhed,  Jffum^e  HUtory.  of  England,  from  the  In- 
vasion of  Julius  Cesar  to  the  Abdication  of  James 
the  Second/— complete  in  six  volumes^ — and  con- 
tinned  from  that  time  by  T.  BABUiaTON  Macaulay. 

Of  the  latter  work  only  two  volumes  are  yet 
published.  The  future  volumes  will  appear  nearly 
simultaneous  with  their  issue  in  London. 

The  plan  of  the  above  seiies  of  Historical  Works 
was  originally  projected  by  the  present  pnbliabers, 
and  are  known  as  the  **  Boston  Library  Editions.** 
The  prices  at  which  they  are  now.  sold,  places 
them  within  the  means  of  all ;  and  their  size  and 
mechanical  execution  considered,  they  are  believed 
to  be  the  cheapest  series  of  standard  works  ever 
offered  to  the  American  pnblie.  Boston:  Phil* 
lips,  Sampson  k,  Co.    18S0. 


The  Steward;  a  Romance  of  Real  Life.  ByHxH- 
RY  CocKTonr,  author  of  Sylvester  Sound,  &c. 
New  York :  Long  d&  Brother.     1850. 

We  do  not  admire  the  production  of  Mr.  Cock- 
ton's  pen,  but  a  hasty  examination  of "  The  Stew- 
ard" has  convinced  us  that  it  is  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  any  of  his  previous  efforts  in  the  field  of 
j  very  light  literature. 


1760, 

In  their  grand  struggle  for  the  markets 
of  the  worldy  the  trading  manufacturers  of 
Englaad  find  themselves  embarrassed  by  a 
two-fold  contradictory  relation  with  the 
United  States ; — namely,  a  relation  of  ri- 
valry with  the  Northern  manufacturers,  and 
of  depe&dance  upon  Southern  planters. 
Their  great  purpose  is,  of  course,  to  have 
the  entire  continent,  North  and  South, 
thrown  open  to  them  as  a  market  for  their 
wares.  All  the  influence  they  use,  upon 
America,  is  directed  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  end,  in  pursuit  of  which,  it  is 
neeessary  for  them  to  prevent,  by  every 
posnUe  moans,  the  further  establishment 
of  maaufaetories  in  the  Southern  and  North- 
em  states. 

Dependent  upon  the  South  for  the  great 
liaple  of  their  manufactures,  they  desire  to 
eoncQiate  that  portion  of  our  people,  and 
to  infuse  into  them  a  spirit  of  confidence 
nd  dependence.  Could  a  separation  be 
eSeeted,  of  that  portion  of  the  confederacy, 
wiihont  detriment  to  their  own  commerce, 
die  mannflEustnrers  of  England  would  be- 
Befe  that  they  had  effected  at  least  one- 
kalf  of  their  purpose.  Every  inducement 
woold  be  held  out  to  the  planters  of  cotton  to 
open  their  ports,  and  offer  a  free  market  in 
exchange  for  their  indispensable  staple. 
The  Southern  market  would  be  deluged 
with  the  cheap  commodities  of  England, 
tad  the  relations  of  the  South  to  that  power 
mmld  be  those  of  an  agricultural  dcpcnd- 
CBoy ; — relations^  which  of  all  others  it 
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deprecates  and  scorns;  and  the  fear  of  which, 
when  they  look  towards  the  North,  has 
driven  many  to  the  verge  of  dis- 
union. They  wish  to  exchange  dependence 
upon  their  own  brothers  and  fellow-citisens 
of  the  North,  a  legitimate  and  natural  re- 
lationship, and  which  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  temper  and  subdue  by  a  rival  in- 
dustry, for  dependence  upon  a  [foreign  and 
encroaching  power,  the  ancient  and  per- 
petual emcmy  of  their  liberties.  That 
brothers  should  mutually  aid  each  other,  is 
the  law  of  nature,  and  the  bond  of  society ; 
but  an  alliance  of  the  South  with  England, 
must  be  more  than  alliance, — it  must,  by  an 
inevitable  necessity,  become  a  relation- 
ship of  greater  and  lessj  which  no  jea- 
lousy of  the.  inferior  power  could  modify  ; 
and  the  course  of  such  relationships,  be- 
tween the  monicd  aristocracy  of  England 
and  inferior  powers,  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  fable  of  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  when  at 
a  banquet  those  royal  friends  took  soup 
together  from  the  same  shallow  dish.  Free 
trade  is  the  shallow  dish,  from  which  the 
Lion  of  England  invites  the  Southern 
Eagle  to  lap  with  him. 

"  Put  not  your  trust  in  England,"  should 
be  the  caution  to  American  economists  and 
politicians.  Beware  her  advice,  despise 
her  taunts,  ask  no  questions  of  her,  and 
repel  disapproval  with  equal  disapproval. 
Our  own  system  is  ours  and  the  best,  wo 
wish  no  interested  advice  from  our  neigh- 
bors. 
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WHAT  CONSTITUTES  REAL  FREEDOM  OF  TRADE?^ 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  reader  has  seen  that  the  modem 
English  poUtical  economy  is  founded  on  a 
basis  directly  the  opposite  of  that  upon 
which  rests  the  system  of  Adam  Smith,  and 
that  the  tendency  of  the  two  is  in  a  pre- 
cisely opposite  direction.  Nevertheless, 
both  profess  to  teach  the  advantage  of  per- 
fect freedom  of  trade.  Thus,  Mr.  McUul- 
loch  says  of  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations^  that  he  showed  ^'  in  opposition  to 
the  commonly  received  opinions  of  the  mer- 
chants, politicians,  and  statesmen  of  his 
time,  that  wealth  does  not  consist  in  the 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  but  in  the 
abundance  of  the  various  necessaries,  con- 
veniences, and  enjoyments  of  human  life  ; 
that  it  is  in  every  c^se  sound  policy  to  leave. 
individuals  to  pursue  their  own  interest  in 


their  own  way ;  that  in  prosecating  branch- 
es of  industry  advantageous  to  themselves, 
they  necessarily  prosecute  such  as  are,  at 
the  same  time,  advantaffeoos  to  die  pnblie ; 
and  that  every  re^inui^tion  intended  to 
force  industry  into  parUcular  channels,  or 
to  determine  the  species  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  different  parts  of  the 
same  country,  or  between  distant  and  inde- 
pendent countries,  is  impolitic  and  perni- 
cious— injurious  to  the  rights  of  individuals 
— and  adverse  to  the  progress  of  real  opu- 
lence and  lasting  prosperity."!  Never- 
theless, while  thus  agreemg  with  Dr.  Smith 
as  to  the  advantage  of  perfect  freedom  of 
trade,  Mr.  McCuUoch   thought  that  hb 
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»  Tho  following  additional  extracts  from  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  are  necessary  to  complete  the 
sense  of  page  137,  of  article  entitled  "  What  Constitutes  Real  Freedom  of  Trade?"  in  the  last  num- 
ber (August) : 

"  The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  besides,  by  forcing  towards  it  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  naturally  have  gone  to  it,  seems  to  have  broken  altogether  that 
natural  balance  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place  among  all  thedifierent  branches  of  firitiah  in- 
dui<try.  The  industry  of  Great  Britain,  instead  of  being  accommodated  to  a  great  number  of  smaJl 
markets,  has  been  principally  suited  to  one  great  market.  Her  commerce,  instead  of  running  in  a  great 
number  of  small  channels,  has  been  taught  to  run  principally  in  one  great  channel.  But  the  whole  sjns- 
tern  of  her  industry  and  commerce  has  thereby  been  rendered  less  secure ;  the  whole  state  of  her  body 
politic  less  healthful  than  i^  otherwise  would  have  been.  In  her  present  condition.  Great  Britain  resem- 
bles one  of  those  unwholesome  bodies  in  which  some  of  the  vital  parts  are  overgrown,  and  which,  upon 
that  aecount,  are  liable  to  many  dangerous  disorders,  scarce  incident  to  those  in  which  all  the  parts  are 
more  properly  proportioned.  A  small  stop  in  that  great  blood-vessel,  which  has  been  artificially  swelled 
beyond  its  natural  dimensions,  and  through  which  an  unnatural  proportion  of  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  country  has  been  forced  to  circulate,  is  very  likely  to  bring  on  the  most  dangerous  disorders  upon 
the  whole  body  politic.  The  expectation  of  a  rupture  with  the  colonies,  accordingly,  has  struck  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  with  more  terror  than  they  ever  felt  for  a  Spanish  armada,  or  a  French  invasion. 
It  was  this  terror,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  which  rendered  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  among  the 
merchants  at  least,  a  popular  measure.  In  the  total  exclusion  from  the  colony  market,  was  it  to  last 
only  for  a  few  years,  the  greater  part  of  our  merchants  need  to  fancy  that  they  foresaw  an  entire  stop  to 
their  trade ;  the  greater  part  of  our  master  manufacturers,  the  entire  ruin  of  their  business ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  our  workmen,  an  end  oi  their  employment.  A  rupture  with  any  of  our  neighbors  upon 
the  continent,  though  likely,  too,  to  occasion  some  stop  or  interruption  in  the  emplo3nnents  of  some  of 
all  these  diflercnt  orders  of  people,  is  foreseen,  however,  without  any  such  general  emotion.  The  blood, 
of  which  the  circulation  is  stopt  in  some  of  the  smaller  vessels,  easily  disgorgee  itself  into  the  greater. 
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vork,  "however  excellent  in  many  re- 
spects,'^ still  contained  ''many  errors," 
and  those  of  ''no  slight  importanoe." 

"  Dr.  Smith,"  he  continues,  "does  not  say 
that  in  prosecuting  such  branches  of  indus- 
try as  are  most  adoantageous  to  themselves, 
individuals  necessarily  prosecute  such  as 
are,  at  the  same  time,  most  advantageous 
to  tKe  pMie,  His  leaning  to  the  system 
of  AL  Quesnay — a  leaning  perceptible  in 
every  part  of  his  work — ^made  him  swerve 
from  the  sounder  principles  of  his  own  sys- 
tem, so  as  to  admit  that  the  preference 
shown  by  individuals  in  favor  of  particular 
employments  is  not  always  a  true  test  of 
their  public  advantageousncss.  He  consi- 
dered agriculture,  though  not  the  only  pro- 
duetive  employment,  as  the  most  produc- 
tive of  any ;  the  home  trade  as  more  pro- 
ductive than  a  direct  foreign  trade ;  and 
the  latter  than  the  canying  trade.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  these  distinctions  are 
all  fundamentally  erroneous." — Ibid. 

Unhappily  for  the  followers  of  Dr.  Smith, 
of  the  modem  English  school,  this  ^'^Junda- 
wtental  error'**  is  the  base  on  which  rests 
bis  whole  free- trade  system,  and  in  the  ef- 
fiirt  to  substitute  another  they  totally  lose 
sight  of  real  freedom  of  trade.  The  au- 
thor of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  sought  to 
discover  what  was  the  mode  of  employing 
labor  and  capital  that  tended  most  to  faci- 
litate the  acquisition  of  "the  neccssaiics. 


conveniences  and  enjoyments  of  life,"  ena- 
bling the  laborer  most  rapidly  to  improve 
his  own  condition,  and  to  provide  for  the 
flBirther  improvement  of  that  of  his  children, 
and  the  result  of  his^liquiries  was  to  satisfy 
him  that  the  natural  tendency  of  man  was 
towards  agriculture,  which  could  be  im- 
proved only  by  bringing  the  mechanic  and 
manufacturer  to  its  aid,  the  place  of  ex- 
change being  thus  brought  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  place  of  production.  lie  saw 
clearly  that  when  employed  at  home  the 
same  capital  might  perform  many  more  ex- 
changes than  when  employed  at  a  distance, 
and  that  when  the  fieu-mer  and  the  mecha- 
nic exchanged  on  the  spot  there  was  a  great 
economy  of  labor,  and  therefore  that  what 
was  needed  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  man  was  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  "  natural  inclina- 
tion," which  led  inevitably  to  making  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce  the  mere  hand- 
maids of  agriculture — the  transporter,  the 
converter,  and  the  exchanger,  being  the 
aids,  and  not  the  masters,  of  the  producers. 
In  his  school,  Commerce  was  not  King. 

Comparing  this  natural  system  with  that 
of  England,  he  saw  that  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  British  policy  was  that  of  making 
agriculture  "  subsidiary"  to  commerce  and 
manufactures,  driving  labor  and  capital 
from  the  profitable  employment  of  produ- 
cing  commodities  to  be  exchanged^  to  the 


without  oecaAioning  any  dangerous  disorder ;  but,  when  it  isptopt  in  any  of  the  greater  yesvclfl,  conTul- 
■000,  apoplexy,  or  death,  are  the  immediate  and  unavoidable  consequences.  If  but  one  of  tliose  over- 
growQ  manufactares,  which,  by  means  either  of  bounties  or  of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  and  colony 
markets,  have  been  artificially  raised  up  to  any  unnatural  height,  finds  some  small  stop  or  intemiptioQ 
in  its  employment,  it  fn^quently  occasions  a  mutiny  and  disorder  alarming  to  government,  and  embar- 
rassing even  to  the  deliberations  ot  the  legislature.  How  great,  therefore,  would  be  the  disorder  and 
eMifmion,  it  was  thought,  which  ranpt  necessarily  be  occasioned  by  a  sodden  and  entire  stop  in  the  em- 
ployment of  so  great  a  proportion  of  our  principal  manufacturers  7 

**  Some  moderate  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the  laws  which  give  to  Great  Britain  the  ezclusivo  trade  to 
the  colonies,  till  it  is  rendered  in  a  great  mea<niro  free,  seems  to  be  the  only  expedient  which  can,  in  all 
future  times,  deliver  her  from  this  danger :  which  can  enable  her,  or  even  force  her,  to  withdraw  some 
part  of  her  capital  from  this  overgrown  employment,  and  to  turn  it,  though  with  loss  profit,  towards 
•ther  employments ;  and  which,  by  gradually  diminishing  one  branch  of  her  industry,  and  gradually  in- 
creasiag  all  the  rest,  ean,  by  degrees,  restore  all  the  different  branches  of  it  to  that  natural,  healthful, 
and  proper  proportion,  which  perfect  liberty  necessarily  establishes,  and  which  perfect  liberty  can  alone 
prewrve.  To  open  the  colony  trade  all  at  once  to  all  nations,  might  not  only  occasion  some  transitory 
inconvenieney,  but  a  great  permanent  loss,  to  the  greater  part  of  those  whose  industry  or  capital  is  at 
present  engaged  in  it.  The  sudden  lo.«  of  the  employment,  even  of  the  ships  which  import  the  eighty- 
two  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  which  are  over  and  above  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  might 
alone  bs  (elt  very  sensibly.  Such  are  the  unfortunate  eficcts  of  ail  the  regulations  of  the  mercantile 
■ystem.  They  not  only  introduce  very  dangerous  disorders  into  the  state  of  the  body  politic,  but  disor- 
ders which  it  is  often  difficult  to  remedy,  without  occasioning,  for  a  time  at  least,  still  greater  disorders. 
In  what  manner,  therefore,  the  colony  trade  ought  gradually  to  be  opened  ;  what  are  the  rostrainta 
which  ought  first,  and  what  are  those  which  ought  last,  to  be  taken  away  ;  or  in  what  manner  the  natu- 
ral system  of  perfect  liberty  and  justice  ought  gradually  to  be  restored,  we  most  leave  to  the  yriadom  of 
fittoiB  slaleimen  and  legislators  to  determine/' 
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far  less  profitable  one  of  transporting  and 
exchanging  those  produced  in  other  lands  j 
the  great  domestic  trade  being  valued  as 
merely  "  subsidiary"  to  a  comparatively 
trivial  foreign  one,  ftd  that  in  the  efibrt 
to  carry  into  effect  this  erroneous  system 
of  policy  his  countrymen  had  been  led  to 
the  commission  of  acts  of  great  injustice. 
Their  fellow  subjects  of  Ireland,  and  of  the 
colonies,  had  been  deprived  of  the  exercise  of 
*'  the  right  of  employing  their  stock  and  in- 
dustry in  the  way  they  might  judge  most 
advantageous  for  themselves,"  in  "  mani- 
fest violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
mankind,"  with  "great  discouragement"  to 
their  agriculture,  and  to  the  diminution  (^ 
their  power  of  producing  commodities  with 
which  to  trade.  Fellow  subjects  at  home 
had  also  been  heavily  taxed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  bounties  on  the  importation  of  va- 
rious articles  of  raw  produce,  to  "  the 
great  discouragement"  of  British  agricul- 
ture, upon  the  improvement  of  which  de- 
pended the  power  to  increase  the  production 
of  commodities  to  bo  ^ven  in  exchange  for 
those  foreign  ones  required  for  the  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  their  own  con- 
dition. He  saw  clearly  that  this  system 
was  in  opposition  to  man's  "  natural  incli- 
nation^^'*  and  that  its  direct  effect  was  to 
produce  an  unnatural  distribution  of  popu- 
lation, both  at  home  and  abroad,  ana  a 
diminution  every  where  of  the  productive 
power  of  labor  and  capital.  He  therefore 
urged  a  change  of  system  tending  to  per- 
mit the  return  of  both  to  the  great  and 
profitable  home  market,  regarding  that  as 
being  the  mode  in  which  production  might  be 
increased,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life  facilitated — and 
also  as  the  mode  in  which  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  rendered  less  liable 
to  be  affected  by  convulsions  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  world.  He  thought  the  farm 
more  productive  of  commodities  than  the 
ship.  This  it  is  that  is  denounced  by  Mr. 
McCuUoch  and  the  whole  of  the  school  he 
represents,  as  "  fundamentally  erroneous," 
and  they  advocate  what  they  call  freedom  of 
trade,  with  the  express  view  of  carrying 
out  the  system  which  Dr.  Smith  denounced 
as  being  "  fit  only  for  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers," because  calculated  to  make  Great 
Britain  "  the  workshop  of  the  world," 
thereby  rendering  her  dependent  on  the 
movements  of  foreign  nations  to  an  extent 


that  is  inconsistent  with  the  secure  em- 
ployment of  the  rights  of  pr<^erty,  while 
preventing  the  natural  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  artizans  in  other  countries,  to  the 
discouragement  of  their  aOTicultnre,  the 
diminution  of  their  productive  power,  and 
consequent  diminution  of  ^&r  power  to 
maintain  trade. 

Dr.  Smith  was  right  or  he  was  not.  If 
the  former,  then  was  Great  J^tain  bound 
to  abolish  the  system  which  he  denounced, 
as  tending  to  prevent  improrement  in  the 
condition  of  both  laborer  and  capitalist, 
and  in  case  of  her  foilure  so  to  do,  her 
colonies  and  the  independent  nations  of  t^ 
world  owed  it  to  themselves  to  resist  the 
further  continuance  of  such  a  system. — 
Colonists,  bound  by  English  laws,  might, 
in  perfect  accordance  with  bis  views,  asso- 
ciate for  the  purpose  of  refusiz^  to  pur- 
chase the  commodities  thus  attempted  to 
be  forced  upon  them,  and  oltimatefy  even 
take  up  arms  with  a  view  to  throw  off 
their  dependence  on  the  mother  country, 
and  thus  place  themselves  in  a  position  to 
assert  "  the  most  sacred  right  of  mankind," 
that  of  exchanging  their  labor  and  its  pro- 
ducts at  home  instead  of  submitting  to  be 
compelled  to  seek  a  market  abroad.  Such 
in  fact,  toere  the  measures  adopted  by 
these  colonies,  and  to  their  adoption  is  due 
the  fact  that  they  have  prospered  while  all 
the  other  dependencies  of  Great  Britain 
have  been  ruined.  Non-importation  agree- 
ments long  preceded  resort  to  arms,  and 
when  at  length  independence  was  estab- 
lished, some  of  the  measures  first  adopted 
had  special  reference  to  this  question.  Laws 
for  the  protection  of  manufactures  against 
the  power  of  Great  Britain,  were  then  re- 
garded as  essentially  necessary  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  agricultural  interest,  and 
were  especially  favored  by  the  middle,  and 
most  agricultural,  states.  It  was  believed 
that  they  tended  to  increase  the  power  to 
produce,  and  consequently  to  increase  the 
power  to  trade,  by  bringing  the  consumer 
to  the  side  of  the  producer,  and  thus  eman- 
cipating the  great  internal  trade  from 
English  interferences,  such  as  had  been 
denounced  by  Dr.  Smith.  If  he  was  right, 
so  must  have  been  the  men  by  whom  such 
measures  were  advocated. 

If  Dr.  Smith  was  not  ri^t,  and  ho  eertainlj 
was  not  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  theory 
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upon  wUoh  rests  the  modern  English  sys- 
tem,  then  the  interests  of  the  colonists 
Bhoold  haye  led  them  to  devote  themselves 
to  amcultare,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
all  other  pursuits.  So  far,  indeed,  were  Eng- 
lish lawsfrom  being  *'a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  mankind,"  that  their  only  effect  would 
have  been  that  of  compelimg  them  to  do 
that  which,  had  those  laws  never  existed, 
their  own  interests  would  have  led  them 
voluntarily  to  do.  The  land  of  England 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  machine  of  con- 
stantly decreasing  power,  while  from  the 
abondEince  of  rich  soils  and  the  scarcity  of 
pqmlation  in  the  colonies,  there  could  there 
exist  no  necessity  for  cidtivating  any  but 
those  which  were  most  fertile,  for  which 
reason  the  most  profitable  course  for  the 
edoniflts  would  be  to  apply  themselves 
exeluflively  to  cultivation,  remaining  all 
prodacers  on  one  side  of  the  ocean,  and 
thus  aiding  to  bring  about  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  people  of  the  other  side  into 
irttians,  consumers  of  their  products.  They 
wonld,  as  do  now  the  people  of  Canada  and 
of  India,  nso  the  ships  of  England  for  trans- 
porting their  food  and  their  wool,  to  feed 
the  men  and  supply  the  looms  of  Eng- 
land. The  more  perfectly  her  prohibitory 
laws  were  enforced,  and  the  more  exclu- 
sively they  could  be  compelled  to  devote 
themselves  to  agriculture  the  larger  would 
be  the  retam  to  labor. 

We  have  thus  two  systems,  the  anti- 
podes of  each  other  in  every  respect.  The 
eonrse  of  policy  which  they  would  dictate 
is  directly  opposite,  and  cannot  by  any 
possibiUty  produce  the  same  results.  To 
determine  which  is  right,  we  must  see  the 
foimdations  on  which  they  rest,  and  follow 


them  upwards,  step  by  step.  That  done, 
we  may  be  qualified  to  determine  what 
constitutes  real  freedom  of  trade,  and  why 
it  is  that  the  advocates  of  the  system  now 
known  as  ''  free  trade,"  are  so  generally 
obliged  to  depend  upon  their  memories  for 
their  arguments,  and  their  imaginations  for 
their  facts. 

The  modem  system  is  based  upon  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Rioardo  in  relation  to  the 
occupation  of  land,  which  may  be  stated  as 
follows : 

First:  That  in  the  commencement  of 
cultivation,  when  population  b  small  and 
land  consequently  abundant,  the  best  soils, 
those  capable  of  yielding  the  largest  return, 
say  one  nundred  quarters,  to  a  given  quan- 
tity of  labor,  alone  are  cultivated. 

Second :  That  with  the  progress  of  po- 
pulation, land  becomes  less  abundant,  and 
there  arises  a  necessity  for  cultivating  that 
yielding  a  smaller  return  ;  and  that  resort 
is  then  had  to  a  second,  and  afterwards  to 
a  third  and  a  fourth  class  of  soils,  yielding 
respectively  ninety,  eighty  and  seventy 
quarters  to  the  same  quantity  of  labor. 

Third  :  That  with  the  necessity  for  ap- 
plying labor  less  productively,  which  thus 
accompanies  the  growth  of  population,  rent 
arises ;  the  owner  of  land  No.  1  being  en- 
abled to  demand  and  to  obtain,  in  return 
for  its  use,  ten  quarters,  when^resort  is  had 
to  that  of  second  quality :  twenty  when 
No.  3  is  brought  into  use,  and  thirty  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  cultivate  No.  4. 

Fourth :  That  the  proportion  of  the 
landlord  tends  thus  steadily  to  increase  as 
the  productiveness  of  labor  decreases,  the 
division  being  as  follows,  to  wit : — 


«« 


At  the  first  period,  when  No.  1  alono  is  cultivated, 
second  period,  "  No.  1  and  2  are  cultivated, 
thiid  period,     "  No.  1,2  and  3, 
fourth  period,  "  No.  1,  2,  3  and  4, 
fifth  period,      "  No.  1, 2, 3,  4  and  5, 
■izth  period,     '*  No.  1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  and  6, 
Beventh  period, "  No.  1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6  and  7, 
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and  that  there  is  thus  a  tendency  to  the 
ilttmate  absorption  of  the  whole  produce 
by  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  to  a  steadily 
mereaanff  inequality  of  condition  ;  the  pow- 
er of  the  laborer  to  consume  the  commodi- 
ties which  he  produces  steadily  diminiHhing, 
while  that  of  the  landowner  to  claim  them, 
•I  reat,  is  steadily  increasing. 


Fifth  :  That  this  tendency  towards  a  di- 
minution in  the  return  to  labor,  and  to- 
wards an  increase  of  the  landlord's  propor- 
tion, always  exists  where  population  in- 
creases, and  most  exists  where  population 
increases  mo.st  rapidly ;  but  is  in  a  certain 
degree  counteracted  by  increase  of  wealth, 
producing  improvement  of  cultivation. 
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Sixth :  That  every  such  improvement 
tends  to  retard  the  growth  of  rent,  while 
every  obstacle  to  improvement  tends  to  in- 
crease that  growth  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  interests  of  the  landowner  and  laborer 
are  always  opposed  to  each  other,  rent 
rising  as  labor  falls,  and  vice  versa. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  all  this  is 
that  while  the  landlord  is  enriched,  the 
laborer  is  supposed  to  experience  constant- 
ly increasing  difficulty  in  obtauiing  the  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  of  life,  and  the  great- 
er the  tendency  to  association,  the  less  must 
be  the  power  of  production,  and  the  less 
the  power  to  maintain  trade.  Population 
becomes  daily  more  and  more  superabund- 
ant, and  men  arc  more  and  more  compelled 
to  fly  from  each  other,  seeking  abroad  the 
subsistence  that  is  denied  to  them  at  home, 
and  the  greater  the  tendency  to  fly  from 
each  other,  the  greater  must  be  the  pow- 
er to  produce  and  the  power  to  trade. 
Arrived  abroad,  they  are  supposed  to  com- 
mence the  work  of  cultivation  on  fertile 
soils,  and  to  be  enabled  to  obtain  large 
wages,  while  those  who  remain  at  home  are 
forced  to  waste  their  labor  upon  poor  soils, 
yielding  small  returns,  for  which  reason  it  is 
deemed  highly  advantangeous  that  the  lat- 
ter should  employ  themselves  at  the  loom  and 
the  anvil  while  the  former  confine  them- 
selves to  the  plough,  the  former  becoming 
aU  consumers,  and  the  latter  remaining  all 
producers.  Thus  it  has  been  that  the  politi- 
cal economists  of  England  have  been  enabled 
to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  were  "  erro- 
neous," and  that  free  trade  instead  of  indi- 
cating the  adoption  of  measures  tending  to 
the  localization  of  manufactures  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  world,  looks  to 
the  adoption  of  measures  tending  to  promote 
the  centralization  and  monopoly  of  ma- 
chinery  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  a 
course  of  policy  regarded  by  Dr.  Smith  as 
tending  to  diminution  in  the  productiveness 
of  labor  and  capital,  abfoad  and  at  home. 

* '  To  arrive  at  a  well-founded  conclusion 
in  this  science,"  says  Mr.  McCulloch,  "  it 
is  not  enough  to  observe  results  in  particu- 
lar cases,  or  as  they  aflect  particular  indi- 
viduals ;  we  must  further  inquire  whether 
these  results  are  constant  ana  universally 
applicable — whether  the  same  circumstan- 
ces which  have  given  rise  to  them  in  one 
instance,  would  in  every  instance,  and  in 


every  state  of  society,  be  productive  of  si- 
milar results.  A  theory  wnich  is  inconsist- 
ent with  a  uniform  and  constant  fEict  must 
be  erroneous. '* 

The  ''  uniform  and  constant  fact"  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  theorv  upon  which  is 
built  his  whole  system,  while  it  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Smith. 
The  first  poor  cultivator  invariably  be- 
gins with  poor  machinery,  and  as  invariably 
does  it  improve  with  every  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  wealth  and  population.  The  man 
who  has  no  cup  takes  up  water  in  bis 
hand,  and  little  is  obtained  in  exchange  for 
much  labor.  Next  he  obtains  a  cup,  and 
water  becomes  less  costly.  The  arrival  of 
the  carpenter  enables  him  to  obtain  a  pump. 
Population  grows  again,  and  he  and  his 
neighbors  carry  through  their  houses  a  great 
river,  from  which  each  draws  as  much  as  is 
needed  for  himself,  his  house,  his  bath,  and 
his  water-closet,  and  the  labor  required  to 
be  given  in  exchange  for  all  this  water  is  not 
as  great  as  in  the  outset  was  needed  for  ob- 
tainmg  the  little  that  he  drank  himself.  So 
with  air  and  light.  He  begins  with  the 
wind-mill  and  the  sail,  and  ultimately  ob- 
tains the  steam-engine  and  the  steam-ship, 
and  then  it  is  that  power  becomes  cheap. 
The  gas  works  furnish  li^ht  at  a  cost  of 
labor  that  is  infinitely  small  compared  with 
that  which  was  needed  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  "  little  farthing  rush  light."  The 
poor  man,  widely  separated  from  his  fel- 
low-man, uses  wood,  and  heat  is  dear. 
With  growing  wealth  and  population  coal 
is  mined,  and  the  furnace  heats  the  house 
at  less  cost  of  labor  than  had  before  been 
required  for  a  single  r(>om.  The  first  poor 
occupant  of  the  land  makes  traps  in  which^ 
to  take  the  wild  animals  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded,  and  food  is  dear.  He  obtains 
a  rifle  and  food  becomes  cheaper.  The  first 
clothes  himself  in  skins,  and  clothing  is  dear. 
The  second  obtains  cloth,  and  clothing  be- 
comes cheaper.  The  '^  constant  and  uniform 
fact "  is,  that  in  everything  else  than  land 
man  begins  with  the  poorest  machinery, 
and  that  with  the  growth  of  wealth  and 
population,  he  proceeds  onward  towards 
the  best,  and  we  should  be  therefore  war- 
ranted in  supposing  that  such  would  be  the 
case  with  land.  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  Malthus, 
and  Mr.  McCulloch  however,  assure  as 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  commences,  necessarily,  the^ 
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work  of  cultivation  on  the  best  soils,  leaving 
the  poorer  ones  to  his  successors,  whose  pow- 
ers of  production  diminish,  therefore,  with 
the  growth  of  wealth  and  population.    It  is 
singular,  that  the  fact  that  this  supposed 
^'observation  of  a  particular  result  was  at 
variance  with  our  customary  experience," 
in  regard  to  all  other  results  connected  with 
the  appropriation  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
had  not  induced  Mr.  Ricardo  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  hesitate  before  undertaking  to 
"  modify  or  rcjcet"  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Dr.  Smith,  which  ^'  account  satisfac- 
torily  for  the  great   number  of  appear- 
ances," the  test  to  which  Mr.  McCulloch 
deemed  it  necessary  to  subject  all  theories. 
We,  however,  go  further.     We  say  that 
theories,  to  be  received  as  true,  must  ac- 
coont  for  all  the  facts,  and  that  any  theory 
at  variance   with  a  single  well-observed 
fact^  is  not  true.     To  natural  laws  there 
are  no    exceptions.      Mr.   Hicardo    and 
Mr.  Malthua   contented  themselves   with 
aa  effort  to  account  for  ''  the  greater  num- 
"ber  of  appearances,''  and  their  successors 
kve  followed  carefully  in  their  footsteps,  in 
establishing  a  theory  in  relation  to  land 
that  is  at  variance  with  laws  that  we  know 
toffovem  man  in  relation  to  fire,  water,  air, 
light,  clothing,  transportation,  and  every 
other  of  the  things  needed  for  the  mainten- 
aaee  and  improvement  of  his  condition,  the 
coiiseqacnce  of  which  is,  that  they  have  ex- 
perienced a  perpetual  necessity  for  provid- 
ing places  of  escape  for  the  facts  that  would 
Dotraoge  themselves  in  accordance  with 
tlie  theory. 

The  reason  of  all  this  is  that  the  theory 

^If  is  in  opposition  to  the  universal  fact  as 

<Hir  readers  may  satisfy  themselves  on  any 

^  ia  the  land.  Let  them  in(|uire,  and  they 

^find  that  the  occupant  Ji  J  nof  commence 

^  the  flats,  or  on  the  heavily  timbered  laud, 

(Hit  that  he  did  commeuce  on  the  higher  land 

^herc  the  timber  was  lighter,  and  the  place 

^  bis  house  was  dry.     With  increasing 

Ability,  he  is  found  draining  the  swamps, 

clitring  the  heavy  timber,  turning  up  the 

^^,or  burning  the  lime,  and  thus  acquiring 

^OQtrol  over  more  fertile  soils,  yielding  a 

^^>fi9tant  increase  in  the  return  to  labor. 

^i  them  then  trace  the  course  of  early 

*(^*ttlcmcnt,  and  they  will  find  it  to  have 

^^kved,  and  that  invariably,  the  course 

^f  the  streams,  but  keeping  away  from  the 

iWamps  and  river  bottoms.   The  earliest  set- 


tlements of  the  Union  were  on  the  poorest 
lands  of  the  Union — those  of  New  England. 
In  South  Carolina  it  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  remark,  in  a  recent  discourse, 
that  their  predecessors  did  not  select  the 
rich  lands,  and  that  millions  of  acres  of  the 
finest  meadow  land  in  that  State  still  re- 
main untouched.  The  settler  in  the  prai- 
ries commences  on  the  outer  and  poorer 
land,  making  his  way,  by  slow  degrees,  to 
the  richer  and  heavier  soils  of  the  centre. 
The  lands  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  are 
among  the  richest  in  the  world,  yet  they 
are  unoccupied  and  will  continue  so  to  be 
until  wealth  and  population  shall  have 
greatly  increased.  So  is  it  now  with  the 
rich  lands  of  Mexico.  So  was  it  in  South 
America,  the  early  occupation  of  which 
was  upon  the  poor  lands  of  the  Western 
slope,  Peru  and  Chili,  while  the  rich  lands 
of  the  Amazon  and  the  La  Plata  remained, 
as  most  of  them  still  remain,  a  wilderness. 
In  the  West  Indies,  the  small  dry  islands  were 
early  occupied,  while  Porto  Rico  and  Tri- 
nidad, abounding  in  rich  soils  remained  un- 
touched. The  early  occupants  of  England 
were  found  on  the  poorer  lands  of  the  cen- 
tre and  south  of  the  Kingdom,  as  were  those 
of  Scotland  in  the  Highlands,  or  on  the  lit- 
tle rocky  islands  of  the  channel.  Monads 
Isle  was  celebrated  while  the  rich  soil 
of  the  Lothians  remained  a  mass  of  tim- 
ber, and  the  morasses  of  Lancashire  were 
the  terror  of  travellers  long  after  Hamp- 
shire had  been  cleared  and  cultivated. — 
Csosar  found  the  Gauls  occupying  the  high 
lands  surrounding  the  Alps,  while  the  rich 
Venetia  remained  a  marsh.  The  occupa- 
tion of  the  Campagna  followed  long  after 
that  of  the  Samnite  hills,  and  that  of  the 
poor  soils  of  Attica  long  preceded  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fat  ones  of  the  rich  Boeotia.  Tho 
occupation  of  the  country  round  Thebes  long 
preceded  that  of  tlie  lower  lands  surround- 
mg  Memphis,  or  the  still  lower  and  richer 
ones  near  Alexandria.  The  negro  is  found 
in  the  higher  portions  of  Africa,  while  tho 
rich  lands  along  the  river  courses  are  un- 
occupied. The  little  Islands  of  Australia, 
poor  and  dry,  are  occupied  by  a  race  far 
surpassing  in  civilization  those  of  tho  n(*igh- 
bormg continent,  who  have  rich  soils  at  com- 
mand. The  poor  Persia  Is  cultivated,  while 
the  richer  soils  of  the  ancient  Babylonia 
are  only  ridden  over  by  stra^ling  hordes 
of  robbers.     Layard  had  to  seek  the  hills 
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when  he  desired  to  find  a  people  at  home. 
The  higher  lands  of  Asia  are  peopled,  while 
the  deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus  are 
in  a  state  of  wilderness.  Look  where  we 
may,  it  is  the  same.  The  land  obeys  the 
same  great  and  universal  law  that  governs 
light,  air  and  heat.  The  man  who  works 
alone  and  has  poor  machinery  must  culti- 
vate poor  land,  and  content  himself  with 
little  light,  little  power,  and  little  heat,  and 
those,  like  his  food,  obtained  in  exchange 
for  much  labor ;  while  he  who  works  in  com- 
bination with  his  fellow-men  may  have  good 
machinery,  enabling  him  to  clear  and  cul- 
tivate rich  land,  giving  him  much  food 
and  enabling  him  to  obtain  much  light, 
much  heat,  and  much  power  in  exchange 
for  little  labor.  The  first  is  a  creature  of 
necessity^  and  as  such  is  man  universally 
regarded  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers, down  even  to  the  very  latest,  Mr. 
J.  Stuart  Mill,  who,  like  his  predecessors 
in  this  school,  teaches  that  the  necessities  of 
man  increase  and  his  powers  diminish  with 
every  increase  of  population.  The  second 
is  a  being  o^  power y  and  as  such  is  man  re- 
garded by  Adam  Smith,  who  taught  that  the 
more  men  worked  in  combination  with  each 
other  the  greater  would  be  the  fietcility  of 
obtaining  food  and  all  other  of  the  necessa- 
ries and  comforts  of  life — and  the  more 
widcjly  they  were  separated  the  less  would 
be  the  return  to  labor  and  capital,  and  the 
smaller  the  power  of  production,  as  com- 
mon sense  teaches  every  man  must  neces- 
sarily bo  the  case. 

The  first  poor  cultivator  commences,  as 
we  have  seen,  his  operations  on  the  hill- 
side. Below  him  are  lands  upon  which 
have  been  carried  by  force  of  water,  the 
richer  portions  of  those  above,  as  well  as 
the  loaves  of  trees,  and  the  fallen  trees 
themselvos,  all  of  which  have  from  time 
immemorial  rotted  and  become  incorporat- 
ed with  the  earth,  and  thus  have  been  pro- 
duced soils  fitted  to  yield  the  largest  returns 
to  labor ;  yet  for  this  reason  are  they  inac- 
cessible. Their  character  exhibits  itself  in 
the  enormous  trees  with  which  they  are  co- 
vered, and  in  their  power  of  retaining  the 
water  necessary  to  aid  the  process  of  de- 
composition ;  but  the  poor  settler  wants 
the  power  either  to  clear  them  of  their 
timber,  or  to  drain  them  of  the  superfluous 
moisture.  He  begins  on  the  hill-side,  but 
at  the  next  step  we  find  him  descending  the 


hill,  and  obtaining  larger  returns  to  labor. 
He  has  more  food  for  himself,  and  he  has 
now  the  means  of  feeding  a  horse  or  an  ox. 
Aided  by  the  manure  that  is  thus  yielded 
to  him  by  the  better  lands,  we  see  him  next 
retracing  his  steps,  improving  the  hill-side, 
and  compelling  it  to  yield  a  return  double 
that  which  he  at  first  obtained.  With  each 
step  down  the  hill,  he  obtains  Etiil  larger 
reward  for  his  labor,  and  at  each  he  re- 
turns, with  increased  power,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  original  poor  soil.  He  has  now 
horses  and  oxen,  and  while  by  their  aid 
he  extracts  from  the  new  soils  the  manure 
that  had  accumulated  for  ages,  he  has  also 
carts  and  wagons  to  carry  it  up  the  hill ; 
and  at  each  step  his  reward  is  increased, 
while  his  labors  are  lessened.  He  goes 
back  to  the  sand  and  raises  the  marl,  with 
which  he  covers  the  surface ;  or  he  returns 
to  the  clay  and  nnks  into  the  limestone,  by 
aid  of  which  he  doubles  its  product.  He 
is  all  the  time  making  a  machine  which 
feeds  him  while  he  makes  it,  and  which  in* 
creases  in  its  powers  the  more  he  takes  from 
it.  At  first  it  was  worthless.  It  has  fed 
and  clothed  him  for  years,  and  now  it  has 
a  large  value,  and  those  who  might  desire 
to  use  it  would  pay  him  a  large  rent  for 
permission  so  to  do. 

The  earth  is  a  great  machine  given 
to  mlxL  to  be  fashioned  to  his  purpose. 
The  m  re  he  fashions  it,  the  better  it  feeds 
him,  because  each  step  is  but  preparatory 
to  a  new  one  more  productive  than  the  last ; 
requiring  less  labor  and  yielding  larger  re- 
turn. The  labor  of  clearing  is  great,  yet 
the  return  is  small.  The  earth  is  covered 
with  stumps,  and  filled  with  roots.  With 
each  year  the  roots  decay,  and  the  ground 
becomes  enriched,  whUe  the  labor  of 
ploughing  is  diminished.  At  length,  the 
stumps  disappear,  and  the  return  is  dou- 
bled, while  the  labor  is  less  by  one-half 
than  at  first.  To  forward  this  process  the 
owner  has  done  nothing  but  crop  the 
ground,  nature  having  done  the  rest.  The 
aid  he  thus  obtains  from  her  yields  him  as 
much  food  as  in  the  outset  was  obtained  by 
the  labor  of  felling  and  destroying  the  trees. 
This,  however,  is  not  all.  The  surplus 
thus  yielded  has  given  him  means  of  im- 
proving the  poorer  lands,  by  furnishing 
manure  with  which  to  enrich  them,  and  thus 
he  has  trebled  his  original  return  without 
further  labor ;  for  that  which  he  sayes  in 
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working  the  new  soils  suffices  to  carry  the 
manure  to  the  older  one9.  Ho  is  obtaining  a 
daily  increased  power  over  the  various  trea- 
sures of  the  earth 

With  everv  operation  connected  with  the 
fashioning  of  the  earth,  the  result  is  the 
same.    The   first  step   Is,  invariably,  the 
most  costlv  one,  and  the  least  productive. 
The  first  drain  commences  near  the  stream, 
where  the  kbor  is  heaviest.     It  frees  from 
water  but  a  few  acres.    A  little  higher,  the 
same  quantity  of  labor,  profiting  by  what 
has  been  already  done,  frees  twice  the 
number.     Again  the  number  is  doubled, 
and  now  the  most  perfect  system  of  thor- 
oagh  drainage  may  be  established  with  less 
l&bor  than  was  at  first  required  for  one  of 
ibe  most  imperfect  kind.     To  bring  the 
lime  into  connection  with  the  clay,  upon 
fifty  acres,  is  lighter  labor  than  was  the 
elearing  d  a  single  one,  yet  the  process 
doubles  the  return  for  each  acre  of  the  fifty. 
The  man  who  wants  a  little  fuel  for  his  own 
me,  expends  much  labor  in  opening  the 
neighboring   vein    of  coal.      To    enlarge 
this,  80  aa  to  double  the  product,  is  a  work 
of  comparatively  small  labor ;  as  is  the 
next  enlargement,  by  which  he  is  enabled 
to  use  a  drift- wagon,  giving  him  a  return 
fifty  times  greater  than  was  obtained  when 
he  used  ouij  his  arms,  or  a  whccl-barrow. 
To  sink  a  shaft  to  the  first  vein  below  the 
snr&ee,  and  erect  a  steam-engine,  are  ex- 
pensive operations ;  but  these  once  accom- 
plished, every  future  step  becomes  more 
productive,  while  less  costly.     To  sink  to 
the  next  vein  below,  and  to  tunnel  to  an- 
other, are  trifies  in  comparison  with  the 
first,  yet  each  furnishes  a  return  equally 
laif^.     The  first  line  of  railroad  runs  by 
housea  and  towns  occupied  by  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  persons.     Half  a  dozen 
little  branches,  costing  together  far  less 
labor  than  the  first,  bring  into  connection 
with  it  half  a  million,  or  perhaps  a  million. 
The  trade  increases,  and  a  second  track,  a 
third,  or  a  fourth,  may  be  required.     The 
ori^al  one  facilitates  the  passage  of  the 
materiah  and  the  removal  of  the  obstruc- 
tions, and  three  now  ones  may  now  be  made  | 
with  leas  labor  than  was  required  for  the 
first. 

All  labor  thus  expended  in  fashioning 
the  great  machine  is  but  the  pn^ludo  to  the 
appheation  of  further  labor,  with  still  in- 
ereaaed  retoms.     With  each  such  applica- 


tion, wages  rise,  and  hence  it  is  that  por- 
tions of  the  machine,  as  it  exists,  invariably 
exchange,  when  brought  to  market,  for  far 
less  labor  than  they  have  cost.  The  man 
who  cultivated  the  thin  soils  was  happy  to 
obtain  a  hundi*cd  bushels  for  his  year's 
work.  With  the  progress  of  himself  and 
his  neighbor  down  the  hill  into  the  more 
fertile  soils,  wages  have  risen,  and  two 
hundred  bushels  are  now  required.  His 
farm  will  yield  a  thousand  bushels  ;  but  it 
requires  the  labor  of  four  men,  who  must 
have  two  hundred  bushels  each,  and  the 
surplus  is  but  two  hundred  bui^bols.  At 
twenty  year's  purchase  this  gives  a  capital 
of  four  thousand  bushels,  or  the  equivalent 
of  twenty  year's  wages ;  whereas  it  has 
cost,  in  the  labor  of  himself,  his  sons,  and 
his  assistants,  the  equivalent  of  a  hundred 
years  of  labor,  or  perhaps  far  more.  l)ur- 
mg  all  this  time,  however,  it  has  fed  and 
clothed  them  all,  and  the  farm  has  been 
produced  by  the  insensible  contributions 
made  from  year  to  year,  un thought  of  and 
unfelt. 

It  is  now  worth  twenty  years'  wages, 
because  it,s  owner  has  for  years  taken  from 
it  a  thousand  bushels  annually,  but  when 
it  had  lain  for  centuries  accumulating 
wealth  it  was  worth'  nothing.  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  earth  everywhere. 
The  more  that  is  taken  from  it  the  more 
there  is  left.  When  the  coal  mines  of 
England  were  untouched,  thoy  were  value- 
less. Now  their  value  is  almost  countless  ; 
yet  the  land  contains  abundant  supplies  for 
thou-sands  of  years.  Iron  ore,  a  century 
since,  was  a  drug,  and  leases  were  granted 
at  almost  nominal  rents.  Now,  such  leas- 
es are  deemed  equivah^nt  to  the  possession 
of  large  fortunes,  notwithstanding  the  gi'cat 
quantities  that  have  been  removed,  al- 
though the  amount  of  ore  now  known  to 
exist  is  probably  fifty  times  greater  than  it 
was  then. 

T/ie  earth  is  the  sole  produrer.  Man 
fashions  and  exchanges.  A  part  of  his  la- 
bor is  applied  to  the  fashioning  of  the  great 
machine,  and  this  produces  changes  that 
are  permanent.  The  drain,  once  cut,  re- 
mains a  drain  ;  and  the  limestone,  onco  re- 
duced to  lime,  novor  again  iH^oomos  Hn)e- 
stone.  It  pas-sos  into  the  food  of  man  ancl 
animals,  and  ever  after  takes  its  part  in  tho 
same  round  with  the  clay  with  which  it  has 
been  incorporated.      The  iron  rusts  and 
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gradually  passes  into  soil,  to  take  its  part 
with  the  clay  and  the  lime.  That  portion 
of  his  labor  gives  him  wages  while  prepar- 
ing the  machine  for  greater  future  produc- 
tion. That  other  portion  which  he  expends 
on  fasliioning  and  exchanging  the  products 
of  the  machine,  produces  temporary  results 
and  gives  him  wages  alone.  Whatever 
tends  to  diminish  the  (quantity  of  labor 
necessary  for  the  fashioning  and  exchanging 
of  the  products,  tends  to  augment  the  quan- 
tity that  may  be  given  to  increasing  the 
amount  of  products,  and  to  preparing  the 
great  machine  ;  and  thus,  while  increasing 
the  present  return  to  labor,  preparing  for  a 
future  further  increase. 

Widely  different  is  this  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  occupation  of  the  land  from 
that  which  is  taught  in  the  politico-econo- 
mical school  of  England,  which  professes 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Adam  Smith, 
yet  the  doctrine  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations^ 
is  in  precise  accordance  with  it.  Dr.  Smith 
taught  that  '^  no  equal  quantity  of  labor  or 
capital  employed  in  manufactures  can  ever 
occasion  so  great  a  reproduction  as  if  it 
were  employed  in  agriculture.  So  em- 
ployed," he  adds,  "it  not  only  puts  into 
motion  a  greater  quantity  of  productive  la- 
bor than  any  equal  capital  employed  in 
manufactures,  but  in  proportion,  too,  to 
the  quantity  of  productive  labor  which  it 
employs,  it  adds  a  much  greater  value  to  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labor  of  the 
country ,  and  to  the  real  wealth  and  revenue 
of  its  inhabitants."  This  is  denied  by  those 
who  p  ofess  to  be  his  followers,  and  Mr. 
McCulloch  insists  that  while  increase  of 
capital  applied  to  land  mtist  be  attended 
with  '^  a  constantly  diminishing  rate  of  pro- 
fit" no  such  diminution  follows  from  any 
increase  in  the  number  of  steam- engines, 
each  in  succession  of  which  may  be  as 
perfect  as  its  predecessor,  while  the  new 
soils  taken  into  cultivation  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  poorer  than  those  previously  cul- 
tivated, io  determine  this  question  we 
may  now  inquire  in  what  manner  machin- 
ery tends  to  augment  production. 

The  first  poor  cultivator  obtains  a  hun- 
dred bushels  for  his  year's  wages.  To 
pound  this  between  two  stones  requires 
thirty  days  of  labor,  and  the  work  is  not 
half  doue.  Had  he  a  mill  in  the  neia:h- 
borhood  he  would  have  better  flour,  and 
be    would  have  almost  his  whole  thirty 


days  to  bestow  upon  his  land.     He  palls 
up  his  grain.     Had  he  a  scythe,  he  would 
have  more  time  for  the  preparation  of  the 
machine  of  production.     He  loses  his  axe, 
and  it  requires  days  of  himself  and  his 
horse  on  the  road,  to  obtain  another.     His 
machine  loses  the  time  and  the  manure, 
both  of  which  would  have  been  saved  had 
the  axe-maker  been  at  hand.     The  real 
advantage  derived  from  the  mill  and  the 
scythe,  and  from  the  proximity  of  the  axe- 
maker,  consists  simply  in  the  power  which 
they  afford  him  to  devote  his  labor  more 
and  more  to  the  preparation  of  the  great 
machine  of  production,  and  such  is  the 
case  with  all  the  machinery  of  preparatioii 
and  exchange.     The  plough  enables  him  to 
do  as  much  in  one  day  as  wilii  a  spade  he 
could  do  in  five.     He  saves  four  days  for 
drainage.      The   steam-enmne   drains  as 
much  as  without  it  could  oe  drained  by 
thousands  of  days  of  labor.     He  has  more 
leisure  to  marl  or  lime  his  land.      The 
more  he  can  extract  from  his  machine  tiie 
greater  is  its  value,  because  every  thing  he 
takes  is,  by  the  very  act  of  taking  it,  &8h- 
ioned  to  aid  further  production.    The  ma- 
chine, therefore,  improves  by  nse,  where- 
as spades,  and  plougns,  and  steam-engines, 
and  all  other  of  the  machines  used  by  man, 
are  but  the  various  forms  into  which  he 
fashions  parts  of  the  great  original  machine, 
to  disappear  in  the  act  of  being  used  ;  as 
much  so  as  food,  though  not  so  rapidly. 
The  earth  is  the  great  labor  savings'  bank, 
and  the  value  to  man  of  all  other  machines 
is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  tendency  to 
aid  him  in  increasing  his  deposits  in  thai 
only  bank  whose  dividends  are  perpetually 
increasing,  while  its  capital  is  perpetually 
doubling.     That  it  may  continue  forever 
so  to  do,  all  that  it  asks  is  that  it  shall  re- 
ceive back  the  refuse  of  its  produce,  the 
manure  ;  and  that  it  may  do  so,  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer  must  take  their 
places  by  each  other.     That  done,  every 
change  that  is  effected  becomes  permanent, 
and  tends  to  facilitate  other  and  greater 
changes.    The  whole  business  of  the  &nner 
consists  in  making  and  improving  soils, 
and  the  earth  rewards  him  for  his  kmdness 
by  giving  him  more  and  more  food  the  more 
attention  he  bestows  upon  her. 

Every  saving  in  the  labor  required  to 
be  applied  to  the  work  of  conversion  or 
transportation  mcrease  the  quantity  tha^ 
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BHty  be  ffwen.  to  that  of  prodaction,  and 
Ao^n  18  to  be  found  the  sole  advantage  re- 
iDkine  from  nich  Bavbg.     That  being  ad- 
mittea,  ire  may  now  see  what  is  the  cause 
of  the  difficalties  resulting  in  England  from 
Hm  introduction  of  machinery.     The  sys- 
tem tends  to  expel  labor  and  capital  from 
the  machine  of  production,  and  to  drive 
them    bto    manufactures,   and    next  by 
additional  machineiy  to  expel  it  from  the 
wovk  of  manufitoture  itself;    the  conse- 
qnenoe  of  which  is  that  labor  is  rendered 
sapcrabondant  and  has  to  seek  the  alms- 
MOBe,  there  to  be  supported  by  aid  of 
ftraed  contributions  of  food,  taken  from 
ifae  producers,  in  support  of  the  system 
caDed  **free  trade."     Such  is  not  the 
doetrine  of  Adam  Smith,  the  tendency  of 
irliofle  whole  book  is  that  of  bringing  the 
eoDBDmer  to  take  his  place  by  the  side  of 
tke    producer,  and  thus  increasing    the 
power  of  combination  and  of  production. 

The  solitary  settler  has  to  occupy  the 
q>otfl  that,  with  his  rude  machinery,  he  can 
cultivate.    Having  neither  horse  nor  cart, 
ke  carries  home  his  crop  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, as  is  now  done  in  many  parts  of  India. 
He  carries  a  hide  to  the  place  of  exchange, 
Artaat,  perhaps,  fifty  miles,  to  obtain  for 
it  leather,  or  snoes.     Population  increases, 
and  roads  are  made.     More  fertile  soils 
cultiyated.     The  store  and  the  mill 
nearer  to  him,  and  he  obtains  shoes 
and  floor  with  the  use  of  less  machinery  of 
exchange.     He  has  more  leisure  for  the 
pffcparation  of  his  great  machine,  and  the 
ffetoms  to  labor  increase.     More   people 
BOW  obtain  food  from  the  same  surface, 
and  new  places  of  exchange  appear.     The 
wool  is,  on  the  spot,  converted  into  cloth, 
and  he  exchanges  directly  with  the  clothier. 
*I1ie  aaw-miU  la  at  hand,  and  he  exchanges 
with  the  sawyer.     The  tanner  gives  him 
fcathor  for  his  hides,  and  the  paper-maker 
prw  him  paper  for  his  rags.     With  each 
af  diflfle  changes  he  has  more  and  more  of 
both  time  and  manure  to  devote  to  the 
praparation  of  the  ercat  food-making  ma- 
china,  and  with  each  year  the  returns  are 
larger.     Hjb  power  to  command  the  use  of 
Ae  machinery  of  exchange  increases,  but 
UsiMMwnfyttierefor  diminishes,   for  with 
Mch  year  diere  is  an  increasing  tendency 
towards  havinff  the  consumer  placed  side 
hj  tide  with  the  producer,  and  with  each 
ha  can  devote  more  and  more  of  hb  time 


and  mind  to  the  budness  of  fashioning  the 
great  instrument ;  and  thus  the  increase  of 
consuming  population  is  essential  to  the 
profi^ress  of  production. 

The  loss  from  the  use  of  machinery  of 
exchange  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  bulk  of  the 
article  to  be  exchanged.  Food  stands 
first ;  fuel,  next ;  stone  for  building,  third; 
iron,  fourth ;  cotton,  fifth ;  and  so  on ; 
diminishing  until  we  come  to  laces  and 
nutmegs.  The  raw  material  is  that  in  the 
production  of  which  the  earth  has  most  co- 
operated, and  by  the  production  of  which 
the  land  is  most  improved,  and  the  nearer 
the  place  of  exchange  or  conversion  can  be 
brought  to  the  place  of  production,  the  less 
is  the  loss  in  the  process,  and  the  greater 
the  power  of  accumulating  wealth  to  aid  in 
the  production  of  further  wealth. 

The  man  who  raises  food  on  his  own 
land  is  building  up  the  machine  for  doing 
so  to  more  advantage  in  the  following  year. 
His  neighbor,  to  whom  it  is  given^  on 
condition  of  sittiog  still,  loses  a  year's 
work  on  his  machine,  and  all  he  has  gained 
is  the  pleasure  of  doing  nothing.  If  he 
has  employed  himself  and  his  horses  and 
wagon  in  bringing  it  home,  the  same  num- 
ber of  days  that  would  have  been  required 
for  raising  it,  he  has  misemployed  his  time, 
for  his  farm  is  unimproved.  He  has  wasted 
labor  and  manure.  As  nobody,  however, 
gives,  it  is  obvious  that  the  man  who  has 
a  farm  and  obtains  his  food  elsewhere, 
must  pay  for  raising  it,  and  pay  also  for 
transporting  it ;  and  that  although  he  may 
have  obtained  as  good  wages  in  some  other 
pursuit,  his  farm,  instead  of  being  improved 
by  a  year's  cultivation,  is  worse  by  a  year's 
neglect ;  and  that  he  is  a  poorer  man  than  he 
would  have  been  had  ho  raised  his  own  food. 

The  article  of  next  greatest  bulk  is  fuel. 
While  warming  his  house,  he  is  clearing 
his  land.  He  would  lose  by  sitting  idle, 
if  his  neighbor  brought  his  fuel  to  him,  and 
still  more  if  he  had  to  spend  the  same 
time  in  hauling  it,  because  he  would  be 
wearing  out  his  wagon  and  losing  the  ma- 
nure. Were  he  to  hire  himself  and  his 
wagon  to  another  fur  the  same  quantity  of 
fuel  he  could  have  cut  on  his  own  pro- 
perty, he  would  be  a  loser,  for  his  farm 
would  be  uncleared. 

If  he  take  the  stone  from  his  own  fields 
to  build  his  house,  he  gains  doubly.  His 
house  is  built,  and  his  land  is  cleared.     If 
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he  sit  still,  and  let  his  neighbor  bring  him 
stone,  he  loses,  for  his  fields  remain  unfit 
for  cultivation.  If  he  work  equally  hard 
for  a  neighbor,  and  receive  the  same  ap- 
parent wages,  he  is  a  loser  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  yet  to  remove  the  stones,  and  until 
they  .shall  be  removed  he  cannot  cultivate 
his  land. 

With  every  improvement  in  the  machi- 
nery of  exchange,  there  is  a  diminution  in 
the  proportion  which  that  machinery  bears 
to  the  mass  of  production,  because  of  the 
extraordinary  increase  of  product  conse- 
quent upon  the  increased  power  of  apply- 
ing labor  to  building  up  the  great  machine. 
It  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation  that  the 
demand  for  horses  and  men  increases  as 
railroads  drive  them  from  the  turnpikes, 
and  the  reason  Ls,  that  the  farmer's  means 
of  improving  his  land  increase  more  rapidly 
than  men  and  horses  for  his  work.  The 
man  who  has,  thus  far,  sent  to  market  his 
half-fed  cattle,  accompanied  by  horses  and 
men  to  drive  them,  and  wagons  and  horses 
loaded  with  hay  or  turnips  with  which  to 
feed  them  on  the  road,  and  to  fatten  them 
when  at  market ;  now  fattens  them  on 
the  ground,  and  sends  them  by  railroad 
ready  for  the  slaughter-house.  His  use  of 
the  machinery  of  exchange  is  diminished 
nine-teuths.  He  keeps  his  men,  his  horses, 
and  his  wagons,  and  the  refuse  of  his  hay 
or  turnips,  at  home.  The  former  are  em- 
ployed in  ditching  and  draining,  while  the 
latter  fertilizes  the  soil  heretofore  cultivated. 
His  production  doubles,  and  he  accumu- 
lates rapidly,  while  the  people  around  him 
have  more  to  cat,  more  to  spend  in  clothing, 
and  accumulate  more  themselves.  He 
wants  laborers  in  the  field,  and  they  want 
clothes  and  houses.  The  shoemaker  and 
the  carpenter,  finding  that  there  exists  a 
demand  for  their  labor,  now  join  the  com- 
munity, eating  the  food  on  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  produced ;  and  thus  the  ma- 
chin  i^ry  of  exchange  is  improved,  while  the 
quantity  required  is  diminished.  The 
quantity  of  flour  consumed  on  the  spot 
induces  the  miller  to  come  and  eat  his 
share,  while  preparing  that  of  others. — 
The  labor  of  exchanging  is  diminished, 
and  more  is  givan  to  the  land,  and  the 
lime  is  now  turned  up.  Tons  of  turnips 
arc  obtained  from  the  same  surface  that 
before  gave  bushels  of  rye.  The  quantity 
to  be  consumed  increases  faster  than  the 


populatioQ,  and  more  mouths  are  needed 
on  the  spot,  and  next  the  woollen-miil 
comes.  The  wool  no  longer  requires 
wagons  and  horses  which  now  are  turned 
to  transporting  coal,  to  enable  the  £armer 
to  dispense  with  his  woods,  and  to  rednoe 
to  cultivation  the  fine  soil  that  has,  for 
centuries,  produced  nothing  but  timber. 
Production  again  increases,  and  the  new 
wealth  now  ti&es  the  form  of  the  cotton- 
mill,  .and  with  every  step  in  the  progress, 
the  farmer  finds  new  demands  on  the  great 
machine  he  has  constructed,  accompanied 
with  increased  power  on  his  part  to  buUd 
it  up  hiffher  and  stronger,  and  to  sink  its 
foundation  deeper.  He  now  supplies  beef 
and  mutton,  wheat,  butter,  esgs,  poultry, 
cheese,  and  every  other  of  vSe  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life,  for  which  the  climate 
is  suited ;  and  from  the  same  land  which 
afforded,  when  his  father  or  grandfather 
first  commenced  cultivation  on  the  light 
soil  of  l^e  hills,  scarcely  sufficient  rye  or 
barley  to  support  life. 

In  the  natural  course  of  things,  there  is 
a  strong  tendency  towards  placing  the  con- 
sumer by  the  side  of  the  producer,  and  thus 
diminishing  the  quantity  required  of  the 
machinery  of  exchange ;  and  wherever  that 
tendency  does  not  grow  in  the  ratio  of  the 
growth  of  population,  it  is  a  consequence 
of  some  of  those  weak  inventions  by  which 
man  so  often  disturbs  the  harmony  of  na- 
ture. Wherever  her  laws  have  most  pre- 
vailed, such  has  been  the  tendency,  and 
there  have  wealth  and  the  power  of  man 
over  the  great  machine,  most  rapidly  in- 
creased. Rent  is  the  price  paid  for  the 
use  of  that  power,  and  it  increases  with 
every  diminution  in  the  quantity  required 
of  the  machinery  of  exchange. 

The  course  of  things  here  described  is 
in  accordance  with  the  facts  that  may  be 
observed  in  every  improving  community, 
and  equally  in  accordance  vnth  the  views 
of  Dr.  Smith,  who  saw  that  ^*  human  in- 
stitutions" had  every  where  *^  thwarted  the 
natural  inclinations  of  man"  in  building  up 
large  cities  to  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of 
bom  producer  and  consumer.  It  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  he  would  every  where  de- 
sired to  see,  and  that  which  would  every 
where  have  been  seen  to  exist  had  the  na- 
tural course  of  things  remained  undistnr- 
ed.  He  saw  that  inland  countries  pro- 
duced large  quantities  of  food,  and  of  other 
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too  bulky  for  transportation, 
d  that  the  most  profitable  application  of 
bor  and  capital  was  to  appropriate  a  por- 
»n  of  them  to  the  work  of  converting 
oae  materials  into  forms  fitting  them  for 
le  at  home,  or  for  cheap  transportation  to 
stant  countries,  and  that  by  so  doing  the 
quisition  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
life  would  be  facilitated.  The  more 
trfectly  this  view  was  carried  out,  the 
rger,  as  he  saw,  would  be  the  quantity 
*&bor  that  could  be  given  to  cultivation, 
id  he  denounced  every  interference  vrith 
rogroBB  in  this  direction  as  being  not  only 
'a  discouragement  of  agriculture,"  but  a 
iolation  of  man's  ^^  most  sacred  rights." 

Dr.  Smith  had  no  faith  in  the  productive 

power  of  ships  or  wagons.     He  knew  that 

the  barrel  of  flour,  or  the  bale  of  cotton, 

fnt  into  the  ship  came  out  a  barrel  of  flour 

or  a  bale  of  cotton,  the  weight  of  neither 

hannK  been  increased  by  the  labor  em- 

pkjed  in  transporting  it  from  the  place  of 

frcdaction  to  that  of  consumption.     He 

ttw  clearly  that  to  place  the  consumer  by 

tbe  ade  of  the  producer  was  to  economize 

hbor  and  aid  production,  and  therefore  to 

iMretse    the   power  to  trade.     He   was 

tterefbre,   in  favor  of  the  local  application 

of  labor  and  capital,  by  aid  of  which  towns 

ikoold  grow  up  in  the  midst  of  producers  of 

faod,  and  he  believed  that  if  *'*'  human  in- 

■tititions"  had  not  been  at  war  with  the 

W  mterests  of  man,  those  towns  would 

I*  nowhere  have  increased  beyond  what  the 

iBprovement  and  cultivation  of  the  tcrri- 

^  in  which   they  were   situated   could 

•pport."      How  widely  dilForcnt  is  all 

wi  from  the  system  which  builds  up  Lon- 

4»,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birming- 

km,  to  be  the  manufacturing  centres  of 

Ae  world,  and  urges  upon   all   nations 

**free  trade,"  with  a  view  to  their  main- 

^Qanee  and  increase ! 

Directly  opposed  in  this  respect  to  Dr. 
^ith,  Mr.  McCulloch  has  unbounded 
Ub  in  the  productive  power  of  ships  and 
*|||>D8.  To  him,  ^4t  is  plain  that  the 
^pital  and  labor  employed  in  carrying  com- 
modities from  where  they  arc  to  be  pro- 
*oced  to  where  they  are  to  be  consumed, 
^  in  dividing  them  into  minute  portions 
*)  tt  to  fit  the  wants  of  consumers,  is  really 
■"  productive  as  if  they  wore  emplov- 
^  in  as^riculturc  or  in  manufactures."  The 
^  who  carries  the  food  adds,  he  thinks. 


as  much  to  the  quantity  to  be  consumed  as 
did  the  one  who  ploughed  the  ground  and 
sowed  the  seed — and  ne  who  stands  at  the 
counter  measuring  cloth  adds  as  much 
to  the  quantity  of  cloth  as  did  he  who  pro- 
duced it.  ^0  benefit,  in  his  view,  results 
from  any  saving  of  the  labor  of  transporta- 
tion or  exchange.  He  has,  therefore,  no 
faith  in  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  local  application  of  labor  or  capital. 
He  believes  that  it  matters  nothing  to  the 
farmer  of  Ireland  whether  his  food  be  con- 
sumed on  the  farm  or  at  a  distance  from  it 
—whether  his  grass  be  fed  on  the  land  or 
carried  to  market  —  whether  the  manure 
be  returned  to  the  land  or  wasted  on  the 
road — ^whether,  of  course,  the  land  be  im- 
poverished or  enriched.  He  is  even  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  it  is  frequently  more 
to  the  advantage  of  the  people  •.f  that  coun- 
try that  the  food  there  produced  should  bo 
divided  among  the  laborers  of  France  or 
Italy  than  among  themselves.*  He  believes 
in  tiie  advantage  of  lar^e  manufacturing 
towns  at  a  distance  from  tnose  who  produce 
the  food  and  raw  materials  of  manufacture, 
and  that  perfect  freedom  of  trade  consists 
in  the  quiet  submission  of  the  farmers  and 
planters  of  the  world  to  the  working  of  a 
system  which  Smith  regarded  as  tending  so 
greatly  to  '^  the  discouragement  of  agricul- 
ture," that  it  was  the  main  object  of  his 
work  to  teach  the  people  of  Britain  that  it 
was  not  more  unjust  to  others  than  injuri- 
ous to  themselves. 

He  taught  that  the  workman  should  go 
to  the  place  where,  food  being  abundant, 
moderate  labor  would  command  much  food. 
His  successors  teach  that  the  food  should 
come  to  the  place  where,  men  being  abun- 
dant and  food  scarce,  much  labor  will  com- 
mand little  food,  and  that  when  populatitm 
has  thus  been  rendered  superabundant,  the 

*  "  It  may  bo  doubted,  con^dering  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  most  IriMh  land  lords  acquired 
their  estate^  the  difference  between  their  ri^hgioua 
tenets  and  thora  of  their  tenants,  the  |>eculiar  to- 
Durei*  under  which  the  latter  hold  their  land",  mid 
the  political  condition  oi'  the  country,  wlictlier 
their  rct*idence  would  have  been  of  any  con}<idera- 
blo  advantage.  *  •  *  The  question  really  at 
isBue  refers  merely  to  the  tpending  of  revenue, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  improvement  of 
ectates;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  k-en 
paid  to  the  contrary,  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that 
ahsenteeiion  is,  in  tliis  ropect,  at  ail  iiuurioua." — 
Principle;  p,  157. 
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surplus  should  go  abroad  to  raise  more  food 
for  the  supply  of  those  they  left  behind. 
The  one  teaches  the  concentration  of  man 
and  the  local  division  of  labor.  The  other, 
the  dispersion  of  man,  and  the  territorial 
division  of  labor.  They  differ  thus  in 
«very  thing,  except  that  they  both  ose  the 
word  free  trade — but  with  reference  to  totally 
distinct  ideas.  With  the  one,  Commerce 
has  that  enlarged  signification  which  em- 
braces every  description  of  intercourse  re- 


suiting  from  the  exercise  of  ^^  man's  natural 
inclination"  for  association,  while  with  the 
other  Trade  has  reference  to  no  idea  be- 
yond that  of  the  mere  pedlar  who  buys  in 
the  cheapest  market  and  sells  in  the  dearest 
one.  The  system  of  the  one  is  perfectly 
harmonious,  and  tends  towards  peace  among 
men.  The  other  is  a  mass  of  discords, 
tending  towards  war  among  the  men  and 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 


THE  GENIUS   OP  SLEEP; 


A  STATUE  BY  CANOVA. 


A  SONNET— IMITATED  FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  MISSORINL 


Ah  !  see,  where  purer  than  the  alpine  snows, 

Bora  of  the  chisel  of  creative  art, 

The  angel  beauties  of  the  creature  start 
To  being, — couch'd  in  delicate  repose ! 
A  peace  celestial  wraps  his  flowing  hair, 
As  if  consenting  heaven  and  nature  there, 
Had  both  wrought  gladly  on  the  form  divine. 

To  bless  the  Sculptor  in  his  dream  of  grace  ! 
Such)  and  so  fair,  was  Adam,  when  he  first 
Sate  in  the  lap  of  innocence  ;— so  pure 
The  joy  that  on  his  countenance  lay  sure  ; 

Thus  full  of  love  the  smile  upon  his  face. 
When,  from  his  shadowing  side,  fair  Eva  burst, 

And  her  first  accents  told  him — ^<  I  ah  thins  !" 

W.  G.  S. 
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History,  which  has  for  its  object  to 
teach  the  lessons  of  life  by  recounting  the 
progress  and  destinies  of  nations,  borrows 
nacli  of  its  brilliancy  and  interest  from 
the  mention  of  great  names.     No  matter 
kow  flourishing  may  be  the  condition  of 
any  state,  if  it  produce  not  illustrious  and 
surked  characters,  it  is  passed  by  with 
■light  notice  from  cotemporaneous  or  suc- 
ceeding annalists.     The  Germanic  Empire 
kA8  eyer  been  and  will  ever  be,  an  object  of 
great  interest  to  those  who  search  into  the 
philosophy  of  the  past,  while  the   Low 
oooBtrios,  for  centuries  better  organized, 
more  peaceful,  and  more  wealthy,  excite 
little  attention,  except  perhaps  m  regard 
to  their  commercial  relations  abroad.     It 
seems  to  be  the  peculiar  function  of  the 
storms  and  commotions  of  kingdoms  to 
eall  forth  great  men — not  necessarily  great 
inyentors — nor  great  philosophers — ^Dut  re- 
Ibmien,  warriors,  statesmen.     Over  the 
reeorda  of  these  the  mind  lingers  with 
romantic  attachment ;  with  them  it  asso- 
ciates whateyer  is  noble  in  conception  and 
ipleadid  in  result,  and  often  forgetting  the 
higher  purpose  of  the  historic  record,  it 
aaoribes  the  glory  and  the  progress  of  the 
popular  mass  exclusively  to  the  individual 
rater.     That  we  are  in  danger  of  oommit- 
ing  tlus  error  no  one  can  doubt.     Histo- 
rians generally  have  left  the  affairs  of  the 
eommon  people  to  tradition,  while  engaged 
in  reoordmg  oattles,  conquests  and  the  ex- 
idoits  of  ki£^    The  favor  too,  with  which 
ustories  of  this  kind  are  received  may  bo 
i^guded  as  an  index  of  public  taste.     If 
«we  wished  to  study  the  domestic  manners 
of  the  English  of  a  past  a^e,  if  we  would 
be  taken  into  the  family,  the  halls  of  busi- 
ness and  the  manufacturing  establishment, 
if  we  would  follow  up,  step  by  step,  the 
results  of  invention  and  industry,  we  should 
find  the  Pictorial  History  of  England  a 
vistly  better  guide  than  Hume;  yet  the 
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former  sleeps  on  the  library  shelves,  and 
the  latter  is  constantly,  open  on  our  tables. 
We  are  curious  in  the  manners  of  other 
nations,  but  in  their  wars  and  conquests, 
in  their  great  reformers  and  genersds,  we 
have  more  than  curiosity,  we  have  an 
interest  amounting  at  times  to  enthusiasm. 
The  error  we  have  mentioned  is  one  to 
which  we  would  be  especially  lenient,  for 
it  serves  to  stimulate  inquiry  and  fix  at- 
tention on  what  we  might  otherwise  neg- 
lect or  overlook, — the  records  of  the  past. 
In  studying  the  character  or  tracing  the 
destiny  of  a  prince  or  a  dynasty,  we  inevi- 
tably learn  [much  of  character  and  man- 
ners of  the  nation  over  which  they  reign- 
ed. Without  some  such  stimulus  to  re- 
search, the  knowledge  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us  would  be  infinitely  less 
than  at  present,  would  scarcely  go  beyond 
antiquaries  and  historical  societies.* 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  more 
than  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Rodolph,  the  architect  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg ;  but  in  order  to  do 
this,  a  preliminary  notice  of  the  Germanic 
confederation  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
the  history  of  Germany  is  but  the  annals 
of  perpetual  vicissitude  and  war.  Indeed, 
what  is  called  the  Germanic  Confederation 

♦If  heroe.3  and  sagos  are  truly  tho  "  representative 
men"  of  their  nation,  being  in  person  an  abstract, 
or  microcosm  of  their  race  and  ago,  tho  study  of 
their  biographies  is  a  department  of  literature  aa 
important  at  least,  as  those  more  general  and  con- 
fused records  that  pass  under  the  name  of  History. 
A  more  powerful  incentive  to  virtue,  cannot  be 
imagined,  than  the  study  of  tho  actions  and  say- 
ings of  the  groat  and  wise  of  former  ages.  It  is 
this  part  of  history  to  which  we  would  assign  the 
especial  attribute  of  utility.  Philosophical  studies 
upon  the  manners  and  usages  of  a  people  far  re- 
moved from  us  in  time  or  space,  scorn  to  be  rather 
an  intellectual  and  scholarly  luxury — an  occupa- 
tion for  philosophers,  much  more  than  for  the 
masses. — Commentator, 
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was  notliing  more  than  an  assemblage  of 
hostile  nations,  between  which,  alliances 
were  continually  made  and  broken.  The 
conquering  tribe  offered  to  the  vanquished, 
alliance  or  extinction.  The  former  alter- 
native was  of  course  chosen,  until  by  inevi- 
table changes,  the  order  was  reversed,  and 
the  victors  in  their  turn  sued  for  life.  Still, 
the  general  boundaries  of  nations  remained 
for  centuries  without  great  changes.  On 
the  sea- coast  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe  and  Mouse,  extending  south  to  the 
Rhine,  were  the  Franks,  certainly  the  most 
remarkable  member  of  the  confederation. 
The  Allemanni,  a  similar  association  of 
tribes,  occupied  what  now  forms  the  king- 
dom of  Bavaria  and  the  duchy  of  Baden. 
North  of  the  Elbe,  and  crowded  in  be- 
tween what  are  now  Prussia  and  Denmarkf 
were  the  Saxons,  at  that  time  a  people  of 
small  consequence,  yet  continually  pro- 
gressing until  in  after  years  we  find  them 
become  one  of  the  most  influential  states  of 
the  empire.  Most  of  modern  Prussia  was 
occupied  by  the  Vandals  and  the  Suevi. 
Eastward  of  these  were  the  Goths,  the 
parent  stock  of  the  Burgundians,  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  Gepidae,  the  two  fortaer  of 
which  so  long  continued  to  influence  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  Inhabiting  the  centre 
of  Germany  and  circumscribed  by  the 
tribes  whom  we  have  mentioned,  were  a 
great  number  of  wandering  nations,  tribu- 
tary to  Rome,  and  of  no  importance  what- 
ever. 

Such  was  Germany  at  the  time  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire,  during 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Immediately 
Bubse((uont  to  this  event,  there  ensued  a 
remarkable  change  in  nearly  all  the  Ger- 
man states.  The  Lombaras  passed  into 
Italy.  The  Vandals,  accompanied  by  the 
Suevi  and  one  or  two  minor  tribes,  traversed 
the  entire  length  of  Europe,  and  settled  in 
Spain.  The  Burgundians  moved  over  to 
the  western  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The 
Franks  pressed  out  their  boundaries  to  the 
right  and  left.  The  Saxons  pushed  far- 
ther into  the  interior,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  kingdoms  of  Saxony 
and  Hanover.  The  Allemanni  encroached 
on  the  Helvetians.  The  Goths  advanced 
slowly  southward,  and  were  steadily  pushed 
on  by  the  Sclavonic  nations.  Much  of 
this  change  was  owing  to  the  great  extent 
of  alluring  country  opened  by  the  dissolu- 


tion of  the  Roman  power,  and  much  also 
must  be  attributed  to  the  measures  of  the 
warlike  Clovis,  king  of  the  Salian  Franks, 
who  had  already  begun  to  display  that 
ambition  and  native  courage  which  made 
his  people  so  dangerous,  for  centuries  af- 
ter, to  their  less  martial  neighbors. 

From  this  time  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  we  hear  of  little  else  than 
the  progress  of  the  Franks,  under  their 
Merovingian  kings.  To  the  bold  and 
adventurous  spirit  of  this  nation,  we  con- 
ceive that  Europe  owes  much.  It  served 
to  keep  the  continent  in  comparative  quiet. 
It  overawed  the  encroaching  hordes  of 
barbarians  who  only  sought  opportunity  to 
pour  down  from  their  northern  wastes 
upon  the  more  temperate  parts  of  Europe, 
scarcely  less  barbarous.  It  rolled  back 
the  wave  of  Mohammedan  power,  just 
when  it  seemed  ready  to  overwhelm  Christ- 
endom. Its  supremacy  culminated  under 
Charles  Martel  and  Charlemagne,  and  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  latter,  it  played  only  an 
ordinary  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ger- 
manic Empire. 

Amid  so  much  of  overturning  and  change , 
it  could  not  have  been  expected  that  socie- 
ty would  assume  a  sound  and  healthy 
organization. 

Religion   was  regarded  as  fit  only  for 
priests  and  women.     Laws  were  capricious, 
partial    and    feebly    enforced       Military 
service  was  the  great  source  of  honor  and 
profit.      Kings    rewarded    their  favorite 
knights  with  titles  and  lands,  the  latter  of 
which  could  be  at  any  time  wrested  from 
the  peaceful  proprietor  and  transferred  to 
the  rapacious  soldier.  Where  other  means 
of  raising  money  failed,  the  revenues   of 
monasteries  and  cathedrals  were  summarily 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  royalty.     The 
check  upon  the  governing  power  was  al- 
most entirely  nominal.     Assemblies  of  the 
people  were  rarely  and  with  great  difficulty 
called.     The  spirit  of  Roman  Jurispru- 
dence in  supplanting  that  of  the  German, 
had  well  nigh  destroyed  itself.  But  though 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign  was  exces- 
sive over  the  religious  and  the  inferior  por- 
tions of  society , the  nobles  held  themselves  in- 
dependent and  secure,   fn  their  castles  they 
too  were   sovereigns ;  armed   men  sat  at 
their    tables ;    the    neighboring  peasants 
looked  to  them  for  protection,  and  in  re- 
turn gladly  supplied  them  with  the  pro- 
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08  of  a  rade  and  misdirected  labor, 
died  the  convenience  of  a  noble,  or 
eoessary  to  his  safety,  he  -  took  the 
inder  his  superior ;  otherwise  he  re- 
1  quietly   at  home  and  defied  his 
I.     The  life   of  a  peasant  was  con- 
1  of  little  value,  that  of  a  slave  was 
ed  next  to  nothing.   A  middle  class 
anting ;  and  Society,  consisting  of 
stinct  and  separate  elements,  an  im- 
}  Aristocracy  and  a  slavish  peasantry, 
a  psrpetual    harvest  of  conflict, 
so,  and  revolution. 
^ards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century 
nnanic  Confederation  began  to  organ- 
government  distinct  from  that  of 
).   Charlemagne,  who  governed  as  a 
tst,  nearly   the    whole   of    Central 
3,  in  accordance  with  the   policy  of 
les  in   which  he  lived,  divided   his 
se  possessions,  at  hb  death,   into 
equal   shares    between    his    sons. 
fiit  this  policy  was  not  the  best  that 
Id  have  adopted,  is  somewhat  un- 
,  for  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  any 
his  heirs  could  have  ruled  his  empire 
ingle  week.     His    kingdom    must 
fall  to  pieces  from  its  vastnoss,  or 
sefully  dismembered — ^and  Charle- 
took  the   latter    alternative.      In 
r  years  his  house  became  extinct  in 
ay,  and  Arnulf of  Bavaria  was  elect- 
iperor.      Henceforth   the  Germans 
ijsed  the  rule  of  hor  native  princes, 
began  to  be  an  imperative  necessity 
epoch,  for  a  government  of  vigor, 
and  home  growth.     Anarchy  had 
radually  sapping  the  strength  of  the 
3,  and    the    moving   tribes  of  the 
ever  on  the  watch  for  opportunities, 
dressing  cageily  across  the  Vistula. 
proved  himself  equal  to  the   task 
iraited  him.     Ho   formed  powerful 
8,  be  defeated  the  Huns  in  several 
nents  and  kept  them  from  further 
hments,   although    to   drive  them 
their  original  boundaries  was   im- 
\.     He  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
itinental  prince  who  conquered  the 
IS,  at  that  time  the  terror  and  the 
of   Hurope.     He  demanded   and 
1     from    the    Pope    the    imperial 
for  although  elected  by  the  una- 
voice  of  the  Confederation,  he  dared 
himself  Emperor  except  with  the 
koction.     With  the  death  of  Arnulf 


expired  the  hopes  of  his  house.  His  aon 
survived  him  but  a  few  years,  and  elected 
to  fill  the  throne,  lived  just  long  enough  to 
see  the  empire  endangered  by  the  incor- 
sions  of  the  barbarians,  and  plunged  into 
an  anarchy  seemingly  more  dark  and 
gloomy  than  that  from  which  it  had  been 
so  painfully  rescued  a  few  years  before. 

The  events,  however,  of  the  last  two 
centuries  had  not  been  without  permanent 
results.  Society  had  become  more  equal- 
ized j  the  rights  of  its  different  portion! 
better  understood.  The  Third  Estate  waa 
still  wanting,  but  the  ranks  approached 
continually  nearer  to  one  anotner.  Wo 
may  reckon  at  this  time  four  great  classes; 
the  Nobles,  as  before ;  the  freemen,  the 
freedmen  and  the  serfs.  Of  the  first  and 
last  we  have  spoken  above.  The  remain- 
ing two  demand  a  brief  notice. 

The  freedmen  were  such  as  had  pur- 
chased their  own  emancipation  from   bon- 
dage, or  had  been  enfranchbed  by  their 
masters.     They  formed  a  numerous  por- 
tion of  the  state,  and  were  made  the  objeoti 
of  special    legislation.      Their    condition 
varied  according  to  the  terms  of  manumis- 
sion, or   the  peculiar  ideas  of  the   ago. 
Generally  they  were  subject  to  the  imme- 
diate control  of  their  patrons,  who  no  longer 
dignified  themselves  by   the  appellation  of 
masters.     They  were  required  to  work  so 
many  days  in  the  week,  or  to  pay  stipula- 
ted sums,  at  certain  intervals.     Their  de- 
pendence, galling  as  it  may  appear  to  us, 
was  really  a  great  improvement  on  former 
modes   of  servitude,   and    proved  amply 
satisfactory  to  patron  and  freedman.     Tho 
former  stood  ready  at  all  times  to  defend 
the  latter  from  harm,  to  shield  him  from 
the  demands  of  others,  and  to  take  care  of 
him  when  unable  to  labor.     The   attach- 
ment of  the  freedman  to  his  patron,  often 
surpassed   that  of  a  favorite  slave   to  % 
Southern  planter.     He  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice everything  for  the  honor  or  the  safetj 
of  the  family  to  which  he  was  attached,  to 
labor  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  to  fol- 
low his  protector  to  tho  field. 

The  freemen,  on  the  other  hand, 
formed  a  class  entirely  different  from 
any  that  have  been  mentioned.  Thoj 
were  rarely  proprietors.  Still  more  rare- 
ly were  tliey  of  ignoble  extraction.-^ 
Their  chief  profession  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  armsy  and  the  name  of  knight  tho 
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loftiest  distinction  to  which  thcj  aspired. 
They  generally  accompanied  the  nobles  to 
the  wars,  more  as  equals  and  companions 
than  as  inferiors.  They  would  have  scorn- 
ed the  name   of  hirelings,  and  yet  their 
swords  were  found  upon  the  side  of  those 
who  were  freest  withdieir  broad  gold  pieces, 
and  in  whose  castles  the  revelmgs  were 
loudest  and  the  feast  most  plentiful.  Some- 
times they  took  part  in  the  government, 
and  if,  perchance,  they  survived  the  wine 
cup  and  the  battlcaxc,  in  their  elder  years, 
they  might  be  found  upon  the  judge's  seat, 
or  in  the  rude  provincial  council.  In  latter 
ages  they  often  obtained  high  offices  in  the 
Empire,  and    before    nobility  became  a 
strictly  hereditary  distmction,  were  fre- 
quently ennobled,  either  by  the  royal  man- 
date ,  or  by  personal  usurpation .   They  were 
disposed  for  the  most  part  to  abandon  com* 
merce  to  the  freedmcn.     They  enforced 
severe  penalties  upon  any  of  their  rank  who 
married  into  a  lower  grade.     They  reckon- 
ed no  honors  equal  to  those  gained  in  war. 
They  were  a  grade  intermediate  between 
the  chivalric  knight  and  the  military  adven- 
turer,— between   the    chevalier    Bayards 
and  Dugald  Dalgettys  of  after  years ;  half 
nobles,  half  hirelings ;  brave,  enthusiastic, 
impulsive ;  yet  viilually  dependents  upon 
the  less  turbulent  aristocracy.     In  spite  of 
their  manifold  misdemeanors,  Europe  could 
have  illy  spared  them,  for  in   addition   to 
forming  the  chief  barrier  to  the  tyrannical 
spu'it   of    the    nobles,    they    contributed 
largely  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  crusaders, 
and  of  those  terrible  armies  which  in  later 
days    forever    destroyed   the   Mussulman 
power  on  the  plains  of  Poland. 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  codes  of 
laws  by  which  the  various  tribes  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation  were  governed. 
The  most  ancient  of  these  was  the  Lex 
Salica^  or  the  code  of  the  Salian  Franks. 
The  origin  of  this  collection  has  defied  the 
most  skilful  investigators.  However  it 
came  into  existence,  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  it  was  recognized  by  Clovis,  and 
amended  by  Charlemagne  and  his  immedi- 
ate successors.  Against  theft  it  was  pecu- 
liarly severe.  It  inflicted  the  penalty  of 
death  or  an  immense  fine  upon  the  mur- 
derer whose  victim  was  a  Frank,  but  a 
comparatively  small  fine  if  the  murdered 
man  was  a  Roman.  To  the  protection  of 
the  weaker  sex  it  was  strangely  indifferent. 


What  is  even  more  wonderful,  it  disclak 
ed  all  interference  with  the  duties  of  ho 
pitality.  But,  in  spite  of  these  faults, 
was  the  most  universally  acknowledged 
all  the  Germanic  codes,  and  its  doratii 
was  not  at  all  inferior  to  its  extension. 

There  were  many  other  coUections 

laws  besides  the  Salic.  Most  of  these  we 

the  productions  of  the  wise  men  to  whc 

the  immediate  successors  of  Charlemag 

assigned  the  difficult  task  of  preparing  la 

for  partially  christianized  barbarians. 

any  comparison  were  to  be  made  betwe 

these,  as  an  aggregate,  and  the  first  me 

tioned  code,  our  favor  would  incline  1 

wards  the  latter,  although  the  result  solely 

barbaric  justice.    With  the  latter,  the  pi 

tection  of  female  chastity  is  a  matter  oft 

highest  importance;   with  the  former, 

shrinks  into  a  mere  item.    The  old  Fran 

had  not  yet  lost  that  superstitious  venei 

tion  for  woman,  so  glowingly  eulogized 

Tacitus.     The  Christian  lawgivers  had : 

ready  more  than  begun  to  degrade  her 

that  level  from  whicn  the  spirit  of  chival 

centuries  after  scarcely  sufficed  to  ra 

her.     In  other  respects,  there  is  little  d 

fcrence  between  the  Salian  system  of  la 

and  the  codes  of  the  Bavarians,  Lombarc 

Thuringians,   or   Saxons.     The  Tiisiai 

however,  carried  their  gradation  of  pem 

tics  to  a  nicety  unparalleled  in  ancient 

modern  times. 

If  a  man  struck  another  on  the  head,  i 
as  to  make  him  deaf,  the  fine  was  twent; 
four  solidi ;  if  dumb,  eighteen ;  if  blw 
merely  flowed,  one  ;  if  the  skull  appear© 
two ;  if  an  ear  were  cut  off,  twclrf 
if  the  nose,  twenty-four  ;  if  one  of  the  i 
ward  teeth  were  knocked  out,  two ;  if  i 
angular  tooth,  three  ;  if  a  grinder,  four; 
the  hand  were  cut  off  by  the  wrist,  fort; 
five  ;  if  the  thumb,  thirteen  and  a  hal 
if  the  index  finger,  seven  ;  if  the  midd 
finger,  six  and  a  half;  if  the  ringfingc 
eight ;  if  the  little  finger,  six  ;  if  the  whc 
five  fingers,  forty-one  :  and  so  on  of  t 
rest  of  the  person.  Could  the  minutia 
law  go  farther  ?  And  can  any  one  in  o 
day,  with  any  justice,  complain  of  lc| 
pedantry  or  technicality  1* 

Thus  far  we  have  made  no  mention 
the  power  of  tlic  church.    IS'or  indeed  c 
she  begin  to  manifest  much  of  her  pow 
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in  Grermany  mitS  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  centnrj,  daring  the  reign  of  the 
House  of  Franconia.     From  that  time  till 
die  accession  of  Rodolph  the  leading  fca- 
tare  of  Germanic  history  is  the  constant 
struggle  maintained  between  the  Emperors 
and  ue  Popes,  by  the  former  to  extend 
their  sway  oyer  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
the  Grerman  church,  as  well  as  oyer  the 
temporal  concerns  of  Italy  ;  by  the  latter, 
to  preyent  this  increase  of  power.     We  can 
oonceiye  that  this  struggle  mtf«^  haye  taken 
place,  sooner  or  later.     The  characteristic 
of  the  Emperors  was  their  boundless  ambi- 
tion,  an  ambition  that  receiyed  a  check 
whenever  it  durected  its    gaze    towards 
Rome.     It  was  not  the  spiritual  power  of 
Rome  however,  that  stood  in  the  way  ;  for 
this  the  CsBsars  had  little  concern.     But 
at  this  time  the  Popes  ruled  all  Italy,  and 
Italy  was  then  as  ever,  the  goal  of  Ger- 
man ambition.     The  Popes,  on  the  other 
haxid|  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  cx- 
tenakm  of  the  impend  sway.     To  prevent 
what  they  feared,  they  encouraged  rebel- 
lion in  the  Empire,  and  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  Normans,  and  subsequently  of  the 
French,  to  found  a  kingdom  in  Italy  that 
shonld  efiectually  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  Northern  power.     The  struggle 
reached  its  culmination  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Fifth,  the  last  of  the  Fran- 
conian  House.     The  Pope  prohibited  all 
eodesiastics  of  whatever  grade  from  doing 
homage  to  the  Emperor,  the  latter  raised 
an  army  and  marched  upon  Rome  to  com- 
pel a  sabmission  which  was  not  granted  at 
nome.     A  battle  ensued  between  the  Ro- 
man and  imperial  forces.     The  Pope  was 
taken  captive  and  driven  by  threats  into 
a  foil  recognition  of  the  imperial  sway  and 
into  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  never  ex- 
eommuaicate  the  Emperor.    The  latter  on 
his  part  promised  to  respect  the  dignity  and 
the  immunities  of  the  church,  but liow  well 
he  kept  his  word  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fiMt,  that  he  soon  after  marched  again  up- 
on Rome,  with  the  resolution  to  proceed  to 
extremities  against  the  Pope  and  those  of 
his  snbjects  who  had  displeased  him   by 
yieldinff  to  the  general  council.  Pope  Pas- 
eil  fled  and  died  an  exile.     The  excom- 
munication of  the  Emperor  was  renewed, 
until  in  1122  a  final  compromise  was  in- 
stitated  between  the  Empire  and  the  Pa- 
paej.  The  Emperor  renounced  the  right  of 
nominating  to  benefices,  and  of  influencing 


canonical  elections,  but  was  invested  with 
the  power  of  conferring  a  sceptre  on  who- 
ever was  elected.  This  pacification  would 
probably  have  been  of  as  short  dura- 
tion as  the  other,  but  for  the  death  of 
Henry.  With  him  ended  the  male  line  of 
the  House  of  Franconia  and  much  of  the 
disaffection  between  the  church  and  the 
Empire.  The  state  of  society  however 
was  but  slowly  improving.  Nobles 
were  often  freebooters,  churchmen,  war- 
riors ;  the  common  people  grossly  ignor- 
ant. The  obligations  of  law  and  the 
sacred  dignity  of  religion  met  alike  with 
universal  disregard.  Yet  the  history  of 
the  times  shows  everywhere  the  signs  of 
a  better  future  slowly  rising  upon  Europe. 
The  spirit  of  chivalry  was  dawning.  Ex- 
amples of  generosity  and  sincerity  were 
becoming  more  frequent,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  dynasty  gave  hopes  that  the 
German  Empire  would  gain  fresh  strength 
to  emerge  from  darkness. 

We  have  lingered  so  long  over  the 
earlier  chronicles  of  the  Germanic  Confed- 
eration, we  must  pass  quickly  over  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Hohenstaiiffen  family.  Dur- 
ing their  reign,  of  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half,  the  Empire  progressed  steadily  in 
point  of  civilization  and  popular  freedom. 
The  imperial  authority  lost  something  of 
its  former  absoluteness.  The  power  of  de- 
ciding in  ecclesiastical  litigations  passed 
from  the  crown  to  the  Holy  See.  The  im- 
perial revenues  were  diminished.  A  col- 
lege of  princes  was  called  into  existence, 
and  became  a  formidable  check  upon  the 
Emperor  and  a  salutary  aid  in  establishing 
the  independence  of  individual  States.  The 
municipalities  assumed  a  character  hither- 
to unknown.  At  first,  each  city  consisted 
of  three  distinct  classes;  the  nobles  who 
defended  the  walls  and  drew  their  re- 
venues immediately  from  the  working  po- 
pulation ;  the  burgesses  who  transacted 
all  business,  and  maintained  the  nobility 
from  the  proceeds  of  an  industry  and  intel- 
ligence which  the  latter  despised  ;  and  the 
serfs,  who  served  both  equally.  But  as 
time  elapsed  constant  familiarity  tended  to 
break  down  invidious  distinctions ;  a  gradu- 
al assimilation  commenced,  until  marriages 
between  the  offspring  of  nobles  and  bur- 
gesses, and  of  burgesses  and  their  inferiors, 
were  no  longer  felt  to  be  disgraceful  or  un- 
i  equal.  The  number  of  imperial  cities  was 
increased,  and  their  emancipation  from  feu- 
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dal  authority  rapidly  consummated.  Cod- 
federations  ensued ;  at  first,  the  alliance  of 
the  Rhine  ;  next,  the  famous  Hauseatic 
League.  The  latter  confederation,  which 
finally  embraced  eighty  of  the  most  consid- 
erable towns  in  Germany,  constituted  at 
first  to  protect  its  members  against  the  ra- 
vages of  the  pirates  who  infested  the  Bal- 
tic, had  soon  for  its  chief  object  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commercial  monopoly,  to  its 
own  advantage  and  the  detriment  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  association  founded 
four  chief  factories,  at  London,  Bruges, 
Novogorod,  and  Bergen,  and  the  direction 
of  affairs  was  entrusted  to  managers  resi- 
dent in  Lubeck,  Cologne,  Dantzic,  and 
Brunswick.  The  League  reached  a  height 
of  commercial  power  and  prosperity  before 
unknown  ;  its  merchants  were  princes,  its 
trafficers  the  honorable  of  the  earth.  It 
raised  and  equipped  armies,  and  openly 
defied  the  power  of  kings.  Although,  as 
just  intimated,  its  influence  was  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  injurious  to  other  portions  of 
Europe,  and  its  growth  of  too  artificial  a 
nature  to  continue  long,  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, productive  of  one  good  which  cannot 
be  overlooked.  It  served  to  raise  the  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth  to  a  level  with  that  of 
birth,  and  to  do  away  with  many  injurious 
divisions  of  society. 

An  interregnum  of  twenty  years  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Hohenstauffen  House 
once  more  rendered  the  imperial  throne  an 
object  of  ambitious  desire,  and  its  posses- 
sion was  eagerly  sought  by  three  prin- 
cipal candidates,  Ottocar  and  Otho  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Alfonso  of  Castile,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  little  sympathy  with  any  of  the 
electors.  But  an  unlooked  for  Providence 
appeared  signally  to  interfere.  The  suffbr- 
age  fell  on  Rodolph,  Count  of  Hapsburg, 
a  prince  of  inferior  dignity  and  possessed 
of  but  small  territories.  His  early  history, 
however,  is  remarkable  as  displaying  the 
policy  and  the  courage  of  the  man  who  was 
to  unite  the  discordant  elements  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  and  organize 
from  confusion  and  anarchy  a  splendid 
magnificent  imperial  power.  His  paternal 
dominions,  originally  hostile  to  each  other, 
— (the  type  of  the  greater  states  in  whose 
pacification  he  was  afterward  to  display 
such  uncommon  powers) — he  brought  into 
harmony  at  an  early  period.  His  ambitious 
and  restless  spirit  thus  urged  him  to  fresh 


exertions.  He  made  war  on  his  neighbors 
on  the  slightest  pretexts,  and  by  conqaeat 
or  treaty  generally  succeeded  in  gaining 
possession  of  their  territories.  Nor  did  he 
disdain  the  less  honorable  occupation  of  a 
freebooter — an  occupation  so  common 
among  the  German  princes.  We  can  hard- 
ly conceive  of  a  state  in  which  the  profes- 
sion of  a  robber  could  be  embraced  bj  the 
nobility,  yet  it  will  be  necessary  to  form 
this  idea,  if  we  would  form  a  right  estimate 
of  the  times  in  which  the  greatest  events  of 
the  middle  ages  were  transacted. 

A  noble,  weary  of  following  his  soyereign 
to  the  wars,  and  who  sought  upon  his  own 
domains  an  independence  and  lawlessness 
that  could  not  be  found  even  in  the  license 
of  a  court  generally  fixed  his  seat  near  a 
great  road,  or  oftener  by  the  junction  of 
four  highways.     Here  he  called  about  him 
a  numerous  retinue  of  knights  and  freed- 
men  attached  to  him  by  ties  of  blood  or 
mercenary  obligations,  ready  on  the  instant 
to  obey  his  commands  and  thoroughly  un- 
scrupulous as   to   the   means  of  fulfilling 
them.     A  strongly  fortified  castle  enabled 
l^im  to  bid  defiance  to  the  threats  of  royal- 
ty or  the  attacks  of  his  aggrieved  neigh- 
bors.    No  one  who  passed  by  his  strong- 
hold was  free  from  his  depredations.  Com- 
panies  of  merchants ;  bands   of  pilgrims 
journeying  to  the  Holy  Land   or  to  the 
shrine  of  some  sainted  hermit ;  monks  lei- 
surely conveying  to  the  monastry   the  fat 
produce  of   superstitious  proprietors  werft 
pounced  upon  without  scruple,  and  compel- 
led to  yield  up  whatever  the  rapacity  of  tha 
noble  might  demand      Often  these  trans- 
fers were  not  made  without    sanguinary 
conflicts.     It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  traders  to  maintain  troops  of  soldiers 
for  their  especial  defence,  and  these  latter 
sometimes  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the 
confident  and  reckless  followers  of  the  noble 
freebooter.      Often  too,  the  holy  fathers 
displayed  a  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons 
marvellous  to  those  who  had  not  imagined 
that  monks  did  anything  more  than  fast 
and  pray  in  the   cloister,  or   occasionally 
venture  out  on  a  begging  visit  to  the  neigh' 
boring  farmers.     Frequent  crosses  by  tb© 
way- side  attested  the  result  of  these  engage 
ments,  and  the  exhortations  to  the  pioo^ 
traveller  to  supplicate  mercy  for  the  soul^       j 
of  those  who  had  fallen,  suffcjested  mourn-       j 
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Nor  were  the  ravages  of  these  nohle 
robbers  confined  to  the  highways.    If  mer- 
chants and  pilgrims  failed,  the  distance 
was  not  great  to  some  other  den  of  ma- 
rauders,  and  the   spoil  not  less  plentiful 
than  in  the  former  case,  though  the  victory 
might  not  be  so  easily  gained.     And  one 
source  of  revenue  always  remamed  if  the 
highways  were  deserted,  and  the  castles  of 
the  neighboring  nobles  unassailable,  or  level 
with  the  ground.     The  wealth  of  the  mo- 
nasteries seemed  inexhaustible.     In  truth, 
the  worthy  anchorites  of  the  mediaeval  age 
ever  showed  a  much  better  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  and  of  the  avenues  to 
the  pocket,  than  did  the  grasping  and  un- 
taaght  noble.     The  former  flattered  and 
cajoled,  and  went  away  with  a  whole  skin 
and  plentifully  filled  bags ;  the  latter  threat- 
ened, fought,  and  bought  whatever  he  ob- 
tained only  at  the  price  of  severe  conflict 
and  sometimes  at  life  itself.     In  times  of 
flcarcify  therefore,  his  gains  were  small  and 
hardly  earned,  while  the  monk  revelled  in 
ease  and  abundance.     Aji^ession   on  the 
monastery  became  inevitable.     The  monks 
at  first  attempted  to  buy  &  precarious  safe- 
ty by  giving  ;  afterwards  by  taking  up  arms 
and  covering  their  battlements  with  brist- 
ling pikes.     But  even  their  weapons  and 
their  strone  walls  did  not  avail  them.  The 
npacious  freebooter  was  not  accustomed 
to  allow  scruples  of  religion  to  interfere  with 
his  demands  or  those  of  his  followers.  The 
sacred  retreats  of  piety    were  indiscrimi- 
nately pillaged,  and  often  converted  into 
heaps  of  smoking  ruins.     But  more  often 
tiiey  were  robbed  judiciously.  Each  visita- 
tioa  leffc  the  trembling  recluse  in  hopes  that 
the  attacks  of  the  marauder  had  ceased,  and 
each  attack  proved  but  the  precursor  to  a 
doien  more.     As  the  prudent  busbandman 
who  leaves  a  portion  of  honey  in  the  hive, 
tad  carefully  refrains  from  molesting  its 
inhabitants,  finds  in  it  a  perpetual  source 
of  income,  so  the  skillful  noble  who  plun- 
dered the  monastenr  occasionally  and  in 
put,  and  protected  it  from  the  ravages  of 
others,  drew  from  it  a  constant  and  lasting 
revenue.      And  often  too,  in    declining 
years  he  compelled  the  fearful  monks  at 
the  point  of  the  sword  to  canonize  him  as 
thdr  benefiietor  and  patron  saint. 

Before  he  was  called  to  the  throne  Ro- 
dolph'Was  but  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
maraading  nobility  we  have  described.  He 


was  less  of  a  bandit,  but  more  of  a  conquer- 
er.  He  abandoned  the  occupation  of  rob- 
bing the  packages  of  merchants  and  the 
wallets  of  travellers  for  the  more  profitable 
trade  of  seizing  estates.  Neither  the  bonds 
of  relationship  nor  the  sanctities  of  religion 
stood  in  his  way  toward  the  increase  of 
power  and  territory.  He  was  at  one  time 
excommunicated  for  burning  a  monastry. 
He  ravaged  the  lands  of  a  wealthy  uncle, 
and  ultimately  succeeded  by  inheritance 
to  what  he  had  virtually  obtained  by  con- 
quest. He  routed  numerous  banditti  whose 
only  crime  appeared  to  him  to  be  that  they 
were  weaker  than  himself.  But  among 
these  more  unworthy  exploits  he  often  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  a  true  hero.  His 
lenience  to  those  whom  he  had  subdued 
was  remarkable.  His  generosity  is  record- 
ed in  a  multitude  of  legends,  more  in  num- 
ber than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  great  men  of  a  past  age.  Still,  not- 
withstanding his  courage,  his  ambition,  and 
his  generous  traits,  he  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  remained  a  prince  of  the  second 
order.  Count  only  of  Hapsburg  and  the  do- 
mains inherited  from  his  uncle,  had  not  an 
unlocked  for  circumstance  introduced  him 
to  the  notice  of  the  powerful  Archbishop  of 
Mcntz.  This  prelate  on  his  way  to  Rome 
passed  by  his  territories,  and  applied  to  him 
for  an  escort  as  a  protection  against  the  ban- 
ditti who  infested  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Italian  frontier.  Rodolph  cheerfully  equip- 
ped a  large  force  which  accompanied  the 
archbishop  to  the  Eternal  city  and  return- 
ed with  him  in  dafoty  to  his  home,  a  signal 
service  which  the  prelate  assured  him  he 
should  not  soon  forget  and  in  the  end  more 
than  repaid. 

Just  at  this  time,  Gregory  the  Tenth 
harrassed  by  the  continual  complaints  of 
the  German  princes,  and  fearful  lest  the 
confusion  of  the  Empire  should  result  in 
anarchy  and  the  complete  estrangement  of 
the  imperiiil  power  from  R^me,  announced 
to  the  confederated  States  that  if  they  de- 
layed longer  to  choose  a  sovereign,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  provide  one  for  them. 
The  elector  of  Mentz  was  the  first  to  con- 
voke the  Diet,  and  the  archbishop  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  favor  he  had  so  re- 
cently received  fresh  in  his  mind,  set  him- 
self earnestly  to  work  to  procure  the  no- 
mination of  Rodolph.  The  claims  of  Al- 
phonso  and  Otho  were  summarily  disposed 
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of ;  but  the  contest  between  the  partizans 
of  Rodolph  and  Ottocar  was  not  so  easily 
terminated. 

The  election  although  tumultuous  and 
stormy  presented  no  parallel  to  that  which 
took  place  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
fall  of  the  House  of  Saxony,  when  deputa- 
tions from  every  Germanic  nation  convey- 
ed to  the  vast  plains  of  the  Rhine  between 
Mentz  and  Worms ;  when  whole  tribes 
clad  in  uncouth  attire  and  chaunting  the 
rude  songs  of  their  native  forests  emerged 
from  the  remotest  districts  of  the  empire, 
and  poured  down  upon  the  cultivated  fields 
of  the  West ;  when  dukes,  and  princes,  and 
nobles,  and  freemen  mingling  promiscuous- 
ly together  asserted  their  respective  claims 
to  a  hearing,  and  proclaimed  themselves 
ready  to  support  their  candidates  by  trial 
of  arms ;  and  when  the  popular  tumult  was 
stilled  only  after  many  days  of  the  most 
strenuous  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Empire.  Policy  had  taken 
the  place  of  lawlessness  and  impulse,  and 
the  body  of  the  people  were  content  to 
stay  at  home,  satisfied  that  their  individual 
electors  could  make  a  better  choice  than 
themselves.  The  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
remarkable  alike  for  his  influence  and  po- 
litical sagacity,  lost  no  time  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  his  favorite  Rodolph  amoDg 
the  electors.  To  those  who  instanced  the 
comparatively  humble  birth  of  his  candi- 
date, and  demanded  a  piince  of  higher 
rank,  greater  power  and  more  extensive 
dominions,  he  represented  that  their  desires 
would  be  better  satisfied  by  a  wise,  able, 
and  courageous  ruler  such  as  Rodolph  had 
shown  himself  to  be,  than  by  one  whose  birth 
and  riches  were  his  only  recommendations  ; 
and  so  well  did  he  urge  these  arguments 
that  he  gained  over  his  brethren  of  the 
church  without  further  hesitation  on  their 
part.  It  seemed  a  more  difficult  task  how- 
ever, to  obtain  the  votes  of  the  secular 
electors,  most  of  whom  were  strongly  in- 
clined to  the  side  of  Ottocar  king  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

But  what  in  a  majority  of  cases  men  would 
look  upon  as  anything  but  advantageous, 
here  resulted  directly  in  favor  of  the  Count 
of  Hapsburg.  He  had  six  unmarried  daugh- 
ters and  several  of  the  electors  were  bachel- 
ors. If  chosen  Emperor  he  would  be  en- 
abled to  dower  his  daughters  with  rich  fiefs, 
of  which  the  above  mentioned  electors  stood 


in  great  need.     The  Archbishop 
scruple  promised  their  choice  amc 
dolph's  daughters  to  the  electors  c 
ria,  Saxony,  and  Brandenburg  ; 
election  of  Rodolph  was  secured 
news  was  carried  to  him  while  \ 
Basle,  the  bishop  of  which  had  n 
some  member  of  his  family.     So  ol 
was  the  bishop  at  the  success  of  hi 
that  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
fortiier  Domine  DeuSy  aliasy  Re 
locum  OQCupahit  tenem  /"     The  i 
of  the  fortunate  Count  was  instai 
universally  hailed  with  joy  by  the 
who  hastened  to  swear  allegiance 
new  sovereign.     He  lost  no  time 
ceeding    to    Aix  la   Chapelle,    w 
1273  he  was  crowned  King  of  the 
by  his  friend  and  patron  the  faithfi 
bishop  of  Mentz. 

But  the  throne  upon  which  Rode 
called  to  sit  was  beset  by  imminent 
midable  dangers.  Robberies  and 
were  of  daily  occurrence  through 
empire,  and  the  public  roads  unsaf 
last  degree.  It  is  interesting  to  e 
what  energy  and  zeal  the  late 
der  and  well  nigh  highway  freebooi 
god  the  war  of  extermination  agj 
banditti  and  robbers  of  whatever 
lu  an  astonishingly  short  space  of 
had  destroyed  in  Thuringia  alon« 
castles.  On  one  day  he  ordered 
nine  highwaymen  to  be  hanged  in  1 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  wide 
ions  he  stationed  vigilant  officers, 
duty  it  was  to  mention  all  insta 
fraud  and  violence  happening  und 
observation.  The  former  experi 
the  Emperor  was  of  great  aid  in  f 
out  the  rapacious  and  the  villainou 
empire.  Jonathan  Wild  would  nes 
been  the  eminent  thief- taker  had 
once  served  an  apprenticeship  in  tl 
of  lightening  the  pockets  of  elderly 
men,  and  breaking  into  the  houses 
fat  and  sleepy  burghers  of  London, 
times  the  men  who  have  been  most  i 
ful  in  detecting  criminals  have  the 
passed  through  at  least  the  initiatory 
ences  of  crime.  '*  Qui  vit  sans  foh 
pas  si  sage  qu^il  croit^"^  said  the 
of  moralists  in  the  most  dissolute  ol 
If  Rochefoucauld  had  substituted  « 
folic  we  think  the  maxim  might  ha 
nothing  in  truth  by  the  alteration. 
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But  Rodolph  had  other  matters  forced 
mpon  him  much  more  dij£cult  in  adjust- 
3nent,  and  important  in  result,  than  razing 
1)andit  castles  and  sending  their  inmates  to 
^e  gallow8.,The  Papal  See  was  yet  far  from 
1)eing  at  peace  with  the  Germanic  nation 
or  its  ruler.     The  spirit  of  revolt  and  jea- 
lousy had  been  but  partially  laid.     Oil  had 
indeed  been  poured  on  the  troubled  waters, 
tut  the  ground  swell  still  murmured  hoarse- 
ly to  the  yery  threshold  of  the  palace  of 
-i^e  Caesars.       During    the    late  reigns 
-tfhe  animosity  between  the  Popes  and  their 
^souncib  and  the  Emperors,  had  led  to  re- 
sults alike  disCTaceful  and  ruinous  to  both 
-^taiiea,     Wiu  the  successive  extinctions 
of  dynasties  many  of  the  old  causes  of  grie- 
-vanccs  had  died  away,  but  others  of  a  na- 
-Cional  character  still  survived  and  seemed 
only  to  gain  fresh  strength  by  age.     To 
^he  concessions  he  was  about  to  propose, 
And  to  the  articles  of  peace  he  was  about 
to  arrange,  Rodolph  brought  all  the  mo- 
deration and  art  of  which  he  was  capable, 
and  happily  for  Germany,  the  Pope   to 
wbom  overtures   were  made  was  equally 
moderate,  eaually  skillful,  and  equally  fond 
of  peace  witli  the  Emperor. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  and 
whatever  the  faults  of  the  mediaeval  Ro- 
wan cburch,  we  cannot  deny  her  the  praise 
of  consummate  craft  in  her  dealings  with 
temporal  powers.  She  has  ever  possessed 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  if  not  the  harm- 
lesgness  of  the  dove.  For  centuries  while 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  clashing  in 
terrible  discord,  while  the  mighty  fabrics 
of  human  policy  were  rocking  to  their  bases 
*fid  often  falling,  only  to  give  place  to  others 
^otmore  lasting,  the  spiritual  despotism 
pfthe  papacy  gathered  constantly  about 
Jtaelf  the  elements  of  perpetuity.  If  mon- 
ths quarreled,  the  only  arbiter  was  the 
Holy  See,  and  the  judge  was  seldom  the 
Joserby  the  decision.  And  we  may  well 
Wieye  that  in  the  dark  and  stormy  years 
^  the  middle  ages  the  presence  of  a  steady 
^OfiBervative  force  exerting  an  influence 
Jpon  a  whole  continent  was  eminently  pro- 
ductive of  good,  and  that  its  extinction 
^ould  have  been  followed  by  nothing  other 
^^  general  anarchy  and  confusion.  Rome 
*^  her  legates  in  every  court,  her  teach- 
*r»  in  every  village.  She  awed  the  tyran- 
^cal  nonarch  and  the  impetuous  noble, 
>he  gave  courage  and  manly  resolution  to  ' 


the  peasant.  There  was  little  fear  of  her 
temporal  power  going  too  far.  Human  na- 
ture will  rarely  yield  beyond  a  certain 
point  and  for  one  instance  in  which  the 
Popes  forced  an  abject  submission  to  their 
authority,  they  met  with  hundreds  where 
it  was  necessary  to  use  their  power  indi- 
rectly and  cautiously.  To  the  credit  of 
Rome  also  it  must  be  said  that  she  often- 
est  lent  her  aid  to  the  weaker  party,  and 
that  her  interference  in  cases  of  unjust 
spoilation  or  aggression  was  not  of  rare  oc- 
currence. The  church  was  the  minister 
of  much  evil  but  of  vastly  more  good.  For 
centuries  it  was  the  balance  wheel  of 
Europe,  and  it  lost  its  mighty  influence 
only  when  the  complex  machine  of  govern- 
ment could  move  on  smoothly  without  it. 
Rome  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  lost 
many  of  the  traits  which  characterized  and 
ennobled  Rome  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth. Now,  in  her  dotage,  she  seeks  the 
smallest  grains  of  power  by  tortuous  wind- 
ings and  unworthy  fraud,  then,  in  vigorous 
youth,  she  came  boldly  forward  and  claim- 
ed with  perfect  confidence  what  she  was 
s\ire  of  gaining  and  what  was  rightfully 
her  own.  She  flattered  too,  and  used  ar- 
tifice, but  the  artifice  and  the  flattery  were 
the  weapons  of  skillful  astuteness,  not  the 
sole  refuge  of  impotent  weakness. 

As  the  conditions  of  amity  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  Empire,  the  subtle  Gre- 
gory proposed  to  Rodolph  that  he  should 
renounce  all  claim  to  jurisdiction  over 
Rome,  all  authority  over  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  all  interference  in  ecclesiastical 
elections ;  that  he  should  confirm  the  pri- 
vilege of  appeal  to  the  supreme  pontiff,  and 
grant  the  independence  of  the  Germanic 
church.  Nor  was  the  magnitude  of  these 
demands  so  neat  as  might  at  first  have 
been  supposed.  Previous  monarchs  had 
allowed  them  in  theory,  though  they  had 
failed  to  concede  them  in  practice.  Ro- 
dolph was  called  upon  to  act  sincerely 
where  his  predecessors  had  acted  with  du- 
plicity. To  deny  these  demands  was  im- 
politic and  impossible,  to  do  as  others  had 
done  before  him  would  have  been  to  tear 
open  anew  the  wounds  of  the  Empire,  and 
confirm  all  former  contention  and  anarchy. 
The  great  experiment  of  concession,  in  form 
and  reality,  was  yet  to  be  made  ;  and 
Rodolph,  earnestly  desirous,  we  mav  be- 
lieve, to  Becuro  Uie  happiness  of  his  subjects 
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at  a  sacrifico  of  merely  nominal  rights,  the 
loss  of  which  would  never  be  perceived  by 
the  nation,  consented  to  the  conditions 
proffered  by  Gregory.  The  result  was  one 
of  unmixed  good.  Henceforth  the  Pope 
was  a  fine  ally  to  him  and  the  empire. — 
Tlie  Holy  See  and  the  council  refused 
longer  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  his 
former  rival  Alphonso,  whom  for  some  time 
previous  they  had  kept  in  suspense,  and 
announced  to  all  who  might  be  disposed  to 
contend  against  the  authority  of  the  Em- 
peror that  he  was  the  rightful  ruler  of 
Germany,  confirmed  by  God  and  his  vice- 
gerent, and  that  whoever  questioned  his 
authority  was  guilty  of  rebellion  against  the 
mother  church. 

But  the  persuasions  of  Rome  did  not 
instantly  calm  the  internal  dissensions  of 
the  empire.  The  sturdy  Ottocar,  who  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  at  one  time  a 
competitor  with  Rodolph,  and  who  seemed 
to  have  yet  lingering  in  his  breast  a  con- 
siderable remnant  of  what  has  been  not 
unaptly  termed  "  Teutonic  Pluck "  ven- 
tured in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  Gregory 
to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  arjainst  his 
successful  rival.  Those  parts  of  Austria 
over  which  he  was  sovereign  wore  held 
only  by  a  feeble  tenure,  and  had  he  con- 
sulted Lis  own  interest  wisely  he  would 
have  suffered  Rodolph  to  remain  at  a  dis- 
tance and  in  peace.  The  Emperor  convoked 
a  Diet,  but  the  Bohemian  refused  to  appear  ; 
openly  avowing  his  independence,  and  dal- 
liag  on  the  German  princes  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  new  Emperor.  A  few  of 
them  responded  to  the  call ;  a  larger  num- 
ber declared  their  intention  of  siding  with 
Rodolph  ;  the  remainder,  however,  kept 
passively  neutral,  ready  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  victor.  The  Emperor  taking 
the  initiative  marched  directly  on  Vienna, 
and  nothing  daunted  by  the  sight  of  the 
ruins  of  the  bridge  which  had  recently 
spanned  the  Danube,  and  which  had  been 
broken  down  by  the  retreating  soldiers  of 
Ottocar,  threw  a  chain  of  boats  across  the 
stream  and  poured  his  troops  into  the  streets 
of  the  astonished  city. 

Resistance  was  hopeless.The  Bohemian 
was  out-numbered  and  out-generaled,  and 
an  unconditional  submission  was  exacted  by 
the  con^uoror.  The  famous  annalist  iEneas 
Sylvius,  whose  love  of  truth  sometimes 
yields  to  his  love  of  the  marvellous,  has 


related  a  circumstance  connected  with  tbe 
surrender  which  has  excited  the  cnriosity 
of  critical  readers.  According  to  him,  a 
magnificent  pavilion  was  erected,  on  the 
island  of  Camberg,  in  the  Danube,  in 
which  the  ceremony  of  investiture  was  to 
be  performed.  The  sides  of  the  tent  were 
closed  that  the  unfortunate  Ottocar  might 
not  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  his  sabjects. 
Rodolph,  seated  on  a  splendid  throne,  m- 
rounded  by  the  principal  nobles  of  his  court 
and  the  officers  of  his  army,  was  receiving 
the  keys  of  the  city  and  the  royal  sword 
from  the  kneeling  Ottocar,  when  by  acci- 
dent or  design  the  tent  was  unfolded,  and 
the  humbled  Austrian  was  seen  in  his  nn- 
worthy  position  by  the  vast  concourse  of 
spectators  which  lined  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Ottocar  indignantly  started  to  his 
feet,  charged  the  Emperor  with  treachery, 
and  rejoining  his  nobles  and  people  urjsed 
them  to  immediate  renewal  of  war.  The 
treaty  was  renounced.  A  series  of  san- 
guinary battles  ensued,  until  tbe  death  of 
Ottocar  completed  the  subjugation  of  his 
provinces.  For  the  truth  of  this  narration 
historians  generally  are  not  willing  to  vouch. 
But  that  Ottocar  chafed  under  the  lenient 
rule  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  submit, 
and  that  in  a  subsequent  rebellion  he  was 
slain,  is  not  doubted.  For  ourselves,  we 
confess  a  certain  leaning  to  the  brilliant 
legends  and  stories  with  which  the  medi- 
aeval writeis  were  wont  to  adorn  their  page?. 
That  many  of  them  are  as  fabulous  as  the 
exploits  of  Curtius  and  Decius,  upon  which 
Livy  has  lavished  such  gorgeous  coloring, 
we  cannot  but  suppose.  To  believe  them 
altogether  would  be  too  easy  a  credulity, 
to  reject  them  altogether  too  harsh  a  scep- 
ticism .  Events  as  romantic  and  marvellous 
as  many  of  those  recorded  in  the  anuals  of 
a  past  age  are  daily  happening  in  our  own 
tines.  We  record  what  we  see  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity,  and  can  give  them  no 
security  for  our  veracity  but  our  word.— 
Antiquity  has  transmitted  its  experiences 
to  us,  and  it  depends  solely  on  ourselves 
whether  we  will  receive  them  or  not.  The 
incident  above  mentioned  bears  no  absur- 
dity within  itself,  and  if  admitted  aflfords  a 
satisftietory  and  sufficient  reason  for  the 
rebellion  of  the  humbled  king.  As  we 
have  said,  the  death  of  Ottocar  was  the 
termination  of  the  war.  His  son  marric" 
a  daughter  of  Rodolph — in  accordance 
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with  the  peculiar  and  favorite  policy  of  the 
latter — and  became  one  of  the  strongest 
allies  of  his  fathar-in-law. 

Delivered  at  length  from  the  outward 
difficnities  which  had  so  long  harassed  him, 
the  Emperor  began  to  devclope  more  clearly 
the  character  of  a  wise  and  politic  ruler. 
For  it  is  not  the  mere  conqueror  who  builds 
ip  a  state,  nor  will  a  thousand  victories  do 
more  than  cripple  the  resources  of  a  nation, 
if  to  the  valor  of  its  generals  there  is  not 
added  foresight,  calculation,  and  skill  in 
political  economy.  Subjugation  is  but  the 
first  step  towards  consolidation.  The 
chafing  asperities  of  sectional  manners,  the 
inevitable  jealousies  between  separate  states 
require  time  and  the  most  skillful  manage- 
ment ever  to  lose  their  harsh  individualities 
and  become  harmoniously  blended.  Amid 
all  of  Alexander's  conquests  he  never 
fbcmded  a  state.  The  Orientals  whom  he 
Bubdoed  were  Orientals  still ;  they  cher- 
iabed  nothing  but  hatred  to  their  conqueror, 
and  waited  only  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  he  had  imposed. — 
Between  the  Macedonian  and  the  Indian 
there  was  no  assimilation.  No  mediating 
agent  had  acted  on  them,  and  to  imagine 
that  an  empire  so  rudely  and  hastily  con- 
structed would  long  outlast  its  author,  was 
as  it  were,  to  believe  that  a  column  could 
be  left  to  stand  after  the  pedestal  had  been 
knocked  away.  History  is  full  of  exam- 
ples of  the  futility  of  military  success, 
unaided  by  civil  sagacity.  The  present 
age  has  seen  a  memorable  instance  in  the 
mighty  and  perishable  fabric  reared  by  the 
Corsican  conqueror,  nor  will  men  soon  for- 
get the  sndden  and  startling  crash  of  the 
nlling  min.  Of  all  nations  of  antiquity 
the  Komans  best  understood  the  art  of 
reconciling  those  whom  they  subjugated,  to 
their  masters.  The  great  secret  of  their 
sacoessandof  the  long  duration  of  the  em- 
pire, lay  in  the  system  of  colonization 
which  they  adopted  from  the  very  first. — 
The  Roman  who  was  sent  from  the  parent 
Atj  to  mle  the  distant  and  lawless  province 
eaily  identified  his  fortunes  with  the  for- 
tuies  of  the  state.  He  civilized,  he  taught 
the  arts  of  life,  and  those  who  had  been  his 
barbarian  enemies,  soon  became  his  cnlight* 
cned  allies  and  subjects.  The  Romish 
church  has  not  been  behind  her  great 
vrototype.  Wherever  she  has  extended 
her  sway  she  has  commenced  by  assimila- 


ting herself  to  society  as  she  found  it,  and 
by  taking  the  initiative  in  all  social  melio- 
ration and  reform,  till  she  made  all  ranks 
her  willing  auxiliaries  and  defenders. 

Rodolph  proceeded  in  his  plans  of  inter- 
nal progress  with  great  wisdom  and  cau- 
tion. He  purified  and  ennobled  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy  by  raising  their  social 
importance  to  a  much  higher  grade  than 
heretofore,  and  thus  taking  away  the  ne- 
cessity under  which  they  had  labored  of 
acquiring  influence  by  underhand  and  sur- 
reptitious means.  Teachers  of  religion  will 
ever  mould  the  opinions  of  society  especi- 
ally of  its  lower  classes — to  a  great  extent ; 
it  remains  for  rulers  to  choose  whether  the 
minds  of  their  subjects  shall  be  guided  by 
men  whom  they  sanction  and  protect  or 
whom  they  despise  and  degrade.  In  the 
former  case,  they  can  at  all  times  feel  per- 
fect safety  in  the  good  will  of  their  people  ; 
in  the  latter  they  are  constantly  insecure, 
and  know  not  but  they  are  treading  direct- 
ly over  the  smothered  volcano  which  may 
at  any  moment  open  the  earth  under  their 
feet  and  engulf  them  for  ever. 

Another  measure  of  public  policy  was 
the  gradual  retrenchment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Empire.  These  had  been  lavish 
and  prodigal  during  the  administrations  of 
former  riders  and  had  in  a  corresponding 
degree  excited  the  discontent  of  the  sub- 
jects. The  taxes  necessary  to  support  the 
wasteful  excess  of  the  court  had  been  en- 
ormous. Their  collection  had  been  attend- 
ed with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  had 
often  provoked  civil  wars,  and  had  been 
the  cause  of  much  of  the  popular  animosity 
against  the  throne.  To  remedy  this  giiev- 
ance  which  seriously  threatened  the  inter- 
nal peace  of  the  Empire,  Rodolph  zeal- 
ously set  himself  to  work.  He  reformed 
the  manners  of  the  court.  He  abolished 
all  needless  offices.  He  diminished  the 
salaries  of  such  as  were  continued,  as  fur  as 
was  consistent  with  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duties.  He  promulgated  to  the  peo- 
ple the  reasons  for  the  various  acts,  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  suistain,  and  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  recon- 
ciled to  his  public  measures,  prompt  to  an- 
swer the  demands  of  government,  and  sa- 
tisfied with  the  wisdom  of  the  ministers  of 
justice.  As  a  proof  of  the  favor  with  which 
they  regarded  their  sovereign,  they  unani- 
mously demanded  the  nomination  of  a  prince 
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of  the  royal  house.  In  this  request  the  nobil- 
ity united.  A  Diet  waS  convoked,  and  Ro- 
dolph's  eldest  son  Albert  was  invested  with 
the  government  of  Austria,  Styria  and  Car- 
inthia.  His  second  son  Rodolph  received 
Suabia  which  had  recently  come  within  the 
limits  of  the  Confederation.  It  seemcd^asif 
the  destinies  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  were 
now  involved  with  those  of  the  Empire. 
The  succession  of  Albert  appeared  inevita- 
ble, and  the  future  acts  of  the  Emperor 
were  such  as  to  confirm  the  general  satis- 
faction with  which  his  administration  had 
hitherto  been  received. 

About  this  period.  Innocent  Fifth,  the 
successor  of  Gregory,  endeavored  to  arouse 
Europe  to  another  of  those  spasmodic 
efibrts  that  had  so  long  convulsed  the  con- 
tinent— the  crusades.  The  late  disastrous 
expedition  under  the  spiritual  sanction  of 
Clement  the  Fourth,  in  which  the  King  of 
France  and  his  immense  army  had  miser- 
ably perished,  did  not  at  all  tend  to  shake 
the  confidence  or  diminish  the  ardor  of  the 
Holy  See.  Since  the  eleventh  century, 
when  Peter  the  Hermit  led  the  warriors  of 
Europe  to  the  restoration  of  the  liberties  of 
Palestine,  through  eight  crusades  of  almost 
unbroken  failure  and  disgrace,  the  Popes 
had  not  once  slackened  from  their  original 
zeal.  Military  forces  had  been  exhausted 
only  to  spring  forth  into  fresher  and  more 
vigorous  life.  Still,  an  apathy,  an  uncon- 
cern, a  gradual  indifference  to  the  warlike 
monitions  of  Rome  was  settling  down  over 
the  Catholic  States.  To  Rodolph.  as  the 
warm  friend  of  the  church,  and  strenuous 
supporter  of  the  papal  authority, — as  a 
fearless  captain,  and,  more  than  all,  as  an 
ambitious  prince, — Innocent  turned  as  a 
last  and  sure  resort.  He  pictured  to  the 
Emperor  the  glory  that  must  follow  to 
himself  and  his  house  from  the  successful 
issue  of  the  expedition,  the  power  that 
would  be  added  to  the  German  States,  and 
the  reward  he  would  find  in  his  own  con- 
science. He  represented  that  one  more 
effort  must  destroy  the  Ottoman  power, 
already  brought  down  to  the  verge  of  ruin 
by  the  repeated  blows  it  had  received  from 
the  Christian  P  )wers.  In  fine,  he  left  no 
moans  untried  of  personal  solicitation,  of 
friendly  and  skillful  embassy,  and  of  the  ex- 
hortation of  the  national  clergy. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  influence  and 
exhortation,  however,  no  result  was  effected 


other  than  that  a  lesson  was  tauffht 
Europe  that  the  crusading  spirit  was  Dorii 
beyond  hope  of  a  resurrection.     For  a  co: 
cise  account  of  the  causes  of  its  declin 
we  refer  without  hesitation  to  M.  Guixol 

*'  A  great  deal  was  said  in  Europe  abo 
crusades,  and  they  were  even  preached  wi 
ardor.  The  Popes  excited  the  sovereigns  a] 
the  people  ;  councils  were  held  to  recommei 
the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  no  exp 
ditions  of  any  importance  were  now  unde 
taken  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  regards 
with  general  indifference.  Something  luulei 
tered  mto  the  spirit  of  European  society  whic 
put  an  end  to  the  crusades.  ♦  ♦  Tl 
general  movement  was  evidently  arreste 
*  *  *  Nothing  could  revive  the  spii 
of  the  crusades.  It  is  evident  that  the  tn 
great  forces  of  society — the  sovereigns  on  tl 
one  hand  and  the  pco])le  on  the  other-^ 
longer  desired  their  continuance." 

^^  It  has  often  been  said  that  Euro[ 
was  weary  of  these  constant  inroads  upo 
Asia.  We  must  come  to  an  understanding:  a 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  weariness.' fn 
quently  used  on  such  occasions.  It  is  excwc 
ingly  incorrect.  It  is  not  true  that  generatioo 
of  men  can  be  weary  of  what  has  not  beei 
done  by  themselves,  that  they  can  be  weariet 
by  the  fatigues  of  their  fathers.  \Vearinc« 
is  personal,  it  cannot  be  transmitted  like  an 
inheritance.  The  people  of  the  thirteenth 
century  were  not  weary  of  the  crusades  of  tbe 
twelfth,  they  were  influenced  by  a  different 
cause.  A  great  change  had  taken  place  ia 
opinions,  seniimcnl**,  and  social  relations. 
There  wore  no  longer  the  same  want«  or  the 
same  desires,  the  people  no  longer  believed  or 
wi^hed  to  believe  in  the  same  things.  Iti* 
by  these  moral  or  political  changes  and  not 
by  weariness  that  the  dilFerences  in  the  con- 
duct of  successive  generations  can  be  explain- 
ed. The  pretended  weariness  ascribed  to 
them  is  a  metaphor  destitute  of  truth.''* 

Among  the  changes  alluded  to  by  ^^ 
eminent  Frenchman,  mast  be  rockoDed 
the  greater  pcrmonency  of  all  civil  insti- 
tutions. At  the  time  of  the  first  cru5aJc3 
the  surfoce  of  the  continent  seemed  like 
the  surface  of  a  sea  shattered  by  winds  and 
overstrcwn  by  wrecks.  Society  was  a  float- 
ing, semi-organized,  mass.  Portions  of  i* 
had  no  other  home  than  the  tent  and  the 
field.  Rights  of  personal  property  and  se- 
curity were  commonly  disregarded.  The 
holders  of  estates  were  at  any  time  liable 
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to  be  driven  from  their  possessions  and  thrust 
mto  va£abon(Eenn  and  the  life  of  banditti.  To 
ill  such,  to  serfs,  to  the  freedmon,  to  many 
of  the  nobility  who  panted  for  a  wider  field 
for  their  prowess  or  their  rapaciouaness, 
the  crusades  had  offered  signal  advantages. 
And  of  such  were  the  ranks  of  those  com- 
posed who  conquered  at  Acre,  and  chant- 
ed the  praises  of  the  Virgin  inside  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.     But  with  the   recognition 
of  ciyil  rights,  with  security  of  persons  and 
property,  with  the  settled  demarcation  of 
Ofttional  limits  and  the  establishment   of 
kereditary  governments,  there  at  once  en- 
tned  into  men's  hearts  a  desire  for  the  re- 
pose of  peace.    The  lower  classes  emanci- 
nted  in  a  great  degree  from  that  degrad- 
ing servitnae  under  which  they  had  so  long 
frotned,  had  no  further  reasons  for  leaving 
ttieir  native  soil,  and  gaining  a  bloody  and 
doubtful  freedom  on  the  plains  of  Syria. 
The  freedmen  rapidly  rising  to  greater  dig- 
nitieB  and  wealth  were  too  much  intoxica- 
ted with  their  new  importance  to  seek  a 
ehaage  of  condition.     The  nobles  were 
buy  in  improving  their  estates,  in  strength- 
ening their  titles,  and  in  laying  the  founda- 
tknis  of  fatore  greatness.     The  time  was 
pMi  when  a  call  for  a  new  crusade  could 
edlect  an  hundred  thousand  warriors  from 
die  fields  of  Europe.   The  lack  of  religious 
enthnaasm  pervaded    all    classes    simul- 
tuieoasly.      The  day  of  mere  adventure 
was  over.     The  age  of  cautiousness,  of 
worldly  poficy,  of  bargain  and  sale  had 
eommenced. 

Poasibly  had  the  Pope  made  his  final  ap- 
peal a  few  years  later  or  a  few  years  earlier 
It  might  have  been  partially  answered.  But 
at  the  time  in  which  it  was  promulgated,  he 
eodd  have  expected  nothing  other  than  in- 
difference. The  Emperor  was  wholly  en- 
grossed in  measures  for  the  establishment  of 
his  power  and  the  aggrandizement  of  his  fa- 
mily. Castile  was  convulsed  by  a  civil 
war  originatiiu^  between  the  claimants  for 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  AlpHonso. 
The  straggle  ^between  tho  Genoese  and 
Pisans  distracted  Italy.  Tho  authority  of 
the  Holy  See  could  scarcely  restrain  tho 
Romans  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical States  within  decent  bounds  of  mo- 
deration. Tho  Cumani,  a  savage  people 
who  occupied  the  provinces  nom-wcst  of 
Hongary,  were  pouring  in  by  thousands 
on  uuX  devoted  country,  ravaging    tho 


fields,  consuming  the  harvests  of  the  indus- 
trious peasants  and  threatening  universal 
famine.      In  short,  the  circumstances  of 
Europe  were  entirely  adverse  to  a  crusade. 
The  Christian  possessions  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  gained  by 
incredible  expenditure  of  treasure  and  hu- 
man life,  held  only  by  the  most  watchful 
exertion,  were    successively     abandoned. 
Acre,  the  most  glorious  of  conquests,  was 
the  last  to  yield.     It  was  entered  by  tho 
Saracens,  in  1291,  a  day  made  ever  after 
memorable  by  the  extinction  of  the  Christian 
power  in  Syria      The  various  orders  of  re- 
ligious knights  sworn  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  Holy  Land  at  first  withdrew  to  the 
island  of  Cyprus.     After  that,  the  Hos- 
pitallers established  themselves  at  Rhodes. 
The  Teutonic  knights  transferred  the  seat 
of  their  order  to   Courland,  where,   says 
Des  Michcls,  "  they  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  dominion  that  existed  for  a  long  period." 
The  decay  of  the  Templars  was  rapid  and 
final.      Their  licentious  manners,    their 
contempt  of  religion,  and  above  all,  their 
accumulated  riches  were  strongly  against 
them.     No  means  were  left  unexercised 
for    their  extinction.       The    anathemas 
of  tho  church   were  heaped  upon  them. 
False  witnesses  were  suborned  who  testi- 
fied to  their  having   committed  the  most 
atrocious  and  unheard  of  crimes.     Those 
who  were  arrested  were  thrown  into  the 
foulest  dungeons  of  tho  cities  and  provin- 
ces.     Many    were    taken  from   confine- 
ment only  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.  Others 
to  save  their  lives,  abjured  the  sanctities  of 
the  order ;  others  were  frightened  into  a 
partial  confession  of  the  iniquities  which 
had  been  charged  upon  them.   Their  ohie& 
were  universally  executed.     The  councils 
of  the  Rhone,  and  the  prelates  of  Spain, 
Germany,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
interceded  for  them  in  vain.     The  Pope 
declared  the   order  abolished,  and  their 
property  confiscated  to  the  Knights  of  tho 
Hospital.     The  former  part  of  the  decla- 
ration became  history ;  the  latter  was   ne- 
ver realized.     The  Suzerains,  everywhere, 
seized  whatever  of  their  property  remained, 
and  turned  it  entirely  to  their  own  aggran- 
dizement.    Thus  ended  the  career  of  tho 
Knights  Templars,  famous  alike  for  their 
military  prowess,  their   crimes,  and  their 
misfortunes  ;  and  with  tlicm  ended  the  en- 
thusiasm of  European  sovereigns  for  the 
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establishment,  of  Christianity  in  the  East. 

Another  no  less  d3stinctive  feature  of 
the  era  over  which  we  have  been  lingering, 
was  the  breaking  up  of  the  feudal  system. 
Of  the  origin  of  this  system  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  spoak,  more  than  that  it  dates  back 
to  a  period  previous  to  the  reign  of  Char- 
lemagne. Its  fall  development  is  general- 
ly reckoned  from  the  tenth  century.  But 
before  this  time  a  great  step  had  been  ta- 
k:nby  the  conversion  of  benefices,  (by 
which  we  mean  grants  of  land  made  by 
kings  to  subjects  as  a  return  for  military 
service,)  into  hereditary  fiefs.  The  act  of 
Charles  the  Bold  in  879,  by  which  he  made 
the  government  of  counties  hereditary,  went 
far  in  addition  to  render  the  dukes  and 
great  proprietors  independent  of  the  crown 
on  the  one  hand,  and  despotic  masters  of 
the  people  on  the  other. 

The  rise  of  feudalism  was  the  decay  of 
barbarism — the  former  an  universal,  if  not 
an  inevitable,  result  of  the  latter.  Some 
system  of  government  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary as  soon  as  men  began  to  be  depend- 
ent on  one  another  for  the  conveniences  or 
the  amenities  of  society.  1  he  politics  of 
ancient  civilization  had  been  long  forgotten 
and  the  few  records  that  remained  mould- 
ered within  the  walls  of  the  monasteries. 
Learning  was  unknown.  The  equality  of 
all  men  before  the  law  was  a  condition  as 
yet  undreamed  of.  The  stronger  prevail- 
ed and  became  feudal  lords;  the  weaker 
yielded  and  became  vassals  or  serfs.  The 
individual  separation  of  society  seemed 
com[>ljte,  the  general  chaos  permanent. 
We  are  told  that,  to  certain  of  the  reflect- 
ive minds  of  that  day,  the  end  of  all  things 
appeared  near  ;  that  among  poets  and  his- 
torians some  believed  and  wrote  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  world  must  follow  this 
wide  spread  anarchy.  Still  year  after  year 
rolbd  by,  and  the  demarcations  of  the  so- 
cial Stat  i  b?camc  more  obvious  and  durable, 
different  class js  became  more  harmonious 
in  their  reflex  action,  and  the  feudal  sys- 
tem was  generally  and  tacitly  confessed  to 
be  the  only  system  fitted  to  the  times. 
The  church  yidded  to  its  influence  and  as- 
sumed many  of  its  forms.  Royalty  made 
little  opposition  to  it,  since  opposition 
would  only  have  resulted  in  defeat  and  loss 
of  power.  The  grasp  of  feudalism  was  up- 
on all  thin.rs  even  to  the  minutest  forms  of 
common  lite. 


Still  although  men  yielded  to  the  out^ 
ward  feudal  s  stem,  we  must  not  suppose 
that  they  were  to  an  equal  degree  in  love 
with  its  principles.     These  grand  princi- 
ples pervaded  all  society,  and  their  recog- 
nition was  necessary  to  the  settled  peace  of 
politics  and  morals,  as  morals  and  politics 
then  existed.     But  behind  feudalism,  as 
behind  some  popular  disguise,  were  mon- 
archy and  the  church,  distinct,  active,  and 
individual,  as  ever  before.     And  whether 
the  church  claimed  to  preserve  neutrality, 
or  owned  alliance  with  feudalism,  she  was 
continually  though   secretly  endeavouring 
to  destroy  it.     To  effect  her  purpose  she 
joined   hands  with   the  lowest  phases  of 
radicalism  at  one  time,  was  with  the  most 
ultra  manifestations  of  high  monarchy  at 
another.      It  is  to   these   efforts  of   the 
church,  at  different  times  allymg  herself 
with  different  principles,  and  thus  rubbing 
away  the    asperities    and  irrecone  leable 
features  of  each,  that  we  must  attribute  the 
early  decline  of  the  system  of  which  we 
are  speaking.     Nor  were  the  cities  at  all 
behindhand  in  making  war  against  a  system 
that  tended  directly  to  diminish  their  in- 
fluence  and  importance.      In  a   conflict 
between  commerce  and  feudalism  the  issue 
could  not  long  be  doubtful.     The  former 
must  triumph  over  the  latter,  by  as  much 
as  the  love  of  trade  and  social  equality  is 
stronger  than  the  love  of  servitude.     Iso- 
lated nobles,  however  much  they  might 
retard  the  progress  of  mind,  each  on  his 
own  domains,  could  not  long  resist  the  tide 
of  knowledge  and  free  in(|uiry  that  poured 
inward  from  the  trading  cities.     The  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  once  established,  their 
progressive  march  could  not  be  checked  by 
the   stiff  and  lifeless  forms  of  a  despotic 
society. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Rome  was 
an  active  opponent  of  feudalism.  If  the 
church  for  sixteen  hundred  years  has  de- 
sired anything,  it  has  been  that  rulers 
should  recognise  her  authority  and  be  sub- 
missive to  her  precepts.  And  just  here 
was  the  cause  of  her  dissatisfaction.  The 
feudal  barons  and  lords  disowned  her  as  a 
guide,  a  mistress,  or  even  a  help.  They 
claimed  to  exercise  power  by  their  own 
right.  In  the  times  of  the  Roman  Empe- 
rors, and  indeed  throughout  almost  all 
historic  pdriods,  we  find  that  magistrates 
and  rulers  have  acknowledged  the  suprem- 
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aoj  of  religion.     They  Iiave  ascribed  their 
Ppwex  to  a  higher  source  than  themselves. 
xjhej  have  admitted  the  priests  of  their 
diriDities,   whether   Dagoo,   or   Baal,  or 
Jupiter,  or  Vidhmu.  to  their  councils,  and 
l&ave  openly  commanded  the  people  to  obey 
"ftlsem.     But  the  feudal  chief  had  no  idea  of 
0«ich  a  coarse  of  action.     That  stern  indi- 
'W^idualium  so    peculiar   to    the   northern 
SAAtions,  he  had  grafted  into  his  own  nobil- 
a.'ftj,  and  the  fruit  of  the  tree  was  an  utter 
auid  fierce  contempt  for  the  authority  of 
v^iffious  teachers.     The  comparative  se- 
olosion  in  which  he  lived,   the   despotic 
control  which  he  was  accustomed  to  exer- 
cise over  his  family  and  retainers,  and  the 
complete  submission  he  received  in  return, 
eombined  to  induce  forgetfulness  of  any 
superior  power.     If  he  recognized  any  su- 
premacy, it  was  the  supremacy  of  force, 
ind  this  latter  was  the  only  means  by  which 
his  pride  could  be  at  all  humbled.     I'ho 
priest  was  allowed  an  unnoticeable  scat  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  table.     He  was  per- 
mitted to  converse  with  the  women  of  the 
fiunily,  and  to  teach  the  children  a  few 
rudiments  of  learning — to  be  forgott<3n  as 
soon  as  the  boy  could  grasp  a  spear,  or  the 
girl  assist  at  the  banqueting  board.     Ife 
vas  permitted  to  preach  docility  and  obe- 
dience to  the  vassals  and  serfs,  and  was 
called  in  to  the  sick  chamber  to  prepare 
with  breviary  and  holy  oil  the  dying  man 
for  heaven.     Throughout,  his  position  was 
that  of  an  inferior, — not  a  connecting  link 
between  the  different  ranks  of  society  as  ho 
has  been  sometim«fS  styled,  by  writers  on 
this  period,  but  a  certain  something  which 
ereryone  might  abuse,  an  object  of  con- 
tempt to  the  lord,  and  certainly  not  an 
objpet  of  envy  to  the  vassal.     And  it  was 
for  this  disregard  of  the  church  and  its 
miiusters  that  Home  so  bitterly  hated  the 
fieadal  system, — ^not  because  it  induced 
tyranny,  not  because  it  suppressed  educa- 
tion and  free  inquiry,  not  because  it  fostered 
davery ;  all  these  Uie  church  could  endure, 
but  solely  because  it  left  her  out  of  sight, 
or  if  it  interfered  at  all,  interfered  only  to 
aggress  and  to  destroy. 

By  degrees,  as  men  became  more  en- 
U^tened-— and  the  process  of  enlighten- 
ment appears  inexplicably  slow  if  we  fail 
to  remember  that  the  means  of  dissemina- 
ting knowledge  were  almost  unknown,  and 
that  the  human  intellect  was  undergomg 


the  pains  and  labors  of  a  second  birth, — 
the  feudal  system  seemed  more  and  more 
unnecessary  and  oppro.  sive,  and  its  abo- 
lition more  practicable.  It  had  never 
engrafted  itself  on  the  affections  of  the 
people.  Although  men  are  generally  will- 
ing to  bo  governed,  they  rarely  euduro 
governors  who  claim  power  as  their  own 
right,  without  election,  without  recognition 
of  a  superior  authority  human  or  divine. 
And  feudal  lords  were  of  this  class  of  rulers. 
They  were  the  incarnations  of  despotism  ; 
in  that  they  acknowledged  no  appeal  from 
their  commands.  Their  domina'ion  was 
that  of  unrestrained,  capricious,  individual 
will.  To  this  species  of  domination  men 
can  never  for  a  long  time  submit.  So  long 
as  personal  authority  shelters  itself  behind 
the  mask  of  divine  appointment,  and  utters 
its  mandates  as  the  Delphic  priests  their 
oracles,  it  may  obtain  obedience.  But  let 
mere  human  will  *  manifest  itself  without 
disguise,  and  it  inevitably  moves  hatred 
and  provokes  resistance.  The  spirit  of 
insubordination  is  sure  to  appear,  sooner  or 
later.  For  years  the  hatred  against  feudal 
power  had  been  growing  more  universal  and 
deep-rooted. 

The  extinction  of  the  feudal  system  was 
much  hastened  by  the  wise  and  politio 
measures  of  Rodolph.  We  have  men- 
tioned a  few  of  his  more  important  and 
beneficial  public  acts,  his  suppression  of  the 
titled  banditti;  in  his  time  the  woist  type 
of  feudal  proprietors  ;  the  reconciliation 
he  effected  between  Rome  and  the  empire ; 
his  ennobling  of  the  clergy  and  the  con- 
sequent impulse  given  to  education ;  and 
his  refusal  to  waste  the  strength  and  the 
resources  of  the  confederation  upon  a  fruit- 
less and  untimely  crusade.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  the  nobles  of  Germany  in 
a  remarkable  ocgree.  He  had  greatly 
protected  the  interests  of  commerce,  and 
had  raised  the  rank  of  freedmcn  and  mer- 
chants to  respectability  and  honor.  So 
much  indeed  had  he  encouraged  trade  that 


•  Our  Southern  readers  will  pcrhap^i  be  reminded 
hero,  that  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Noithia 
naturally  and  unavoidably  c\cited  only  hy  the 
abf-encc  of  all  foi'm  of  law  in  a  oeitnin  department 
of  their  municipal  Fy^tem.  A  legal  anu-iioiation 
would  soon  reconcile  the  world  to  them  and  their 
pyi^tem,  be-ido  tendincf  to  their  own  infinite  bcnctlt, 
and  tho  salvation  of  the  by&tcm  itself. — Ed. 
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it  was  made  a  cause  of  complaint  against  bim 
by  certain  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. — 
They  lamented  that  he  lowered  his  dignity 
as  an  Emperor  to  any  interference  with  the 
petty  affairs  of  business ;  that  the  throne 
of  Germany  should  be  occupied  by  a  friend 
of  burgesses  and  hucksters  ;  little  dreaming 
that  this  course  of  action  was  laying  the 
foundations  of  permanent  empire,  and  was 
helping  to  do  away  with  that  monstrous 
system  which,  however  well  fitted  for  the 
days  of  Charlemagne  and  his  immediate 
successors,  was  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  di- 
viding lines  of  society  were  thus  drawn 
with  less  rigor.  The  fusion  of  its  different 
portions  became  more  complete.  At  the 
death  of  Kodolph,  feudalism  was  a  ruling 
principle  extinct.  Traces  of  it  long  sur- 
vived, and  are  even  now  to  be  discovered 
wrought  into  certain  of  the  monarchical 
governments  of  Europe  ;  but  its  vitality, 
its  vigor,  its  power  have  departed  forever. 
It  had  lived  its  day  ;  its  mission  was  ac- 
complished. It  now  forms  a  subject  of 
contemplation  rich  in  philosophy  and  con- 
jecture ;  and  we  conceive  that  at  least  a 
partial  knowledge  of  its  workings  is  need- 
ful, if  we  would  arrive  at  an  intimacy  with 
the  causes  of  those  terrible  revolutions 
which  have  not  ceased  for  centuries  to 
rage  among  the  continental  nations. 

Rodolph  had  often  been  invited  to  Rome 
to  receive  the  imperial  crown  with  becom- 
ing state,  but  he  persisted  in  refusing  it  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  is  said  to  have 
compared  Rome  to  the  cave  of  the  sick 
lion,  into  which  many  animals  were  known 
to  go,  but  from  which  none  were  ever  seen 
to  return  ;  since  many  of  his  predecessors 
had  gone  into  Italy  for  the  same  purposes 
for  which  he  was  invited,  and  had  seldom 
returned  without  the  loss  of  some  portion 
of  their  rights  or  authority.  To  a  profound 
respect  for  the  Holy  See  he  often  joined  a 
certain  impatience  of  its  interference.  He 
disliked,  in  particular,  the  ancient  forms  to 
which  the  Church  has  always  clung  with  so 
much  of  superstitious  veneration.  The 
universal  custom  of  issuing  laws  in  the 
Latiu  language,  he  reprobated  and  refused 
to  follow.  He  caused  the  edicts  of  the 
German  Empire  to  be  written  out  in  the 
German  tongue,  and  accommodated  to  the 
popular  use.  He  also  caused  a  complete 
constitution  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  same 


language,  which  remained  for  many  years 
the  basis  of  government. 

To  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  eighteen  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  Rodolph  continued  his 
career  of  national  aggranaizement  and  im- 
provement. He  subdued  the  refractory^ 
princes  of  the  outer  provinces ;  succeeded 
in  exterminating  the  banditti,  so  that  little 
more  was  heard  of  them  till  the  terror  of 
his  name  had  passed  away ;  appointed 
judges  in  every  part  of  his  vast  dominions  ; 
and  replenished  the  coffers  of  the  empire. 
At  length  the  exhaustion  of  a  constitution, 
worn  by  age  and  labor,  warned  him  to  re- 
sign the  sceptre  to  other  hands.  He  con- 
voked a  Diet  at  Frankfort,  and  having  in- 
formed the  princes  and  electors  of  his  in- 
tentions, demanded  that  the  imperial  crown 
should  be  secured  to  his  eldest  son,  Alberc, 
by  creating  the  latter  king  of  the  Romans. 
The  Diet  opposed  this  measure,  giving  as 
their  reason  that  it  was  against  tne  spirit 
of  the  Confederacy  to  support  two  Em- 
perors at  once.  Surprised  and  vexed  at 
this  unlooked-for  refusal,  he  dismissed  the 
elective  body,  and  endeavored  to  dissipate 
his  anxieties  by  travelling  through  his  do- 
muiions.  The  untimely  death  of  his  se- 
cond son,  Rodolph,  went  far  in  company 
with  his  political  cares  to  dispirit  and  weak- 
en his  mental  and  physical  frame.  His  last 
journey  was  from  Strasburg  to  Spire,  to 
which  place  he  was  going  to  visit  the  tomb 
of  the  deceased  Empress.  "  This,"  says 
an  early  historian,  ''  he  actually  accom- 
plished, sooner, perhaps, than  he  expected; 
for  being  taken  ill  atGemersheim,he  died, 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
his  body  being  carried  to  Spire,  was  inter- 
red in  the  great  church,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  Emperors.'* 

No  great  man  ever  passes  away  without 
leaving  behind  him  much  staple  for  ana 
and  anecdote.  His  personal  peculiarities 
are  noticed  curiously, and  carefully  remem- 
bered. His  sayings,  important  and  unim- 
portant, are  invested  with  an  interest  not 
derived  wholly  from  themselves.  His  form 
and  features  become  matters  of  history, 
thenceforth  inseparable  from  the  records  of 
his  achievements.  No  hero  of  the  middle 
ages  has,  if  we  except  Charlemagne,  been 
so  adorned  by  tradition  as  Rodolph,  and 
certainly  this  is  no  cause  of  wonder,  if  we 
consider  his  rapid  rise  from  mediocrity  to 
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ipire,  bis  oonstant  activity  and  success, 
attachment  to  the  common  people,  and 
open  and  magnanimous  character.  We 
kmisye  no  space  to  comment  on  the  mass  of 
ik'meedote  which  we  find  heaped  about  the 
^jsme  of  the  illustrious  Emperor.  Perhaps 
^  single  incident,  taken  from  a  veracious 
^lironicle,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his 
idicial  pleasantry : — 


"A  merchant  having  once  complained  to 
n  of  an  innkeeper  at  N^uremberg,  who  refus- 

to  refund  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had 

deposited  in  his  hands,  the  Emperor,  though 

the  defendant  could  not  be  convicted,  took  an 

opportunity  some  days  after,  when  he  came 

'^th  some  other  deputies  of  the  city  upon  bu- 

iunesB,  to  praise  his  hat,  and  propose  an  ex- 

ciunge;  accordingly,  he  no  sooner  received 

tke  innkeeper's  hat,  than  he  sent  it  as  a  token 

to  his  wife,  with  a  message  in  her  husband^s 

name,  desirine  she  would  deliver  to  the  bearer 

the  money  which  the  merchant  had  left  in  his 

hands     The  strataeem  succeeded ;  the  wife 

%ent  the  purse,  which  was  restored  to  the  right 

owner,  and  the  innkeeper  was  condemned  to 

pay  a  heavy  fine." 

In  figore,  Rodolph  was  tall  and  thin. 
His  head  was  comparatively  small,  his  com- 
plexion pale,  his  noso  remarkably  long,  and 
Uihair  scanty.  Hb  dress  was  plain  to  a 
fiinli — resembling  that  of  an  ordinary  sub- 
jeei.  It  is  related  that  when  the  conquer- 
ed Ottoetr  sarrendored  his  insignia  of  au- 
tkority  to  the  victor,  the  former,  in  gorge- 
ous apparel,  knelt  to  the  latter  in  a  garment 
of  eoarse  grey  cloth.  His  manners  were 
akraya  frank  and  obliging.  He  was  at  all 
times  siceesable  to  even  the  meanest  of  his 
siibj*!et8  who  came  to  ask  counsel  or  de- 
naod  JQStice.  He  was  emphatically  a  man 
rf  the  people,  and  had  his  typo  of  charac- 
ter been  more  frequent  during  the  middle 
ages,  Europe  would,  doubtless,  have  emerg- 
ed mneh  sooner  from  the  night  in  which  she 
was  enveloped. 

The  penod  immediately  succeeding  the 
deatb  of  Rodolph  was  confused  and  stormy. 
An  interregunm  of  nine  months  again  dis- 
posed the  people  to  demand  an  Emperor. 


A  Diet  was  assembled,  at  which,  (by  the 
art  of  a  principal  elector,  who  persuaded 
each  elector  separately  to  vote  for  the  can- 
didate of  his  nomination,)  Adolphus,  the 
Count  of  Nassau,  was  chosen,  and  the  here- 
ditary claim  of  Albert  set  aside.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  latter  possessed  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  princes,  who  were  indignant 
at  the  fraud  practised  upon  them.  During 
seven  years  he  waited  his  opportunity  for 
ascending  the  throne,  to  which  he  felt  him- 
self entitled.  Nor  was  the  career  of  the 
present  Emperor  at  all  unfiivorable  to  his 
designs.  Adolphus  soon  rendered  himself 
unpopular  both  to  the  nobles  and  the  peo- 
ple by  his  extravagance,  corrupt  manners, 
and  ostentatious  pride.  His  cruel  and  un- 
worthy massacre  of  the  Jews  provoked 
universal  execration.  He  was  deposed  and 
soon  after  slain  in  battle  by  the  victorious 
Albert,  who  immediately  assumed  the  sove- 
reignty, and  thus  restored  the  fortunes  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

Of  the  subsequent  destinies  of  this  fam- 
ily we  do  not  propose  to  speak.  We  have 
delayed  sufficiently  on  its  founder  and  its 
proudest  ornament.  We  have  seen  how, 
by  the  efforts  of  one  man,  the  ''disjecta 
membra"  of  a  mighty  empire  were  brought 
into  a  harmony  of  union  most  wonderful, 
when  we  consider  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  we 
have  seen  how  long-continued  feuds  be- 
tween temporal  and  spiritual  power  were 
removed ;  how  the  peace-loving  disposition 
of  a  nation  was  encouraged ;  and  how  a 
system ,  hoary  with  age  and  rank  with  abuse, 
was  dismissed  far  on  its  way  to  a  deserved 
extinction.  We  are  conscious  of  having  gone 
over  the  ground  imperfectly.  We  have 
left  unspoken  much  that  was  suggested,  as 
political  example,  by  the  life  of  the  hero 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  we  leave 
to  abL^r  hands.  We  have  omitted  to  no- 
tice many  of  his  acts,  military  and  civil ; 
but  perhaps  these  fall  within  the  limits  of 
the  historian  rather  than  the  essayist.  Our 
desire  was,  only  to  linger  reverently  for  a 
time  over  the  tomb  of  a  "  Hero  of  His- 
tory." C.  B 
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MEMOIRS  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  ORLEANS* 


**•  Where  any  one  quality  "  says  Lord 
Mahon,  "  stands  forth  very  prominently 
from  a  character  either  for  gooa  or  for  evil, 
posterity  in  general  confine  their  attention 
to  that  alone,  and  merge  every  other  in 
it . "  This  may  be  in  part  the  fault  of  the  his- 
torian, and  it  is  as  a  counterbalance  to  such 
a  tendency  of  regular  history  and  biogra- 
phy, that  books  like  the  one  before  us 
are  valuable,  entering  into  minute  details, 
each  illustrative  of  some  other,  by  means  of 
'which,  while  the  stronger  traits  of  character 
lose  not  their  prominence,  the  lesser  ob- 
tain also  a  due  consideration. 

The  '*  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Orleans" 
are  from  the  birth  of  Louis  Fourteenth  to 
the  revolution  of  1848,  relating  not  only  to 
individuals  of  that  family,  but  to  the  most 
distinguished  characters  connected  with 
them,  in  public  and  private  life  ;  illustrating 
the  reign  of  despotbm,  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  of  free  republicaniBm,  and 
the  advantages  and  evils  resulting  from 
each.  These  details  as  well  as  all  that  has 
since  occurred,  leaving  it  yet  to  be  proved 
whether  the  French  people  do  not  lack 
some  indispensable  requisite  for  a  prosper- 
ous and  permanent  self-government. 

The  professed  object  of  these  volumes  is 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  "  great  secret" 
bequeathed  by  Louis  Fourteenth,  as 
an  inheritance  to  his  race.  The  author 
supp  ises  this  "  secret ''  to  have  been 
founded  in  part  at  least,  on  the  necessity 
of  watching  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons  ;  and  he  is 
thought  to  have  alluded  to  it,  in  the  phrase 
"  Orleans  and  Orange." 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of 
his  reign,  tending  to  illustrate  this  myste- 
rious problem,  are  the  suspicious  circum- 


stances attending  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  first  wife  of  the  Re- 
gent, and  of  her  daughter  the  queen  of 
Spain ;  and  also  the  vile  character  attri- 
buted generally  to  the  Regent  Orleans,  and 
that  borne  by  Philip  Egalit^,  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  French  Revolution  of  1830. 

The  investigation  is  made  in  a  spirit  of 
impartial  justice,  not  previously  exhibited 
to  the  House  of  Orleans,  and  denotes  an 
honest,  candid,  and  industrious  writer. 

Always  forestalled  by  prejudice,  the 
actions  of  this  remarkskble  family  were 
never  fairly  judged  by  their  cotemporaries ; 
and  the  public  mind  was  never  fiidly  satis- 
fied in  regard  either  to  their  virtues  or 
their  vices.  In  retracing  their  career  we 
have  an  advantage.  Neither  dassled  by 
their  splendor  nor  in  dread  of  their  power, 
neither  our  public  nor  our  private  inter- 
ests affected  by  them,  we  can  contemplate 
oiore  calmly  and  judge  more  cleaiiy  be- 
tween the  various  representations  of  con- 
tradictory historians.  If  we  are  shocked 
by  their  vices  we  are  withheld  from  a 
rancorous  and  violent  indignation  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  terrible  retribution  thai 
followed  ;  and  we  cannot  be  led  into  ex- 
travagant admiration  of  virtues  of  which 
we  know  the  motive,  the  admixture,  and 
the  limit. 

The  obloquy  of  the  proverb  which,  with 
the  title  descended  from  Gaston,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  to  his  nephew  Philip,  that  "  am 
Orleans  would  betray  the  hand  that 
raised  him  to  potter ^^^  has  continued  to 
attach,  like  a  curse,  to  this  unfortunate 
race  *,  producing  in  some  a  hardened  in- 
difference, or  daring  recklessness  of  opinion, 
in  others  a  cowardly  weakness  and  waver- 
ing of  purpose,  alike  derogatory  to  their 
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lutractera  as  men,  and  to  their  political 

terests.     While   their   vices  have   been 

<:>ndemned,  it  has  not  been   considered 

hat  might  be  urged  in  extenuation. — 

ven  virtue  in  an  Orleans  has  excited  sur- 

,   rather   than    pleasure — admiration 

ther  than  sympathy  ;  and  tho  fullest  ac- 

nowledgment  has  never  been  unmingled 

ith  distrust. 

Wo  have  faith  in  the  opinion  held  by 
,  that  virtuous  and  vicious  propensi- 
*%ie8  often  descend  from  father  to  son,  and 
^ven  through  remote  genei-ations,  but  not 
"that  it  is  necessarily  so.     In  every-day  life 
'We  constantly  see   examples  of  the  evil 
vising  out  of  such  prepossessions.     It  is 
lord  to  rise  above  the  depressing  consci- 
(msnesB  of  being  misconstrued.    The  know- 
ledge that  a  strong  bias  to  condemn  exists 
in  the  mind  of  those  who  surround  us ; — 
a  predisposition  to  discredit  our  virtuous 
aspirations^   and   to  look   with  suspicion 
npon  whatever  course  we  pursue,  is  paralyz- 
ing.     Man  needs  the  sympathy  and  the 
approbation  of  his  fcllow-mcn,  and  he  must 
possess  a  strong  will  indeed,  and  an  exalted 
eiiei]gj  of  purpose,  whose  moral  course  is 
not  retrograde  under  such  circumstances  of 
diBcoaragement. 

There  appear  to  have  been  periods  when 
diflferent  members  of  the  House  of  Orleans 
enjoyed  a  short  lived  and  even  excessive 
popnlari^,  and  the  two  dukes,  Louis  and 
LoiOB  Philippe,  the  son  and  grandson  of 
tiM  Rc»ent,  were,  in  Paris,  regarded  with 
CiTor ;  bat  there  never  has  ceased  to  exist, 
IB  one  party  or  another,  a  rancorous  hatred 
of  the  Regent  and  his  descendants,  espcci- 
iDy  in  the  province  of  Brittany. 

The  memoirs  abound  in  notes,  for  which 
the  mathor  apologizes,  but  which,  to  us,  arc 
peeoliarly  attractive.  They  supply  minute 
purticnlars  and  important  facts  not  gener- 
ally known.  It  is  through  the  variety  of 
oontemporaneous  writers  alone,  however 
ooBtradictory  their  versions,  that  we  can 
spproaeh  the  truth.  A  collection  of  re- 
BEfkaUe  incidents  and  observations  thus 
obtained,  connterbalance  the  p.artiality  of 
historians,  and  the  bias  of  popular  tradi- 
tions. Frequent  reierence  is  made  to  the 
^  Paris  Graiette,"  to  La  Porte,  Madame  de 
la  Fayette,  the  "  Memoirs  of  Montpensier," 
Madame  do  Sevignes'  letters,  and  those  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  also  to  Fenelon, 
Leimey  De  Choisi,  and  others;  bat  the 


chief  authorities  quoted  are  St.  Simon  and  the 
*'  Memoirs  de  Madame,  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans."  Mr.  Taylor  laments  the  scanti- 
ness of  material  for  the  private  history  of 
the  seventeenth  century ; — the  garrulous 
and  minute  St.  Simon  leaving  no  successor, 
and  the  ponderous  collections  of  Soulavie 
being  far  less  rcLable. 

The  first  volume  opens  with  an  account 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  in- 
sinuations, propagated  by  French  refugees 
in  Holland,  against  the  legitimacy  of  Louis 
Fourteenth,  which,  after  being  consigned 
to  merited  oblivion  for  about  a  century, 
were  revived  by  the  partisans  who  sought 
to  place  the  House  of  Orleans  on  the  throne 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  elder  branch  of  tho 
Bourbons.  Our  author  rejects  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  "  Great  Secret"  was  in  any 
way  connected  with  these  doubts,  and  from 
close  examination  of  the  subject  concludes 
it  to  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  a  certain 
policy  bequeathed  to  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons  to  counteract  the  ambitious 
views  of  the  younger. 

The  vices  by  which  through  some  of  its 
members,  the  House  of  Orleans  has  been 
disgraced,  are  not  sought  to  be  disguised 
but  only  to  be  cleared  from  exaggeration  ; 
and  the  weight  of  those  crimes  removed 
which  became  affixed  to  them  through  a 
system  of  premeditated  vilification.  We 
are  presented  as  in  a  picture  gallery  with  a 
succession  of  family  portraits;  Monsieur, 
the  Regent ;  Philip  the  Deformed ;  the 
King  of  Paris ;  Philip  Egalitc,  and  Louis 
Philippe,  and  others,  less  conspicuous  in 
feature  and  costume,  all  bearing  a  family 
resemblance,  yet  with  strong  individual 
characteristics. 

These  are  interspersed  with  numerous 
graphic  sketches,  and  some  richly  finished 
portraits  of  Kings,  Queens,  and  Statesmen, 
and  of  the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable 
women  of  the  two  last  centuries. 

Here,  side  by  side,  are  two  portraits 
widely  difibrcnt :  In  form,  color,  and  ex- 
pression they  are  a  perfect  contrast ;  "  Hy- 
perion to  the  Satyr."  The  one  represents 
a  monarch  in  the  height  of  his  glory  ;  joy- 
ous and  triumphant ;  his  figure  erect  and 
Loble,  his  complexion  fair,  his  physiognomy 
imposing.  It  is  the  Grand  Monarquey 
"  the  Magnificent  Lord  of  Versailles," 

"  Cest  Jupiter  en  personne 

Oa  c'est  le  vainqueur  de  Mods  !" 
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It  is  Louis  the  Foartopnth. 

The  other  represents *&  feeble,  querulous, 
despotic  old  man,  shrun&ea  in  stature,  sit- 
ting in  sadness  and  gloomy  austerity,  his 
countenance  thinned  by  care  and  darkened 
by  bigotry  and  suspicion, — this  too  is  Louis 
Fourteenth, — in  bis  old  age. 

Adorned  with  flowing  locks,  patches  and 
rouge,  we  perceive  the  portrait  of  his  bro- 
ther, the  diminutive  and  dainty  Monsieur, 
and  near  by,  the  lovely  face  and  graceful 
form  of  Henrietta  of  England,  and  the 
square  thick  figure,  and  broad  homely  fea- 
tures of  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria.  In  the  close 
costume  of  a  devotee  appears  the  subtle 
and  hypocritical  De  Maintenon  ;  and  spark- 
ling with  wit  and  intelligence,  and  impres- 
sed with  the  proud  dignity  of  the  race  of 
Conde,  the  dark,  irregular  features  of  "  the 
little  wasp  of  Sceaux,''  the  first  patroness 
of  Voltaire,  the  active  and  ambitious  Duch- 
ess de  Maine. 

A  little  farther  on,  the  fine  intellectual 
outlines  distorted  by  sensuality  and  vice, 
we  come  to  the  Regent  in  his  robes  of 
State  ;  and  adorned  with  more  than  queen- 
ly splendor  appears  the  lascivious  beauty 
of  his  daughter,  the  violent  and  unprinci- 
pled Duchess  de  Berri. 

The  next  portrait  represents  a  child  of 
five  years,  of  a  pale  and  delicate  yet  beauti- 
ful countenance.  He  wears  a  close  fitting 
dress  of  violet,  and  his  curling  ringlets  are 
partially  concealed  by  a  round  and  broad- 
brimmed  hat  with  floating  plumes  ;  a  white 
scarf  girds  his  waist  and  hangs  down  to  his 
satin  shoes  which  are  adorned  with  roset- 
tes of  diamonds.  This  is  Louis  Fifteenth  in 
his  childhood.  Behold  him  in  another 
phase  of  his  long  and  eventful  reign.  A 
sardonic  smile  has  displaced  the  sweet  ex- 
pression of  his  features,  and  the  innocent 
and  amiable  child  appears  transformed  to 
th  '.  malicious  and  hard-hearted  man, — the 
indolent  and  frivolous  voluptuary, — the 
weak  and  tyrannical  King. 

Filling  the  niches  between  these  royal 
portraits,  we  find  the  sattelites  of  their 
court  and  the  literati  and  statesmen  of  their 
day.  Cornets  and  mortar  caps, — council- 
lors in  scarlet  robes, — and  dukes  and  peers 
in  gorgeous  mantles,  laced  gauntlets  and 
enormous  periwigs.  Prominent  among 
thes3  are  the  President  de  Mesmes,  Vol- 
taire, Dubois,  and  Bishop  Fleury.  Far- 
ther on  we  come  to  Philip  Egalite  and  the 


Courts  of  Louis  Sixteenth,  Charka  Tenth, 
and  Louis  Philippe. 

Louis  Fourteenth,  was  throughout  life, 
jealous  and  suspicious  of  his  brother  ;  and 
Philip  of  Orleans  repaid  these  feelings  with 
dislike  and  fear.  From  earliest  childhood 
their  characters  varied  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular, and  equally  remarkable  was  their 
dissimilarity  of  person.  The  King's  taste 
for  the  chase,  for  war,  for  magnificence,  li- 
terature, and  the  fine  arts,  contrasted 
strongly  the  effeminacy  and  timidity  of 
MoNSEiUR,  who  "  loved  onlv  gaming,  for- 
mal circles,  drees,  and  good-eating,"  and 
to  whom  no  music  was  pleasing  except  the 
sound  of  bells,  which  were  so  delightful  to 
him,  that  one  fet  Is  it  a  pity  they  should 
not  always  have  been  dangling  about  his 
ears.  ^^  He  danced  well,"  says  Madame, 
^^  but  it  was  in  the  style  of  a  lady ;  he  could 
not  dance  like  a  man  because  (to  conceal 
his  deficiency  in  stature)  he  wore  high -heel- 
ed shoes.  He  could  never  be  inauced  to 
mount  a  horse  except  in  time  of  war,  and 
when  he  was  in  the  army,  the  soldiers  said 
of  him,  that  he  was  more  afraid  of  being 
bronzed  by  the  sun  or  blackened  by  pow- 
der than  of  either  ball  or  bayonet." 

The  education  of  Monsieur  was  system- 
atically neglected.  His  preceptor,  M.  Le 
Mothe  Vayer,  was  admonished  by  Mazarin 
not  to  make  "  a  clever  man  of  the  King's 
brother."  Philip  had  consequently  no  taste 
for  art,  literature,  or  science,  nor  indeed 
for  anything  but  effeminate  luxury,  and 
was  incapable  of  application,  of  serious 
reading,  or  sober  reflection.  If  in  anything 
the  brothers  sympathized  it  was  in  exces- 
sive regard  of  etiqu'.;tte  and  in  the  family 
vice  of  gluttony.  Madame  says,  "  I  have 
seen  the  King  eat  four  plates  of  different 
soups,  a  whole  pheasant,  a  partridge,  a  huge 
plate  of  salad,  mutton  with  garlick,  two 
good  slices  of  ham,  a  plate  of  pastry,  and 
sweetmeats  after  all."  Of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  we  are  told,  that  after  dining  with 
the  King,  and  "  eating  very  heartily  from 
almost  every  dish  on  the  table,"  he  supped 
with  still  greater  relit-h  and  died  next  day, 
of  apoplexy.  Thus  did  they  assimilate  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  With  regard 
to  etiquette,  it  was  the  great  feature  of  the 
agre ;  the  outward  gloss  of  its  licentiousness. 
The  court  etiquettes  of  that  day  remind 
one  of  the  hoop  petticoats  and  long  black 
cloaks  tied  on  by  the  daoghters  of  Louis 
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the  nfteentb  to  conceal  their  undress  when 
Bummoned  to  the  formalities  of  the  King's 
dehotter. 

So  little  fraternal  affection  existed  be- 
tween the  brothers,  that  the  very  morning 
tfier  the  death  of  Monsieur,  the  King  was 
overheard  rehearsing  the  overture  of  an 
Opera  with  Madame  dc  Maintenon. 

The  first  wife  of  Philip  of  Orleans,  was 
Henrietta  Anne,  daughter  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Charles  1st  of  England.     Witt}'  and 
beautiful,  she  produced  an  unparallcd  sen- 
ntion  at  the  French  Court,  and  was  the 
most  brilliant  ornament  of  that  brilliant 
circle.     She  was  a  favorite  with  the  King 
and  he  ''  rode  bj  her  carriage,  and  was  at 
her  side  when  she  took  an  airing  on  horse- 
back.    All  the  parties  of  pleasure  and  di- 
versions wore  submitted  to  her  arrange- 
ment." The  superiority  of  her  beauty  was 
acknowledged  by  all,  with  one  exception, 
Pepys,  who  declares  in  his  "  Diary,"  that 
his   own  wife   "  with  two  or  three  black 
patches  on,  did  seem  much  handsomer  than 
she.''     Henrietta  was  fond   of  gallantry, 
and  much  notoriety  attended  her  intrigues 
with  the  Count  do  Guichc  ;  some  scandal 
arose  also  out  of  the  passion  conceived  for 
her  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  but  this 
last  afforded  little  ground  for  any  imputa- 
tion on  her  character.     In  her  last  mo- 
ments, and  in  the   agonies  of  her  fearful 
death,  when  Monsieur  knelt  at  her  bed-side 
'^  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
declared  with  passionate  protestations  that 
she  had  never  wronged  him."     The  belief 
that  Henrietta  had  been  poisoned  was  uni- 
Tersal ;  and  many  persons,  and  even  the 
King  himself,  suspected    Monsieur ;  but 
Jjoois*  doubts  were  speedily  cleared,  and 
there  appears  from  all  the  accounts  now 
eoUeeted  in  relation  to  that  sad  catastrophe, 
almost  a  certainty  of  his  innocence. 

More  interesting  in  character  than  her 
mother,  and  of  equal  beauty,  was  Henriet- 
ta's daughter,  Maria  Louisa  of  Orleans, 
afterwards  Queen  of  Spain.  "  It  is  record- 
ed," says  our  author,  *Hhat  Henrietta 
never  embraced  her  child,  and  that  it  was 
on  her  hand  she  received  the  ardent  kisses 
of  the  affectionate  Maria  Louisa."  She 
was  nevertheless  so  proud  of  her  beauty 
that  she  wished  her  portrait  to  be  sent  to 
Charles  2nd,  and  the  picture  which  was 
half-finished  when  Henrietta  died,  is  now 
in  the  oolleotion  of  Historical  portraits  at 


Versailles.  The  young  princess,  we  are 
told,  regarded  her  mother  rather  <^  as  an 
idol  to  be  worshipped  than  as  a  parent  to  be 
loved."  Though  only  eight  yeara  old,  she 
was  greatly  affected  by  the  suddenness  of 
her  death,  and  when  the  physician  prescrib- 
ed a  potion  for  her,  she  refused  it,  declar- 
ing that  she  also  was  to  be  poisoned  ;  a 
prophecy  too  faithfully  fulfilled.  Her 
marriage  with  the  Spanish  Monarch  re- 
pulsive to  her  own  wishes,  and  most  un- 
happy during  its  continuance,  was  termi- 
nated by  a  strange  and  sudden  death. 
"  This  poor  Queen  of  Spain,"  says  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne,  "  when  she  died,  only  a 
year  older  than  her  mother  at  her  death, 
died  like  her  mother  in  a  strange  manner. 
Nothing  is  said  of  poison  ;  the  word  is  pro- 
hibited at  Versailles  ;  still  the  Queen  is 
dead,  and  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  she 
is  a  sad  loss." 

The  second  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Eliza- 
beth of  Bavaria,  was  the  extreme  opposite 
of  her  predecessor.  In  her  education  at 
the  Court  of  Hanover,  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  graces,  and 
she  acquired  masculine  habits  of  thought 
and  action.  She  was  even  more  wedded 
to  etiquette  than  Monsieur,  and  was  shock- 
ed at  the  idea  of  the  courtiers  being  per- 
mitted to  sit  when  in  the  drawing-room  at 
Marly.  Truthful  herself,  she  despised  the 
duplicity  of  the  court  of  France.  She  thus 
describes  her  own  personal  appearance  : — 

'» I  must  be  very  ugly  :  I  hare  no  features, 
small  eyes,  a  snub  nose,  long  and  flat  lips — 
poor  elements  whcrewi  h  to  compound  a  phy- 
siot^nomy.  I  have  larg:e  pendant  cheeks,  and 
a  broad  face.  My  stature  is  short,  and  my 
person  large ;  both  my  body  and  legs  are 
short;  altogether,  lam  a  fright.  If  I  hiad  not 
a  good  heart,  I  should  be  insupportable.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  examine  my  eyes  with 
a  microscope  to  discover  whether  ihey  an- 
nounce intellip^ence;  otherwise,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  form  any  judgment  of  them.  It  would 
probably  be  impossible  to  find  on  earth  more 
hideous  hands  than  mine.  The  king  (Louis 
XIV.)  often  remarked  them,  and  made  me 
laugh  heartily;  for,  not  beinej  able  to  flatter 
myself  conscientiously  with  the  possession  of 
a  single  pretty  feature,  I  adopted  the  resolution 
of  being  the  first  to  laugh  at  my  own  uffli- 
ness :  the  plan  succeeded  verv  well,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  1  found  abundant  ma- 
terials for  mirth." 

"  On  my  first  appearance  at  St.  Ger- 
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jnaias,^'  she  informB  ns,  "  I  seemed  u  if  I 
bad  fallen  from  the  clouda.  1  put  as  good 
a  facG  on  the  matter  aa  1  could,  but  1  saw 
clearly  tliat  I  did  not  please  my  Loeband  ; 
and,  in  truth,  I  was  not  sorpriscd  at  this,  on 
account  of  my  ugliness."  She  also  was  a 
favorite  with  the  king,  and  she  relates  that 
when  he  conducted  her  to  be  introduced  to 
the  Queen,  ho  whispered  eneouragement  in 
her  ear,  saying,  "  Keep  up  ycur  spirits, 
madame  ;  she  is  more  likely  to  be  afraid  of 
you  than  you  of  her."  "  The  king  had  so 
much  pity  for  my  position,"  she  says,  "that 
he  did  not  wi^  to  leave  me  ;  but  sat  down 
nest  nie,  and  every  time  1  ought  to  rise, 
that  is,  whenever  a  duke  or  a  prince  came 
into  the  room,  he  gave  me  a  slight  push  in 
the  side  without  being  perceived." 

The  passions  of  Madame  wore  etrong, 
and  united  with  her  German  hauteur  to 
render  her  sometimes  ridiculous.  Her  an- 
cestral pride  was  greatly  offended  at  the 
marriage  of  her  son,  (afterwards  the  cele- 
brated R<jgent  Orleans,)  to  Madenioi- 
acUe  Ulois,  natural  daughter  of  Louis  Four- 
teenth and  Madame  de  Montcspan.     Tliia 
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"  The  next  morning,  the  usual  levee  of 
the  council  was  held  by  the  king  in  the 
gallery  after  mass:  Madame  attended.  Her 
son  came  up  lo  her,  as  was  his  custom  every 
day,  to  kiss  her  hand.  At  this  moment  Ma- 
dame gave  him  a  slap  in  the  face,  so  loud  that 
it  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  several  pacea, 
and  which,  adminiatered  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  court,  covered  the  poor  prince  with 
coJifusioD,    and    filled    the    spectators    with 


After  the  death  of  Louis  Fonrtecnth, 
during  the  period  of  the  regency,  and,  in- 
deed, throughout  his  life,  (forjie  survived  her 
only  one  year,)  Madame  maintained  a  quiet 
hut  very  considerable  infiuenceovcr  herson; 
never,  however,  directed  poHlically,  except 
in  a  single  unsuccessful  mstance,  (her  ur- 
gent entreaty  for  the  diamissal  of  l3uboia. ) 
She  knew  too  well  tho  Regent's  invincible 
aversion  to  the  interference  of  women 
in  affairs  of  State.  His  haughty  Ducheas, 
and  even  his  favorite  daughter,  the  Duchess 
de  Berri,  vainly  attempted  it,  and  his 
courtly  and  sarcastic  rebuff  to  Madame  de 
Sabran  is  notorious.  Equally  nnsuccessfitl, 

id  with  more  mortifying  results,  was  the 


«;^u>u  ^^^,r,^^^r>  ^^   .^^^^.^^.      -""I  and  with  moro  mortifying  results,  was  tbt 
»  '"^  ^^  hV/  L^^^  lie  great  "ffl'c  'on  of  ,  ^^^       ^  ^f  ^^^  clever  anJ  intrigueing  Ma- 
her  hfe.     "  If  the  aheddmg  of  tny  blood,"     ,,„„/h„  T=n.ir.   «f  wh™^  Ilfo  »p  htv^  sr 
could  have  prevented  the  mor- 


riage,  1  would  have  given  it  freely." 
Simon  describes  her  promenading  the  gal- 
lories  wilii  lier  favorite  confidante,  Madame 
dc  Chateau-  Thiers : 

"  She  walked  rapidly,  taking  large  alrides, 
waving  ilic  handkerchief  she  held  in  her  hand, 
weeping  wlihont  restraint,  speaking  loudly, 
gesticulnling;  violently,  and  lookhig  for  all  the 
world  like  Cerea  when  deprived  of  Proserpine, 
seeking  her  furiously  and  demanding  her  from 
Jupiter.  Kvery  one  out  of  respect  made  way 
for  her,  and  only  passed  her  lo  enter  the 
saloon."' 

"  Her  conduct  at  Iheroyal  cupper-table  was 
even  more  oolrageoua.  The  king  appeared 
there  as  usual.  MonsietirdcChartres  sat  near 
his  mother,  who  never  lohed  either  at  bim  or 
her  hushand.  Her  eyes  were  tilled  with  tears, 
which  overflowed  from  lime  to  lime,  and  which 
she  wiped  away,  looking  earnestly  at  every- 
body as  if  anxious  lo  read  their  thoughts  ' 
the!  -      "     


dame  de  Tencin,  of  whose  life  we  bare  so 
interesting  a  sketch  by  our  author,  that  we 
are  tcnipted  lo  give  it  in  abstract : 

"  Among  the  many  tniairesBes  of  the  Regent, 
there  waa  none  whose  career  was  so  extraor- 
dinary, and  the  incidents  of  whose  life  were 
so  charactetisiic  of  the  age,  as  those  of  Claa- 
dine  de  Tencln. 

"  In  the  last  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  the 
hypocritical  piety  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
had  rendered  devotion  fashionable,  and  had 
restored  to  the  Tartvffes  ihc  inflnenceof  which 
they  had  been  deprived  by  the  satire  of  Mo- 
I  li^re,  (here  resided  in  a  dilapidated  chateau 
I  near  Grenoble,  a  family  named  Guerin,  which, 
I  in  spite  of  straitened  circumatances,  maintain- 
'  ei  all  ilB  pretensions  to  gentility,  and  took  the 
!  title  of  Dc  Tcncin,  from  the  mt>derate  estate 
(  on  which  they  vegetated  rather  than  lived, 
I  The  family  consisted  of  a  widowed  mother, 
L  two  sons,  and  four  daughters,  two  of  whom 
were  marriageable.  The  eldest  son  obtained 
diplomatic  ajtualion;  the  eldest  daughter 


Her  son's  eyee  were  also     married  a  rich  financier ;  the  second  son,  call- 


red,  and  neither  of  them  touched  scarcely  any-  I  eJ  the  Ahbi 
thing.     It  was  remarked  that  the  king  offered  1  church 
madame  almost  eveirdiah  which  was  eel  before     " 
him,  but  she  refusea  him  with  a  stern  harsh- 
ness, which,  however,  had  not  the  effect  of  re- 
pre.'^sinq;   the   king's  kindness    and  attention 
towards  her. 


Tincen,  was  deatineil  lo  enter 

the  second  daughter,  Claudijiede 

Tencin,  was  warned  by  her  mother  lo  procure 

a  husband  within  twelve  months  or  lo  prepare 

herself  for  a  ci 


Claudine,  though  pretty,  was  poor,  and 
dowries  were  aa  great  onjects  of  conaideraiioa 
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in  Grenoble  as  in  Paris :  moreover,  she  had  a 
decided  taste  for  contradiction  and  repartee,  so 
that  she  was    called    Mademoiselle    Nenni 
throughout  the  country,  from  her  habit  of  al- 
ways replying  in  the  negative.  I 
**The  alternative  presented  by  the  mother 
alarmed  Claudine :  she  represented  its  injus- 
tice, if  she  was  to  remain  in  the  country,  where 
no  eligible  partner  was  likel]^  to  appear.  Ma- 
dame yielded  to  this  reasoning,  and  removed 
for  a  season  to  Grenoble,  where  Claudine  was 
presented  to  fashionable  society,  in  a  robe 
made  from  her  mother's  well-preserved  wed- 
dinf^^wn.     At  her  first  ball,  she  captivated 
M.  de  Chandennier,  a  young  man  of  good  fa- 
mily and  tolerable  fortune.    lie  at  first  medi- 
tated nothing  more  than  a  little  flirtation  with 
the  rustic  beauty,  whom  he  hoped  to  dazzle 
and  overawe  by  his  superior  knowledge  of  the 
world ;  but  he  soon  found  that  he  was  beaten 
at  his  own  weapons.     Long  before  the  ball 
had  concluded,  Chandennier  had  abandoned 
all  his  plans  of  a  wealthy  marriage,  for  love 
and  a  cottage  with  the  beauty  of  Grenoble. 

**  Five  or  six  days  after  the  ball,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  brilliant  band  of  cavaliers  was 
approaching  the  dilapidated  castle  of  the  Tcn- 
cins;  and  all  the  preparations  u.sual]y  adapt- 
ed by  pride  to  hide  poverty  were  hastily  made 
for  their  reception.  A  ploughboy,  in  an  old 
liTery,  enacted  the  part  of  porter,  and  the 
farm-servants,  unprepared  by  previous  drill, 
"were  suddenly  transformed  into  groom.s  ush- 
era,  footmen,  and  feudal  retainers.  Several 
amusing  blunders  were  made:  the  porter, 
dazzled  by  the  dresses  of  the  guests,  exhaust- 
ed himself  in  mute  salutations;  the  groom  was 
so  charmed  with  M.  de  Chandennier's  horse, 
that  he  compelled  the  gentleman  to  tell  him  the 
price  of  the  animal  before  he  assisted  him  to 
dismount ;  and  the  footmen,  instead  of  mar- 
ehalling  the  way,  ran  against  each  other,  and 
knocked  their  heads  together,  so  that  Chan- 
dennier in  the  end  entered  the  saloon  without 
being  previously  announced. 

**  Claudine  and  her  mother  had  too  much 
tact  to  notice  the  confusion  which  the  polite 
Chandennier  affected  not  to  perceive. 

*^  After  some  time,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
gentleman  should  visit  the  gardens,  accompa- 
nied by  Claudine  and  her  two  sisters,  the  elder 
of  whom  was  only  ten  years  of  age.  In  this 
promenade,  the  conquest  was  completed :  the 
mother,  who  watched  from  the  windows, 
though  she  could  not  hear  the  conversation, 
easily  learned  from  the  cavalier^s  animated 
gestures  that  his  heart  was  won. 

^^  Chandennier  was  an  ardent  lover,  but 
could  not  be  induced  to  make  a  formal  propo- 
■al  of  marriage.  £vil  tongues  soon  began  to 
propagate  scandal.  At  a  later  period,  such 
attentions  might  have  passed  unnoticed  ;  but  at 
this  period  the  piety  and  prudery  of  ^ladame 


de  Maintenon  reigned  supreme.  The  ladies 
of  the  provinces,  aping  the  manners  of  Ver- 
sailles, had  three  confessors  apiece,  read  homi- 
lies and  were  convinced  that  society  was 
threatened  with  total  ruin  by  the  profane 
levity  of  rising  generations.  It  was  speedily 
decided  that  Claudine  Kad  fallen  a  victim  to 
vanity  and  temptation. 

'*  The  abbess  of  Montfleury,  a  distant  rela- 
tion of  the  Tencins  came  to  the  castle  and 
informed  Claudine  and  her  mother  of  the 
calumnies  which  had  been  propogated. 

*^  Claudine  overwhelmed  Chandennier  with 
reproaches  till  he  offered  to  silence  the  scandal 
by  making  her  his  wife.  Though  this  had 
been  the  great  object  of  her  acts  and  hopes, 
she  could  not  resist  the  waywardness  of  her 
temper.  She  declared  that  the  lover  should 
endure  the  penance  of  three  months^  delay 
which  she  would  spend  in  a  convent ;  and  she 
insisted  that  the  abbess  should  convey  her  off 
to  Mont  fleury  within  an  hour.t 

Chandemier's  self  love  was  wounded  by 
such  caprice;  his  friends  in  Grenoble  jested 
him  on  having  been  the  dupe  of  a  village 
coquette.  His  ambitious  hopes  returned,  he 
remembered  his  resolution  to  seek  for  a  weal- 
thy wife,  and  finally  wrote  Claudine  a  letter 
in  which  he  showed  that  he  clearly  undei^ 
stood  the  nature  of  the  farce  she  was  playing, 
declared  himself  no  longer  her  dupe  and  bade 
her  farewell  in  cold  and  cutting  terms. 

'*  This  rupture  grievously  disappointed  Clau- 
dine :  she  dreaded  to  face  the  reproaches  of 
her  mother,  and  the  laughter  of  the  world. — 
To  escape  both,  she  loudly  proclaimed  that  she 
had  refused  Chandennier,  in  order  to  devote 
herself  to  heaven.  All  the  pious  people  in 
the  province  declared  that  they  were  edified 
by  such  a  sacrifice.  The  news  reached  Paris, 
and  was  the  theme  of  conversation  in  the  sa- 
loons of  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  and  her 
profession  was  made  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  clergy  and  nobles  of  the  south  of  France. 

^'  The  beautiful  nun  became  the  rage ;  Uie 
parlor  of  the  convent  was  the  centre  of  attract 
tion  for  all  the  pious  and  fashionable  in 
Grenoble  and  its  vicinity ;  the  devout  and  the 
dissi])ated  flocked  hither  together.  The  nuns 
were  delighted,  and  the  abbess,  who  was 
rather  short-sighted,  believed  that  her  con- 
vent was  about  to  sanctify  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

"  There  were,  however,  some  envious  people 
who  thought  such  scenes  not  consistent  with 
conventual  propriety.  They  represented  the 
state  of  the  convent  to  Lecamus,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  the  diocese.  One  day,  when  mirth 
and  gallantry  were  at  their  highest  in  the 
parlor,  the  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open, 
and  the  grave  prelate  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  astonished  assembly.  The  crowd  disper- 
sed in  an  instant,    Claudine  comprehended 
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the  crisis,  and  stood  her  ground  heside  the 
abbess. 

^^Lecamus  was  a  better  theoloeian  than 
logician.  He  quoted  the  rules  of  his  order 
and  several  long  passages  from  St.  Agustine, 
to  all  of  which  Clause  replied  by  clever  ap- 
peals to  hi$  feelings.  Lecamus  was  quite 
won  over.  He  left  the  convent  without  pro- 
nouncing a  word  of  censure,  and  when  his 
more  austere  brethren  remonstrated,  he  replied 
"  we  must  leave  the  poor  young  ladies  a  little 
liberty.  There  is  one  amongst  them  a  youth- 
fnl  model  of  innocence  and  virtue,  who  has 
pledged  herself  for  the  conduct  of  the  rest. 

'*The  worthy  archbishop  thenceforward 
visited  Montfleury  more  frequently  than  any 
other  convent  in  his  diocese ;  and  showed  a 
marked  preference  for  the  sparkling  conversa- 
tion of  Ciaudine ;  he  sanctioned  tne  amuse- 
ments she  patronized  and  lightened  the 
penances  for  slight  breaches  of  conventual 
discipline  at  her  solicitation.  This  influence 
with  the  archbishop  rendered  Ciaudine  all 
powerful  with  the  sisterhood ;  she  was,  in 
fact,  allowed  the  entire  direction  of  the  con- 
vent. 

"At  this  period  " Fontenelle's  Eclogues" 
had  spread  a  passion  for  the  imaginative  sen- 
timentalism  of  pastoral  life  throughout  France. 
In  every  rank  of  life,  persons  were  anxious 
to  become  shepherds  and  sheperdesses ;  to 
discuss  the  mysteries  of  love  when  they  led 
their  flocks  to  pasture,  and  recite  pastoral 
odes  under  the  shade  of  the  wide-spreading 
beech. 

**  Fontenelle  with  the  sanction  of  the  arch- 
bishop presented  a  copy  of  his  pastorals  to 
the  innocent  nuns  of  Montfleury.  The  deli- 
cious poetry  turned  their  brains,  and  they 
bought  a  pet  sheep  which  they  soon  cram- 
med to  death  with  sweet-meats. 

*'  M.  Destouches,  a  young  landed  proprie- 
tor in  the  neighborhood,  was  seized  with  the 
pastoral  mania.  He  roamed  the  fields  dressed 
as  a  shepherd,  reading  or  reciting  favorite 
passages  from  Fontenelle ;  and  sometimes  his 
voice  penetrated  into  the  convent,  and  brought 
a  poetical  response  from  the  amiable  Ciau- 
dine. M.  Destouches  was  introduced  at 
Montfleury  and  became  the  most  favored 
visitor  of  the  parlor. 

*'  At  this  time  Louis  Fourteenth  died,  and 
the  profligate  follies  of  the  regency  commenced. 
The  relaxation  of  morals  was  felt  throughout 
France,  and  M.  Destouches  was  permitted  to 
give  a  pastoral  fdte  to  the  nuns  of  Mont- 
fleury. Ciaudine  was  the  heroine  of  the  en- 
tertainment; she  and  Destouches  discussed 
the  mysteries  of  pastoral  and  Platonic  love 
until  sunset,  when  the  fireworks,  having  en- 
gaged general  attention,  they  turned  into  a 
shady  walk,  to  indulge  their  interchange  of 
sentiment  more  freely.    Sentiment  soon  gave 


place  to  warmer  emotions;  Ciaudine  forgot 
her  habits  of  negation  at  the  moment  they 
would  have  been  most  useful  to  ner — she  and 
M.  Destouches  became  more  than  postic 
lovers,  and  vowed  eternal  attachment  to  each 
other. 

"The  natural  consequences  followed — 
Ciaudine  felt  that  she  was  about  to  become  a 
mother,  and  she  resolved  to  confide  to  Arch- 
bishop Lecamus  the  secret  of  her  situation. 
It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  describe  the  sur- 
prise and  horror  of  the  worthy  prelate.  But 
Ciaudine  retained  her  influence  over  him. 
She  induced  him  to  inform  Fontenelle  of  the 
consequences  produced  by  the  influence  of  bis 
poetry,  and  to  exert  himself  to  procure  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  pope.  Clement  XI.  was 
an  admirer  of  Fontenelle  j  he  was  also  anxious 
to  gain  literary  support  m  France,  where  the 
controversy  respecting  the  bull  Unigenitus 
was  then  raging.  Ciaudine  was  named  a 
canoness  in  the  Chapter  of  Neuville.  After 
having  taken  possession  of  her  prebend,  Ciau- 
dine retired  to  a  small  village  near  Grenoble, 
where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  received 
the  name  of  D'Alembert.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  add  that  this  boy  subsequently 
attained  European  celebrity  as  the  great 
mathematician  D'Alembert,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Encyclopedist  philosophers, 
and  Fontenelle^s  successor  as  perpetual  se- 
cretary to  the  French  Academy.  After  a 
short  time,  she  received  evidence  that  M.  Des- 
touches was  a  faithless  lover,  and  this,  united 
to  some  maternal  advice  which  her  mother  is 
said  to  have  given  shortly  before  her  death, 
induced  the  pastoral  canoness  to  set  out  for 
Paris,  with  tne  determined  purpose  of  capti- 
vating the  heart  of  the  Regent. 

"  At  the  time  when  the  Canoness  de  Tencin 
set  out  for  Pari.?,  the  extravagance  of  the 
regency  was  at  its  height.  A  lever  of  dissi- 
pation had  turned  every  brain.  The  Regent 
to  secure  leisure  for  his  criminal  indulgences 
had  intrusted  the  entire  administration  to  Car- 
dinal Dubois.  The  sun  rose  on  the  unextin- 
guished tapers  in  the  Palais  Royal.  The 
Regent's  daughter  maintained  the  state  of  a 

^ueen,  and  the  habits  of  a  courtesan  in  the 
.uxembourg.     Songs,  suppers,  and  assigna- 
tions made  tne  entire  sum  of  life. 

"  Ciaudine  was  soon  invited  to  the  brilliant 
assemblies  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  after 
several  failures  succeeded  in  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  Regent. 

"Fontenelle,  who  half  persuaded  himself 
that  he  was  in  love  with  Ciaudine,  visited  her 
one  morning ;  her  carriage  was  at  the  door 
and  the  lady  dressed  in  the  most  alluring  style. 
He  spoke  of  love,  and  was  ridiculed,  as  she 
had  shown  him  some  attention  the  day  before 
he  was  surprised,  but  the  mystery  was  ex- 
plained when  he  heard  her  direct  the  coach- 
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man  to  drive  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  set  her 
down  at  the  private  entrance.  She  believed 
that  her  fortune  was  fixed,  when  Orleans  pub- 
licly installed  her  as  hia  mistress,  and  she 
hoped  to  acquiie  the  same  influence  in  the 
state  as  a  Montespan  or  a  Maintenon.  She 
did  not  know  the  Kegent :  as  inconstant  as  he 
vas  profligate,  he  parted  from  a  mistress  with 
as  little  scruple  as  he  changed  his  coat. 

'-One  day  when  he  vis^ited  her  at  her  toi- 
lette, she  reproached  bin  with  indolence,  his 
disregard  for  glor}',  and  his  nezlect  of  the 
duties  of  his  station.  Orleans  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  turn  her  from  the  subject  by  witty 
repJies;  bat  at  length  worn  out,  he  ordered 
his  servants  to  throw  open  the  doors,  and  to 
admit  the  entire  circle  of  his  profligate  com- 
panions. Claudine,  half-dressed,  hid  herself 
Dehind  a  screen;  but  the  Recent  threw  down 
the  screen,  and  sarcastically  introduced  her  to 
his  companions  as  ^*a  female  Plato,  peculiar- 
ly suited  to  become  a  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity, or  the  tutor  of  any  ambitious  youth  who 
iriahed  to  combine  love  with  politics  and 
sentimentality  with  statistics,  adding^  that  he 
had  already  received  enough  of  her  lessons, 
and  would  recommend  her  to  seek  another 
papil. 

"  Claudine,  though  bitterly  mortified,  lost 
neither  her  wit  nor  her  presence  of  mind. — 
Assuming  a  high  tone,  she  sternly  reproved 
the  Begent  for  the  ^ross  insult  he  had  oflered 
her,  and  then,  having  made  a  formal  rever- 
ence to  the  company,  she  retired  with  as  much 
composure  as  if  she  had  been  a  spectator,  not 
an  actor,  in  the  scene.  On  the  stairs  she  met 
Dubois,  the  re^enfs  powerful  favorite,  to 
whom  she  briefly  related  what  had  just  hap- 
pened. Dubois  at  once  proposed  to  her  to 
take  revenge  by  becoming  his  mistress,  as- 
suring her  that  he  would  enable  her  to  govern 
France  in  spite  of  the  Regent.  The  bargain 
waa  soon  concluded ;  Claudine  placed  herself 
under  the  protection  of  Duboi.'s  and  was  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  a  large  share  of  the  ministerial 
authority. 

•'After  the  death  of  Dubois,  her  fir?t  care 
was  for  the  promotion  of  her  brother,  and  she 
sought  for  an  ally  in  a  new  lover :  She  Axed 
her  choice  on  the  celebrated  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu. 

'•Richelieu  was  attracted  to  Claudine  more 
W  her  political  abilities  than  by  her  ])ersonal 
cnanns.  Ambition  was  with  them  a  more 
powerful  bond  of  nnion  than  love,  and  their 
intrigues  against  the  successive  ministers  of 
Louis  XV.  would  furnish  materials  for  a 
Tolnme.  More  than  ten  times  power  eluded 
their  grasp  when  success  seemed  most  certain, 
BDtil  at  ]enfl;th  Claudine  resolved  to  abandon 
political  life,  which  she  did  with  the  same 
suddenness  of  decision  and  inflexible  firm- 
ness which  she  displayed  in   entering  and 


quitting  the  convent,  and  in  breaking  off  her 
connexion  with  the  Regent. 

*'  Great  was  the  astonishment  of  Paris  when 
Madame  de  Tencin  appeared  before  the  world 
as  an  authoress.  From  the  moment  of  her 
first  appearence  in  print,  Madame  de  Tencin's 
saloons  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  lead- 
ing philosophers  and  writers  of  the  age. — 
Montesquieu,  Funtenelle,  Marian,  Astruc, 
llelvetius,  and  many  others,  were  her  daily 
guests ;  she  applied  all  her  energies  to  extend 
their  fame  ami  the  circulation  of  their  works, 
with  the  same  ardent  boldness  which  she  had 
previously  displayed  in  more  questionable 
pursuits.  Several  other  ladies  followed  her 
example,  and  for  some  time  the  patronage  of 
literature  became  almost  the  rage  in  Paris; 
but  no  saloons  ever  rivalled  those  of  Madame 
de  Tencin,  because  no  where  else  was  so 
much  discrimination  shown  in  the  selection  of 
guests. 

An  invitation  to  Madame  de  Tencin's  sup- 
pers soon  became  an  object  of  ambition  in 
Paris.  Literary  merit  was  the  only  passport 
to  these  assemblies ;  rank  and  fortune  were 
of  no  avail  when  this  great  requisite  was 
wanting.  She  called  the  wits  gathered  round 
her  *'  the  beasts  of  her  managerie,''  and  com- 
pelled them  to  submit  to  her  whims  and  ca- 
prices. One  of  these  was  very  singular.  She 
presented  each  of  her  favorites  annually  with 
a  breeches  of  black  velvet,  and  insisted  that 
it  should  be  worn  as  her  livery  in  the  evening 
assemblies.  Proud  as  M.  de  Montesquieu 
was,  he  had  to  receive  this  strange  boon  like 
the  rest.  The  *•  Gazette  de  France'*  avers 
that  more  than  eight  thousand  yards  of  velvet 
had  been  thus  usevl  by  the  amiable  canoness. 

'*  She  was  the  first  who  introduced  Mar- 
montel  into  public  life,  and  her  patronage  was 
of  great  service  to  him  in  his  early  struggles. 

'•Claudine  de  Tencin  died  in  1749,  unjustly 
calumniated  by  the  Parisian  public.  It  was 
her  fate  to  be  believed  innocent  during  the 
;)erio.l  of  her  pastoral  intrigues,  to  be  accused 
of  excessive  gallantry  when  she  was  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  politics,  and  to  be  censured 
for  ambition  when  she  had  abandoned  all 
other  pursuits  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  literary 
life.  She  was  deeply  regretted  in  her  own 
circle  ',  she  left  legacies  to  her  chief  favorites, 
all  of  whom  went  into  mourning  as  for  a  near 
relation.  Even  Fontenelle  grieved  for  her, 
and  thus  characteristically  expressed  his  sor- 
row. 

"  The  loss  is  irreparable :  she  knew  my 
taste  and  always  provided  for  me  the  dishes 
I  preferred.  I  shall  never  find  such  delicate 
attention  paid  me  at  the  dinner  table  of  Ma- 
dame GeolFrin." 

From  infancy  the  Regent  Orleans  dis- 
played the  most  ardent  passion  for  knowl* 
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edge.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  excel- 
lent linguist,  a  sound  historian,  a  mathema- 
tician, a  naturalist,  and,  unfortunately  for 
himself  in  that  age  of  superstition,  a  chemist ; 
but  his  precocity  in  sensuality  and  profligacy 
was  equal  to  his  knowledge.  His  mother  com- 
pared him  to  Madame  de  Longueville,  who 
of  all  things  professed  to  dislike  "innocent 
amusements."  He  possessed,  naturally, 
great  courage, — so  much  that  his  governor, 
Qie  Marquis  D'Aroy,  thought  proper  to 
suppress  it.  Through  the  incapacity  of 
Marcliin  and  Marshal  Feuillade,  his  first 
campaign  was  unsuccessful,  but  the  Duke's 
bravery  and  skill  were  manifest,  and  on  his 
return,  the  King,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for 
his  services,  appointed  him  to  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Spain.  While  there,  a  plan 
was  concocted  to  remove  Philip  the  Fifth 
from  the  Spanish  throne,  and  set  up  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  in  his  stead.  Great  con- 
fusion was  produced  in  France  when  this 
was  discovered  ;  the  dauphin  and  princes 
of  the  blood  demanded  that  a  criminal  pro- 
cess should  be  issued  against  the  Duke,  and 
even  the  King  treated  him  coolly,  but 
either  influenced  by  his  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  or,  as  some  suppose, 
having  been  secretly  cognizant  of,  and  not 
averse  to  the  plot,  forbore  to  follow  up  the 
facts.  The  daring  deflance,  however,  with 
which  his  nephew  plunged  deeper  than  ever 
into  debauchery  and  impiety,  completely 
alienated  from  him  the  regard  of  his  sove- 
reign, and  no  longer  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Versailles,  the  Duke  thenceforward  lived  in 
suspicious  privacy  at  the  Palais  Royal,  de- 
voting himself  to  chemistry  and  "  the  more 
questionable  pursuits  of  astrology,  alchemy, 
and  the  magical  arts  of  devination."  Night 
and  day  his  furnaces  and  alembics  were  at 
work,  and  it  was  readily  believed  that  he 
was  employed  in  preparing  poison. 

Our  author  describes  Paris  at  the  time 
full  of  sinister  adventurers,  by  means  of 
whom  whole  families  suddenly  and  inexpli- 
cably disappeared  from  the  world.  "  As- 
sassinations," he  says,  "were  stories  of 
every  day,  and  the  study  of  poisons  intro- 
duced by  the  Medicis,  had  been  carried  to 
such  perfection,  that  a  glove,  an  embroi- 
dered perfume-bag,  a  scarf  or  a  shawl,  were 
often  the  means  of  conveying  it.  Fashion 
and  death  moved  in  concert.  The  fable  of 
the  tunic  of  Nessus  was  transferred  to  those 
robes  of  gauzo  and  silk  which  adorn  joyous 


halls  and  snmptaous  festivities.  Even  at 
the  domestic  hearth,  people  trembled  when 
the  silver  cup  was  offered  to  the  ruby 
lips  of  infancy,  or  when  a  jewel  of  more 
than  ordinary  brilliancy  was  seen  to  sparkle 
on  the  breast  of  a  young  lady  at  some 
country  spectacle."  This  was  undoubtedly 
the  superstition  and  ignorance  of  the  age, 
for  no  such  poisons  are  now  believed  ever 
to  have  been  known. 

The  successive  deaths  of  the  Dauphin,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  tbeir 
eldest  son,  and  the  Duke  of  Berri,  attend- 
ed with  such  singular  circumstances,  im- 
pressed the  whole  nation  with  the  idea  that 
poisons  had  been  administered.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  believed  to  be  skilled  in 
them,  and,  as  between  him  and  the  suc- 
cession these  deaths  left  only  Philip  of 
Spain,  who  had  renounced  his  pretensions, 
and  a  feeble  and  sickly  child,  suspicions 
and  whispers  soon  took  the  form  of  direct 
charges  against  him.  St.  Simon  asserts, 
that  these  reports  were  disseminated  by 
hired  agents  of  the  Duke  de  Maine  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon. 

The  long  and  imperious  reign  of  Louis 
Fourteenth  drew  at  length  to  its  close. 
"  That  sun,"  says  Lord  Mahon,  "  so  bright 
in  its  meridian,  so  dim  and  clouded  at  its 
setting,  was  now  to  disappear  "  At  his 
death,  the  whole  aspect  of  society  became 
changed ;  a  totally  different  political  course 
was  adopted,  and  great  and  sudden  altera- 
tions were  effected  in  the  foreign  relations 
of  France.  Philip  of  Orleans,  at  the  period 
of  his  accession  to  the  regency,  was  in  his 
forty-second  year;  his  manners,  we  are 
told,  were  gentle,  his  conversation  was  at- 
tractive, and  he  was  skilled  in  music  and 
painting.  He  now  gave  full  scope  to  his  de- 
baucheries, and  made  a  bravado  of  his  im- 
piety. On  being  complimented  before  a 
large  company  by  one  of  the  ladies  of  his 
mother's  household,  upon  the  apparent  de- 
votion with  which  she  had  seen  him  poring 
over  his  book  at  mass,  he  replied,  '*  You  are 
a  great  fool,  Madame  Limber t,  —  do  you 
know  what  I  was  reading }  It  was  a  vol- 
ume of  Rabelais  which  I  took  with  me  to 
prevent  my  being  wearied."  When  it  was 
believed,  after  the  death  of  Louis  Four- 
teenth, that  the  Regent  would  favor  the 
Jansenists,  and  act  in  concert  with  the  par- 
liament, the  tide  of  opinion  turned  in  his 
favor  and  he  became  popular,  but  the  first 
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respects  it  reiembled  the  Irbh  rebellion  of 
1798;  especially  in  th^  betrayal  of  the 
leaders.  *'  It  is  scarcely  necessary,"  says 
our  author,  *•  to  point  out  the  resemblance 
between  the  coildact  of  the  Bretons  to  their 
insurgent  chiefs,  and  that  of  '  Young  Ire- 
land' in  the  recent  case  of  John  Mitchell." 
After  the  trial  of  Pontcalec,  Montlouis,  and 
the  rest,  the  Judicial  Chamber  at  Nantes 
became  the  terror  of  Brittany.  When 
Pontcalec  was  asked  by  his  judges^  "  Lord 
Marquis,  what  have  you  done  .^"  his  an- 
swer was  that  of  Talmont  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  "  My  duty  ;  do  you  do 
yours."  We  refer  our  readers  to  Mr. 
Taylor's  volume  for  a  very  beautiful  and 
characteristic  ballad,  entitled,  "  The  Death 
of  Pontcalec,"  illustrative  of  the  hostility 
manifested  ever  since  by  the  peasantry  of 
Brittany  to  the  House  of  Orleans  ; — a  hos- 
tility said  to  have  been  keenly  felt  both  by 
Egalite  and  Louis  Philippe. 

The  Regent's  first  acquaintance  with 
Law  was  at  a  gambling  table.  He  oflfered 
his  services  in  reestablishing  the  finances, 
and  was  empowered  by  a  royal  edict  to  es- 
tablish a  bank,  the  notes  of  which  should 
be  received  in  payment  of  taxes.  The 
enormous  excitement,  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess, and  the  final  ruin  produced  by  this 
and  by  the  Mississippi  scheme  are  describ- 
ed at  length,  but  our  limits  forbid  quotati- 
ons. Bancroft's  History  and  others  have 
made  the  affair  familiar  to  most  readers. 
Law  made  the  mistake  of  extending  his  is- 
sues beyond  all  possibility  of  convertibility, 
but  his  system  rested  originally  on  a  sound 
basis,  and  the  French  had  to  blame  them- 
selves for  the  insanity  of  their  speculations 
in  Mississippi  stock.  In  this,  as  in  more 
recent  delusions,  the  people  were  too  ready 
to  boll  JVC  in  an  El  Dorado.  Stories  of 
gold  mines  in  Canada,  and  precious  spices 
growing  without  cultivation  on  the  alluvial 
plains  of  Louisiana,  gained  too  easy  credit, 
and  the  speculations  they  produced  brought 
only  disappointment,  ruin,  and  death. 

It  was  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Re- 
gent that  he  rejected  Dubois's  advice  to 
put  Law  under  arrest ;  he  felt  too  keenly 
that  he  had  been  himself  equally  to  blame 
with  the  unfortunate  financier ;  he  assisted 
him  in  escaping  from  France,  and  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  him  for  many  years. 
Such  noble  traits  appear  not  unfrequently 
among  the  many  vices  of  the  Regent.   His^ 


character  has  never  been  fully  understood. 
His  apparent  carelessness  threw  the  people 
off  their  guard ;  but  under  an  appearance 
of  inattentive  simplicity,  he  disguised  a 
vigilance  which  nothing  could  escape. 
Political  courage,  patient  perseverance,  and 
secret  vigilance  were  the  qualities  that  en- 
abled him  to  control  the  destinies  of  Eu- 
rope. He  knew  the  great  value  of  the 
services  of  Dubois,  and  he  owed  much  to 
the  sagacious  counsels  of  this  unprincipled 
but  most  skillful  and  finr-seeing  statesman, 
whose  vigorous  intellect,  "unnerved  either 
by  poverty  in  youth,  or  by  pleasure  in  old 
age,"  grasped  at  once  the  foreign  relations 
and  the  domestic  administration  of  France, 
and  created  a  system  as  powerful  and  definite 
as  that  which  he  overthrew.  It  was  not 
until  late  in  life,  however,  that  the  Regent, 
exhausted  by  dissipation,  resigned  to  Du- 
bois the  fatiguing  details  of  business;  and 
not  then,  without  requiring  all  the  state 
affairs  to  be  submitted  to  him,  so  simplified 
and  arranged  as  to  produce  the  least  possi- 
ble fatigue  to  himself.  This  great  addition 
of  labor  finally  undermined  the  health  of 
the  Cardinal. 

Soon  after  the  shocking  death-bed  scene, 
which  closed  the  life  of  Dubois,  the  Regent, 
who  had  become  more  deep  in  his  potations 
and  more  extravagant  in  his  licentiousness, 
died  of  apoplexy  in  the  apartment  of  th  3 
young  and  beautiful  Duchess  of  Phalaria, 
— the  only  one  of  his  mistresses  who  had 
ever  truly  loved  him.  The  scene  is  thus 
described : 

"On  entering  the  apartment,  he  found  the 
duchess  prepanng  for  a  ball,  her  curling  locks 
hanging  loose  on  her  shoulders,  and  her  dress- 
ing-gown not  laid  aside.  He  sat  down  upon 
a  sofa,  and  she,  taking  a  low  stool,  placed 
herself  at  his  feet,  her  head  reposing  upon  his 
knees.  After  a  short  pause  he  said  to  her, 
"  My  fair  friend,  I  am  quite  worn  out  with 
fatigue  this  evening,  and  have  a  stupefying 
headache;  tell  me  one  of  those  lively  stories 
which  you  relate  so  well."  The  young  lady, 
looking  up  into  his  face  with  childish  coquet- 
ry, and  assuming  a  mocking  smile,  began  with, 
"  There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  king  and  a 
queen."  She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words 
when  the  Duke's  head  sank  suddenly  on  his 
breast,  and  he  fell  sideways  on  her  shoulder. 
As  be  was  sometimes  accustomed  to  take  a 
brief  nap  in  this  position,  the  lady  for  a  second 
or  two  felt  no  alarm  ;  but  when  i^he  saw  his 
limbs  grow  stiff)  after  quivering  with  convul- 
sions, she  sprang  to  the  bell,  and  rang  it  vio- 
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lently.  No  one  replied.  She  rushed  into  the 
outer  apartments;  ihey  vfere  deserted ;  and  it 
was  not  until  she  reached  the  court-yard  that 
her  ciies  attracted  the  attention  of  a  few  do- 
mestics. Chance  had  so  arranged  that  the  ac- 
cident occurred  at  a  time  when  every  body 
was  either  occupied  or  out  visiting.  It  was 
more  than  half  an  hour  before  any  medical 
man  made  his  appearance,  and  by  that  time 
the  Duke  was  quite  dead." 

The  female  members  of  the  Dukc^s  fa- 
mfly  were  hfa  Duchess,  the  arrogant  and 
apathetic  daughter  of  Louis  Fourt<ienth  and 
Madame  de  Montcspan.     The  Ducho2«s  do 
Berri,  his  favorite  daughter,  ambitious  and 
dissolute, — the  eccentric  Madomoiscllj  dc 
Chartes,  who  possessed,   like  her  father, 
ffreat  versatility  of  talent,  and  became  Ab- 
bess of  the  Convent  of  Challcs — and  the 
£isciDating  but  indolent   Mademoiselle  do 
ValoiSy  cfJled  by  her  admirers  ^^  the  prin- 
cess with  the  golden  locks. "    The  Regent's 
estimation  of  his  son,  the  young  Duke  dc 
Chartes,  may  be  judged  by  the  anecdote  of 
bis  pointing  to  Louis  Fifteenth  and  then  to 
his   son,  saying,  ^^  Can  any  man  suppose 
that  I  would  remove  so  fine  a  young  piincc 
to  make  room  for  such  a  dullard  as  this?" 
This  Duke  de  Chartcs,  afterward  Louis 
Philip  of  Orleans,  though  he  surpassed  the 
other  princes  of  his  house  in  moial  charac- 
ter,  was  proud  and  reserved,  dull  in  intel- 
lect and  defprmed  in  person.     Educated 
by  the  Abb^  Manguin  in  the  most  gloomy 
ideas  of  religion,  he  took  no  interest  in  po- 
litics and  was  absorbed  in  his  favorite  doc- 
trine of  the  metempoychosis,  in  which  was 
stran^ly jumbled  the  sy.ntem  of  Pythagoras 
and  the  doctrines  of  Chilstianity.     At  the 
death  of  his  father  he  was  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne.     The  disappointment  of  his 
hopes  in  regard  to  Mary  Leezinska,  the 
charming  and  virtuous  daughter  of  Stanis- 
laus, probably  contributed  to  the  gloomy 
tendencyof  his  disposition.     Mary  Leezin- 
ska became  the  wife  of  I/)uis  Fifteenth. 
Her  character  was  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Duke,  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  when 
saffering  under  the  studiiid  neglect,  and 
open  inttdeltics  of  her  husband,  she  la- 
mented that  she  had  not  been  simple  Duch- 
of  Orleans  instead  of  Queen  of  France. 


no  one  was  permitted  to  overhear  the  subject 
of  their  conversation,  he  suddenly  threw  him- 
self on  his  kneet*  and  spent  several  minutes  in 
prayer,  earnestly  supplicating  God  to  pardon 
the  thoughts  which  had  presented  themselves 
to  his  imagination/' 

■ 

Our  author  says  of  him : 

*'  No  one  of  tlie  Orleans  family  kept  a  more 
vigilant  watch  over  the  chances  which  might 
open  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  France  to 
his  own  branch  of  the  Bourbons:  lo  him,  in- 
deed, may  he  attributed  the  tenacity  with  which 
three  successive  Dukes  of  Orleans  clung  to  this 
hope,  until  the  last  finally  grasped  tbe  prize  j 
an  I  in  less  than  twenty  years  had  the  mortifi 
cation  of  finding  it  wrested  from  his  hands." 

The  distaste  of  the  Duke  for  state  affairs 
oceasfioncd  the  Bishop  Frejus — afterwards 
better  known  as  Cardinal  F  eury  to  assume 
at  the  advanced  age  of  78,  the  office  of  Pre- 
mier, and  thus  began  the  best  administra- 
tion France  was  under  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  After 
marrying  his  son,  the  Duke  de  Chartcs, 
to  the  Princess  Conti,  the  devout  Duke 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  the 
erudite  fathers  of  St.  Genevieve. 

Louis  Philippe,  the  next  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, resided  always  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  acquired  thence  the  appellation  of 
''  King  of  Paris. "  The  attempted  assassi- 
nation of  Loui->  Fifteenth,  Jan.  fJth,  1757, 
revived  the  old  suspicion  against  the  Or- 
leans family.  Royal  favor,  however,  as  in 
the  ca*  e  of  his  grandfather  fifty  yeai  s  pre- 
vious, supporU^d  the  Duke  against  these 
unjust  accusations. 

In  selecting  a  wife  for  his  son,  the  Duke 
de  Chartes,  (afterwards  the  notorious  Phi- 
lip F]galite,)  his  chief  consideration  was  a 
large  dowry,  and  he  sought  accordingly  the 
hand  of  Mademoiselle  de  Pentthiovrc,  the 
richest  heiress  in  France,  on  whom  de- 
scended all  the  enormous  estat<?R  and  pen- 
sions which  Louis  Fourteenth  had  h{?aped 
upon  his  natural  children  the  Due  dc  Maine 
and  the  Count  de  Toulouse.  The  Pi  ince 
of  Conde  sought  also  the  hand  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Pentthi(»vre  for  his  son,  the  Due 
do  Bourbon.  While  the  scales  were  in  ba- 
lance between  the  rival  claims,  th(i  violent 


»  oi  v^rieauB  lusu^uu  ui  vtuui^u  oi  r  ra  ,cu  ^^-^^  conceived  by  the  young  lady  at  her 

D'Arpmson  gives  the  foUowuig  anecdote  of    g^^  acquaintance  with  the  Duke  de  Char- 
ttie  pioofl  Duke :  ^^^  decided  the  case  in  his  favor,  and  the 

"One  day,  after  he  had  talked  for  an  im-     marriage  was  celebrated  at  Versailles  in 
length  of  time  with  the  queen,  while  .  May,  1768,  with  a  splendor  rarely  exhi- 
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bited  save  t)|  the  marriages  of  orowned 
heads. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  notwithstanding 
the  alleged  weakness  of  his  character,  was 
the  first,  after  reading  Condamine's  famous 
memoir,  then  just  published,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  inoculation,  to  make  the  trial  of  its 
efficacy  in  his  own  family ;  his  courageous 
example  thus  greatly  influencing  its  gene* 
ral  adoption. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1774,  died  Louis 
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oulous  excess  to  which  hospitality  has  some- 
times been  carried  in  our  country,  had  cer- 
tainly a  precedent  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Franklin  in  Paris. 


"  Franklin,  in  fact,  became  the  rage ;  and 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  French  society 
can  easily  understand  the  import  of  that 
phrase.  He  was  followed  and  hailed  in  the 
streets  as  an  apostle  of  liberty.  In  an  as- 
sembly of  three  hundred  ladies,  the  fairest  was 
chosen  to  crown  his  silvery  hairs  with  a 


Fifteenth,  and  France  rejoiced  at  being  I  laurel  garland,  and  to  kiss  his  withered  cheeks; 


delivered  from  a  sovereign  who  had  degrad- 
ed the  monarchy  and  almost  rained  the 
country. 

An  affecting  scene  is  described  by  Ma- 
dame Campan  : 

"  The  Dauphin  was  with  the  Dauphiness. 
They  weie  expecting  together  the  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  Louis  Pifteenlh.  A  dreadful 
noise,  absolutely  like  thunder,  was  heard  in 
the  outer  apartment;  it  was  the  crowd  of 
courtiers  who  were  deserting  the  dead  sove- 
reign's anii-chamber  to  come  and  bow  to  the 
new  power  of  Louis  Sixteenth.  This  extra- 
ordinary tumult  informed  Maria  Antoinette 
and  her  husband  that  they  were  to  reign,  and 
by  a  spontaneous  movement  which  deeply  af- 
fected those  around  them,  they  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees  and  both  pouring  forth 
a  flood  of  tears,  exclaimed  '*  0  God  !  guide 
«5,  protect  uSi  we  are  too  young  to  govern?"* 

Louis  Philip  Joseph  of  Orleans,  better 
known  as  Philip  Egalite  resembled  in  many 
particulars  his  great  grandfather  the  Re- 
gent. Like  him,  he  professed  a  singular 
suavity  and  even  fascination  of  manner; 
like  hiui  he  seems  to  have  prided  himself 
on  the  shock  his  extravagances  gave  to 
sober  minded  people,  and  even  to  have 
boasted  of  vicious  actions,  which  he  never 
committed  ;  like  him  too,  ho  was  tracked 
by  the  calumnies  he  wantonly  provoked. 
He  was  the  patron  of  literary  men.  Buffon 
was  his  intimate  friend,  and  when  Voltaire 
in  1778  arrived  in  Paris  and  was  dcuied 
admittance  as  the  champion  of  infidelity, 
to  the  presence  of  the  King,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  distinction  at  the  Palais  Royal. 
It  was  through  the  influence  of  the  learned 
men  of  Paris  whom  Franklin  met  there 
daily,  that  he  was  able  to  diffuse  that  sym- 
pathy for  the  Revolution  of  America  which 
by  rendering  republicanism  popular,  made 
that  of  France  inevitable. 

By  the  way,  we  observe,  that  the  ridi- 


his  portrait  was  painted  on  ladies*  fans,  and  a 
medal  was  struck  with  his  efligy,  and  the 
motto— 

"  Eripuit  ccelo  fulmen  sceptrumqae  tyrannis." 

During  the  period  that  Philip  Joseph  of 
Orleans  filled  the  office  of  Grand  Admiral, 
he  constantly  evinced  good  sense,  a  kindly 
and  considerate  feeling  for  the  sailors,  and 
a  proper  regard  for  the  respect  due  to  his 
veteran  commander.  The  volumes  before 
us  contain  several  letters  of  the  Duke  ne- 
ver before  published,  which  go  far  to  dis- 
prove many  calumnies. 

The  ambition  of  Egalite  was  that  of  a 
man  who  seeks  to  profit  by  circumstances 
rather  than  to  direct  them.  Infirm  of  pur- 
pose he  was  generally  guided  by  those 
about  him,  and  yet  there  were  instances 
in  which  his  conduct  appeared  the  reverse 
of  this,  as,  when  La  Fayette,  knowing  tho 
Duke's  popularity  in  Paris,  and  aware  of 
some  intrigues  for  investing  him  with  tho 
chief  authority,  induced  the  King  to  send 
him  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  Eng- 
land, the  Duke,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  his  friends,  readily  accepted  the  mission. 
Had  he  been  plotting  against  his  sove- 
reign he  would  not  have  thrown  away  such 
an  opportunity  of  success.  He  was  cer- 
tainly spurned  and  neglected  at  court  be- 
fore he  openly  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion ;  his  offers  to  serve  the  King  and 
his  country  by  land  or  by  sea,  were  harsh- 
ly repulsed ;  and  the  countenance  given  by 
the  Queen  to  unjust  slanders  respecting 
him,  was  a  natural  cause  of  resentment. 
Stung  by  a  sense  of  wrorfg,  intoxicated  by 
popular  applause,  he  was  fitted  to  become 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  designinff 
men.  His  acts  of  public  humanity,  ana 
they  were  many — were  all  attributed  at 
court  to  an  insiduous  desire  of  popularity. 

When  exiled  by  the  King  to  Villera- 
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Cotteretfl  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
the  project  for  a  gradual  loan,  he  was 
at  the  height  of  his  popularity.  Would  he 
have  so  readily  suhmitted  to  this  exile,  had 
he  really  entertained  the  criminal  views  at- 
tribated  to  him  ?  We  must  bo  pardoned 
for  quoting  at  least  one  document  proving 
that  the  Duke  was  not  ready  to  take  an 
unjust  advantage  of  his  popularity.  A 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  a  newspaper, 
which  had  proposed  the  deposition  of  Louis 
Sixteenth  and  the  appointment  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  as  Regent. 

"  SiK — Having  read,  in  your  journal,  your 
opinion  as  to  Uie  measures  that  should  be 
taken  on  the  return  of  the  King,  and  that, 
tUo,  which  your  justice  and  impartiality  have 
dictated  on  my  account,  1  beg  to  repeat, 
through  the  same  medium,  what  1  have  pub- 
licly declared  since  the  21st  and  2'2d  of  this 
month  to  many  members  of  the  National  As- 
lembly,  that  I  am  ready  to  serve  my  country 
on  land,  on  sea,  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  in 
every  office  which  shall  demand  only  zeal 
and  an  unlimited  dcvotedness  to  the  public 
good;  hut,  should  the  question  of  a  regency 
arise,  I  renounce,  at  this  moment  and  fur 
erer,  the  rights  which  the  Constitution  gives 
me.  I  shall  protest  that,  after  having  made 
saeh  sacrifices  for  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  cause  of  liberty,  1  am  no  longer 
pennitted  to  have  the  class  of  a  simple  citizen, 
m  which  I  have  placed  myself,  with  the  tirm 
determination  to  remain  in  that  order  duiing 
life,  and  that  ambition  would  be  in  me  incx- 
ouabie  inconsistency.  It  is  not  to  impose 
sleoee  on  my  calumniators  that  1  make  this 
declaration.  I  am  well  aware  that  my  zeal 
for  the  national  liberty,  for  that  equality  which 
is  its  foundation,  will  always  feed  the  flame 
of  personal  animosity,  f  despise  their  calum- 
nies: my  public  life  will  refute  and  expose 
theif  blackness  and  absurdity;  but  it  is  my 
boandeo  duty  to  declare  upon  this  occasion 
By  irrevocable  sentiments  and  my  fixed  rcso- 
lilioa,  that  public  opinion  may  not  rest  on  a 
false  foundation  in  its  calculations  as  to  the 
measDres  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  adopt. 

(Signed)    '^  Louis  Philippe  d*Ok  leans /* 

Our  author  represents  the  manner  in  which 
the  name  of  Egalite  was  acquired,  difFor- 
entlj  from  the  account  usually  given,  and 
removes  the  ridicule  and  calumny  which 
has  been  attached  thereby  to  the  Duke. 
He  went  to  explain  to  tho  municipal  coun- 
eik,  in  eonseqaence  of  tho  decree  against 
eiileSy  that  bis  daughter  had  only  been 
sent  to  Eiudaad  for  the  benefit  of  her 
heakh  md  edocation. 


"  The  ProcureuT'Syndic  of  the  municipality* 
who  exercised  a  sort  of  public  ministry  in  all 
administrative  aflairs,  admitted  the  substance 
of  the  duke's  demand,  but  objected  to  the 
form.  Manuel,  who  then  held  the  office,  was 
a  rigid  repuhlicaUf  and  a  most  pedantic  form- 
alist. He  was  the  author  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  Louis  XVI.  in  1791,  which  began  with 
these  words:  "  Sire,  1  do  not  love  kings,  and 
the  Bourbons  least  of  all.-'  He  acted  on  the 
sentiment;  and,  when  the  duke  signed  the 
formal  requisition,  he  declared  that  the  Mu- 
nicipality could  not  recognize  a  petition 
siirned  bv  a  Bourbon,  that  the  nation  acknow- 
ledged  no  Bourbons  since  the  lOth  of  August, 
and  that,  before  the  petitioner  could  be  heard, 
he  was  bound  to  conform  to  the  national  will 
by  abandoning  the  proscribed  name.  Then, 
turning;  theatrically  to  the  statues  of  Liberty 
and  Equality,  he  proposed  that  the  prince 
should  take  one  of  those  as  his  sponsor  at  a 
revolutionary  baptism.  Anxious  for  the  safe- 
ty of  his  child,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  submitted 
to  this  absurd  degradation,  and  thus  acquired 
the  name  of  Philip  Egalite. 

^'  So  many  atrocious  calumnies  have  been 
circulated  respecting  this  incident,  that  we 
shall  give  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness.  M. 
Sercnt,  who  then  held  an  office  in  the  munici- 
pal police.  '  I  was  present,*  he  Kiys,  » and 
saw  the  Duke  of  Orleans  shrug  his  ^h()ulder3 
when  he  received  the  name  of  Egalite,  which 
was  given  him  by  Manuel,  the  ProcureuV' 
syndic.  He  spoke  of  it  to  me  contemptuously, 
when, as  we  went  out  together  Irom  tiie  Hotel 
de  Viile,  I  said  to  him  with  a  smile,  'How 
admirably  that  baptism  suits  you  !  The  name 
of  a  nymph  given  to  a  colonel  of  hnssiirswith 
black  mustaches!'  He  answered,  *Do  me 
the  justice  to  believe  that  1  did  not  come  to 
the  Municipality  to  change  my  name,  and 
that  the  new  name  has  been  imposed  upon  me. 
Yr)U  heard  the  mob  applaud  that  stupid 
Manuel :  what  could  I  do  or  say  ?  I  came 
to  plead  for  my  daughter,  who  is  likely  to  be 
proscribed  as  an  cmij^rant ;  and  for  her  sake 
1  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  burlesque 
name  imposed  upon  me.'  " 

Our  author  seems  to  consider  tlio  only 
utteily  indefensible  part  of  Kgalite's  con- 
duct to  be  his  vote  for  the  death  of  his  un- 
fortunate cousin,  Louis  Sixteenth.  'J'he 
tide  of  his  extravagant  populaiity  had  al- 
ready begun  to  recede ;  he  was  lli;neefor- 
ward  condeiiinod,  even  by  tho  «io<t  aidont 
Republicans.  That  reply,  ''  /  vote  J  or 
deafhy'*'^  consigned  his  name  deservedly  to 
infamy. 

He  was  probably  influenced  partly  by 
want  of  moral  courage  and  paitly  by  re- 
sentment.   Whatever  were  his  motives,  ho 
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soon  paid  their  penalty.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  after  a  mock  trial,  was  condemned 
and  executed.  His  body  was  interred, 
without  ceremony,  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Madeleine. 

The  libellers  of  Philip  Egalite  have  ex- 
aggerated the  criminality  of  his  intrigues 
with  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  represented 
their  *'  orgies"  as  carried  on  in  daring  and 
shameless  defiance  of  decency.  They  were, 
on  the  contrary,  at  such  pains  to  preserve 
appearances,  that  it  was  long  before  the 
Duchess  herself  could  be  induced  to  look 
upon  the  governess  of  her  children  in  the 
light  of  a  rival.  "  No  one  indeed  doubts,'' 
says  our  author,  "  that  Pamela  Seymour 
was  the  offspring  of  their  illicit  love,  but 
the  parties  acted  too  discreetly  to  expose 
themselves  to  open  scandal."  Pamela 
Seymour  was  educated,  as  was  also  a  niece 
of  Madame  de  Genlis,  with  the  Princess 
Adelaide,  and  they  both  accompanied  her 
into  exile. 

"  Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Tournay, 
Pamela  Seymour  was  married  to  a  young  Irish 
nobleman,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  whose  anections  she  had 
gained.  When  first  her  marriage  was  discuss- 
ed on  her  return  from  England,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  appoint  a  guardian,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mystery  in  which  the  secret  of 
her  birih  was  purposely  involved.  She  made 
the  selection  herself,  in  the  presence  of  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis,  who,  however,  probably 
guided  her  choice.  She  nominated  Barere, 
then  known  only  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  a 
pleasant  companion,  whom  no  one  at  the  time 
could  have  supposed  likely  to  acquire  the  ter- 
rible celebrity  which  gathered  round  his  name 
in  subsequent  years. 

"  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  had  warmly 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  his  enthusiasm  was  not  cooled  by  a 
union  with  the  pupil  of  Madame  de  Genlis. 
Soon  after  his  marriage,  Lord  Edward  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  became  tne  chief  of 
the  conspiracy  formed  by  the  United  Irishmen 
to  overthrow  the  Enelish  Government  and  es- 
tablish a  republic  in  Ireland",  Betrayed  by  an 
associate,  an  armed  party  was  sent  to  arrest 
him,  but  he  made  a  fierce  resistance,  and  was 
not  secured  until  he  had  been  severely  wound- 
ed. He  died  in  prison  from  the  effect  of  his 
wounds  before  he  could  be  brought  to  trial. 

*'  Lady  Pamela  married  a  second  time,  was 
divorced,  and  then  resumed  the  illustrious 
name  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  she  ever 
laid  aside.  She  lived  for  some  time  in  obscu- 
rity at  Montauban ;  but,  after  the  Revolution 
of  1830,  she  went  to  Paris,  and  obtained  a 


pension  from  Louis  Philippe.  Bardre  soon 
after  came  to  the  capital,  and  one  day'#  iady, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  presented  herself  m 
his  antechamber  as  lady-in-waiting  to  his  an- 
cient ward.  *  You  are  attached  to  a  person  for 
whom  I  have  always  felt  a  sincere  aflection,* 
said  Bardre  to  this  lady ;  *•  tell  me  some  news 
about  her;  is  she  happy?*  *Alas!  no,*  re- 
plied the  unknown  ]  *  but  Lady  Pamela  Fitz- 
gerald often  speaks  with  gratitude  of  the  at- 
tention her  guardian  bestowed  upon  her.'  *I 
should  greatly  like  to  see  the  dear  good  Pa- 
mela again/  continued  Barere,  with  a  scrutiniz- 
ing glance,  ^tell  her,  madame,  that  I  have 
carefully  preserved  her  portrait,  and  that  I  bore 
it  about  with  me  during  my  exile.'  *  You  have 
her  portrait  V  cried  the  unknown  lady  ;  '  0, 
sir,  nave  the  kindness  to  let  me  see  it !'  When 
the  portrait  was  shown  to  her,  she  involunta- 
rily exclaimed, '  Gracious  Heaven  !  how  hand- 
some I  was !'  *  It  is  you,  Pamela,'  cried  Ba- 
rere; *you  can  no  loneer  conceal  yourself.' 
*Ye8,'  she  replied,  *  it  is  I,  who  could  not  over- 
come my  anxiety  to  embrace  you.  You  find 
me  greatly  changed,  do  you  not  T  But  I  have 
6ufi*ered  so  much.  I  will  tell  you  the  whole 
story  at  some  future  time.'  Then  seizins:  the 
portrait  with  extreme  vivacity,  she  said,  *  Lend 
It — lend  it  to  me :  I  wish  to  show  it  to  one  of 
my  female  friends.'  She  then  took  leave  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  Barere  never  saw  her 
again.  She  died  at  Paris  in  November,  1831.'* 

Sensihle  of  the  defects  in  his  own  edu- 
cation, the  Duke  (Egalite)  wished  that  of 
his  children  to  be  more  worthy  of  their 
birth  and  rank.  On  account  of  the  coarse- 
ness of  his  manners,  he  transferred  the  edu- 
cation of  his  sons  from  the  learned  and 
amiable,  but  unpolished,  Chevalier  de 
Bonnard,  to  the  governess  of  his  daughters. 
Madame  de  Gv^nlis  was  undoubtedly  a 
woman  of  strong  mind  and  great  ability. 
The  greatest  objection  to  her  system  of 
education  was,  the  theatrical  sentimentality 
and  display  mixed  up  with  it.  She  des- 
cribes the  demolition  of  the  Iron  Cage 
permitted  to  the  young  princes  by  the  prior 
of  Mont  St.  Michel,  and  says,  "The 
Duke  de  Chartes,  with  the  most  touching 
expressiontdnd  a  strength  beyond  his  years, 
gave  the  first  blow  with  his  axe  to  the 
cage,  after  which  the  carpenters  cut  down 
the  door,"  &c.  Again,  when,  during  their 
residence  at  Zug,  stones  were  thrown  in  at 
the  windows,  and  the  Princess  Adelaide 
narrowly  escaped  injury,  she  says :  **  I 
picked  up  the  stone,  and  got  it  polished, 
and  cut  into  a  medallion,  with  these  words 
engraved  on  it,  ^Jnnocencef  Providence.^ " 
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AtHMUg  Other  ridiculoos  formalities  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  prescribed  to  her  pupils 
the  exact  number  of  messages  which,  con- 
nstently  with  the  stiict  duties  of  fncndship, 
ought  to  be  sent  on  such  and  such  occa- 
Bons.  So  much  artificial  management 
could  noty  we  apprehend,  have  tended  to 
increase  the  real  sensibility  and  affection  of 
these  children.  In  other  respects  her  sys- 
tem was  more  judicious.  She  paid  m-eat 
attention  to  the  physical  training  of  her 
pupils,  early  accustoming  them  to  cold  and 
hardships,  of  which  in  later  years  they  had 
caose  to  know  the  value. 

A   considerable  portion  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  '*  is  devoted  to 
Louis  Philippe,  and  the  short  but  eventful 
fives  of  his  brothers  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
wnuer  and  the  Count  de  Bagclois.     We 
kave  a  most  interestincr  account  of  the 
nrious  adventures  of  l/)uis  Philippe  tra- 
velling  through  Germany  in  a  gig,  and 
through  Switicrland  on  foot ;  of  his  term 
of  professorship  in  college,  where  he  taught 
mathematics  and  geography: — his  incog- 
nto  under  the  name  of  C  rhy^  when   he 
travelled  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  was 
received  with  no  other  passport  than  his 
iBtelIi<^nee  and  good  manners  in  the  cir- 
cles of  the  bes£  society  there,  his  advontu- 
rons  explorations  beyond  the  arctic  circle, 
ttd  hif  hospitable  reception  at  Mersfcldt, 
to  which  place,  ''forty   years  afterward, 
ifcp  obicare  and  poor  guest  of  these  remote 
coloDies,  being  then  King  of  the  French, 
test  as  a  memorial  of  his  gratitude,  a  clock 
s»  eonstracted  as  to  defy  the  cold  of  these 
iej  latitudes. *'    His  perilous  visit  to  Fin- 
land, and  finally  his  voyage  to  America, 
where  he  witnessed  the  installation  of  John 
Adams  to  the  Presidency,  and  made  a  visit 
0f  some  days  to  the  illustrious  patriot  of 
r  Mount  Vernon.     It  was  the  opinion  of 
ihington  at  that  time,  that  a  Republi- 
Ibrm  of  government  is  only  suited  to  a 
new  country,  and  that  a  restoration  was 
inevitable    in   France.     The  Duke  now 
reunited  to  his  brothers,  who  arrived  soon 
after  in  America,  having  been  just  released 
from  their  long  and  almost  hopeless  im- 
prisonment, they  made   together  a  tour 
throngh  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
An  aeeonnt  of  this  tour  is  found  in  the 
^  Vindieation,"   published  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 
**  Those  who  now  traverse  the  Ohio  and 
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the  Missisippi  in  the  finest  steamers  in  the 
world  "  says  our  author,  '*  will  read  with 
amazement  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  travellers  had  to  encounter  within 
the  memory  of  man." 

"  Thev  embarked  on  the  Ohio,  January  3, 
1798.  The  frost  returned  three  days  after, 
and  the  navigation  was  interrupted )  it  was 
indeed  often  interrupted,  and  the  course  of  the 
Ohio  being  then  almost  through  a  desert,  to 
the  accidents  and  dangers  arising  from  cur- 
rents, rapids,  and  ice,  were  added  great  difficul- 
ty in  procuring  food.  The  frost  was  so  se- 
vere, that  the  cider  and  milk  were  congealed 
in  the  cabin  of  the  boat,  though  it  was  heat- 
ed by  a  large  fire,  and  by  the  presence  of  se- 
ven or  eight  passengers.  Four  of  the  boatmen 
having  been  overcome  by  fatigue,  the  princes 
were  often  obliged  to  row  and  work  the  ves- 
sel at  the  most  dangerous  points.  The  banks 
of  the  river  then  presented  no  landscape  but 
immense  forests,  in  some  places  extending  se- 
venty or  eighty  leagues  without  interruption. 
The  voyage  became  still  more  painful  during 
a  course  of  one  hundred  leagues  from  the  Falls 
of  Ohio,  near  Lnjui-sville,  county  of  Jefferson, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Virginia,  to  Fort 
MansaC;  near  the  point  where  the  Ohio  falls 
into  the  Missi;*sippi,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Virginia.  The  noble  travellers  had  no  boat- 
men who  knew  the  river,  or  even  understood 
how  to  steer  the  vessel ;  thus  they  had  to 
keep  watch  themselves  both  by  night  and  by 
day,  in  spite  of  the  cold.  There  were  some 
entire  days  when  the  river  was  so  covered 
with  ice  that  they  were  constantly  exposed 
to  the  greatest  dangers.  Finally,  having 
reached  Mansac,  an  American  garrison, 
they  landed  to  obtain  some  venison  from  an 
Indian  camp  in  the  neighborhoo<l.  At  last 
they  found  a  good  boatman,  without  whose 
aid  they  could  not  have  descended  the  Missis- 
sippi. They  had  still  five  hundred  leagues  to 
travel  before  they  could  arrive  at  New  Or- 
leans. They  entered  the  Mississippi  near 
Fort  Jefferson,  at  the  end  of  January,  and 
only  stopped  half  a  day  at  New  Madrid,  the 
first  Spanish  post.  The  rapidity  of  the  stream 
led  them  to  hope  that  their  voyage  would  not 
be  lonpj;  and  the  weather  becoming  more  mild 
caused  them  to  fear  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  in  the  northern  part  of  the  river,  which 
was  quite  frozen  over,  though  more  than  a 
league  in  breadth.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  was  clear  they  had  no  time  to  lose.  From 
New  Madrid  to  Natchez,  that  is  to  say,  along 
a  line  of  three  hundred  leagues,  they  only  met 
three  habitations.  The  rapidity  of  the  stream 
and  the  number  of  uprooted  trees  which  it 
brous:ht  down,  constrained  the  princes  to  dis- 
continue their  voyage  on  t:ie  approach  of 
night." 
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After  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  Fourteenth,  Louis  Philippe 
lived  mostly  in  retirement  in  Sicily,  until 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  called  him  to 
France.  He  at  once  presented  himself  at 
court,  but  displeased  with  the  preposterous 
policy  of  Louis  Eighteeiith  and  his  impo- 
tent efforts  to  make  the  restoration  efface 
all  the  traditions  and  all  the  glories  of  the 
republic  and  the  empire,  the  Duke  ap- 
peared rarely  afterward  at  the  Tuileriea. 

After  the  accession  of  Charles  Tenth 
ho  went  more  frequently,  but  still  preserved 
in  a  great  measure  his  retirement* 

When  called  to  choose  between  a  crown 
and  a  passport  Louis  Philippe  was  forced 
by  the  exigence  of  circumstances  to  be- 
come King  of  the  French  ;  and  thus  at 
length  was  attained  that  position  which  waa 
said  to  have  been  steadily  sought  by  the 
family  of  Orleans  for  more  than  a  century. 

Thenceforward  his  elevated  station  made 
more  evident  to  the  world  both  the  faults 
and  the  virtues  of  Louis  Philippe.  The 
prudence  which  had  marked  the  course  of 
his  early  misfortunes,  guided  still  more  per- 
ceptibly the  policy  of  his  government, 
while  avarice,  which  had  not  before  ap- 
peared in  his  character,  now  showed  itself 
to  be  one  of  his  strongest  motives,  and 
finally  through  the  first  fatal  dissensions 
with  the  bourgeoise,  when  he  demanded 
from  the  nation  large  dowries  for  his  daugh- 
ters, and  splendid  donations  for  his  sons, 
was  the  first  movement  in  the  struggle 
which  caused  his  dethronement. 

The  gradual  waning  of  his  popularity 
was  evinced  by  the  indifference  with  which 
the  repeated  attempts  at  his  assassination 
came  to  be  received  throughout  France. 
It  had  become  evident  that  the  King  was 
withdrawing  from  the  Revolution  and  bind- 
ing himself  to  maintain  the  cause  of  arbi- 
trary power,  and  the  consequence  was  a 
reverse  the  suddenness  of  which  is  unpar- 
alleled in  history. 

ilow  serious  a  lesson  is  to  be  read  from 
all  these  changing  events,  the  contest  be- 
tween the  despotism  of  the  seventeenth, 
and  the  enfranchised  democracy  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Revolution  upon  rev- 
olution has  produced  it.  The  time  when 
it  was  "thought  saoralige  to 

"  Gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  the  sceptre/' 

Or, 

**  Threat  the  gloiy  of  a  crown." 


Has  passed  forever.  j 

"  Tradition,  form  and  ceremonimis  duty," 

are  displaced  by  an  almost  unlimited  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action. 

It  was  terrible,  yet  it  was  full  of  in- 
struction, the  great  struggle  which  man- 
kind witnessed,  in  the  death  of  the  one 
and  the  birth  of  the  other,  but  it  has 
taught  nations  to  know  themselves,  and 
through  the  voices  of  patriotic  and  truth- 
revering  men,  still  come  to  us  fresh  les- 
sons of  wisdom  and  virtue,  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  the  past. 

Led  on  by  the  interest  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
volumes,  we  have  reached  unawares  the 
limit  prescribed  to  us,  and  have  now  neith- 
er space  nor  time  to  enlarge  upon  that  of 
Miss  Kavanagh.  With  some  errors,  and 
much  warm,  if  not  extravagant  coloring, 
she  has  collected  a  very  interesting  group 
out  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of 
France  from  the  time  of  the  Regency  to 
the  Revolution.  Patronesses  of  the  fine 
arts  and  of  literature,  women  elevated  by 
the  noblest  virtues  and  degraded  by  the 
grossest  sensuality  —  Queens,  fevorites  of 
Kings,  female  politicians,  and  martyrs  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  or  conscience.  A 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  a  Marie  Antoin- 
ette, a  Charlotte  Corday, — each  chaiacter 
with  the  variety  of  interest  appropriate  and 
peculiar  to  itself. 

This  interest,  however,  lies  more  in  the 
subject  than  in  the  style  of  the  authoress, 
which  is  verbose.  She  is  sometimes  elo- 
quent, but  mostly  garrulous.  The  impres- 
sion left  upon  the  mind  b  as  if  wo  had  been 
in  company  with  a  great  talker,  who  gave 
to  others  not  only  no  chance  to  speak,  but 
scarcely  time  to  think.  We  are  hurried 
along — interested  for  a  time — perhaps  even 
fascinated  by  the  flow  of  language,  but  a  ^ 
ringing  sound  is  left  in  our  ears,  and  if  ask- 
ed to  what  we  have  been  listening,  we  are 
apt  to  reply  with  Hamlet,  "  Words,  words, 
words." 

Among  the  errors  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred is  the  repeated  allusion  to  the  un- 
grateful abandonment  of  the  death -bed  of 
Louis  Fourteenth  by  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon.  The  best  authorities  give  a  differ- 
ent version  M.  Lefevre,  in  his  "  Journal 
des  demiers  instans  du  Roi,^^  relates,  that 
although  her  services  were  merely  mecha- 
nicali  and  she  exhibited  no  feeling,  she  ro- 
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mained  day  and  night  by  his  bed,  and  that 
the  King^s  last  words  to  her  were,  "  The 
only  thing  that  consoles  me  Madame  is, 
that  you  will  so  soon  rejoin  me." 

One  of  the  longest  and  most  interesting 
chapters  of  **  Woman  in  France,"  is  given 
to  Madame  da  Chatelct,  the  ''  divine  Em- 
elie"  of  Voltaire.  This  is  not  only  agree- 
able as  relating  to  the  most  remarkable  li- 
terary character  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
bat  idao  as  giving  a  fall  and  fair  specimen 
of  the  women  of  rank  in  that  day. 

The  story  of  the  lovely  Circassian,  Aisse, 
is  alflo  well  told,  and  to  use  the  words  of 
the  aatbor,  ^'  one  of  those  romantic  epis- 
odes which  never  appear  to  such  advantage 
u  when  standing  forth  on  the  obscurity  of 
t  hack  ground  like  the  Regency." 

The  entire  story  of  the  life  of  Mademoi- 
Klle  AisB^  is  full  of  interest ;  we  take 
from  it  the  following : 

••  In  the  year  1698,  M.  de  Ferriol  was  pas- 

rine  through  the  slave-market  at  Constanti- 

Bople,  when  he  was  struck  with  the  surpai^sin^ 

lofliaess  of  a  young  female  child  exposed  for 

nle.    He  questioned  her  owner,  and  learned 

that  the  child  had  been  carried  off  by  the 

Tnrks  from  the  palace  of  a  Circas.«(ian  prince, 

whom  they  had  massacred  with  all  hin  people : 

•he  was  supposed  to  be  his  daup;hter,  for  her 

laviiheTB  had  found  her  surrounded  by  atten- 

lUnts.     Moved  with  compassion  at  her  un- 

hippy  fate,  and  also  actuated  by  a  less  pure 

ind  dUinterested  motive,  the  French  nobleman 

parchased  the  youne  ilaidee  or  A'isse — the 

two  names  appear  to  be  identical — for  the  sum 

of  fifteen  hundred  livres.    On  returning  to 

Aanee,  he  confided  the  child  to  his  sister-in- 

hw,  luidame  de  Ferriol,  and  then  went  back 

onee  more  to  Constantinople,  where  he  resided 

as  ambassador  until  the  year  1711. 

.   "  Alase,  as  she  still  continued  to  be  called, 

althoagh  she  had  been  baptized  under  the 

same  of  Charlotte,  was  kindly  treated   by 

'  Madame  de  Ferriol,  by  whom  she  was  brought 

ipon  B  footing  of  equality  with  her  two  sons. 


D'Argental  and  Pont-de-Veyle  always  loved 
their  adopted  sister  very  tenderly.  The 
beauty  of  Mademoiselle  Aisse  was  remarka- 
ble, even  in  tliat  age  of  beautiful  women  :  it 
blended  the  passion  and  fire  of  the  East  with 
the  classical  outline  of  Grecian  loveliness  and 
the  animated  grace  of  France.  She  was 
about  the  middle  height,  of  an  elegant  figure 
and  a  graceful  carriage ;  her  complexion  had, 
in  youth,  that  dazzling  bloom  and  transparent 
purity  which  is  still  the  boast  of  the  fine  Cir- 
cassian races ;  her  eyes,  dark,  soft,  and 
lustrous,  shone  with  truly  eastern  splendor : 
her  oval  and  delicate  countenance  expressed 
the  goodness,  candor,  and  finesse  of  her 
character. 

^^  Alssee  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
the  circle  of  Madame  de  Ferriol :  her  extreme 
loveliness  was  not  her  only  charm.  If  she 
was  neither  brilliant  nor  witty,  she  possessed, 
however,  all  the  tact  and  delicacy  of  a  fine 
nature :  she  spoke  well,  but  little,  for  her 
disposition  was  naturally  retiring.  It  is  easy 
to  judge  of  what  her  conversational  powers 
may  have  been,  by  the  letters  she  has  left.— 
The  style  in  which  they  are  written,  though 
natural  and  elegant,  is  frequently  careless  and 
incorrect :  it  lias  not  tnat  precision  and 
purity  of  idiom  which  characterize  Madame 
de  Staal's  language,  nor  the  strength  and  wit 
of  Madame  du  Deffands's.  The  merits  of 
Mademoiselle  Aisse's  writings  are  by  no 
means  literary ;  they  spring  from  the  truth 
and  tenderness  of  her  heart,  from  the  natural 
humility  and  delicacy  of  her  mind,  and  from 
the  sincere  and  honest  abhorrence  she  ever 
displfiys  ii  gainst  the  profiigacy  and  vices  of 
the  age.  It  was  this  union  of  rare  persona  1 
attractions,  and  of  the  most  noble  and  amia- 
ble qualities  of  her  heart,  which  led  a  contem- 
porary poet  to  exclaim : — 

"  A'isE^  de  la  Grece  ^puisa  la  beaute  ; 
EUe  a  do  la  France  cmprunt^ 
Let*  chunncs  dc  Tcsprit,  do  I'air,  et  da  langage 

Pour  lo  ccEur  jo  n'y  comprcnds  ricn ; 
Dana  quel  lieu  s'efit'ello  adress^T 
II  n'en  est  plua  commo  le  sien 

Depuii)  i'agu  d'or  ou  TAittr^." 
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GENERAL   WINFIELD    SCOTT. 


The  State  of  Virginia  has  caused  to  be 
prepared  for  presentation  to  Major  General 
Win  field  Scott  a  gold  medal,  npon  which 
his  fame  is  typified  by  a  solid  Grecian 
Doric  column,  with'*  1812"  inscribed  on  its 
base,  and  upon  its  capital  **  1848  " — the 
date  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico. 

It  would  be  pleasing  to  us  to  adopt  the 
idea  conveyed  by  this  medal  in  tracing 
the  career  of  General  Scott.  We  should 
wish  to  follow  him  throughout  his  whole 
course,  and  elucidate  the  characteristics  of 
his  genius  by  the  simple  narration  of  his 
story.  But  as  his  biography  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Mexican  war  has 
already  been  given  by  Mr,  Mansfield,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  in  this  sketch  to  a 
summary  of  antecedent  events,  and  re- 
serve the  greater  part  of  our  limited  space 
for  an  examination  of  acts  and  characteris- 
tics during  that  war,  which  appear  to  us 
as  yet  little  understood. 

Our  purpose  is  not  therefore  to  dwell 
upon  the  great  acts  of  the  historical  drama, 
in  which  he  has  been  a  prominent  actor 
for  nearly  forty  years.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  present  vivid  representations  of 
battles,  in  which  he  has  been  distinguished 
as  the  soldier,  the  General,  and  as  the 
Coimuander-in-Chief,  in  order  to  heighten 
the  efiect  of  that  picture.  Still  less  should 
we  desire  by  the  scenic  effect  of  any 
such  representations  to  divert  attention 
from  the  genius  and  characteristics  of  the 
man. 

But  from  the  ample  material  which  hb 
labors  in  the  closet  and  the  field  furnish, 
we  shall  present,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the 
picture  of  a  generous  and  magnanimous 
man,  with  genius  strengthened  by  indus- 
try ;  sternness  softened  by  kindness ;  an 
indomitable  will  governed  by  reflection ; 
ability  and  vigor  in  war,  combined  with  a 
love  of  peace  and  order ;  and  respect  and 
obedience  to  the  constituted  authorities  of 


his  country,  unimpaired  by  an  unshrink- 
ing maintenance  of  his  own  rights. 

The  early  career  of  Major  General  Seoti 
was  very  brilliant.  At  the  Gommence- 
ment  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  he 
was  promoted  to  a  Lieutenant  Colonelcy  of 
Artillery,  from  a  captaincy  of  light  Artil- 
lery. The  latter  commission  he  had  ao- 
cepted  in  1808,  after  the  passage  of  the 
non-intercourse  act,  and  when  the  danger 
of  war  with  Great  Britain  appearing  immi- 
nent. Congress  had  increased  the  army. 

At  the  time  that  General  Scott  became  a 
soldier,  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  his  native  state  of  Virginia,  hay- 
ing previously  received  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion at  William  and  Mary  college. 

With  the  events  of  the  war  of  1812-14, 
the  promotion  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
kept  pace.  He  was  soon  Adjutant  Gene- 
ral of  the  army,  next  Colonel  of  Artillery, 
then  Brigadier  General,  and  on  the  25th 
July,  1814,  ^^  For  his  distinguished  ser- 
vices in  the  successive  conflieta  of  Chip- 
pewa and  Niagara,  and  for  his  uniform 
gallantry  and  good  conduct  as  an  officer  in 
said  army,"  he  was  brevetted  a  Major 
General. 

He  attained  this  high  rank  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-eight  years.  In  the  battle 
of  Niagara  he  had  been  severely  wounded, 
and  when  the  proclamation  of  peace  fol- 
lowed in  February,  1815,  he  was  still 
suffering  from  the  efiect  of  his  wound, 
although  he  had  for  sometime  previously 
been  the  Commanding  General  at  Balti- 
more. 

The  plaudits  of  his  countrymen  still 
rang  in  his  ears.  Governor  Tompkins,  in 
presenting  to  him  a  year  later,  a  sword 
voted  by  the  State  of  New  York,  thus 
addressed  him :  '^  Your  military  career  is 
replete  with  splendid  events.  Without  des- 
cending into  too  much  minlittaieBs,  I  may 
briefly  refer  to  your  exploits  in  the  most 
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interestiiig  portion  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent. The  shores  of  Niagara,  from  Erie 
to  Ontario,  are  inscribed  with  jour  name, 
and  with  the  names  of  your  brave  com- 
panions. The  defeat  of  the  enemy  at  Fort 
George  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  me- 
morable conflict  on  the  phins  of  Chippewa, 
and  Uie  appalling  night  battle  on  the 
heights  of  JSiagara,  are  events  which  have 
added  new  celebrity  to  the  spots  where 
they  happened,  heightening  the  majesty  of 
the  stupendous  cataract,  by  combining 
with  its  natural  all  the  force  of  the  moral 
sublime. 

^'  The  admirers  of  the  great  in  nature, 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  will  forever 
visit  the  theatre  of  vour  achievements. — 
They  will  bear  to  their  distant  homos  the 
idea  of  this  mighty  display  of  nature,  and 
1^  associate  with  it  your  deeds  and  those 
of  your  brothers  in  arms.  And  so  long  as 
the  beautiful  and  sublime  shall  be  objects 
of  admiration  among  men  ;  so  long  as  the 
whelming  waters  of  £rio  shall  be  tumbled 
into  the  awful  depths  of  Niagara,  so  long 
ihill  the  splendid  actions  in  which  you 
had  so  conspicuous  a  share,  endure  ia  the 
■emory  of  man." 

Such  was  the  tone  of  public  sentiment 
wliieh  every  where  greeted  our  young  coun- 
tiyman,  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace,  but 
he  modestly  thought  that  whatever  industry, 
tod  viffor,  and  genius  had  heretofore  accom- 

eiea,  much  yet  remained  for  him  to  do 
re  he  could  hope  to  be  master  of  the 
sdenee  of  war.  Far  from  resting  upon 
the  laurels  he  had  gained,  in  what  has 
been  aptly  styled  the  second  war  of  inde- 

Endence,  he  obtained  permission  to  visit 
mt>pe  for  professional  improvement. — 
There,  by  personal  intercourse  with  Carnot, 
and  the  great  generals  of  the  French  em- 
pire ;  by  infection  of  fortifications ;  by 
witnflMtng  the  movements  and  discipline 
of  the  allied  armies,  and  in  the  collection  of 
books,  his  time  was  profitably  occupied,  and 
he  retomed  to  the  United  States  prepared 
to  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  which 
would  give  him  self-confidence  in  any 
fbtnre  war  in  which  his  country  might  be 
engaged. 

upon  his  return  he  was  not  idle.  In 
the  year  1831  he  published  a  volume  en- 
tided,  **  General  Regulations  for  the  Army" 
eoiitunii^*^^6ry  thing  necessary  for  tiic 
govemmeimf  troops  in  garrison,  in  camp, 


and  in  the  field.  In  ]  826,  as  president  of 
a  board  of  regular  officers  and  distinguished 
militia  generals,  he  reported : 

1.  A  plan  for  the  organisation  and 
instruction  of  the  whole  body  of  the  militia 
of  the  union. 

2.  A  system  of  tactics  for  the  artillery. 

3.  A  system   of  cavalry    tactics;  and 

4.  A  system  of  infantry  and  rifle  tactics. 

In  1835,  under  a  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, he  published  a  new  edition  in  three 
small  volumes  of  the  infantry  tacliss,  with 
all  the  improvements  made  thereon,  since 
the  general  peace  of  1815. 

Such  wore  the  labors  of  General  Scott, 
in  the  closet,  during  the  intervals  of  time 
when  he  was  not  actively  engaged  in  hi? 
military  duties ;  but  during  the  same 
period,  which  we  have  thus  hastily  run 
over,  his  military  avocations  were  by  no 
means  few  or  unimportant. 

The  war  with  the  Northwestern  Indians, 
commonly  called  the  Black  Hawk  war; 
the  direction  of  which  General  Scott  was 
ordered  to  assume  in  1832,  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  the  battle  of  the  Bad 
Axe,  August  2d,  the  day  before  Gen- 
eral Scott  had  joined  General  Atkinson, 
under  whom  the  operations  against  the 
Indians  had  until  that  time  been  con- 
ducted The  fugitive  Indians  were  soon 
afterwards  collected  and  brought  in  pris- 
oners. Treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Indians  soon  followed,  and  Gen- 
eral Scott  received  the  approbation  of  the 
government  for  his  conduct,  '^  during  a 
series  of  difficulties,  requiring  higher  moral 
courage  than  the  operations  of  an  active 
campaign,  under  ordinary  circumstances." 

Allusion  is  here  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  (General  Cass)  to  the  conduct  of 
Scott  during  the  presence  of  that  desolating 
scourge,  the  cholera.  His  conduct  is  thus 
described  by  an  eye-witness :  ''  The  Gene- 
ral's course  of  conduct  on  that  occasion 
should  establish  for  him  a  reputation  not  in- 
ferior to  that  which  he  has  earned  on  the 
battle  field,  and  should  exhibit  him  not  only 
as  a  warrior,  but  as  a  man — ^not  only  as  the 
hero  of  battles,  but  as  the  hero  of  humani- 
ty. He  visited  the  sick,  cheered  the  well, 
encouraged  the  attendants,  and  set  an  ex- 
ample to  all,  which  did  much  towards  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  a  panic,  scarcely 
less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  original  calami- 
ty.    The  mortality  was  appalling,  but  at 
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length,  on  the  8iih  of  September,  the  infec- 
tion disappeared."* 

We  pass  from  the  difficulties  sunnonnted 
in  the  Northwest  to  South  Carolina,  where 
General  Scott  soon  after  was  called  upon, 
in  his  position  as  the  commander  of  the 
troops,  to  exercise  all  his  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion. 

The  feelings  which  actuated  his  whole 
course  of  conduct  on  that  occasion,  are  thus 
described  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  a  distin- 
guished friend,  a  nullifier,  dated  Deo.  14th, 
1832,  from  Savannah :  "  I  have  always  en- 
tertained a  high  admiration  for  the  history 
and  character  of  South  Carolina,  and  acci- 
dent or  good  fortune  has  thrown  me  into  inti- 
macy, and  even  friendship,  with  almost  eve- 
ry leader  of  the  two  parties  which  now  divide 
and  agitate  the  State.  Would  to  God  they 
were  again  united,  as  during  the  late  war, 
when  her  federalists  vied  wiUi  the  republi- 
cans in  the  career  of  patriotism  and  glory, 
and  when  her  Legislature  came  powerfully 
to  the  aid  of  the  Union.  Well,  the  majori- 
ty among  you  have  taken  a  stand,  and  those 
days  of  general  harmony  may  never  return. 
What  an  awful  position  for  South  Caroli- 
na, as  well  as  for  the  other  States ! 

"1  cannot  follow  out  the  long,  dark  shades 
of  the  picture  that  presents  itself  to  my 
fears.  1  will  hope,  nevertheless,  for  the 
best.  But  I  turn  my  eyes  back,  and  good 
God  !  what  do  1  behold  ?  Impatient  South 
Carolina  could  not  wait — she  has  taken  a 
leap,  and  is  already  a  foreign  nation  ;  and 
the  great  names  of  Washington,  Franklin, 
Jefferson  and  Greene,  no  longer  compatriot 
with  yours,  or  those  of  Laurens,  Moultrie, 
Pinckney,  and  Marion  with  mine! 

*'  But  the  evil,  supposing  the  separation  to 
have  been  peaceable^  woidd  not  stop  there. 
When  one  member  shall  withdraw,  the 
whole  arch  of  the  Union  will  tumble  in. 
Out  of  the  broken  fragments  new  combi- 
nations will  arise.  We  should  probably 
have,  instead  of  one^  three  confederacies — a 
Northern,  Southern  and  Western  Union ; 
and  transmontane  Virginia,  your  native 
country,  not  belonging  to  the  South,  but 
torn  off  by  the  general  West.  I  turn  with 
horror  from  the  picture  I  have  only  sketched. 
I  have  said  it  is  dark  ;  let  but  one  drop  of 
blood  be  spilt  upon  the  canvass,  and  it  be- 
comes *  one  red. '  " 

*  Mansfield's  Life  of  Scott. 


Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction 
expressed  in  the  foregoing  letter,  the  con- 
duct of  Scott  throughout  these  difficulties 
between  the  United  States  and  South  Ca- 
rolina was  conciliatory  to  the  last  degree. 
"  He  was  resolved,  (says  the  Hon.  B.  W. 
Leigh,)  if  it  was  possible,  to  prevent  a  re- 
sort to  arms ;  and  nothing  coidd  have  been 
more  judicious  than  his  conduct.  Far  from 
being  prone  to  take  umbrage,  he  kept  his 
temper  under  the  strictest  guard,  and  was 
most  careful  to  avoid  giving  occasion  for 
offence ;  yet  he  held  himself  ready  to  act, 
if  it  should  become  necessary,  and  he  let  that 
be  distinctly  understood."  "  He  was  per- 
fectly successful,  when  the  least  impru- 
dence might  have  resulted  in  a  serious  col- 
lision." 

At  length  the  passage  of  the  celebrated 
compromise  act  by  Congress  caused  South 
Carolina  to  rescind  her  ordnance  of  nullifi- 
cation, and  the  officers  and  soldiers  and 
seamen  of  the  United  States  departed  with 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  every  act 
of  theirs,  during  the  apprehended  collision, 
had  been  dictated  by  kindness  to  their 
brethren  of  South  Carolina. 

In  1835,  the  Seminoles  of  Florida  broke 
out  into  open  hostilities  against  the  United 
States.  On  the  20th  of  January,  1836, 
General  Scott  was  ordered  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  that  quarter,  but  after  active  ope- 
rations Against  those  Indians  for  a  few 
months,  in  which  they,  by  scattering,  con- 
trived in  a  great  measure  to  avoid  colli- 
sion with  our  troops.  General  Scott  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  the  Creek  country,  in 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of 
subduing  that  tribe  of  Indians,  which  had 
meanwhile  also  engaged  in  hostilities. 

There  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  orga- 
nize the  volunteer  corps ;  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  five  hundred  Indians  had  al- 
ready surrendered  prisoners.  While  thus 
zealously  and  efficiently  engaged  in  the 
Creek  country.  General  Scott  was  sudden- 
ly re-called  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  upon  private  representations  made 
by  the  second  in  command  of  the  army  in 
the  field,  through  an  unauthorized  channel  of 
communication,  and  his  conduct  during  the 
Seminole  and  Creek  campaigns  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  Court  of  Inquiry. 

The  Court,  after  a  patient  and  laborions 
investigation  of  the  charge,  pronounced 
General  Soott^s  plan  of  the  Sendnole  cam- 
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pugn  "  well  devised  and  prosecuted  with 
energy,  steadiness  and  ability."  In  regard 
to  the  Creek  war,  they  said  "  the  plan  of 
campaign,  as  adopted  by  General  Scott, 
was  well  calculated  to  lead  to  successful 
results  ;  and  that  it  was  prosecuted  by  him, 
as  far  as  practicable,  with  zeal  and  ability, 
until  he  was  re-called  from  the  command." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1837,  in- 
surgent movements  commenced  with  the 
French  population  of  Canada  against  their 
government.  These  movements  were  close- 
ly followed  by  the  enrollment  of  large  num- 
bers of  sympathisers  among  the  border  po- 
pulation of  the  United  Sta,t<js.  "Thou- 
sands and  thousands  met  in  lodges  all  along 
the  frontier,  oaths  of  secrecy  were  admin- 
istered, principal  leaders  appointed,  Gene- 
rals and  Staff  Officers  chosen,  and  at  least 
for  Upper  Canada,  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment tbrmed.  The  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  issued  his  proclamation,  enjoin- 
ing all  good  citizens  to  observe  the  strictest 
neutrality  towards  the  British  provinces. 
It  had  but  little  effect."* 

The  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens, 
«nd  even  those  in  the  State  arsenals,  within 
reach  of  the  borders,  were  soon  seized  or 
purloined,  thus  affording  equipments  to  the 
American  Canada  Patriots.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  these  people  passed  over  from 
Schlosser  to  Navy  Island,  within  the  British 
line,  but  the  insurgent  movement  in  Cana- 
da had  meantime  been  apparently  crushed. 

A  small  steamboat,  called  the  Caroline, 
was  employed  by  the  Canada  sympathisers 
between  Navy  Island  and  vSchlosscr,  on  the 
American  shore,  as  a  ferry  boat .  The  fii-st 
night  the  boat  commenced  her  trips  the 
British  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  Chippe- 
wa, passed  over  to  the  American  town  of 
Schlosser,  killed  one  citizen  and  wounded 
aeronil  otJiers,  and  after  firing  the  boat  cut 
her  loose  from  her  fastenings  and  sent  her 
over  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  as  was  be- 
lieved by  many  at  the  time,  with  several 
wounded  Americans  on  board. t 

This  national  outrage  greatly  inflamed 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  General  Scott,  then  in  Wa.sh- 
ington,  was  ordered  to  the  frontier,  and 
clothed  with  full  power  to  call  for  militia  to 
enforce  the  act  of  neutrality,  to  defend  our 

*  Mansfield,  p.  388. 
t  Minafidd. 


territory  against  invasion,  or  to  maintain 
peace  throughout  the  borders. 

During  the  winter  of  1838-9,  he  was 
busy  in  exorcising  his  influence  for  peace. 
He  allowed  himself  no  repose.  He  passed 
frequently  along  the  frontier — sometimes 
along  the  Detroit,  and  sometimes  on  the 
north  line  of  Vermont,  and,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  of  peace-maker,  he  ad- 
dressed on  a  line  of  eight  hundred  miles, 
immense  gatherings  of  sympathisers  as  well 
as  other  citizens.  He  in  those  addresses 
acknowledged  that  the  burning  of  the  Ca- 
roline was  a  national  outrage  which  called 
for  explanation  and  satisfaction ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  reminded  our  incensed 
citizens  that  we  lived  under  a  government 
of  laws.  That  a  republic  can  have  no  sure 
foundation  except  in  the  general  intelli- 
gence, virtue,  respect,  and  obedience  to 
law,  of  its  people  ;  that  if,  in  the  attempt 
to  force  on  our  unwilling  neighbors  inde- 
pendence and  free  institutions,  we  had  first 
to  spurn  and  trample  under  foot  treaty  sti- 
pulations and  laws  made  by  our  own  repre- 
sentatives, we  should  greatly  hazard  free 
institutions  at  home  ;  that  no  government 
can  or  ought  to  exist,  for  a  moment,  after 
losing  the  power  of  executing  its  obligations 
to  foreign  countries,  and  of  enforcing  its 
own  at  home ;  that  such  power  depended  in 
a  republic  chiefly  on  the  people  themselves ; 
that  we  had  a  treaty  with  England,  bind- 
ing us  to  the  strictest  observance  of  amity, 
or  all  the  duties  of  good  neighborhood  with 
adjoining  provinces,  and  also  an  act  of  Con- 
gress for  enforcing  those  solemn  obliga- 
tions ;  that  the  treaty  and  the  laws  were  as 
binding  on  the  honor  and  conscience  of 
every  American  freeman,  as  if  he  had  spe- 
cially voted  for  each ;  that  this  doctrine 
was  of  the  very  essence  of  a  civilized  re- 
public, and  that  the  neglect  of  it  could  not 
fail  to  sink  us  into  anarchy  and  universal 
contempt. 

That  the  whole  subject  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  the  regularly  elected  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  country ;  that  there  was 
no  doubt  the  President  would  make  the 
proper  demand,  and  failing  to  obtain  satis- 
faction, would  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
Congress. 

Such  harangues  from  the  mouth  of  a 

soldier,  not  unknown  to  fame,  produced  the 

happiest  effect.    Masses  of  patriots  broke  off 

^  and  returned  to  their  homes,  and  the  friends 
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of  order  were  encouraged  to  come  out  in 
support  of  order. 

On  the  lOih  of  April,  1838,  Gen.  Soott 
was  ordered  to  take  measures  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Cherokees  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  duty  was  happily  accom- 
plished without  bloodshed,  although  large 
bodies  of  troops  had  been  assembled  in  their 
country  with  a  view  to  force  the  emigration 
of  the  reluctant  Cherokees.  The  instruc- 
tions of  the  General  to  the  troops,  and  his 
counsels  to  the  Cherokees  themselves,  dic- 
tated by  the  spirit  of  the  philanthropist, 
effected  this  happy  result. 

Scott  was  again  soon  on  the  Northeastern 
frontiers,  where  hostile  movements  were  on 
foot  in  relation  to  what  was  known  as  the 
Disputed  Territory.  Our  space  does  not 
permit  us  to  say  more  than  that  he  again 
appeared  as  a  pacificator,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  an  early  friendship  between 
himself  and  Sir  John  Harvey,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Brunswick,  as  well  as  by  his 
active  exertions  in  Maine,  he  was  enabled 
to  prevent  collisions  which  might  have  re- 
sulted in  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain. 

In  1839,  in  the  National  Whig  Conven- 
tion at  Harrisburgh,  the  name  of  Scott 
was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  He  received  62  votes,  and 
the  nomination  fell  on  General  Harrison. 

In  1841,  upon  the  death  of  General 
Macomb,  Scott  was  appointed  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Army,  with  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Washington,  where  he  continued  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  until  he  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Army  in  Mex- 
ico. 

The  war  with  Mexico  broke  out  in  May, 
1846.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the 
causes  of  that  war,  but  the  Administration 
of  Mr.  Polk  held,  that,  Texas,  before  her 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  having 
declared  the  Rio  Grande  to  be  her  boun- 
dary with  Mexico,  and  the  United  States 
haying,  by  the  act  of  annexation,  taken 
upon  themselves  the  onus  of  settling  the 
question  of  boundary,  and  Mexico  having 
refused  to  enter  into  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions for  the  settlement  of  that  and  other 
disputed  questions,  and  having  refused  even 
to  receive  a  Minister  from  the  United 
States,  it  had  become  necessary  to  take 
other  measures  for  sustaining  the  claims  of 
Texas  and  the  United  States. 


In  this  position  of  affairs,  Geneml  Taylor, 
then  in  command  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Nueces,  was  ordered  to  take  post  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  obey- 
ing this  order,  a  detachment  from  his  com- 
mand was  surprised  and  assaulted  by  an 
overwhelming  Mexican  force,  and  a  num- 
ber of  American  soldiers  killed,  wounded^ 
and  taken  prisoners. 

As  soon  as  news  of  this  event  reached 
Washington,  Congress  declared,  by  a  large 
majority,  that  war  existed  by  the  act  of 
Mexico,  and  measures  were  taken  to  vindi- 
cate the  rights  and  honor  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  state  of  anxious  feeling  then  pre- 
vailing. General  Scott  was  freely  consulted 
by  the  Admuiistration,  and  it  was  intimated 
to  him,  that  he  was  to  command  the  Army 
about  to  be  raised,  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  at  once  set  himself  assidu  • 
Qusly  at  work  in  arranging  the  necessary 
detsols,  for  organizing  and  dispatching  the 
volunteers,  authorized  by  the  act  of  the 
13th  of  May,  made  known  to  him  on  the 
17th  of  that  month.  This  bill  was  de- 
fective, in  not  providing  a  sufficient  staff, 
or  sufficient  company  officers,  for  the  regi- 
ments about  to  be  raised,  and  General 
Scott  at  once  prepared  a  supplemental  bill» 
to  provide  for  these  deficiencies.  This  bill, 
the  Secretary  of  War  promised  to  press 
upon  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  on  the 
19th  of  May,  he  went  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee for  that  purpose,  but  at  the  same 
time  caused  to  be  inserted  a  first  section, 
providing  for  two  additional  Major-Gen- 
erals,  and  four  Brigadier-Generals,  for  the 
regular  Army. 

The  section  had  been  introduced  without 
the  knowledge  of  General  Scott,  and  it 
was  then  known  to  him  that  party  leaders 
had  protested  against  his  being  charged 
with  the  war.  Indeed,  Mr.  Senator  Ben- 
ton, in  advocating  the  measure,  avowed  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  Admioistration  to 
appoint  party  Generals  to  conduct  the 
war.  "  Generals,''  said  he,  "  are  wanted, 
who  would  look  to  the  authority  which 
appointed  them.  Political  talent,  more 
than  mere  military  skill,  is  needed  to 
conduct  an  invasion  successfully." 

On  the  1 8th  of  May,  General  Scott  had 
written  to  General  Taylor,  informing  him 
that  heavy  re-inforcements  were  to  be  sent 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  that  he  had  been 
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desigiiated  fbr  the  command  of  the  aug- 
mented annj.  He  added,  he  feared  that, 
with  the  utmost  e£forts,  the  reinforcements 
could  not  be  put  on  the  Rio  Grande  be- 
fore the  1st  of  September,  and  that  he  did 
not  expect  to  assume  the  command  much 
before  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  al- 
luded to.  This  letter  was  read  by  Mr. 
Marc  J,  before  it  was  dispatched,  and  one 
paragraph  in  the  letter  stricken  out,  upon 
Lis  suggestion. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Marcj 
undertook,  on  the  20th,  two  days  later,  to 
lecture  General  Scott  on  |iis  delay,  in  not 
repairing  at  once  to  the  scat  of  war.     The 
Secretaiy  well  knew,  at  the  time,  the  avo- 
cations of  the  General-in-Chief;  that  much 
yet  remained  for  him  to  do  in  Washington, 
towards  preparing  supplies,  &c.,  for  the 
invading  army,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
General  Scott,  military  operations  could 
not  be  pushed  from  the  Rio  Grande  before 
the  Ist  of  September.     From  this  unusual 
and  unjustifiable  proceeding,  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  War — this  condemna- 
tion in  advance — it  was  apparent  to  Gen- 
eral  Scott,  that  the   Administration  had 
lent  itself  to  what  seemed  the  popular  be- 
lief at  that  time,  that  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men  could  be  collected,  equipped, 
thrown  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  and  be  in 
condition  to  commence  military  operations 
immediately;  or  else,  that  the  acsign  of 
the  lecture  of  the  Secretary  was  to  make 
nse  of  this  popular  belief,  for  the  purpose 
of  hurrying  hun  off  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
before  ue  necessary  preparations  had  been 
made,  or  the  troops  collected,  and  after- 
wards charge  the  necessary  delays  which 
must   occur,  before    military    operations 
could  be  commenced,  to  his  inefficiency, 
and  recaU  him. 

it  was  under  these  circumstances,  that 
General  Scott  wrote  his  letter  of  the  21st 
of  May,  1846,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy. 
In  that  letter,  and  the  subsequent  corres- 
pondence, he  recited,  in  detail,  the  work 
that  must  be  done,  to  collect  together,  to 
transport,  to  equip,  and  supply  an  army. 
He  proved  conclusively,  that  the  army, 
materials  of  war,  transportation,  and  sup- 
plicfli  could  not  be  in  readiness  before  the 
1st  of    September.      He   then  remarks, 
^'  All  that  1  have  but  sketched,  I  deem  to 
be  not  only  useful  to  success,  but  indispen- 
sable.    As  a  soldier,  1  make  this  assertion, 


without  the  fear  of  contradiction  from  any 
honeU  and  candid,  soldier." 

^'  Against  the  ad  captandum  condem- 
nation of  all  other  persons,  whoever  may 
be  designated  for  the  high  command  in 
question,  there  can  be  no  reliance,  in  his 
absence,  other  than  the  active,  candid,  and 
steady  support  of  his  government.  If  I 
cannot  have  that  sure  basis  to  rest  upon, 
it  will  be  infinitely  better  for  the  country, 
(not  to  speak  of  my  personal  security,) 
that  some  other  commander  of  the  new 
army  against  Mexico  should  be  selected. 
No  matter  who  he  may  be,  he  shall  at  least 
be  judged  and  supported  by  me,  in  this 
office  and  every  where  else,  as  I  would  de- 
sire, if  personally  in  that  command,  to  bo 
judged  and  supported." 

These  representations  of  Scott  had  no 
effect  at  the  time.  The  fiat  of  party  was 
made  to  over-ride  all  patriotic  considera- 
tions. The  assertion  that  the  army  could 
not  commence  operations  from  the  Rio 
Grande  until  the  1st  of  September  was  ri- 
diculed. General  Scott  was  himself  cari- 
catured, and  Mr.  Marcy  replied  on  tho 
25th,  that  the  country  would  feel  impa- 
tient if  the  volunteers  were  to  remain  in- 
active on  the  Rio  Grande  till  the  1st  of 
September,  and  concluded  by  informing 
Scott,  that  his  services  would  be  confined 
to  the  City  of  Washington  and  to  the  pre- 
parations for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
hostilities  against  Mexico. 

But  this  action  of  the  government  was 
not  destined  to  endure.  Subsequent  events 
of  the  war  verified  the  sagacity  of  the  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Administration  to  falsify 
his  predictions,  the  army  could  not  com- 
mence its  operations  from  the  Rio  Grande 
until  September. 

Meantime  Scott  remained  in  Washing- 
ton, conscious  that  public  opinion  would  do 
him  justice  with  the  verification  of  his  cal- 
culations, and  doing  all  that  he  could  do  in 
that  position  towards  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  His  reliance  upon  pub- 
lic sentiment  was  not  misplaced. 

When  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  began,  the  idea  was 
cherished,  that  by  beating  such  forces  as 
Mexico  might  assemble  in  defence  of  her 
more  remote  provinces  we  might  "  con- 
quer a  peace."  Besides,  the  army  then 
under  General  Taylor  on  tho  Rio  Grande, 
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for  the  Invasion  of  Tamaulipas  and  New 
Leon,  another  army  was  placed  under 
General  Wool  to  over-run  Chihuahtia,  a 
third  under  General  Keamj  for  the  con- 
quest of  New  Mexico,  and  a  fourth  de- 
tachment, afterwards  to  fall  under  the 
command  of  Kearny,  In  California. 

Now  Mexico  and  California  were  soon 
under  American  Government.  Wool  had 
made  a  lonoj  march  without  encounterinoj 
opposition,  and  Taylor  had  in  September 
fought  the  battle  of  Monterey,  after  having 
previously  in  May  gained  the  brilliant 
victories  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  within 
the  boundaries  claimed  by  the  United 
States. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  uninterrupt- 
ed successes,  the  probability  of  a  peace 
with  Mexico  was  as  remote  as  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration in  October  appears  to  have  become 
satisfied  that  something  else  should  be  done 
to  accomplish  an  end  at  that  time  sincere- 
ly desired.  Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of 
October,  the  Secretary  of  War  writes  to 
General  Taylor,  "  it  is  believed  that  Vera 
Cruz  may  be  taken  ;  and  having  posses- 
sion of  that  city,  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d' 
Ulloa  might  probably  be  reduced  or  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  If  the  expedition 
could  go  forth  without  the  object  being 
known  to  the  enemy,  it  is  supposed  that 
four  thousand  troops  would  be  a  sufficient 
force  for  the  enterprize,  receiving  as  they 
would  the  co-operation  of  our  naval  force 
on  the  Gulf;  but  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  of  them  should  be  of  the 
regular  army,  and  under  the  command  of 
officers  best  calculated  for  such  an  under- 
takinnr."  This  letter  of  Mr.  Marcy  shows 
that  the  proposed  exhibition  was  to  be  a 
detachment  from  the  main  army  under 
General  Taylor ;  that  the  detachment  was 
to  be  commanded  by  Major-General 
Patterson  ;  that  General  Taylor  must  not 
make  such  detachment  if  it  interfered  ma- 
terially with  his  plan  of  operations,  and 
that  it  was  hoped  to  carry  Vera  Cruz  by 
a  coup'de-main^  without  looking  to  ulteri- 
or operations  from  that  point ;  and,  that  if 
unforseon  difficulties  in  regard  to  Vera 
Cruz  should  arise,  the  movement  should 
be  turned  against  Tampico.  The  Brazos 
Santiago  was  designated  as  the  place  of 
cmbarcation  of  the  detachment.  No 
siege   preparations  were  made ;   and  the 


whole  tenor  of  the  despatch  to  General 
Taylor  as  well  as  the  instructions  to  Gen- 
eral Patterson,*  shew  that  Mr.  Marcj 
still  proposed  nothing  more  than  par- 
tial operations.  He  tells  General  Patter- 
son, "Our  object  is  to  strike  an  ef- 
fective blow  at  the  enemy ;  and  if  Vera 
Cruz  can  be  taken  and  by  that  means  the 
castle  of  San  Juan  d'  Ulloa  reduced,  it 
would  be  an  important  point  in  the  war  ; 
but  the  force  which  is  proposed  to  be  sent 
against  that  place,  or  the  largest  which 
could  be  assembled  for  that  purpose  with- 
out materially  interfering  with  other  opera- 
tions, may  not  be  sufficient  to  insure  rea- 
sonable hopes  of  success,  provided  the  ene- 
my should  anticipate  our  design  upon  that 
place  in  season  to  strengthen  its  defences 
and  greatly  increase  his  forces  at  that  point. " 
"  If  Vera  Cruz  should,  all  circumstances 
considered,  be  found  to  be  too  dangerous 
an  enterprize  to  be  attempted,  your  atten- 
tion will  then  be  directed  to  the  capture 
of  Tampico." 

As  soon  as  these  views  of  the  govern- 
ment came  to  the  knowledge  of  General 
Scott,  he  expressed  himself  strongly  against 
them.  He  tells  Mr.  Marcy,  October  27  : 
"  Unless  with  a  view  to  a  second  or  new  line 
of  operations,  I  regard  the  possession,  by 
us,  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  its  castle 
San  Juan  d'  Ulloa,  ew  a  step  towards  com- 
pelling  Mexico  to  sue  for  peace^  as  not 
likely  to  be  worth  one-tenth  of  the  lives, 
time,  and  money,  which  their  capture  would 
cost  us.  In  other  words,  I  am  persuaded 
that  our  possession  of  those  places  would 
be  of  but  very  little  more  value  than  the 
present  strict  blockade  of  the  port ;  unless, 
as  intimated  above,  the  capture  should  be 
promptly  followed  by  a  march  thence,  with 
a  competent  force,  upon  the  capital.  To 
conquer  a  peace  I  am  now  persuaded  that 
we  must  take  the  city  of  Mexico,  or  place 
it  in  imminent  danger  of  capture,  and 
mainly  through  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz." 
Full  details  are  given  by  General  Scott  in 
his  memorandum  on  the  subject  for  the  or- 
ganization, embarkation,  and  landing  of 
the  force  necessary  for  the  undertaking, 
and  on  November  12,  in  a  supplemental 
memorandum,  he  writes  :  "To  divide  our 
forces  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande  and  in 
the   direction  of  Monterey  and   SaltiUoy 

•  See  Pub.  Doc,  No.  60,  p.  360. 
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equitably  and  wisely  between  the  two  lines 
of  operations  npon  the  enemies'  capital, 
the  positive  instrnctions  of  the  govern- 
ment wiU  be  needed,  besides  the  pre- 
sence on  the  theatre  of  war  of  the  high- 
est in  army  rank.  The  latter,  I  beg  to 
flay,  is  the  proper  officer  to  carry  out  on  the 
spot,  the  instrnctions  of  government  in  re- 
spect to  that  division,  and  to  direct  the 
principal  attacking  column  on  and  from 
Vera  Cmi," 

On  the  18th  of  November,  General 
Scott  was  told  by  the  President  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  fDr  this  service,  and  on 
the  dOth,  he  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  at 
Ae  reouest  of  the  latter,  a  draft  of  the 
instrnctions  required.  These  instructions 
were  of  a  definite  and  precise  character. 
The  duties  that  he  was  to  perform  were 
distinctly  stated ;  the  manner  in  which  the 
necessary  force  was  to  be  obtained  was 
pren^-and  the  let  of  February  made  the 
point  of  time  in  which  it  was  desirable  to 
nuh  the  point  of  descent. 

The  jSecretary  did  not  adopt  these  spe- 
eifie  instructions,  but  wrote  to  General 
Seott  on  the  23d,  "  to  repair  to  Mexico,  to 
teks  command  of  all  the  forces  there  as- 
Kmbled  ;  and  particularly  to  organize  and 
ttt  on  foot  an  expedition  to  operate  on  the 
Golf  coast,  if,  on  arriving  at  the  theatre  of 
tetion,  yon,  (General  Scott,)  shall  deem 
it  to  be  practicable.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
eontrol  your  operations  by  definite  instruc- 
fioDS,  but  you  are  left  to  prosecute  them  as 
joor  judgment,  under  a  full  view  of  all  the 
mamstances,  shall  dictate.  The  work  is 
kfiire  yon,  and  the  means  provided,  or  to 
be  provided,  for  accomplishing  it  are  com- 
■itted  to  yon,  in  the  full  confidence  that 
jaa,  will  use  them  to  the  best  advantage." 

No  confidence  could  apparently  be 
mater,  and  General  Scott,  before  leaving 
Washington,  wrote  to  several  eminent 
friends :  *'  The  President  has  behaved 
wMyJ*  His  expectations  of  support  and 
sympathy  from  his  Government  were  soon, 
kowerer,  disappointed.  While  on  the  route 
is  the  Rio  Grande  at  New  Orleans,  he  first 
heard  that  the  project  was  entertained  of 
eiealing  the  office  of  Lieutenant-General 
hi  the  purpose  of  superseding  him  in  his 
Ugh  dutiee.  He  scouted  the  idea  that  the 
Pmdent  could  be  guilty  of  such  an  act  of 
treacheiy,  but  ere  long  a  public  message  to 
Cofigrefli,  recommending  the  creation  of 


the  office,  and  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Senator  Benton  would  fill  it,  if  created, 
disappointed  this  false  hope,  and  convinced 
him  that  instead  of  expecting  active  aid  and 
support  from  home,  he  must  look  to  having 
his  operations  delayed,  if  not  thwarted,  by 
opposition  from  the  Administration,  in  or- 
der to  promote  their  political  soheme. 

Far  from  being  awed  or  deterred  by  the 
developments  before  him,  his  faculties  were 
invigorated,  and  ho  exhibited  to  those 
around  him  a  moral  and  intellectual  great- 
ness, rising  superior  to  the  pressure  of  ad- 
verse circumstances. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  plan  which 
General  Scott  proposed  for  the  conquest  of 
a  peace  was,  to  capture  Vera  Cruz,  and 
thence  by  incessant  and  vigorous  move- 
ments, either  to  "  take  the  city  of  Mexico, 
or  place  it  in  imminent  danger  of  capture." 
The  plan  of  the  Administration,  until  this 
suggestion  was  adopted,  had  been,  not  to 
interfere  with  any  plan  of  operations  which 
General  Taylor  might,  have,  but  in  addition 
to  such  operations,  to  strike  at  the  enemy 
on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico,  provided 
their  suggestion  met  with  General  Taylor's 
approval. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  General 
Taylor's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
dated  October  15,  was  received  in  Wash- 
ington. In  that  letter.  General  Taylor 
thus  expresses  himself:  "It  maybe  ex- 
pected that  I  should  give  my  views  as  to 
the  policy  of  occupying  a  defensive  line,  to 
which  I  have  above  alluded.  I  am  free  to 
confess,  that  in  view  of  the  difficulties  and 
expense  attending  a  movement  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  and  particularly  in 
view  of  the  unsettled  and  revolutionary 
character  of  the  Mexican  Government,  the 
occupation  of  such  a  line  seems  to  me  the 
best  course  that  can  be  adopted.  The  line 
taken  might  be  either  that  on  which  we 
propose  to  insist  as  the  boundary  between 
the  republics — say  that  of  the  Rio  Grande 
— or  the  line  to  which  we  have  advanced, 
viz  :  the  Sierra  Madre,  includmg  Chihua- 
hua and  Sante  Fe.  The  former  line  could 
be  held  with  a  much  smaller  force  than  the 
latter ;  but  even  the  line  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  could  be  held  with  a  force  greatly 
less  than  would  bo  required  for  an  active 
campaign.  Monterey  controls  the  great 
outlet  from  the  interior. 

'^  Should  the  Government  determine  to 
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strike  a  decisiye  blow  at  Mexico,  it  is  my 
opinion  chat  the  foroe  should  land  near 
Vera  Cruz  or  Alvarado ;  and  after  estab- 
lishing a  secure  depot,  march  thence  on  the 
capital.  The  amount  of  troops  required 
for  this  service  would  not  fall  short,  in  my 
judgment,  of  25,000  men,  of  which  at  least 
10,000  should  be  regular  troops." 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Government 
had,  previously  to  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
determined  upon  striking  this  decisive  blow, 
and  designated  General  Scott  for  the  com- 
mand. He  at  once,  upon  reading  General 
Taylor's  letter,  submitted  the  following 
propositions  : 

''  I  have  hastily  read  General  Taylor's 
dispatches,  which  arrived  last  night.  I 
suppose  that  the  war  must  go  forward,  and 
not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  warlike 
a  peace  J  which  would  be  as  bad,  or  worse, 
than  a  peace  like  a  war^  involving  an  in- 
definite period  of  time  and  waste  of  money. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  propose  : 

1 .  That  for  the  expedition  against  Vera 
Cruz,  5,000  Regulars  and  four  small  bri- 
gades of  Volunteers,  making,  say,  6,000 
men,  with  two  Volunteer  Major  Generals, 
and  four  Volunteer  Brigadier  Generals,  to  be 
taken  from  the  forces  now  under  Major  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  or  under  orders  to  join  him, 
although  he  may  be,  for  a  time,  reduced  to 
a  strictly  defensive  position  at  Monterey. 

2.  Tiiattotho  11,000  men,  (Regulars 
and  Volunteers  as  above,)  there  be  added, 
say,  4,000  Volunteers,  to  be  divided  among 
the  four  old  brigades,  taken  as  above,  or  to 
be  placed  under  two  new  Volunteer  Briga- 
diers, to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
according  to  his  pleasure. 

3.  That  the  new  Volunteers,  (nine  re- 
giments,) be  organized  and  despatched  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  also  the  construc- 
tion of  the  boats  for  embarbation  and  de- 
barkation, in  order  that  the  whole  expedi- 
tion may  be  afloat  and  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande  by  the  15th  of  January,  or,  at  the 
very  latest,  the  Ist  of  February,  so  as  to 
leave  good  time  for  operations  on  the  Gulf 
coast  before  the  return  of  the  yellow  fever, 
to  be  apprehended  in  April,  but  always 
certain  in  May. 

4.  That,  to  enable  Major  General  Tay- 
lor to  resume  offensive,  or,  at  least,  threat- 
ening  movements  from  Monterey  upon 
Saltillo,  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  &c.,  pend- 
ing the  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz,  if 


posdble,  to  send  him  recruits  to  fill  up  the 
regular  corps  left  with  him,  and  also  the 
remainder,  say,  3,500  new  Volunteers,  of 
the  nine  regiments. 

5.  Tliat,  to  give  the  certainty  of  greater 
activity  and  success  to  the  two  attacking 
columns,  it  is  respectftilly  suggested  that 
the  President  call  for  adcQtional  regiments 
of  Volunteers. 

[6  and  7  proposes  other  details  for  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  and  strength  of  the 
force.] 

(Signed.)        Winpield  Scott. 

Washington,  Nov.  21, 1846." 

The  instructions  of  the  Secretary,  dated 
the  23d  of  November,  giving  the  whole 
direction  of  the  war  to  General  Scott,  fol- 
lowed ;  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  While  on  the  route  from  New 
York,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  General 
Taylor,  intimating  his  proposed  theatre  of 
operations,  and  expressing  his  regret  that, 
in  order  to  act  upon  the  new  line  of  opera- 
tions in  time  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  pesti- 
lence at  Vera  Cruz,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  reduce  General  Taylor  for  a  time  to  stand 
on  the  defensive.  In  this  letter,  and  a  8ub« 
sequent  one  from  New  Orleans,  he  also 
informed  General  Taylor  that  he  should  be 
at  Camargo  in  order  freely  to  consult  with 
him.  When,  however.  General  Scott  ar- 
rived at  the  Brazos  Santiago  on  the  27th  of 
December,  he  learned  that  General  Wool, 
with  his  column,  was  at  Paras  ;  General 
Worth  at  Saltillo ;  General  Butler  at 
Monterey ;  General  Patterson  on  the  march 
from  Matamoras  to  Victoria ;  and  General 
Taylor  himself  with  Twiggs'  Division  of 
Regulars  and  Quitman's  Brigade  of  Volun- 
teers, in  march  from  Monterey  to  Victoria. 
These  movements  and  dispositions  were 
undertaken  by  General  Taylor,  as  he  ex- 
plained in  a  communication  to  the  War 
Department,  dated  December  8,  for  the 
occupation  and  defence  of  the  line  of  the 
Sierra  Madre.  This  communication  was 
not,  however,  known  to  General  Scott  at 
that  time,  and  it  has  been  seen  that  his  de- 
sign was  not  to  occupy  the  extensive  line 
which  Greneral  Taylor  had  thus  marked  out 
for  defence,  but  only  leave  with  the  latter 
a  sufficient  force  for  the  defence  of  Monte- 
rey and  the  line  of  communications  thence 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  embark  with  the 
remaining  force  for  Vera  Cruz,  with  a  view 
to  ulterior  operations  against  the  capital. 
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Not  being  able  personally  to  consult 
with  General  Taylor  upon  his  arriyal  at 
Camargo,  General  Scott  issued  his  orders 
for  the  execution  of  his  plan  of  operations. 
The  force  to  be  diyided  was  a  limited 
one.     The  operations  against  Vera  Cruz 
vnd  the  capital  of  Mexico  were  first  in  im- 
portance.  General  Taj  lor  had  himself  de- 
clared, that,  for  such  operations,  25,000 
men  were  necessary,  of  whom  at  least  10,000 
should  be  regular  troops.     General  Scott, 
for  those  operations,  took  but  half  the  force 
which  Taylor  had  estimated  to  be  necessary, 
mnd  he  left  with  Taylor  a  larger  force  than  the 
latter  a  short  time  preyiously  had  left  with 
Worth  and  Wool  to  hold  Saltillo.     Tay- 
lor,  too,  had,  before  the  battle  of  Bucna 
Tista,  and  after  the  division  of  troops,  de- 
dared,  that  the  force  under  him  would, 
doabtlesB,  enable  him  to  hold  the  positions 
that  he  then  occupied,  and  this  was  all  that 
ha  was  required  to  do.     In  fact,  it  was 
more,  as  Monterey,  seventy  miles  in  rear 
of  the  position  he  then  held,  had  been  dc- 
Hgnated  as  the  head  of  his  line,  in  confor- 
mity with  hb  own  suggestion,  made  in  his 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  15th 
of  October,  that  ^'  Monterey  controls  the 
great  oaUet  from  the  interior." 

It  was  all  important,  too,  at  the  time  that 
the  diyiaon  of  troops  was  made,  that  the 
descent  upon  Vera  Cruz  should  take  place 
before  the  breaking  out  of  yellow  fever  on 
the  coast,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary 
tiiat  the  division  should  be  made  at  once. 
Thai  this  policy  was  wise  is  proved  by  sub- 
■eqaent  eyents,  ending  in  the  conquest  of  a 
peace.     That  General  Scott  did  not  take 
a  larger  share  of  troops  than  his  duties  re- 
quired has  neyer  been  pretended.     And 
uat  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  would  be 
perfectly  covered  by  the  occupation  of  the 
only  practicable  road  for  artillery  from  San 
Liua  to  the  Lower  Kio  Grande,  is  too  evi- 
dent to  require  demonstration.     The  whole 
eorrespoadence,  too,  of  General  Taylor  with 
General  Scott  and  the  War  Department, 
preyions  to  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  shows 
that  General  Taylor  did  not  then  consider 
hia  poflition  a  hazardous  one.     He  writes 
a  abort  time  previously  that  Santa  Anna 
had  been  elected  President  and  gone  to 
the  dty  of  Mexico ;   that  detachments  of 
Ae  Mexican  army  haye  been  sent  from 
San  Luis  in  the  direction  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  that  the  army  at  San    Luis  were 


suffering  for  want  of  supplies.  His  dis- 
appointment does  not  appear  at  that 
time  to  have  arisen  from  the  hazardous 
nature  of  the  duties  with  which  he  was 
charged,  but  rather  that  the  main  body  of 
the  American  army  under  Scott  was  about 
to  engage  in  active  operations  in  the  heart 
of  the  enemies'  country,  while  he  was  left 
in  comparative  inactivity,  simply  to  hold  a 
defensive  position.  To  this  feeling  Gene- 
ral Scott  responds,  in  writing  to  Taylor,  on 
the  26th  of  January,  thus:  *' You  intimate 
a  preference  for  service  in  my  particular 
expedition,  to  remaining  in  your  present 
position  with  greatly  reduced  numbers.  I 
can  most  truly  respond,  that  to  take  you 
with  me,  as  second  in  command,  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  my  personal  delight,  and 
1  confidently  believe,  to  the  success  of  that 
expedition.  But  I  could  not  propose  it  to 
you  and  for  two  reasons,  either  of  which  was 
conclusive  with  mc  at  the  moment :  1st.  I 
thought  you  would  be  left  in  a  higher  and 
more  responsible  position  where  you  are  ; 
and  2d.  1  knew  that  it  was  not  contemplated 
by  the  government  to  supersede  you  in,  or  to 
take  you  from  that  immediate  command." 

If  such  were  Taylor's  feelings,  we  may 
sympathize  with  the  gallant  soldier  under  his 
personal  disappointment,  in  being  left 
behind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  do  jus- 
tice to  his  commander,  who,  knowing 
that  to  conquer  a  peace,  the  war  must 
go  forward  at  once  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
Capital  of  Mexico,  also  felt  that  the  iron 
nerve  of  Zachary  Taylor  would  secure  the 
safety  of  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell 
upon  or  explain  the  vexatious  delays  which 
occurred  in  providing  transportation  for  the 
command  of  Scott,  or  the  uncertainty  in 
which  he  was  long  kept  from  the  non-arri- 
val of  the  material  of  war  to  be  provided 
for  his  expedition — but  we  at  once  follow 
him  to  Tampico,  where  he  issued  the  fol- 
lowing orders,  which,  being  rigidly  executed, 
perhaps  effected  as  important  consequences 
as  any  other  act  perform  :d  during  the  bril- 
liant campaign  which  then  impended : 

Head  Quarters  of  the  Army,  ? 

Tampico^  February  19,  1847. ) 

GENERAL  ORDERS, ) 
No.  20.  J 

1.  It  may  well  be  apprehended  that  many 
grave  offences  not  provided  for  in  the  act  of 
Congress '^establishmg  rules  and  articles  for 
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the  government  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
Slates,"  approved  April  10, 1806,  may  be  a^n 
committed — by,  or  upon,  individuals  of  those 
armies,  in  Mexico,  pending  the  existing  war 
between  the  two  Republics.  Allusion  is  here 
made  to  atrocities,  any  one  of  which,  if  com- 
mitted within  the  United  States  or  their  orga- 
nized territories,  would,  of  course,  be  tried  and 
severely  punished  by  the  ordinary  pr  civil 
courts  of  the  land. 

2.  Assassination;  murder;  maUcious  stab- 
bing or  maiming;  rape;  malicious  assault  and 
battery ;  robbery ;  theft ;  the  wanton  desecra- 
tion of  churches,  cemeteries  or  other  religious 
edifices  and  fixtures,  and  the  destruction,  except 
by  order  of  a  superior  officer,  of  public  or  pri- 
vate property,  are  such  offences. 

3.  The  good  of  the  service,  the  honor  of  the 
United  States  and  the  interests  of  humanity, 
imperiously  demand  that  every  crime,  enume- 
rated above,  should  be  severely  punished. 

4.  But  the  written  code,  as  above,  common- 
ly called  the  rides  and  articles  of  warj  pro- 
vides for  the  punishment  of  not  one  of  those 
crimes,  even  when  committed  by  individuals 
of  the  army  upon  the  persons  or  property  of 
other  individuals  of  the  same,  except  in  the 
very  restricted  case  in  the  9th  of  those  articles ; 
nor  for  like  outrages,  committed  by  the  same 
individuals,  upon  the  persons  or  property  of  a 
hostile  country,  except  very  partially,  in  the 
51st,  52d,  and  55th  articles;  and  the  same 
code  is  absolutely  silent  as  to  all  injuries  which 
may  be  inflicted  upon  individuals  of  the  army, 
or  their  property,  against  the  laws  of  war,  by 
individuals  of  a  hostile  country. 

5.  It  is  evident  that  the  99lh  article,  inde- 
pendent of  any  reference  to  the  restriction  in 
the  87th,  is  wholly  nugatory  in  reaching  any 
one  of  those  high  crimes. 

6 .  For  al  I  the  offences,  therefore,  enumerated 
in  the  second  paragraph  above,  which  may  be 
committed  abroad — in,  by,  or  upon  the  army, 
a  supplemental  code  is  absolutely  needed. 

7.  That  unwritten  code  is  Martial  Law,  as 
an  addition  to  the  written  military  code,  pre- 
scribed by  Congress  in  the  rules  and  articles 
of  war,  and  which  unwritten  code,  all  armies, 
in  hostile  countries,  are  forced  to  adopt — not 
only  for  their  own  safety,  but  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  unoffending  inhabitants  and  their 
property,  about  the  theatres  of  military  opera- 
lions,  against  injuries  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
war. 

8.  From  the  same  supreme  necessity,  mar 
tial  law  is  hereby  declared,  as  a  supplemental 
code  in,  and  about,  all  camps,  posts  and  hos- 
pitals which  may  be  occupied  by  any  part  of 
the  forces  of  the  United  States,  in  Mexico,  and 
in,  and  about,  all  columns,  escorts,  convoys, 
guards  and  detachments,  of  the  said  forces, 
while  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  existing 
war  in,  and  against  the  said  republic.  ^ 


9.  Accordingly,  every  crime,  enumerated  in 
paragraph.  No.  2,  above,  whether  committed 
— 1.  By  any  inhabitant  of  Mexico,  sojourner 
or  traveller  therein^  upon  the  person  or  pr.> 
perty  of  any  individual  of  the  United  States' 
forces,  retainer  or  follower  of  the  same  j  2. 
By  any  individual  of  the  said  forces,  retainer 
or  follower  of  the  same,  upon  the  person  or 
property  of  any  inhabitant  of  Mexico,  sojour- 
ner or  traveller  therein,  or  3.  By  any  indivi- 
dual of  the  said  forces,  retainer  or  follower  of 
the  same,  upon  the  person  or  property  of  any 
other  individual  of  the  said  forces,  retainer  or 
follower  of  the  same — shall  be  duly  tried  and 
punished  under  the  said  supplemental  code. 

10.  For  this  purpose  it  is  ordered,  that  all 
offenders,  in  the  matters  aforesaid,  shall  be 
promptly  seized  and  confined,  and  reported, 
lor  trial,  before  Military  Commissions  to  be 
duly  appointed  as  follows : 

11.  Every  military  commission,  under  this 
order,  will  be  appointed,  governed  and  limited^ 
as  prescribed  by  the  65th,  66th,  67th,  and  97th 
of  the  said  rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  the 
proceedings  of  such  commissions  will  be  duly 
recorded,  m  writinflr,  reviewed,  revised,  disap- 
proved or  approve?,  and  the  sentences  execu- 
ted ^all,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  proceedings 
and  sentences  of  courts-martial ;  providm^ 
that  no  military  commission  shall  try  any  case 
clearly  cognizable  by  any  court-martial,  and 
provided  also  that  no  sentence  of  a  military  com- 
mission shall  be  put  in  execution  against  any 
individual,  whatsoever,  which  may  not  be, 
according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
offence,  as  established  by  evidence,  in  confor- 
mity with  known  punishments,  in  like  cases^ 
in  some  one  of  the  States  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

12.  This  order  will  be  read  al  the  bead  of 
every  company  of  the  United  States'  forces, 
serving  in  Mexico,  or  about  to  enter  on  that 
theatre  of  war. 

By  command  of  Major  General  Scott  : 

As  early  as  May,  1846,  General  Scott 
had  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  the  project  of  a  law 
giving  expressly  to  military  courts  in  an 
enemies'  country  the  authority  above  in- 
dicated. Congress  did  not,  however,  act 
upon  the  recommendation,  and  it  appears 
by  letters  from  General  Taylor,  dated  Oc- 
tober 6th  and  October  11th,  1846,  that 
the  "  most  shameful  atrocities'*  were  com- 
mitted by  individuals  amonff  the  troops, 
without  punishment.  In  the  letter  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  of  October  1 1  th,  he  reports  a 
cold-blooded  murder  as  having  been  com- 
mitted in  the  streets  of  Monterey,  and 
asks  the  Secretary  of  war  ''  for  instructions 
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18 to  the  proper  disposition  of  the  culprit." 
The  Seoretary  replied,  November  25th, 
1S46  :  ^'  The  compcteDcy  of  a  military 
tribunal  to  take  cognisance  of  such  a  case 
as  you  have  presented  in  your  communica- 
tion of  the  11th  ult.,  viz.  the  murder  of  a 
Mexican  soldier,  and  other  offences  not 
embraced  in  the  express  provision  of  the 
articles  of  war,  was  deemed  so  qucstiona- 
Ue  that  an  application  was  made  to  Con- 
gress, at  the  last  session,  to  bring  them 
expressly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  a 
tribunal ;  but  it  was  not  acted  on.  I  am 
Bot  prepared  to  say  that,  under  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  thd  case,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  non-existence  of  any  civil  au- 
thority to  which  the  offender  could  be  turn- 
ed over,  a  military  court  could  not  right- 
fiilly  act  thereon ;  yet  very  serious  doubts 
are  entertained  upon  that  point,  and  the 
government  do  not  advise  that  course.  It 
seriously  regrets  that  such  a  flagrant  of- 
fender cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  manner 
he  deserves.  I  see  no  other  course  for  you 
to  pursue,  than  to  release  him  from  con- 
finement, and  send  him  away  from  the 
army;  and  this  is  recommended.  It  is 
intended  to  invite  the  attention  of  Con- 
gresB  again  to  this  subject,  in  order  to  have 
provision  made  for  such  cases  ;  but  it  can- 
not be  so  done  as  to  operate  ex  post  facto^ 
and  of  course  will  not  embrace  the  case  in 
question. " 

This  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
was  written  after  General  Scott  had  left 
Washington,  and  when  the  Secretary  had 
before  him,  a  project  from  General  ocott, 
dated  October  8th,  in  which  the  views  cm- 
bodied  in  his  martial  law  order,  afterwards 
iasned,  were  recommended  for  the  action 
of  the  incentive. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  order  was  issued ;  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  General  Scott,  ''  the  good  of 
the  service,  the  honor  of  the  United  Stiites, 
lad  the  interests  of  humanity,"  demanded 
that  the  numerous  grave  offences  which 
he  recapitulated,  should  not  go  unpunish- 
ed ;  and,  upon  assummg  command  of  the 
Army  of  Mexico,  he  did  not  shrink  from 
the  responsibility  which  his  station  imposed. 
His  order  was  rigidly  executed,  and  vic- 
tories were  won,  but  not  abused,  and  the 
horrors  which  usually  attend  the  steps  of 
nadiflciplined  troops  in  an  enemies'  country, 
io  &r  melbxated  as  to  ehallenge  the  admi- 


ration of  the  civilized  world,  and  of  the 
conquered  people  themselves. 

We  will  not  dilate  upon  the  skill  and 
science  displayed  during  the  military  ope- 
rations attending  the  embarkation  and  land- 
ing of  the  troops  for  the  investment  and 
siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  but  simply  remark, 
notwithstanding  the  denunciations  of  a 
political  sentimentalist,  (Mr.  William 
Jay,)  that  if  Vera  Cruz  had  been  carried 
by  assault  and  not  by  siege,  the  sufferings 
of  the  Mexicans  must  have  been  far  great- 
er than  actually  happened,  while  the  Ame- 
ricans instead  of  losing  all  told  but  65  men 
in  killed  and  wounded,  must  have  lost  hun- 
dreds. General  Scott's  first  care  in  all 
his  operations  was  for  his  own  army,  but 
that  his  Humanity  has  never  been  deaden- 
ed by  the  horrors  of  war,  is  evinced  by 
his  whole  life,  as  well  as  by  his  mar- 
tial law  order,  his  summons  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  Vera  Cruz — his  notification  in 
advance  to  the  foreign  Consuls  in  tliat  city, 
and  his  dispatches  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
especially  that  of  March  25,  in  which  he 
reports  "  All  the  batteries,  Nos.  1,2,  3,4, 
and  5,  are  in  axoful  activity." 

If  members  of  peace  societies,  instead  of 
attacking  those  who  risk  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  would  preach  a 
more  enlarged  civilization  ;  if  they  would 
go  farther  and  teach  by  example  and  pre- 
cept the  blessed  truths  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  thus  possibly  hasten  the  happy 
millenium,  where  universal  equality  and 
fraternity  will  no  longer  bo  simply  an  as- 
piration, but  a  reality,  there  would  then  be 
no  more  wars  or  rumors  of  wai-s.  But  until 
this  consummation  has  been  reached,  would 
it  not  be  well  for  such  persons  to  reflect, 
living  as  they  do  under  a  Goverment  insti- 
tut<»d  with  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
that  their  first  duty  is  to  obey  the  laws  of 
their  country,  and  if  needs  be,  hazard  their 
lives  for  the  conservation  of  bocioty  in  its 
integrity,  instead  of  preaching  dL^obedience 
to  law  and  the  lawful  commands  of  their 
government.  Ought  they  not  to  furnihh 
for  the  regulation  of  nations,  some  more 
authoritative  exponent  of  the  will  of  God, 
than  the  crude  interpretations  of  tlieir  own 
consciences  ?  and  also  in  charity  recollect, 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world, 
the  destruction  of  all  society  must  necessa- 
rily follow  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  conscience  of  every  man  is  to  be 
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considered  bis  tnie  and  only  exponent  of 
the  will  of  God. 

The  incidents  a^d  reflections  which 
crowd  upon  us,  connected  with  the  cam- 
paign which  followed  the  capitulation  of 
vera  Cruz  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
record.  We  cannot  accompany  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  through  the  battle  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  made  memorable  by  an  order 
of  battle  written  the  day  before  the  action 
which  might  have  been  furnished  as  the 
bulletin  of  the  victory.  We  cannot  linger 
over  the  details  of  preparation  which  con- 
stitute the  most  arduous  portions  of  the 
duty  of  the  soldier.  We  cannot  follow  the 
General-in-Chief  in  his  anxiety  and  disap- 
pointments in  not  being  furnished  with  re- 
inforcements and  supplies  so  that  he  might 
at  once  march  upon  the  Capital  of  Mexico. 
Our  space  forbids  us  to  dwell  upon  the  re- 
flections which  occur  upon  the  necessary 
discharge  of  3000  volunteers  in  the  heart 
of  the  enemies'  country,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  much  needed ;  but  we  must  not 
omit  to  say,  that  on  the  29th  of  May, 
when  General  Scott  reached  Puebla  he 
found  that  he  could  only  muster  5,820 
effective  men.  This  force  was  evidently 
inadequate  for  farther  operations  against 
the  capital,  and  the  army  was  detained  at 
Puebla  until  the  7th  of  August,  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  necessary  reinforcements. 
On  the  6th  of  August,  General  Pierce, 
with  2,600  men,  reached  Puebla,  and  on 
the  7th,  the  march  against  the  City  of 
Mexico  was  commenced,  with  an  army  of 
10,700  men. 

The  mind  reverts  with  pleasure  to  the 
brotherliood  which  had  been  generated  dur- 
ing this  period  among  the  soldiers  of  Vera 
Cruz,  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  Puebla  ;  to  the 
exact  discipline  which  the  orders  of  the 
Commanding  General,  and  the  able  assist- 
ance of  the  commanders  of  corps  had  in- 
fused, to  the  good  dispositions  which  this 
exact  discipline  had  imparted  to  the  Mexi- 
can population,  by  whom  the  troops  were 
surrounded ;  to  the  equal  and  exact  justice 
which  the  military  tribunals,  instituted  by 
the  Commanding  General, had  administered 
to  Mexican  and  American  ;  and  to  the 
Heroic  feeling  which  pervaded  the  small 
army  about  to  advance  against  a  capital  of 
150,0^0  souls,  defended  by  fortifications, 
constructed  on  the  most  approved  scientific 
principles,  and  manned  by  an  army  of 
32,000  Mexicans,  animated  by  every  motive 


of  religion  and  patriotism  to  defend  to  the 
last  extremity,  their  homes,  and  as  they 
also  believed  their  nationality. 

The  obstacles  before  this  small  army 
were  not  concealed  from  them,  nor  were 
the  difficulties  exaggerated.  They  knew 
that  they  were  marching  against  a  great 
capital  —  defended  as  has  been  described ; 
they  knew  that  their  line  of  communication 
with  Vera  Cruz,  itself  more  than  a  thon- 
sand  miles  from  their  homes,  had  been  ne- 
cessarily left  unguarddd  from  the  want  of 
sufficient  troops ;  they  knew  that  in  the  event 
of  defeat,  every  mountain- pass  in  their  rear 
would  be  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  re- 
treat effectually  cut  off ;  they  knew  that 
their  Government  had  not  supported  them 
with  either  money  or  proper  reinforce- 
ments ;  but  they  also  knew  that  they  had 
a  Duty  to  perform.  They  knew  that  no 
hope  existed  for  the  conquest  of  a  peace, 
unless  it  could  be  dictated  under  the  walls 
of  Mexico,  or  by  the  occupation  of  that 
capital,  and  such  was  the  mission  that  they 
meant  to  execute,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
This  heroic  feeling  animated  officers  and 
soldiers  alike,  and  leaving  behmd  them  at 
Puebla  nothing  but  an  humble  petition  to 
Congress,  to  care  for  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, the  march  was  commenced,  August 
7th,  1847. 

The  army  advanced  in  four  divisions, 
each  division  taking  up  its  line  of  march 
after  a  few  days'  interval.  The  Com- 
manding-General with  a  squadron  of  horse, 
being,  as  occasion  required,  with  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  army.  The  enthu- 
siastic huzzas  with  which  his  presence  or 
approach  was  greeted  by  every  corps  was 
a  sure  harbinger  of  that  success  which 
was  about  to  crown  the  operations  of 
the  army,  and  must  have  been  doubly 
grateful  as  also  evincing  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  his  troops.  We  can- 
not follow  the  army  in  the  brilliant  op- 
erations in  the  basin  of  Mexico,  but  the  re- 
sults are  thus  summed  up  by  General 
Scott  in  his  report.  "  At  Conteras,  Chn- 
rubusco,  &c.,  (August  20,)  we  had  but 
8,497  men  engaged — after  deducting  the 
garrison  of  San  Augustin  (our  general 
depot) the  intermediate  sick  and  dead ; — ^at 
Molinos  del  R  ey  ( Sep .  8 )  but  three  brigades, 
with  some  cavalry  and  artillery; — making  in 
all  3,251  men — were  in  the  battle  ; — in  the 
two  days — September  1)2  and  13 — our 
whole    operating  force,  after  deducting, 
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again,  tlie  recent  killed,  woandcd  and  sick, 
together  with  the  garrison  of  Miseoa^pie 
(the  then  general  depot)  and  that  of  Ta- 
cabaja,  was  but  7,180  ;  and,  finally,  after 
deducting  the  new  garrison  of  Chapul- 
tipee,  with  the  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  two  days,  we  took  possession  (Sep- 
tember 14,)  of  this  great  capital  with 
leas  than  6,000  men  !  And  I  re-assert, 
upon  accumulated  and  unquestionable  evi- 
dence, that,  in  not  one  of  those  conflicts  was 
this  army  opposed  by  fewer  than  three  and 
a  half  times  its  numbers — in  several  of 
them — ^by  a  yet  greater  excess. 

I  recapitulate  our  losses  since  we  arriv- 
ed in  the  basin  of  Mexico : — 

August  19,  20.  Killed  137,  including 
14  officers ;  wounded  877,  includiug  62 
oiBcers  ;  missing,  probably  killed,  38  rank 
and  file — total,  1,052. 

September  8.  Killed  116,  including  9 
cffieers  ;  wounded  665,  including  49  oiTi- 
cers  ;  misuag  18,  rank  and  file — total  799. 

September  12,  13,  14.  Killed  130, 
inclading  10  officers;  wounded  703,  in- 
cluding 68  officers ;  missing,  29  rank  and 
file— total,  862. 

Grand  total  losses  2,713,  including  212 
•ffeers. 

On  the  other  hand  this  small  force  has 

bsaten,  on  the  same  occasions — in  view  of 

their  capital — the  whole  Mexican  army,  of 

(at   the  beffinning)   thirty  odd  thousand 

men — ^posted,  always,  in  chosen  positions — 

behiad  entrenchments,  or  more  formidable 

defenees    of  nature    and  art  ; — killed  or 

wounded  of  that  number,  more  than  7,003 

officers  and  men  ; — taken  3,730  prisoners, 

one-seveBth    officers,    including  thirteen 

feaerals.  of  whom  three  had  been  Presi- 
ents  of  this  Republic  ;  captured  more 
than  twenty  colors  and  standards,  seventy- 
fire  pieces  of  ordnance,  besides  fifty -seven 
wall  pieces,  20,000  small  arms,  an  immense 
quantity  of  shots,  shells,  powder,  &c. 

Of  that  army,  once  so  formidable  in  num- 
bers, appointments,  artillery,  &c.,  twenty 
odd  thousand  have  disbanded  themselves  in 
despair — Cleaving,  as  is  known,  not  more 
than  three  fragments — the  largest  about 
2,500 — now  wandering  in  different  direc- 
tions, without  magazines  or  a  military  chest, 
snd  liTing  at  Jree  quarters  upon  their  own 
people." 

Tlus  hlow  was  followed  up  by  General 
Scott  in  devising  and  commencing  the  exe- 
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cution  of  a  wise  system  for  the  collection  of 
revenue  and  the  government  of  the  con- 
quered country,  which  would  itself  make 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Mexican  war.  But  we  hasten  to  the  end. 
The  Mexicans  were  now  without  resources. 
A  treaty  was  soon  negotiated  by  our  Com- 
missioner Mr.  Trist.  It  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  with  but  slight  alterations,  and  is 
now  the  existing  treaty  of  amity  and  limits 
with  Mexico. 

But  General  Scott  had  now  succeeded, 
in  conquering  a  peace.  What  was  his  re- 
ward }  In  the  very  Capital  to  which  he 
had  been  borne  by  his  victorious  troops,  ho 
was  "  stricken  from  his  high  command"  by 
the  fiat  of  the  Administration,  and  orderea 
to  appear  in  the  presence  of  Mexicans  as 
an  accused  person,  before  a  court  designa- 
ted by  that  authority  which  had  shown  "a 
set  purpose"  to  crush  him,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  And  what  was  the 
shallow  pretext  which  the  Administration 
offered  to  extenuate  this  course  of  conduct.? 
Strip  it  of  its  verbiage — it  was  this  and 
nothing  more.  The  Administration  had 
issued  an  order  denouncing  the  publication 
of  private  reports  of  military  operations,  as 
tending,  necessarily,  from  their  cx-parte 
nature,  to  do  injustice  to  the  great  body  of 
officers,  who  did  not  endeavor  to  gain  repu- 
tation at  the  expense  of  their  brother  offi- 
cers by  such  means.  This  order  of  the 
Administration  General  Scott  undertook  to 
enforce,  but  instead  of  being  sustained  by 
the  authority  which  issued  it,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  command,  on  the  pretext  that 
quarrels  existed  in  the  army.  The  pre- 
sentation of  charges  for  the  cnf  rcemcnt  of 
discipline  was  stigmatized  as  (juarrels,  and 
General  Scott,  a  victor  in  many  battles,  the 
successful  executor  of  a  plan  of  operations 
resulting  in  the  conquest  of  a  peace,  camo 
to  his  home  suffering  from  disease,  con- 
tracted in  the  line  of  his  duty,  and  accused 
by  the  Executive  Administration. 

The  nomination  of  General  Taylor  for 
the  Presidency,  which  soon  after  followed, 
relieved  General  Scott  from  further  active 
persecution  by  Mr.  Polk's  Administration, 
and  he  has,  until  called  to  Washington  by 
President  Fillmore,  been  residing  quietly 
in  New  York,  with  but  little  connection 
with  public  functionaries,  but  as  ever  deeply 
interested  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  and 
the  honor  andgloryof  the  American  name. 
19 
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Among  all  the  men  of  the  Revolution- 
ary era,  Jefferson  is  solitary  and  alone  in 
the  propagation  of  the  pernicious  doctrine 
of  armed  resistance  to  constituted  authori- 
ties. They  are  doctrines,  however,  not 
greatly  to  be  wondered  at  in  a  disciple  of 
Jacobinism,  who  thought  that  a  rebellion, 
once  in  every  twenty  years,  was  a  political 
blessing,  and  treated  such  as  nothing  more 
than  a  natural  exuberance  of  patriotism,  a 
rekindling  of  the  smouldering  fires  of  lib- 
erty. But  the  evil  influence  of  such  teach- 
ings, in  connexion  with  one  yet  so  revered 
as  the  father  of  progressive  democracy,  is 
felt  and  seen  to  this  day.  It  was  exhibited 
clearly  in  the  conduct  of  one^  who,  in  long 
after  years,  was  folded  in  the  mantle  of 
Jefiferson,  and  almost  adored  as  his  repre- 
sentative and  worthy  successor.  The  known 
contempt  of  the  great  Apostle  of  democracy 
for  the  dignity  of  constituted  authorities, 
and  especially  for  that  of  judicial  tribunals, 
was  a  carte  hlanche  to  all  the  vandalic  ex- 
cesses and  frantic  political  conduct,  which, 
in  many  distinguished  instances,  have  since 
been  practised  by  his  partizans.  Andrew 
Jackson  bad  need  to  appeal  to  no  higher 
authority  than  the  opinion  of  Je£ferson, 
when,  with  the  boldness  of  a  Cromwell,  at 
the  head  of  a  devoted  soldiery,  he  impri- 
soned a  judge  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city, 
for  daring  to  sustain  the  right  of  Habeas 
Corpus.  And  again,  in  1834,  when,  as 
the  sceptred  dictator  of  the  White  House, 
he  sent  his  famous  Protest  Message  to  the 
Senate,  claiming  that  he  was  the  direct  re- 
presentative of  the  American  People^  and 
imposing  silence  on  Congress  as  regards 
the  acts  of  the  Executive,  he  had  found 
enough,  in  the  teachings  of  Jefiferson,  to 
sanction  his  haughty  usurpations.  By  these 
teachings  the  Constitution  had  been  reduced 


to  a  mere  charter  of  expediency^  to  be  set 
aside  in  certain  emergencies^  and  of  this 
expediency  and  these  emergencies  the  Pre- 
sident was  to  be  the  sole  judge.  And  here 
we  may  pause  to  say,  that  the  great  consti- 
tutional speech  of  Daniel  Webster  in  an- 
swer to  this  Protest,  and  in  crushing  refu- 
tation of  these  nefarious  pretensions,  should 
be  stereotyped  on  tables  of  gold,  and  bla- 
zoned in  lasting  characters  on  the  official 
record-book  of  the  Republic. 

The  power  and  political  influence  of  the 
federal  party  terminated,  along  with  the 
federal  admmistrations,  in  March,  1801. 
It  has  never  since  been  resuscitated.  Bui 
the  truth  of  history  must  extort  the  admis- 
sion, that  federal  men  originated,  framed, 
and  carried  into  successful  practice,  the 
Constitution  of  1789,  the  first  genuine  re- 
publican experiment  ever  ventured.  Bui 
this  is  not  all.  The  period  during  which 
the  federalists  held  the  ascendency  in  the 
administration  of  the  national  government, 
was  one  of  no  ordinary  trial.  The  system 
itself  was  a  novelty,  founded  in  the  midsi 
of  dissentient  opinions,  and  established  in 
the  face  of  powerful  opposition.  Its  parts 
were  to  be  adjusted  and  arranged,  its  pro- 
per attributes  and  limits  settled  and  defin- 
ed, the  relations  of  the  individual  membem 
with  the  whole  to  be  harmonized,  and  the 
great  and  complicated  machine  to  be  set  in 
motion.  Besides  the  necessity  of  thus  cre- 
ating from  a  mass  of  disorganized  materials 
the  framework  of  society  itself;  of  devising 
a  system  of  finance  by  which,  from  a  fiei- 
mily  of  states  hitherto  unused  to  any  gene- 
ral and  common  system,  revenues  should 
be  raised,  bearing  equally  upon  all,  and  ca- 
pable of  meeting  debts  of  ext-raordinarj 
magnitude  for  a  people  whose  numberi 
were  limited,  whose  resources  had  not  been 
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dcTeloped,  and  who  were  already  exhausted 
by  a  long  and  expensive  war  ;  of  adopting 
plans  of  State  policy  under  novel  circum- 
stances   and   relations,   expansive  as   the 
growth  of  the  nation,  and  to  be  permanent 
as  its  existence ;  of  embodying  laws ;  of  re- 
building commerce  from  its  wrecks,  and 
calling;  forth  arts  and  manufactures  where 
they  had  been  unknown ;  besides  all  these, 
there  were  still  other  obstacles  in  their  path. 
Almost  coeval  with  the  birth  of  the  Amer- 
ican government,  commenced  a  series  of 
wars  which,  in  extent,  magnitude,  objects, 
and  in  impressions  on  the  political  world, 
were  the  most  ^gantic  in  the  history  of 
bloodshed.     Institutions,   hoary  with  age 
and  venerable  from  their  sanctity ;  empires 
which  had  seemed  as  permanent  as  the  ex- 
istenco  of  man;  despotisms,   whose   iron 
msp  had  for  centuries  stifled  the  very 
breathings  of  liberty ;    laws,   and  usages 
stronger  than  laws,  which,  for  good  or  evil, 
hid  moulded  men  after  their  own  fashion  ; 
prieatorafts  and  castes,  obeyed  by  prescrip- 
tbn,  were  at  once  swept  away  before  the 
whirlwind  of  revolution.      I'ho  effects  of 
tius  convulsion  had  not  been  confined  to  the 
ihores  of  Europe  or  the  East.     They  had 
extended  to  America,  also.     Here,  mean- 
while, the  same  opposition  which  had  ex- 
erted itself  against  the  formation  of  a  gov- 
ernment, was  continued  against  its  opera- 
tion.   It  was  with  mutiny  in  the  crew  that 
the  federalists  had  to  steer  the  ship  of  state 
through  the  dangers  of  an  unexplored  ocean, 
m  this  the  most  tremendous  storm  which 
ever  devastated  the  civilized  world.  Every 
measure  which  might  tend  to  a  develop- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, was  resisted.     Every  embarrassment 
was  tiirown  in  the  way  of  its  action.     The 
impatience  which  naturally  arises  from  new 
burdens,  was  taken  advantage  of,  though 
their  object  was  to  pay  the  price  of  freedon 
itself.     Sedition  was  stirred  up  to  resist 
them.      Falsehood  and  misrepresentation 
were  employed;  distrust  excited  against 
tried  and  firm  patriots.     And  yet,  through 
all  these  shoals  and  quicksands  the  two  fe- 
deral administrations  had  been  fortunate 
enoodi  to  keep  their  course   harmlessly, 
and  ue  government  was  sustained  in  all  its 
original  parity.    The  Constitution  remain- 
ed mtact  and  unmutilated  in  a  single  fea- 
ture    No  emergency  had  been  so  pressing, 
eren  throngh  storms  of  insurrection  and 


the  most  difficult  diplomatic  negotiations,  to 
create,  in  the  opinion  of  Washiogton  or  of 
Adams,  any  necessity  to  overstep  the  pre- 
scribed limits  of  the  law.  It  remained  for 
the  democrats,  under  the  advice  of  their 
anti-federal  leader,  to  find  out  that  occa- 
sions might  arise  to  justify  the  President  in 
acting  independent  of  the  Constitution,  as  we 
shall  soon  see.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  democratic  party,  no  less 
true  than  remarkable,  that,  notwithstanding 
they  have  ever  claimed  to  be,  par  exceC' 
lenre^  the  party  of  strict  construction,  it 
has  so  happened  that  every  one  of  the  four 
Presidents  who  have  been  elected  from  their 
ranks,  (Van  Buren,  perhaps,  excepted,) 
have  violated  leading  features  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  grasped  powers  which  can 
belong  only  to  despots.  This  charge  has 
never  been  made  against  either  the  two  fe- 
deral, the  two  whig  administrations  of  Ma- 
dison and  John  Quiucy  Adams,  or  the  no- 
party  administrations  of  Monroe  and  Tyler, 
if  we  except  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  of 
1798.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  thai 
these  laws,  if  unconstitutional  and  odious, 
must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Congress 
which  passed,  as  well  as  of  the  President 
who  approved  them.  The  Executive  a#- 
sumed  nothing.  It  only  put  in  execution 
a  law  of  the  people's  representatives.  But 
the  history  of  republics  does  not  furnish 
three  bolder  innovators  on  wiittcn  consti- 
tutions, than  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  James 
K.  Polk. 

The  great  achievement  of  Jefferson's 
first  four  years  of  dominion  was  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana.  Tbis  transaction  is 
connectod  with  many  incidents  of  singular 
political  history,  to  which,  as  illustrative 
of  public  feeling  and  opinion  at  that  period, 
it  may  not  be  inappropi  iate  or  unseason- 
able to  advert.  VVhcn  Jefferson  ascended 
the  Presidental  steps,  he  was  regarded 
with  strongly  contrasted  feelings  by  the  two 
great  parties  of  the  country.  By  his  own, 
he  was  represented  as  the  advocate  of  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  of  the  rights  of  man  ; 
the  great  apostle  of  liberty ;  the  fi  iend  of 
our  revolutionary  ally,  France  ;  the  foe  of 
British  influence  ;  a  reformer,  philosopher, 
sage,  and  genuine  republican.  The  feder- 
alists looked  on  him  in  a  far  different 
light.  They  charged  him  with  being  a  re- 
volutionist and  Jacobin  ;  with  being  blind- 
ly devoted  to  France,  and  perversely  op- 
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posed  to  England ;  with  being  hostile  to 
the  Constitution,  and  the  promoter  of 
partyism  ;  with  being  a  free-thinker  in 
politics  and  religion,  whose  learning  was 
nsed  to  pervert,  rather  than  to  uphold  the 
landmarks  of  virtue  and  liberty.  They 
argued  that  his  messages  and  his  writings 
prove  him  to  have  had  in  view,  through  his 
entire  political  and  administrative  career, 
only  three  great  purposes,  and  that  his 
whole  efforts  and  influence  were  directed  to 
their  accomplishment.  These  were,  say 
they,  the  aggrandizement  of  France,  the 
humiliation  of  England,  and  the  demolition 
of  federalists  as  a  party,  and  the  expatria- 
tion  of  all  who  held  that  faith.  There  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  Jefferson  was 
liable  to  all  three  of  these  charges.  But 
it  is  not  for  us  rashly  to  say  that  the  ag- 
grandizement of  France,  or  the  humiliation 
of  England,  were  the  sole  objects  of  his 
foreign  policy,  or  that  the  annihilation  of 
federalism  was  his  chief  object  at  home. 
The  purchase  of  Louisiana,  or  rather  the 
circumstances  attending  that  purchase, 
have  been  cited  as  evidence  of  the  first 
proposition,  and,  collaterally,  of  the 
second.  The  same  may  be  said,  reversely, 
of  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  laws. 
It  is  with  the  first  of  these  that  we  have 
now  to  do,  and  the  facts  premised  will  en- 
able the  reader  to  understand  more  clear- 
ly, and  to  apply  as  he  may  deem  proper, 
the  historical  incidents  belonging  to  that 
transaction.  But  we  must  here  remark, 
that  the  purchase  of  that  territory  was  the 
Jirst  of  those  violent  shocks  which  the  Con- 
stitution has  since  repeatedly  sustained 
under  democratic  administrations.  The 
blows  have  been  sedulously  followed  up 
since,  and  all  the  agitation  which  ever  dis- 
tracted the  country,  or  seriously  threatened 
its  peace,  has  grown  out  of  this  democra- 
tic principle  and  practice  of  territorial  ag- 
grandizement. Louisiana,  Texas,  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico  have  come  to  us,  for 
weal  or  for  woe,  through  democratic  agen- 
cy, and  as  on  them  must  rest  the  respon- 
sibility and  consequences  of  their  annexa- 
tion, so,  likewise,  let  them  have  the  credit 
for  what  benefits  have  ensued  or  may  yet 
ensue.  But  the  Constitution  is  not  healed, 
its  infractions  are  not  extenuated  by  point- 
ing out  and  pleading  the  benefits  commer- 
cially and  politically,  that  have  followed 
from   the    purchase    of   Louisiana.     The 


wound  has  been  inflicted,  and  the  gap  fair- 
ly and  widely  opened  for  future  aggressions 
of  a  similar  character.  The  sanctity  of  the 
instrument  has  been  repeatedly  and  rough- 
ly violated,  and  no  one  is  able  to  tell  or  to 
foresee  where  the  mischief  will  end,  or 
how  far  the  precedent  may  be  abused  by 
subsequent  acts.  History  too  truly  teaches 
that  the  illegal  or  unconstitutional  exercise 
of  power  in  the  best  of  times,  for  the  real 
benefit  of  the  people  and  with  their  silent 
acquiescence,  has  hardly  ever  failed  to  be 
resorted  to,  as  a  precedent,  in  the  worst  of 
times  and  often  for  the  worst  party  or  sel- 
fish purposes.  Recent  political  events, 
under  the  administration  of  President  Polk, 
afford,  to  our  own  eyes,  a  most  striking  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  the  lesson. 

The  years  1762-63  were  marked  by 
fierce  struggles  on  the  American  conti- 
nent between  England,  France,  and  Spain. 
During  the  first  year  France  ceded  to 
Spain  the  island  of  New  Orleans  and  all 
her  possessions  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  the  name  of  Louisiana  was  thus  lim- 
ited to  that  part  of  the  valley.  After  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in  settling 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  some 
contentions  arose  between  our  own  and  the 
Spanish  government,  especially  as  regarded 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. — 
These  differences  were  not  adjusted  until 
1795,  when,  during  the  administration  of 
Washington,  his  Catholic  Majesty  agreed 
by  the  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo,  that  "  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  bo 
permitted,  for  the  space  of  three  years 
from  this  time,  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, with  a  right  to  deposit  their  mer- 
chandise and  effects  in  the  port  of  New 
Orleans."  From  several  causes,  however, 
this  treaty  was  not  fulfilled  until  1798, 
and,  most  probably,  but  for  a  change  of 
administration  here,  a  war  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States  would  have  been  the 
conseauence.  In  1796  Spain  and  the 
French  Republic  formed  an  alliance,  of- 
fensive and  defensive;  and  at  that  time 
France  be^an  a  series  of  negotiations  with 
a  view  to  the  recovery  of  her  ancient  pro- 
vince of  Louisiana.  This  was  not  effected 
till  1800,  under  the  consulate  of  Napoleon, 
when,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso, 
Spain  retroceded  to  France  the  colony  of 
Louisiana,  with  the  boundaries  it  had 
when  given  up  to  Spain  in  1763.    Spain, 
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however,  still  continued  to  exercise,  nomi- 
nallj  at  least,  the  powers  of  government  in 
the  country,  and  in  1802  the  Intendant 
of  the  province  save  notice  that  Amer- 
ican citizens  would  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  deposit  their  goods  at  New  Orleans,  and 
this  too,  without  assigning,  as  by  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo,  *'  any  equi- 
valent establishment  at  any  other  place  on 
the  river."  This  extraordinary  violation 
of  national  faith  was  followed  up  by  acts 
of  die  most  oflfensive  nature.  The  Span- 
iards captured  and  carried  into  their  ports 
numbers  of  American  vessels,  destroyed 
or  confiscated  American  property,  and 
imprisoned  the  American  Consul.  This 
conduct,  very  justly,  excited  the  most 
wide-spread  indignation  among  our  west- 
em  citizens,  and  many  threatened  to  march 
down  the  country,  and  take  forcible  pos- 
session of  New  Orleans.  These  outrages 
occurred  long  anterior  to  the  assembly  of 
Congress,  in  December  1802,  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  executive  message  was 
entirely  silent  on  the  subject.  In  January, 
1803,  the  house  promptly  called  for  infor- 
mation concerning  so  delicate  a  matter,  and 
this  brought  the  tact  of  treaty  violation  on 
the  part  of  Spain  officially  to  li^ht.  A 
message  was  debated  with  closed  doors, 
which,  as  Jefferson  must  certainly  have 
known  of  the  outrages  before  the  session 
benn,  leaves  us  to  deduce  questionable 
and  nn&vorable  opinions  of  his  conduct. 
It  certainly  was  strange  and  unaccountable, 
indicative  of  but  little  spirit,  and  shrouded 
with  a  politic  caution  and  forbearance  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  Louis  the 
Eleventh. 

When  redress  for  these  wrongs  and  a 
compliance  with  treaty  stipulations  were 
demanded  of  Spain,  the  American  minister 
was  informed  that  Louisiana  had  been 
ceded  to  France.  Jefferson  then  asked  for 
two  million  of  dollars,  and  set  on  foot  a 
noflotiatbn  for  the  purchase  of  ''  New 
Oneans  and  the  provinces  of  East  and 
West  Florida."  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr. 
livingston  were  joined  in  the  mission,  and 
let  oat  immediately  for  Paris. 

About  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Amer- 
ican Envoys,  Great  Britain  began  to  ma- 
nifest symptoms  of  alarm  at  the  ambitious 
projects  and  growing  power  of  Napoleon, 
AQd  particularly  in  his  acquisition  of  Lou- 
inanay  and  her  contemplated  possession  of 


that  extensive  country  with  a  large  army. 
With  this  view  the  fleet  and  troops  under 
General  Victor,  destined  for  that  country, 
were  kept  so  long  blockaded  that  they  were 
finally  disembarked,  and  turned  to  a  diffe- 
rent service.  The  inventive  genius  of  Na- 
poleon suggested  an  immediate  remedy. 
He  found  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  occupy  Louisiana,  and  he  therefore 
resolved  to  exchange  it  for  money,  which 
France  needed  far  more  than  she  needed 
transatlantic  territory.  The  fitful  peace  of 
Amiens  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  the 
bad  faith  of  England  was  about  to  plunge 
Europe  into  a  war  that  laid  low  all  the  Con- 
tinent, that  crippled  her  own  power  and 
nearly  exhausted  her  means  and  her  credit, 
and  that  carried  death  and  devastation  in 
its  track  through  a  long  series  of  well  nigh 
fifteen  years.  So  soon  as  the  French  Em- 
peror had  resolved  on  his  course,  he  con- 
voked his  council,  and  announced  to  them 
the  approaching  rupture.  This  was  early 
in  March,  and  Mr.  Monroe  had  not  then 
joined  Mr.  Livingston  our  Minister  resi- 
dent in  France.  The  designs  of  the  p]m- 
peror  are  unfolded  by  the  characteristic 
speech  made  to  his  confidential  advisers, 
and  seem  strikingly  to  comport  with  the 
subsequent  testimony  of  John  Randolph, 
"that  France  wanted  money ^  and  7nust 
have  it. "^^  "  I  will  not,"  said  Napoleon, 
"  keep  a  possession  which  would  not  be  safe 
i :  our  hands,  which  would  perhaps  embroil 
me  with  the  Americans,  or  produce  a  cold- 
ness between  us.  1  will  make  use  of  it,  on 
the  contrary,  to  attach  them  to  me,  to  em- 
broil them  with  the  English,  and  to  raise 
up  against  the  latter,  enemies  who  will  one 
day  avenge  us,  if  we  should  not  succeed  in 
avenging  ourselves.  My  resolution  is  ta- 
ken ;  1  will  give  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States.  But  as  they  have  no  territory  to 
cede  to  us  in  exchange,  I  will  demand  a 
sum  of  money  towards  defraying  the  expen^ 
ses  of  the  extraordinary  armament  which 
I  am  projecting  against  England."  This 
declaration  was  made  in  March,  only  a  few 
days  after  the  memorable  scene  with  Lord 
Wliitworth,  the  English  Ambassador  to 
France.  With  his  usual  impetuosity,  the 
First  Consul  sent  Marbois  directly  to  Mr, 
Livingston  with  instructions  to  open  nego- 
tiations, forthwith,  concerning  the  purchase. 
Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Monroe  arrived  in 
Paris,  he  found  the  business  to  his  hands, 
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and  tbat,  instead  of  the  island  of  New  Or- 
leans and  the  small  territory  of  East  and 
West  Florida,  alone,  Napoleon  was  offering 
to  cede  the  whole  extensive  territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  was  a  most  start- 
ling proposition.  The  American  negotia- 
tors were  confined  by  certain  minute  in- 
structions* and  limitea  as  to  the  amount  to 
be  expended.  But  Napoleon,  bent  on  war 
and  eager  for  the  strife,  urged  them  to  a 
speedy  conclusion  of  preliminaries ;  and  on 
the  30th  of  April  the  bargain  was  struck, 
and  for  a  consideration  of  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  Louisiana  was  transferred  from  the 
dominion  of  France  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  Early  in  May  the  peace  of  Ami- 
ens was  terminated,  and  Napoleon,  having 
thus  supplied  his  chests,  opened  the  scene 
of  those  bloody  wars  which  shook  Europe 
to  its  deepest  foundations,  blasted  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  world,  and  ended 
with  the  total  humiliation  and  subjection 
of  France,  while  his  own  life  was  wasted 
away  on  the  friendless  shores  of  St.  Helena. 
The  acquisition  of  this  territory  was  a 
perilous  and  most  extraordinary  assumption 
of  undelegated  power  by  one  who  claimed 
to  be  a  model  democrat  and  a  strict  con- 
structionist. It  was  seriously  condemned, 
on  principle^  by  all  the  opponents  of  the 
administration,  among  whom  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke,  already  dissatisfied  with 
the  Jeffersonian  policy,  now  took  the  most 
prominent  position.  The  main  grounds  of 
their  opposition  were,  that  the  French  title 
was  contingent  only,  that  the  undefined 
boundaries  would  furnish  a  cause  of  future 
contentions,  that  a  fraudulent  title  had  been 
obtained  from  Spain  through  the  Godoy 
ministry  which  might  subsequently  be  disa- 
vowed and  repudiated  ;  that  Louisiana  was 
not  then  in  the  actual  possession  of  France 
but  of  Spain,  which  latter  objected  to  the 
arrangement,  and  that  the  increase  of  Ex- 
ecutive patronage  consequent  on  so  vast  an 
acquisition  would  render  the  President  al- 
most a  despot.  But  there  were  higher 
grounds  of  opposition  than  these,  and  they 
are  grounds  which  still  exist  in  principle, 
and  are  impregnable  to  argument.  These 
grounds  are  founded  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  When  the  treaty  was 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  carried  into 
effoct,  the  question  as  to  the  constitution^ 
aliti/  of  that  part  of  it  which  stipulated  for 


the  admission  of  the  cotmtry  into  tbe  Union» 
was  made  and  warmly  debated.     It  was 
conceded   that  foreign  territory  might  be 
acquired  either  by  conquest  or  by  purchase, 
and  then  retained  as  a  colony  or  provioce ; 
but  could  not  be  admitted  as  a  State  with- 
out an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.   It 
was  argued  that  the  government  of  this 
country  was  formed  by  a  union  of  States^ 
and  the  people  had  declared  in  the  pream- 
ble that  the  Constitution  was  established 
"  to  form  a  more  perfect  union^^  of  the 
"  United  States."   The  United  States  here 
mentioned  could  not  be  mistaken.     Thej 
were  the  States  then  in  existence,  or  such 
other  new  States  as  should  be  formed  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  Union,  conformable  to 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution.     Every 
measure,  therefore,  contended  the  opposi- 
tion, which  tends  to  infringe  the  present 
Union  of  the  States  here  described,  was » 
clear  violation  of  the  very  first  sentiment 
expressed  in  the  Constitution.     The  incor- 
poration of  a  foreign   territory  Into  the 
Union,  so  far  from  tending  to  preserve  the 
Union,  was  a  direct  inroad  upon  it ;  be- 
cause it  destroyed  the  "  perfect  union"  con- 
templated betwixt  tho  original  parties  by 
interposing  an  alien  and  a  stranger  to  share 
the  powers  of  government  alike  with  them. 
Pressed  by  arguments  of  this  kiud  and 
by  the  opinions  of  Jefferson  himself,  those 
who   advocated  the  treaty,  took  medium 
grounds,  contending  that  the  treaty  merely 
stipulated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
territory  should  be  hereafter  admitted  into 
the  Union,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  ;  that  by  taking  possession 
of  the  territory  it  did  not  necessarily  follow 
that  it  must  be  admitted  into  the  Union ; 
that  this  would  be  an  after  question  ;  that 
the  territory  would  not  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  unless  warranted  by  the  princi' 
pies  of  the  Constitution.     But  they  were 
met  by  the  answer  that  there  was  no  diffe- 
rence, in  principle,  between  a  direct  incor- 
poration, and  a  stipulation  that  such  incor- 
poration should  take  place  ;  because,  as  the 
national  faith  was  pledged  in  the  latter  case, 
the  incorporation  must  take  place  ;  that  it 
was  of  no  consequence  whether  the  treaty 
itself  gave  such  incorporation,  or  produced 
the  laws  which  gave  it ;  and  that  the  ques- 
tion still  returned  whether  there  exists,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  a  power  to  incorpo- 
rate a  foreign  nation  or  people  into  the 
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Umon  either  by  a  treaty  or  by  law.  Lat- 
ter experience,  we  may  here  remark,  en 
passant,  has  afforded  the  ground  of  propo- 
sing as  a  further  query,  whether  such  can 
be  done  by  a  mere  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in- 
dependent of  the  treaty  power  under  the 
Ck>nstitution,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
two-thirds  rule  !  And  yet  this  was  done  by 
the  same  legitimately  descended  radical 
democracy  in  the  case  of  Texas,  which,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  has  about  as  much 
Constitutional  connection  with  this  Union 
as  Cuba  or  Liberia. 

But  it  is  no  less  singular  than  true  that 
Jefferson  himself  confessed,  to  the  fullest 
extent  to  the  un-constitutionality  of  such 
acqubition  of  territory,  or  of  its  admission 
into  the  Union  as  a  State.  He  admits  that 
the  Constitution  will  bear  no  such  latitudi- 
nous  construction,  yet  recommends  the 
adoption  of  the  treaty,  and  afterwards,  the 
incorporation  of  Loubiana  into  the  Union. 
The  volumes  before  us  contain  divers  let- 
ters illustrative  of  this  inconsistency  between 
theory  and  practice,  and  explanatory  of  so 
strange  an  anomaly.  He  addresses  Lin- 
coln, and  Breckenridge,  and  Nicholas  par- 
ticularly, arguing  most  conclusively  against 
the  constitutionality  of  the  very  act  he  had 
recommended  and  which  he  resolved  to 
sanction  as  President.  In  one  place  he 
pats  the  question  in  its  strongest  light  by 
paying,  ''I  do  not  believe  it  was  meant 
that  we  might  receive  England,  Ireland, 
Holland,  &c.,  which  would  be  the  case 
on  your  (viz :  the  Attorney  General's)  con- 
itmction.''  If  not  these,  it  might  be 
asked,  how  will  we  admit  Louisiana ;  or, 
if  Louisiana,  why  not  England,  Ireland, 
and  Holland?  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
daose  of  the  Constitution  can  be  construed 
■0  as  to  admit  one,  the  same  rule  of  con- 
atmction  will  cover  the  admission  of  all, 
or,  vice  versa^  if  one  bo  excluded  by  the 
Constitution,  all  are  excluded.  That  pos- 
terity to  which  Jefferson  is  so  fond  of  ap- 
pealing, and  which  has  witnessed  each 
Biiccesaive  onslaught  and  partizan  foray  on 
the  Constitution  which  have  grown  out  of, 
and  been  justified  to  the  people,  from  this 

Srecedent  and  this  conduct  of  the  great 
emocratic  Apostle,  must  judge  also  how 
fkr  the  first  comports  with  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  specifying  that  new  States 
'^  may  be  admitted  by    Congress^^^  and 


another  clause  binding  the  President  on 
oath  to  protect  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States."  We  have 
only  to  remark  that  if  Congress  be  the 
power  to  admit  new  States,  it  is  clear  that 
such  States  can  be  formed  only  out  of  ter- 
ritory belonging  to  the  United  States  at 
the  time  the  power  was  given,  for,  by  the 
same  Constitution,  the  Congress  cannot,  in 
any  manner,  approach  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. This  is  a  prerogative  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  Senate.  As  respects  the 
inconsistency  of  Jefferson's  conduct  with 
his  opinions,  and  then  these  with  respect  to 
the  form  of  obligation  prescribed  to  be  taken 
by  the  President  on  his  accession  to  that 
office,  candor  demands  nothing  short  of 
severe  censure.  The  Constitution  is  not  to 
be  made  subordinate  to  expediency^  and  an 
upright  officer  must  respect  his  oath,  if 
we  would  desire  to  steer  our  political 
course  in  harmony  and  safety.  If  the 
Rubicon  is  passed,  Rome  must  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  the  dictator.  She  will  have 
nothing  to  shield  her  from  indignity,  for 
that  is  the  sacred  boundary.  Neither 
will  fancied  or  prospective  benefits  justify 
a  departure  from  the  plain  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  or  from  the  stringency  of 
official  obligation.  Every  President  might 
constitute  himself  a  judge,  and  frame,  in 
this  manner,  a  pretext  for  any  conquest  or 
any  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  As 
illustrative  of  this  we  might  point  to  the 
successive  innovations  which  have  followed 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  The  Flori- 
das,  Texas,  California,  and  New  Mexico 
were  all  the  natural  fruits  of  this  first 
spurious  blossom.  The  late  President^ 
fortified  by  illustrious  examples  and  pre- 
cedents, pursue^  an  unscrupulous  course 
of  conquest  with  scarcely  a  decent  pretext, 
expending  millions  of  money,  atd  destroy- 
ing thousands  of  men,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  civil  discord 
and  sectional  agitations.  Since  1803  the 
country  has  scarcely  been  five  years  in 
repose.  It  has  been  torn  and  distracted 
by  ill-bodinz  dissensions.  The  tone  of 
public  sentiment  has  been  infected. — 
It  has  been  poisoned  with  the  thirst 
for  some  species  of  political  excitement. 
At  the  North,  the  Canadas  afford  fruit- 
ful sources  for  indulgence  in  this  vi- 
cious propensity.  At  the  South,  since 
Texas  has  been  annexed  and  since  Mexico 
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has  been  subdued  and  pillaged,  Cuba  has 
become  the  centre  of  this  dangerous  attrac- 
tion, and  sooner  or  later  must  share  the 
fate  of  the  two  former.  The  public 
taste  of  both  sections  seeks  gratification 
only  in  this  species  of  furor.  We  are  con- 
strained to  say  that  all  this  is  justly  charge- 
able to  the  example  of  Jefferson,  and 
whether  it  bring  weal  or  woe  his  fame  must 
answer  to  that  posterity  to_ which  he  ap- 
peals. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people,  however, 
were  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and  all  must  ac- 
knowledge that,  bating  the  wounds  inflicted 
on  the  Constitution,  its  purchase  has  re- 
sulted in  incalculable  benefits  to  the  United 
States,  thus  Jefferson  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  find,  that  an  act  which  might  have  called 
for  impeachment  under  some  circumstances, 
has  been  regarded  as  the  most  meritorious 
of  his  public  career.  So  much,  we  per- 
ceive, is  the  world  governed  in  its  public 
conduct,  by  considerations,  rather  of  inter- 
est and  policy,  than  of  conformity  to  estab- 
lished rules  of  law. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  in  his 
haste  either  to  accommodate  France,  or  to 
avoid  a  collision  with  Spain,  Jefferson  suf- 
fered the  purchase  to  be,  in  some  sense, 
unwisely  concluded.  In  the  first  place, 
the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  was  probably 
thrice  as  much  as  needed  to  have  been 
given,  because  Napoleon  knew,  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase,  that  on  the  renewal  of 
war  in  Europe  the  whole  country  of  Louis- 
iana would  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British,  and  consequently  be  lost  both  to 
France  and  to  Spain.  In  the  next  place, 
the  treaty  was  glaringly  imperfect  from 
the  fact  that  no  definable  or  tangible  boun- 
daries had  been  fixed  or  agreed  on  as 
respected  the  territory  transferred.  Con- 
sequently, Spain  being  exasperated  any 
way,  a  state  of  hostility  betwixt  her  own  and 
the  cabinet  at  Washington  soon  sprung  up  in 
relation  to  the  legitimate  boundaries  of  Louis- 
iana. The  United  States  claimed  to  the  river 
Perdido  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  to  the 
Rio  Bravo  on  the  west.  But  the  negotia- 
tions under  this  mission  entirely  fixiled. 
The  Spanish  court  not  only  denied  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  any  portion 
of  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  but,  in 
the  most  peremptory  manner,  declared 
their  claim  to  the  Rio  Bravo  to  be  totally 


unfounded.     A  long  and  angry  correspond- 
ence took  place  between  the  Spanish  ne- 
gotiator, Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  then  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Ministers.     In  the  negotiations  witb 
France  respecting  the  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Livingston  had 
been  given  to  understand  that  the  terri- 
tory extended  as  far  east  as  the  Perdido, 
and   that  the  town  of  Mobile  would  M 
within  the  limits  of  the  cession.     And  we 
may  also  here  observe  that  at   the  same 
time  Bonaparte  had  given  verbal  assurance 
that  should  the  United  States  desire  to 
purchase  the  Floridas,  his  aid  towards  ef- 
fecting that  object  would  be  readily  afford- 
ed at  some  future  suitable  time.     In  con- 
sequence of  this  intimation,  Mr.  Monroe 
while  at  Paris,  in  1804,  made  known  the 
object  of  his  mission  in  a  note  to  Talley- 
rand,   and    requested  aid  of   Bonaparte 
agreeable  to  his  former  assurances.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  a  change  had  come  over 
the  spirit  of  the  French  Emperor's  policy. 
The  means  acquired  in   1803  bv  the  sale 
of  Louisiana  had  been  totally  exhausted  by 
his  subsequent  wars,  and  he  was  now  again 
pressingly  in  need  of  money.     He  there- 
fore made  a  convenience  of  short  mcmorT, 
and  not  only  professed  total  forgetfulnoss 
of  all  such  assurances,  but  gave  unmis- 
takcable  signs  of  a  favorable  disposition  to- 
wards Spain.     This,  however,  was  one  of 
those   artful  demonstrations,  or  feints,  so 
often  and  so  consummately  practi.sod  by 
Napoleon,  in  the  accomplishment  of  bis 
ambitious   designs.     Spain   was   indebted 
to  France.     France  was  in  need  of  money, 
and  Spain  had  no  money   with  which  to 
pay  her  debts.     He  therefore   once  again 
resolved  to  make  the  United  States  sub- 
sidiary towards  raising  means  for  the  pro- 
secution of  his  European  conquest.    With 
this  view,  during  the  negotiation  between 
Spain  and  the  United  Suites  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  a  certain  paper 
in  the  handwriting  of  Talleyrand,  but  not 
signed  by  him,  was  put  ^into  the  hands  of 
the  American  Minister  at  Paris.     It  re- 
quired but  little  acquaintance  with  French 
diplomacy  to  gather  a  full  clue  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  Emperor  from  this  paper.    It 
set  forth  that  the  present  was  a  favorable 
time  for  the  United  States   to  purcJian 
the  Floridas  of  Spain  ;  that  the  same  could 
probably  bo  obtained  ;  and  that  Napoleon 
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would  asrist  the  United  States  by  using  his 
inflaenoe  with  Spain  to  induce  her  to  part 
with  them.     It  was  also  suggested,  in  the 
same  indirect  way,  that  in  order  to  insure 
a  favorable  result,  the  United  States  must 
assume  a  hostile  at  itude  towards   Spain, 
and  put  on  the  appearance  of  enforcing 
tlieir  claims.     These  singular  and  indirect 
communications,   were,   of   course,  made 
known  to  the   American   President ;   and 
Jefferson,  with  unaccountable  deference  to 
BQch  questionable  advice,   embodied  the 
same  in  his  message  to  Congress.     After 
going  through  with  a  concise  preliminary 
statement  of  the  matter  in   dispute,   and 
with  divers  hints  as  regarded  the  probable 
dispositions  of  France  in  case  of  hostilities 
witn  Spain,  he  adopts  almost  the  precise 
language  of  the  anonymous  paper  when  he 
says,  **  Formal  war  is  not  necessary,  and 
will  not  probably  follow  ;  but  the  protec- 
tion of  our  citizens,  the  spirit  and  honor  of 
our  country  require  that  force  should  be 
interposed   to  a  certain  degree.     It  will 
probably  contribute  to  advance  the  object 
of  peace.    But  the  course  to  be  pursued 
will  require  the  command  of  mcans^  which 
it  belongs  to  Congress  exclusively  to  yield 
or  deny."    It  will  be  perceived  that  this 
message  covers  every  design,  and  answers 
the  whole  purposes  of  Napoleon.     His  ad- 
Tice    was  scrupulously   followed,   though 
given  quite  ezoeptionably ;  hostilities  were 
threatened  and  Spain  was  bullied.     The 
"  fneans^^  were  what  the  Emperor  wanted, 
and  he  resolved  to  coax  and  dallv  with  the 
United  States,  and  to  intimidate  bpain,  that 
the   firat  niight  furnish  to  the  last  money 
enough  to  extinguish  her  indebtedness  to 
France,  and  thus  enable  him  to  prosecute 
his  series  of  conquests. 

In  consequence  of  this  message  Congress 
voted  two  millions  of  dollars  that  Jefferson 
xnight  purchase  the  Floridas.     But  the  ap- 
propriation was  not  made  in  quiet.     It  met 
witn  the  most  resolute  opposition.     John 
Randolph  openly  denounced  it  as  subservi- 
ency on  the  part  of  Jefferson  to  the  Emperor 
of  France,  and  then  made  public,  for  the 
first  time,  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Washing- 
ton, the  Secretary  of  State  had  told  him, 
«^  that  France  wanted  money ^  and  that  we 
fnust  give  it  to  hcTj  or  have  a  Spanish 
and  French  war?^    Randolph   was  the 
Chairman    of   the    Committee    to  whom 
this  mesBage  was  referred.     He  opposed 


the  two  million  appropriation  en  several 
grounds,  all,  as  we  think,  equally  cogent 
and  reasonable.  The  money  had  not  been 
explicitly  asked  for  in  the  message  ; — that, 
after  the  failure  of  negotiations  based  on 
righty  to  purchase  the  territory  would  be 
disgraceful ; — that  France,  thus  encourag- 
ed, would  never  cease  meddling  with  om 
affairs,  so  long  as  she  could  extort  money 
from  us;  and,  that  the  Floridas,  as  ho 
thought,  and  as  France  had  at  first  admit- 
ted, were  regularly  ceded  to  us  at  the  time 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and,  therefore, 
France  was  bound  to  make  good  her  word 
and  our  title.  But  opposition  availed  noth- 
ing. The  money  was  appropriated,  and 
it  IS  certain  that  the  same  never  reached 
Spain.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fact  of 
history,  that  it  was  carried  to  Paris  on 
board  the  United  States  ship  Hornet,  and 
passed  into  the  coffers  of  Napoleon.  Not 
a  foot  of  territory,  as  the  facts  of  the  case 
will  clearly  demonstrate,  was  acquired  by 
this  appropriation.  In  fact,  it  may  l^ 
safely  inferred  that,  having  stopped  it  in 
Paris  on  a  claim  that  Spain  owccf  France, 
Napoleon  used  it  to  subjugate  the  very 
power  to  whom  it  was  justly  due,  if  due  at 
all,  and  to  whom  it  should  properly  have 
been  paid.* 

Anteiior  to  Jefferson's  Presidency,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  admin- 
istered by  those  who  aided  in  its  compi- 
lation had  been  found  to  answer  its  purpose 
without  being  subjected  to  violent  con- 
structions, or  rather  to  flagitious  miscon- 
structions. It  was  founded  in  genuine 
republican  principles,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
errors  of  republics  was  sought  to  be  avoided. 

*  Tho  treaty  of  tho  cession  of  the  Floridas,  con- 
cluded at  Washington  22  February,  1819,  between 
Spain  and  tho  United  States,  having  boon  ratified  on 
the  one  part  by  tho  King  of  Spain,  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  the  other  part,  possession 
was  taken  of  thoise  provinces,  according  to  treaty. 
On  the  Ist  of  July  General  Andrew  Jacksion,  who 
had  been  appointed  Governor  of  the  provinces  of  tho 
Floridas,  isf»ued  a  Proclamation,  declaring  "  that 
the  government  herotoforo  exercised  over  the  said 
provinces,  under  tho  authority  of  Spain,  has  ceased, 
and  that  of  the  United  Slates  of  Ameiica  is  estab- 
lished over  tho  same,  that  tho  inhabitants  thereof 
will  be  incorporated  in  tlie  union  of  tho  United 
States,  as  soon  as  may  be  consintent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  federal  constitution,  and  admitted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and  im- 
munities of  tho  citizens  of  tho  United  Statoa.— 
Ilolmtff  Annals,riol.  2dfp.  495. 
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This  was  territorial  acquisitions  and  ex- 
tension. If  other  than  the  original  limits 
of  the  original  Thirteen  States  had  heen 
contemplated  in  its  provisions  for  territo- 
rial governments,  a  line  added  would  have 
closed  the  question  and  settled  the  point 
forever.  This  was  not  done,  and  the 
obvious  inference  is,  as  Jefferson  himself 
argued,  that  no  foreign  territorial  acquisi- 
tion was  ever  anticipated,  or  provided  for 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  The 
only  clause  which  the  radical  and  progres- 
sive democracy  can  claim,  on  which  to  rest 
their  policy  of  territorial  extension,  is  the 
clause  which  declares  that  Congress  may 
admit  new  States.  We  have  even  thought 
this  a  strained  interpretation,  and  a  bad 
argument.  All  the  rules  for  construing 
language  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
lay  down,  as  the  first  principle,  that  a  sen- 
tence must  be  interpreted  connectedly, 
and  all  its  parts  brought  into  a  harmonious 
whole,  if  we  would  seek  its  true  meaning. 
We  cannot  arrive  at  its  meaning  by  con- 
struing only  detached  portions,  or  clauses 
of  a  clause.  The  postulate  in  this  instance 
is  destroyed  by  applying  the  nile  to  which 
we  have  referred ;  for  the  latter  portion 
of  the  clause  relied  on  by  the  democracy 
affords  a  key  by  which  Ae  first  may  be 
fully  understood.  "  New  States  may  be 
admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union  ; 
but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State  ; 
nor  anj/  State  be  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of  States 
without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of 
the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the 
Congress."* 

The  first  part  of  this  sentence,  granting 
the  power,  is  governed  by  the  latter  clauses, 
defining  the  manner  in  which  Statej  are 
to  be  formed,  if  it  is  governed  at  all ; 
and  if  it  was  not  intended  to  be  thus 
governed,  the  two  parts  of  the  whole 
clause  should  have  been  disconnected  by 
something  else  than  a  mere  semi-colon. 
Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
"  Legislatures"  spoken  of  were  foreign 
Legislatures ;  for  this  government  cannot 
prescribe  for  foreign  Legislatures.  Imme- 
diately succeeding  this  is  the  clause  giving 
to  Congress  the  care  and  regulation  pf  the 
"territory"  and  "  other  property  ie/<wi^- 

•  Const.  U.  S. 


ing  to  the  United  Siates^'^^  which  con- 
cludes by  declaring  "  that  nothing  in  this 
Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  particular  State."  ,  This  can 
refer  only  to  negotiations  for  territory  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  "  particular" 
States  of  "  this  Union."  Neither,  of  these, 
could  well  have  conflicting  "  claims"  to 
the  "  territory  or  other  property,"  of  any 
other  country  than  this. 

We  shall  not  dwell  longer  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  These  are  briefly  our  views 
of  Constitutional  construction.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Jefferson  himself  had  previously 
urged  the  same  doctrine,  though  his  con- 
duct clearly  belied  his  inculcations,  and 
this,  too,  in  the  face  of  his  official  oath. 
An  example  so  pernicious,  traced  to  a  per- 
son so  revered  as  a  Constitutional  ex- 
pounder by  a  great  and  powerful  party 
who  profess  to  own  his  principles,  cannot 
be  too  severely  or  too  unqualifiedly  con- 
demned. A  life  of  action*  it  is  true  to 
some  extent  at  least,  must  be  a  life  of 
compromise,  if  it  is  to  be  useful.  A  pub- 
lic man  is  often  under  the  necessity  of 
consenting  to  measures  which  he  disap- 
proves, lest  he  should  endanger  the  suc- 
cess of  other  measures  which  he  thinks  of 
vital  importance.  But  the  historiographer 
lies  under  no  such  necessity,  and  we  feel  it 
to  be  a  sacred  duty  to  point  out  the  errors 
and  to  condemn  the  malfeasances  of  one  who 
yet  exercises  a  baneful  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  country.  Nor  do  we  conceive 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  is  entitled  to  the 
charity  of  this  rule  when  adiudging  his 
public  conduct.  From  1792  until  his 
election  to  the  Presidency,  he  had  been 
particularly  addicted  to  inveighing  against 
the  slightest  Constitutional  departures  in 
others.  He  had  thus  well  nigh  succeeded  in 
bringing  temporary  disrepute  on  certain 
measures  of  Washington's  administration, 
and  had  stirred  up  against  that  of  the 
elder  Adams  such  a  storm  of  popular  in- 
dignation as  was  satisfied  only  with  the 
overthrow  of  federalism,  and  which  even 
yet  exists  in  connexion  with  his  name  and 
his  party. 

This  is,  as  we  have  remarked,  only  the 
first  of  those  glaring  infractions  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  marked  the  dawn  of  the 
democratic  administrations,  and  which  have 
since  continued  to  dbtinguish  the  demoora- 
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tic  gaccessora  of  the  great  Apostle.  We 
have  yet  before  us  the  task  of  narrating 
others  of  a  similar  character,  which  must, 
in  the  minds  of  some  at  least,  diminish  the 
hitherto  overshadowing  and  undisputed 
claims  of  one  distinguished  by  the  supe- 
rior reverence  of  his  countrymen.  This 
must  be  reserved  for  a  future  number. 

The  effects  of  a  change  from  good  gov- 
ernment to  bad  government,  says  a  great 
essayist,  are  not  fuUy  felt  for  some  time  after 
the  chasffe '  takes  place.     The  talents  and 
virtues  which  a  good  Constitution  generates 
may,  for  a  time,  survive  that  Constitution. 
Thus  the  adminbtration  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
BoOi  notwithstanding  its  assaults  on  vital 
features  of  the  Constitution  and  its  approx- 
imation to  the  calm  of  despotism,  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  golden  age  of  genuine 
demooratic  government.     Thus,  also,  do 
ihe  reigns  of  princes  who  have  established 
despotisms  by  means  of   their    personal 
popularity,  and  supposed  subserviency  to 
the  popular  will,  shine  in  history  with  a 
peeiuiar  brilliancy.    During  the  first  years 
of  tyranny  is  reaped  the  harvest  sown  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  liberty.    The  Augus- 
ts age  was  rich  in  great  minds  formed  in 
the  generation  of  Cicero  and  Caesar.    And 
jet,  says  Macaulay  most  aptly,  the  fruits  of 
the  poliey  of  Augustus  were  reserved  for 
WMterity.     So,  also,  to  bring  the  matter 
Mme,  tiie  age  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Mon- 
loei  and  J^n  Quincy  Adams,  was  rich 
m  minds  formed  in    the   generation  of  | 


Washington.  The  fruits  of  this  reign 
of  liberty  were  fully  reaped  during 
the  dictatorship  of  Andrew  Jackson. — 
In  the  time  of  Jefferson,  such  was  the 
prestige  of  his  name  in  connexion  with  de- 
mocracy, the  masses  of  the  people  could 
not  be  made  to  understand  that  liberty  and 
the  Constitution  might  be  seriously  en- 
dangered by  his  example.  The  effects  of 
this  example  were  effectively  checked  by 
the  conservative  administrations  of  Madi- 
son, Monroe,  and  the  younger  Adams,  two 
of  whom  were  recognized  as  prominent 
leaders  of  a  great  party,  which  was  fast  ris- 
ing on  the  ruins  of  federalism  to  oppose  the 
anarchial  tendencies  of  the  radical  Jeffer- 
sonian  democracy.  But  under  the  iron  do- 
minion of  Andrew  Jackson,  on  whom,  as 
we  have  said,  the  mantle  of  ihe  great  Apos- 
Ue  had  fallen,  the  whirlwind  of  Jacobinism 
rose  to  its  height,  and  for  eight  years  the 
country  bowed  submissively  beneath  the 
rule  of  a  fierce  spirit,  whose  pernicious  im- 
pulses were  never  controlled  by  considera- 
tions of  prudence  or  of  consequences.  In 
our  next  we  shall  enter  on  a  period  of  the 
Jefferson  administration  if  not  more  impor- 
tant at  least  more  entertaining  in  point  of 
historical  incident,  and  which  serves  to  il- 
lustrate, equally  with  the  acte  just  narra- 
ted, the  deliterious  influences  of  Jefferson ^s 
example  in  politics  and  in  his  administra* 
tion  of  the  federal  government. 

J.    B.    C. 

LoN&wooD^  Ml.,  June,  1850. 
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THE    TARIFF    OF    1846.* 


It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  pre- 
cariousaess  of  human  life,  that  men  prefer 
a  small  immediate  to  a  greater  prospective 
benefit.  This  tendency  is  more  operative 
when  such  benefit  is  proposed  as  the  result 
of  a  system  of  action,  and  not  of  one  act ; 
and  thus  it  occurs,  that  most  men  who  are 
sufficiently  awake  to  their  immediate  inter- 
ests, hold  an  attachment  to  a  peculiar  form 
of  government  as  a  matter  of  education 
and  of  habit,  rather  than  of  reflective  opin- 
ion. The  direct  pressure  of  evils  from  a 
bad  form  of  government,  is  nearly  the  sole 
cause  of  recognition,  by  the  generality,  of 
the  advantages  of  an  organization  founded 
on  correct  principles. 

Therefore  is  it,  that  it  becomes  peculiarly 
incumbent  on  a  people,  in  the  first  age 
of  a  state,  so  to  arrange  the  development 
of  their  resources  that  a  consideration 
for  their  industrial  interests,  may  not,  in 
the  contingencies  of  international  inter- 
course, urge  a  disregard  of  the  course  dic- 
tated by  the  interests  of  the  system  of 
government  which  meets  their  recognition, 
it  should  be  their  aim  to  secure  complete 
Industrial  Independence. 

The  duty  is  incumbent  on  the  only 
representative  of  Republican  Democracy 
to  develop  those  resources,  which  must 
maintain  for  it  the  power  to  resist  the 
attacks  to  which  the  principle  of  its  being 
will  be  subjected.  Without  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  its  manufacturing  districts, 
what  resistance  could  Great  Britain  have 
made  against  Napoleon,  and  without  that 
resistance,  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  Europe  at  the  present  time  ? 

Let  us  not  dream  of  the  quiet  existence 
of  Republicanism  ;  that  we  may  pass  our 
time  from  hence  and  hereafter,  like  Rasse- 
las  in  the  happy  valley,  entrenched  from 


harm  by  natural  barriers.  In  the  present 
state  of  humanity,  a  great  truth  cannot  live 
in  quiet.  We  would  say  "  God  speed"  in 
sincerity  to  all  who  advocate  peace. 
Their  labors  have  their  use,  but  there  never 
will  be  permanent  universal  peace  till  Re- 
publicanism is  everywhere  triumphant. 

The  French  nation  are  perhaps  theo- 
retically correct  in  politics,  out  tney  have 
yet  to  vindicate  their  title  to  that  character 
of  self-control,  wherewith  alone  Democracy 
can  flourish.  With  regard  to  the  Repub- 
lics south  of  us,  systems  which  require 
an  habitual  resort  to  the  point  of  the 
lance  and  the  muzzle  of  the  escopeta,  to 
regulate  their  action,  too  much  resemble 
Anarchy,  to  be  called  Republicanism. 

There  is  then  no  other  than  Switzerland, 
whose  government  at  this  moment  per- 
forms its  functions,  (like  the  Roman  Sen- 
ate, maintaining  a  vain  show  of  dignity 
before  Brennus  and  his  Gauls,)  in  awe  of 
Prussian  and  French  military  force.  Its 
councils  are  helplessly  subject  to  the  dip- 
lomacy of  the  Kings  of  Europe.^  It  is 
not  a  free  Republic. 

We  alone,  of  all  nations,  have  given  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  a  clear  national  perception 
of  the  principle  of  self-government.  As 
our  duty  to  God,  it  is  our  duty  to  human- 
ity, to  keep  this  flame  perpetually  burning, 
through  the  life  of  that  stute  whose  exist- 
ence is  now  so  glorious ;  that  when,  here- 
after,   the    mouldening    remains   of   oar 

t "  In  fact  the  proposition  (from  the  French 
Government — M.  Guizot — ^to  the  British  Foreign 
office,  concerning  the  affair  of  the  Sonderbund) 
amounted  in  other  words  to  this,  that  if  they  re- 
fused our  mediation,  we  (the  five  powers)  would 
compel  them  by  force  of  arms  to  adopt  our  views.** 
— Lord  Palmerston's  speech,  (June  25)  on  motion 
,  of  "  want  of  confidence  !" 


*  Lettore  of  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  to  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia.     1846. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    1850. 
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Capitols  shall  have  been  rounded  by  the 
hand  of  time  to  the  shape  of  those  western 
moands,  whose  lengthened  shadows,  trailed 
on  the  prairies  by  the  setting  sun,  remind 
the  traveller  of  the  fading  away  of  the  glory 
of  a  people,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
here  and  in  other  lands,  living  under  a  Re- 
publicanism broad  as  the  sunlight,  shall 
ascribe  their  free  condition  to  us  and  to  our 
example. 

We  have  now  to  consider  a  practical 
means  to  this  end,  offered  to  us  in 
three  letters  from  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  now  beyond  the  voice  of  parties  and 
the  bounds  of  party  lines,  and  representing 
the  whole  country  and  all  parties,  at  the 
court  of  the  first  monarchy  of  Europe. — 
These  letters  are  written  to  a  citizen  of 
another  State,  (now  our  minister  to  the 
French  Republic  ;)  a  State,  in  that  part  of 
the  Union  whose  labor,  being  almost  en- 
tirely agricultural,  is  depreciated  in  value 
by  the  competition  of  the  new  regions 
opened  to  the  hand  of  man,  in  the  progress 
westward  of  the  tide  of  our  population. 

The  coming  discussion  in  Congress,  in 
regard  to  the  principles  advocated  in 
these  letters,  causes  them  to  be  brought 
again  prominently  before  the  public  eye  ; 
and  now  we  seek  to  repeat  the  warnings 
against  the  Tariff  of  1846,  in  the  light  of 
those  results  predicted  four  years  ago,  as 
contingencies ;  which,  those  warnings  hav- 
ing b^n  then  imheedcd,  now  stare  us 
plainly  in  the  face.  The  letters  contain 
practical  suggestions  for  the  full  attain- 
ment of  National  Industrial  Independence. 

Among  the  causes  mentioned  by  Wash- 
ington *  as  likely  to  "  disturb  the  Union,*' 
the  first  in  his  enumeration,  as  well  as  in  its 
natural  importance,  was,  the  *'  endeavour  to 
excite  a  belief,  that  there  is  a  real  differ- 
ence of  local  interests  and  views ;" — and 
there  can  be  no  purer  or  more  worthy  gift 
laid  upon'  the  altar  of  our  Country  and 
its  Union,  than  an  exposition  of  the 
exact  relations  of  the  interests  of  its  differ- 
ent sections,  and  a  full  formed  and  plainly 
drawn  plan  for  the  more  intimate  connec- 
titm  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  South,  the  North  and  the  West. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment which  ranks  the  different  sections  as 
producer  and  consumer,  that  we  find  the 

*  Farewell  Address. 


only  bond  of  Union  The  idem  velle 
atque  idem  nolle  cannot  exist  between  the 
seller  and  the  buyer  as  .'^uch,  in  cases  where 
the  origin  of  supply  may  vary,  and  the 
locality  of  demand  may  change. 

The  relations  of  producer  and  consumer 
are  no  permanent  bond  of  political  union. 
If  a  tree  trunk  of  equal  value  from  tho 
shores  of  the  Baltic  can  be  obtained  at  less 
cost,  the  ship  builder  on  the  Mersey  asks 
the  repeal  of  the  timber  duties  and  leaves 
his  Canadian  brother  to  tell  his  regrets  to 
the  trees  of  his  neclected  forests. 

Let  us  not  sentimentalize  in  legislation. 
The  comp  )nent8  of  cost  are  the  cost  of 
production  and  of  transportation  to  a  mar- 
ket ;  but  this  latter  forms  no  element  of 
price  unless  demand  is  greater  than  supply. 
Each  one  will  naturally  buy  where  he  can 
buy  cheapest.  Protection  asks  that  the 
interests  not  of  to  day  only  but  of  here- 
after be  considered. 

The  constant  tendency  of  industry  la  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  transportation  ;  for  the 
industry  of  any  nation  is  first  agricultural, 
then  manufacturing.  One  great  ground 
on  which  we  urge  protection  is  that  by  it 
each  State  of  our  Union  may  perfect 
within  itself,  as  far  as  its  natural  advantages 
will  permit,  the  regular  adjustment  of  its 
industry.  We  desire  that  each  State  may 
be,  as  far  as  maybe,  within  itself  a  nation. 
We  look  with  confidence  to  "  the  pressure 
from  without,"  tothe  unity  within,  of  a  na- 
tional character  unique  in  its  elements,  and 
to  the  bonds  of  a  common  attachment  to 
Democracy,  and  a  common  prosperity ,  to 
secure  the  Union. 

The  nomad  hordes  of  Tartary,  who  dwell 
upon  the  desert  steppes  of  Risguis,  have  a 
system  of  government  and  a  religion,  and 
respect  the  social  relations.  Their  Khans, 
their  Knodshas,  and  their  wives,  are  held  in 
due  regard.  But  they  stay  but  a  short 
time  on  the  plain  whose  aspect  may  have 
tempted  them :  they  soon  crave  other 
scenes,  and, — marring  the  face  of  naturo 
without  substituting  the  beauties  of  art, — 
leave  no  more  lasting  record  of  their  stay, 
than  the  print  of  their  horses  feet  upon  the 
grass  of  the  steppe. 

Such  is  semi- civilization,  and  such  in 
character,  though  not  in  degree,  notwith- 
standing our  further  progress  in  the  arts, 
would  be  the  story  of  our  existence  on  the 
whole  Atlantic  border,  from  the  regular 
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operation  of  the  laws  of  migration,  were 
there  no  means,  when  the  lands  of  the  Atlan- 
tic slope  have  been  once  subdued,to  prevent 
their  abandonment  to  weeds  and  useless- 


ness. 


The  letters  of  Mr.  Lawrence  advert  to 
the  glorious  reminiscences  attached  to  Vir- 
ginia in  the  early  time  of  our  national  ex- 
istence, and  allude  to  the  fact,  that  that 
State,  whose  sons  have  so  freely  contributed 
to  the  advancement  and  glory  of  the  com- 
mon Union,  has,  as  far  as  development  of 
its  own  resources  goes,  advanced  so  liitle, 
that,  in  view  of  the  rapid  progress  of  some 
of  the  other  States  of  tne  Union,  it  appears 
almost  to  have  retrograded.  "  I  have 
thought,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  "that  the 
State  of  Virginia,  with  its  temperate  cli- 
mate, variety  and  excellence  of  soil,  ex- 
haustless  water-power,  and  exuberant  min- 
eral wealth,  contains  within  herself  more 
that  is  valuable  for  the  uses  of  mankind,  in 
these  modern  days,  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union."* 

It  was  partly  in  view  of  these  magnifi- 
cent natural  resources,  not  then  near  so 
well  known,  perhaps  not  fully  imagined, 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  foretold  the  competition 
of  the  Potomac  with  the  Hudson,  as  an 
avenue  of  trade  and  commerce. f 

What  has  been  the  sequence  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  sanguine  anticipations  ?  New 
York  city  now  numbers  a  population  of 
hundreds  of  thousands, — its  name  is  heard 
wherever  floats  a  flag, — the  peninsula  which 
groans  under  its  huge  burden,  like  that 
which  bore  up  ancient  Tyre,  is  inadequate 
in  area  to,  hold  the  great  breadth  of  its  edifi- 
ces, which  crowd  each  other  for  a  standing 
place.  How  stands  it  with  Norfolk — with 
some  tr'n  thousand  inhabitants  ?  Its  wharves 
are  almost  tcnantless,  and  the  quiet  of  re- 
pose, one  half  the  year,  is  found  in  its 
quarters  of  trade. 

This  is  a  signal  failure  of  a  prediction 
uttered  by  one,  who,  however  we  may  ob- 
ject to  his  derelictions,  and  political  im- 
moralitios,  must  still  be  esteemed  one  of 
our  ahl  'st  statesmen,  one,  perhaps,  among 
the  wisest  of  those  who  hewed  from  the 
quarri  's  of  historical  experience  the  well- 
formed  model  of  our  Union.  A  remark, 
too,  predicted  on  a  state  of  things  within 
the  control  of  man,  and  therefore  within 
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the  ken  of  those  who  study  men  and  their 
institutions. 

**  The  settlement,  and  development  of  the  re- 
sources, of  the  western  country,  have  brought 
into  existence  an  active  effectual  competition 
with  your  people,  in  the  great  staple  of  your 
agricultural  products,  viz.,  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
and  tobacco.  Maryland  and  North  Carolina, 
like  yourselves,  are  essentially  aflected  by 
competition  from  the  same  quarter.  Can  you 
expect  to  compete  successfully  with  the  West- 
ern regions  oi  our  country,  where,  without 
much  labor,  the  soil  produces  double,  and 
sometimes  even  more,  to  the  acre,  than  the 
average  crops  of  the  last  mentioned  State  V^  * 

But  the  Western  States  have  a  further 
advantage.  '^  The  internal  improvements 
of  the  country  already  finished,  have  brought 
Boston  within  the  distance  of  four  days' 
travel  of  Cincinnati ;  and  even  the  Missis- 
sippi herself  bears  down  upon  her  bosom 
the  products  of  the  West,  at  less  than  half 
the  freight  that  was  charged  a  few  years 

ago."t 

Here,  then,  are  exposed  the  main  causes 

of  these  evils,  whose  effect  dwindles,  almost 
to  a  European  standard,  the  growth  of  some 
of  our  States  ;  some,  who  labored  among  the 
most  laborious  to  secure  to  this  and  suc- 
ceeding generations,  the  benefits  of  a  polity 
whose  peculiar  merit  is  in  its  avoidance  of 
European  errors. 

These  causes,  however  prejudicial  they 
may  appear,  are  now  seen  only  in  the  com- 
mencement of  their  operations.  ^'  In  1790, 
by  the  first  census,  Virginia  had  12  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile,  and  New  York  7^ ; 
now,  Virginia  contains  19,  and  New  York 
53  to  the  square  mile.  The  condition  of 
the  two  Carolinas  is  much  t^e  same  as  Vir- 
ginia." The  population  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  increased  from  1830  to  1840 
"  2 J  per  cent  in  ten  years.  Even  in  Great 
Britain  the  increase  was  1 1  per  cent." ;{; 

Such  is  the  warning  of  the  past.  Where 
would  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  have  left 
us,  without  a  change  of  policy  ?  The  state- 
ments we  hereinafter  present, from  the  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
regard  to  the  establishment,  within  a  yerj 
few  years,  of  cotton  manufactures  in  th« 
Soutnern  States,  are  ample  evidence  that  the 
people  of  the  South-East  are  not  disposed 
to  yield  without  an  effort  to  the  dwindling 
of  their  political  influence,  and  the  reduo- 

*  Mr.  L.'s  letters  p.  4.        t  p.  4.        I  p.  31. 
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kion  in  value  of  all  their  fixed  investments, 
uid  to  hiuig  in  the  rear  of  the  march  of  the 
nation. 

Althongh  the  theory  of  our  Constitution 
IB  based  upon  equal  representation,  and 
tienoe  that  of  numbers  is  considered  just ;  yet 
it  18  evident  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Senatorial  representation  of  the  States, 
[although  "  at  once  a  constitutional  recog- 
nition of  the  portion  of  sovereignty  remain- 
ng  in  the  individual  States,  and  an  instru- 
nent  for  preserving  that  residuary  sove- 
leignty,"*)  is  not  in  practice,  the  sole 
guarantee  against  undue  influence  of  par- 
icnlar  States,  and  consequent  danger  to 
>ther  States  of  the  Union. 

There  would  be  manifest  impropriety  and 
ojustice  in  the  attempt  to  crush  the  growth 
»f  any  Stat«.  But  the  magnifying  of  the  poli- 
ical  importance  of  a  State  is  as  surely 
he  consequence  of  its  excessive  growth,  as 
t  is  sure,  that  such  increase  of  its  political 
reight,  though  not  contrary  to  the  terms, 
s  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions 
There  remains,  then,  no  alternative  for  the 
»rotection  of  State  Rights  in  this  regard. 
Hit  the  action  of  such  means  as  will  in- 
veaae  the  population  and  wealth  of  the 
Stote  which  adopts  them. 

No  obstacles  other  than  temporary  ones 
fan  resist  the  progress  of  manufacturing 
odustry  and  the  realization  of  its  bcnc- 
itB  in  this  country.  Nor  from  sectional 
Miscs  should  any  one  desire  it.  There  is, 
re  well  know,  a  sentiment  in  each  of  these 
States,  and  in  all  the  South,  which  reci- 
procates that  broad  national  feeling, 
rhich  prompted  the  presentation  by  the  au- 
bor  of  a  plan  to  remedy  these  evils. 

We  will  now  rapidly  trace  the  remedy, 
teducing  the  property  of  a  country  to  its 
Itimate  components,  we  find  two  great 
bems,  land  and  labor,  and  the  result  of 
be  employment  of  these  two.  ^'  Agricul- 
sre,  the  foundation  of  wealth,  depends  on 
rod  action  and  a  market  for  these  pro- 
act*."  t. 

The  chief  elements  of  cost  in  the  mar- 
eta  where  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
krath  and  West  are  sold,  are, — Ist.  The 
oat  of  production  to  the  cultivator :  this 
mount  depending  mostly  on  the  compara* 
\we  fertility  of  the  land.  Here  the  West- 
m  States,  so  far  as  they  are  under  culti- 

•  Madison.        t  Mr.  L.'a  letters,  p.  20. 


vation,  have  a  comparative  advantage  which 
no  aid  of  art  or  science  can  equalise.  2d. 
The  cost  of  transportation.  This,  as  al- 
ready stated,  is  gradually  being  diminished 
to  the  Western  States,  by  mternal  im- 
provements and  other  means. 

But  this  latter  is  a  matter  within  control, 
and  here  is  presented  to  the  States  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  the  means  of  equalizing  the 
balance.  To  use  these  distant  markets, 
^'  a  well  adjusted  system  of  internal  im- 
provements,"* is  essential;  in  order  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  transportation. — 
But,  more  important  stilly  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional means,  —  to  reduce  (o  a  mini- 
mum, in  the  cost  of  transportation,  this 
drain  upon  the  profits  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  "  The  remedy  is,  to  create  a  mar- 
ket at  home  for  your  surplus  agiicultural 
products,  "f 

The  extent  of  this  evil  is  stated  in  these 
letters  in  brief,  for  it  needs  no  amplify- 
ing. We  have  extracted  from  them 
the  statement  of  the  causes  therein  conclu- 
sivelv  exhibited,  and  from  the  same  source 
we  learn  the  remedy.  The  remtdy,  in 
each  state^  is,  "  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, in  the  establibhment  of  manufac- 
tures." J 

If  we  will  but  note  with  attention  their 
respective  peculiarities,  there  is  a  deeper  re- 
lation than  that  of  fanciful  analogy,  between 
the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  individual, 
and  of  aggerated  humanity.  The  life  of  a 
State  is,  in  many  respects,  as  the  life  of  a 
man.  The  knowledge  of,  and  the  love  for, 
the  radical  principles  of  its  polity  answers, 
as  it  were,  in  a  State,  to  the  living  mind  ; 
whose  development  in  an  individual  State 
or  man,  maybe  greater  or  loss.  The  har- 
monious arrangement  and  due  proportion- 
ing of  its  industrial  interests,  of  its  uiat<Mial 
machinery  of  production  and  consumption, 
bears  to  the  entire  national  entity,  the  re- 
lation of  the  material  body  to  a  man. 

The  array  of  names,  famous  in  Arts, 
on  the  roll  of  the  Carolinas,  the  whole 
book  of  their  public  history,  proclaims  those 
States  as  possessing  the  soul  of  Deinocratio 
Republicanism  ;  but  their  friends  must  say 
of  them  as  it  was  said  of  Paul,  by  his  ene- 
mies of  Corinth,  their  "  bodily  presence  is 
weak."  "  The  aggregate  product  of  the 
two  Carolinas  in  1840  was  $59,595,734, 
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with  a  population  of  1,347,817.  The  pro- 
ducts of  Massachusetts  with  a  population 
of  less  than  800,000  people,  amounted  at 
the  same  time  to  $100,000,000,  and  now 
the  products  of  labor  and  capital  are  more 
than  $120,000,000."*  This  last  is  the 
amount,  not  of  the  accumulation  of  large 
percentages  of  profit,  but  of  the  steady  and 
gradual  addition  of  moderate  profits,  or  di- 
versified labor,  constantly  employed.f  It  is 
the  repeated  addition  of  the  minute  pro- 
ducts of  Idbor,  the  labor  of  the  man,  of  the 
waterfall,  and  of  the  coal  mine,  that  builds 
their  cities,  and  dots  their  granite  hills 
with  smiling  towns  and  villages. 

It  is  said  in  these  letters,  "  I  have  in- 
troduced these  statements  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  fairly  the  true  condition  of 
some  of  the  old  States,  and  to  awaken  the 
public  mind  in  those  States  to  the  impor- 
tance of  bringing  out  their  productive  la- 
bor, by  introducing  new  branches  ;  in  order 
that  the  industrial  classes  may  be  profit- 
ably employed,  and  to  show  that  the  States 
named  have  as  great  a  stake  in  protecting 
the  labor  of  the  country  as  any  other  in  the 
Union.  They  have  now  but  little  else  than 
soil  and  physical  power  remaining."  t 

The  practical  means  of  working  tne  re- 
quired change  are  thus  considered.  "  There 
are  two|classes  of  labor,  intelligent,  and  un- 
intcUigeiit.  The  for^iier  is  that  kind  of 
labor  which  requires  a  considerable  amount 
of  mental  culture,  with  active  physical 
power.  This  combination  is  capable  of 
applying  Science  to  Art,  and  of  producing 
results  that  are  difficult,  and  oftentimes 
complicated.  The  latter  description  of 
labor,  is  of  that  character  which  depends 
principally  on  physical  strength  ;  this  qual- 
ity of  labor  you  (referring  to  Virginia)  have 
in  abundance,  and  I  hope  you  are  not  with- 
out a  tolerable  supply  of  the  higher  class. 
You  may,  without  doubt,  commence  the 
manufacture  of  almost  every  description  of 
articles  requiring  but  little  skill,  and  pro- 
secute the  work  with  success.  Manufac- 
tures of  such  articles  as  iron,  hemp,  wool, 

»P.31. 

t  Wc  learn  by  an  article  in  the  Merchant's  Mag- 
azine for  De<;.  1849,  (Condition  and  Pro?pccts  of 
the  American  Cotton  Manufactures  in  1849,)  that 
the  average  of  dividends  of  twenty  of  the  first 
class  mills  in  New  England,  for  the  year  1849,  was 
5  6-10  per  cent, 
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cotton,  leather,  &c.,  wrongbt  into  the 
coarser  and  more  common  articles  would 
succeed  with  you."* 

We  pause  a  moment  to  note  this  classi- 
fication of  labor.  M.  Guizot,  whose  bolta 
and  bars  have  recently  snapped  in  his 
hands  when  he  attempted  to  close  the 
gates  to  the  moral  progress  of  a  people, 
thus  writes  of  labor  :  "  Labor  is  subject  to 
natural  and  general  laws — in  every  atoa- 
tion,  in  every  variety  of  labor,  in  eveiy 
class  of  laborers,  diversity  and  inequality 
arise  and  subsist;  inequality  of  intellectual 
power,  of  moral  merit,  of  social  importance, 
of  material  wealth." 

The  feeling,  so  little  creditable,  which 
we  may  observe  in  the  work  "  Democracr 
in  France,"  would  change  the  on  warn 
course  of  humanity  to  retrogression  in  re- 
garding each  of  the  laboring  classes  as  im- 
mutably a  toiler  at  day  wages  ;  but  this 
distinction  of  labor  as  intelligent  or  unin- 
telligent, is  the  only  distinction  as  to  labor, 
of  which  a  state  can  correctly  be  cognizant 
This  application  only  is  the  result  of  the 
nature  of  things,  and  is  the  true  distinction, 
which,  in  the  correct  theory  of  Republic- 
anism, attaches  to  the  labor  alone,  and 
does  not,  as  in  monarchical  Europe,  induce 
as  with  the  shirt  of  Nessus,  the  mdividnal 
of  the  working  classes,  the  separate  human- 
ity, perhaps  capable  of  all  advancement, 
apt  for  all  contingencies,  able,  it  may  be, 
to  leave  behind  "  footsteps  on  the  track  of 
time,"  with  the  character  of  the  circum- 
stances which  in  infancy  may  have  sur- 
rounded him. 

We  place  side  by  side  in  contrast  these 
two  views  so  widely  differing,  of  labor. 
The  one  from  France,  from  a  statesman, 
who  would  keep  France  under  **  the  cold 
shade  of  aristocracy,''  the  other  from  a 
statesman  of  America,  who,  like  all  of  us, 
seeks  to  walk  by  the  light  of  the  sun  of 
democracy  alone.  And  we  do  it  for  this, 
because  that  there  is  no  plainer  definition 
of  the  respective  differences,  no  fairer  ex- 
position of  the  comparative  values  of  the 
two  systems  of  polity,  than  in  these  two 
contrasted  views  of  labor. 

"  Human  progress,"  says  an  American 
writer,!  (now  no  longer  living,)  is  there- 
suit  of  an  ever  active  law,  manifesting  it- 
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■elf  ehiefl  J  in  Bcieniifio  ^scovery  and  in- 
Tmtion,  and  thereby  oontrolling  legiala- 
tioa,  and  giving  enduring  improvement  to 
all  social  and  political  institutions."  It  is 
well  and  thoughtfully  said :  From  disco- 
veries in  science,  and  improvements  in  art, 
reaolt  free  political  institutions  and  the  ob- 
ject of  both  is  identicaL  We  will  now  ob- 
■erre  the  reproduction  by  this  effect  of  a 
new  cause. 

One  main  argument,  for  democracy 
arises  from  the  difference  in  the  mental 
Btmcture  of  individuals,  were  the  mental 
peculiarities  of  an  individual  transmitted 
unchanged  to  his  posterity  there  would  be 
eompantively  little  advantage  in  Repub- 
licanism over  Despotism.  But  each  in- 
dividual possesses  an  idiosyncracy,  which, 
though  resembling  in  some  respects  that  of 
his  immediate  ancestor,  in  the  main,  differs 
widely. 

The  function  of  Democracy  is  to  assist 
in,  by  removing  obstacles  to,  the  manifes- 
tation of  this.  Democracy  b  the  practical 
recognition  of  the  individuality  of  man. 
This  manifestation  is  mainly  effected,  with 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  the  majority, 
only  by  their  labor,  from  the  diversification 
of  which  arise  new  improvements  and  dis- 
ooveries. 

It  is  thus,  the  peculiar  interest  of  the 
laboring  classes,  that  their  labor  should  be 
diversified,  and  this  diversification  brings 
with  it  the  direct  advantage  of  enhanced 
compensation.  ''  To  place  the  people  in  a 
eondition  of  permanent  and  solid  prosperi- 
ty, we  must  encourage  home  industry,  by 
obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  produc- 
lion ;  this  can  only  be  obtained  bv  diversi- 
lying  labor,  which  will  bring  with  it  high 
wages ;  and  unless  the  labor  is  well  paid, 
onr  country  cannot  prosper."  * 

Diversification  of  labor  is  the  industrial 
means  to  secure  to  the  laboring  classes  the 
benefits  of  Democracy.  Democracy  clears 
iway  all  obstacles  to  the  development  of  the 
fall  powers  of  man.  This  the  Fathers  of 
the  Republic  have  eiven  to  us.  Diversifi- 
sation  of  labor  facilitates  the  application  of 
those  capacities  to  science  and  art.  This, 
ilso,  must  be  secured  in  an  united  capacity 
IS  a  people.  Division  of  labor  ensures  the 
wll  effect  of  such  application,  and  here 
Mivate  action  begins.     We  are  now  to  ob. 
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serve  the  mode  in  which  iihe  caoses  are  to 
be  kept  in  action. 

The  use  of  the  powers  exercised  by  a 
free  government,  is,  obviously,  as  to  each 
individual,  but  the  execution  of  his  own 
will.  The  chief  modes  in  which  the  will 
of  an  individual  can  legitimately,  in  society 
in  its  normal  state,  act  directly  to  control 
the  execution  of  tho  will  of  another,  in 
matters  appertaining  only  to  the  latter,  are 
two.  The  one  acts  upon  the  child,  and  is 
the  power  of  the  parent.  The  other  acts 
upon  the  adult,  and  is  the  power  of  public 
opinion.  The  main  objects  for  which  these 
powers  act  for  the  good  of  society,  are 
these : 

Education  facilitates  the  development  of 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  by 
labor  the  physical  powers  of  man,  and  the 
resources  of  the  earth,  are  developed. 
These  causes  act  and  re-act  upon  each 
other.  By  the  former  of  the  above-men- 
tioned modes  of  action,  viz. — the  will  of 
die  parent,  delegated  for  convenience  and 
certainty  of  operation  to  the  State,  educa- 
tion is  effected.  By  the  latter  powerful 
mode  of  action,  viz. — that  of  public  opi- 
nion, the  application  of  labor  may  be  ef- 
fected. 

*'*'  Let  it  be  considered  respectable  for 
every  man  to  have  a  vocation,  and  to  fol- 
low it.  Let  your  common  school  system 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  employment  of 
your  people.  A  general  system  of  popular 
education  is  the  lever  to  aU  permanent 
improvement.*  To  this  we  add,  "  All  in- 
tellectual culture  should  be  founded  on  the 
principles  of  our  Holy  Religion."!  This, 
then,  IS  the  system  for  the  advancement  of 
a  State  to  the  full  fruition  of  the  principles 
of  Republican  Democracy,  It  is  founded 
on  the  true  principles  of  political  philoso- 
phy, and  we  leave  it  to  the  reflection  and 
judgment  of  the  reader. 

While  advocating  the  general  policy  of 
the  introduction  of  manuflEtcturing  industry 
in  the  South,  as  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  all  of  us,  it  is  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  the  temporary  state  of  the  busi- 
ness and  finances  of  the  country,  and  the 
immediate  demands  of  trade,  must,  with 
the  exercise  of  judgment,  decide  tho  man- 
ner and  time  of  this  introduction. 

We  have  now  the  pleasure  to  turn  the 
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readers  attention  io  tlie  prdgress  already 
made  in  the  South  and  West  in  the  course 
of  industrial  development  which  we  have 
sketched  from  these  letters.  Under  date 
of  December  1849,  it  is  stated,*  that  there 
are  in  South  Carolina  sixteen  factories 
containing  36,500  spindles,  with  a  capital 
invested  of  about  one  million  of  dollars. 

In  Georgia,  (November  1849,)  they 
have  36  cotton  mills  with  51 ,140  spindles-f 

In  Alabama,  10  factories  are  in  opera- 
tion, with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  invest- 
ed, and  it  is  stated  that  there  will  shortly 
be  20,000  spindles  in  operation. 

In  Tennessee  there  are  30  feotories  with 
36,000  spindles. 

We  hold  that  these  States  have  not  been 
before,  but  are  now,  upon  the  path  of 
prosperity  to  the  rest  of  the  Union,  as  well 
as  to  themselves.  Discoveries  in  science, 
inventions  in  art,  do  not  come  by  revelation. 
They  are  the  fruit  of  opportunity.  Who 
can  tell  what  immense  wealth  of  inventive 
genius,  what  vast  opulence  of  constructive 
power  may  be  unnoticed  and  unknown 
with  some  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the 
States,  whose  sole  industrial  pursuit  being 
agriculture,  offers  no  facility  for  its  devel- 
opment. "  Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire 
might  have  swayed,"  as  the  poet  Gray  ex- 
presses it :  that  might  have  recorded  for 
empires,  secrets  of  mechanical  or  chemical 
science  which  would  change  the  face  and 
the  destinies  of  nations.  It  is  a  theme  for 
other  thought  than  the  sentimental  reveries 
of  poets. 

By  what  has  already  been  done,  we 
know  what  may  be  done,  now  that  new 
squadrons  of  the  vast  army  of  American 
labor,  are  wheeling  into  rank.J  "  The  in- 
crease (in  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton) 
in  the  United  States  from  1816  to  1845, 
has  extended  from  1 1  million  pounds  to 
176,300,000  pounds  in  29  years,  being  an 
augmentation  of  sixteen- fold.  The  increase 
in  Great  Britain  in  tbe  same  period  of  time 
has  been  from  88,700,000  pounds  to  560, 
000,000  pounds,  being  an  augmentation 
of  less  than  seven-fold,  against  an  increase 
in  the  United  States  of  sixteen-fold  "J 


*  Documents  accompanyiDg  Report  of  Sec.  of 
Treasury.     1850. 

t "  The  actual  amount  really  invested  in  the 
Georgia  manufactories  is  not  far  from  12,000,000." 
^^Suvannah  Georgian,  July  11,1850. 
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The  snbfeqnent  portions  of  die  letters 
are  occupied  with  a  view  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  and  their  relative  pro- 
gress, and  an  exposition  of  the  effects  to  be 
expected  on  the  same  from  the  passage  of 
the  Tariff  Act  then  under  consideration, 
since  passed,  and  known  as  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1846. 

Adherence  to  a  political  opinion  is  fre- 
quently not  the  result  of  reasoning,  and 
when  to  casually  imbibed  prejudices  in  fa- 
vor of  one  conclusion,  is  added  the  bias  of 
partizanship  against  its  opposite,  the  opin- 
ions of  individuals  under  these  influences 
are  apt  to  vary  widely  from  a  just  view. 
There  are  also  sources  of  differences  of  opin- 
ion which  we  may  recognise  without  impu- 
tation upon  the  intellects  or  hearts  of  those 
with  whom  they  exist.  They  come  from 
idiosyncracies  and  are  unexplainable. 

One  result  however,  has  occurred  from 
one  or  other  of  these  causes,  within  a  few 
years  in  the  Political  History  of  the  United 
States,  that,  while  the  irregularities  and 
evil  consequences  resulting  from  the  passage 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1846,  have,  in  some 
particulars,  been  existing  in  their  full  vigor, 
the  country  at  large,  has  not  in  the  annual 
account  of  the  state  of  its  affairs  from  the 
Executive,  been  apprised  of  them. 

We  much  regret  that  the  limited  space 
of  a  monthly  Review  will  not  allow  us  to 
give  an  abstract  of  these  letters.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  remarks  that,  that  book  which 
requires  abridgement,  is  not  worth  reading ; 
and  these  letters  being  tersely  epitomized, 
to  give  an  abstract  of  them,  would  be  but 
to  present  them  with  important  omissions. 
The  intention  is,  at  the  present  time,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  incoming  of  a  Whig 
Administration,  and  a  presentation  of  an 
account  of  the  actual  state  of  the  industrial 
and  fiscal  affairs  of  the  country,  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
compare  events  become  a  part  of  history 
with  the  clear  delineation  of  them  present- 
ed in  anticipation,  four  years  ago  in  these 
letters,  and  to  urge  a  repeal  of  the  Tariff 
Act.* 

The  effect  to  be  anticipated  from  the 


*  The  unfortunate  arrangements  connected  with 
the  public  printing  at  this  session  of  Congress  have 
delayed  the  exposition  (by  retaining  from  general 
circulation  the  accompanjring  documents  to  the 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  which 
we  wish  our  readers  to  refer,)  till  the  present  time. 
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crifice  of  the  induBtry  of  the  country  to  the 
unrestrained  competition  of  a  nation  already 
hx  beyond  us  in  the  course  of  manufactur- 
ing industry,  was  fully  shown.  If,  it  was 
8ud,  a  deficiency  of  the  reyenue  is  escaped, 
it  will  be  only  by  excessive  importations, 
followed  by  a  drain  of  specie,  and  its  con- 
iequenoes,  the  prostration  of  the  business 
of  the  whole  country  and  ultimate  suppres- 
sion of  the  banks. 

JN'ow,  although  the  speech  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  (Sir  R.  Peel,)  pro- 
posing a  remission  of  certain  duties,  arriv- 
ed at  the  very  date  of  these  letters,  was  it 
an  anticipation  on  which  legislative  action 
could,  with  just  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  country,  be  had,  that  a  reduction  of 
duties  in  Great  Britain  would  be  made  to 
Boch  an  extent  as  to  justify  our  giving  up 
our  domestic  markets  for  our  agricultural 
products,  to  seek  across  the  ocean  for  a 
foreign  one. 

It  was  said*  "  in  case  of  the  repeal  of  the 
laty  on  wheat,  little  will  be  exported  from 
the  United  States  to  England"  in  ordina- 
ry years  of  harvest  j'^  and  calculation  as  to 
the  probability  of  repeal  was  made  or  ob- 
Berration  of  the  fact  that  the  statesmen  of 
England  are  imbued  with  a  nationality  of 
feelmg  that  acknowledges  no  force  in  thco- 
Teticil  appeals  in  favor  of  preferring  the  in- 
dnstiy  of  a  foreign  country  to  that  of  their 
own. 

The  tariff  act  of  1846  was  passed  and  the 
parties  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  against 
whose  earnest  renionstrances  this  course  of 
ledslation  was  adopted,  prepared  tbcm- 
lelm  as  well  as  they  might,  to  s.istain,  bc- 
ndes  the  evils  of  fluctuation  and  casual  re- 
Tenes  inseparably  attendant  on  business, 
the  effdot  of  the  hostile  action  of  their  own 
government. 

Bat  now  came  in  an  interfering  cause. 
One  of  those  strange  events  which  cannot 
be  (bretold  by  man,  which  science  has  failed 
to  explain,  and  which  art  is  powerless  to 
prevent ;  when  no  human  quality  avails  but 
patience,  and  in  whose  presence  wo  can 
only  sit  silently  and  wait,  observing  reve- 
rently the  manifestation  of  a  power  before 
which  we  are  powerless. 

A  long  oonrse  of  legislation  had  placed 
dieindastry  of  Ireland,  in  subjection  to  the 
action  of  England, — to  whoso  tender  mer- 

•  Page  10. 


cies  Free-traders  at  home  wish  us  to  con- 
fide our  industry. 

The  natural  result  has  followed.  The 
industry  of  Ireland  was  prostrated ;  so  ab- 
jectly prostrate  that  milhons  of  its  popula- 
tion depended  for  their  entire  subsistence 
on  a  single  root.  And  here  we  are  remind- 
ed of  a  singular  circumstance.  "  The  con- 
stitution of  Ireland"  (said  Mirabeau  in 
1782,  while  proposing  a  destruction  for 
certain  political  refuirees  from  Geneva,) 
*'  has  been  much  modified,  and  seems  likely 
to  be  modified  still  more.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  deny  that  Ireland  is  becoming  the 
most  free  of  any  country  in  the  world,  and 
the  most  desirable  for  men  who  feel  the 
value  of  freedom."* 

Since  then,  the  Irish  Union  has  taken 
place,  and  other  great  events  affecting  Ire- 
land's destiny.  It  would  be  absurd  to  have 
expected  of  Mirabeau  that  he  should  have 
prophesied,  but  as  the  causes  which  have 
placed  Ireland  in  her  present  condition, 
were  then  in  operation,  in  different  forms, 
we  think  it  not  time  lost  to  note,  while  ob- 
serving their  effect,  how  great  and  disas- 
trous has  been  the  action  of  these  causes, 
then  so  little  calculated  upon  by  statesmen 
of  that  time.  Causes,  which  may  be  traced 
to  one  great  root,  viz. :  the  prejudicial  ef- 
fect upon  the  industry  of  one  nation,  of  the 
legblative  action  of  another,  in  other  words, 
the  want  of  National  Industrial  Indepen- 
dence 

To  return, — when  the  time  came  to  har- 
vest this  crop,  miserable  at  the  best,  the 
spade  that  should  have  dug  an  edible  from 
the  earth,  glanced  through  a. mass  of  rot- 
tenness and  premature  putrefaction ;  a  fit 
emblem  of  the  industrial  policy  of  a  coun- 
try whoso  labor  knew  no  diversification. 

The  food  of  the  country  was  gone.  How 
and  where  to  find  other  food.  Anywhere, 
anywhere,  for  a  nation  was  starving !  The 
grain  growers  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea 
had  been  as  little  capable  of  prognostica- 
ting an  Irish  famine  as  those  who  passed 
the  American  tariff  act  of  1846,  and  not 
having  expected  the  contingency,  were  un- 
able to  supply  the  demand. 

The  "  ordinary  years  of  harvest,"  on 
which  the  author  of  the  letters  had  calcula- 
ted, had  been  succeeded  by  an  extraordi- 
nary year  of  no  harvest.     The  exportation 

*  Memoin.    Vol.  iv  p.  100. 
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of  grain  from  the  United  States,  exceeded 
by  millions,  double  the  most  sanguine 
dreams  of  those  who,  by  means  of  the 
tariff  of  1846,  had  shaken  as  with  an  earth- 
quake, the  laboriously  constructed  edifice 
of  American  industry,  which  now,  thanks 
to  a  famine,  had  still  a  chance  to  stand. 

The  balance  of  trade  was  enormously  in 
our  favor.  The  result  was  many  miUions 
added  to  our  wealth,  and  the  cause  stimu- 
lating importations,  assbted  also  the  in- 
crease of  the  revenue.  The  predictions 
of  our  bankruptcy  had  not  been  fulfilled, 
and  probably  none  rejoiced  more  at  the 
benefit  to  our  country  than  the  Whig  par- 
ty, and  the  author  of  these  letters. 

The  province  of  Statesmanship  is,  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  nations,  by  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  which  under  usual  natural 
conditions,  govern  human  action.  The 
wisdom  which  can  prognosticate  at  a  year's 
distance,  unprecedented  phenomena  in 
nature,  is  as  far  above  Humanity,  as  the 
folly  which  would  predicate  legislation  or 
the  expectation  of  such  abnormal  pheno- 
mena, is  below  it.  But  we  will  do  the  Free 
Trade  party  in  the  United  States  justice. 
They  made  as  little  calculation  on  any  fa- 
mine in  Ireland,  and  as  such  a  "  sky-sent" 
argument  with  the  unthinking  and  unrea- 
soning, in  favor  of  their  policy,  asjany  one 
else.  What  we  claim  is,  what  is  conceded 
by  every  intelligent  person,  not  blinded  by 
partizanship,  that  through  the  Irish  famine 
then  occurring,  the  effect  of  the  Tariff  of 
1846,  was  for  a  long  time  nullified. 

It  is  not  a  new  thing  that  a  sudden  ab- 
normal operation  of  physical  causes  has 
produced  a  political  change  which  could 
not  have  been  anticipated.  Some  now  liv- 
ing will  recollect  how  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution  in  Venezuela,  in  1812,  was 
checked  and  the  course  of  events  changed, 
by  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Carac- 
cas,  and  re-established  the  authority  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes.* 

Klaproth|  narrates  a  similar  occurrence 
in  China,  '*  L'empire,"  he  says,  "fut  en- 
core, en  173,  afiOiige,  par  des  maladies  con- 
tagieuses  que  .  .  .  faisaient  d'affreux  rava- 
ges dans  toutes  les  provinces.  Cette  epi- 
demic parait  d'avoir  ete  une  veritable  peste 
.  .  .  Enfin,  un  certain    Tchang-Kio  .  .  . 

•  Hist,  of  Thirty  Years  Peace.    Martineau. " 
t  Tableau  Historique  de  1' Aaie. 


pretendit  avoir  tronve  im  remede  infaillible 
contre  la  conta^on  .  .  .  Ce  remede  ...  ltd 
fit  bientot  une  grande  reputation,  etc.,  eto 
.  .  .  il  cut  une  multitnde  de  disciples  .  .  . 
Cette  empirique  devint  bientot  le  chef  d\in 
parti  puissant,  etc  .  .  .  bientot  son  annee 
s'eleva  a  500,000  combatants,"  etc.  etc. 

Thus  it  seems,  there  being  a  contagious 
malady  prevalent  in  China,  by  dexterous 
management  of  an  "  empirique,"  it  was 
made  useful  in  organizing  500,000  .to  sus- 
tain quackery  in  power.  Perhaps  some 
may  perceive  an  analogy  between  this  case 
and  tnat  of  the  favor  shown  to  free  trade 
theories  and  theorisers  in  '47  in  the  United 
States.  The  Chinese  case,  however,  was 
one  of  a  plague  and  not  a  famine.* 

Let  us  note  the  actual  meaning  of  the  com- 
mercial dependence  upon  foreign  nations, 
urged  upon  us  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Tariff  of  1846.     Pufferdorf  states   that 


t  The  reader  may  be  amused  by  an  extract  from 
the  Democratic  Review  (publisheid  in  New  York) 
for  August,  1849.  "  It  has  been  said  that  the  de- 
feat of  Mr.  Lawrence's  motion  last  year,  was 
owing  to  the  famine  of  1847.  Alas,  for  the  fee- 
ble argument !  There  is  no  famine  this  year .  and 
the  export  of  bread  8tui&,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  are  as  follows : 

Expwt  of  Bread  Stuffw  frtm  United  States  <• 
Great  Britain,  Sept.  to  July  let. 

Flour  Bbls.  Meal  Bbls.      Wlieat.  Corn. 

1848.  160,086    98,444      215,139      3,700,065 

1849.  1,007,640    79,704   1,048,593    12,333,890 

We  give  another  quotation, "  This  quantity  (of 
grain  and  flour  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1847) 
was  greatly  enhanced,  and  also  the  price  by  the 
failure  of  the  potatoe  crop,  A  recurrence  of  that 
misfortune  in  1846  produced  the  enonmous  import 
indicated  in  the  table,"  (therein  above  given.)— 
Dem.  Beview  for  Dec.  1848,  j».  559. 

Further, "  The  year  1848  was  one  of  good  har- 
vests in  England.  This  year,  as  announced  from 
the  throne,  the  potatoe  crop  has  again  failed,  and 
the  quantities  (of  bread  stuff)  sent  forward  will 
be  far  in  excess  of  last  year. — Dem.  Beview  far 
April  lS4d,  p.  379. 

From  which  quotations  we  may  conclude,  that, 
Ist.  The  Irish  famine  really  was  the  cause  of  our 
great  exportation  of  bread  stuf&in  1847.  2nd.  That 
the  Dem.  Review  knew  it  in  Dec.  1848.  3d.  That 
the  U.  S.  tariff  has  but  little  effect  on  the  demand 
for  bread  stuffs  in  G.  Britain,  and  consequently  on 
our  export  of  these  articles  thereto.  4th.  That  tho 
Dem.  Review  knew  this  in  April  1849.  5th.  That 
in  August  1849,  the  same  Review  had  forgottea 
entirely  both  these  items  of  its  former  knowledge. 
The  exercise  of  the  accustomed  abilities  of  the  De* 
mocratic  Review  seems  in  this  case  to  have  been 
pretermitted. 
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"  Charles  V.  osed  to  say  of  the  Nether- 
landers  that  there  was  not  a  nation  under 
the  son,  that  did  detest  more  the  name  of 
davery  and  yet  if  you  did  manage  them 
mildly  and  with  disoretion,  did  bear  it  more 
patiently."  • 

Thus  it  stands,  that  amelioration  which 
has  substituted  for  yanquishcd  enemies  the 
'  parole  d'honneur,'  and  the  delivery  of  the 
sword  for  the  barbarous  triumphal  proces- 
Bioii,  and  the  passage  beneath  the  crossed 
ipears,  has  given  to  the  intolerable  burden 
of  political  subjection,  the  modified  form  of 
commercial  dependence. 

The  only  legitimate  commercial  depen- 
dence between  separate  nations,  as  a  pcr- 
maaent  condition  is  that  of  barbarous  and 
clTJliied  nations,  primarily,  and,  secondarily 
tlit  which  results  from  the  int^rchan<;e  of 
commodities  which  it  is  impossible  for  one 
of  the  countries  to  produce  :  and  this  per- 
manency is  but  comparative,  because  of  the 
tendency  to  civilization  and  to  the  amelio- 
rations of  science  and  art.  The  growth  of 
maan&ctures  is  but  the  mask  of  the  na- 
tonl  development  of  the  national  '^  phy- 
siqae." 

The  tendency  of  humanity,  the  evident 
tendency  of  the  ago,  is  to  individual is^at ion ; 
of  what  value  otherwise  were  political  and 
social  freedom }  Tlie  first  motive  of  ac- 
tion in  the  human  breast  not  relating  solely 
to  0elf,  is  emulation ;  here  competition  is 
tiie  "  Tis  motiva  "  of  progress. 

From  the  institution  of  unchangeable 
oastei,  the  Brahmin  and  the  Pariah  in 
India,  through  their  modification,  the  feu- 
dal institations  of  Continental  Europe  gen- 
erally, we  come,  in  passing  westward,  to 
the  improvements  which  commerce  has 
intfodaoed  into  the  social  structure  of 
Great  Britain ;  the  facility  of  social  eleva- 
tion,  whose  most  recent  and  prominent 
eridence  is  in  the  notable  denial,  by  the 
present  Prime  Minister  of  England  (him- 
ielf  of  England's  aristocracy)  of  the  power 
of  judgment  by  the  House  of  Lords,  upon 
a  lii{^  eonoem  of  legislation. I 

Bat  still  the  distmction  of  classes  sub- 
flisti  in  England,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
United   States,  still    further  Westward, 

*  bit.  to  Hiitorj  of  Earopo,  p.  261, 
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that  man  stands  upright  in  the  full  majesty 
of  his  nature,  belonging  to  no  class,  attaint- 
ed by  no  hereditary  disability  and  com- 
mences life,  should  his  accidents  so  rule, 
by  sustaining  himself  through  the  mere 
exercise  of  his  mechanical  powers,  and 
marching  upward,  if  his  natural  abilities 
warrant  it,  perhaps  to  be  the  chosen  ruler 
of  some  twenty  million  others,  political  ex- 
amplars  of  magnified  humanity. 

Individual  action  is  but  the  type  of  na- 
tional action.  The  protection  of  individual 
rights,  is  the  reason  for  national  aggrega- 
tion. An  "esprit  du  corps  "is  but  the 
reflex  of  self-love,  and  in  the  arrangements 
inevitably  induced  by  the  peculiarities  of 
language,  of  religion.  Pagan  or  Christian, 
of  genuine  national  character,  we  find  the 
unavoidable  conclusion  that  he  who  may 
innocently  seek  his  own  individual  happi- 
ness, not  interfering  with  others,  may  also 
legitimately  forward  that  interest  by  com- 
bining his  efforts  with  those  whose  pro- 
pinquity of  residence,  similarity  of  char- 
acter and  identity  of  condition  indicate 
them  as  his  countrymen  and  nearest  friends. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for 
thus  diverging  from  practical  argument, 
but  if  what  we  have  now  urged  is  correct, 
the  abstract  reasoning  so  much  in  vogue,  in 
favor  of  Free  Trade  as  the  bond  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  and  the  dawn  of  the 
millcnium,  crumbles  into  dust. 

Do  we  not  all  remember  in  our  National 
History,  the  proposition  made  by  British 
Statesmen  acting  loyally  as  became  them, 
in  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  to  give 
that  country  exclusive  commercial  rights 
in  view  of  the  political  supremacy  over  her 
thirteen  colonics. 

This  proposition  was  the  beginning  of 
the  great,  the  peaceful  struggle  for  supre- 
macy between  the  Anglo  Saxon  race,  and 
the  accumulated  capital  resulting  from  cen- 
turies of  labor  of  the  most  laborious  race 
heretofore  on  earth,  in  conjunction  with  the 
living  physical  energies  of  a  mass  of  operatives 
content  to  exist  without  accumulation  for 
themselves  ; — and  the  new  American  race, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  enterprising, 
the  hardy,  the  free -spirited,  the  selected 
of  every  nation  under  heaven,  with  but 
little  save  the  natural  capital  of  land  and 
labor,  a  few  short  years  ago,  but  with  their 
I  exertions  for  production  and  accumulation 
intensified  by  education  which  awakens 
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their  desires,  by  Political  Equality  ^hich 
facilitates  the  gratification  of  them,  and  a 
just  administration  of  laws  which  confirms 
to  all,  their  possessions. 

The  temporary  failure  of  the  foreign 
crops  has  passed  away.  It  is,  we  think 
generally  understood  and  everywhere  con- 
ceded, that  our  imports  this  year  have,  so 
far,  exceeded  our  exports  by  from  twenty 
to  thirty  million  dollars.*  "  It  may  be 
said,  that  our  exports  will  increase  with 
our  imports ;  this  supposition  1  think  fal- 
lacious." We  claim  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  absolute  fulfilment  of  this  prediction, 
m  its  spirit  and  its  terms. 

Nor  do  we  find  ourselves  in  position  to 
make  an  inferior  claim  with  regard  to  the 
prediction  herein  contained.  "  If  the  pre- 
sent movement  against  the  Act  of  1842 
shall  succeed,  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Walker's  plan,  it  must  be  followed  soon 
by  a  counter  movement,  if  not  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  the  government  itself  will 
recommend  it  for  revenue. "f  The  meet- 
ings at  Pittsburg,  Trenton,  Newport  and 
elsewhere,  are  sufficient  evidence  that  if 
Government  has  partly,  through  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  interests  of  the  people,  been 
saved  from  the  necessity  of  calling  for  re- 
lief through  the  alteration  of  the  Act,  the 
people  have,  through  the  pernicious  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff,  found  it  necessary  to 
commence  a  counter  movement. 

Where  complete  codes  of  "  Revised 
Statutes"  exist,  and  where  Constitutions, 
are  altered  periodically,  as  in  our  country, 
the  excuse  that  a  practical  avoidance  at 
occasional  expense*  of  morality,  of  certain 
provisions  of  laws  is  better  than  the  insta- 
bility resulting  from  radical  alteration  of 
injudicious  or  presently  inapplicable  laws  ; 
such  excuse,  having  force  under  other 
circumstances  is  here  inoperative. 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  judicial  decisions, 
of  the  laws  which  originate  them,  of  the 
constitutions  which  lie  behind  these  laws, 
of  the  whole  system  of  polity  in  fact,  which 
comprehends  these,  that  all  are  closely  ad- 
apted to  the  times  and  our  circumstances. 
The  sole  excuse  then,  for  a  law  which 
corrupts  the  public  morals,  is  here  worth- 
less. 

Still  more  objectionable  is  it,  when  the 
evil  effect  resulting  from  such  laws  is  ex- 
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aggerated  by  placing  the  party  more  par- 
ticularly acted  on,  in  the  dilemma  of  sac- 
rificing his  morals  or  his  pecuniary  profit. 
It  would  be  the  conclusion  of  one  conver- 
sant with  the  operation  of  laws  afiecting 
commerce,  and  estimating  at  its  proper 
standard  the  high  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant,  that  such  legislation  must 
result  in  the  diminution  of  the  business 
conducted  by  Americans. 

"  I  deem  this  {ad  valorem)  feature  in 
the  bill  ^  violation  of  sound  principle,  and 
such  as  must  be  condemned  by  all  parties, 
whose  experience  and  knowledge  are  of 
value.  It  is  no  other,  in  practice,  than  to 
drive  from  our  foreign  trade  a  large  num- 
ber of  honest  importing  merchants,  and  to 
place  the  business  in  the  hands  of  unscru- 
pulous foreigners.  Time  may  reveal  the 
truth  of  this  prediction. "  •  'M  do  not  say 
that  all  foreigners  commit  frauds  on  the  re- 
venue ;  far  from  it ;  but  I  do  say  that  enor- 
mous frauds  have  been  perpetrated  by 
foreigners,  under  ad  valorem  duties,  and 
will  be  again, — prostrating  the  business  of 
honest  foreign  and  American  importers."  f 

We  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  for  1849,  answers 
to  questions  propounded  by  him  to  the  Col- 
lectors of  the  Custom  Houses  of  the  United 
States: 

From  the  Custom  Houee  at  Philadelphia.  **  Taking  tha 
quarter  ending  on  the  30th  of  Sept.  1845,  (prior  to  the 
enactment  of  our  present  Tariff,)  the  amount  of  imports 
at  this  port  was, 

For  American  account,  $2,075,930 

For  foreign  account,  185,613   •24K1543 

While  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  corrait 
year  (of  1649)  it  was. 

For  American  account,  $2,741,783 

For  foreign  account,  510,796   $342512,578 

Showing  an  aggregate  increase  in 

the  quarter  just  elapsed  of  $991,035 

Of  which,  on  American  account,  $665,852,  and  on  foreign 
account,  $325,183 ;  that  Is  to  say,  on  American  account, 
an  increase  on  the  importations  of  the  quarter  ending 
Sept  30,  1845,  for  the  same  account  of,  fAtrty-tioo  per  cenL 
and,  OH  fardgn  account^  of  two  hundred  and  $etenty-Jtve 
per  centt — showing  a  TBst  preponderance  in  iJavor  of 
.oreigners." 

From  the  Custom  House  of  Boston,  **  Yon  will  obAerne 
that  in  1845,  the  importo  were  $5,935,393 

Of  which,  pn  American  account,     $5,184,745 
On  foreign  account,  750,647 

And  in  1849.  the  imports  were  $5,938,803 

Of  which,  on  American  account,      $4,806,935 
On  foreign  account,  1,131,868 

Showinc  that  the  importations  on  foreign  aeeottnt  wcrs 
incriaeei  fifty-one  ptr  cent  from  1845  to  1849.  and  that  those 
on  American  account  were  diminiekei  eeven  per  cent,  daring 
the  same  period. 

Further,  "the  importations  on  foreign 
account  from  the  British  American  Colo- 
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nieB  lutve  inoreased  105 per  cent.,  and  those 
on  American  account  have  diminished  eight 
per  cent. ;  while  from  Cuba  the  increase  on 
foreign  account  has  been  213  per  cent,  and 
the  diminution  on  American  account  has 
been  53 /^er  cent,  from  1845  to  1849." 

The  returns  from  the  New  York  Custom 
House,  corresponding  with  the  above  from 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  had  not  been  re- 
ceived at  Washington  at  the  date  of  the 
eoQation  of  these  documents,  (December, 
1849,)  but  we  find  it  stated  in  an  able  let- 
ter from  the  Collector  at  New  Orleans,* 
tlttt,  under  the  operation  of  the  specific 
duties  of  the  Tariff  of  1842,  the  imports 
at  New  York  on  foreign  accoimt  were  44 
per  eent.     ^^  Under  the  ad  valorem  Tariff 
(tf  1846,  the  proportion  of  these  imports  is 
75  per  cent,  on  foreign,  to  25  per  cent,  on 
American  account ; "    and  this  in  ''  the 
eitj  where  about  62  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
nvenoe  is  collected." 

It  is  needless  to  amplify.  We  add  only 
iUa. "  TreasuryjDepartment,  Washington, 
Dee.  Istt  1849.  By  official  returns,  on  file 
in  this  department,  it  appears  that  the  num- 
hrof  instances  in  which  the  value  of  goods, 
firas  and  merchandise  imported  in  the 
ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadcl- 
fUa,  have  been  advanced  on  the  entries, 
Djthe  United  States  appraisers,  above  the 
nhes  declared  in  the  invoices  during  ten 
Boatha  from  Jan.  Ist  to  Oct.  31st,  1849, 
hdusive,  is  fifteen  hundred  and  forty-six." 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  entries 
are  made  under  the  sanctity  of  an  actual 
appeal  to  the  Deity  to  witness  to  the  truth 
af  the  statements  therein  contained.  The 
demands  of  morality  alone,  one  would  think, 
■i^  be  sufficient  reason  for  the  removal 
4  this  BtamUing-block  in  the  way  of  the 
pohlie. 

Had  the  blindness  of  party  zeal  permit- 
ted the  heeding  of  the  warning  predictions 
ia  these  letters,  now  so  entirely  fulfilled, 
«e  had  been  spared  the  imputations  on  our 
Ittidative  sagacity,  now  ascribed  in  our 
oftnal  records  and  public  history. 

Could  the  ceaseless  waves  of  political 
agitation  be  made  to  turn  for  a  few  years 
aide  from  this  corner-stone  of  our  national 
pnnperity,  the  American  system,  till  it  is 

•  Samu^  J.  Peters,  Esq. 


settled  on  a  firm  basis;  could  we  with- 
draw from  it,  what  President  Madison  called 
''the  pestilential  infiuence  of  party  animo- 
sity," it  were  well.  We  can  ask  no  for- 
bearance of  an  opposition  founded  on  con- 
viction, true  or  erroneous,  but  in  a  matter 
of  this  importance  to  the  country,  mere 
partizanship  is  unworthy  of  us  all. 

We  will  quote  from  Uiese  letters  of  Mr. 
Lawrence,  a  suggestion  applicable  to  every 
State  in  the  Union.  "If  the  prominent 
men  of  Virginia  of  both  political  parties, 
will  give  up  their  party  warfare,  and  resolve 
themselves  into  a  '  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
on  the  Commonwealth,  to  improve  the  state 
of  Agriculture'  by  making  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  there  is  now  but  one  ;  if 
they  will  establish  manufactures,  and  carry 
on  a  well-adjusted  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, they  will  then  have  done  some- 
thing that  will  be  substantial,  abiding — 
which  will  stand  as  memorials  of  their  pa- 
triotic devotion  to  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple, through  all  time."* 

Among  the  ancient  Germans,  at  certain 
times,  the  veiled  mysterious  symbol  of  the 
earth  was  taken  on  a  car  to  receive  in 
passing  among  the  habitations  of  its  wor- 
shippers their  adoration.  "  During  its  pro- 
gress," says  Gibbon,  "the  sound  of  war 
was  hushed,  quarrels  were  suspended,  arms 
laid  aside."  "  Paz  et  quics  tunc  tan  turn 
nota,  tunc  tantum  amata,"  says  Tacitus, 
from  whom  Gibbon  takes  the  story. 

Not  in  the  spirit  of  idolatrous  worship, 
but  with  the  spirit  of  moderation  and  self- 
control,  becoming  Christians  and  Repub- 
licans, is  this  offi3ring  of  party  spirit  in  the 
presence  of  the  country,  and  of  the  Union 
which  preserves  its  greatness,  inculcated 
upon  us ;  and  if,  as  will  be  acknowledged, 
political  intolerance  is  the  badge  of  medio- 
crity, it  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that 
there  is  no  nobler  spectacle  below  the  stars, 
than  that  of  the  citizens  of  every  party,  of 
all  shades  of  opinion,  uniting  to  place  the 
country  of  their  pride  in  a  position  to  main- 
tain worthily  the  independent  attitude  which 
circumstances  from  God  have  placed  her 
in.  "  Our  strength  and  glory  is  in  uphold- 
ing and  maintaining  the  Union."! 
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Not  the  least  noticeable  among  the 
events  of  the  world  of  letters,  during  the 
past  five  years,  is  the  revulsion  of  popular 
opinion  regarding  the  moral  and  literary 
character  of  Bulwer's  works.  The  general 
discredit  into  which  they  had  fallen  was 
only  equalled  by  the  ill  reputation  festened 
upon  their  readers.  The  press  teemed  with 
cynical  and  shallow  criticisms  of  Pellhan 
and  Eugene  Aram,  and  infused  into  the 
public  mind  a  feeling  strongly  allied  to  hor- 
ror against  fiction  in  genem,  and  Bulwer's 
fictions  in  particular.  The  clerical  watch- 
men of  the  land  took  up  the  prevailing 
sentiment,  and  in  measured  discourses 
coupled  the  name  of  the  best  novelist  with 
that  of  the  most  licentious  poet  of  the 
country.  A  few  timid  apol(^ies  that  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  well-meaning, 
but  Radical,  prints,  were  indignantly  scout- 
ed. Such  a  fever,  it  was  evident,  could 
not  last.  Ernest  Maltravers  was  discover- 
ed to  be  by  no  means  as  fearful  a  monster 
as  he  had  been  represented  ;  and  the  beau- 
tiful moral  of  Zanoni  was  triumphantly  held 
up  as  a  refutation  of  the  weighty  charges 
urged  against  its  author.  Then  followed 
the  Caxtons,  the  most  exquisite  in  art  and 
healthful  in  tendency  of  any  modem  fic- 
tion, sweeping  awUy  a  cloud  of  prejudices, 
and  opening  the  way  for  a  more  favorable 
reception  of  its  elder  sisters.  An  acute  and 
genial  criticism  in  the  Westminster,  and  a 
more  superficial,  but  no  less  genial,  review 
in  Eraser's  Magazine,  hastened  the  progress 
of  truth  in  the  public  mind.  It  is  no  longer 
considered  criminal  to  read  a  book  by  flbe 
author  of  Devereux;  and  moral  essayists 
have  forborne  to  class  him  amon^  those 
whose  genius  has  but  rendered  their  mnpiety 
more  detestable,  and  their  infamy  more 
lasting. 

From  a  multitude  of  works  in  the  seve- 


ral departments  of  Fiction,  the  Drams, 
History,  and  Criticism,  bearing  each  and 
all  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  we  impress 
of  a  penetrating  and  versatile  mind,  the 
good  have  been  selected  and  preserved,  the 
bad  overlooked  and  rejected,  by  a  tribunal 
to  which  the  author  must  ever  look  for  re- 
ward and  honor.  From  this  tribunal,  Bnl* 
wer  has  received,  not  merely  once  or  a  few 
times,  the  stem  sentence  of  condemnation, 
and  bowing  reverently  to  its  decisions,  and 
undaunted  by  ill  success,  has  essaved  again 
and  again  to  prove  himself  capable  of  per- 
forming what  he  had  undertaken.  A  play 
hissed  from  the  boards  was  the  immediate 
precursor  of  the  Lady  of  Lyons.  The 
mortification  of  repeated  failures  were  ne- 
cessary to  perfect  the  riper  efforts  of  the 
growing  genius.  The  decisions  of  the  forum 
of  letters  having  worked  their  full  effect 
upon  the  author,  are  settling  down  into  the 
calm  majesty  of  recognized  law.  A  niche 
has  been  granted  him  in  the  grand  Pantheon 
from  which,  with  a  few  volumes  at  his  feet,  he 
can  fearlessly  look  out  upon  the  desolations 
of  time.  Happy  Author ,  be  content  with  the 
society  of  Alice  and  the  Caxtons,  and  seek 
not  to  exhume  Falkland  and  Godolphin 
from  that  grave  in  which  a  now  indulgent 
age  would  willingly  forget  them !  Happy 
agCi  that  can  at  last  do  justice  to  a  gifted 
son,  and  can  temper  the  severity  of  justice 
with  the  gratefulness  of  praise  —  teaching 
the  author  the  salutary  lessons  of  life  by  no 
harsher  means  than  rebuke  —  and  oblivion 
—of  error ! 

It  is  hazarding  little  to  assert  that  Bnl- 
wer  will  not  be  familiarly  known  to  poste- 
rity as  a  dramatist,  an  essayist,  or  a  histo- 
rian, while  as  a  novelist  he  will  remain  a 
classic,  and  be  embalmed  on  the  same 
shelves  with  Fielding  and  Scott.  He  has, 
it  is  true,  courted  the  Historic  Muse  with 
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neeen,  and  bu  sbared  no  mean  triadphs 
ID  Criticism  and  the  Drama.    But  his  his- 
tories are  not  stamped  with  the  broad  seal 
of  perpetoity,  nor  are  they  written  with  that 
sablime  and  touching  relf-reliance  which 
inspired  the  ancient  Greek  to  style  his  only 
work  "  ct9^  h  ac2."    His  essays,  from  their 
peenliar  nature,  can  scarcely  •utliye  the 
memory  of  the  occasions  that  gave  them 
birtli.     And  from  the  vast  host  of  forgot- 
ten and  ever  vanishing  dramas  it  were  vain 
to  attempt    to    recaU   the    artificial   and 
unworthy  sisters  of  the  Lady  of  Lyons, — 
the  latter,  too,  gradually  lapsing  into  the 
number  of  clever  plavs  of  a  past  day,  oc- 
eanonally  revived  with  formal  brilliancy, 
and  then  once  more  consigned  to  their  cere- 
ments;  to   the  last,  less  honoring,  than 
honored  by,  the  names  of  their  authors. 
Nor  shall  tins  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
to  Bolwer  or  to  the  world.     To  few  is  it 
giren  to  be  remembered  in  more  than  one 
eapaoity.     And  in  proportion  as  remem- 
bnnee  is  nurowed  down  and  concentrated, 
is  it  rendered    intense    and    permanent. 
Cieero  is  not  to  us  what  his  vanity  prompt- 
ed him  to  personate — a  poet ;  Shelley  is 
not  a  novelist;  Newton  is  not  an  expound- 
er fi  prophecy.     Let  it  be  sufficient  for 
Bolwer  that  in  a  sinde  field  of  literature  he 
hii  hbored  arduously  and  with  rare  profit ; 
tad  thai  the  nurselings  he  has  therein 
pbnted  and  watered  shall  live  in  the  vigor 
of  vndecaying  youth  long  after  the  hand  of 
the  gudener  has  forgotten  its  cunning. 

An  elaborate  review  of  Bulwer's  writ- 
bpis  not  here  intended.  To  such  as  de- 
m«  to  know  what  and  how  much  he  has 
pM  to  the  world,  uid  the  spirit  with 
vUth  his  ofisprings  has  been  made,  a  mere 
nftnnoe  to  the  two  articles  above  mention- 
ed is  amply  sufficient.  The  object  of  the 
fnient  paper  is  to  survev  the  popular 
rtHj-tdler  in  a  manner  hitnerto  but  little 
Wempted ;  to  direct  attentioji  to  the  min- 
tto  rather  than  the  general ;  in  fine,  to 
Aov.  if  jpoflsible,  why  he  has,  in  his  own 
peenuar  fine,  so  distanced  all  competitions, 
lad  aetoaQy  achieved  immortality,  while 
ethen  have  been  merely  grasping  after  pre- 
HBtfiune-. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  it  will  be  neces- 
■ly  to  set  forth  briefly  the  recognized  ideal 
ef  a  Novel,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
B<mi8nee.  This  is  a  task  demanded  by  the 
pint  saheme  of  oritioism,  and  not  out  of ' 


place  in  correcting  a  prevailing  error  of  the 
day,  which  tends  to  call  every  fiction  a 
novel,  forgetting  that  a  fiction  is  not  by 
necessity  a  novel  more  than  a  play  is  by 
necessity  a  tragedy;  that  an  acute  and 
skillful  observer  of  cotcmporancous  society 
may  make  but  a  sorry  figure  if  transported 
a  century  or  more  into  the  past,  or  placed 
upon  a  (fistant  shore  to  gather  materiab  for 
his  pages  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
zealous  and  eloquent  antiquarian  may  be 
the  less  at  home  in  the  every  day  world 
by  as  much  as  he  has  turned  over  the  dusty 
folios  of  Bede  or  the  Rhymer,  or  revelled 
at  the  tables  of  the  Second  Charles  or  the 
Fourteenth  Louis. 

A  novel  is  a  picture  of  society,  a  deline- 
ation of  manners,  increased  in  interest  and 
effect  by  the  aid  of  plot  and  incident.  It 
is  an  epitome  of  philosophy,  dramatized 
and  rendered  popular.  It  is  an  elucida- 
tion of  morals  from  more  facile  examples 
than  the  stubborn  and  often  paradoxical 
facts  of  history.  Its  main  object  is  to  con- 
vey instruction  through  the  channels  of 
amusement,  to  familiarize  knowledge  to 
the  wise,  to  allure  the  careless  and  ignor- 
ant into  the  temple  of  learning  by  spread- 
ing carpets  under  their  feet,  and  hanging 
the  pillars  of  the  stem  edifice  with  fruits 
and  flowers  ;  and,  for  accomplishing  this, 
it  claims  no  mean  share  of  honor.  It  ap- 
proaches perfection  in  proportion  as  it  com- 
bines the  most  of  profit  with  the  most  of 
interest,  and  fails,  when  to  meagre  and  un- 
natural incident  there  is  subjoined  a  harsh 
and  forced  moral.  In  this,  as  in  other 
fiction  it  is  necessary  that  events  be  pro- 
bable and  harmonious,  and  characters  con- 
sistent and  symmetrical ;  that  action  should 
justly  follow  purpose ;  and  that  nothing 
should  be  introduced  which  does  not  bear 
directly  on  the  story.  But  vastly  more 
than  other  fiction  it  requires  to  bo  philoso- 
phic and  scrutinizing.  With  it,  stylo  is  a 
secondary  consideration,  and  imagination 
not  necessarily  a  leading  feature.  The 
same  graces  of  diction  and  levities  of  fancy 
which  elsewhere  adorn  the  tale,  here  lend 
their  aid  primarily  to  point  the  moral.  A 
novel  has  done  little  if  its  readers  do  not 
rise  from  its  pages,  strengthened  in  intel- 
lect and  exalted  in  sentiment,  with  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  ways. 
From  no  class  of  writings  should  more  po- 
sitive good  be  expected,  and  if  it  &il  to 
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accomplish  what  has  been  mentioned  as  its 
object,  the  fault  lies  only  in  the  miscon- 
ceptions, or  the  inadequate  powers  of  those 
who  have  essayed  its  composition. 

What  then  should  be  the  Qualifications 
of  the  novel  writer,  of  whom  so  much  is 
demanded,  and  whose  errors  are  so  injuri- 
ous to  the  interests  of  society  and  the  rules 
of  art  ?  What  infallible  criterion  shall  he 
find  by  which  to  trim  and  round  his  work 
till  it  assume  the  clearness  and  the  sym- 
metry of  a  statue  or  a  painting  ?  Alas, 
there  is  none.  To  the  youthful  chess- 
player asking  for  advice,  Phillidor  could 
do  little  else  than  reply,  "  play  well,  play 
well."  So  the  neophyte  in  fiction-writ- 
ing, beside  a  few  plain  rules,  there  can  be 
given  but  this  counsel,  '*  write  well,  write 
well."  In  the  arts,  the  human  form  may 
be  measured  and  divided  off  with  such 
Bcnipulous  accuracy  that  if  the  learner  will 
but  faithfully  observe  his  directions,  he 
may  soon  hope  to  produce  a  work  that  shall 
satisfy  the  dogmas  ofart,  if  not  its  genius  and 
spirit.  But  there  are  no  scales  of  feet  and 
inches  for  the  passions — the  intellect — the 
soul;  and  he  who  would  describe  their  various 
workings,  and  would  linm  them  in  true 
colors,  must  be  content  to  learn  them  by 
slow,  steady  and  watchful  experience. 

Still  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  a  few 
requisites,  without  at  least  some  of  which, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  novel  writer  to  suc- 
ceed. He  must  possess  a  copious  share  of 
the  analytical  faculty,  which  disjoins,  and 
unravels,  and  separates  causes  from  effects, 
and  discovers  the  true  connection  between 
purpose  and  event.  He  must  be  largely 
subjective,  a  reasoner  from  himself,  out- 
wardly, he  must  give  to  externalities  a  cer- 
tain coloring  from  his  own  peculiar  views, 
and  may  not  be  the  mere  mouth-piece  of  fo- 
reign impressions.  More  than  this,  it  is  need- 
ful that  he  delineate  passion  and  character 
minutely  and  faithfully,  painting  the  soul  if 
possible  as  one  would  paint  a  series  of  land- 
scapes, in  which  though  the  general  features 
of  the  fields  and  rivers  remain  the  same,  the 
elements  above  assume  new  combinations, 
and  give  to  land  and  water  continually  vary- 
ing appearances.  With  aspirations  for  cre- 
ating and  describing  he  must  possess  de- 
scriptive and  creative  power.  He  must 
enjoy  the  rare  faculty  of  throwing  himself 
by  turns  into  each  chaiacter  he  summons 
up,  and  forgetful  of  his  personality,  be  for 


the  time  submerged  in  his  own  representa- 
tion. His  men  and  women  must  not  be 
abstractions,  otherwise  he  merely  writes 
philosophical  argument  or  tedious  mono- 
logue. And  if  he  be  a  true  student  of  art 
he  will  not  fail  to  strive  after  dramatic 
effect,  the  benefits  of  which  he  shares  to  an 
equal  extent  with  the  writer  of  romance. 

A  romance  is  a  panorama  of  outward 
life,  and  when  panoramas  wherever  exhi- 
bited are  representations  of  classic  or 
foreign  scenes,  so  is  the  romance  told  of 
other  times  or  of  other  countries.  It  may 
or  it  may  not  be  written  to  inculcate  a  sen- 
timent ;  it  may  contain  no  philosophy,  or 
may  render  what  it  contains  wholly  sub- 
servient to  incident ;  it  may  give  no  in- 
structions except  in  external  manners  ;  it 
may  scrutinize  only  the  surface,  and  in- 
duct no  farther  into  character  than  its  out- 
ward disguises.  A  successful  writer  of 
romance  surveys  men  and  manners  in 
mass,  avoids  all  analytic  investigations  of 
character,  and  deals  for  the  most  part  in 
broad  and  free  strokes,  rather  in  nice  and 
discriminating  touches.  He  is  often  mi- 
nute never  intricate.  His  plots  are  rarely 
complicated  or  labored  ;  his  thoughts  never 
above  the  comprehension  of  the  most  or- 
dinary minds.  He  is  vivid,  startling,  and 
fond  of  effect.  His  descriptions  are  elab- 
orate, ornamented  and  not  seldom  gor- 
g:ous.  His  scenes  are  laid  either  in  the 
most  magnificent  domains  of  nature,  or  in 
the  stately  courts  of  kings.  His  charac- 
ters are  from  the  extremes  of  society,  or 
whenever  taken  from  the  middle  class  are 
remarkable  in  mind  or  person.  He  is  con- 
tinually shifting  the  theatre  of  action,  and 
is  as  regardless  of  time  and  space,  as  if  the 
flight  of  a  dozen  of  years  were  no  interrup- 
tion to  the  thread  of  his  story,  or  the  tran- 
sition from  continent  to  continent  the  work  * 
of  an  hour.  His  genius  is  essentially  ob 
jective.  Nothing  that  he  relates  conveys 
to  us  the  bias  of  his  own  mind — and  so 
generally  is  ihii  true  of  the  romance  wri- 
ters of  the  present  century,  that  we  should 
know  almost  nothing  of  their  inward  his- 
tory if  their  work  were  the  only  clue.  And 
above  all  he  is  intensely  dramatic — a  mas- 
ter of  light  and  shade — skilled  in  the 
thousand  arts  of  the  stage  and  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  foot-lights. 

The  union  of  these  two  distinct,  and  in 
several  particulars,  opposite  sets  of  quail- 
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ties,  is  never  perfect,  and  is  rarely  witness- 
ed to  any  marked  extent.  Those  who, 
possessed  of  the  one,  have  assayed  to  pro- 
duce what  could  only  be  the  effects  of  the 
other,  have  uniformly  failed,  and  among 
this  number  must  be  reckoned  Bulwer. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  after  a  careful 
perusal  of  even  one  of  his  best  works,  why 
nebas  triumphed  so  splendidly  over  the 
difficulties  of  the  novel,  and  has  fallen  so 
signally  before  those  of  the  romance.    He 
isffifted  with  a  mind  singularly  philosophi- 
cal and  penetrating,  but  wanting  in  syn- 
thetical power,  and  that  rare  facmty  of  se- 
lecting from  confused  groupings  of  incident 
precisely  those  features  which  shall  harmo- 
niie  into  one  symmetrical  whole.      He 
builds  with  small  fragments,  not  with  gene- 
vm  masses ;  with  the  brick  of  London  and 
Bot  the  rocks  of  Stonehenge.     In  the  sub- 
tilties  and  intricacies  of  man's  nature  ;  in 
tlie  labyrinths  of  deceit  and  perversion  by 
lUeh  me  heart  of  every  member  of  socie- 
ty of  the  present  day  is  girt  about,  he  is 
profoondly  versed.     He  has  made  man  his 
atedy — man  in  every  form — the  Higway- 
nio  *  the  man  about  town,!  the  Enthusi- 
nt(^an   idle  philosophy, j;  the   secluded 
Seholar,!!  ^^®  politician,§  the  brilliant  and 
imperious  Genius.lT  Upon  the  portraitures 
k  Das  drawn  of  these  tnere  is  stamped  the 
ml  of  truth,  over  each  of  them  is  thrown 
the  mantle  of  a  rich  imagination  and  be- 
iveen  each  there  is  preserved  a  clear  and 
wonderful  distinctness.     1 1  was  but  shallow 
criticism  that  ranked  Bulwer  with  Byron, 
as  an  eternal  reproducer  of  himself,  that  de- 
dared  Pelham  to  be  Maltravers  and  Mal- 
iravers,  Pelham,  and  Eugene  Aram,  either. 
The  peculiar  turn  of  mind  in  both  these 
grest  writers  has  led  them  into  infusing 
iBOre  or  less  of  themselves  into  their  crea- 
tions, but  what  in  the  poet  was  morbidity 
and  excess,  is  in  the  novelist,  health  and 
nodention.  Cain  and  Manfred  are  aliases 
of  one  individual,  and  that  individual  is 
Brron,  but  Aram  and  Maltravers  are  as 
widely  apart  as  the  antipodes,  you  perceive 
between  them  a  faint,  an  intangible  resem- 
bUnce,  a  subtle  similarity,  and  there  ends 
their  relationship. 

One  who  reads  Bulwer's  novels  will  not 
fiul  to  notice  upon  every  page  the  results  of 

•Panl  Cliffi>rd.    tPelhun.    tZanoni.    ||Eugene 
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searching  analysis  and  nice  observation. — 
Nor  will  he  dony  the  truth  of  much  to 
which  he  would  not  before  have  dreamed 
of  giving  utterance.  He  will  continually 
observe  that  he  is  reading  men  by  their 
motives,  that  he  is  taken  into  the  inner 
heart  of  Humanity,  that  by  the  guidance 
of  the  Arch-Master  he  is  inducted  into  the 
hidden  chambers  of  the  vast  machine,  and 
while  levers,  and  cranks,  and  shafts,  are 
working  and  groaning  around  him,  is 
taught  the  secrets  of  the  whole  fabric.  As 
he  reads  on,  it  will  involuntarily  occur  to 
him  that  all  this  is  true,  all  this  has  passed 
heretofore  under  his  very  eyes,  yet  always 
crude,  unsystematized  and  shapeless.  The 
scattered  and  heterogeneous  materials  he 
daily  sees  about  him,  are  well  coined  and 
presented  to  him  for  companionship  and 
use.  He  feels  that  he  is  richer  by  what 
he  has  read,  not  that  he  of  necessity  car- 
^  ries  away  more  than  he  before  possessed, 
but  that  he  has  bis  knowledge  in  a  more 
tangible  and  orderly  form.  It  is,  to  use 
the  figure  of  the  coin,  rounded,  stamped, 
and  ready  for  circulation. 

The  delineation  of  passion  has  ever  been 
justly  regarded  as  the  most  difficult  of  all 
tasks  propounded  by  art.  If  any  one  who 
has  felt  within  himself  the  workings  of  pas- 
sion— and  who  has  not — ^imagined  that  its 
expression  is  easy,  let  him  cooly  sit  down, 
pen  in  hand,  and  attempt  to  describe  even 
his  own  feelings  on  occasions  of  stormy  ex- 
citement ;  or  if  he  challenge  a  more  rigor- 
ous test  of  his  powers,  to  portray  the  feel- 
ings of  an  imagined  character.  Let  him 
after  completing  his  manuscripts  put  them 
carefully  away  for  a  few  days  and  then  sub- 
mit them  to  his  own  candid  judgment,  or 
compare  them  with  similar  efforts  by 
the  great  masters  of  literature.  The  re- 
sult will  not  be  doubtful.  Nor  will  he 
again  read  a  successful  depiction  of  passion 
without  the  profoundest  reverence  for  the 
genius  of  its  author. 

Now  of  all  modem  prose  writers  it  is 
in  this  most  difficult  art  that  Bulwer  emi- 
nently excels.  Much  of  his  skill  is  to  be 
attributed  to  native  genius,  and  not  a  pmall 
portion  to  his  close  and  practical  study  of 
the  human  heart.  He  has  avoided  a  com- 
mon and  fatal  error — that  of  at  uipiiug  to 
represent  passion  by  rhapsody,  sentiment, 
or  raving,  according  as  the  fee  ing  is  that 
of  ambition,  love  or  anger.    The  general- 
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ity  of  fictitious  obaracters  appear  to  utter 
the  language  of  passion  as  if  it  did  not 
concern  themselves  at  all,  but  was  only 
intended  to  move  others;  their  words, 
perhaps  intrinsically  eloquent,  issue  from 
carved  and  marble  lips ;  the  multitude 
may  be  charmed,  rapt,  convulsed,  but  the 
memoir  remains  motionless  and  unaltered. 
That  there  is  art  displayed  here  is  un- 
questionable, but  it  is  art  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  not  worth  having  if  there  is  a 
possibility  of  attaining  to  a  higher.  It  is 
the  art  that  produced  Juno  and  Cato,  not 
that  which  created  Macbeth  and  Lear. 

Without  claiming  for  Bulwer  the  art  of 
Shakespeare  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
his  is  an  art  similar  in  kind,  though  une- 
qual in  degree.  He  has  faithfully  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  the  master,  and  may  justly 
claim  an  honorable  rank  in  the  same  school. 
And  it  is  here  that  he  excels,  and  immea- 
surably, the  mighty  Romancer  of  Abbots- 
ford.  The  latter  was  a  writer  almost 
perfect  in  his  way,  vivid,  energetic,  versa- 
tile, picturesque  and  provcrbiaUy  dramatic, 
but  he  rarely  attempted  to  depict  passion 
other  than  by  its  ultimate  effects,  and  most 
tangible  outward  expressions.  When  he 
has  essayed  a  different  course  he  has  re- 
ceived few  plaudits  from  the  multitude, 
and  generous  critics  have  kept  silence. 

Scott  best  expresses  passion  by  pictur- 
esque description,  and  by  leaving  much  to 
the  imagination.  Further  effort  he  gener- 
ally avoids — and  wisely.  All  will  remember 
the  vivid  picture  in  Kenil worth,  where 
Elizabeth  discovers  the  feeling  existing 
between  Leicester  and  Amy.  The  soenv 
would  have  been  wrought  by  Shakespeare 
into  a  passage  of  terrible  and  unmixed  pas- 
sion. Scott  has  given  us  a  gorgeous 
picture,  but  it  is  only  by  the  Queen's  walk 
and  gesture  that  we  guess  at  the  extent  of 
her  auger.  So  in  tibe  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  after  Ravenswood  has  returned  from 
the  wedding  of  Lucy  Ashton,  the  author 
has  left  us  to  imagine  the  tumult  in  his 
breast  from  the  follomng  external  descrip- 
tion. **  Caleb  lighted  3ie  way,  trembling 
and  in  silence,  placed  the  lamp  on  the  table 
of  the  deserted  room,  and  was  about  to 
attempt  some  arrangement  of  the  bed,  when 
his  master  bid  him  begone  in  a  tone  that 
admitted  of  no  delay.  The  old  man  re- 
tired, not  to  rest,  but  to  prayer ;  and  from 
time  to  time  crept  to  the  door  of  the  de  • 


partment,  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
Ravenswood  had  gone  to  repose.  His 
measured  heavy  step  upon  the  floor  was 
only  interrupted  by  deep  groans ;  and  the 
repeated  stamp  of  the  heel  of  his  heavy 
boot,  intimated  too  clearly,  that  the  wretch- 
ed inmate  was  abandoning  himself  at  such 
moments  to  paroxysms  of  uncontrolled 
agony."  * 

As  the  ancient  painter  threw  a  veil  over 
the  face  whose  terrible  workings  he  was 
unable  to  depict.  So  Scott  has  here  veiled 
passions  he  could  not  express.  This  dis- 
plays contrivance,  ingenuity,  knowledge 
of  stage  effect,  but  it  also  displays  a  want 
of  meataphysical  power. 

Compare  with  the  instances  just  quoted 
the  scene  between  Maltravers  and  Cesarini, 
when  the  former  has  discovered  the  fear- 
ful fraud  by  which  the  Italian  has  caused 
the  estrangement  and  finally  the  untimely 
death  of  Florence  Lascelles. 

''  And  as  thus  he  stood,  and  wearied 
with  contending  against,  passively  yielded 
to,  the  bitter  passions  thac  wrung  and 
gnawed  his  heart,  he  heard  not  a  sound  at 
the  door  below,  nor  the  footsteps  on  the 
stairs,  nor  knew  he  that  a  visitor  was  ia 
the  room,  till  he  felt  a  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  turning  round,  beheld  the  white 
and  livid  countenance  of  Castruccio  Cesa- 
rini. 

^' '  It  is  a  dreary  night  and  a  solemn  hour, 
Maltravers"  said  the  Italian,  with  a  dis- 
torted smile ;  ''  a  fitting  night  and  time  for 
my  interview  with  you." 

'' '  Away,  said  Maltravers,  in  an  impa- 
tient tone.  '  I  am  not  at  leisure  for  these 
mock  heroics.' 

'' '  Ay,  but  you  shall  hear  me  to  the  end. 
I  have  watched  your  arrival ;  I  have  count- 
ed the  hours  m  which  you  have  remained 
with  her ;  I  have  followed  you  home.  If 
you  have  human  passions,  humanity  itself 
must  be  dried  up  within  you,  and  we  wild 
beast  in  his  cavern  is  not  more  fearful  to 
encounter.  Thus,  then,  I  seek  and  brave 
you.  Be  stUl.  Has  Florence  revealed  to 
you  the  name  of  him  who  belied  you,  and 
who  betrayed  himself  to  the  death  ?" 

"  '  Ha !'  said  Maltravei^,  growing  very 
pale,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Cesarini, '  yoa 


*  Bride  of  Lamermoor,  vol.  IT.  page  47.    See 
«  An  in  Fietion,"  II  Vol.  Bulwec*^  MiscellaniiB. 
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are  not  the  num;  my  siispioioiiB  lighted 
elsewhere !' 

**  *  I  am  the  man.     Do  thy  worst !' 

'*  Searoe  were  the  words  uttered,  when, 
with  a  fierce  cry,  Maltravers  threw  himself 
on  the  Italian  ;  he  tore  him  from  his  foot- 
ing, he  grasped  him  in  his  arms  as  a  child, 
he  litemlly  whirled  him  around  and  on 
hii^  ;  and  in  that  maddening  paroxysm,  it 
was,  perhaps,  but  the  balance  of  a  feather, 
in  the  confiictmg  elements  of  revenge  and 
reaaon,  which  withheld  Maltravers  from 
hurling  the  criminal  from  the  fearful  height 
on  wuoh  they  stood.  The  temptation 
puwd ;  Cesanni  leaned,  safe,  unharmed, 
bat  half  senseless  with  mingled  rage  and 
fear,  agunst  the  wall. 

^^  He  was  alone ;  Maltravers  had  left 
Um  ;  had  fled  from  himself ;  fled  into  the 
chamber  ;  fled  for  refuge  from  human  pas- 
sions to  the  wiuff  of  the  All-Seeing  and  All- 
Present.  ^Father,'  he  groaned,  smking 
OB  his  knees,  'support  me,  save  me ;  with- 
out thee  I  am  lost!' 

"  Slowly  Cesarini  recovered  himself  and 
entered  the  apartment.  A  string  in  his 
brsin  was  already  loosened,  and,  sullen  and 
fefocioas,  he  returned  again  to  goad  the 
lion  that  had  spared  him.  Maltravers  had 
already  risen  from  his  brief  prayer.  With 
loeked  and  rigid  countenance,  with  arms 
Ihlded  on  his  breast,  he  stood  confronting 
the  Italian,  who  advanced  toward  him  with 
a  menacing  brow  and  arm,  but  halted  in- 
Tohintarily  M  the  sight  of  that  command- 
mg  aspect. 

^<  *  Well,  then,'  said  Maltravers  at  last, 
with  a  tone  pretematurally  calm  and  low, 
yoa  are  the  man.  Speak  on ;  what  arts 
did  yon  employ  V 

**  *  Your  own  letter !  When,  many 
momjlks  ago,  I  wrote  to  tell  you  of  the 
liopes  it  was  mme  to  conceive,  and  to  ask 
your  opinion  of  her  I  loved,  how  did  you 
siiBwer  me  ?  With  doubts,  with  deprecia- 
ikm,  with  covert  and  polished  scorn,  of  the 
•werj  woman  whom,  with  a  deliberate  trea- 
cheTT,  yoa  afterwards  wrested  from  my 
wonhipping  and  adoring  love.  That  let- 
ter I  garbled.  I  made  ue  doubts  you  ez- 
piressed  of  my  happiness  seem  doubts  of 
joor  own.  I  changed  the  dates.  I  made 
the  letter  itself  appear  written,  not  on  your 
first  aeqaaintance  with  her,  but  subsequent 
to  your  plighted  and  accepted  vows.  Your 
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own  hand-writing  convicted  you  of  mean 
suspicion  and  of  sordid  motives.  These 
were  my  arts.' 

"'They  were  most  noble.  Do  you 
abide  by  them,  or  repent  ?' 

*^' '  For  what  I  have  done  to  thee  I  have 
no  repentance.  Nay,  I  regard  thee  still 
as  the  aggressor.  Thou  hast  robbed  me  of 
her  who  was  all  the  world  to  me ;  and  be 
thine  excuses  what  they  may,  I  hate  thee 
with  a  hate  that  cannot  slumber — that  ab- 
jures the  abject  name  of  remorse.  I  exult 
in  the  very  agonies  thou  endurest.  But 
for  her,  the  stricken,  the  dying !  O  God,  O 
God !  The  blow  falls  upon  mine  own  head !' 

"  '  Dying ! '  said  Maltravers,  slowly,  and 
with  a  sudder.  *'  No,  no— not  dying — or 
what  art  thou  ?  Her  murderer  !  And  what 
must  I  be  ?  Her  avenger  V 

"  Overpowered  with  his  own  passionSy 
Cesarini  sank  down,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  clasped  hands.  Maltravers  stalk- 
ed  gloomily  to  and  fro  the  apartment. 
There  was  silence  for  some  moments.  At 
length  Maltravers  paused  opposite  Cesari- 
ni, and  thus  addressed  him. 

''  You  have  come  hither,  not  so  much  to 
confess  the  basest  crime  of  which  man  can 
be  guilty,  as  to  gloat  over  my  anguish,  and 
to  brave  me  to  revenge  my  wrongs.  Go, 
man,  go;  for  the  present  you  are  safe. 
While  she  lives,  my  life  is  not  mine  to 
hazard,  if  she  recover,  I  can  pity  you  and 
forgive.  To  me  your  oflfence,  foul  though 
it  be,  sinks  below  contempt  itself.  It  is 
the  consequences  of  the  crime  as  they  re- 
late to — to — that  noble  and  suffering  wo- 
man, which  can  alone  raise  the  despicable 
into  the  tragic,  and  make  your  life  a  worthy 
and  a  necessary  offering,  not  to  revenge, 
but  justice  ;  life  for  life,  victim  for  victim. 
'Tis  the  old  law — 'tis  a  righteous  one.' 

" '  You  shall  not,  with  your  accursed 
coldness,  thus  dispose  of  mo  as  you  will, 
and  arrogate  the  option  to  smite  or  save. 
No,  continued  Cesarini,  stamping  his  foot; 
'  no  ;  far  from  seeking  forbearance  at  your 
hands,  I  dare  and  defy  you.  You  think  I 
have  injured  you  ;  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
consider  the  wrong  has  come  from  you. 
But  for  you,  she  might  have  loved  me, 
have  been  mine.  Let  that  pass.  But  for 
you,  at  least  it  is  certain  that  I  should 
neither  have  sullied  my  soul  with  a  vile 
sin,  nor  brought  the  brightest  of  human 
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beings  to  the  grave.  If  she  dies,  the  mur- 
der may  be  mine,  but  you  were  the  cause, 
the  devil  that  tempted  to  the  offence.  I 
defy  and  spit  upon  you  ;  I  have  no  softness 
left  in  me  ;  my  veins  are  fire  ;  my  heart 
thirsts  for  blood.  You — ^you — have  still 
the  privilege  to  see,  to  bless,  to  tend  her ; 
and  I — I  who  have  loved  her  so — who 
could  have  kissed  the  earth  she  trod  on — 
I — well,  well,  no  matter — I  hate  you — I 
insult  you — I  call  you  villain  and  dastard 
— I  throw  myself  on  the  laws  of  honor, 
and  1  demand  that  conflict  you  defer  or 
deny.' 

*' '  Home,  doter,  home ;  fall  on  thy 
knees,  and  pray  to  heaven  for  pardon ; 
make  up  thy  dread  account ;  repine  not 
at  the  days  yet  thine  to  wash  the  black 
spot  from  thy  soul.  For,  while  I  speak,  I 
forsee  too  well  that  her  days  are  numbered, 
and  with  her  thread  of  life  is  entwined 
thine  own.  Within  twelve  hours  from  her 
last  moments  we  meet  again,  but  now  I  am 
as  ice  and  stone ;  thou  canst  not  move  me. 
Her  closing  life  shall  not  be  darkened  by 
the  aspect  of  blood — by  the  thought  of  the 
sacrifice  it  demands.  Begone,  or  menials 
shall  cast  thee  from  my  door ;  those  lips 
are  too  base  to  breath  the  same  air  as  hon- 
est men.     Begone,  I  say,  begone !' 

"  Tbouirh  scarce  a  muscle  moved  in  the 
lofty  countenance  of  Maltravers — though 
no  frown  darkened  the  majestic  brow — 
though  no  fire  broke  from  the  stedfast  and 
scornful  eye,  there  was  a  kingly  authority 
in  the  aspect,  in  the  extended  arm,  the 
stately  care,  and  a  power  in  the  swell  of 
the  stern  voice,  which  awedand  quelled  the 
unhappy  being  whose  own  passions  exhaust- 
ed and  unmannod  him.  He  strove  to  fling 
back  scorn  to  scorn,  but  his  lips  trembled, 
and  his  voice  died  in  hollow  murmurs 
within  his  breast.  Maltravers  regarded 
him  with  a  crushing  and  intense  disdain. — 
The  Italian,  with  shame  and  wrath,  wrest- 
led against  himself,  but  in  vain  ;  the  cold 
eye  that  was  fixed  upon  him  was  as  a  spell, 
which  the  fijnd  within  him  could  not  rebel 
against  nor  resist.  Mechanically  he  moved 
to  the  do.»r ;  then,  turning  round,  he  shook 
his  clenched  hand  at  Maltravers,  and  with 
a  wild  and  hy>terical  laugh,  rushed  from 
the  apartment."* 

The  most  superficial  reader  of  Bulwer  and 

•Ernest  Maltravers,  Book  IX,  Chapt  VI. 


Scott  cannot  have  failed  to  oheerve  the 
difference  in  power,  just  pointed  out,  and 
elucidated.  And  throughout  the  pages  of 
the  great  Romancer  he  will  look  in  vain 
for  a  parallel  to  the  passage  last  quo- 
ted. Brief  as  it  is,  and  standing  alone 
as  it  is  here  presented,  stripped  of  the  ex- 
citing influences  of  the  foregoing  pages,  a 
mere  fragment,  it  yet  shows  a  rare  and  high 
order  of  art.  There  is  no  avoidance  of  the 
diflSculties  of  the  scene,  no  fear  of  grappling 
with  its  mighty  perplexities,  even  when 
anything  but  complete  triumph  would  be 
utter  failure.  Taken  in  connection  with 
what  precedes  and  follows,  it  is  a  master- 
piece, a  conception  to  which  few  living 
wi  iters  could  attain,  unequalled  in  vigor 
by  anything  even  in  that  wonderful  accu- 
mulation of  metaphysical  strength — ^thc  im- 
mortal Caleb  Williams 

According  to  the  views  which  dfferent 
classes  of  readers  take  of  life  will  be  their 
estimate  of  Bulwer's  novels.  Many  deem 
them  too  highly  colored,  too  full  of  startling 
passion,  and  too  deficient  in  the  plain  and 
homely.  They  complain  of  want  of  sym-. 
pathy  with  his  characters.  They  cannot 
help  feeling  interested  in  them,  but  they 
have  little  in  common.  His  creationsseem 
to  possess  too  much  of  the  abstractly  phi- 
losophic— too  little  of  the  every  day  real. 
These  objections  are  not  so  much  urged 
against  the  Caxtons,  as  they  were  against 
his  earlier  works,  Eugene  Aram,  and  De- 
vereux,  and  Ernest  Maltravers. 

Not  to  deny  that  Bulwer  sometimes  acts 
the  hierophant  only  to  the  initiated,  it  may 
be  obseived  that  in  criticism,  the  distinc- 
tion batween  the  True  and  Real  should 
ever  be  faithfully  noticed — althoui^h  in 
fact  it  rarely  is.  To  illustrate  the  import- 
ance of  this  distinction  by  referring  again 
to  technical  Art,  the  greatest  of  painters 
have  painted  Truth  ;  the  most  common 
place.  Reality.  In  the  execution  of  the 
latter  there  is  merit,  but  little  genius,  and 
no  exercise  of  the  conceptive  faculty.  Ra- 
phael best  pleases  those  whose  eyes  are  open- 
ed to  Beauty  and  Truth  by  educated  intel- 
lect and  feeUng.  Tcniers  suits  the  boors 
of  a  market  town,  who  applaud  painted 
tunips  and  tobacco  pipes  in  proportion  as 
they  are  like  the  real  ones.  The  skillful 
critic  acknowledges  the  merit  of  fidehty  to 
the  visible  and  the  Real,  but  bows  reve- 
rently to  conceptions  of  the  Ideal  and  the 
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True.  The  'maj^tio  ApoUo  and  the  an- 
gelic Madonna  are  none  the  less  true 
if  none  of  mortals  ever  shone  in  similarly 
dprioos  heautj. 
^^  It  is,  therefore,  the  highest  praise  of 
Bulwer's  novels,  considered  as  works  of  art 
and  art-directed  genius,  that  they  are  more 
folly  appreciated  by  the  highly  educated, 
than  the  mass  of  the  community.  They 
are  universally  read, it  is  true,  but  one  class 
reads  for  the  philosophy  and  the  moral; 
the  other  for  the  story  ;  as  in  the  theatre, 
the  boxes  applaud  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  and 
the  pit  encores  the  ghost  and  the  duel  with 
Laertes.  No  doubt,  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  fictions  that  are  yearly  cast  into  the 
babbling  whirlpools  of  literature,  swim  fa- 
mously for  a  while,  but  they  nevertheless 
rapidly  disappear  and  but  single  ones  are 
lefc  of  myriads.  Lady  Alice,  and  Wuther- 
in^  Heights,  and  a  kindred  birth,  float  tiieir 
brief  hour  and  sink  forever — but  men's 
ejea  still  gaze  on  Ivanhoe,  Zanoni,  Wie- 
land.  The  mass  cannot  rescue  any  book 
from  oblivion — its  preservation  depends 
solely  upon  the  unerring  taste  of  the  illu- 
minati  oif  letters. 

Upon  Bulwer's  romances  judgment  can 
be  eauly  passed,  with  the  exception  of 
Rienii  and  the  Last  Days  of  Pompeii; 
wbioh  would  have  been  novels  if  written 
bj  Romans,  and  are  romances  only  in 
name;  they  are  neither  much  better  nor 
worse  than  the  generality  of  their  kind — 
and  wOl  live  about  as  long  —  unless  they 
flhall  be  preserved  to  posterity  by  their  for- 
tunate relationship  to  the  Caxtons.  As 
deaoriptions  of  past  times  and  manners 
they  are  labored,  erudite — and  uninterest- 
iiur ;  minute  as  catalogues — and  almost  as 
teooooB ;  diversified  with  unseasonable  phi- 
losophy, sentiment  far  in  advance  of  its 
times,  and  moralizing  entirely  out  of  place 
with  the  moralists.  Take  from  the  number 
—happily  small — a  few  eminent Iv  beautiful 
pamges,  and  the  remainder  will  equal  a 
eorrosponding  quantity  of  James  or  Ains- 
worth.  Indeed,  it  is  unfortunate  for  Bul- 
wer,  and  his  error  must  be  set  down  among 
the  infirmities  of  genius,  that  he  ever  wrote 
them.  Critics .  generally  have  taken  his 
novels  and  romances  as  a  mass,  and  have 
jadced  them  accordingly  ;  a  mode  of  pro- 
eeeding  as  unfiiir  as  irrational.  They  have, 


in  consequence  of  this  coarse,  been  some- 
what puzzled  to  locate  him,  and  have  com- 
promised the  matter  by  placing  him  mid- 
way between!  James  and  Scott.  This  may 
be  called  criticism,  but  it  still  leaves  us  in 
the  dark,  for  James  and  Scott  are  fellow 
travelers  of  a  different  road  from  that  of 
Bulwer,  and  the  road  is  endless  and  steep, 
and  Scott  is  upon  a  height  to  which  our 
dazzled  eyes  can  scarcely  reach,  and  James 
is  so  far  down  in  the  dark  valley  that  we 
cannot  bring  our  measuring  instruments  to 
bear  on  him.  The  tendency  of  Bulwer's 
path  is  no  less  heavenward,  its  ascent  is 
even  more  difficult.  He  has  successfully 
scaled  dizzy  heights,  and  his  clear  voice 
ever  and  anon  rings  to  us  from  afar ;  but 
when  ho  forsakes  this  path,  and  attempts 
to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Scott,  we  hear  only 
his  feeble  wailings  from  the  dim  obscurity 
below. 

With  the  moral  of  Bulwer's  novels  the 
present  criticism  has  little  to  do.  Yet  it 
is  daily  becoming  more  evident  that  their 
tendency,  with  an  exception  or  two  in  the 
case  of  his  earliest  works,  is  healthful  and 
noble.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the 
Caxtons  of  which  it  has  been  justly  said, 
that  it  would  make  an  excellent  Sunday 
School  book.  A  truthful  opinion,  and  yet 
one  that  sounds  strangely  to  the  ears  of 
many  who  are  repeating  to  themselves 
the  anti-Bulwer  anathemas  they  heard  a 
decade  since.  He  who  hopes  at  all,  finds 
much  to  hope  for  in  the  jfuture  career  of 
Bulwer.  Forgetting  the  cruditios  and  the 
sins  of  a  youth  atoned  for  by  tears  of  bit- 
ter anguish,  he  will  recognize  in  the  now 
matured  genius  the  same  promise  of  good 
to  come.  He  will  see  the  skillful  master 
in  possession  of  a  mighty  instrument,  the 
true  art  of  fiction.  Can  the  result  be 
doubtful }  And  can  any  one  be  so  forget- 
ful of  the  claims  of  art  and  letters  as  to 
counsel  the  workman  to  lay  by  the  craft  in 
which  a  busy  youth  has  been  spent,  and 
consign  the  experience  of  a  life  time  to  a 
dead  and  hopeless  oblivion  ?  May  fiction, 
sanctified  in  the  parables  of  a  Perfect 
Teacher,  continue  as  heretofore  an  infiu- 
ence  persuasive  and  powerful;  and  may 
Bulwer  Lytton  as  in  his  latest  and  best 
efforts  array  it  ever  on  the  side  of  Truth, 
Morality  and  Religion.  c.  b. 
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The  fate  of  the  Compromise  Bill  being 
finally  determined  b)r  striking  out  all  the  ma- 
terial parts,  and  leaving  nothing  but  that  por- 
tion which  provided  for  a  Territorial  Govern- 
ment for  Utah)  in  this  mutilated  condition  it 
passed  the  Senate  on  the  first  of  August.  On 
the  same  day  Mr.  Clay  made  the  following 
remarks  on  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  this 
bill  : 

They  had  presented  to  the  country  a  measure 
of  peace  and  tranquillity — one  which  would 
have  harmonized  every  discordant  feeling. 
That  measure  had  met  with  a  fate,  not  al- 
together unexpected,  but  which  as  respects  the 
country,  he  extremely  deplored.  For  himself, 
personally,  he  had  no  cause  of  complaint. 
The  majority  of  the  Committee  to  which  he 
belonged  had  done  their  whole  duty,  faithful- 
ly and  perseveringly.  If  the  measure  has 
been  defeated,  it  has  been  defeated  by  extrem- 
ists on  both  sides  of  the  chamber. 

"Now,  Mr.  President,"  the  Senator  conti- 
nued, "  I  stand  here  in  my  place,  meaning  to 
be  unawed  by  any  threats,  whether  they  come 
from  individuals  or  from  States.  I  should  de- 
plore as  much  as  any  man  living  or  dead  that 
arms  should  be  raised  against  the  authority  of 
the  Union,  either  by  individuals  or  by  States. 
But,  after  all  that  has  occurred,  if  any  one 
State,  or  a  portion  of  the  people  of  any  State, 
choose  to  place  themselves  in  military  array 
against  the  government  of  the  Union,  I  am  for 
trying  the  strength  of  the  government.  I  am 
for  ascertaining  whether  we  have  got  a  gov- 
ernment or  not — practical,  efficient,  capable  of 
maintaining  its  authority,  and  of  upholding 
the  powers  and  interests  which  belong  to  a 

fovernment.  Nor,  sir,  am  I  to  be  alarmed  or 
issuaded  from  any  such  course  by  intimations 
of  the  spilling  of  blood.  If  blood  is  to  be 
spilt,  by  whose  fault  is  it  to  be  spilt  %  Upon 
the  supposition,  I  maintain  it  will  be  the  fault 
of  those  who  choose  to  raise  the  standard  of 
disunion,  and  the  endeavor  to  prostrate  this 
government ;  and,  sir,  when  that  is  done,  as 
long  as  it  pleases  God  to  give  me  a  voice  to 
express  my  sentiments,  or  an  arm,  weak  and 
enfeebled  as  it  may  be  by  age,  that  voice  and 
that  arm  will  be  on  the  side  of  my  country, 
for  the  support  of  the  general  authority,  and 


for  the  maintenance  of  the  powers  of  the 
Union.** 

In  the  Senate,  Aug^ust  2,  the  following  bill, 
for  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  Texas, 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  30  to  20  : 

A  bill  propoeing  to  the  State  of  Texaa  th«  ettaldiifaiBent 
of  her  northern  and  western  boundarieit  the  reUnquiah* 
ment  by  said  state  of  all  territory  claimed  by  her  exte- 
rior  to  said  boondariea,  and  of  all  ber  claim  npm  the 
United  Statei. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  the  following  propodtioDfl  ahall 
be,  and  the  same  ber^y  are,  offered  to  the  Kate  of  Texaa, 
whiob,  when  agroed  to  by  tiie  said  slate  in  an  act  paaaod 
by  the  general  assembly,  shall  be  bin<fing  and  obluratory 
npon  the  United  States  and  upon  the  said  Bttte  of  Tezaa ; 
Provided,  That  said  agreement  by  the  said  general  aaeewi- 
bly  shall  be  giren  on  or  before  the  1st  d«y  of  December, 
1850. 

First.  The  State  of  Texas  will  agree,  that  her  boandary 
on  the  north  shall  commence  at  the  pfrint  at  mdiieii  the 
meridian  of  100  degrees  west  from  Greenwich  is  inter- 
sected by  the  parallel  of  36  degrees  and  30  minutea  north 
latitude,  and  shall  run  from  said  point  due  wart  tu  the 
meridian  of  108  degrees  west  from  Greenwich ;  tfaeoee 
her  boundary  shall  run  due  south  to  Ae  33d  degree  of 
ncnth  latitude ;  thence  on  the  ssid  oarailei  of  3S  oegiULS 
of  north  latitude  to  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte :  and  thoice 
with  the  channel  of  said  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Meziea 

Second.  The  State  of  Texas  cedes  to  the  United  States 
all  her  claims  to  territory  exterior  to  her  limits  and  boond- 
arles,  which  ^e  agrees  to  establish  by  the  first  artioJe  of 
this  agreement. 

Third.  The  State  of  Texas  relinquishes  all  claim  vpon 
the  United  States  for  liability  of  the  debts  of  Texaa,  and 
for  compensation  or  indemnity  for  the  snrrendf  r  to  the 
United  States  of  her  ships,  forts,  arsenals,  costom-hoasea, 
custom-house  revenue,  arms  and  ammunitions  of  war,  and 
public  buildings,  with  their  sites,  which  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  united  States  at  Ae  time  of  the  annexation. 

Fourth.  The  United  States,  in  consideration  of  said  re- 
duction of  boundaries,  cession  of  territory,  and  relin- 
quidimcnt  of  claims,  will  pay  to  the  State  of  Texaa  Iha 
sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  a  stock  bearing  five  per 
cent,  interest,  and  redeemable  at  the  end  of  fourteen  yearsy 
the  interest  payable  half-yearly  at  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Fifth.  Immediately  after  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  been  furnished  with  an  authentic  o^y 
of  the  act  of  the  general  assemblv  of  Texas,  accepting 
these  propositions,  no  shall  cause  the  stock  to  be  iasiied  in 
favor  of  the  Sute  of  Texas,  as  provided  for  in  the  fifth 
article  of  tills  agreement 

Provided,  also,  That  five  nUlUons  of  said  stock  shall  not 
be  issued  imtil  the  creditors  of  the  said  state,  holding 
bonds  for  Texas,  fbr  which  duties  on  imports  were  spe- 
cially pledged,  shall  first  file,  at  the  treasurv  of  the  United 
States,  relHases  of  claims  against  the  United  Statee  for  or 
on  account  of  said  bonds. 

The  vote  was  as  follows  : 

YiCAa— Messrs,  Bsdger,  Bell,  Berrien,  Bradbury,  Bright, 
Cass,  Clark,  Clemens.  Cooper,  Davis  of  Mass.,  Dawaoa, 
Dickinson,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas,  Feloh,  Foots,  Greene  , 
Houston,  Ring,  Norris,  Pearce    Phelps,  Rusk,  Shield^ 
Smith,  ^ruance,  Sturgeon,  Wales,  Whitcomb  and  Wia 
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Tim  Hiiwi  AKhlna.  Baldwia,  Bvnvall,  Bciloii, 
Bodar.  Chu^  Saili  of  Mlu..  Dudgs  of  WIm.,  £iFiu,  Uils, 
BuBUr,  Uhob,  HunoD,  Sanrd,  bouts,  TuriMj,  UiHla> 
wood,  (IphuB,  WtlUr  ud  TuIhi— SO. 

In  Senat^  August  13,  the  bill  for  the  admi«- 
non  of  California  as  a  State,  wai  passed  by 
the  faUowing  vote : 

TKU-Mom.  Bildviii.  BdL  BcBUn,  Bndtrair.  Bright. 
Cm>,  CIuim  Conper,  Dwna  oTHua ,  DicUikod,  Dndw  of 
Wli-  Dndfi  of  loir^  Daiutu,  Eoliu.  Gfwn,  Uilii.  Ham- 
liD,  llaaun,  Jobh,  mUuTHomi.  thtl.pt,  Ba" ard.  BxaUb, 
MUbUm,  rnrmm  i.  Stnifaiia,  Undarwood,  Uphun,  Wdsat 
Walker,  WiMhnp  and  WUleomb. 

Ha«*— Hcain.  AtahiwiDi  Banawell,  Barrien,  Bullsr, 
Claiaaat.  Sstl*  ol  Nua.,  Psow,  Huaier,  King,  Maion,  Mor- 
•DO,  rmt,  BabaMlao,  BoiUa,  Turaaj  lud  Yuia, 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  bill : 

A  BILL 

T>.  i»iaJi(nlna  njrii  Trmri/  OUifomla  inu  tit  Unlm. 

vnnnu,  Iha  paopta  ot  CUfomi.  ban  preHnUMl  a  co 
adnulea  aad  at£ed  ndinlialDn  lata  tha  UdIob,  which  co 

tt«  n^m*  BMUfc  b7  msMga,  dalsd  Febroarr  tlHttesni 
■lafcfii  bndMl  aad  tHj,  and  otakh,  oa  duo  bhidIii 
lUmm  !■  IbBad  Bo  ba  repabuean  In  Ita  form  of  governmcr 
Wi  II  lamliillij  iliii  SoBataaod  Hooh  of  KapisKni 
^    norAaUallidaiaMaaf  Aiaarfiia.la  Congi- — 


881 

Oia  United  Statei  ftom  dlTldlnr  lald  tenttorr  lata  two  or 
mora  larrilor'—  '-  — *■ '  -'  — ■■  ■' 


In  the  House  of  Representatives,  August  6, 
a  message  was  received  from  President  FilU 
more,  tmn?milling  the  follovring  letter  to  the 
late  President  from  Governor  Bell  of  Texas, 
and  an  answer  thereto  from  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  State : — 

TBUtZutOtiKt  Z.Tlrtlor.PntldnKtfHuOniudaiami 
Exacmva  D<p»aTi«NT.     > 


AngOit  IS,  the  bill  for  Droviding  ■  territori- 
il  gorernmenl  for  New  Mexico  passed  the 


a  point  la  Ika  Colorado  i 
-. ...-  . — ii^  of  Meilco  .;.».<»  iu« 
,1  laid  Inandiirj  line  to  iha 

lint  l>  ttw'paialWof  ths  thfitj-McoDd  dsRies  of  north 
Miiiai  dHHaaatmrdwUfawddegres  lolMiDtiriH- 
am  wM  Aa  UUd  itgnt  of  loo^tnde  wait  froin  Uiorii' 
*kki  Amm  Donh  with  laid  def  res  ol  longitudf  lo  lbs 
anMaftkaaSiadagnaarBaittlatliDde:  UwDuncit 
■Kh  mM  patallal  ti  iba  wianli  of  the  Bisrri  Midre  ; 
MaaaaaUbwiihAaemtofiald  moanBiiu  Uitho3Tth 
MnMof  BonhlailtBdai  UiaBca  wnt  wiita  the  lald  via- 
MM  »  ka  InMMOttOB  uriOi  tfafl  bonadary  Itna  of  thD  guts 
if  OKItaim ;  OwHa  with  IM  mU  bouodir]'  Una  to  tha 

Um  a  mapofarr  nFfVBiBBDt  bj  Ihs  nsms  oflhe  tarrilDTT 
MaJloOi    TntldBd,  That  Rottunf  in  tbii  act  eon- 


Tn  his  message  on  the  subject,  the  President 
cbIIa  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Legislature 
of  Texas  has  been  convened  by  the  Governor, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  bv  force  her 
claim  over  the  territory  on  the  l!.ast  side  of 
Rio  Grande,  heretofore  regarded  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Department  of  New  Mexico. 
These  proceedings,  he  says,  may  well  arrest 
the  attention  of  all  branches  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Slates ;  and  he  is  rejoiced  that 
they  occur  while  the  Congress  is  yet  in  ses< 
sion,  for  a  crisis  may  yet  be  brought  about 
which  shall  summon  both  Houses  of  Con- 
^resfi,  and  still  mote  emphatically,  the  Execu- 
tive (Jovemment  lo  an  immediate  readiness  for 
the  performance  of  their  respective  duties. 
The  President,  after  alluding  to  the  Canstilu- 
tiona!  powers  of  the  Executive  to  employ  the 
whole  military  resources  of  the  country  to 
suppress  any  combinations  against  the  laws,, 
which  cannot  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings  of  the  power 
vested  in  the  Marshals,  points  out  nhat  would 
21 
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be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  in  case  of  such 
opposition.  Texas,  as  a  state,  has  power  to 
maintain  her  own  laws,  so  far  as  they  are 
not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  suppress  insurrection,  and  to  punish 
treason:  but  this  power  is  only  local  and 
confinea  within  her  own  limits.  If  Texan 
Militia  march  into  any  State  or  Territory  of 
the  Union  to  enforce  any  law  of  Texas,  they 
become  trespassers  and  intruders ;  and  if  they 
there  obstruct  any  law,  or  seize  individuals  to 
be  carried  off  for  trial  elsewhere,  and  such 
posse  should  be  too  powerful  for  the  local  and 
civil  authorities,  they  are  to  be  prevented  and 
resisted  by  the  authorities  of  the  Udited  States. 
The  President  has  no  power  to  consider  the 
question  between  Texas  and  New  Mexico; 
it  rests  between  Congress  and  Texas.  He 
can  only  regard  the  actual  state  of  things  as 
they  existed  at  the  date  of  the  Mexican  treaty, 
protecting  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  terri- 
tory in  their  liberties  and  property. 

so  far  as  I  am  able  to  comprehend,  savs 
President  Fillmore,  the  claim  of  title  on  the 
part  of  Texas  appears  to  Congress  to  be  well 
founded  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  is  in  the  com- 
petency of  Congress  to  offer  her  an  indemnity 
for  a  surrender  of  that  claim  in  a  case  like 
this,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  many  cogent  con- 
siderations, all  calling  for  amicable  adjust- 
ment and  immediate  settlement.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  be  ju8ti6ed, 
in  my  opinion,  in  allowing  an  indemnity  to 
Texas,  not  unreasonable  or  extravagant,  but 
fair,  liberal,  and  awarded  in  a  just  spirit  of 
accommodation.  I  think  no  event  would  be 
hailed  with  more  gratification  by  the  people 
•of  the  United  States  than  the  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  questions  of  difficulty  which  have 
now  for  so  long  a  time  aeitated  the  country, 
and  occupied,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  sub- 
jects, the  time  and  attention  of  Congress. 

By  direction  of  President  Fillmore.  Mr. 
Webster  replied  to  the  letter  of  Governor 
Bell,  to  the  following  effect : 

In  answer  to  your  first  interrogatory,  viz., 
"Whether  Colonel  Monroe,  in  issuing  the  pro- 
•clamation  referred  to,  acted  under  the  orders 
•of  this  government,  that  proclamation,  writes 
Mr.  Webster,  was  issued  in  consequence  of 
a  letter  of  instructions  given  in  November, 
1849,  by  the  late  Secretaiy  of  War,  by  order 
of  the  late  President,  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
McCall.  This  order  instructs  Colonel  McCall 
to  assist  the  people  of  New  Mexico  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  government  for  themselves.  He 
was  to  acl  altogether  in  subordination  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  by  no  means  so  as 
to  influence  or  direct  by  personal  or  official 
authority,  their  primary  action  in  this  matter. 
The  whole  object  of  this  order  evidently  is 
that  the  President  did  not  wish  that  the  muasi 
military  government  there  existing,  should  be 


in  the  way  of  the  formation  by  the  cifizens  of 
that  territory,  of  a  free,  popular,  republican 
government  for  their  own  protection,  should 
they  so  choose. 

To  judge  intellig^ently  and  fairly  of  the 
transaction,  Mr.  Webster  continues,  we 
must  recall  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as 
they  then  existed. 

Previous  to  the  war  with  Mexico,  commenc- 
ing May  1846,  the  territory  of  New  Mexico 
was  a  State  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and 
was  governed  by  her  laws.  In  August  of 
that  year,  General  Kearney,  actin?  under 
orders  from  this  government,  entered  Santa 
Fe,  the  capital,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
announced  by  proclamation  his  intention  to 
hold  the  department  with  its  original  boun- 
daries and  under  the  name  of  New  Mexico. 
In  this  proclamation  he  guaranteed  the  inha- 
bitants protection  and  a  free  government,  on 
the  same  day  he  established  a  constitution, 
providing  the  executive  legislative  and  judi- 
cial departments  of  the  eovemment,  defining 
the  right  of  suffrage  ana  establishing  a  code 
of  laws,  and  the  tnal  by  jury.  By  Uiis  con- 
stitution; the  members  of  the  lower  house  of 
Legislature  were  apportiuned  among  the  conn- 
ties,  over  w^hich  Texas  has  since  endeavoured 
to  establish  her  jurisdiction. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  continues 
Mr.  Webster,  a  copy  of  this  constitution  and 
code  was  transmitted  by  President  Polk  to 
Congress.  In  his  message  on  that  occasion, 
he  disapproves  of  these  portions  of  the  con- 
stitution which  give  to  conquered  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  a  permanent  territorial  govern- 
ment and  rights  which  can  only  belong  to  ci- 
tizens of  the  United  States.  Those  regula- 
tions however,  for  the  security  of  the  con- 
quest, for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the 
protection  of  the  right  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
recognized  and  approved. 

Nearly  four  years  have  elapsed  since  this 
quasi  military  government  was  established  and 
received  the  qualified  approval  of  President 
Polk.  In  the  mean  time  peace  has  been  con- 
cluded with  Mexico,  and  a  boundary  line  es- 
tablished that  left  this  territory  within  the 
United  States,  thereb)r  confirming  to  this 
country  bjr  treaty  what  it  had  acquired  by  con- 
quest. This  treaty,  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  proclamation  of  General  Kearney,  declar- 
ed that  the  inhabitants  ol  the  territory  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  United  States,  and 
be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  to  all  the  rights 
of  citizens ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  be  protected 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property, 
and  religion.  (Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  over  New  Mex- 
ico was  the  result  of  conquest,  and  the  pos- 
session held  in  the  first  place,  was  of  course  a 
militar}'  possession. 

The  military  government  then,  existing  at 
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tbe  date  of  the  order,  existed  there  of  inevi- 
table necessity.  It  existed  as  much  against 
the  will  of  the  Executive  as  against  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  late  President  thought, 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  justifi- 
able in  the  people  of  the  territory  to  form  a 
constitution  without  previous  authority  from 
Congress,  and  thereupon  apply  for  admission 
as  a  State.  It  was  under  such  a  state  of 
things  and  such  opinions,  that  the  order  of 
November  last  was  given.  This  order  indi- 
cates no  boundary  and  defines  no  territory  ex- 
cept by  the  name  New  Mexico.  And  so  far  as 
^at  indicated  anjrthing,  it  referred  to  a  known 
territory,  organized  under  military  authority 
and  approved  by  the  Executive,  and  left  with- 
out remonstrance  or  alteration  by  Congress 
for  more  than  three  years. 

Secondly,  you  ask  whether  the  proclama- 
tion of  Colonel  Monroe  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

To  answer  this,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  object  of  the  proclamation  and  its  effects. 
If  its  object  be  to  assume  the  authority  to  set- 
tle the  boundary  dispute,  then  the  President 
has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  object  does 
not  meet  with  his  approoation;  for  neither 
the  Eacectttive  nor  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Mexico  have  any  such  authority.    But  it  has 
been  shown  that  Colonel  Monroe  could  have 
had  no  intention  of  this  kind,  and  that  his  aid 
was  merely jriven  to  assist  the  people  in  form- 
ing a  State  Constitution  to  be  afterwards  pre- 
sented for  approval  to  Congress.   What  tnen 
would  be  the  efGect  of  this  constitution  ?    If 
it  eompromits  the  rights  of  either  party  to 


that  question,  then  it  does  not  meet  the  Pre- 
sident's approbation,  for  he  deems  it  his  duty 
to  leave  the  settlement  of  that  question  to  its 
proper  tribunal.  The  dispute  is  between  the 
United  States  and  Texas  and  not  between 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.  If  those  people 
should  voluntarily  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Texas,  such  consent  would  not  bind  the 
United  States,  nor  if  they  should  claim  the 
title  for  the  United  States,  would  it  deprive 
Texas  of  whatever  rights  she  might  possess  ? 
They  could  only  be  afifected  by  her  own  acts 
or  a  judicial  decision.  The  Constitution  of 
New  Mexico  could  have  no  legal  validity  un- 
til it  was  recognized  by  the  law-making* 
power  of  the  Grovernmentof  the  United  States. 
Hence  the  formation  of  this  constitution  is  a 
mere  nullity  except  as  a  petition  to  Congress 
to  be  admitted  as  a  State.  But  as  it  is  the 
right  of  all  to  petition  Congress  for  any  law 
it  might  constitutionally  pass;  and  as  he 
thinks  the  act  can  prejudice  no  one,  the  Pre- 
sident feels  bound  to  approve  of  the  conduct 
of  Colonel  Monroe  in  issuing  the  proclama- 
tion. 

I  an  directed  also  to  state,  continued  Mr. 
Webster,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  President, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  the  late 
President  desired  to  assume  an  unfriendly 
attitude  towards  Texas.  The  object  of  the 
executive  government  has  been,  and  is  now, 
to  secure  the  peace  of  the  country;  to  main- 
tain as  far  as  practicable  the  state  of  things 
existing  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  3  and  to  up- 
hold the  rights  of  the  respective  parties,  until 
they  are  settled  by  competent  autnority. 
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In  the  Southern  {)art  of  the  peninsula 
of  Denmark,  between  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Elbe  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Baltic 
on  the  other,  is  a  little  tract  of  land,  of 
rather  less  extent  than  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, usually  put  down  in  our  School 
Atlases  as  within  the  limits  of  Denmark. 
The  climate  is  pleasant,  the  soil  is  fertile, 
the  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and  nature 
seems  to  have  marked  them  out  for  a  hap- 
py people.  Yet  the  world  has  seen  withm 
only  a  few  weeks  on  this  very  tract  of 
country,  eighty  thousand  human  beings 
meet  in  conflict ;  and  after  a  terrific  battle 
of  two  days,  separate  leaving  five  or  six 
thousand  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field. 
It  has  seen  them,  too,  after  the  struggle, 
retire  only  to  prepare  anew  for  another 
and  severer  strife.  It  has  seen  Endand 
and  Russia,  France  and  Austria,  holding 
conferences  together  at  London  for  months, 
discussing  the  affairs  of  one  of  the  petty 
parts  of  the  pettiest  kingdom  of  Europe, 
and  promulgating  the  result  of  their  deli- 
berations in  protocols  and  supplements  to 
protocols.  And  the  world  (or  at  least  the 
Western  part  of  it)  seeing  these  things,  has 
asked  itself  why  tliese  little  Duchies  con- 
taining together  not  much  more  than 
1 ,000,000  people,  should  trouble  the  heads 
of  Nesselrode  and  Palmerston,  of  Bunsen 
and  Swartsenburg,  and  should  threaten  to 
involve  Europe  in  war.  That  is  just  the 
question  we  snail  undertake  very  briefly  to 
answer. 

Before  entering  on  the  subject,  we  de- 
sire to  say  a  simple  word  on  our  increasing 
interest  in  European  politics.  One  of  the 
best  legacies  left  us  by  our  greatest  man, 
were  the  words  "  it  must  be  unwise  in  us 
to  implicate  onrsdveSj  by  artificial  ties, 
in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  (Eu- 
rope'^s)  politics^  or  the  ordinary  combina- 


tions and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities, ^^  This  was  also  a  cardinal  ar- 
ticle in  the  political  creed  of  the  late  Pre- 
sident Taylor ;  and  we  know  that  while  he 
lived  and  held  the  reins  of  power,  it  would 
be  scrupulously  and  ezacdy  carried  into 
practice  in  the  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  our  country  has  lost  the 
controling  influence  of  his  sagacity  and 
honesty  in  the  hour  when  she  needs  them 
most.  And  it  requires  no  extraordinary- 
foresight  to  perceive,  that  however  wise  or 
just  a  policy  it  may  be  (and  no  one  is  more 
firmly  convinced  of  its  wisdom  or  its  jus- 
tice than  ourselves)  the  time  must  soon 
come  when  America  can  no  longer  isolate 
herself  from  the  world.  Heaven  grant  we 
are  no  true  prophet.  Enjoyine  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty,  surrounded  with  the  com- 
forts of  life,  the  meads  of  education  open 
to  the  poorest  in  the  community,  having 
no  paupers  to  support,  America  could  best 
spend  her  energies  in  the  development  of 
her  own  resources,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
condition  of  her  own  people.  But  we  fear 
(and  we  speak  it  boldly) — we  fear  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  for  such  wisdom.  Our  rea- 
sons are  these. 

Every  one  who  has  watched  the  current 
of  Contmental  politics  for  a  few  years  past, 
even  from  this  side  of  the  water,  most 
have  seen  that  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other  two  great  principles  are  con- 
stantly brought  in  contact — the  principle 
of  absolutism,  represented  in  Russia,  and 
the  principle  of  liberalism  represented, 
generally,  in  England.  American  ideas  of 
this  conflict  are  not  very  vivid,  as  (with 
shame  we  say  it)  our  knowledge  of  Europe- 
an affairs  is  too  often  derived  only  from 
our  own  journals ;  and  these  in  their  turn, 
are,  with  some  honorable  exceptions,  made 
up  from  the  "  Time*,"  a  journal  entirely 


*  The  manuscript  of  the  above  article  was  not  received  until  the  day  of  publication.  The  eriiical 
notices  of  new  books  for  this  month  were  necessarily  postponed,  though  they  were  in  type,  to  make  room 
for  matter  the  interest  of  which  would  have  been  weakened  by  a  month* s  delay. 
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in  the  absolutist  mflaenoe.  But  the  &ot 
is  not  the  less  true.  Nor  is  the  conflict 
passive  merely.  Russia  has  active  agents 
in  everv  court  in  Europe :  and  there  is  no 
doubt  (though  the  fact  is  not  susceptible 
of  proof)  that  she  has  a  subsidized  press  in 
her  employ.  On  the  other  hand  the  files 
of  "  blue  books,"  the  annual  attempts  to 
overthrow  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  de- 
bates they  cause — now  on  Italy,  now  on 
Spain,  and  now  on  Greece — show  that 
inland  too  is  busy  propaganding.  The 
tmUi  ia,  there  is  in  Europe  an  organized 
interference  in  the  domestic  a£birs  of  the 
▼ariouB  nations  of  the  Continent.  Propa- 
gandism  is  a  theoretically  unrecognized, 
but  constantly  existing  element  of  interna- 
tional  law. 

Nor  are  these  ideas  confined  to  cabinets. 

They  are  forced  upon  cabinets  by  popular 

struggles.    The  people  of  the  Continent, 

BtmgKling  under  oppression,   have    per- 

eeiV^  the  necessity  of  greater  liberty,  for 

their  more  perfect  moral  and  intellectual 

development.     They  have  become   alive 

to  the  fact  that  they  have  rights  from  Hea- 

Ten,  above  those  doled  out  to  them  by  law : 

and  if,  in  the  efibrt  to  possess  themselves 

of  thdr  natural  birthright  they  have  oc- 

canonally  been  guilty  of  excesses,  blame 

only  those  who,  by  blinding  them,  have 

made  them  unable  to  endure  the  light. 

The  influence   of  absolutism,  under  the 

speeioos  pretence  of  preserviug  order,  has 

been  a^stively  directed  against  all  these 

efibrtg.     We  have  seen  how  sad  have  been 

its  effects  in  Hungary.     We  are  now  to 

record  its  interference  with  the  afiburs  of 

the  Dnchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

The  countries  agitated  with  these  ideas, 

are   constantly  sending  to  our  shores  men 

fleeing  from  me  oppressiveness  of  a  state  of 

flomety  they  flnd  themselves    unable   to 

OTerthrow.     They  come  by  thousands  to 

oar  Bcw  country ;  they  fell  the  forest  and 

up  the  prairie ;  they  organize  states 

d  elect  members  of  Congress :  they  be- 

eome,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  with  us 

aad  of  us.     Forswearing  all  allegiance  to 

thw  old  country,  they  love  it  all  the  more 

in  their  hearts ; — and  loving  it  thus  all  the 

more  for  the  separation,  and  embued  with 

the  doctrines  of  mterfercnce  and  propaganda 

ism,  they  form  already  a  very  important 

element  in  our  political  organization.     It 

reqmres  (as  we  have  already  said)  no  pro- 

phwe  eye  to  foresee,  that  at  no  very  dis- 


tant day  the  party  which  desires  their 
votes  must  adopt  their  political  creed — 
modified  it  may  be,  but  recognizing  the 
principle  of  interference.  We  sincerely 
hope  we  are  mistaken ;  but  we  speak  not 
as  a  partisan,  but  as  a  politician,  aiming  to 
view  the  future  in  the  wider  light  of  philo- 
sophic truth. 

The  Danish  peninsula  consists  of  Jutland 
on  the  North,  Schlcswig  in  the  middle,  and 
Holstein  in  the  South.  These,  ^ith  the 
Islands  of  Zealand,  Laaland,  Funen, 
Alsten,  Fehmern,  &c.,  on  the  East,  ana 
several  other  islands  on  the  West,  make  up 
what  is  popularly,  though  incorrectly,  call- 
ed the  Kingdom  of  Denmark.  Jutland, 
Zealand,  Fimen,  and  Laaland  are  entirely 
Scandinavian,  and  compose  the  principal 
part  of  Denmark  proper.  Holstein,  m- 
habited  by  about  500,000  people  of  Teuto- 
nic origin,  is  entirely  German,  is  a  part  of 
the  German  Confederation,  and  is  subject 
to  the  King  of  Denmark — not  as  King  of 
Denmark,  but  as  Duke  of  Holstein. 
Schleswi^  (the  oririnal  home  of  the  Angles) 
separated  from  Holstein  by  the  river  Eyder, 
and  comprising  within  its  limits  the  islands 
of  Alscn  and  Fehmern,  is  the  real  cause  of 
the  present  dispute.  It  contains  about 
700,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  150,000  are 
of  Danish  or  Scandinavian  origin,  the  rest 
of  Teutonic  or  German.  Thus  much  for 
the  position  of  the  parties. 

Now  for  the  points  at  issue.  They  are 
briefly  these  two : — 

1.  A  question  of  the  succession.  In 
Holstein  the  Salique  law  prevails.  In 
Denmark  it  does  not.  The  Crown  of 
Denmark  is  about  to  fall  iato  the  female 
line.  This  must  (legally)  sever  Holstein 
from  the  Danes.  Whether  it  will,  in  like 
manner,  sever  Schleswig,  depends  on  the 
solution  of  the  second  question,  which  is — 

2.  As  to  the  constitutional  rigJUs  of  the 
Duchies,  Denmark  is,  or  rather  was,  prior 
to  1848,  entirely  absolutist  in  its  form  of 
Government.  Holstein,  possessed  a  con- 
stitution, in  the  enjoyment  of  which,  it  was 
protected  by  the  Germanic  Confederation. 
Schleswig-Holstoin  claims  that  for  four 
hundred  years  Schcslwig  has  been  joined 
with  Holstein  in  the  administration  of  its 
affairs,  that  it  is  really  part  of  it,  and  en- 
titled to  the  equal  participation  in  all  its 
rights.  Denmark,  on  the  other  hand, 
claims  that  Schleswig  is  an  integral 
part  of  Scandinavian  Denmark,  and  aa 
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8uch,  subject  with  that,  to  the  will  of  the 
King.  She  also  undertakes  to  go  beyond 
that,  and  consolidate  both  the  Duchies, 
Denmark  proper,  and  the  provinces,  under 
one  form  of  united  government,  which 
claim  Schleswig-Holstein  resists  as  an  in- 
fringement upon  its  ancient  rights. 

We  cannot  hope,  within  the  limits  of  a 
magazine  article,  to  discuss  either  of  these 
questions,  —  much  less  both.  A  more 
knotty  "  statement  of  fact,"  never  delight- 
ed the  ingenuity  of  a  lawyer.  The  relation 
of  the  Duchies  towards  each  other  and  to- 
wards Denmark  shifts  each  instant  we  look 
upon  it.  There  is  nothing  tanrible  in  it. 
We  think  we  have  conquered  the  difficul- 
ties, when,  lo' !  (like  the  genius  in  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  almost  overcome  by  the  Queen 
of  Beauty,)  the  last  seed  of  the  pomegran- 
ate becomes  alive  again ;  and  well  for  us  if 
we,  like  her,  are  not  destroyed  in  the  con- 
flict. We  shall  only  endeavor  to  state 
some  few  historical  facts,  and  then  deduce 
from  them,  as  best  we  can,  our  own  view 
on  the  question.  After  that,  we  shall  try 
to  briefly  exhibit  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  present  war. 

We  dismiss  all  argument  drawn  on  either 
side  from  the  early  limits  of  Germany,  as 
both  parties  agree  about  the  facts.  Doubt- 
less, the  Eyder  was  the  Northern  boundary 
of  the  empire,  and  is  the  Northern  boun- 
dary of  the  Confederation,  if  that  unfortu- 
nate distracted  country  can  be  said  now  to 
have  any  bond  of  union,  beyond  that  of  a 
common  origin  and  a  noble  literature. 
When  modem  Europe  first  becan  to 
emerge  from  mediaeval  chaos,  Schleswig 
was  found  in  intimate  relations  with  Hol- 
stein,  and  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  Denmark, 
to  whom  its  fealty  was  due :  and  from  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  this  relation  contin- 
ued, growing  each  year  more  intimate,  as 
the  prosperity  it  caused  became  the  more 
manifest.  In  1448,  a  long  strife  about  the 
succession  was  terminated  by  the  election 
to  the  county,  by  the  Estates,  of  Christian 
I.  Count  of  Oldenburg,  and  at  that  time, 
by  a  similar  election.  King  of  Denmark. 
The  Estates,  however,  declared  in  the 
resolution  electing  him,  that  they  did  not 
elect  him  as  King  of  Denmark^  but  be- 
cause they  placed  especial  confidence  in 
him,  and  required  of  him  a  promise,  which 
was  given,  that  the  countries  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  should  always  remain  uni* 


ted  The  County  of  Holstein  was  raised 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  rank  of  a  Duchy, 
and  the  investiture  granted  to  Christian 
and  his  male  descendants .  In  1 474,  a  like 
investiture  was  made  on  the  part  of  Den- 
mark, of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  to  the 
Oldenburg  family  ,ybr  themselves  and  their 
MALE  descendants. 

From  1448  forward,  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, the  Crown  of  Denmark,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Duchies  continued  elec- 
tive. But  in  each,  the  respective  States 
General  confined  their  choice  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Oldenburg.  On  the 
death  of  Frederic  I.  this  house  split  into 
two  branches,  the  Royal  line,  aid  the  Goi- 
torp  line.  The  Royal  line  in  torn  was 
subdivided  into  the  elder  or  Throne  line, 
and  the  younger  line,  the  head  of  which  is 
the  present  Duke  of  Augustenberg.  The 
present  head  of  the  Gottorp  line  is  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia. 

When  the  lines  separated,  Denmark 
continued  to  elect  from  the  elder  line. 

But  the  sovereignty  of  the  Duchies  was 
shared  in  a  pecmiar  way.  Each  duchy 
was  divided  into  a  ducal  part  and  a  royal 
part.  In  the  former  the  Gottorp  line  ruled, 
m  the  latter  the  royal  line.  The  division 
was  not  made  of  Holstein  to  the  one,  and 
Schleswig  to  the  other,  but  of  parts  of 
each  duchy  to  each  line,  as  if  the  two 
were  one  in  interest. 

In  1 61 6 ,  the  then  head  of  the  Gottorp  line 
died,  leaving  a  will  providing  that  his  sons 
should  succeed  by  right  of  primogeniture ; 
and  in  1622,  in  consequence  of  wis  will, 
and  the  accession  of  the  estates  to  its  pro- 
visions, the  succession  of  so  mnch  of  the 
duchies  as  was  subject  to  the  Gottorp  line, 
became  hereditary  in  the  place  of  being 
elective. 

In  1660  a  like  change  took  plaoe  in 
Denmark.  The  "  Royal  Law"  of  Fre- 
deric III.  provided  that  the  Crown  of  Den- 
mark should  be  hereditary  for  all  his  de- 
scendants, whether  male  or  female^  the 
males  taking  first.  It  is  immaterial  to 
notice  the  manner  in  which  the  Gottorp 
line  became  dispossessed  of  the  Duchies. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  after  a  long 
contest  during  which  various  success  at- 
tended either  party,  in  1773  they  finally 
renounced  all  right  to  Schleswig  in  &vor 
of  the  King  of  Denmark,  his  lieirs  and 
successors  to  the  royal  throne;  and  to 
Holstein  in  favor  of  the  same  and  his  male 
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desoendantSi  and  in  their  default,  to  his 
tnother  and  hia  male  descendants. 

Now  we  ask  attention  to  the  following 
fiMtSy  clearly  dedaoible  from  the  foregoine : 

1 .  The  Crown  of  Denmark  goes  to  heirs 
female  in  de&nlt  of  heirs  male. 

2.  The  Dnchj  of  Holstein  ffoes  to  the 
heirs  male  lineal,  and  in  de&mt  of  such, 
to  the  heirs  male  collateral. 

3.  The  Dnchj  of  Schleswig,  by  its  ori- 
~  settlement  in  1448,  by  its  investiture 

in  1474,  and  by  its  continued  existence, 

bdng  inseparably  united  with  Holstein, 

must  follow  in  the  same  line  of  succession, 

otherwise  the  union  decreed  to  be  insop- 

anUct  would  be  severed.     Some  German 

writers,  (among  others  M.  de  Grumer  to 

whom  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the 

feregoing  hctyj  assume  that  the  ducal  part 

ofSchleswiff   (the  Southern  and  Central 

portion  of  the  country)  follows  the  Danish 

order  of  succession.      But  it  seems  to  us 

tint  the  order  of  succession  was  settled  in 

1448,  and  that  no  arbitrary  decree  or  ces- 

m  of  a  monarch  can  change  that  which 

vu  then  definitely  determined. 

So  long  as  heirs  male  continued  to  the 
Diiush  Ime,  this  difference  would  be  of  no 
prutieal  importance.  But  (and  this  is 
whatffives  to  it  its  consequence)  the  male 
Una  of  Denmark  approaches  its  end.  The 
pnsent  King  has  been  twice  divorced  and 
■  ohildless.      His  uncle    is    past    sixty 

?n  of  age  and  without  heirs.  If  both  these 
vnthout  male  issue  the  Crown  of  Den- 
■ark  will  pass  to  the  female  line.     In  this 
event,  the  Duke  of  Augustenberg  as  the 
Ur  inale  collateral  rightfully  becomes  the 
diief  of  the  Duchies;  and  a  monarchy 
which  once  held  a  not  unimportant  posi- 
tioBin  Enrope,  becomes  again  shorn  of 
some  of  its  ehiefest  provinces,  and  reduced 
to  the  level  of  a  fourth  rate  power. 

The  late  King,  anticipating  this  contin- 
flsnoy,  on  the  8th  of  July  1846  issued 
Sojal  Letters  Patent,  indicating  his  will 
thai  ^^the  snccession  of  the  royal  law 
flhonld  have  full  force  and  validity  in  the 
Dniohj  of  Schleswig"  and  that  as  to  the 
Doehv  of  Holstein  all  his  efforts  should 
tend  "  to  bring  about  a  full  and  entire  in- 
tegrity  of  the  States  of  Denmark^'* 
whioh  in  plain  English  means  that  he 
would  tnr  to  incorporate  the  Duchies  into 
the  afaaofute  Kingdom  of  Denmark. 
This  the  Duohies  have  resisted,  throw- 


ing themselves  back  on  their  old  constitu- 
tional rights.  And  here  we  come  to  the 
second  point  above  stated  as  at  issue  be- 
tween the  two  parties. 

The  Kingdom  of  Denmark  was,  at  the 
time  of  these  letters,  the  only  absolute 
monarchy  in  Europe.  The  nobles  of  Rus- 
sia, even,  have  an  indirect  influence  over 
the  Elmperor.  But  in  Denmark  the  will 
of  the  King  was  an  absolute  law.  It  is 
melancholy  to  see  how  a  nation,  once  free, 
consented  to  surrender  its  liberties.  In- 
heriting comparative  freedom,  protected 
by  their  insular  position  from  foreign  ag- 
gression, surrounded  with  everytbiuff  to  in- 
auce  a  love  of  liberty,  the  free  aspirations 
of  their  souls  freshened  by  contact  with 
the  ocean,  they  let  their  inheritance  glide 
away,  as  the  tide  flows  through  their  own 
channel.  The  mob  law  substituted  for 
absolute  power  by  the  Revolution  of  1848 
(which  we  shall  soon  notice)  has  shown 
even  less  regard  for  constitutional  rights 
than  the  despotism  it  supplanted. 

The  Germanic  Duchies,  however,  have 
preserved  intact  their  ancient  rights.  These 
are : — 

1.  To  exist  independent  of  Denmarh, 
The  title  to  the  sovereignty  is  distinct 
from  the  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  Den- 
mark. The  tenure  by  which  it  is  held  is 
distinct.  The  line  of  its  succession  is  dis- 
tinct. The  rights,  it  gives  over  the  people 
it  subjects,  are  distinct.  The  Teutonio 
Duchymen  are  themselves  a  distinct  peo- 
ple, speaking  a  different  language,  having 
different  laws  enacted  by  their  own  inde- 
pendent Parliament  sitting  at  Kiel  within 
their  own  territories.  They  have  their 
own  army,  their  own  Germanic  navy,  their 
own  system  of  taxation  and  of  disbursing 
their  revenues. 

2.  The  right  to  exist  together.  Schles- 
wig has  existed  separate  from  Denmark  for 
600  years— constitutionally  attached  to 
Holstein  for  400  years.  Both  Duchies 
have  had  during  that  time  a  '  common  lan- 
guage, common  laws,  a  common  parlia- 
ment or  estates,  a  common  army,  a  com- 
mon navy,  and  a  common  system  of  taxa- 
tion.  They  have,  in  addition  to  these,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  a  common  head 
and  a  common  rule  of  succession.  Do  not 
these  make  a  common  political  body  ? 

3.  The  right  to  exist  liberally.  The 
right  to  exist  at  all  in  a  manner  contrary 
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to  the  will  of  the  Bovereign  implies  consti- 
tutionalism, and  with  constitutionalism 
comes  liberalism  :  so  that  this  is  a  neces- 
sary sequitur  from  either  of  the  other  rights. 

The  present  deplorable  war  has  been 
produced  by  the  actual  invasion  of  these 
rights  by  the  crown,  and  by  the  threaten- 
ed change  in  the  law  of  succession  in  the 
Duchies  whenever  opportunity  shall  offer. 
Far  behind  it  all,  the  hand  of  Russia  is 
visible,  exerting  her  influence  to  stop  the 
spread  of  liberalism  by  destroying  its 
sources,  and  taking  under  her  wing  the  lit- 
tle maritime  power  of  Denmark,  which 
holds  the  keys  of  the  Baltic,  to  make  it  at 
once  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Prussia,  and  a 
worse  than  a  thorn  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
test with  England.  Her  interest  in  the 
settlement  of  this  question  has  been  great- 
ly misconceived  it  has  been  said  that 
she  stands  as  the  <!ollateral  heir,  to  whom 
the  Duchies  may  eventually  come  if  sever- 
ed from  Denmark,  and  that  therefore  the 
true  policy  of  those  who  wish  to  keep  her 
out  of  the  Peninsular  is,  to  aid  in  the  con- 
solidation of  all  its  integral  parts.  Not 
so,  however.  The  renuciation  by  Catha- 
rine in  1767  in  behalf  of  Paul  I.,  confirm- 
ed by  him  in  1773  on  coming  of  age,  cuts 
off  the  throne  of  Russia  from  all  claim  to 
the  succession  :  and  the  wiser  policy  of  the 
present  cabinet  of  Petersburg  is,  instead 
of  reviving  discarded  claims  to  create  new 
ones,  by  making  its  support  necessary  to 
the  ruling  house. 

But  to  return  from  such  a  digression  to 
our  historical  review.  The  late  King, 
Christian  VIII.,  foreseeing  the  disintegra- 
tion of  his  dojiinions,  made  it  the  object 
of  his  life  to  assimilate  the  institutions  of 
the  Duchies  to  those  of  the  Kingdom.  He 
set  to  work  deliberately  to  root  up  the 
rights  of  self-government.  He  introduced 
a  new  system  of  banking  and  of  regulating 
the  military  affairs  of  the  Duchies.  He 
removed  German  and  appointed  Danish 
officers  to  all  stations  of  power  or  emolu- 
ment in  them.  And  finally,  as  the  crown- 
ing act,  he  issued  the  letters  patent  of 
July  8,  1846,  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted,  extending  the  "royal  law"  to 
Schleswig,  to  a  part  of  Holstein  also,  and 
declaring  his  intention  of  incorporating  the 
remainder  of  the  latter  within  his  Danish 
dominions,  when  he  could  devise  some  way 
to  do  it.     We  ought  to  have  stated,  per- 


haps, that  these  letters  were  not  nnlierald- 
ed.  Without  observing  many  jN-evious 
evidences  of  the  intention  of  die  Crown, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  RoeskSd  as- 
sembly of  estates  in  1844  petitioned  the 
King  to  "  declare  in  a  solemn  manner  that 
the  Danish  monarchy,  Denmark  profKsr, 
the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holsteim^ 
together  with  the  Duehy  Lanenberf  shall 
form  one  sole  indivisible  empire  and  be  an 
undivided  heritage  according  to  the  royai 
law,"  &c.  &o.  To  this  the  Royal  Coh»- 
missioner  replied,  expressing  his  "  sympa- 
thy with  the  nation,"  and  assured  the 
movers  that  "  His  Majesty  would  certaiB- 
ly  be  pleased  with  a  petition  of  this  kind." 
His  Majesty  preserved  a  gracious  dlenee» 
till  the  estates  of  the  Duchies,  alarmed  at 
the  indications  of  Royal  wishes,  and  pushed 
forward  by  the  demonstrations  of  a  univer- 
sal popular  repugnance,  on  the  2lBt  Deo. 
1844,  filed  a  caveat  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
test of  great  moderation  and  ability.  A 
"  royal  notification"  replied  to  this,  ex- 
pressing astonishment  at  it,  reiterating' 
substantially  the  views  of  the  King,  and 
announcing  that  orders  had  been  issued  to 
the  Commissioners  in  the  Duchies,  forbid- 
ding them  to  receive  any  further  petitions 
and  protests  concerning  this  affiur.  The 
arbitrary  monarch  would  not  allow  even  a 
discussion  of  the  question. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1848,  King 
Christian  died,  and  the  present  monarch 
ascended  the  throne,  whispering  to  him- 
self, so  loudly  as  to  be  overheard,  his 
sense  of  his  unfitness  for  the  station.  His 
doubts  were  shared  by  others.  He  re- 
tained at  first  the  ministry  of  his  father, 
and  on  the  20th  of  January  issued  letters 
patent  full  of  professions  of  paternal  love, 
and  redolent  with  the  desire  of  imity.  The 
cry  of  national  unity  was  taken  up  by  the 
radicals  of  the  capital,  who,  themselves, 
without  law  or  constitution,  looked  with  an 
envious  eye  at  their  German  brethren  in 
the  possession  of  both.  Only  two  days 
after  the  death  of  Christian  (says  Messrs. 
Droysen  and  Samwer)  it  was  proclaimecl 
by  their  leaders  that  a  constitution  had  be- 
come a  necessity — such  a  one  as  should 
re-unite  Schleswig  to  Denmark,  and  pro- 
tect Holstein  in  her  peculiar  institutions. 
On  the  28th  the  King,  yielding  to  the 
pressure,  promulgated  a  decree  for  the  in- 
troduction of  a  constitution.     A  general 
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imVLj  of  tried  men  was  called  to  decide 
on  this  and  other  things,  and  the  manner 
of  electing  delegates  in  the  Dnehics  point- 
ed out.  Meanwhile  the  moh  of  the  capi- 
tal and  its  organ  continued  to  press  on  the 
Government  the  idea  of  unity.  The 
Schleswig-Holsteincrs,  on  their  part,  moved 
to  prevent  their  incorporation  into  the 
Damsh  monarchy,  and  actermincd  to  send 
a  delegation  to  Copenhagen  to  look  after 
ilieir  rights. 

Then  came  the  French  Revolution  of 
February,  the  news  of  which  darted  through 
the  European  system  like  a  galvanic  shock, 
convulsing  the  most  distant  extremities. 
The  old  ministrv  tremhled  and  fell.  The 
men  of  the  Casino  began  to  hope.  They 
omnised  themselves  in  their  resorts. 
They  nightly  collected  assemblies  of  the 
fiseontented  about  them .  They  harangued 
Aem  on  their  rights.  They  spoke  of  the 
flat  glories  of  Denmark.  They  pictured 
ner  future,  shorn  of  the  Duchies.  They 
won  their  infuriated  hearers  to  the  cause  of 
nnilj.  While  struggling  with  despotism 
br  an  admission  of  their  own  rights,  these 
nuttiuded  men  forgot  to  show  to  others  the 
justice  they  demanded  for  themselves. 
They  pledged  the  radical  party  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  views  of  despotism. 

The  capital  heaved  with  convulsions. 
The  Grovemment  felt  the  shock.  Cabinets 
were  formed  and  dismissed  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  h  'Id  out  against  the  revolution. 
Ob  the  20th  of  March  a  meetiug  of  thou- 
mads  was  held  at  the  Casino,  aud  addressed 

i a  wood  sawyer.  They  resolved  anew 
resolution  of  unity,  and  determined  to 
fcroe  the  decision  before  the  deputation 
from  the  Duchies  could  arrive.  On  the 
Slit  the  deputation  left  Kiel.  On  the 
22d  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  arrived 
m  Copenhagan.  The  Casino  had  poured 
iti  AxkL  into  the  street.  A  new  ministry 
hoitile  to  the  Duchies  was  pressed  upon 
the  King.  He  yielded.  The  Casino  tri- 
mnphed  without  dwelling  on  the  parleys 
whieh  took  place  between  the  Monarch 
ttd  the  deputies,  or  on  the  moves  and 
counter  moves  made  by  the  adverse  parties 
of  the  capital  to  get  or  keep  the  reins  of 
power,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  party  of 
onitj  prevailed.  A  mioistry  was  formed 
on  this  basis,  headed  by  Count  Moltkc, 
who  was  literally  assailed  by  the  moderate 


liberals  of  Copenhagen,  for  having  aban- 
doned his  former  views,  aod  compromised 
the  honor  of  the  Crown  by  yielding  to  the 
demands  of  the  mob.  The  deputation  was 
admitted  to  an  audience,  and  the  prede- 
termiued  refusal  given  to  its  prayer.  Its 
members  were  held,  as  it  were,  prisoners, 
and  obliged  to  receive  undesired  hospitali- 
ties. No  steamer  was  allowed  to  sail  for 
Kiel,  lest  the  news  of  the  refusal  should 
precede  the  troops  of  Denmark  into  the 
fortifications  of  the  Duchies.  In  a  few 
days  they  were  permitted  to  return.  They 
found  that,  in  their  abseuce,  the  people,  on 
the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  revolution, 
in  the  belief  that  their  Duke  (the  King  of 
Denmark)  was  acting  under  direction  of 
others,  had  organised  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, to  defend  '^  a  German  country 
from  the  Danes." 

It  is  needless  now  to  follow  the  diploma- 
tic moves  that  succeeded  this,  and  much 
less  to  fight  over  again  the  battles  it 
caused.  These  events  are  so  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all,  that  we  shall  not  offend  our 
readers'  pride  by  asking  them  to  go  over 
the  ground  with  us.  After  two  years  of 
diplomatic  sluggishness,  the  parties  have 
again  found  themselves  face  to  face  on  the 
battle-field — the  Danes  still  under  the  rule 
of  the  Casino,  the  Duchies  still  under 
their  Provisional  Governmeot.  Prussia 
has  withdrawn  her  troops,  having  concluded 
a  peace  with  Denmark  for  herself  and 
Germany.  Sweden  has  in  like  manner 
withdrawn,  and  the  original  parties  have 
been  left  to  fight  it  out  for  themselves. 
A  bloody  battle  has  <  Dsued,  in  which  both 
have  shown  great  bravery,  and  .  which 
threatens  not  to  be  the  last. 

The  present  position  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  deserves  notice.  The  relation 
of  it  will  close  the  story. 

It  was  sometime  since  whispered  that 
Endand  was  about  to  abandon  the  Schles- 

o 

wig-Holsteiners  to  their  fate.  In  the  latter 
part  of  June  these  rumors  assumed  so  dcfi- 
uito  an  appearance  that  Prussia,  with  all 
Europe  opposed  to  her,  was  forced  to  con- 
clude with  Denmark  the  treaty  of  peace 
from  which,  immediately,  the  present  war 
grew.  The  4th  of  July  came  the  first 
protocol :  and  on  the  2nd  of  August,  the 
representatives  of  England,  France,  Russia, 
Sweden,     Denmark,    and    Austria    met 
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together  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Downing 
street,  and  ^^  put  forth  the  following  de- 
claration : 

"  Section  1.  That  the  unanimous  desire  of 
the  aforesaid  powers  is  that  the  state  of  the 
possessions  at  present  united  under  the  domin- 
ion of  His  Danish  Majesty  be  maintained  in 
its  integrity. 

*'  Section  2.  In  consequence  they  acknow- 
ledge the  wisdom  of  the  views  which  deter- 
mine His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  to 
regulate  eventually  the  order  of  succession  in 
his  Royal  House  so  as  to  facilitate  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  aforesaid  objects  may  oe 
attained,  without  impairing  the  relations  of 
the  Duchy  of  Hoistein  with  the  Germanic  con- 
federation." 

By  section  4,  they  reserve  the  right  to 
enter  into  future  agreements  "  to  give  an 
additional  pledge  of  stability  to  these  ar- 
rangements by  an  act  of  European  recog- 
nition." 

Such  a  union  as  this,  if  the  parties  to  it 
do  not  quarrel,  must  result  in  a  forcible 
settlement  of  the  question.  But  the  re- 
flecting man  may  well  pause  to  inauire 
how  long  a  "  settlement,"  conceived  in 
injustice,  perpetrated  in  wrong,  and  main- 
tained by  force,  can  exist  in  the  present 
state  of  human  advancement.    If  Hoistein 


is  of  right  entitled  to  a  Germanic  Consti- 
tution— ^if  Schleswig  is  of  right  entitled  to 
be  joined  to  her — ^if  both  are  of  right  en- 
titled to  a  male  succession— -and  if  the 
people  of  both  know  these  rights  and  are 
determined  to  abide  by  them — ^not  all  the 
force  of  Europe  can  reconcile  or  hold 
them  to  injustice.  It  may  for  a  while  re- 
press the  patriotism  which  impelled  them 
to  fight  superior  numbers  at  Idstedt, 
the  heroism  which  enabled  them  to  sus- 
tain themselves  so  long  in  that  contest, 
and  the  devotion  which  animates  them 
with  a  fi*esh  vigor  after  defeat.     It  may  re- 

?ress  these,  but  it  cannot  destrov  them, 
'he  seed  may  lie  buried,  but  while  it  is 
buried,  it  will  fiructify.  The  duchies  are 
Grerman — ^their  love  is  for  Germany — 
their  hopes  are  for  Germany — and  if  dis- 
united Germany  ever  realizes  its  hope  of 
Union,  the  struggles  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
will  be  renewed. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  little 
duchy  of  Lanenburg,as  we  have  not  wish- 
ed to  add  any  unnecessary  perplexities  to 
a  question  which  has  quite  enough  of  its 
own.  Lest  we  be  thought  to  have  ignored 
the  existence  of  its  50,000  inhabitants,  we 
haye  added  this  explanation. 
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On  the  2nd  June,  Sir  Robert  Peel  expired, 

>^rafew  days  illness,  caused  by  injuries 

f6cei?ed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.    He  was 

obaenred  to  reel  in  his  saddle  a  few  moments 

before  he  fell,  and  this,  together  with  an  usual 

absence  of  manner  which  nad  been  previously 

i^'ced  in  him,  makes  it  probable  that  his  fall 

^as  occasioned  by  a  fit.    One  of  his  ribs  was 

broken,  and  pressed  upon  his  lungs,  producing 

'A  tense  pain  which  was   only  relieved   by 

death. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  though  for  many  years 
enjoying  a  greater  celebrity  and  reputation 
^l^n  any  man  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
Uaiself  of  humble  origin.    His  father  was  a 
'Qanafacturerof  cotton  goods,  who  had  amass- 
^  an  immense  fortune,  and  becoming  ambi- 
^Ons  of  founding  a  family  as  well  as  proud  of 
^e  early  promise  of  his  son,  procured  for 
j^m  a  seat  in  Parliament.    Here  the  talents  of 
^^r.  Peel  and  the  advantage  his  father's  im- 
■ense  wealth  gave  him,  rendered  him  at  once 
^  decided  influence.    At  the  opening  of  the 
ssion  in  1810,  he  was  chosen  to  second  the 
^^dress  in  reply  to  the  Royal  Speech.    He 
^^■^w  afterwards  appointed  Under  Secretary  of 
^^«te  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Perci- 
,^^.    The  assassination  of  that  minister  lead- 
g  to  a  dissolution  of  the  cabinet,  Mr.  Peel 
'as  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
«  was  then  (in  May,  1812,)  only  twenty-six 
ears  of  age,  but  he  held  this  difficult  and 
^^^portant  office  through  a  period  of  great  ex- 
^^tement  till  1818.    Being  elected  the  repre- 
sentative in  Parliament  of  the  University  of 
^^jcford,  he  resigned  his  office  in  the  cabinet  and 
^^^)ntinued  to  serve  as  a  member  of  Parliament, 
^^^xuUtached.  The  part  he  had  taken  against  Ca- 
"^^tiolic  Emancipation  recommended  him  to  the 
^^  lectors  of  Oxford  University ;  but  on  a  change 
^Vfthis  opinions  on  this  question  in  1828,  he  was 
*'^ected.    In   1819,  Mr.  Peel  was  appointed 
Cotirman  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  in- 
jure into  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
fieretofore,  a  strong  advocate  of  the  system  of 
^nedeemable  paper-money  which  the  policy 
^od  the  necessities  of  Pitt  had  fastened  on  the 
^tion,  so  complete  was  the  change  in  his 
pinions  caused  by  the  evidence  produced  by 
vIb committee,  that  he  brought  in  a  bill,  known 


afterwards  as  Peel's  Act,  requiring  the  Bank 
of  England  gradually  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ment, and  settling  the  currency  of  the  country, 
on  its  present  metallic  basis.  This  measure, 
though  necessar}-,  produced  a  terrible  revul- 
sion and  severe  distress  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  for  a  time  Mr.  Peel  became  the 
object  of  violent  party  vituperation.  In  1822 
he  was  raised  to  the  head  of  the  Home-office, 
in  which  position  he  was  enabled  to  put  into 
operation  his  views  for  the  gradual  mitigation 
of  the  Penal  Code  of  Great  Britain.  He  did 
this  by  a  reformation,  and  not  by  a  revolution, 
in  the  criminal  laws  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
ceeded, throughout  with  the  advice  and  con- 
currence of  technical  and  experienced  lawyers. 
The  measure  was  received  by  the  whole  coun- 
try with  favor,  and  contributed  to  give  for  a 
time,  an  unbounded  popularity  to  the  admin- 
istration. On  the  breaking  up  of  this  cabinet 
by  the  retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Peel 
resigned.  In  1828  he  returned  to  the  Home- 
office,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  in  face  of  the  strenuous  oppo- 
sition he  had  always  manifested  towards 
Catholic  Emancipation,  repealed  the  disabili- 
ties of  the  Roman  Catholics.  By  this  trim- 
ming to  the  demands  of  political  expediency, 
he  lost  in  a  great  degree  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  his  integrity  of  purpose.  The  mea- 
sure was  just  and  necessary,  and  his  change 
of  opinion  was  in  this  case  undoubtedly  sin- 
cere, but  frequent  vacillations,  such  as  marked 
the  whole  of  Mr.  PeePs  career,  always  attach 
a  shade  of  suspicion  to  the  principles  of  public 
men. 

About  this  time  (1830)  occurred  the  revo- 
lution of  the  three  days  in  France,  and  the 
Wellington  administration,  with  its  high  Tory 
predilections  and  opposition  to  all  reform,  fell 
before  the  influence  it  imparted  to  the  rising 
democratic  spirit  in  Great  Britain.  In  183!^ 
under  the  administration  of  Lord  Grey,  the 
Reform  Bill  passed.  The  popular  impulse 
grew  with  eacli  concession,  and  the  Cabinet, 
wishing  to  resort  to  the  old  system  of  coercion 
to  put  down  the  discontents  in  Ireland  met 
with  such  opposition  from  the  new  House  of 
Commons,  that  it  resigned.  The  next  admin- 
istration also  fell,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 


had  fallen  heir  to  the  immenBe  eBtale  of  his  fath- 
er, and  was  at  that  moment  in  llaly,  wan  called 
home  10  take  the  helm  of  state  at  a  time  when 
Blrong  hands  had  shown  themselves  unequal 
to  the  task.  But  after  an  inr llectual  struggle 
of  three  months,  he  wae  forced  again  to  yield 
the  ideals  of  office.  In  1841  he  again  went 
into  office,  and  in  1845  be  accomplished  the 
tejieal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

In  the  character  of  this  statesman,  we  find 
le^s  of  originalily  and  eilended  views  than  of 
political  tact  and  a  practical  readiness  for  all 
circumstances  and  emergencies.  Rendered  inde- 
pendent bj  his  great  wealth  of  popular  caprice 
orpartytyranny,  he  was  ready  to  brave  tempo- 
rary disfavor  with  the  people  for  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  their  ultimate  good.  His  position 
as  the  head  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  car- 
ried him  into  power,  as  that  interest  slowly 
but  surely  gained  a  preponderating  influence 
in  the  country.  At  tae  lime  of  his  death,  no 
man  in  the  country  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of 
the  conliilence  of  nis  countrymen  than  Sir  R. 
Peel.  There  was  no  very  great  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm, perhaps,  but  a  steady  reliance  on  his 
skill  and  shrewdness,  gained  by  nearly  half  a 
century's  experience,  in  arresting  political 
storms,  and  in  distinguishing  between  the  im- 
potent raging  of  faction  and  the  resolute  de- 
mands of  a  rising  and  powerful  opinioa. 

There  has  been  a  sanguinary  battle  between 
the  Danish  troops  and  those  of  the  Duchies 
of  Pchleswig-Holsiein.  The  Danish  army 
numberpd  upwards  of  36,000  men,  whilst  that 
of  the  Holsleiners  was  only  28,000.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  is  very  great.  Some  esti- 
mates make  the  whole  number  killed  and 
wounded  nearly  S,000.  The  victors  must  have 
suffered  severely,  since  they  were  contented  to 
remain  in  possession  of  the  Geld  of  battle, 
without  following  up  their  advantage.  The 
retrealotthe  Schleswig-Holsteiners  was  made 
in  snod  order.  They  are  again  upwards  of 
Ze.mo  strong,  and  are  recruiting  their  ranks 
with  the  utmost  enet^y.  Much  enthusiasm 
prevails  throughout  Germany  for  their  cause. 

The  conlending  armies  remain  encamped 
close  to  each  other,  without  any  hostile  move- 
ment except  an  exchange  of  shots  at  interval* 
between  the  outposts.  Since  the  retreat  of 
the  Holslein  army  within  the  territory  of 
Holstein  proper,  the  head-quarters  of  General 
Willisen  have  been  6xed  in  the  fortified  town 
of  UeniNburg.  The  Danes  are  throwing  up 
Jietd-works  at  different  paints  around  the  town 
of  Schlesu-ig  la  guard  it  against  attack ;  but 
neither  ^ide  from  present  appearances,  con- 
templates an  immediate  renewal  of  hostilities. 
From  a  deficiency  of  officers  in  the  Holslein 
army,  the  Government  has  invited  all  such 
thron^thout  Germany  to  enter  their  ranks. 
FrODi  the  enlhuaiatm  felt  for  the  cause  of  the 


Duchies,  officers  have  since  arrived  in  greate' 
numbers  than  are  requisite,  Hanoverian  troops, 
by  connivance  probably^  of  the  Government  of 
Hanover,  have  been  noticed  among  the  Holstei- 
ners.  The  Danish  Minister  of  War  has  issued 
a  notice  that  such  officers  and  privates  will  not 
be  considered  as  under  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  are  not  entitled  to  receive 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  General 
Willisen,  in  return,  declares  that  he  will  hold 
the  live  hundred  Danish  prisoners  responsible 
for  whatever  may  happen  to  those  of  the 
Scbleswig  Holstem  party. 

OurChai^i  d'Afeires  in  Portugal,  Mr.  Clay, 
has  demanded  his  passpoTls,  and  left  Lishon. 
The  cause  is,  the  refusal  of  the  Portuguese 
Government  to  pay  all  the  claims  pressed  by 
the  American  Charge,  These  claims  amount 
to  about  $300,000,  all  of  which  thej^  hare 
finally  acknowledged,  with  the  excejition  of 
$90,000,  the  sum  demanded  for  the  destruclioit 
of  the  privateer  General  Armstrong  by  a  Brit- 
ish cruiser  in  the  neutral  port  of  Fayal,  during 
the  last  war.  At  the  lime,  Portugal  lemon- 
etrated  wannly  with  Great  Britain  tor  ttie  vio- 
lation of  its  neutrality.  She  now  asserts  that 
iMa  remonstrance  was  io  consequence  of  mis- 
informaiion,  and  that  the  privateer  commenced 
Ihe  conflict  by  first  firing  on  the  boats  of  the 
frigate.  She  offers  to  leave  this  portion  of  the 
claim  (o  the  arbitration  of  a  maritime  power 
of  the  second  rank,  equally  interested  with 
herself  in  maintaining  tlie  nghls  of  neutrals. 
This,  Mr.  Clay  has,  ia  consequence  of  his  ia- 
Biruciions,  refused. 

In  Ihe  midst  of  the  abase  lavished  on  thia 
country  by  English  and  Continental  joumala 
on  account  of  the  piratical  expedition  against 
Cuba,  and  which  this  government  could  no 
more  prevent  than  tkty  can  the  more  quiet  in- 
vasions by  their  own  burglars  of  our  bank- 
vaults  and  dwelling  houses,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Spain  herself,  in  the  face  of  good 
faith  and  treaties  and  humanitv,  feeds  the 
prosperity  of  her  favorite  island  ny  conniving 
at  the  introduction  of  African  slaves.  If  the 
spirit  of  adventure  among  our  citizens  which 
has  filled  up  our  Western  wilds,  aud  is  now 

Peopling  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  sometime! 
reaks  info  the  comity  and  law  of  nations,  we 
still  have  little  sympathy  for  anv  power  that 
puts  herself  under  the  ban  of  all  nations,  by 
encouraging  this  horrible  traffic.  On  the  very 
night  when  Lopez  was  driven  ofl  the  shores 
of  Cuba,  upwards  of  one  thousand  slaves  were 
landed  upon  the  island.  It  is  slated  that 
during  the  government  of  the  present  Captain- 
General,  the  importation  of  negroes  has  been 
carried  to  the  hiehest  pitch.  It  is  well  known 
that  Cuba  is  inaebted  in  great  jwrt  foi  her 
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flonrishiiiff  condition  to  the  cheapness  of  this 
imported  slave-labor. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  commenced  his  "  pro- 
gress^ through  France.  His  proposed  course 
was  first  to  Lyons,  and  thence  to  return  to 
Paris  by  Strasbur^h  and  Metz. 

General  Lamonciere  has  gone  to  Switzer- 
land, for  the  object,  it  is  said,  of  an  interview 
with  General  Cavaignac.  General  Lamori- 
ciere  is  said  to  be  the  bearer  of  an  important 
document  signed  by  many  of  the  pnncipal 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  acknowledg- 
ing General  Cavaignac  as  their  political  leader, 
and  pledging  him  their  warmest  support 
shonid  he  oner  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
demand  made  by  the  Minister  of  War  for  an 
extraordinary  credit  of  13,000,000  f.,  of  which 
a  portion  was  intended  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  proposed  camp  at  VersailJes,  have  reported 
against  the  measure  (General  Oudinot,  who 
^chairman,  taking  the  most  prominent  part 
in  opposing  the  demand).  The  Government 
bave,  consequently,  renounced  the  intention  of 
formiDg  the  camp,  and  has  thus  got  rid  of  the 
probable  defeat  of  the  ministry  and  the  threat- 
ened difierences  between  the  President  of  the 
HeDublic  and  the  Assembly. 

Paris  has  been  visited  by  a  terrible  thunder- 
storm, attended  by  torrents  of  rain.  In  some 
places  the  water  was  four  feet  deep.  Shops 
^d  cellars  were  inundated.  The  carriage- 
^raes  were  up  to  their  shoulders.  Coaches 
pbed  in  the  Boulevard  Montmartre  to  convey 
pciBons  across  for  one  sou. 

.  Parallel  with  the  slavery  agitation  on  this 

nde  of  the  Atlantic,  runs  the  discussion  in 

Great  Britain  of  the  expediency  of  maintain- 

^  an  African  squadron  for  the  extermination 

^'  the  riave-trade.     While  most  men  on  this 

^QUnent  feel,  and  feel  deeply,  that  the  legis- 

j^Uon  of  to-day  is  not  for  ourselves  alone,  nor 

'"^f  a  single  generation,  but  for  nations  yet 

^bom, — that  kingdoms,  surpassing  in  extent 

•*^  power  any  that  the  world  has  yet  known, 

***y  receive  from  the  acts  of  this  year  and 

^^^a  this  month  their  fruitful  germs  of  good 

^  evil,  full  of  interest  is  the  fact,  that  in  the 

'•Owlish  Parliament  are  debates  equally  as 

fprtentous  for  futurity  as  those  in  Congress. 

.bus  coincidently,  these  are  no  longer  ques- 

^^tis  of  caste,  nor  of  dominant  and  subject 

j^Ces, — they  remain  no  longer  with  those  that 

^^H>k  at  these  institutions  gloomily  but  chari- 

^bly,  a  calculation  of  relative  good  or  ill, 

^Ud  with  those  that  view  them  partially  but 

^^^sonably,  as  of  doubtful  ability  to  withstand 

^ba  democratic  and  republican  march  of  the 

^^e ;  but  they  become  an  ethnical  problem  of 

^^  most  terrible  import.     Shall  Europe  or 


shall  Africa  be  engrafted  on  this  new  world  % 
Shall  the  white  race,  raised  through  centuries 
of  turbulence  and  stru|^gling  and  convulsion  to 
its  present  pitch  of  civilization,  be  lifted  on 
these  shores  to  a  height  that  even  incredulity 
cannot  but  hope  for,  or  shall  Africa  pour  over 
her  dusky  millions  to  give  us  in  the  Southern 
continent  a  black  America  as  we  now  have  a 
black  Hayti  ?  with  its  unutterable  vice,  its 
baboon  Emperors,  and  the  green  stagnation  of 
its  human  life  1  Nor  is  this  the  end  of  it. 
Such  a  future  gives,  in  the  Western  as  has 
always  been  seen  in  the  Eastern  Indies,  the 
picture  of  a  feeble  race  of  men,  inert  from 
nature,  and  weak  from  barbarism,  and  with 
the  inevitable  wealth  that  a  wealth-producing 
soil  and  climate  must  create,  to  suffer  beneath 
successive  irruptions  of  northern  conquerors. 
To  elucidate  the  vast  importance  of  the  le- 
gislation that  is  now  going  on  concerning  these 
subjects,  we  give  in  a  condensed  form,  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  July  last. 

Report  on  Hie  Slave  Trade  from  Lords  and 
Commons.  1848-49. 

Although  the  Committees  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  came  to  opposite  conclusions  on  this 
subject,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  whilst 
the  Lords  were  unanimous,  all  the  principal  re- 
solutions in  the  Commons  condemnatory  of  the 
African  8quadron,were  carried  only  by  the  cast- 
ing vole  of  the  Chairman.  The  balance  of  opi- 
nion is  consequently  decisive,  and  is  adverse 
to  the  abandonment  of  our  measures  of  repres- 
sion. The  unequivocal  vote,  too,  of  the  pre- 
sent session,  and  the  confidence  with  which 
the  Cabinet  have  staked  their  political  exist- 
ence in  support  of  the  same  opinion,  speak 
still  more  positively.  I 

It  has  been  argued  that  England  can  ill 
afford  to  spend  one  farthing  in  support  of 
measures,  however  philanthropical,  which  do 
not  immediately  affect  her  own  people.  This 
argument  only  makes  it  the  more  necessary  to 
pomt  out  that  our  warfare  against  the  slave 
trade  is  justifiable  on  the  score  of  economy  as 
well  as  philanthropy. 

No  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject  will 
pretend  that  Brazil,  the  chief  slave  market, 
can  be  as  effectually  restrained  by  treaties  or 
by  moral  influence  as  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
African  squadron.  The  Brazilian  Government 
is  utterly  powerless  for  thi^*  purpose.  To  pre- 
tend the  contrary  would  be  to  add  the  scandal 
of  hypocrisy  to  our  other  scandals. 

From  first  to  last,  the  history  of  the  case 
has  been  misrepresented.  By  many  the  expenses 
of  the  squadron  have  been  i^reatly  exaggerat- 
ed. Otners  persist,  in  spite  of  the  clearest 
evidence,  in  considering  the  coast  of  Africa 
as  the  grave  of  our  officers  and  seamen.  An- 
other objection  i^,  that  but  little  good  has  been 
effected,  in  spite  of  the  immense  outlay,  and 
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the  length  of  time  through  which  it  has  heen 
continued.  A  review  of  the  real  facts  of  the 
case  will  show,  that  though  Sir  W.  Dobbin^s 
Act  was  passed  in  1788,  the  British  slave 
trade  was  not  abolished  till  1807.  But  even 
after  the  Abolition  Act,  from  1807  to  1816,  we 
continued  inactive;  and  when  at  last  we  put 
forth  our  strength,  our  first  measures  were  un- 
successful from  inexperience.  Five  or  six 
ships,  ill-selected  and  unsuited  for  the  duty, 
were  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  African  coast 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Till 
1824,  the  smaller  vessels  were  all  removed 
from  their  stations  during  several  months  of 
tlie  year,  to  avoid  the  rainy  season.  More- 
over, our  treaties  with  foreign  powers  restrict- 
ed all  our  operations ;  one  nag  or  another  was 
never  wanting,  under  which  the  slaver  could 
carry  on  his  deadly  calling ;  and  it  was  not 
till  1839  that  the  last  obstacle  of  this  kind, 
the  protection  of  the  Portuguese  flag,  was 
swept  away.  In  that  year,  the  strength  of  the 
squadron  was  not  only  greatly  increased,  (the 
armament  being  raised  from  700  strong  to 
3,000,)  but  its  eflSciency  was  enhanced  m  a 
great  degree  by  the  treaty  obligations  which 
other  countries  had  contracted  with  us.  Our 
success  at  that  time  promised  to  be  complete. 
Since  then,  various  causes  have  concurred  to 
check  it, — the  doubts  suggested,  during  Lord 
Aberdeen's  administration,  as  to  our  legal 
powers,  and  the  alteration  of  the  duties  on 
sugar  in  1842,  and  still  more  in  1846.  We 
thus  find  that  instead  of  the  experiment  of 
forcible  repression  having  had  a  trial  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  it  should  be  considered 
as  confined  within  the  limited  period  of  seven 
or  eight  years.  During  these  years,  we  un- 
hesitatingly aflirm  its  success  to  have  surpass- 
ed the  expectation  of  the  most  sanguine. 

Equally  great  with  the  misrepresentation  of 
the  duration  of  the  experiment,  has  been  the 
exaggeration  of  its  cost.  Instead  of  the  round 
sum  of  one  million  of  pounds,  at  which  the 
expense  is  so  often  stated,  a  careful  estimate 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  Admiralty  Office 
and  comprising  the  expense  of  the  wages  of 
crews,  wear  and  tear  of  hulls,  masts,  &c., 
wear  and  tear  of  machinery  of  steam  vessels, 
value  of  coals,  &c.,  show  an  aggregate  charge 
for  one  year  (1846)  of  £301,623.  Allowing 
X200,00b  more  for  incidental  expenses,  in- 
cluding the  charge  of  the  Mixed  Commission 
Courts,  which  cost  about  £25,000  per  annum, 
yet  even  thus  we  have  only  one  half  of  the 
amount  usually  stated  as  the  annual  cost  of 
the  squadron.  And  with  regard  to  its  un- 
healthiness,  European  skill  and  care  have 
rendered  the  African  station  as  healthy  as  the 
rest  of  our  naval  stations  in  the  tropics.  The 
second  Resolution  of  the  Lords  aflirms,  *  That 
all  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the  preva- 
lent impression  as  to  the  general  uuhealthiness 


of  the  cruising  squadron  is  without  foundar 
tion.' 

The  argument  pertinaciously  advanced 
against  the  maintenance  of  the  African 
Squadron  declares  that  it  entails  an  immense 
cost  on  the  nation  without  any  result — the 
slave-trade  still  ragine;  as  before.  We  sub- 
mit to  the  reader  a  brie?  investigation,  produc- 
ing the  following  conclusions  : — 

I.  The  squadron  has  not  been  a  failure  in 
as  much  as  it  has  materially  diminished  both 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  Without  this 
restriction,  these  evils  would  enormously  in- 
crease, and  prove  most  disastrous  to  the 
human  race,  both  in  Africa  and  in  Cuba  and 
Brazil ;  condemning  Africa  to  ruin  and  devas- 
tation, and  filline  Cuba  and  Brazil  with  a 
greatly  augmented  slave  population,  more  cru- 
elly treated  than  at  present;  while  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Middle  Passage  would  continue  as 
fearful  as  ever,  with  thousands  of  additional 
victims. 

II.  The  cost  of  our  naval  armament  is  not 
more  than  these  great  objects  are  worth,  even 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  for  the  expense, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  not  more  than  half  of 
what  it  is  usually  represented ;  whilst,  were 
the  squadron  withdrawn,  Eneland  would  suf- 
fer from  the  destruction  oi  her  legitimate 
commerce  with  Africa,  and  from  the  total 
ruin  of  her  West  Indian  Colonies. 

First  then  as  to  the  question  whether  the 
slave-trave  would  not  largely  increase  if  our 
vessels  were  withdrawn  ? 

The  best  answer  to  this  question  is  to  point 
to  the  extraordinary  profits  of  the  successful 
slave  dealer.  The  price  of  a  full-grown  male 
slave,  in  Cuba,  at  the  present  time,  is  XlOO, 
and  has  been  £125 ;  while  in  Africa  he  would 
have  cost  from  £l0to  £20, — the  cost  of  tran- 
sit being  from  £3  to  £4  more.  In  Brazil  the 
price  is  generally  lower  than  in  Cuba ;  but 
a  cargo  which  m  Africa  is  worth  £5,000,  in 
Brazil  will  fetch  £25,000,  making  500  per 
cent,  profit.  Now  whence  this  difference 
between  the  first  and  last  cost  ?  Clearly,  it 
marks  the  intensity  of  the  demand  and  the 
degree  of  difficulty  and  prevention  accom- 
plished by  the  squadron.  It  is  the  scale  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  suppression  system.  It 
is  because  there  are  many  instances  of  failure 
in  the  trade,  to  set  ofif  against  one  of  success. 
Should  this  pressure  be  removed,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  price  would  fall  to  its  natural  level. 
Assuming  this  to  be  one-third  of  its  pre- 
sent rate,  the  demand  would  be  almost  unlim- 
ited. The  gulf  opened  for  this  absorption  of 
human  victims  would  widen  year  by  year. 

On  sugar  plantations  the  rapid  consump- 
tion of  human  life  keeps  up  a  steady  yearly 
demand.  In  the  English  West  Indies,  the 
slave  population,  amounting  in  1818  to 
558,000,  was  diminished  in  twelve   years  by 
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axty  thousand.  Now,  in  our  West  Indies,  the 
women  exceeded  the  men  in  number — there 
was  no  slave-trade  to  supply  vacancies — the 
masters  were  Englishmen,  and  consequently 
influenced  by  English  public  opinion ;  and 
other  miti8;ating* measures  had  been  introduc- 
ed.   How  much  swifter  must  be  the  mortality 
in  Cuba  and  Brazil  in  the  absence  of  all  these 
ameliorating  circumstances ;  some  plantations 
in    the  countries  consisting  entirely  of  male 
slaves,  and  the  "using  up"  system   prevail- 
ing to  such  a  degree,  that   tnough  the  im- 
P'>Tted  Africans  are   generally  young   men^ 
yet,  on  an  average,  they  only  survive  eight 
years. 

Were  slaves  in  Brazil  and  Cuba  cheapen- 
^  by  the  removal  of  the  squadron,  more 
Work  would  be  forced  from  the  miserable 
Begro,  while  his  lessened  value  would  lead 
to  more  brutal  treatment.  The  sick,  the  aged, 
^  young  would  not  be  considered  worth  the 
cost  of  support,  and  the  extinction  of  life 
Would  proceed  with  unexampled  velocity. 

The  yearly  vacuum  thus  created  and  filled 
oP)  represents  a  proportionally  brisker  slave- 
trade. 

Tt  18  well  known  that  vast  tracts  of  land 
^  Hrazil,  well  suited  for  the  cultivation  of 
'ora.i>  and  coffee  remain  unoccu{)ied,  because 
l&bor  cannot  be  obtained  sufficiently  cheap 
'w*  profit.  Three  or  four  millions  of  square 
miles  of  the  finest  soil  in  the  world,  and  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  the  densest  population, 
y^uld  thus  be  thrown  open,  by  removing  the 
impediments  to  the  slave-trade,  to  the  myriads 
of  A.frica.  The  insatiable  consumption  and 
^mand  thus  created,  would  never  allow  the 
slave-market  to  be  glutted.* 

On  this  point,  the  evidence  presented  to  the 
wnainittees  even  by  persons  themselves  slave- 
dealers  and  slave-owners,  is  irresistible,  that 
^^t,  for  the  prevention  caused  by  the  cruisers, 
the  slave-trade  within  a  few  years  would  rise 
to  tvrice  and  thrice  its  present  amount.  It 
should  then  be  borne  in  mind  that  Endand  has 
'^uc^  the  duties  on  foreign  as  well  as  colo- 
o*al  sugar ;  and  that  facilities  thus  given  for 
^placing  negroes  when  "  used  up*'  by  exces- 
■*^e  labor,  would  leave  the  free  labor  of  tropi- 
^1  .climates  to  compete,  not  with  slavery  alone, 
hut  D^ith  slavery  resting  on  an  unrestrained 
Blave-trade.  And  as  year  by  year  the  demand 
''*,  Europe  for  sugar  increases,  so  year  by  year 
^]^\  increase  the  demand  which  is  to  drain 
^frica  of  its  population,  and  consign  it  to 
"^Pcless  misery  and  desolation. 
y^  VTith  regard  to  the  probable  results  within 
^®  limits  of  Africa,  of  the  increase  of  the 

*  If  we  ask  where  the  capital  is  to  como  from 
*^  supply  this  demand,  we  are  met  by  this  signifi- 
^*^*it  fact  that  already  Etiglish  capital  is  largely 
^^btrked  in  the  Brazilian  mines  and  plantations. 


slave-trade  many  persons  are  led  to  overlook 
the  evils  of  it,  by  fixing  their  eye  too  exclu- 
sively upon  what  they  imagine  to  be  the 
aggravation  of  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Pas- 
sage by  the  system  of  prevention.  But  the 
Middle  Passage  is  only  one  scene  in  the  terri- 
ble drama  that  begins  in  Africa  and  ends  only 
with  the  life  of  the  slave  in  Cuba  or  Brazil. 

The  trade  is  supplied  from  the  more  peace- 
able and  agricultural  tribes  of  the  interior. 
The  warlike  and  savage  tribes  on  the  coast 
descend  upon  these  inland  villages,  burn  their 
houses,  murder  the  men  and  women,  and  car- 
ry off"  only  the  boys  and  girls  for  the  slaver. 
Whole  districts  are  devastated  even  now  to 
supply  this  commerce.  If  the  coast  squadron 
were  removed,  the  whole  country  would  be 
one  scene  of  blood  and  flame.  All  the  pro- 
gress that  Christianity  and  civilization  have 
made,  would  be  lost,  and  Western  Africa 
would  be  in  a  year  or  two  in  its  worst  pris- 
tine savage  condition. 

Equally  with  the  misery  of  Africa,  would 
the  sufferings  of  the  slaves  in  Cuba  and  Bra- 
zil be  inhanced  by  the  removal  of  our  cruis- 
ers. Even  at  present  prices,  the  temptation 
to  abridge  their  lives  is  irresistible  in  Cuba ; 
they  are  worked  during  the  five  months  of 
crop  time  for  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  in  the 
day,  the  whip  kept  in  constant  exercise,  and 
at  night  shut  up  in  pens  and  guarded  like 
wildheasts.  What  an  amount  of  human  ag- 
ony is  involved  in  this  process !  And  how 
much  greater  it  would  be  if  their  value  were 
lessened  two-thirds ! 

With  regard  to  the  Middle  Passage  itself, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  its  cruelties  would 
be  by  no  means  mitigated,  by  leaving  the  trade 
unrestrained.  At  present,  in  so  perilous  a 
trade,  a  much  higher  class  of  vessels  is  requir- 
ed as  slavers.  They  are  generally  fast,  sharp 
built  clippers,  not  admitting  the  practice  of 
stowing  away  the  slaves  in  tiers  as  in  the 
large  square  hulls  of  the  old  slave  vessels. — 
Their  fast  sailing  also,  shortens  the  voyage 
several  weeks,  releasing  the  slaves  sooner 
from  the  hold ;  and  the  cargo  being  more  pre- 
cious, it  is  more  necessary  to  land  the  com- 
modity alive  and  marketable.  Evidence  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  in  1792  shows 
that  the  worst  features  of  the  present  system 
were  exercised  then.  "  No  slave  was  allow- 
ed more  than  five  feet  six  inches  in  length  by 
sixteen  inches  in  breadth, — the  floor  was  thus 
covered  with  bodies, — between  decks  were 
often  platforms  packed  with  bodies, — the 
slaves  were  '  locked  spoonways*  to  each  other, 
and  stowed  away  by  means  of  the  cat-o-nine- 
tails, — they  had  not  as  much  room  as  a  man 
in  his  coffin !"  To  remove  the  pressure  re- 
sulting from  prevention  would  hardly  lessen 
the  degree  of  suffering,  while  it  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  victims. 
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But  this  squadron  is  maintained  by  taxa- 
tion, and  it  becomes  necessary  to  view  this 
expenditure  on  the  score  of  economy, — of  pro- 
fit and  less. 

It  was  proved  before  the  Committees  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  squadron  would  ruin 
our  legitimate  trade  with  Africa.  The  coasts 
of  that  vast  continent  are  not  protected  by  ci- 
vilized powers  like  those  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  only  protection  they  can  have 
against  piracy,  murder  and  rapine,  is  in  a 
maritime  police,  such  as  this  squadron  fur- 
nishes. England  would  be  forced  to  keep  ten 
or  twelve  men-of-war  on  the  African  coast,  to 
repress  such  outrages,  even  were  she  to  aban- 
don all  opposition  to  the  slave-trade.  Nor  is 
this  commerce,  even  now,  so  insignificant  as 
many  may  suppose.  The  population  of  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  is  upwards  of  forty  or 
fifty  millions,  and  all  authorities  represent 
Ihem  as  eager  traders.  There  is  scarcely  any 
tropical  production  known  in  the  world  that 
docs  not  thrive  to  perfection  in  Africa.  Dye- 
woods,  timber,  and  palm-oil,  already  present 
materials  for  a  vast  commerce,  while  cotton  of 
good  quality  grows  wild  in  many  parts.  But 
tliis  commerce  only  springs  up  where  the 
slave  trade  is  repressed,  and  dies  down  where- 
ever  that  trade  is  flourishing. 

But  collateral  with  the  ruin  of  our  African 
commerce  would  proceed  the  ruin  of  our  West 
India  colonies.  These  colonies  now  suffer 
under  the  competition  of  slaves  at  £lOO  and 
utter  destruction  would  be  before  them  if 
the  price  were  reduced  to  ^25  or  £30.  They 
are  at  last  beginning  to  revive  from  their  state 
of  depression,  and  promise  to  become  once 
more  valuable  possessions  of  the  Empire. — 
What  short-sighted  economy  then  to  check  this 
reviving  prosperity,  and  to  drive  England  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  for  their  supply  of  sugar  to 
the  slave  dealers  and  planters  oi  Brazil  and 
Cuba! 


Thus  much  on  the  score  of  economy ;  but 
we  must  also  make  up  our  mind,  if  we  aban- 
don the  prevention  afforded  by  our  squadron,  to 
abandon  also  the  good  work  commenced  by  our 
missionaries,  in  inducing  the  natives  to  give  up 
their  savage  customs,  their  human  sacrifices, 
their  slave  expeditions,  and  to  adopt  in  a  de- 
gree the  habits  of  civilized  life.  We  must  al- 
so he  prepared  to  witness  the  return  of  our 
countrymen  to  the  slave-trade.  No  doubt  can 
be  felt  on  this  point  by  those  who  remem- 
ber the  Atate  of  the  Liverpool  trafiic,  before 
the  British  slave-trade  was  abolished  \  the  pe- 
titions from  that  town,  and  the  speeches  of  its 
representatives. 

From  the  whole  of  the  evidence  presented 
to  the  committees,  we  are  satisfied,  that^  on 
the  removal  of  the  cruisers — 

1.  The  slave-trade  would  increase  to  twice 
or  thrice  its  present  extent : 

2.  That  this  increase  would  fill  Africa  with 
ruin  and  desolation  : 

3.  That  it  would  add  vastly  to  both  the 
numbers  and  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves  in 
Cuba  and  Brazil : 

4.  That  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage 
would  remain  unabated,  while  a  far  greater 
number  of  persons  would  have  to  undergo 
them: 

5.  That  our  legitimate  commerce  with  Af- 
rica, which  is  great,  and  may  become  of  enor^ 
mo'us  value,  would  be  destroyed  : 

6.  That  our  West  India  Islands  would  be 
almost  totally  ruined  by  the  cheapness  of 
slave  labor  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  were  the  slave- 
trade  free : 

7.  That  the  missions  in  West  Africa  would 
be  extinguished,  and  with  them  the  promise 
they  give  of  becoming  foci  of  civilization,  ag- 
riculture, and  commerce : 

8.  And  that  Englishmen  would  again  larsre- 
ly  engage  in  the  slave-trade,  to  the  utter  dis- 
grace of  the  nation. 
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nent  of  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
done ;  and  the  iron  men  who  executed 
liese  great  deeds,  prostrated  themselves 
lefore  the  throne  of  their  sovereign,  to  re- 
leive  their  reward  in  marquisates,  com- 
nands,  and  grants  of  lands  and  mines, 
\nd  powers  almost  arbitrary,  over  the  con- 
quered inhabitants  of  the  new  world. — 
kfter  them  followed  the  viceroys,  emulat- 
Dg  tiie  kings  of  Europe  in  their  regal 
)onip  ;  and  setting  up  new  courts,  amongst 
i  new  aristocracy,  more  rigorous  and  ex- 
usting  than  the  old.  Here,  in  short,  were 
reproduced,  in  many  of  their  most  odious 
forms,  the  systems  of  monarchical  Europe, 
followed  by  their  entire  train  of  corruptions 
ia  church  and  state.  Power  and  wealth, 
from  the  first,  rapidly  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  few ;  and  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition brooded  with  leaden  wings  over 
the  minds  of  the  many.  There  were  no 
longer  empires  to  conquer ;  no  more  Mon- 
teiamas  and  Atahualpas,  upon  whose  hum- 
bled shoulders  a  new  Cortez  and  Pizzaro 
miriit  rise  to  renown ;  and  the  years  which 
jbifowed  were  marked  by  none  of  those 
startling  achievements  which  lend  a  lustre 
to  wrong,  and  throw  a  glory  over  crime, 
blinding  us  to  its  enormity,  and  almost  re- 
eoncilinff  us  to  its  contemplation.  The 
viceroy sd ties  of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and 
Peru  were  no  longer  the  prize  of  the  brave 
and  daring  ;  they  were  filled  by  the  arro- 
gant minions  of  a  court,  and  attained  by 
arts  which  a  Cortez  and  Alvarado  would 
have  scorned  to  use.  A  degenerate  aristo- 
cracy filled  the  places  of  the  conquistadors, 
and  added  the  vices  of  effeminacy  and  in- 
dolence to  the  crimes  of  cruelty  and  op- 
pression. 

Under  this  order  of  things,  nothing 
beyond  a  very  qualified  advance,  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  was  possible.  And  this  ad- 
Tance,  such  as  it  was,  took  place  in  spite  of 
the  obstacles  which  this  very  order  of  things 
interposed.  But  it  was  not  sufiiciently 
great  to  lead  to  a  comprehension  of  what 
constituted  the  primary  and  essential  ele- 
ments of  civil  freedom.  Truly  Republi- 
can Institutions  are  the  loftiest  develop- 
ments of  human  wisdom  ;  and  their  exist- 
ence presupposes,  not  only  a  general  diffu- 
sion of,  but  high  attainment  in  knowledge, 
amongst  the  people  at  large.  Their  per- 
manence depends  upon  the  general  intelli- 
gence and    morality.      In    the    Spanish 


American  colonies,  it  is  obvious,  such  an 
advance  was  impossible.  They  did  not 
even  keep  pace  with  the  meliorations  and 
improvements,  which  the  lapse  of  time  was 
slowly  but  surely  briuging  about  in  Europe, 
and  which  even  Spain  herself  could  not 
resist.  These  colonies  were  borne  down 
and  restrained,  not  only  by  the  weight 
of  an  irresponsible  local  government,  im- 

Serial  except  in  name  ;  but  by  that  of  a 
ecaving  and  exacting  empire  on  another 
contment,  which  forced  the  life's  blood  from 
their  veins  to  sustain  its  own  lan^d  exist- 
ence,-—a  double  curse,  which  uiose  colo- 
nies most  deeply  felt,  but  which  they  knew 
not  how  to  remedy.  The  sense  of  wrong 
was  keen  amongst  their  people,  but  their 
ideas  of  redress  were  vague  and  indefinite  ; 
rather  the  offspring  of  the  instincts  of  self- 
preservation  and  revenge,  than  the  sugges- 
tions of  reason  and  experience. 

In  due  course  of  events,  by  a  series  of 
regular  progressions,  came  on  our  own 
revolution, — a  struggle  for  objects  clearly 
defined  and  well  understood.  It  was  suc- 
cessful, and  the  proximate  cause  of  that 
great  civil  and  moral  convulsion,  which 
burst  the  ligatures  that  priestcraft  and 
kingcraft  had  been  binding,  fold  on  fold, 
for  a  thousand  years,  on  the  passive  liDibs 
of  Europe,  and  which  we  call  the  French 
Revolution.  Events  like  these,  in  spite  of 
viceroys,  and  edicts  of  suppression,  and  the 
whole  machinery  of  despotism,  could  not 
be  kept  unknown  to  the  world.  The  In- 
dian brooding  over  his  wrongs  in  the  deep 
valleys  of  the  Andes,  or  dclvine  in 
mines  of  £11  Paso  in  Peru ;  the  Creole  on 
the  narrow  slopes  of  Chili,  or  the  higher 
plains  of  Mexico,  and  around  the  vol- 
canos  and  broad  lakes  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, heard  the  distant  tread  of  revolutions, — 
and  his  heart  leapt,  his  eye  kindled,  and 
his  muscles  tightened  as  he  heard.  The 
leaven  sank  deep  in  the  Spanish  American 
Colonies,  and  thoughts  of  change,  and 
high  aspirations  for  the  future,  too  often 
blackened  by  envy  and  hate,  and  not 
always  unmingled  with  the  wild  long- 
ings for  retribution  and  revenge,  thence- 
forth filled  the  minds  of  their  people. — 
Continental  Spain  early  felt  the  shock  of 
the  Revolution  in  France ;  hoary  with 
abuses,  and  blackened  with  corruption, 
yet  glorious  in  recollections,  the  crumbling 
fabric  of  her  greatness  fell,  never  to  arise 
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again.  Her  mLssion  of  conquest  and  pro- 
pogandisni  was  ended,  and  all  that 
was,  or  is,  or  will  be  left  of  her,  is  her 
Great  Past !  Yet  in  her  fall,  the  colonies, 
like  the  ivy  around  the  old  tower  which  the 
earthquake  has  prostrated,  still  clung  to 
the  ruins.  The  power  of  the  viceroy3  was 
fresh  and  strong,  while  that  of  the  King 
was  weak.  They  still  cherished  their 
allegiance  for  the  throne  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  although  profaned  by  a  Bona- 
parte, and  surrounded  by  foreign  bayonets ; 
and  exhibited  ^to  the  world  the  singular 
spectacle  of  an  empire  vigorous  at  the  ex- 
tremities while  dead  at  the  heart.  There 
was  something  admirable  in  the  devotion 
with  which  they  clung  to  their  traditions. 
Even  the  colonists  themselves  forgot 
for  a  moment  their  grievances  and  wrongs 
in  recollection  of  their  past  glories  and 
greatness,  and  in  contemplation  of  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
Charles,  prostrate  and  powerless  at  the 
feet  of  France.  Spain,  harsh,  exacting, 
cruel,  was  still  their  mother  country  ;  and  so 
far  as  patrotism  consists  in  simple  love  of 
country,  the  Spaniard  and  his  descendant  is 
always  a  patriot.  The  Creole  girl,  though 
centuries  intervene,  and  her  ancestral  blood 
has  been  fed  from  a  hundred  diverse  springs, 
still  cherishes  with  pride  the  lute  like 
liquid  pronunciation  of  her  Andalusian 
ancestors ;  or  in  indignant  reply  to  an  un- 
acceptable proposal,  with  the  brow  of  a 
Catherine,  and  the  lip  of  a  queen,  ejacu- 
lates, "  <Soy  una  CatalinaP^  I  am  a 
Cataline  girl  ! 

With  the  restoration  in  Spain,  the  feel- 
ing of  patriotic  sympathy  among  the  Spa- 
nish colonists  died  away,  and  they  felt,  in 
the  still  unrelenting  rule  of  the  viceroys, 
that  the  reforms  which  that  restoration  had 
brought  about  in  Europe,  were  not  for 
them.  The  viceroys,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  colonial  aristocracy,  and  the 
priesthood  —  themselves,  in  their  almost 
unlimited  power  and  great  wealth,  consti- 
tuting a  most  formidably  ecclesiastical  oli- 
garchy, —  saw  with  alarm  the  progress  of 
these  very  reforms.  The  representative 
principle  had  been  introduced  in  Spain ; 
the  power  of  the  monarch,  hitherto  practi- 
cally absolute,  had  been  limited ;  the  aris- 
tocracy reformed ;  the  clergy  shorn  of  its 
undue  privileges ;  primogeniture  abolished ; 
and  the  great  principle  of  ^^Igualidad  ante 


la  Tjty^^  Equality  before  the  Law,  boldly 
promulgated.  They  feared  the  spread  of 
the  spirit  of  liberalism  which  had  worked 
these  itiarvelous  changes  at  home.  Nor 
were  their  fears  unfoun^d.  In  spite  of 
distance,  in  spite  of  ages  of  depression, 
although  ignorance  and  superstition  held 
almost  absolute  sway  in  the  Spanish  ccrfo- 
nies,  rays  of  the  new  light  reached  Ame- 
rica, and  men  were  found  who  began  to 
talk  boldly  of  human  rights,  and  to  hint  at 
their  future  recognition.  The  voice  of 
Freedom,  grateful  to  the  rudest  ear,  had  its 
thousands  of  listeners.  It  fell  upon  the 
depressed  people  like  strains  of  music  upon 
the  savaee,  in  a  whirl  of  exciting  and 
pleasurable  emotions.  Vague  hopes  of  an 
unknown  future,  shone  out  upon  tne  douda 
which  enveloped  the  present.  The  more 
enlightened  enthusiasts  dreamed  of  a 
Utopia  about  to  be  realized ;  the  Creole,  of 
a  new  order  of  things,  in  which  he  should 
stand  equal  with  the  highest;  the  Indian  of 
the  return  of  those  traditional  glorious  days, 
when  the  democracy  of  Tlascalla,  like  that 
of  Sparta,  had  its  simple  but  severe  laws, 
wisely  adapted  to  its  own  wants  and  condi- 
tion, and  when  their  fathers  wore  no  hated 
foreign  yoke  ;  but  few,  if  any,  entertained 
any  clear  idea  of  what  constituted  true  Re- 
publicanism, or  comprehended  the  process 
by  which  its  enjoyment  might  be  attained 
and  secured.  The  best,  not  to  say  the 
wisest  among  them,  like  the  revolutionists 
of  France,  fell  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  a  people  weary  of  tyranny,  and  enthu- 
siastic for  freedom,  were  of  necessity  able  to 
comprehend  its  requirements,  and  fulfil  its 
conditions,  while  they  enjoyed  its  latitudes. 
Republics  are  of  slow  growth ;  they  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  results  of  that  high  de- 
velopment of  humanity  which  they  are,  in 
turn,  adapted  to  perfect.  While  then  the 
more  abstract  truths  of  Republicanism  were 
promulgated  with  eloquence  and  force,  the 
means  for  the  attainment  of  rational  free- 
dom were  lost  sight  of,  or  but  imperfectly 
recognized.  Separation  from  Spain  was 
the  first  grand  practical  object  kept  in  view ; 
this  accomplished,  it  was  deemed  all  else 
would  follow. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  remark,  with  many 
perhaps  of  suspense,  that  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Spamsh  empire,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  its  American  colonies,  were  so 
easily  accomplished.    That  it  was,  in  great 
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part,  doe  to  the  weakness  of  the  mother 
conntiy,  is  indisputable.  Bat  there  were 
other  causes  favoring  that  result,  to  which 
we  shall  briefly  allude. 

The  aristocratic  portion  of  the  Spanish 
American  population,  by  which  is  meant 
not  only  those  who  held  places  or  derived 
importance  from  their  connection  with  the 
government,  but  those,  also,  whose  princi- 
ples where  monarchial  and  exclusive  in 
their  tendency,  including  the  vast  body  of 
the  richly  endowed  priesthood,  were  not 
only  astonished  at  the  spread  of  liberal 
principles  at  home,  but  feared  that  the 
Bweepmg  reforms  there  effected  would  ex- 
tend to  America,  and  reach  their  own  body. 
Thej-trembled  for  their  prescriptions  and 
privileges.      But  self-confident  and  pre- 
aumptuous,  claiming  to  possess  the  educa- 
tion, and  most  certainly  possessing  the 
wealth  of  the  colonies  and    the    power 
which  it  confers,  they  saw  with  less  alarm 
the  development  and  promulgation  of  libe- 
ral ideas  in  America.     And  wheu  the  cry 
of  ^'  Separation  from  Spain^^  ^as  raised, 
they  caught  it  from  the  lips  of  the  liberals, 
and  made  it  almost  unanimous.     In  this 
separation  thev  saw  not  only  their  present 
Becority,  but  the  perpetuation  of  their  cher- 
ifihed  powers  and  privileges.     The  viceroy 
hoped  from  the  reflex  and  representative  of 
an  emperor  to  become  himself  a  king,  to 
shine  with  original  not  borrowed  lustre ;  and 
the  aristocracy  to  rise  from  a  colonial  de- 
pendency to  a  national  rank  and  indepen- 
dence.   They  looked  forward  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  political  and  priestly  oligar- 
chy, which  should  dominate  over  ike  igno- 
rant masses,  with  more  than  their  present 
powers  and  distinctions.     Thus  the  abso- 
latism,  the  old  intolerances,  the  prejudices, 
and  corruptions  of  Spain,  bom  of  priest- 
craft and  tyranny,  took  refuge  in  America, 
and  made  their  final  stand  against  the  pro- 
gress of  liberal  sentiments.     The  hetero- 
geneous union  thus  effected,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  single  object  of  separation 
from  Spain,  was  successful.     Except  in 
Mexico,  and  some  of  the  seaport  strong- 
holds of  South  America,  this  result  was 
mehieved  with  scarce  a  struggle.     Spain 
confided  in  her  colonial  officers  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  empire;   and  when 
these  fkiled  her,  she  knew  too  well  her  own 
weakness  to  prolong  a  contest  which  our 
own  revolution  had  shown  her  must  be 


hopeless.  Nowhere  was  the  separation  ef- 
fected with  greater  unanimity,  and  more 
easily,  than  in  Central  America,  and  to 
that  country  do  we  more  particularly  refer, 
in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  separation  effect* 
ed,  hardly  had  the  mutual  congratulations 
upon  that  result  been  exchanged,  when 
the  people  called,  in  a  voice  of  thunder 
for  absolute  independence,  on  the  basis, 
so  far  as  they  could  comprehend  it,  of  the 
great  Republic  of  the  North. 

And  now  commenced  that  deadly,  un- 
compromising struggle  between  the  two 
grand  antagonistic  principles  which  we  have 
indicated  ;  represented,  on  one  side,  by  a 
rich  and  powerful  aristocracy,  and  a  jealous 
and  beneficed  clergy,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  people,  sensible  of  their  abstract  rights, 
rich  only  in  their  devotion,  but  enthusias- 
tically attached  to  what  they  understood  to 
be  Liberty  and  Republicanism  ;  between, 
in  short,  what  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  have  been  called  the  Serviles  and 
Liberals  ;  names  which  we  shall  henceforth 
use  in  this  article  for  the  sake  of  easy  dis- 
tinction. From  a  struggle  for  supremacy, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive,  how  this  contest  be- 
came one  of  extermination  ;  for  there  can 
be  no  compromise,  no  fusion,  between  prin- 
ciples so  implacably  hostile  as  those  which 
now  divided  the  Spanish  American  colo- 
nies. Hence  has  resulted,  in  great  part, 
that  fierce  intolerence  which  wo  pointed 
out  and  deplored  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article  ;  and  hence  that  series  of  revo- 
lutions and  counter  revolutions  which  have 
hitherto  distracted  the  Spanish  American 
States,  and  in  which  the  great  mass  of  our 
people  see  only  the  rivalship  of  petty 
chieftains,  and  partisan  struggles  for  ascen- 
dency. 

Our  own  revolution  was  little  beyond  a 
contest  for  the  form  of  Republicanism ;  its 
substantial  advantages  had  already  been  won 
slowly  and  in  detail,  the  fruits  of  a  scries  of 
popular  advances,  commencing  at  Runy- 
mede,  where  the  barons  broke  the  scep6« 
of  absolutism,  and  practically  triumphing 
under  the  commonwealth,  when  Cromwell 
struck  down  with  iron  glaive  both  King 
and  barons.  The  deadly  encounters  be- 
tween the  two  principles,  which  with  us  ran 
through  a  period  of  centuries,  in  the  Span- 
ish American  States  have  been  concentra- 
ted within  the  shorter  period  of  years.  The 
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reyolution  is  still  going  on ;  tlie  rights  of 
man  are  not  yet  fully  yindioated ;  3ie  tri- 
nmph  of  Republicanism  not  yet  attained;  the 
downfall  of  Servilbm  not  yet  complete. 
It  is  most  true  the  efforts  of  the  Liberals 
have  not  always  been  wisely  directed,  and 
that  by  falling  into  the  excesses  of  their 
opponents,  they  have  retarded  and  imperil- 
led their  own  success.  It  is  not  less  true 
that  they  had  to  operate  more  upon  the 
feelings,  and  less  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
people,  than  the  leaders  in  our  own  eman- 
cipation ;  and  in  the  frenzy  of  excitement, 
have  been  forced  into  the  commission  of 
deeds  disgraceful  to  their  cause,  and  which 
they  were  the  first  to  deplore.  But  the 
odium  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  revolting 
features  of  the  contest  belongs  not  to  them. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Serviles  has  been 
marked  by  atrocity.  They  have  shown 
neither  tolerance,  generosity,  nor  mercy  ; 
and  have  given  a  cast  of  brutality  and  bar- 
barism to  every  struggle  in  which  they 
have  been  engaged. 

It  is  not  withm  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  political  history 
of  Central  America  since  the  separation 
from  Spain,  much  less  of  Mexico  and  the 
other  States,  in  all  of  which  might  be  traced 
the  development  and  working  of  the  princi- 
ples and  causes  which  we  have  pointed  out. 
We  have  to  deal  only  with  generalities.  It  is 
perhaps  enough,  in  the  way  of  illustration,  to 
point  out  the  success  of  the  Serviles  in  Mex- 
ico in  the  establishment  of  an  ephemeral  em- 
pire, under  Iturbide.  Their  triumph  how- 
ever was  brief,  and  with  the  fall  of  that 
short-lived  empire,  monarchy  disappeared 
forever  from  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  indeed,  it  is  ca- 
pable of  proof,  that  the  Serviles  of  Cen- 
tral America  originally  contemplated  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Kingdom 
or  Monarchy,  which  should  comprise  the 
ancient  Vice-Royalty,  or  as  it  was  called, 
the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala.  But  the  Pro- 
visional Junta  which  was  convoked  immedi- 
ately after  the  separation,  showed  a  large 
majority  of  Liberals,  who,  in  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  astonished  and  almost  paralysed 
Serviles  proceeded  to  administer  the  oath  of 
absolute  independence^  and  to  convoke  a 
national  constituent  assembly  which  should 
organize  the  country  on  the  basis  of 
Republican  Institutions.  The  Serviles  were 
now  suddenly  and  painfully  aroused  from 


their  self-oonfident  dreams;  they  found 
themselves  in  an  impotent  numerical  mi- 
nority ;  the  people  which  they  had  de- 
spised and  expected  easily  to  control,  had. 
come  boldly  forward  and  claimed  their 
rights.  In  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Re- 
public, they  foresaw  the  destruction  of  their 
cherished  hopes,  and  the  loss  not  only  of 
the  new  privileges  and  powers  which  they 
had  hoped  to  gain  from  the  separation,  but 
of  all  which  they  had  ever  possessed.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  they  witnessed  with 
anxious  envy  the  establishment  of  an  em- 
pire in  Mexico  ;  and,  distrusting  their  own 
strength  to  resist  the  popular  will,  deter- 
mined to  forego  a  portion  of  their  hopes,  to 
secure  the  realization  of  the  rest  They 
sought  the  incorporation  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca in  the  Mexican  Empire,  and  demanded 
the  assistance  of  the  now  triumphant  Ser- 
viles of  that  country  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  object.  The  proposition 
flattered,  the  vanity  of  Iturbide,  and  titles 
and  decorations  were  asked  and  promised 
in  anticipation  of  its  success.  Assured  of 
this  support,  they  took  new  courage,  and 
with  desperate  zeal  endeavored  to  turn  the 
tide  of  popular  feeling. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  nevertheless 
met,  pursuant  to  the  convocation  of  the 
Provisional  Junta,  in  Guatemala,  the  rich- 
est and  most  populous  city  of  the  country ; 
but  unfortunately,  from  having  been  the 
seat  of  the  viceregal  court,  the  only  city 
clearly  devoted  to  the  Servile  interest.  It 
was  in  fact,  and  still  is,  the  centre  of  Servil- 
ism  ;  whence  all  its  plans  are  organized, 
and  whence  all  its  operations  are  oireGted. 
The  assembly,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Serviles,  who  with  pompous 
promises  and  golden  dreams  of  opulence 
and  felicity  under  the  empire,  had  en- 
deavored to  seduce  the  ignorant  and  mer- 
cenary portion  of  the  people  into  the  sup- 
port of  their  plans,  and  with  partial 
success, — ^the  assembly,  to  their  mortifica- 
tion and  chagrin,  showed  a  large  majority 
of  Liberals  in  its  constitution.  An  attempt 
to  corrupt  this  majority,  signally  failed; 
and  then  was  made  the  first  direct  and 
open  attack  upon  the  popular  party, — the 
initiative  violence  in  that  long  series  which 
has  since  distracted  that  devoted  country, 
and  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  utter  ruin. 
The  hall  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was 
blockaded  by  armed  bands,  and  its  deliber- 
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ataonfl  forcibly  sospended.  A  number  of 
the  most  distmgnished  members  among  the 
liberals,  Bedoya,  Maida,  and  others  were 
assassinated,  and  by  treason,  yiolcnce  and 
blood,  Senrilism  gained  its  first  triumph  in 
Guatemala. 

The  people  of  Central  America  were 
scattered  thinly  over  a  wide  country,  and 
from  their  diffusion  prevented  from  con- 
centrating in  support  of  their  representa- 
tives. It  was  weeks  after  these  events, 
while  anxiously  awaiting  the  promulgation 
of  a  Republican  charter,  that  the  unsus- 
pecting people  were  startled  by  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Serviles,  proposing  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  country  to  the  Mexican  Empire  ! 
Men  stood  aghast.  Their  leaders  had 
fidlen  or  were  incarcerated  in  the  dungeons 
of  Guatemala ;  and  to  crown  their  distress, 
treason  stalked  into  their  own  ranks. 
Gainza,  a  weak  but  popular  man,  who  had 
presided  over  the  Provisional  Junta,  sedu- 
ced by  the  promises  of  the  Serviles,  and 
delirious  with  the  prospect  of  a  brilliant 
advancement  in  the  empire,  as  the  reward 
of  his  treachery,  had  joined  the  triumphant 
fiiction. 

Stimulated  by  gold,  confused  bands  of 
men  now  invaded  the  streets  of  Guatemala 
and  the  adjacent  towns,  invoking  death  on 
the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  de- 
manding the  proscription  of  all  who  ad- 
hered to  them.  They  invaded  the  houses 
of  the  Liberals,  and  added  murder  to  rob- 
bery and  pillage.  But  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  formality  to  the  meditated  out- 
rage, a  spurious  convocation  was  made, 
at  the  head  of  which,  with  practical  irony, 
"was  placed  the  traitor  Gainza.  This  con- 
Tocation  affected  to  submit  the  question  of 
incorporation  with  the  Mexican  empire, 
nt^  to  the  people,  but  to  the  decision  of 
the  municipalities  and  the  army !  The 
day  was  fixed  for  the  trial,  too  early  how- 
ever to  permit  of  returns  to  be  received 
from  any  except  the  immediate  dependen- 
cies of  Guatemala.  The  army,  reorgan- 
iied  by  the  usurpers,  and  made  up  of  their 
instruments,  stood  ready  to  second  and  en- 
force their  wishes.  Few  had  the  courage 
to  oppose  these  proceedings,  and  they  did 
00  at  the  peril  of  their  lives ;  and,  as  was 
to  be  anticipated,  by  the  votes  of  a  mer- 
cenary army,  and  of  the  alarmed  <^nd 
trembling  mumcipalities,  fraudulently  com- 
puted, it  was  declared  that  the  question  of 
aggregation  to  the  Mexican  Empire  was 


carried  ;  and  a  decree  to  that  effect  was 
at  once  issued.  A  force,  previously  soli- 
cited from  Mexico,  was  already  on  its 
march,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Fili- 
sola,  to  effect  by  foreign  bayonets,  the  con- 
summation of  the  fraud  thus  successfully 
commenced. 

As  we  have  said,  these  movements  of 
the  Serviles  were  for  a  considerable  period 
scarcely  known  beyond  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Guatemala,  and  were  unsustained 
by  the  people  at  large.  No  sooner  did  the 
people  recover  from  their  astonishment, 
than  they  set  themselves  to  work  to  oppose 
the  attempted  usurpation.  San  Salvador,  the 
nearest  province  to  Guatemala,  and  the  cen- 
tre of  Liberalism,  was  the  first  to  hear  of  the 
events  which  we  have  recorded,  and  the 
first  to  adopt  measures  of  resistance.  The 
oligarchists  felt  their  insecurity,  and 
hastily  despatched  a  force  to  check  the 
demonstrations  in  San  Salvador.  The 
sturdy  republicans  of  that  little  province 
as  hastily  took  the  field,  and  the  Servile 
army,  notwithstanding  its  superior  num- 
bers, was  met  and  beaten.  For  the  first 
time  the  representatives  of  the  two  great 
antagonistic  principles,  which  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  define,  met  on  the  battle  field — 
unfortunately  not  the  last.  The  soil  of 
Central  America  is  drenched  in  blood,  its 
energies  almost  exhausted,  and  the  end  is 
not  yet. 

The  shock  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
Serviles,  and  that  battle  might  have  se- 
cured their  downfall  for  ever.  But  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  news  of  their  over- 
throw came  the  imperial  forces  of  Mexico. 
With  renewed  confidence  the  Serviles  ral- 
lied their  despairing  army,  and  the  frater- 
cides  of  Gautemala  marched  side  by  side 
with  the  troops  of  the  empire,  upon  the 
victorious  Liberals.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  after 
a  long  and  bloody  campaign,  by  fraud  and 
force,  the  forces  of  San  Salvador  were 
broken  up,  and  her  prostration  completed. 

With  this  campaign  commenced  those 
atrocities,  which,  through  retaliation  and 
otherwise,  have  given  to  Central  American 
warfare  a  character  of  savage  barbarity, 
almost  unprecedented  in  history.  The 
mercenaries  of  Mexico  acknowledged  no 
restraint.  They  despised  the  soldiery  with 
which  they  were  associated,  and  when  not 
in  active  duty,  spread  terror  wherever  they 
were  quartered,  alike  amongst  friends  and 
foes.     The  vilest  outrages,  rape,  robberyi 
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and  murder,  were  of  duly  oocorrence. 
Drunken  soldiers  swarmed  the  streets  and 
public  places  of  the  towns  and  cities,  and 
wantonly  attacked  and  wounded,  often 
alew,  the  first  they  encountered.  The 
black  flag  of  the  empire  was  everywhere 
the  signal  of  rapine,  and  blood  and  murder 
the  synonym  of  "  Viva  el  Emperador  !  " 
The  public  treasury  was  exhausted,  the 
rich  robbed,  and  the  public  charities  confis- 
cated to  support  the  foreign  and  mercenary 
forces  ;  and  the  people,  no  longer  enjoying 
the  protection  of  law,  and  everywhere  the 
victims  of  a  brutal  soldiery,  were  driven  to 
defend  their  individual  rights,  and  to  re- 
venge themselves  in  detail  upon  their  op- 
pressors,— thus  aggravating  tne  horrors  of 
disorder  and  anarchy.  The  public  demo- 
ralization was  complete  ;  and  such  was  the 
triumph  of  Servilism  ! 

But  that  triumph  was  of  short  duration. 
In  the  midst  of  these  events,  came  the 
startling  news  of  the  downffill  of  the  em- 
pire of  Iturbide,  before  the  well-directed 
energies  of  the  Liberals  of  Mexico.  The 
forces  of  Filisola  were  at  once  disbanded, 
and  the  Serviles  again  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources.  Finding  success  in  the 
course  originally  marked  out  impossible, 
they  resorted  to  a  new  system  of  tactics. 
They  no  longer  opposed  the  meeting  of  the 
constituent  assmbly,  but  sought  to  bend  it 
to  their  purposes.  To  this  end,  they  ex- 
erted their  utmost  skill  and  energy.  They 
aimed  to  establish  a  practical  dictatorship, 
which  should  some  day,  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, resolve  itself  into  their  cherished  form 
of  a  Monarchy. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Assembly  ter- 
minated in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  1824.  It  was,  however,  contested, 
chapter  by  chapter  and  section  by  section, 
but  vigorously  and  triumphantly  sustained 
by  the  Liberals.  The  guarantees  of  indivi- 
dual rights,  the  representative  principle, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  were  tacitly 
concurred  in  by  the  Serviles,  because  they 
feared  to  oppose  them.  But  they  were 
the  first  to  bo  assailed  and  overthrown 
when  the  Serviles  subsequently  attained  the 
asccudeney.  The  plan  of  Federation  con- 
tained in  the  new  constitution  met  with 
their  most  determined  hostility  ;  and,  look- 
ing to  centralization,  they  as  vehemently 
opposed  the  recognition  of  the  local  and 
internal  powers,  and  qualified  sovereignty 
of  the  several  states.    In  this  they  were 


sustained  by  many  of  the  Liberals  them- 
selves, who,  thouffht  these  provisions  were 
not  adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  the 
country. 

The  new  Constitution  was,  nevertheless, 
accepted,  and  the  Serviles  seem  for  a  while 
to  have  abandoned  their  unpatriotic  oppo- 
sition and  insane  designs.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  was  at  its  height,  and  to  op- 
pose it  was  madness.  In  spite  of  many 
radical  defects,  and  of  many  formidable 
assaults,  this  Constitution  lasted  for  a  whole 
decade,  and  exercised  a  most  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  country ;  and  had  the 
people  at  large  possessed  that  general  in- 
telligence which  prevailed  amongst  our  own 
people  at  the  time  of  their  independence, 
and  which,  while  it  gave  them  a  clear  in- 
sight into  their  wants  and  requirements, 
preserved  them  from  the  arts  and  sophistry 
of  demagopes  and  designing  men,-!-then, 
no  doubt,  it  would  have  been  reformed  and 
perpetuated,  and  ffiven  peace,  happiness, 
and  prosperity  to  the  country.  '^  Even  as 
it  was,"  observes  a  Central  American  wrii>- 
er,  '^  no  one,  whatever  his  prejudices,  could 
fail  to  perceive  the  advance  in  the  manners 
and  customs,  and  the  change  in  the  spirit 
of  the  people  of  Central  America,  daring 
the  ten  years  of  freedom  of  the  press  which 
this  Constitution  secured." 

But  it  did  not  endure.  With  an  unedu- 
cated but  excitable  people,  unacquainted 
with  their  duties,  and  without  a  clear 
knowledge  of  their  prospective  or  immedi- 
ate requirements,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
large  and  powerful  faction,  deadly  hostile 
to  every  form  of  Republicanism,  on  the 
other,  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  stand.  In 
vain  did  the  enlightened  leaders  of  the 
liberal  party  labor  to  sustain  it.  Their  an- 
cient foes  sowed  wide  and  deep  the  seeds  of 
local  discord,  and  by  all  possible  means  en- 
deavored, but  too  successfully,  to  bring  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  in  conflict. 

The  Constitution  of  1824  disappeared, 
and  darkness  and  anarchy  again  settled 
over  Central  America.  Subsequent  events 
must  form  the  subject  of  another  article, 
in  which  we  shall  trace  the  further  course 
of  that  implacable  contest  between  Ser- 
vilism and  Liberalism,  the  origin  of  which 
we  have  pointed  out,  and  which,  aggravate 
ed  by  foreign  interventionj  is  stiU  going  on 
in  most  of  the  Spanish  American  Republics, 
and  of  which  discords  and  revolutions  are 
the  deplorable  fruits. 
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MR.  E.  G.  SQUIER.  CHARGE  D'AFFAIRES,  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


The  American  People  have  not  hitherto 
boned  themselves  with  the  afiairs  of  Eu- 
ropean   nations.      Notwithstanding   their 
sympathy  with  republican  reformers,  and 
proteetion   and  fiivor  extended  to  refu- 
gees and  exiles,  they  have   not,  as  yet, 
olEered  to  interfere,  or  to  arbitrate  with  au- 
thority,   between    nations    or  parties  on 
the  other  side  of   the  Atlantic.     Their 
ftrbetrance  has  been  dictated  by  motiyes 
of  pradence,  for  the    most  part.     The 
poHey  of   Washington  was  held  to  be  a 
^       neeenary  and  strictly  prudential  policy ; 
neeeasary  for  the  safety  and  unimpeded 
ffowth  of  Ihe  young  Republic,  and  pru- 
^t  in  yiew  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  what 
night  be  the  vnshes  and  intentions  of  the 
people  themselyes,  in  other  countries,  where 
the  doctrines  of  liberty  and  human  right 
htd  not  then,  and  perhaps  may  not  for 
sges  to  come,  obtain  a  solia  footing  with  the 
noltitiide.    The  neutrality  of  America  has 
been,  also,  carefully  maintained,  in  order 
that  the  emigration  of  republicans  to  this 
eomtry  may  not  be  impeded  by  any  jea- 
lousy on  the  part  of  the  European  powers. 
In  return  for  this  forbearance  on  our 
part,  it  has  been  our  expectation,  and  de- 
mand, that  the  European  powers  should 
reciprocate,  by  abstaining  from  interfer- 
ence between  ourselyes  and  sister  rcpub- 
liea  upon  the  northern  American  Conti- 
■eat.     It  has  been  expected  and  demand- 
ed, that  the  powers  of  Europe  shall  abstain 
from  pushing  conquests  upon  the  northern 
eoatinent     England  alone  has  chosen  to 
make  herself  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
For  nuiny  years,  by  a  system  of  alternate 
intrigue  and  yiolence,  she  has  been  pos- 
fleuing  herself  of  the  richest  parts  of  the 
eoatinent,  south  of  Mexico. 

In  the  Texas  affidr,  EngUnd  OTcrshot  her 


mark,  by  a  too  hasty  recognition  of  that  re- 
public ;  a  measure  by  which  she  hoped  to 
ingratiate  herself  with  the  Texans,  and  pro- 
mote her  own  schemes  of  conquest,  but  by 
which  she  justified  Texas,  and  dopriyed 
herselftof  the  wished  for  opportunity  of  in- 
terference. Neyertheless,  by  the  seizure 
of  Roatan,  an  island  which  commands  the 
Gulf  of  Honduras,  by  hor  attempts  upon 
the  Island  of  Tigre,  upon  the  other  side, 
by  which  she  hoped  to  become  undisputed 
master  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  by  her  oc- 
cupation of  the  Mosquito  country,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Balize,  she  has  already  made 
a  clear  manifestation  of  her  designs ;  which 
are  no  less,  than  to  master  all  communica- 
tions between  the  two  oceans,  and  finally 
to  regulate,  for  her  own  advantage,  the 
trade  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  be- 
tween the  two  shores  of  the  New  World. 
The  regions  of  which  Great  Britain  has  al- 
ready possessed  herself  are  some  of  the  rich- 
est in  the  world,  and  exceed  in  extent,  the 
entire  area  of  New  England. 

England,  we  are  credibly  informed,  will 
not  object  to  the  purchase  of  Cuba  by  the 
United  States  !  No,  indeed  !  she  is  ^nlling 
to  concede  that,  if  she  is  permitted  quiet- 
ly to  possess  herself  of  territories  of  much 
greater  value  to  herself.  England  does 
not  wish  to  purchase,  or  possess,  Cuba; 
since  if  she  did  so,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  her  to  liberate  the  Cuban  slaves.  That 
Island  would  thus  become  a  bill  of  expense 
to  England.  But  to  possess  territories 
not  encumbered  with  a  species  of  property, 
which  it  is  the  present  necessity  of  Eng- 
land to  destroy,  whenever  it  falls  under 
hor  power,  she  is  sufficiently  eager.  The 
operations  of  Endand  in  India  are  too  far 
removed  to  be  tausen  cognizance  of  by  the 
people  of  America.    The  favorite  doctrine 
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of  the  Balance  of  Power  is  indeed  fully  il- 
lustrated there, — England  in  one  scale,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  other — but  it 
is  quite  out  of  oxu*  range  of  vision.  In 
America,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  see  and 
understand  the  operation  of  this  mighty 
quibble. 

The  natural  remedy,  on  our  part,  is,  of 
course,  to  adopt  the  same  doctrine.  Ame- 
rica in  one  scale,  and  all  the  world  in  the 
other.  While  the  people  of  America  are 
the  most  industrious  and  peaceable,  they 
are  at  the  same  time  the  most  warlike  and 
adventurous  in  the  world.  The  best  ar- 
mies, the  best  officers,  the  largest  resources, 
the  greatest  ardor  and  perseverance,  will 
of  course  be  acknowledged  ours; — our 
land  rings  from  end  to  end  with  martial 
sounds  ;  every  American  is  the  defender  of 
freedom  and  of  his  country,  and  hf  needs 
only  to  adopt  firom  England  her  favorite 
doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power, — the  right 
of  seizing  and  holding,  whatever  can  be 
seized  and  held, — to  make  him  the  scourge 
and  terror  of  the  world.  Americans,  and 
Republicans  generally,  dislike  a  defensive 
position.  It  is  safer  to  aggress  than  to 
apologize.  It  is  better  to  oe  over  jea- 
lous and  regardful  of  one's  own  rights  and 
interests,  even  to  the  degree  of  encroach- 
ment, than  to  appear,  or  to  be,  remiss  and 
timid ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  to  be  wondered 
at,  that,  with  all  our  imitations  of  the 
manners  and  opinions  of  the  better  class  in 
England, we  have  not  carried  our  imitation 
a  step  farther,  to  be  consistent,  and  adopted 
her  political  doctrine,  of  conquest  and  bal- 
ance of  power.  We  submit  it  to  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
whether  it  might  not  be  well  for  us,  her 
humble  imitators,  and  younger  brothers,  to 
carry  our  imitation  of  England,  the  model 
country  of  the  world,  a  little  further } — 
England  is  very  successful ;  why  should  not 
we  be  Diore  so  ?  We  have  more  men, 
more  money,  and  a  better  position;  our 
successes  might  be  proportionately  greater. 
Jesting  apart,  we  are  bound  by  honor,  as 
well  as  by  paramount  interests,  to  stave  off 
all  attempts  of  a  foreign  and  uncongenial 
power,  to  fasten  upon  the  southern  part  of 
this  continent.  Were  the  great  railroad, 
projected  by  Mr.  Whitney,  completed,  we 
might  suffer  the  insult,  to  bo  spared  the 
trouble  ;  but  as  we  are  situated  at  present, 
it  is  really  alarming  to  see  our  only  safe 


communication  with  California  and  Oregon, 
commanded  by  the  forts  and  navies  of  our 
sole  rival ;  and  annoying  indeed  it  is,  to 
learn  from  common  rumor,  that  an  English 
minister  at  Washington  not  only  has  the 
assurance,  (to  use  a  mild  phrase,)  to  warn 
our  government  against  a  modification  of 
the  tariff,  least  it  might  occasion  *'*'  unplea- 
sant feelings,"  or  disagreeable  sensations, 
we  forget  which,  in  the  susceptible  bosom , 
(pocket.^)  of  Mr.  Bull,  but  soon  after  to 
hear  of  "influences,"  Heaven  save  the 
mark !  attempted  by  this  very  formidable 
plenipotentiary,  to  oust  our  American 
Charge  d 'Affaires  from  the  very  point  which 
he  has  defended,  with  all  the  patriotism  and 
gallantry  of  a  true  American,  against  the 
aggressions  of  Great  Britain  herself. 

England  seems  of  late  to  have  an  almost 
ubiquitous  presence  in  our  af^rs.  First 
we  hear  of  her  in  Texas,  trying  to  effect  a 
separation  of  that  Republic  from  its  natu- 
ral allies.  A  few  months  after,  British 
ships  made  their  appearance,  a  little  too 
late,  at  San  Francisco,  after  the  American 
flag  had  been  run  up.  Now  she  is  at 
Roatan,  and  has  seized  upon  the  island 
that  commands  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  trade  between  New  York  and  Califor- 
nia. Rumors  now  come  to  us,  that  the 
Disunionists  of  the  South  are  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  Great  Britidn,  and  that 
that  very  respectable  power  is  quite  &vorable 
to  their  designs ;  nay,  that  Southern  English 
proprietors  have  advised  the  separation. 
Soon  after  we  hear  of  gentlemanly  cautions 
to  our  government,  against  altering  our 
tariff,  and  of  the  unpleasant  feeling  such  a 
measure  might  excite  in  England,  &c.,  &c. 
This  is  really  being  a  great  deal  too  busy. 
It  excites  "  unpleasant  feelings,"  — very ! 

Come  we  now  to  the  subject  of  this  ar^ 
tide,  namely,  to  the  life  and  conduct  of  n 
gentleman,  who  has  been  made,  by  cir- 
cumstances and  his  proper  duty,  the  rcpre* 
sentative  of  American  rights,  and  of  tho 
American  doctrine,  in  regard  to  foreign 
conquest  on  this  continent. 

Tne  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  in 
the  town  of  Bethlehem,  Albany  County^ 
New  York,  on  the  17thof  June,  1821.  He 
is  consequently,  not  yet  30  years  of  age, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  American  people  n 
the  spirit  of  youth,  and  it  is  natural  and 
becoming  that  the  enthusiasm,  the  oouragtt 
and  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  nation 
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should  be  represented  by  those  forward 
and  fortunate  spirits  to  whom  youth  is  only 
an  advantage. 

Mr.  Squier  is  the  sixth  in  descent  from 
Samuel  Squier,  the  friend  and  Auditor*  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  afterward  his  first 
lieutenant.  The  sons  of  Samuel,  to  wit, 
Philip  and  Samuel,  emigrated  to  America 
after  the  restoration,  and  settled  first  in 
Boston,  but  removed  afterward  to  Connec- 
ticut. They  were  among  the  first,  and  the 
most  active  and  influential,  in  resisting  the 
aggressions  of  the  mother  country. 

Philip  Squier,  the  great  grandfather  of 
the  present  representative  of  the  family, 
was  an  officer  under  Wolcot,  in  that  most 
brilliant  military  enterprize  of  our  colonial 
lustory,  the  capture  of  Lewisburgh ;  his  son 
Ephraim  Squier,  was  among  the  earliest 
and  most  efficient  movers  in  the  Revolution. 
He  was  the  next  neighbor  and  bosom  friend 
of  Colonel  Knowlton,  (who  afterward  fell 
ttHarlaem  heights,)  and  fought  by  his  side, 
Mcond  in  command,  at  Bunker's  hill. 
Ephraim  Squier  and  Knowlton  were 
amoDf  the  last  of  those  sturdy  patriots  who 
defeDQcd  the  memorable  retreat  from  Bun- 
ker's hill,  when  the  rear  of  the  American 
trmy,  after  expending  their  last  shot,  was 
rfowly  forced  from  the  heights  by  the 
nperior  force  of  the  British.  He  served 
*uo  as  a  captain,  in  that  devoted  Con- 
Bicttout  regiment,  which  made  its  way 
ihnmgh  the  forest  of  the  Kcnnebeck, 
vnder  Arnold,  and  emerged  in  the  dead 
<tfwmter,  half  naked  and  almost  fambhcd, 
i^re  the  astonished  garrison  of  Quebec. 
He,  too,  was  one  of  that  little  band  which 
&^t  out  the  live  long  winter  day, 
aoA  the  storm  of  battle  and  the  ele- 
B^ts,  against  overwhelming  odds,  in 
4e  narrow  streets  of  the  rock-built 
^.  That  expedition  was  perhaps  the 
Jwit  boldly  conceived  and  bravely  ex- 
ited of  any  undertaken  during  tlie  war, 
tad  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  country, 
^  upon  the  enemy,  by  showing  the  spirit 
^d  resolution  of  the  colonists. 
At  Saratoga,  the  remnant  of  this  force 

Sin  met  the  enemy,  with  better  success, 
e  Connecticut  regiment  moved  down 
fiom  the  hills  of  Stillwater,  and  made  that 
&Qoa8  charge  upon  the  British  camp  which 
tamed  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

*  See  Appendix,  A. 


Sharing  in  the  confidence  and  personal 
friendship  of  Putnam,  Webb,  and  Parsons, 
and  entrusted  by  Washington  with  secret 
services  of  danger  and  responsibility.  Cap- 
tain Squier  served  out  the  war,  and  then 
returned  to  his  farm ;  where  he  resumed  his 
original  and  humble  callinp;,  happy  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  discharged  his  duty 
to  his  country.  He  died  in  1842,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety  seven  years.  He 
was  a  man  respected  and  beloved  by  those 
who  knew  him. 

The  father  of  our  friend  is,  and  has  been 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  well  known 
by  his  pious  labors  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  state  and  of  Vermont.  His  circum- 
stances did  not  allow  him  to  give  his  chil- 
dren an  expensive  education,  and  as  is 
customary  in  such  cases,  his  son  was  per-, 
mitted  to  cam  his  own  education,  by  in- 
structing others  in  winter,  and  doing  the 
work  of  a  farm  laborer  in  the  summer's 
vacations.  He  thus  acquired  what  he  knows, 
by  his  own  well  applied  industry  ;  and  has 
prudence  and  industry, — the  best  inherit- 
ance of  his  fathers, — ^much  more  to  thank, 
than  fortune. 

Our  friend  distinguished  himself,  at  school, 
by  the  same  insight  into  human  nature  and 
aptitudo  in  dealing  with  men, — a  quality 
supported  by  courage,  and  a  thoroughly 
cheerful  and  active  temperament, — 
which  has  since  been  the  cause  of  his 
remarkable  success  as  a  diplomatist.  For 
an  American  diplomatist,  who  has  to  con- 
tend with  so  much  dull  cunning  and  preten- 
tious pride,  we  can  think  of  no  qualities 
more  admirable  than  a  cheerful,  and 
peculiarly  American,  self-reliance, and  con- 
tempt of  exterior  and  superficial  distinc- 
tions. To  this  Mr.  S<|uior  adds  a  facile 
and  agrcenblc  style,  in  speaking  and  writ- 
ing, well  adapted  for  the  detail  of  publio 
business  and  for  political  argument.  An 
almost  intuitive  talent  in  the  mathematics 
and  geometry  were  all  that  was  needed  to 
make  our  friend  what  he  has  since  become, 
the  topographer,  and  the  political  defender y. 
of  regions  hitherto  but  little  known,  but 
which  are  now  beginning  to  attract  the  at- 
tention and  excite  the  cupidity  of  several 
powerful  nations. 

Weary  of  the  laborious  and  inactive  life  of 
a  teacher,  Mr.  Squier  qualified  himself  for 
the  duties  of  a  civil  engineer,  but  was 
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prevcDtcd  by  the  financial  diBasters  of 
1837-^  and  9,  from  turning  this  new 
knowledge  to  account.  In  1841,  without 
money  and  without  friends,  he  went  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  city  of  Albany,  and  there 
became  a  writer  for  the  daily  press,  and 
wrote  for  the  party  of  prison  reform,  in 
their  paper,  the  "  New  York  State  Me- 
chanic." He  became,  though  not  recog- 
nized as  such,  the  virtual  editor  of  that 
print :  which  exercised  a  great  influence  in 
accomplishing  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
established.  The  very  able  documents 
prepared  by  the  commission  of  the  State 
Mechanics'  Association,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Executive,  on  the  state  of  our  prisons, 
were  principally  from  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Squier.  l«'rom  these  reports  the  principal 
arguments  in  favor  of  prison  reform  were 
chiefly  taken  by  the  press.  In  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Mechanic  Societies  Mr. 
Squier  discovered  that  talent  by  which  he 
was  afterward  distinguished  as  a  party 
manager,  in  the  great  election  of  1844. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time,  while  un- 
dergoing great  responsibility  and  perform- 
ing labors  that  would  have  destroyed  any 
but  the  most  active  constitution,  corres- 
ponding for  several  papers,  and  writing 
extensively  for  the  Monthly  Magazines, 
and  even  attempting  to  establish  for  him- 
self a  literary  magazine,  in  Albany,  our 
friend  struggled  with  every  degree  of 
poverty  and  privation. 

The  struggle  of  the  mechanics  for  prison 
reform  proved  to  be  successful,  and  the 
paper,  having  been  established  solely  for 
the  attainment  of  that  object,  was  discon- 
tinued. Mr.  Squier,  being  consequent- 
ly without  employment  threw  together 
a  mass  of  information  which  he  had  collect- 
ed, into  a  volume  upon  China.  The  Bri- 
tish proceedings  at  Canton  exciting  at  that 
time  much  attention,  the  work  sold  well, 
but,  as  usual,  with  small  profit  to  its  author. 

Up  to  this  time,  although  known  as  an 
inflexible  whig,  Mr.  Squier  had  taken  no 
open  part  in  politics.  Sundry  spicy  arti- 
cles of  his,  for  the  newspapers,  anonymous- 
ly published,  had,  indeed,  attracted  some 
attention,  and  the  secret  of  their  authorship 
leaked  out  among  the  managers.  This 
was  in  1843,  just  previous  to  the  great 
struggle  of  '44.  Van  Buren  was  employ- 
ing the  entire  force  of  his  party  to  secure  a 
second  nomination,  and  both  parties  pre- 


pared themselves  fbr  one  of  ibe  Bererest 
political  contests  which  this  oounfcry  ever 
witnessed. 

The   State  elections  of  the  Spring  of 
1844  were  esteemed  to  be  of  vital  import- 
ance, from  the  prestige  which  it  was  sup- 
posed their  result  woidd  give  to  the  suc- 
cessful party.    The  strangle  was  to  be  be- 
gun in  Connecticuti  andVaQ  Buren  had 
resolved  to  carry  that  little  state,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  objection  of  nan^availa' 
bUity^  made  against  him,  was  unfounded ; 
and  to  show,  &rther,  that  his  anti-tariff 
letters  had  not  weakened  him  in  the  North. 
From  want  of  efficiency  in  the  Whig  orga- 
nization and  Whig  press,    in  Connecti- 
cut, that  State  had  for  many  years  given 
loco-foco  majorities,  and  the  abc^tionists, 
now  become  a  party,  had  drawn  around 
them  a  considerable  number  of  conscien- 
tious Whigs.     Under  these  cironmstances, 
the  active   Whigs  of  Conneoticnt  deter- 
mined to  redeem  their  State,  and  to  strike 
the  first  victorious  blow.     It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  fearless  and  efficient  press 
should  be  established.  In  seeking  for  an  edi* 
tor  they  fixed  upon  Mr.  Squier,  and  invit- 
ed him  to  Hartford ;  where,  in  the  month  of 
November,  he  issued  the  first  number  of 
the   Hartford    Journal,  with   the   wjrds, 
''Henry   Clay,  our  first,  last  and  odIj 
choice,"  inscribed  above  itis  columns.    Mr. 
Squier  engaged  in  this  work  with  an  en- 
ergy   ana    impetuosity    which    surpass- 
ed all  expectation,  and  even  gave  <^enee 
to  the   tunid   and  the    moderate.     The 
struggle  on  the  side  of  the  Whigs  was  no 
longer  one  of  defence,  as  had  been  cnstoin- 
ary  ;  the  editor  of  the  ''  Hartford  Journal'' 
did  not  understand,  or  would  not  practise, 
the  soft  arts  of  a^  apolo^st.     The  mea- 
sures of  the  opposite  party  were  vehement- 
ly attacked  and  condemned.     The  yourg 
men  of  the   State  were  roused,  and  tbe 
entire     State  organized    in   Clay  clubs, 
by  the  advice  and  under  the  ordering  hand 
of  the  leader  in  that  briUiant  conflict.  The 
Western     custom    of     ^' stump    speak- 
ing" was  now  introduced  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  during  the  whole   winter,  poli- 
tical   meetings   were  held  almost   week- 
ly in  every  township  and  oven  in  eveij 
hamlet  of  the  State.    Our  editor  was  al^ 
the  original  suggester  of  these  meetingf. 
He  devoted  the  ibest  hours  of  the  daj  to 
editing  his  paper,  and  rode  out  nightly  to 
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8ome  meeting,  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of 

Hartford.     A  canvass  of  the   State  was 

made,  so  complete  that  on  the  night  pre- 

yious  to  the  election,  on  the  second  of  April, 

it  was  annoimced  with  confidence,  not  only 

that  a  majority  would  be  given  for  the 

Whigs,  but  even  the  very  number  of  that 

majority,  within  100  votes ;   a  result,  the 

Biost  perfect  ever  known,  and  absolutely 

mrpassing  in  accuracy  the  enumeration  of 

t  census.     The  knowledge  of  this  result 

WIS  attained  by  the  personal  correspondence 

of  our  editor,  in  whose  desk  might  be  seen, 

oa  that  evening,  the  written  evidence  of  the 

leeolt.  Practical  politicians  will  understand 

hj  what  enormous  labor  it  must  have  been 

eolleeted.     We  may  see,  by  this  instance, 

W  the  qualities  of  men  are  transmitted 

from  fatiier  to  son,  and  what  inestimable 

service  micht  have  been  rendered  by  such  an 

atent  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  the  time  of 

the  Revolution.     During  the  whole  of  this 

eoDtest,  the  democracy  struggled  with  the 

tOfBtgj  of  desperation.     The  experienced 

igents  of  Van  fiuren,  skilled  in  his  artful 

tutics,  swarmed  everywhere ;  but  they  were 

ibreed  by  the  tactics  of  our  editor   into  a 

defensive  position,  which  in  politics  is,  per- 

bpstlways,  a  disadvantageous  one.  Mcan- 

whfle,  the  journal  was  scattered  broad-cast 

imong  the  people ;  its  press  rested  not 

ijght  nor  day ;  it  was  to  be  found  in  almost 

^eiy  house  in  the  State,  and  is  conceded 

|o  have  been  the  most  efficient  instrument 

m  that  extraordinary  contest. 

The  course  of  these  events  was  closely 
observed  by  politicians,  of  all  parts  of  the 
I'^Dion ;  on  the  final  result  depended  all 
their  hopes  for  the  future.     If  the  loco- 
fceos  triumphed,  and  upon  those  broad, 
National,  issues,  which  had  been  brought 
brward  at  the  first,  and  upon  which,  by 
^tual  consent,  the  campaign  was  to  be 
tonducted,  it  was  conceded  that  the  nonii- 
^tion  and  election  of  Van  Burcn  were  ine- 
^table.     If  the  Whigs  succeeded,  on  the 
*ther  hand,  their  success  in  the  nation  was 
^med  to  be  certain.     It  was,  therefore, 
^ni  without  high  hope  on  one  side,  and  per- 
^bation  on  the  other,  that  the  announce- 
ment was  copied  from  the  ''Journal,'' a 
&W  days  previous  to  the  election,  that ''  the 
'^olt  waa  no  longer  doubtful,  and  that  it 
^his  now  certain  that  the  Whigs  would 
^rrj  the  State,  by  a  majority  of  at  least 
^lOOO  votes."    The  election  showed  the 


largest  popular  vote  ever  cast  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  and  confirmed  the  predic- 
tions of  our  editor. 

Those  whose  political  recollections  ^ 
back  to  that  time,  will  remember  the  wild 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  result  in  Con- 
necticut was  received  by  the  Whigs  of  the 
Union.  Nor  will  those  who  were  present 
forget  the  deluge  of  flowers  which  fell  upon 
the  delegation  of  Whig  Youns  Men  from 
Connecticut,  who  occupied  the  place  of 
honor,  in  the  great  Whig  National  Con- 
vention of  YouDg  Men,  which  met  at  Bal- 
timore the  May  following,  when  they  were 
escorted  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of 
that  city. 

It  was  universally  conceded  at  the  time, 
that  to  the  system  of  tactics  and  organiza- 
tion which  was  introduced  by  the  editor  of 
the  ''Journal,"  and  to  the  influence  of  that 
paper,  the  Whig  successes  in  Connecticut 
were,  in  great  part,  attributable. 

This  struggle  settled  the  question,  and 
locofocoism,  although  it  triumphed  in  the 
Union,  was  too  thoroughly  beaten  to  make 
much  fight  in  Connecticut,  at  the  Presiden- 
tial election. 

Early  in  1845,  Mr.  Squier  accepted  an 
offer  to  become  the  editor  of  the  "  Scioto 
Gazette,"  published  at  Chillicothe,  in  Ohio 
— the  former  State  paper,  and  the  oldest 
newspaper  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  In 
going  to  Ohio,  he  was  greatly  influenced  by 
a  desire  to  investigate  the  antiquities  of  tlio 
Mississippi  Valley,  of  which  the  accounts 
were  as  yet  vague  and  imperfect.  For  this, 
the  intervals  of  a  weekly  newspaper  allowed 
him  ample  time.  He  then  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  gentleman  who  had  paid 
some  attention  to  tlie  subject,  and  after- 
wards engaged  with  him  in  the  systematic 
investigation  of  the  monuments  of  the 
entire  West.  The  results  of  these  re- 
searches are  now  partially  before  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Contribu- 
tions to  Knowledge,"  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institute. 

In  the  fall  of  1846,  Mr.  Squier  was 
elected  Clerk  to  the  Ohio  Representatives, 
and  resigned  his  editorial  duties.  He  then 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  scientific  pur<» 
suits. 

These  brought  him  early  in  connection 
with  many  eminent  men,  of  kindred  tastes, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  P^urope. — 
Among  these  was  the  late  Albert  Galiutic 
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witli  whom  lie  corresponded,  and  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy,  up  to  the  period  of  Mr. 
Gallatin's  decease.  Before  the  publication 
of  the  great  work  on  American  Antiquities, 
of  which  he  was  the  author,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  many  learned  societies  here 
and  abroad,  besides  receiving  the  honorary 
degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  University  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  S.  may  take  a  just  pride 
in  numbering  such  men  as  Humboldt  and 
Jomard  amongst  his  correspondents. 

Humboldt  says,  that,  "  with  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's Crania  Americana^  the  work  of  Mr. 
Squier  constitutes  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution ever  made  to  the  archeology  and 
ethnology  of  America." 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  has  just  pub- 
lished the  results  of  Mr.  S.'s  Exploration 
of  the  ''  Aboriginal  Monuments  of  New 
York,"  and  an  eminent  publishing  house 
have  in  press  a  more  philosophical  work  on 
the  monuments  and  mythological  systems 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  conti- 
nent, by  the  same  author, — ^which  takes  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  matters  of 
which  it  treats,  than  any  work  hitherto 
attempted. 

After  the  election  of  General  Taylor, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  further  and  more 
successful  prosecution  of  archeological  in- 
•quiries,  his  friends  urged  upon  the  Presi- 
■dent  the  appointment  of  Mr.  S.  as  Minister 
to  Central  America, — a  country  fruitful  in 
remains  of  the  highest  order  of  aboriginal 
arts.  And,  with  a  liberal  comprehension  of 
the  matter,  and  acting  upon  the  same  en- 
lightened policy  which  sent  Botta  to  Nine- 
veh, and  Washington  Irving  to  Spain, 
General  Taylor  made  the  appointment, 
•during  the  first  month  of  his  administration. 
This  was  the  Jirst  diplomatic  appointment 
made  by  General  Taylor.  Among  the  gen- 
tlemen exerting  themselves  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Squier, — and  the  application  was  made  on 
grounds  superior  to  mere  party  considera- 
tions,— may  be  named  Prcscott,  the  histo- 
rian of  Spain ;  Sparks,  Everett,  Gallatin, 
Irving,  Stephens,  Potter,  Lieber,  Morton, 
Bradish,  Butler,  Trumbull,  Anthony,  (of 
R.  I.,)  Bebb,  (of  Ohio,)  Lawrence,  &c., 
&c.,  —  "an  array  of  supporters,"  says 
the  National  Intelligencer,  in  announcing 
the  appointment,  "  as  we  happen  to  know, 
at  once  imposing  and  irresistable." 


The  political  importance  of  the  mission 
confided  to  Mr.  Squier,  has  but  lately  be- 
come apparent  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  unnecessary,  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  to  say,  what  all  the  world 
knows,  that  Mr.  Squier  became  ih%Jirtt  de- 
fender  of  American  interests  and  honor,  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  was  the  first  to 
rouse  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  Republics 
of  the  Isthmus  against  the  open  aggresaoDS 
and  secret  designs  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  official  duties,  Mr. 
Squier  pursued  his  favorite  investigatioDS, 
with  signal  success.  The  results  will,  by 
and  by,  be  given  to  the  public.  A  number 
of  interesting  monuments  have  already  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States,  and  are  oepo- 
sited  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

A  variety  of  articles  on  matters  con- 
nected with  these  researches  have  appeared 
in  the  scientific  journals  of  this  countYyand 
Europe.  Several  papers  on  New  Mexico, 
the  Traditions  of  the  Algonquins,  Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  &c.,  including  a  Review  of 
the  Mosquito  question,  have  appeared  in 
this  journal. 

As  a  true  representative  of  free  institn- 
tions,  Mr.  Squier  has  exerted  a  powerftl 
conciliatory  influence  upon  the  people  of 
the  Southern  part  of  tbis  continent,  aoJ 
the  formation  of  the  new  Confederation  of 
the  States  of  the  Centre,  is  due  to  his  direct 
exertions. 

A  review  of  the  country,  its  topography, 
and  resources,  together  with  a  report  on  the 
route,  and  practicability,  of  the  proposed 
canal,  constituted  one  of  the  preliminarj 
despatches  sent  by  our  Charge  d' Affaires  to 
the  Department  of  State,  at  Washington. 
It  has  been  ordered  to  be  printed,  by  Con- 
gres,  and  will  shortly  appear.  We  venture 
to  call  the  attention  of  those  entrusted  with 
the  delicate  task  of  appointing  men  to  fo- 
reign missions,  to  the  importance  of  ecleci- 
ing  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  collect 
and  transmit  such  information  ;  and,  above 
all,  to  secure  and  retain  the  services  of  such 
as  are  zealous  for  Republican  institution?, 
and  active  in  promoting  amicable  and  y^'^ 
fitable  intercourse  between  our  own  andtbe 
sister  Republics  of  the  Continent. 


Mr.  B.  G.  Squier. 
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Cromwell's  "  auditor,"  this  revo- 
7  worthy  was  no  idle  adherent  of 
ise  which  he  espoused.  He  was 
«he  very  first  to  improve,  and  carry 
A  local  organization,  which  under  the 

"  Committees  of  Public  Safety," 
3d  80  important  an  influence  in  con- 
Jig  public  opinion,  and  in  securing 
icert  of  action,  without  which  the 
on  would  have  been  a  failure. 
ivass  of  his  own  town,  made  by  the 
iter,  is  still  in  existence,  and  gives 
le  and  political  bias  of  every  person 

of  bearing  arms  in  the  township, 
triotfl  who  could  be  entrusted  with 
fidential  communications  of  the  su- 
vt  Metropolitan  Committees  are  spe- 
oted,  and  not  less  than  six  gradua- 
f  patriotism  are  indicated  before 
I  at  the  ultimate  Tor^.  The  dan- 
le  feared  from  the  Tories,  it  seems, 
mated  by  their  intellectual  abilities, 
h&n  by  their  position,  doings,  or  by 
tivity.  Thus  "  J.  B."  is  marked, 
man,  not  active,  but  must  bo 
to."  "  R.  M.  rank  but  noisy — ^a 
f  no  fear  of  him."  Only  one  was 
ted  as  ''  able,  rank,  and  fearless," 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  was 
the  very  night  when  the  resolution 
nst  to  the  death"  reached  the  Town 
ttee  of  Safety. 

a  nngular  fact,  that  although  the 
M  were,  for  some  years  baforo  the 
it,  on  the  verge  of  revolution,  yet, 
lot  until  "  the  blood  of  their  brethren 
load  to  heaven,"  that  they  entirely 
>ff  their  loyalty.  Thas,  we  find  the 
lier  under  notice,  as  late  as  August 
[proposing  and  carrying,  in  general 

meeting,"  the  following  preamble 
solutions,  which  as  an  interesting 
tractive  illustration  of  revolutionary 
ire  insert  entire  : — 

DECLARATION. 

!,  the  good  people  of  Ashford,  of  the 
of  Windham,  and  Colony  of  Connec- 
sing  seriously  afTected  with  the  consi- 
i  of  the  alarming  situation  of  the 
an  colonies  and  plantations  in  general, 


and  being  roused  by  the  late  unconstitutional 
attempts  on  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  by  blocking  up  theharbor  of  Boston  in  par- 
ticular ;  and  considering  that  province  as  only 
suffering  first  in  the  cause  ot  liberty, — (God 
only  knows  which  will  be  next ! ) ;  and  being 
unable  to  conceive  how  any  creature,  although 
a  king,  can  be  invested  with  a  power  to  des- 
troy sacred  liberty,  the  richest  gift  of  a  kind 
Creator, — 

"  Voted,  That  we  be  loyal  and  true  subjects 
of  his  Majesty,  George  the  3rd.,  and  as  such, 
resolve  to  defend  virtuous  Liberty,  the  bul- 
wark of  the  English  constitution,  and  we 
declare,  that  in  so  doing,  we  do  seek  the  pre- 
servation of  his  Majesty^s  crown  and  dignity, 
and  the  well-being  of  every  true  Englishman. 

"  Voted,  That  we  heartily  commiserate  with 
our  distressed  brethren  at  Boston,  and  are  wil- 
ling to  cast  in  our  mite,  to  help,  relieve,  com- 
fort and  assist  them,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
hold  out ;  reminding  them  also,  that  struggles 
for  Freedom  are  glorious  struggles ! 

*'  Voted, — ^That  we  will  umte  in  the  good 
measures  that  may  be  adopted  b}*^  the  General 
Congress  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  in  Septem- 
ber next,  and  do  the  utvwst  in  our  power  to 
encourage  industry  and  our  own  manufac' 
tures  !  ! 

"  Voted, — That  we  do  now  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee, to  correspond  and  confer  with  similar 
Committees  of  the  towns  of  this  or  the  neigh- 
boring colonies,  respecting  the  matters  afore- 
said, and  to  take  subscriptions  for  the  benefit 
of  our  distressed  brothers  of  Boston,  and  to 
transmit  the  same  to  the  Overseers  of  the  out- 
raged inhabitants  of  said  town. 

"  Fo^fti,— That  the  Town  Clerk  be  directed 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  above  proceedings 
to  the  Selectmen  of  Boston,  and  to  the  printer 
of  the  New  London  Gazette,  directing  him  to 
print  the  same.*^ 

The  above  was  passed  in  full  meeting 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  sym- 
pathy of  the  good  people  of  Ashford,  for 
their  Boston  brothers,  was  of  a  practical 
kind;  and  their  understanding  of  what 
constitutes  true  independence  is  shown  in 
their  resolution,  ''  to  encourage  industry 
and  their  own  manufactures,'*'*  The  apos- 
tles of  the  fallacy  miscalled  "  Free  Trade" 
would  have  found  few  followers  among  the 
sturdy,  sound-thinking,  republican  yeoman- 
ry of  revolutionary  Conneoticat. 
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Some  time  ago,  Thomas  Carlyle  pub- 
lished, in  Frazer's  Magazine,  an  article, 
entitled,  "Thirty-five  Unpublished  Letters 
of  Cromwell,"  which  was  reprinted  in 
Littell's  Living  Age,  in  this  country.  That 
these  letters  were  genuine,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  family  of  Mr.  E.  G. 
Squier,  oy  whom  a  portion  oi  the  letters 
were  communicated  to  Mr.  Carlyle.  "Au- 
ditor Squier,"  who  fi^es  largely  in  these 
letters,  is  the  identical  SamuelSquier,  the 
ancestor  of  our  Charg6.  Mr.  Carlyle,  in 
a  letter  to  that  gentleman,  remarks,  in  his 
rough,  humorous,  way,  upon  the  transmis- 
sion of  certain  qualities  or  the  traits  of  the 
^'  rebel,"  which  he  detects  in  his  cores- 
pondent. 

A  very  specious  critic  in  some  London 
magazine,  undertook  to  show  that  these 
same  "  Thirty-five  Letters "  had  been 
palmed  off  upon  Carlyle  for  a  jest,  and 
were  utterly  modem,  and  fabricated  for 
the  express  purpose  of  gulling  the  English 
"  Hero  worsnipper."  It  is  mghly  agreea- 
ble to  ourselves  to  be  made  sure  of  their 
authenticity. 

To  freshen  the  recollection  of  the  reader, 
we  reproduce  two  of  the  most  important  of 
thes3  letters ;  for  the  rest,  our  want  of  space 
obliges  us  to  refer  the  curious  to  the  origi- 
nals in  Littell. 

NO.  XXXV. 

"  Comet  Auditor  Squier,  it  would  appear  by 
my  correspondent's  recolitctions  of  the  lost 
journal^  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  for  his 
conduct  in  Naseby  light :  '  he  afterwards  got 
wounded  in  Wales  or  Cornwall ;  place  named 
Turo.  I  think,'  —  undoubtedly  at  Truro  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  ensuine  autumn.  Here,  next 
spring,  1645-6,  while  the  service  is  like  to  be 
lighter,  he  decides  on  quitting  the  army  al- 
together. 

To  Lieutenant  Squier  at  his  Quarters,  Tavis- 

Um^:  These. 

3  March,  1645. 
"  Sir,  —  In  reply  to  tLo  Letter  I  got  this  mom- 
ng — I  am  sorry  you  *  so'  resolve  ;  for  I  had  got- 


»i. 


ten  you  your  CommissKm  as  Captain  from  1 
Lord  General,  and  waited  oi^y  your  coming 
give  it  to  you.  Think1wj|^f  this.  For  I  i 
tended  your  good  ;  as  I  hope  you  knew  my  mi 
thatwiee.  But  so  if  you  will,  —  I  will  not  hin< 
you.  For,  thaoks  be  given  to  God,  I  trust  now 
will  be  well  for  this  Nation ;  and  an  enduri 
Peace  be,  to  God  his  glory  and  our  prosperity. 
**  Now  there  is  between  you  and  me  some  rei 
oning.  Now  I  hope  to  be  in  London,  say  in  thi 
weeks,  if  God  speed  me  in  this  matter.  Call 
the  Speaker's,  and  I  will  pay  you  all  your  di 
Pray  send  me  a  List  of  the  Items,  for  guide  toi 
[for  me  to  guide.]  Let  me  know  what  I  a 
your  Brother  for  the  Wines  he  got  me  out  of  Spi 
to  my  mind.  —  Sir,  let  me  onee  more  wish  y 

*  would'  think  over  your  resolution,  that  I  m 
serve  you. — Your  friend, 

Olitee  CromwkiiL, 

"  Squier,  in  his  idle  moments,  has  exeevk 
on  this  sheet  a  rude  drawing  of  a  pen  a 
sword ;  very  rude  indeed ;  with  these  wore 

*  Ten  to  one  the  Feather  beats  the  Iron ;'  tt 
is  Squier's  endorsement  on  this  last  remaini 
letter  from  Oliver  Cromwell;    indicating 
nascent  purpose,  on  the  part  of  Squier,  ( 
quit  the  army  after  all. 

NO.  in. 

^^To  Mr,  Samuel  Sqwer  [subsequently  Goi 
net  and  Auditor  Squier.] 

London,  3  May,  1642. 

"  Dear  FnTEWD^ — I  heard  from  our  good  Priei 
W.  [  Wyman  ?]  how  zealous  in  the  good  Cao 
you  were.  Wo  are  all  alive  here,  and  sweatii 
hard  to  beat  those  Papists :  may  the  Lord  send 
His  holy  aid  to  overcome  them,  and  the  Dev 
who  seek  to  do  evil. 

**  Say  to  your  Friends  that  we  have  made  up  o 
Demands  to  the  control  of  the  Navy,  and  TYai 
bands  of  the  Counties'  Militia,  also  all  Forta  m 
Castles  ;  and,  with  God's  aid,  we  will  have  thi 
if  he  [the  King]  likes  or  dislikes.  For  he  is  mc 
shifty  every  day.  We  must  do  more  also,  unk 
he  does  that  which  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God  i 
man  and  his  people. 

"  I  shall  come  to  Oundle,  in  my  way  dowD.t] 
time  ;  as  I  learn  you  live  there  a  great  time  no 
So  may  you  prosper  in  all  your  undertakings,  i 
may  the  Lord  God  protect  and  watch  over  yc 
Let  them  all  know  our  mind. — ^From  your  ftiei 

O.C.- 
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CHAPTER  III. 


It  has  been  shown  that  the  system  of 
Adam  Smith  looks  to  concentration  with 
local  division  of  labor  ;  the  artisan  and  the 
agriculturist  taking  their  places  by  the  side 
of  etch  other.  Concentration  involves  in- 
crease of  population,  the  division  of  land, 
and  the  combined  action  of  man .  It  has  also 
Wn  shown,  that  the  system  of  the  modern 
British  school  looks  to  the  dispersion  of 

r        population  and  the  territorial  division  of 
l*oor,the  people  of  one  part  of  the  world  con- 
fioing themselves  to  agriculture,  while  those 
i       of  another  part  devote  themselves  chiefly  to 
^e  transport  and  conversion  of  the  products 
0^  agricultural  labor.      The  machinery  of 
^Uverrion  is  thus  centralized,  and  centra- 
*}^ati4m  and  depopulation  go  always  hand 
^  hand  with  each   other.      Depopulation 
^   accompanied,    necessarily,  by  diminu- 
**oo  in  the  number  of  owners  and  occu- 
pants of  land,  and  diminished  power  of  com- 
'^^nation  among  men. 

£oth  are  caSed  free-trade  systems,  yet 
*^ey  differ  in  every  point.  The  comer- 
■tone  of  the  one  is  found  in  the  power  of 
P^KiductioH^  while  that  of  the  other  is  found 
^  the  necessity  for  trude.  To  ascertain 
^liich  is  the  real  free-trade  one  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  enquiry. 

The  amount  of  injury  resulting  from  in- 

*^tierence  with  perfect  freedom  Is  depend- 

*^t  upon  the  importance  of  the  matter,  or 

^ing,  interfered  with.     The  prohibition  to 

^oJk  would    be    seriously    inconvenient, 

^tereas  a  similar  prohibition  of  dancing 

^ould  be  unimportant.     All  men  require 

^^  do  the  one,  while  to  none  Is  it  necessary 

^  do  the  other.     All  men  have  labor  to 

®^11,  while  few  require  to  purchase   nut- 

**^cg8.     The  trade  in  land,  whether  by  pur- 

^uase  and  sale,  or  by  arrangements  for  its 

pocapation,  is  immense,  while  that  in  silks 

^  comparatively  small.     Land  and  labor 
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are  the  groat  instruments  of  production, 
while  nutmegs  and  silks  are  among  their 
products.  An  interference  with  trade  in 
the  former  to  the  extent  of  one  per  cent, 
would  be  more  injurious  than  one  amount- 
ing to  a  hundred,  with  trade  in  the  latter. 

The  system  of  Dr.  Smith  looks  to  free- 
dom of  trade  in  the  instruments  of  produce 
tion^  while  that  of  the  modern  British 
school  limits  itself  to  freedom  of  trade  in 
their  products f  as  we  propose  now  to  show. 
That  done,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  real  free-trade  school. 

The  slave  does  not  sell  his  labor,  nor  does 
he  choose  his  master.  The  land  he  culti- 
vates is  undivided.  lie  and  his  fellow 
skvcs  work  together  in  gangs,  and  volun- 
tary association  is  unknown.  He 'is  a 
creature  of  nccessitij  and  as  such  is  man 
universally  treated  by  Mr.  M'Culloch. 

The  freeman  soils  his  labor  and  chooses 
his  employer.  The  land  he  cultivates  is 
divided  from  that  of  his  neighbor  man.  He 
combines  his  efforts  with  those  of  his  fel- 
low-men for  the  accomplishment  of  almost 
every  object  in  life.  He  is  a  being  of 
power  and  as  such  is  man  universally  re- 
garded by  Dr.  Smith. 

The  first  poor  cultivator  is  surrounded 
by  land  unoccupied.  The  more  of  it  at 
his  co7nmand  the  poorer  he  is.  Compel- 
led to  work  alone,  he  is  a  slave  to  his  neces- 
sities, and  he  can  neither  roll  nor  raise  a  log, 
with  which  to  build  himself  a  house.  He 
makes  hiinst^lf  a  hole  in  the  ground  which 
serves  in  lieu  of  one.  He  cultivates  the 
poor  soil  of  the  hills  to  obtain  a  little  com, 
with  which  to  eke  out  the  supply  of  food 
derived  from  snaring  the  game  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. His  winter's  supply  is  deposited 
in  another  hole,  liable  to  injury  from  the 
water  which  filters  through  the  light  soil 
into  which  alone  he  can  penetrate.  He  is 
23 
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in  hourly  danger  of  starvation.  At  length, 
however,  his  sons  grow  up.  They  com- 
bine their  exertions  with  his,  and  now  ob- 
tain something  like  an  axe  and  a  spade. 
They  can  sink  deeper  into  the  soil ;  and 
can  cut  logs,  and  build  something  like  a 
house.  They  obtain  more  corn  and  more 
game,  and  they  can  preserve  it  better.  The 
danger  of  starvation  is  diminished.  Being  no 
longer  forced  to  depend  for  fuel  upon  the 
decayed  wood  which  alone  their  father 
could  use,  they  are  in  less  danger  of  perish- 
ing from  cold  in  the  elevated  ground  which, 
from  necessity,  they  occupy.  With  the 
growth  of  the  family  new  soils  are  cultiva- 
ted, each  in  succession  yielding  a  larger  re- 
turn to  labor,  and  they  obtain  a  constantly 
increasing  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
from  a  surface  duninishing  in  its  ratio  to 
the  number  to  be  fed;  and  flius  with  every  in- 
crease in  the  return  to  labor  the  power  of 
combining  their  exertions  is  increased. 

If  we  look  now  to  the  solitary  settler  of 
the  west,  even  where  provided  with  both 
axe  and  spade,  we  shall  see  him  obtaining, 
with  extreme  difficulty,  the  commonest  log 
hut.  A  neighbor  arrives,  and  their  com- 
bined efforts  produce  a  new  house  with  less 
than  half  the  labor  required  for  the  first. 
That  neighbor  brings  a  horse,  and  he  makes 
Boractbiug  like  a  cart.  The  product  of 
their  labor  is  now  ten  times  greater  than 
was  that  of  the  first  man  working  by  him- 
self. More  neighbors  come,  and  new 
houses  are  needed.  A  "  bee"  is  made, 
and  by  the  combined  effort  of  the  neighbor- 
hood the  third  house  is  completed  in  a  day  ; 
whereas  the  first  cost  months,  and  the 
second  weeks,  of  far  more  severe  exertion. 
These  new  neighbors  have  brought  ploughs 
and  hoi.scs,  and  now  better  soils  are  culti- 
vated, and  the  product  of  labor  is  again 
increased,  as  is  the  power  to  preserve  the 
surplus  for  winter's  use.  The  path  be- 
comes a  road.  Exchanges  increase.  The 
store  makes  its  appearance.  Labor  is  re- 
warded by  larger  returns,  because  aided  by 
better  machinery  applied  to  better  soils. 
The  town  grows  up.  Each  succes.«ive  ad- 
dition to  the  population  brings  a  consumer 
and  a  producer.  The  shoemaker  wants 
leather  and  corn  in  exchange  for  his  shoes. 
The  blacksmith  requires  fuel  and  food,  and 
the  farmer  wants  shoes  for  his  horses  ;  and 
with  the  increasing  facility  of  exchange 
more  labor  is  applied  to  production,  and 


the  reward  of  labor  rises,  producing  new 
wants,  and  requiring  more  and  larger  ex- 
changes.    The  road  becomes  a  turnpike, 
and  the  wagon  and  horses  are  scenupouit. 
The  town  becomes  a  city,  and  better  soils 
are  cultivated  for  the  supply  of  its  markets, 
while   the   railroad   facilitates    exchanges 
with  towns  and  cities  yet  more  distant.  The 
tendency  to  union  and  to  combination  of 
exertion  thus  grows  with   the  growth  of 
wealth.     In  a  state  of  extreme  poverty  it 
cannot  be  developed.  The  insignificant  tribe 
of  savages  that  starves  on  the  product  of  the 
superficial  soil  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  land,  looks  with  jealous  eyes  on 
every  intruder,   knowing   that  each  new 
mouth  requiring  to  be  fed  tends  to  increase 
the   difficulty    of    obtaining    subsistence; 
whereas  the   farmer  rejoices  in  the  arrival 
of  the  blacksmith  and  the  shoemaker,  be- 
cause  they  come  to  cat  on  the  spot  the 
corn  which  heretofore  he  has  carried  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  miles  to  market,  to  ex- 
change for  shoes  for  himself  and  his  horses. 
With  each  new  consumer  of  his  products 
that  arrives  he  is  enabled  more  and  more 
to  concentrate  his  action  and  his  thouehts 
upon   his  home,  while   each   new  amval 
tends  to  increase  his  power  of  consuming 
commodities  brought  from  a  distance,  be- 
cause it  tends  to  diminish  his  necessity  inr 
seeking  at  a  distance  a  market  for  the  pro- 
duce of  his  farm.     Give  to  the  poor  triV 
spades,   and  the   knowledge  how   to  u.<e 
them,  and  the   power  of  association  will 
begin.     The  supply  of  food  becoming  more 
abundant,   they   hail   the    arrival  of  the 
stranger  who  brings  them  knives  and  cloth- 
ing to  be  exchanged  for  skins  and  corn ; 
wealth  glows,  and  the  habit  of  as.^ociation— 
the  first  step  towards   civilization — arises. 
The  little  tribe  is,  however,  compelW 
to  occupy  the   higher  lands.     The  lower 
ones  are  a  mass  of  dense  forests  anddrearr 
swamps,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  run? 
a  river,  fordable  but  for  a  certain  period  of 
the  year.     On  the   hill  side,  distant  a  fow 
milt'S,  is  another  tribe  ;  but  communication 
between    thom   is   difficidt,    because,  the 
river  bottom   being  yet  uncleared,  roads 
cannot  be  made,  and  bridges  arc  as  yet  un- 
thought  of.     Popidation  and  wealth,  how- 
ever, continue  to  increase,  and  the  lower 
lands    come    gradually    into    cultivation, 
yielding  larger  returns  to  labor,  and  ena- 
bling the  tribe  to  obtain  larger  suppUes  of 
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f  lib  loss  ezertioD,  and  to  spare  labor 
employed  for  other  purposes.  Roads 
ade  in  the  direction  of  the  river  bank, 
lation  increases  more  rapidly  because 
I  increased  supplies  of  food  and  the 
»ed  power  of  preserving  it,  and 
li  grows  still  more  rapidly.  The 
bank  at  length  is  reached,  and  some 
)  best  lands  are  now  cleared.  Popu- 
srows  again,  and  a  new  clement  of 
h  IS  seen  in  the  form  of  a  bridge,  and 
iie  two  little  communities  arc  enabled 
immunicate  more  freely  with  each 
.  One  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  a 
!wright,  while  the  other  has  a  wind- 
One  wants  carts,  and  the  other  has 
to  grind.  One  has  hides  to  spare, 
the  other  has  more  shoes  than  are 
:«d  for  their  use.  Exchanges  in- 
),  and  the  little  town  grows  because 
I  increased  amount  of  trade.  Wealth 
>  still  more  rapidly,  because  of  new 
3  of  combining  labor,  by  which  that 
is  rendered  more  productive.  Roads 
3W  made  in  the  direction  of  other 
lunities,  and  the  work  is  performed 
y,  because  the  exertions  of  the 
jre  now  combined,  and  because  the 
incry  used  is  more  efficient.  One 
another  disappear  forests  and  swamps 
lave  occupied  the  fertile  lands,  sepa- 
;  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  five  hundred 
lunities,  which  now  are  brought  into 
ction  with  each  other ;  and  with  each 
labor  becomes  more  and  more  pro- 
re,  and  is  rewarded  with  better  food, 
ng,  and  shelter.  Famine  and  disease 
)car,  life  is  prolonged,  population 
rcased,  and  therewith  the  tendency  to 
combination  of  exertion  among  the 
duals  composing  these  communities, 
I  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
:ation  in  all  period.s  of  the  world,  and 
nations.  With  further  increase  of 
ation  and  wealth,  the  desires  of  man, 
his  ability  to  gratify  them,  both  in- 
3.  The  nation,  thus  formed,  has 
corn  than  it  wants ;  but  it  has  no 
1,  and  \tn  supply  of  wool  Ls  insufficient. 
DPiffhborin'i  nation  has  cotton  and 
and  needs  corn.  They  are  still  di- 
,  howijvor,  by  broad  forests,  deep 
ps,  and  rapid  rivers.  Population  in- 
38,  and  the  great  forests  and  swamps 
pear,  giving  place  to  rich  farms, 
gh  which  broad  roads  are  made,  with 


immense  bridges,  whioh  enable  the  mer- 
chant to  transport  his  wool  and  his  cotton 
to  exchange  with  hb  now  rich  neighbors 
for  their  surplus  com  or  clothing.  Nations 
now  combine  their  exertions,  and  wealth 
grows  with  still  increased  rapidity,  facili- 
tating the  drainage  of  marches  and  thus 
bringing  into  activity  the  richest  soils; 
while  coal  mines  cheaply  furnish  the  fuel 
for  converting  limestone  into  lime,  and  iron 
ore  into  axes  and  spades,  and  into  rails  for 
the  new  roads  that  are  needed  to  transport 
to  market  the  vast  products  of  the  fertile 
soils  now  in  use,  and  to  bring  back  the 
large  supplies  of  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  the 
thousand  other  products  of  distant  lands 
with  which  intercourse  now  exists.  At 
each  step  population  and  wealth,  and  hap- 
piness and  prosperity,  take  a  new  bound ; 
and  men  realize  mHi  difficulty  the  fact  that 
the  country  which  now  affords  to  tens  of 
millions  aU  the  necessaries,  comforts,  con- 
veniences, and  luxuries  of  life,  is  the  same 
that,  when  the  superabundant  land  was 
occupied  by  tens  of  thousands  only,  gave 
to  that  limited  number  scanty  supplies  of 
the  worst  food  :  so  scanty  that  famines  wore 
frequent  and  sometimes  so  severe  that 
st^irvation  was  followed  in  its  wake  by  pes- 
tilence, which,  at  brief  intervals,  swept 
from  the  earth  the  population  of  the  little 
and  scattered  settlements,  among  which 
the  people  were  forced  to  divide  thcuiselves 
when  they  cultivated  only  the  poor  soib  of 
the  hills. 

We  have  here  that  order  of  thinffii  which 
"  necessity  imposes,"  and  which  Ls,  never- 
theless, "  promoted  by  the  natural  inclina- 
tions of  man."*  Unhappily  "  human  insti- 
tutions" have  every  where  "thwarted  natu- 
ral inclinations,"  and  thence  has  arisen  the 
necessity  for  such  enquiries  as  the  present. 

The  picture  here  presented  is  that  of  in- 
creased productive  power  resulting  from  in- 
crease of  population,  facilitating  the  devel- 
opment of  that  first  of  all  "  the  natural  in- 
clinations of  man,"  the  love  of  association, 
and  every  act  of  combined  exertion  involves 
an  exchaogo  of  labor  for  ]aYx>r.  The  hus- 
band provides  the  food  and  the  wife  pre- 
pares it  for  the  table.  The  owner  of  a 
horse  lends  it  on  one  day  to  the  owner  of  a 
plough,  and  on  another  borrows  the  plough 


*  Soo  quoution  from  Wealth  of  Nations,  p.  134, 
ant9. 
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itself.  The  fanner  ploughs  the  land,  and 
his  neighbors  assist  to  make  the  crop.  The 
grist  miller  grinds  his  grain,  and  the  cot- 
ton miller  aids  him  in  converting  his  flour 
into  cloth.  On  one  day  he  hams  timber 
for  the  carpenter,  and  on  another  the  car- 
penter repairs  his  bam.  The  blacksmith 
ehoes  his  horses,  and  he  feeds  the  smith. — 
The  railroad  owner  aids  him  in  going  to 
market,  and  the  store  keeper  assists  him  in 
converting  his  surplus  produce  into  iron. — 
The  little  capitalist  carries  his  small  accu- 
mulations to  the  savings  bank,  which  lends 
them  and  other  savings  to  the  man  who  de- 
sires to  build,  and  by  him  they  are  divided 
among  the  laborers,  the  brick  makers,  the 
stone  cutters,  the  masons,  the  carpenters, 
the  lock  makers,  the  hinge  makers,  the 
glass  blowers,  and  the  numerous  other  per- 
sons whose  combined  efforts  are  required 
for  the  production  of  the  house.  The  large 
capitalist  associates  with  his  fellows  in  the 
creation  of  a  bank,  which  facilitates  the 
exchanges  of  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  cotton,  flour, 
ships,  land,  and  hoases.  Combination 
of  action  is  thus  seen  in  every  act  of  life, 
and  the  more  perfect  the  power  of  associa- 
tion the  larger  must  be  the  power  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  larger  the  amount  of 
trade,  for  every  act  of  combined  exertion 
is  an  act  of  trade. 

This  habitof  voluntary  association  is  the 
essential  characteristic  of  self-government. 
Without  that,  it  can  have  no  existence.  In 
this  country,  the  type  of  the  whole  system 
is  found  in  ''  the  bee  :"  the  union  of  the  old 
settlers  to  put  up  a  log-house  for  the  newly 
arrived  family.  Starting  from  that  point, 
it  may  be  found  in  every  operation  of  life. 
The  logs  are  to  be  rolled,  the  roof  of  the 
barn  is  to  be  raised,  or  the  corn  is  to  be 
husked.  Forthwith,  all  assemble,  and  the 
work  which  to  the  solitary  laborer  would 
have  been  severe,  and  often  impossible,  is 
made  "  a  frolic"  of,  and  an  hour  or  two  of 
combined  exertion  accompli.shcs  what  oth- 
wise  might  have  recjuired  weeks,  or  months. 
Does  the  new  settler  want  a  horse,  or  a 
plough,  or  both  ?  One  neighbor  lends  him 
the  first,  and  another  the  last,  and  he  soon 
obtains  a  horse  and  a  plough  for  himself; 
whereas,  without  such  aid  he  might  have 
toiled  in  poverty  for  years.  A  place  of 
worship  is  needed,  and  all,  Methodists, 
Episcopalians,  Baptists  and  Presbyterians, 
te  to  build  it ;  its  pulpit  to  be  occupied 


by  the  itinerant  preachers  of  the  wilder- 
ness.    The  church   brings  people  to  the 
neighborhood,    and    promotes   the    habit 
of    association,   while    the  lesson  taught 
therein  promotes  the  love  of  order :  and  in 
a    little   time  the     settlement  is    dotted 
over  with  meeting-houses,  at  one  of  which 
Baptists,  and  at  another  Presbyteiians,  meet 
each  other,  to  listen  to  the  man  whom  as 
their  teacher  they  have  united  to  select. — 
Is  one  of  these  houses  burnt,  the   congre- 
gation find  all  others  of  the  neighborhood 
placed  at  their  command  until  the  loss  can 
be  repaired.     Next,  we  find  them  associat- 
ing for  the  making  of  roads,  and  holding 
meetings  to  determine  who  shall  superin- 
tend their  construction  and  repair,  and  who 
assess  the  contributions  required  for  the 
purpose.     Again,  we  find  them  meeting  to 
determine  who  shall  represent  them  at  the 
meeting   of  the  county   board,  or  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  State,  or  in  the  Congress 
of  the  Union.     Again,  to  settle  where  the 
new  school-house  shall  be  built,  and  to  de- 
termine who  shall  collect  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose,  and  select  the  books 
for  the  little  library  that  is  to  enable  their 
children  to  apply  with  advantege  to  them- 
selves the  knowledge  of  letters  acquired 
from  the   teacher.     Again,  they   are  scon 
forming  associations  for  mutual  insurance 
against  horse  thieves  or  fire  ;  or  little  sav- 
ings' funds,  called  banks,  at  which  *he  man 
who  wishes  to  buy  a  horse  or  a  plou^'h  can 
borrow   the  means  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose.    Jiiltlo  mills  grow  up,  the  prnporty 
of  one  or  two,  and  expand  into  largir  un<'S, 
in   which  all   the   little   capitalists  of  the 
neighborhood,  shoemakers  and  sempstre.-?- 
es,  farmers  and  lawyers,  widows  and  or- 
phans,   are    interested :    little    towns,  in 
which  every  resident   owns  his  own  house 
and  lot,  and  is  therefore  directly  iuterosttd 
in  their  good  management,  and  in  all  mat- 
ters  tending  to    their  advancement  ;  and 
each   feels  that  the   first  and    greatest  of 
those  things  is  perfect   security  of  person 
and  property.     The  habit  of  cumbined  ex- 
ertion  is  seen  exercising  the  most  benefi- 
cial influence  in  every  action  of  life,  and  it 
is  most  seen  where  population  and  wealth 
most  abound:  in  the  states  of  New   Eng- 
land.    There,  we  see  a   network  of  asso- 
ciation so  far  exceeding  what  is  elsewhere 
to  be  seen  as  to   defy   comparison.     The 
shipwright,   and  the   merchant,   and  the 
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advanced  and  lees  active  capitalist, 
with  the  master  in  the  ownership  of 
sscl  ;  and  all  unite  with  the  crew  in 
vision   of  the  oil  which  is  the  result 

cruise.  The  great  merchant,  the 
capitalist,  the  skillful  manufacturer, 
mdry-master,  the  engineer,  the  work- 
and  the  girl  who  tends  the  loom, 
in  the  ownership  of  the  immense  mill: 
illions  of  yards  of  cloth  are  furnish- 
the  world  hy  this  combined  effort  on 
rt  of  individuals  who,  if  they  work- 
)ne,  could  not  have  supplied  thou- 
The  property-holder  of  the  city, 
be  little  capitalists,  are  everywhere 
ombining  their  exertions  for  the  con- 
on  of  roads  and  the  building  of 
)oats,  by  the  use  of  which  the  habit 
on  is  increased.     In  every  relation 

the  same  tendency  to  combination 
on  is  seen  to  exist.  Everywhere, 
1  seen  helping,  and  governing  him- 
That   he  may   do   this   effectually, 

is  necessary,  for  men  cannot  live 
ach  other  while  forced  to  cultivate 
orest  soils.     Wealth   thus  produces 

which  is  seen  most  to  exist  where 

most  exists :  more  in  the  east  than 
west,  and  more  in  the  north  than  in 
ith.  Union  in  turn  produces  wealth 
grows  more  rapidly  in  the  north  and 
an  in  the  west  and  south  ;  .and  thus 
,  combined  action,  and  power  of 
veniment,  with  a  constant  increase 
respect  for  laws  which  they  ihem- 
have  made,  manifested  alike  by  in- 
ils  and  by  States  whose  population 

by  milliuns,  and  corrcspcmding  in- 
in  the  return  to  labor,  arc  seen  con- 
advancing  ;  each  helping  and  help- 
•thers. 

ry  act  of  combination  here  doscrib- 
an  act  of  trade.     That  trade  may 

it  is  necessary  that  man  should 
ablcd  to  act  in  accordance  with 
lural  tendency  of  the  human  mind 

leads  him  to  desire  to  associate 
A  folluw-man,  and  thus  it  is  that 
c  of  society  loads  to  increase  in  the 
to  produce,  with  necessary  increase 
power  to  exchange.     That   he  may 

that  natural  desire,  increase  of  po- 
•n  is  needed.  The  people  of  towns 
ies  combine  their   efforts   far  more 

than  those  of  the  most  dc^nsely  peo- 
>untry,  and  those  of  Massachusetts 


and  Rhode  Island  do  so  with  infinite  ^ili- 
ty  compared  with  those  of  Texas  or  Ar- 
kansas ;  and  they  in  turn  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage resulting  from  the  exercise  of  this 
power  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  do 
the  people  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

That  combination  may  cxbt  there  must 
be  diversity  of  employment.  It  is  only 
occasionally  that  the  farmer  can  aid  his 
brother  farmer.  Both  raise  nearly  the 
same  commodities,  and  both  desire  to  ex- 
change for  cloth  and  iron.  The  sugar 
planter  and  the  cotton  grower  are  in  the 
labor  market  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
seeking  aid  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their 
crops,  and  can  of  course  render  no  assist- 
ance to  each  other.  The  furnace  master, 
on  the  contrary,  can  mine  his  coal  or  his 
ore  in  winter,  when  the  farmer  and  his 
sons,  their  horses  and  wagons,  are  other- 
wise unemployed,  and  then  when  summer 
comes,  they  can  return  to  work  on  the 
farm.  The  blacksmith  and  the  carpenter 
can  suspend  their  work  in  harvest  time. 
There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  a  day  of  the  far- 
mers' life  in  which  he  cannot  advantage- 
ously combine  his  efforts  with  those  of  his 
neighbors,  the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter, 
the  butcher,  the  miller,  the  tanner,  the 
weaver,  and  the  road  maker,  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  common  condition. 
With  every  increase  in  the  density  of  popu- 
lation, we  should,  therefore,  find  increase  in 
the  ratio  of  production  to  population,  with 
constant  increase  in  the  power  of  individuals 
and  of  communities  to  exchange  their  labor 
and  its  products  for  those  of  other  indivi- 
duals and  communities,  accompanied  by 
a  constantly  augmenting  increase  in  the 
number  of  exchanges  effected. 

Combination  of  action  and  increase  of 
trade  are  thus  the  natural  results  of  in- 
creased population,  and  increase  in  the 
power  of  voluntary  association.  It  cannot 
exist  to  any  extent  among  a  scattered 
people  wholly  employed  in  agriculture. 

**  In  the  lone  houses  and  very  small  villages 
which  are  8cattere<i  about  in  so  dcAert  a  coun- 
try as  the  highlands  of  Scotland,"  says  Dr. 
Smith,  "every  farmer  must  he  butcher,  baker, 
and  brewer,  for  his  own  family.  In  such 
Kiitnations  we  can  scarce  expect  to  find  even  a 
smith,  a  carpenter,  or  a  mason,  within  less 
than  twenty  miles  of  another  of  the  same 
trade.  The  scattered  families  that  live  at  eight 
ur  ten  miles  distance  from  the  nearest  of  them, 
must  learn  to  perform  themselves  a  great  nam- 
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ber  of  little  pieces  of  work,  for  which,  in  more 
populous  countries,  they  would  call  in  the  as- 
sistance of  those  workmen.  Country  work- 
men are  almost  everywhere  obliged  to  apply 
themselves  to  all  the  different  oranches  of 
industry  that  have  so  much  affinity  to  one 
another  as  to  be  employed  about  the  same 
sort  of  materials.  A  country  carpenter  deals 
in  every  sort  of  work  that  is  made  of  wood ; 
a  country  smith  in  every  sort  of  work  that  is 
made  of  iron.  The  former  is  not  only  a  car- 
penter, but  a  joiner,  a  cabinet-maker,  and 
even  a  carver  in  wood,  as  well  as  a  wheel- 
wright, a  })lough-wright,  a  cart  and  wagon- 
maker.  The  employments  of  the  latter  are 
still  more  various.  It  is  impossible  there 
should  be  such  a  trade  as  even  that  of  a  nailer 
in  the  remote  and  inland  parts  of  the  higlands 
of  Scotland.  Such  a  workman  at  the  rate  of 
a  thousand  nails  a-day,  and  three  hundred 
working  days  in  the  year,  will  make  three 
hundred  thousand  nails  in  the  year.  But  in 
such  a  situation  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
pose of  one  thousand,  that  is  of  one  day's 
work  in  the  year." 

When,  on  the  contrary,  population  has 
increased  and  the  power  of  combination 
has  risen,  the  habit  of  association  is 
great,  and  the  division  of  labor  almost  in- 
finite. Its  effects  are  thus  exhibited  by 
Dr.  Smith : 

"  It  is  the  great  multiplication  of  the  produc- 
tions of  all  the  different  arts,  in  consequence 
of  the  division  of  labor,  which  occasions,  in 
a  well-governed  society,  that  universal  opul- 
ence which  extends  itself  to  the  lowest  ranks 
of  the  people.  Every  workman  has  a  great 
quantity  of  his  own  work  to  dispose  of  beyond 
what  he  himself  has  occasion  for ;  and  every 
other  workman  being  exactly  in  the  same  sit- 
uation, he  is  enabled  to  exchange  a  great 
quantity  of  his  own  goods  for  a  great  quantity, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  for  the  price 
of  a  great  quantity  of  theirs.  He  supplies 
them  abundantly  with  what  they  have  occa- 
sion for,  and  they  accommodate  him  as  amply 
with  what  he  has  occasion  for,  and  a  general 
plenty  difiuses  itself  through  all  the  different 
ranks  of  the  society. 

Observe  the  accommodation  of  the  most 
common  artificer  or  day-laborer  in  a  civilized 
and  thriving  country,  and  you  will  perceive 
that  the  number  of  people,  of  whose  industry 
a  part,  though  but  a  small  part,  has  been  em- 
ployed in  procuring  him  this  accommodation. 
exceeds  all  computation.  The  woollen  coat, 
for  example,  which  covers  the  day-laborer, 
as  course  and  rough  as  it  may  appear,  is  the 
produce  of  the  joint-labor  of  a  great  multitude 
of  workmen.  The  shepherd,  the  sorter  of  the 
wool,  the  wool-comber  or  carder,  the  dyer,  the 
•cribler,  the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the  fuller, 


the  dresser,  with  many  others,  mnst  all  join 
their  different  arts  in  order  to  complete  eTen 
this  homely  production.  How  many  mer- 
cliants  and  carriers,  besides,  must  have  been 
employed  in  transporting  the  materials  from 
some  of  those  workmen  to  others  who  often 
live  in  a  very  distant  part  of  the  country  1 
How  much  commerce  and  navigation  in  parti- 
cular, how  many  ship-builders,  sailors,  sail- 
makers,  rope-makers,  must  have  been  employed 
in  order  to  bring  together  the  different  drugs 
made  use  of  by  the  dyer,  which  often  come 
from  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world  *?  What 
a  variety  of  labor,  too,  is  necessary  in  order 
to  produce  the  tools  of  the  meanest  of  those 
workmen !  To  say  nothing  of  such  compli- 
cated machines  as  the  ship  of  the  sailor,  the 
mill  of  the  fuller,  or  even  the  loom  of  the 
weaver,  let  us  consider  only  what  a  variety 
of  labor  is  requisite  in  order  to  form  that  very 
simple  machine,  the  shears  with  which  the 
shepherd  clips  the  wool.  The  miner,  the 
builder  of  the  furnace  for  smelting  the  ore,  the 
feller  of  the  timber,  the  burner  of  the  charcoal 
to  be  made  use  of  in  the  sm  el  ting-house,  the 
brickmaker,  the  bricklayer,  the  workmen  who 
attend  the  furnace,  the  millwright,  the  forger, 
the  smith,  must  all  of  them  join  their  different 
arts  in  order  to  produce  them.  Were  we  to 
examine,  in  the  same  manner  all  the  different 
parts  of  his  dress  and  household  furniture,  the 
coarse  linen  shirt  which  he  wears  next  his 
skin,  the  shoes  which  cover  his  feet,  the  bed 
which  he  lies  on,  and  all  the  different  parts 
which  compose  it,  the  kitchen-grate  at  which 
he  prepares  his  victuals,  the  coals  which  he 
makes  use  of  ior  that  purpose,  dug  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  brought  to  him,  per- 
haps, by  a  long  sea  and  aC  long  land-carriage, 
all  the  other  utensils  of  his  kitchen,  all  tne 
furniture  of  his  table,  the  knives  and  forks, 
the  earthen  or  pewter  plates  upon  which  he 
serves  up  and  divides  his  victuals,  the  different 
hands  employed  in  preparing  his  bread  and  his 
beer,  the  glass  window  which  lets  in  the  heat 
and  the  light,  and  keeps  out  the  wind  and  the 
rain,  with  all  the  knowledge  and  art  requisite 
for  preparing  that  beautiful  and  happy  inven- 
tion, without  which  these  northern  parts  of 
the  world  could  scarce  have  affordecl  a  very 
comfortable  habitation,  together  with  the  tools 
of  all  the  different  workmen  employed  in  pro- 
ducing those  different  conveniencies ;  if  we 
examine,  I  say,  all  these  things,  and  consider 
what  a  variety  of  labor  is  employed  about 
each  of  them,  we  shall  be  sensible  that,  with- 
out the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  many 
thousands,  the  very  meanest  person  in  a  civil- 
ized country  could  not  be  provided,  even  ac- 
cording to,  what  we  very  falsely*'  imagine,  the 
easy  and  simple  manner  in  which  he  is  coiB- 
monly  accommodated.  Compared,  indeedt 
with  the  more  extravagant  laxuxy  cl    ~ 
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his  accommoilation  must  no  doubt  ap- 
xtremely  simple  and  easy ;  and  vet  it 
e  true,  perhaps,  that  the  accommodation 
European  prince  does  not  always  bo 
exceed  that  of  an  industrious  and  frugal 
It,  as  the  accommodation  of  the  latter 
Is  that  of  many  an  African  king,  the 
ite  masters  of  tnc  lives  and  liberties  of 
)usand  naked  savages.^' 

di  every  stop  of  increase  in  the  power 
ihange  labor  for  labor,  the  necessary 
of  increased  population,  the  habit  of 
Ary  association  increases,  the  slave  cul- 
ig  the  undivided  land  of  others,  pass- 
:o  the  freeman  who  cultivates  his  own, 
nd  bocouiing  more  and  more  divided, 
ius  the  trade  in  land  grows  with  every 
se  in  the  power  to  exchange  labor 
s  products. 

i  first  poor  cultivator,  the  slave  of  his 

tties,  occupies  sucb  spots  as  his  small 

will   permit   him  to  use.     He  has 

Suired  no  power  to  compel  the  knd 
him  what  is  needed  for  his  com- 
ic subsistAince.    With  the  acquisition 
spade  he  turns  under,  and  thus  ex- 
he  wild  grass,  substituting  for  it  the 
>r  the  bfirloy,  or  the  rye,  as  he  deems 
the  other  best  fitted  for  his  purpose, 
outset  he  requires  much  land,  be- 
but  small  portions  can  be  made  to 
a  his  demands  any  re  turn  whatsoever, 
the   growth  of  his   wealth,  and  the 
Ition  of  axes  and  ploughs,  other  por- 
however,  become  productive  ;  and, 
;recs,  he  finds,  on  a  few  acres,  more 
uous  eri)ployment  for  his  time  than, 
outsi^t,  was  found  upon  a  thousand, 
inily,  too,  ha.s  grown.    If  all  C(mtiuue 
ivate  the  whule  (juimlity,  thure  will 
at  waste  of  labor.     The  territory  he 
cupied  covers  several  square  miles ; 
c  time  retpiired  to  walk  to  and  from 
Fork  will  b<'  so  mueh  deduction  from 
hich  should  be  given  to  the  oultiva- 
the   soil,  or  of  their  own  ph3*sical 
intal  powers.     Each  takes  his  jshare, 
Lch    builds   himself  a  liou.se.     Kach 
tes  his  own  land,  and  each  calls  upon 
thers  for  aid  in  harvest,  in  building 
,  or  n)lling  logs,  or  quarrying  stone, 
i  st'parati?,  Imt  all  are  therefore  inter- 
n  making  roads  by  which  all  may  be 
d  to  unitti.     While  ;J1  lived  in  the 
hou.se,  their  labors   were  wa.st^id  in 
i*^  home  the  fruit8  of  the  field,  and 
ad  no  leisure  for  making  roads.  Now 


that  all  work  separately,  and  that  each 
man  cats  on  his  own  land  the  rye  or  the 
oats  needed  for  his  support,  each  h^els  more 
and  more  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
increasing  the  facility  of  obtaining  the  aid 
that  may  be  required ;  and  thus  the  divis- 
ion of  land  consequent  upon  the  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  form  of  spades  and  axes,  tends 
to  produce  increase  of  wealth  in  the  form  of 
roads,  thereby  increasing  the  power  of  umojiy 
while  diminishing  the  necessity  therefor. 
Each  labors  on  his  own  laud,  and  each  la- 
bors faithfully,  because  laboring  for  himself. 
Each  makes  or  procures  from  elsewhere, 
some  machine  calculated  to  increase  the 
powers  of  himself  and  his  neighbors ;  and  all 
combine,  at  times,  to  procure  tliose  things 
which,  important  to  all,  are  beyond  the 
means  of  any. 

If  we  look  to  Attica  in  the  days  of  her 
prosperity,  wo  see  a  tendency  to  the  divi- 
sion of  land,  and  the  union  of  men.  If  we 
look  to  her  in  the  days  of  her  low^est  poverty, 
we  see  Herodes  Atticus  universal  proprie- 
tor, and  universal  builder,  while  union 
among  men  has  ceased  to  exist.  If  we 
look  to  Rome  in  the  days  of  Scrvius,  we 
see  a  vast  body  of  snmll  proprietors  enrich- 
ing themselves  by  the  cultivation  of  their 
own  land.  If  we  look  again,  we  see 
universal  poverty,  the  numerous  little  and 
prosperous  proprietors  being  rcplacL'd  by 
Scipios  and  Pompeys,  owning  vast  tracts 
and  overwhelmed  by  debts,  while  disunited 
men  have  become  slaves.  So,  again,  if  we 
look  to  Gaul,  or  Africa.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  world,  the  tendency  to 
divi^^iun  of  land  and  combination  of  action 
among  men  has  grown  with  the  growth  of 
w^ealth :  while  poverty  has  produced  its 
concentration- in  the  hands  of  a  few  pro- 
prietors, and  disunion  among  its  occupants. 
We  see  this  now  exhibited  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  where  a  fi^w  gran- 
dees have  replaced  the  honest,  industrious 
and  enlightened  Moors,  who  combined 
their  exertions  for  bringing  into  activity 
the  best  soils  of  their  own  land,  and^  for 
fashioning  their  products;  thereby  enrich- 
ing their  country  and  themselves. 

The  great  business  of  mankind  is  the 
production  of  food,  and  the  raw  materials 
of  commodities  and  things  necessary  to  en- 
able ULan  to  enjoy  the  conveniences,  com- 
forts or  luxuries  of  hfe.  That  he  may  do 
this,  the  Deity  has  given  him  the  com- 
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mand  of  a  great  machine  in  which  exist  all 
the  elements  of  production,  waiting  only 
tlie  application  of  the  ph  j  sical  and  mental 
powers  with  which  he  has  been  endowed, 
to  render  them  available  for  his  purpose. 
The  gift  was  accompanied  with  the  com- 
mand to  labor,  that  he  might  have  food  for 
himself  and  his  children  ;  to  labor,  that  he 
might  have  clothing  and  shelter ;  to  labor 
that  he  might  acijuire  knowledge  ;  to  labor, 
that  he  might  enjoy  leisure  and  repose.   It  is 
a  great  laboratory,  in  which  combination  of 
effort  yields  largely,  but  can  scarcely  have 
existence   when  population   is    small  and 
men  cultivate  the  poorer  soils.     To  com- 
bination  division  is  essential,   and  where 
that  docs  not  exist,  the  progress  of  cultiva- 
tion is  always  slow.  Hence  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  all  commons,  and  of  all  lands  up- 
on which  exists  the  partial  right  of  com- 
mon, as  on  most  of  those  of  France,  under 
the   system    of  vaine  pature*     Starting 
from  the  point  of  absolute  barbansm,  when 
all  land   is  held  in  common,  it  will  be 
found  that  cultivation  improves  with  every 
approach     towards     absolute     ownership. 
Thus,  it  is  better  now  in   every   part  of 
Kngland  than  in  any  part  in  the  days  when 
men  were  serfs,  and  bad  in  land  no  pro- 
porty  wlKitsocver.     It  is  bettor  whore  short 
loasfs  exist  than  wIktc  all  are  tenants  at 
will.     It  i.s  Ixitter  where  long  leases  oxiyt 
than  whore  thoy  an^  sliort,  and  the  highest 
cultivation  is  invariablv  found  where   the 
owner  and  occupant  are  one  and  tlio  same, 
and  wlua'c  there  (^xists  every  inducement 
to  the  most  perfect  economy  of  time  and 
labor.      It  is  thus  far  better  in  Cunil)erland, 
where  heads  of  familios  are  generally  pro- 
prietors of  a  few    acres,  than    in   Wilts  or 
Dorset,  where  it  is  held  in  large   masses, 
and    cultivated   by   hired   laborers.     This 
may  again  be  seen  in  the  high  cultivation 
of  the  peasant  proprietors  of  the   valley  of 
the  Arno  ;  in  the  rich  fields  and  the  neat  and 
comfortable  houses  of  the  small  landhold- 
ers of  Belgium  ;  and  in  the  higli  prosperity 
of  the  same  class  in  Norway.  The  division 
of  land,  and  its  cultivation  by  the   owner 
for  his  own  profit,  are  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  growth  of  wealth  ;  and  with 

*  Tho  land:*  of  Franoo  boinii  unenclosed,  cattle 
an^  turned  loose  upon  theni  in  the  autumn,  and  tliup 
each  man  in  a  noii^hhorljood  is  enabled  to  exercise 
apartiul  riijla  <»f  common  over  iiis neighbor's  land, 
9  '•*Lt  is  lound  most  injurious  to   tho  pro- 

dture. 


each  step  in  this  direction  agricultnre  be 
comes  more  and  more  a  science,  fumisbin| 
employment  for  minds  of  the  highest  order 
and  yielding  the  largest  returns  to  thai 
exertions.  It  ceases  to  be  the  labor  of  tb 
slave,  and  becomes  the  refined  and  elegan 
occupation  of  the  gentleman,  who  gives  t< 
the  direction  of  a  small  estate  all  his  facal 
ties,  and  obtains  a  liberal  reward  for  permit 
ting  a  portion  of  its  proceeds  to  be  applicc 
to  its  improvement ;  while  to  those  who  ex 
ecute  with  their  hands  what  he  plans  witl 
his  head,  large  wages  are  afforded  ;  and  h( 
finds  in  this  employment  greater  happiac» 
than  was  enjoyed  by  those  of  his  predccos- 
soi-s  whose  thousands  of  acres  were  scratch- 
ed by  serfs  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  ran- 
som to  his  captor  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Such  is  the  tendency  of  things  whei 
wealth  and  population  grow.  War  and 
waste  produce  a  reverse  effect,  and  land 
concentrates  itself  in  fewer  hands.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  age  of  barbarism,  dignified  witli 
title  of  that  of  the  Feudal  System,  has  been 
seen  to  inflict  upon  the  world  the  right  o( 
primogeniture,  another  of  the  weak  inven- 
tions by  which  man  endeavors  to  set  aside 
the  great  laws  of  nature  ;  but  over  which 
she  invariably  tiumphs  when  men  remain 
at  peace. 

These  views  are  in  perfi'ct  aeeonlance 
of  those  of  Dr.  Smith  who  thou«rht  that 
nothing  could  1)0  "  more  contniry  to  the 
real  interest  of  a  numerous  family  than  a 
right  which,  in  order  toenri<fh  nnr*,  bi't.'L'arj! 
numerous  children."  Nothing,  in  hL« opin- 
ion "  could  be  more  completely  absurd  than 
tho  system  of  entails." 

^*  They  are  founded,"  says  he,  'miiiou  thcn^n-I 
absurd  of  ail  suppositions,  the  ?!ipiM^>ifionlh;i: 
every  succe<>ivo  p-ncralion  of  mf.-n  have  no: 
an  equal  rii^ht  to  the  earth,  and  to  all  ihaMt 
pos-^essos  ;  but  that  the  propertv  of  the  ]a- 
sciit  i^enoration  should  be  restrained  and  resrn- 
lateil  accordini;  to  the  fancy  of  those  \vhf>(li»'t.. 
perhajjs  tive  hundred  year?  ago.  EntailN 
however,  are  still  respected,  throui^h  the 
«rreat(!r  part  of  Europe;  in  tliosp  countries 
particularly^  in  whirli  noble  )>irth  is  a  mve*- 
sary  qualification  for  the  enjoyment  lilher 
of  civil  or  military  lionors.  Kiitai'.s  are 
thoup:ht  necessary  for  maintaining;  this  cxclc- 
sive  privilcqje  of  the  nobility  to  the  crt-ai 
olTices  and  honors  of  their  counliy:  a  nil  that 
order  bavins:  usurped  one  nnjusi  advanla^e 
over  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  lest  their 
prr)perty  should  render  it  ridiculous,  it  i^ 
thoucjht  reasonable  that  they  .<;hou}d  have 
another.  The  common  law  of  England,  indee^i, 
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is  said  to  abhor  perpetuities,   and  they  are 
Mcordingly  more  restricted  there  than  in  any 
other  European  monarchy ;  though  even  Eng- 
land   is    not    altogether    without  them.     In 
Scotland,   more  then  one-fifth,  perhaps  more 
than  one-third  part  of  the  whole  lands  in  the 
country,  are  at  present  supposed  to  be  under 
strict  entail. 

"  *  Great  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  were  in 
this  manner  not  only  engrossed  by  particular 
families,  but  the  possibility  of  their  being  di- 
vided again  was  as  much  as  possible  preclud- 
ed for  ever.  It  seldom  happens,  however, 
thai  a  great  proprietor  is  a  great  improver.  In 
the  disorderly  times  which  gave  birth  to  those 
barbarous  institutions,  the  great  proprietor 
was  sufficiently  employed  in  defending  his 
own  territories,  or  in  extending  his  jurisdic- 
tion and  authority  over  those  of  his  neigh- 
hors.  He  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  land.  When 
the  establishment  of  law  and  order  afforded 
him  this  leisure,  he  often  wanted  the  inclina- 
tion, and  almost  always  the  requisite  abilities. 
If  the  expense  of  his  tiouse  and  person  either 
wjualled  or  exceeded  his  revenue,  as  it  did 
v«ry  frequently,  he  had  no  stock  to  employ  in 
this  manner.  If  he  was  an  economist,  he 
generally  found  it  more  profitable  to  employ 
ni»  annual  savings  in  new  purchases  than  in 
the  improvement  of  his  old  estate.  To  im- 
Pjove  land  with  profit,  like  all  other  commer- 
cial projects,  requires  an  exact  attention  to 
small  savings  and  small  gains,  of  which  a 
man  born  to  a  great  fortune,  even  though  na- 
turally frugal,  is  very  seldom  capable.  The 
situation  01  such  a  person  naturally  disposes 
him  to  attend  rather  to  ornament,  which  pleases 
his  fancy,  than  to  profit,  for  which  he  has  so 
little  occasion.  The  elegance  of  his  dress,  of 
hi!«  equipage,  of  his  house  and  household  fur- 
mtnrp,  are  objects  which,  from  his  infancy,  he 
"J^been  accustomed  to  have  some  anxiety 
about.  The  turn  of  mind  which  this  habit 
t^turally  forms,  follows  him  when  he  comes 
^^  think  of  the  improvement  of  land.  He 
embellishes,  perhaps,  four  or  five  hundred 
*^fts  in  the  neigiiborhood  of  his  house,  at  ten 
times  the  expense  which  the  land  is  worth 
jj'terall  his  improvements ;  and  finds,  that  if 
t^^Was  to  improve  his  whole  estate  in  the 
^^^  manner,  and  he  has  little  taste  for  any 
Jtber,  he  would  be  a  bankrupt  before  he  ha<i 
finished  the  tenth  part  of  it.  There  still  remain, 
^  tolh  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  some 
P'itt estates  which  have  continued,  without 
'^terruption,  in  the  hands  of  the  same  family 
"•"fe  the  times  of  feudal  anarchy.  Com- 
P^fc  the  present  condition  of  those  estates 
.^th  the  possessions  of  the  small  proprietors 
^'^  their  neiirhborhood,  and  you  will  require 
Jo  other  argument  to  convince  you  how  un- 
'•^vorable  such  extensive  property  is  to  im- 
Pforement. 


"  •  If  little  improvement  was  to  be  expected 
from  such  great  proprietors,  still  less  was  to 
be  hoped  for  from  those  who  occupied  the  land 
under  them.  In  the  ancient  state  of  Europe, 
the  occupiers  of  land  were  all  tenants  at  will. 
They  were  all,  or  almost  all,  slaves,  but  their 
slavery  was  of  a  milder  kind  than  that  known 
amon^  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  or 
even  m  the  West  Indian  colonies.  They  were 
supposed  to  belong  more  directly  to  the  land 
than  to  their  master.  They  could,  therefore, 
be  sold  with  it,  but  not  separately.  They  could 
marry,  provided  it  was  with  the  consent  of 
their  master;  and  he  could  not  afterwards 
dissolve  the  marriage  by  selling  the  man  and 
wife  to  difl'erent  persons.  If  he  maimed  or 
murdered  any  of  them,  he  was  liable  to  some 
penalty,  though  generally  but  to  a  small  one. 
They  were  not,  however,  capable  of  acquiring 
property.  Whatever  they  acquired  was  ac- 
quired to  their  master,  and  he  could  take  it 
from  them  at  pleasure.  Whatever  cultivation 
and  improvement  could  be  carried  on  by  means 
of  such  slaves,  was  properly  carried  on  by 
their  master.  It  was  at  his  expense.  The 
seed,  the  cattle,  and  the  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry, were  all  his.  It  was  for  his  benefit. 
Such  slaves  could  acquire  nothing  but  their 
daily  maintenance.  It  was  properly  the  pro- 
pnetor  himself,  therefore,  that  in  this  case 
occupied  his  own  lands,  and  cultivated  them 
by  his  own  bondmen.  This  species  of  slavery 
still  subsists  in  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  ^loravia,  and  other  parts  of  Germa- 
ny. It  is  only  in  the  western  and  south- 
western provinces  of  Europe  that  it  has 
gradually  been  abolished  altogether. 

"  *  But  if  great  improvements  are  seldom  to 
be  expected  frr)m  great  proprietors,  they  are 
least  of  all  to  be  expected  when  they  employ 
slaves  for  their  workmen.  The  experience  of 
all  ages  and  nations,  I  believe,  demonstrates 
that  the  work  done  by  slaves,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  cost  only  their  maintenance,  is  in  the 
end  the  dearest  of  any.  A  person  who  can 
acquire  no  property  can  have  no  other  interest 
hut  to  eat  as  mucli  and  to  labor  as  little  as 
possible.  Whatever  work  he  does  beyond 
what  is  sufficient  to  purchase  his  own  main- 
tenance, can  be  squeezed  out  of  him  by  vio- 
lence only,  and  not  by  any  interest  of  his  own. 
In  ancient  Italy,  how  much  the  cultivation  of 
corn  degenerated,  how  unprofitable  it  became 
to  the  master,  when  it  fell  undor  the  mannge- 
ment  of  slaves,  isremarke<l  both  by  Pliny  and 
Columella.  In  the  time  of  Aristotle,  it  had 
not  been  much  better  in  ancieni  (ireere. 
Speaking  of  the  ideal  republic  described  in  the 
laws  of  Plato,  to  maintain  r>000  idle  men  (the 
number  of  wnrriors supposed  necessary  for  its 
defence),  together  with  their  women  and  ser- 
vants, would  require,  he  says,  a  territory  of 
boundless  extent  and  fertility,  like  the  pluins 
of  Babylon." 
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We  sec  thus  that  Dr.  Smith's  whole 
fcystem  looks  to  increased  freedom  of  trade 
in  labor  and  land,  the  great  instruments  of 
production.  The  base  on  which  it  rests 
is  that  land,  being  the  great  source  of 
all  production,  the  labor  which  is  applied 
to  its  cultivation  is  that  which  is  most  pro- 
ductive of  "  the  necessaries,  conveniences, 
and  luxuries  of  life."  He  desired  there- 
fore to  iuorease  the  quantity  that  might  be 
given  to  cultivation,  by  diminishing  that 
required  for  transportation,  and  he  saw 
that  when  the  laborer  took  his  place  by 
the  side  of  the  food,  he  not  only  diminished 
the  necessity  for  transporting  the  food  it- 
self, but  he  also  aided  in  the  conversion  of 
other  raw  materials  into  commodities  ready 
for  use,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  cheap  transport- 
ation to  distant  countries,  thus  increasing 
the  power  to  trade  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  It  was  obvious  to  him  that  the 
more  men  worked  in  combination  with 
each  otlier  the  more  productive  would  be 
the  labor  of  each,  and  the  greater  would 
bo  the  number  whoso  labors  might  bo  ap- 
plied to  the  work  of  production.  The  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  this  would  be  that 
while  each  might  consume  more,  each 
would  be  enabled  to  accumulate  more  rapid- 
ly, and  each  step  in  the  progress  of  accumu- 
lation would  be  but  the  prelude  to  a  new  and 
greater  one,  and  that  thus  would  wealth 
grow  more  rapidly  than  numbers,  facilitating 
still  farther  the  progress  of  population,  and 
causinn;  to  increase  still  more  rapidly  the 
habit  of  association,  and  the  power  to  pro- 
duce, to  consume,  and  to  accumulate. 

Increase  of  produce  necessarily  involves 
increase  of  trade,  for  there  are  more  com- 
modities in  which  to  trade.  So  likewise 
with  increase  of  accumulation,  for  the  in- 
vestuK^nt  of  savings  involves  the  exchange 
of  food  and  clothing  for  the  labor  employed 
in  clearing  and  draining  lands,  the  build- 
iiiiX  of  houses  and  mills,  the  opening  of 
mines,  and  the  erection  of  furnaces.  The 
more  men  work  in  combination  with  each 
otli(M-,  the  greater  will  be  the  power  to 
produce,  and  the  greater,  necessarily,  must 
be  the  power  to  consume  and  to  accumu- 
late, and  thus  is  it  seen  that,  with  the  growth 
of  population  and  wealth,  the  trade  in  labor 
Dud  laud,  and  in  the  products  of  both,  tends 
to  increase  more  rapidly  than  population, 
and  each  is  seen  to  be  helping,  and  helped 
bv,  the  other. 

it  has  been  shown  that  the  work  of  cul- 


tivation 18  invariably  commenced  upon  the 
poorer  soils,  and  that  it  is  only  with  the 
growth  of  population  and  wealth  that  the 
richer  soils — the  heavily  timbered  lands, 
the  flats  and  the  swamps, — can  be  cleared 
or  drained.     So  long  as  the  farmer  has  to 
depend  on  distant  markets,  he  must  apply 
himself  to  the  production  of  those  articles 
of  which  the  earth  yields  but  little  in  return 
to  labor,  and  which  therefore  command  a 
high  price,  and  will  bear  transportation,  and 
so  Ions  he  must  continue  unable  to  clear 
and  drain  the  richest  soils.     He    cannot 
raise   potatoes,  or   turnips,  of  which  the 
earth  yields  by  tons,  for  he  has  no  market 
on  the  land,  and  they  will  not  bear  trans- 
portation.     Concentration  makes  a  mar- 
ket on  the  land  for  the  products  of  the  land, 
as  the  mechanic   placed  among  the  food 
consumes  largely,  and  is  a  customer  to  the 
farmer  for   those  products  of  which   the 
earth  yields  largely  in  return  to  labor.  The 
system  of  Dr.  Smith  tended  to   bring  the 
mechanic  to  the  food,  and  thus  to  increase 
the  power  to  produce  and  the  power  to  trade. 
The  soil  that  is  constantly  cropped  for 
the  supply  of  distant  markets  becomes  ex- 
hausted, and  its  occupant  is  compelled  to 
fly  to  lands  still   more  distant,  with   con- 
stant diminution  in  the   return   to  labor. 
The  system  of  Dr.  Smith  looked  to  placuig 
the  consumer  by  the  side  of  the  producer, 
enabling  the  farmer  to  obtain  large  crops  to 
be  consumed  on  or  near  the  land,  the  refuse 
of  which  could  be  returned  to  the  land,  thus 
increasing  instead  of  diminishing  its  produc- 
tive powers,  and  thereby  facilitating  the 
growth  of  population,  the  power  of  com- 
bination, the  power  to  trade,  and  the  amount 
of  trade. 

With  increase  in  the  power  of  produc- 
tion the  power  of  accumulation  necessarily 
increases,  and  with  each  step  in  the  pro- 
gress thereof  the  demand  for  labor  increas- 
es, and  the  laborer  acquires  more  and  mor^ 

tlie  power  to  determine  for  himself  to  whom 

he  will  sell  his  labor  and  what  shall  be  it^ 
price.  The  value  of  present  labor  in — 
creases  as  compared  with  the  proceeds  o^ 
accumulated  labor,  called  capital,  and  whil — - 
the  productiveness  of  labor  is  constantl — 
increasing,  the  proportion  which  can  " 
claimed  by  the  owner  of  landed  or  othi 
capital  is  constantly  decreasing^  leaving 
the  laborer  a  constantly  increasing  propc^^ 
tion,  with  consequent  increase  in  the  fecil 
of  converting  the  laborer  working  for  othi 
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into  the  little  capitalist  working  for  himself 
—owner  of  a  little  farm,  or  of  a  machine  of 
some  description  calculated  to  render  bis 
labor  more  productive.    Division  of  land  is, 
therefore,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
system  of  Dr.  Smith,which  looks  everywhere 
to  increase  in  the  freedom  of  man,  and  to 
increase  in  the  power  of  voluntary  associa- 
tion, the  combination  of  the  exertions  of  the 
mechanic  and  the  occupant  of  land  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  productive  power 
of  labor  and  land,  l^iug,  in  his  estimation, 
the  one  thing  needful  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  man. 

The  following  view  of  the  eflfcct  of  the 
division  of  land  in  increasing  production, 
id  from  a  recent  writer,  wbo,  being  a  be- 
liever in  the  theory  of  over-population, 
may  be  regarded  as  excellent  authority  : — 

"The  one  thing  needful   is  obviously  to 
make  land  yield  the  largest  possible  Rurplus, 
after  adequately  remunerating  the  cultivutor; 
andtlukt  ffmall  furms  can  affurd  a  IsLTf^vr  surplus 
than  similar  portions  of  a  large  one,  is  cviilcnt 
from  the  fact  of  their  paying  higher  rents. 
Further  proof  may  be  found  in  Flanders  and 
Lombardy,  when  the  densest  populations  in 
Enrope,  and  those  in  a  large  proportion  toicn 
populations,  are  maintained  in  comfort  by  land 
(livided  among  small  farmers.     How  this  end 
is  attained,  is  surely  of  comparatively  little 
ioiportance  ;  even  if  it  were  true  that  the  im- 
plements and  methods  of  small  farmers  are 
clumsy  and  defective,  that  they  disdain  the  aid 
of  science,  and  require  twice  as  much  labor 
u  Would  suffice  under  a  dilFcrent  system,  it 
*OBld  still  be  manifest  that  they  possess  some 
xl^^tagc  which  more  than  compensates  for 
^1  these  drawbacks.     In  spite  of  their  adher- 
*ice  to  old  practices,  they  manage  to  get  more 
fwwn  the  land  than  the  large  capitalist  with  all 
fc improvements,  and  after  receiving  snfficient 
for  their  own  consumption,  they  have  a  large 
'^idue  for  sale.    (They  thus  have  more  tra(ie 
without  the  family,  as  the  trade  within  the  fa- 
^ly  increases,  and  this  is  evidence  that  the 
'ystem  is  the  one  that  constitutes  freedom  of 
f'^de.)   They  might,  perhaps,  do  better  still  by 
imitating  some  of  the  methods  of  the  large 
^pitalist;  but  even  as  it  is,  they  do  better 
^han  he  does,  and  their  plan   must,  on  the 
^hole,  be  better  than  his.     Nothing  can  be 
"^ore  unjust,  however,  than  to  stigmatize  the 
pulture  of  small  farms  as  necessarily  rydp  and 
?'^arlificial.     The  small  hohiings  of'the  Flern- 
jsh  Deasantry  not  only  bear  heavier  crops  than 
fs-ndsof  the  same  quality  in  the  best  farme<l 
districts  of  England  or  Scotland,  but  the  land 
'«  kept  much  cleaner,  is  much  better  drained, 
f^^  ttiuch  more  abundantly  manured.    It  may 
^  true  that  in  Great  Britam  large  farmers  are 


almost  the  only  improvers ;  but  this  is  because 
few  except  large  farmers  have  leases,  and 
consequently  any  motive  for  improvement. 
When  small  farmers  have  any  hold  on  the 
land,  as  in  Norway,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  France,  they  combine  to  raise  funds  for 
any  project  that  promises  to  be  generally  be- 
nelicial.  In  this  way  channels  many  miles  in 
length  are  made  for  irrigation  or  dniinage ; 
and  a  dozen  owners  of  three  or  four  cows,  or 
occupiers  of  as  many  acres,  combine  to  make 
cheeses  as  large  and  line  as  any  that  Cheshire 
can  produce ;  and  even  to  establish  a  beet- 
root manufacture,  the  most  extensive  and  sci- 
entific of  all  modern  agricultural  openitions. 
Mutual  cooperation  thus  places  within  the 
reach  of  small  farmers  almost  every  advan- 
tage possessed  by  their  wealthy  rivals.  The 
principal  ditlbrence  in  their  modes  of  procedure 
IS,  that  the  former  being  less  able  to  purchjisc 
extensive  machinery,  employ  a  larger  relative 
quantity  of  labor.  This,  however,  is  the  re- 
verse of  disadvantageous  either  as  regards 
themselves  or  the  public.  The  agricultural 
class  constitute  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  a 
nation,  and  its  increase  so  generally  deprecat- 
ed by  political  economists,  only  becomes  an 
evil  when  it  encroaches  on  the  nourishment 
which  might  be  reserved  for  other  classes.  If 
additional  agricultural  laborers  can  procure 
sub.<iistence  wiibout  detracting  from  that  of 
other  people,  their  existence  is  a  material  ad- 
vantage. If  by  the  labor  of  two  men  the 
produce  of  a  piece  of  grrmnd  can  be  so  much 
augmentetl  as  to  furnish  ample  subsistence  for 
both,  and  yet  leave  as  great  a  surplus  as  when 
only  one  cultivator  was  employed,  the  double 
application  of  labor  increases  both  the  strength 
and  the  wealth  of  the  country.  If  the  surplus 
be  greater  than  before,  it  increases  al.^^o  the 
income  of  the  projirietor  of  the  land.  Now, 
this,  and  much  more  than  this,  takes  place  on 
small  farms.  Labor  there  is  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  on  large  ones.  Most  of  iho 
work  is  done  under  the  master's  eye,  and 
much  of  it  done  by  his  own  hands,  or  those  of 
his  family.  All  the  hiborers have  motives  for 
exertion  unknown  to  hired  servants,  or  at  least 
are  subject  to  a  vigilant  supervision  which  a 
larger  landholder  cannot  exercise.  They 
bestow  on  their  v.'ork  a  care,  patience,  and  as- 
siduity, which  cannot  be  purchased  at  any 
price :  and  these  qualities  much  more  than 
compensate  for  any  waste  of  labor  caused  by 
bad  tools  or  injudicious  arrangement.  The 
produce  of  the  soil  is  .«o  much  increased  in 
consequence,  as  not  only  to  provide  for  the 
consunijition  of  the  additional  cultivators,  but 
to  leave  a  larger  quuntity  remaining  than  if 
fewer  laborers^  wiihcuil  tlie  same  motives  for 
industry,  had  been  emidoyecl.  If,  then,  the 
merits  of  a  system  may  be  judged  of  from  its 
results,  the  subdivision  of  farm<  would  be  fa- 
vorable instead  of  injurious  to  agriculture.   It 
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would  certainly  occasion  a  change  of  practice, 
and  wouhl  cause  more  labor  to  be  employed, 
but  it  would  increase  the  power  of  labor  in  a 
greater  degree.  A  larpjer  proportion  would 
thus  hoconic  applicable  to  the  payment  of  rent, 
and  to  the  consumption  of  the  non-agricultu- 
ral part  of  the  community ;  provisions  would 
grow  cheaper,  but  landlords,  notwithstanding, 
"would  receive  incomes  as  large,  if  not  larger, 
than  at  present."  * 

This  is  strong,  but  how  much  stronger 
would  it  not  have  been  had  its  author  been 
satisfied  that  with  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion, the  landlord  would  be  entitled  to 
claim  a  smaller  proportion  as  rent,  and 
that  while  the  amount  of  his  rent  would  be 
increased,  the  laborer  would  retain  not  only 
a  larger  quantity  but  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  increased  quantity.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  more  rapid  the  increase  of 
capital  in  the  form  of  cleared  lands,  ploughs, 
harrows,  mills,  and  furnaces,  the  greater  is 
the  necessity  of  the  capitalist  for  the  la- 
borer, and  the  higher  the  price  of  labor, 
and  experience  teaches  us  that  that  price 
is  always  such  as  to  give  to  the  laborer  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  product.  In  for- 
mer times,  the  owner  of  land  took  two- 
thirds,  and  production  was  then  very  small. 
Later,  he  was  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with 
one-half,  but  more  recently  it  has  been  es- 
timated at  only  one-fourth.  In  former 
times,  the  rate  of  interest  was  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  whereas  it  is  now  but  five, 
and  such  is  the  movement  in  every  com- 
munity in  which  the  wealth  increases  in  its 
ratio  to  population. 

Of  the  effect  of  this  an  idea  may  be 
formed  from  an  examination  of  the  follow- 
ing Table,  in  which  the  facts  are  compared 
with  the  theory  of  Mr.  Ilicardo,  upon  which 
is  based  the  whole  modern  English  politico- 
economical  system : 


aiCARDO's  DOCTRINE. 

OBSERVATION. 

•       • 

Powor  of 
Lund. 

Power  of 
Labor. 

Total  pro 
(luctioD. 

rower  of 
Land. 

Power  of 
Lnbor. 

First  period 

100 

100 

30 

20 

10 

Scfond     " 

190 

10 

lao 

70 

42 

28 

Third       " 

270 

30 

210 

120 

GO 

60 

Fourth     " 

340 

60 

280 

180 

80 

100 

Filth        " 

400 

100 

300 

250 

100 

150 

Sixth       " 

450 

150 

300 

330 

120 

210 

Sfwrirh  " 

490 

210 

280 

420 

140 

280 

VAghih.     " 

520 

280 

240 

510 

155 

355 

Niiitii      " 

540 

3G0 

180 

C20 

170 

450 

Tenth      " 

550 

450 

100 

740 

180 

560 

Eleven  ih 

550 

550 

00 

870 

190 

680 

*  Tliornton,  on  Over-population,  p.  331. 


The  quantity  divided  among  tbe  owners 
of  land  increases  as  the  proportion  dimin- 
ishes, while  the  laborers  obtain  an  increased 
proportion  of  an  increased  quantity.* 

It  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  that  the 
power  of  the  laborer  to  accumulate  capital 
must  increase  with  each  and  every  step  in 
this  direction,  and  equally  so  that  when  the 
laborer  goes  to  the  food,  the  tendency  will 
be  towards  the  acquisition  of  a  piece  of 
land,  the  cultivation  of  which  may  enable 
him  healthtidly  and  profitably  to  employ  his 
hours  of  leisure.  "  Its  cultivation,''  says 
Mr.  Thornton,  from  whom  we  continue  to 
quote : — 

"  costs  him  nothing,  but  serves  rather  as  an 
amusement  for  the  leisure  of  himself  and  fa- 
mily, enabling  all  but  the  very  youngest  to 
make  themselves  useful.  Abundance  of  ma- 
nure is  found  in  the  refuse  and  scraps  of  all 
kinds  that  would  otherwise  be  thrown  away. 
Nothing  is  wasted,  and  habits  of  thrift  and 
industry  are  formed.  The  produce  being  pro- 
portioned less  to  the  extent  of  the  ground, 

*  This  proportional  law  of  distribation,  proving 
the  perfect  harmony  of  the  interests  of  the  laborer 
and  capitalist,  was  first  published  by  the  author  of 
this  article,  in  1837.  It  is  now  adopted,  and  pub- 
lished as  his  own,  in  his  Harmonies  Economiques,** 
by  Mons.   JBastiat,  who  says  of  it : 

"  Such  is  the  great,  admirable,  consoling,  neces- 
sary, and  iri/lexible  law  of  capital.     To  demon- 
strate it  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  strike  with  dis- 
credit the  declamation,  with  which  our  ears  have  so 
long  been  dinned,  against  the  avarice  and  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  civiiiza- 
tion   and   of  equalization,  that  results  from  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  man.     •     »    •    •    • 
Thus  the  great  law  of  capital  and  labor,  as  regards 
the  distribution  of  the  products  of  their  joint  la- 
bors is  settled.     The  absolute  qunntitif  of  each  is 
greater,  but  the  proportional  part  of  capital  con- 
stantly diminishes  as  compared  with  that  of  labor. 

"  Cease,  then,  capitalists  and  laborers,  to  look 
upon  each  other  with  eyes  of  suspicion  and  of 
envy.    Close  your  ears  to  those  absurd  dcclaimerSi 
of  whom  nothing  equals  their  pride  if  it  be  not  their 
ignorance,  who,  under  the  promise  of  fiiture  hir- 
mony,  begin  by  exciting  present  discord.    Recol- 
lect that,  say  what  they  may,  your  interest  are 
one  and  the  same  —  that  they  cannot  be  separated 
— that  tliey  tend  together  towards  the  realiiition 
of  the  general  good  —  that  the  sweats  of  the  pre- 
scnit  generation  combine  themselves  with  those 
generations  that  have  past — that  it  is  right  thai 
each  who  has  united  in  the  work  should  have  a 
portion  of  the  remuneration  —  and,  that  the  most 
ingenious  as  well  as  the  most  equitable  division 
takes  place  among  you  by  virtue  of  providential 
laws,  and  by  means  of  free  and  voluntary  arrange- 
ments, without  requiring  the  aid  of  a  pirasuc 
seiitinjcntalism  to  impose  upon  you  its  decreet  tt 
the  expense  of  your  well-being,  your  liberty,  yo* 
security,  and  your  dignitif" 
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than  to  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon 
It,  is  infinitely  greater  than  a  large  occupier 
f onld  have  obtained  from  the  same  space ;  and 
besides  the  direct  addition  which  it  makes  to 
the  laborer^s  means  of  existence,  enables  him 
to  keep  pigs,  poultry,  &c.,  at  little  or  no  ex- 
pense.   He  enjoys  a  variety  as  well  as  an 
abundance  of  articles  of  diet,  which,  even  if 
he  possessed  their  value  in  money,  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  buy,  and  he 
has  besides  a  resource  on  which  he  may  rely 
when  other  means  of  livelihood  temporarily 
kil.    A  day  laborer  is  always  liable  to  be 
thrown  out  of  work  by  a  number  of  causes, 
when,  if  he  is  entirely  dependent  on  wap;es, 
he  may  become  involved  in  inextricable  diffi- 
cnlties,  whereas  with  the  help  of  a  stock  of 
food  of  his  own  raising,  he  might  easily  strug- 
gle through  his  embarrassment.    The  occu- 
pancy of  a  little  land  does  away  with  much 
of  the  precariousness,  which  is  the  worst  fea- 
ture in  the  laborer^s  condition;  and  this  is 
particularly  the  case  when  the  land  is  the  la- 
borer's own  property,  as  it  would  not  impro- 
Vably  become,  in  circumstances  such  as  those 
BOpposed,  when  he  might  often  be  able  to  save 
anttle  money.     He  then  feels  himself  suffici- 
ently independent  not  to  be  over  anxious  about 
the  future:  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  grow 
caneless  of  obtaining  work,  or  of  satisfying  his 
wployer.    On   the  contrary,  finding  that  he 
livbeen  admitted  into  a  higher  order  of  soci- 
ety, he  uses  every  exertion  to  maintain  his 
WW  position.     Men  of  this  class  are  com- 
BHWily  the  most  diligent  and  trustworthy,  as 
well  as  the  most  respectful  servants."* 

This  is  in  accordance  with  cvery-day 
experience.  As  the  laborer  becomes  a 
Kttle  capitalist  he  feels  himself  animated  by 
HOPE,  and  his  exertions  increase,  while  ho 
hecomes  more  careful  and  economical,  and 
thus  it  is  that  with  every  increase  in  the 
ntb  of  wealth  to  population  there  is  seen 
tt  improvement  in  the  moral,  as  well  as  in 
the  physical  condition  of  man.  He  ac- 
^iQires  ue  habit  of  combining  his  exertions 
vith  his  neighbor^  and  with  each  such 
combination  his  powers  of  production  in- 
pfcase,  and  therewith  there  is  an  increase 
)tt  the  power  to  trade.  We  see  thus  that 
^tis  in  the  direction  of  concentration — that 
of  placing  the  consumer  of  food  in  the 
''^t  of  the  producers  of  the  food — that  we 
'^Qst  look  for  freedom  of  trade,  and  in  that 
^i^ction  it  was  that  it  was  sought  by  Adam 
Soiith. 

With  the  growth  of  the  habit  of  combi- 
^tion,  Bchools   are  established  at  which 

*  Tlionitoiii  on  Over-populatioD,  p.  334. 


children  are  cheaply  educated,  books  and 
newspapers  increase  in  number,  the  intel-* 
lectual  condition  is  improved,  and  men  are 
enabled  to  employ  their  labor  more  advan- 
tageously, with  further  increase  in  the 
power  to  produce,  and  in  the  power  to 
trade.  The  habit  of  union  produces  a 
habit  of  peace  and  love  of  harmony,  and 
the  power  of  self-protection  increases,  with 
diminished  necessity  for  employing  men  in 
the  unproductive  labor  of  carrying  swords 
or  muskets,  and  also  diminished  necessity 
for  collecting  taxes  for  their  maintenance, 
the  consequence  of  which  is  that  capi- 
tal grows  with  increased  rapidity,  and  with 
it  there  is  an  increase  in  the  power  to  pro- 
duce, and  in  the  power  to  maintain  trade. 
With  each  such  step  wealth  increases  in  its 
ratio  to  population  and  the  laborer  is  enabled 
to  demand  a  still  incrQtxsed proportion  of  the 
increased  product,  and  to  become,  with  still 
increased  facility,  a  capitalist,  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community  exercising  from 
day  to  day  more  perfectly  the  form  of  self- 
government.  Thus  it  is  that  the  system 
taught  by  Adam  Smith  tends  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  physical,  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  political  condition  of  man,  while 
with  each  stop  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment there  is  increased  power  to  maintiiin 
trade. 

This  order  of  things  it  is  which  in  every 
country  Is  "promoted  by  the  natural  in- 
clinations of  man,"*  and  "  if  human  inclina- 
tions had  not  thwarted  those  natural 
inclinations,  the  towns  could  no  where 
have  increased  beyond  what  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  country  in 
which  they  weni  situated  could  support."f 
The  artisan  and  the  laborer  would  have 
been  every  where  Siien  placing  themselves 
where  food  was  cheap,  and  *'  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  the  pleasures  of  a  country 
life,  the  tranquility  (»f  mind  which  it  pro- 
mises, and  wherever  the  injustice  of  human 
laws  does  not  distuib  it  the  independency 
which  it  really  affords,"  would  have  been 
every  where  found  to  have  ''  charms  that 
more  or  less  attract  every  body.  "J  There 
would  thus  have  been  made  every  where 
a  market  on  the  land  for  the  products  of 
the  land,  and  '*  the  inland  or  home  trade, 
the  most   important   of  all,    the  trade   in 


•  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  III.  Chap.  I. 
t  Ibid.  X  Ibid. 
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T?hicli  an  equal  capital  affords  the  largest 
income,"  and  creates  the  greatest  employ- 
ment for  the  people  of  the  country,  "  would 
not  have  been  considered  as  "  subsidiary 
only  to  the  foreign  trade."* 

Such  was  the  political  economy  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  book 
without  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  man 
who  saw  so  clearly,  and  so  early,  the  course 
of  policy  that  most  tended  to  increasjj  the 
happiness  and  respectability,  the  strength 
and  independence,  of  men  and  of  nations. 
He  believed  in  the  advantage  resulting 
from  division  of  the  land,  and  pointed 
distinctly  to  the  course  which  tended 
to  its  accomplishment.  He  felt  with  "  the 
small  proprietor,"  knowing  "  every  part 
of  his  little  territory,"  and  viewing  it  with 
"  all  the  affection  which  property,  especi- 
ally small  property  naturally  inspires,  and 
who  on  that  account  takes  pleasure  not 
only  in   cultivating  it,   but   in    adorning 

•  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  IV.  Chap.  I. 


\  it,"  and  is  therefore,  ^^  of  all  improve 
most  industrious,  the  most  intelligei 
the  most  successful."* 

The  whole  system  of  Dr.  Smitli  lo 
increase  in  the  power  to  trade  restdtin| 
increase  in  the  power  of  man  to  grata 
"  natural  inclination"  for  association 
his  fellow  men.  That  of  his  suoc 
looks,  as  will  now  be  shown,  to  inci 
necessitt/  for  trade,  and  diminished  ] 
to  trade  resulting  from  a  necessity  fo 
minution  in  the  power  of  man  to  grai 
"  natural  inclination"  for  marriage,  ai 
association  with  his  fellow-men.  Ii 
school  of  the  one,  commerce  is  regarc 
the  handmaid  of  agriculture.  In  the  < 
''  Commerce  is  King,"  and  it  is  that 
merce  with  distant  nations  which  wa 
garded  by  Dr.  Smith  as  yielding  the  i 
est  returns  to  the  labor  and  capita 
ployed. 

•  Ibid.  Book  III.  chap.  IV. 


SONNETS  TO  FILL  BLANKS. 


irUMBER  ONE. 


This  is  a  "  Sonnet,"  made  to  fill  a  blank  ; 

First  of  a  "  Series,"  writ  for  the  Review, 

To  please  the  publisher,  "  who  would  greatly  thank' 

An  author  friend,  "  to  furnish  one  or  two." 

A  Shakspcre  Sonnet,  three  quatrains  and  a  couplet ; 

In  form  correct,  in  sense  mere  prose,  good  Reader, 

With  not  a  grain  of  poetry  to  trouble  it, 

(Save  the  above  line,)  no  more  than  in  a  "  leader." 

Po8t  script.     A  favorable  opportunity, 

Is  offered  here,  to  warn  all  "  earnest  souls" 

That  the  first  quality  of  a  sonnet  is  tim7y. 

Which  they'll  not  find  in  Wordsworth,  nor  in  Bowlofl. 

Here.  Mr.  Publisher,  don't  stare, — be  civil. 

Send  mo  this  sonnet  to  the  (printer's)  devil. 


Thcmas  Jeffenam. 
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PART  III. 


The  trial  of  Burr. 


7  enter  on  a  period  of  Jeffer- 
listration  which  excites  intense 
id  curiosity,  and  has  connect- 
thc  fortunes  of  a  man,  whose 
is  and  address  had  foreshadowed 
eputation  of  the  most  enviable 
when  the  path  to  renown  was 
his  evil  genius.  That  man  was 
r,  and  his  evil  genius  was  Tho- 
lon.  It  was  a  grapple  between 
.mpions,  whose  resources  of 
!  too  vast,  and  whose  enmity, 
,nd  bitterly  entertained,  was  too 
)ted,  to  terminate  the  struggle 
than  appalling  consequences  to 
or  to  both.  In  one  case,  how- 
.  was  aided  by  power,  and  vast 
ind  official  influence,  and,  as 
supposed,  these  united,  over- 
he  weaker  antagonist. 
Jurr  was  a  native  of  the  State  of 
ly,  and  one  of  the  early  gradu- 
rinceton  College.  His  earliest 
I  of  character  pointed  to  those 
ch  were  afterwards  developed  in 
ul  career.  He  was  impetuous, 
)er8evering,  and  willful.  Soon 
uating,  he  joined  the  Revolution- 
under  Montgomery  and  Arnold, 
npanicd  those  generals  in  their 
dreary  march  across  the  wilder- 
lebec.  His  indifference  to  fa- 
hunger,  and  his  strict  imparti- 
.  officer,  sharing  with  his  soldiers 
ions  of  the  march,  and  openly 
ig  an  opposite  conduct  in  Arnold, 
a  the  admiration  and  deep  affec- 
3  men,  while  it  elicited  the  com- 
.  and  respect  of  a  majority  of  the 
After  the  siege  of  Quebec  was 
urr  volunteered  his  services  as 
ntgomery,  and  was  by  that  offi- 
,  when  he  fell.     He  caught  the 


dying  patriot  in  his  arms,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  storm  of  grapeshot  which  roared 
around,  maintained  his  post  of  affection 
and  duty,  until  proper  assistance  was  ob- 
tained. Burr  was  the  only  one  of  Mont- 
gomery's suite  who  escaped  on  that  fatal 
day. 

Retummg  from  Canada,  he  became  an 
inmate  of  Washington's  military  family,  at 
headquarters  near  New  York,  and  partici- 
pated in  all  the  actions  which  occurred  be- 
tween the  American  and  British  armies 
around  that  city.    But  his  intercourse  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief  soon  became  res- 
trained and  unpleasant,  and  resulted  in  a 
mutual  personal  aversion,   which    lasted 
during   Washington's    lifetime ;    but    for 
which  no  particular  reason  was  ever  assign- 
ed.    In  consequence,  when  the  disaffec- 
tion broke  out  against  Washington,  among 
the  army  officers  in  1777,  and  it  was  con- 
templated to  supersede  him  with   Gates, 
Burr  actively  and  openly  took  sides  for  the 
latter.     This  opposition,  added  to  previous 
unpleasant  passages,  only  served  to  increase 
Washington's  prejudices.     In  long  subse- 
quent years,  during  the  first  Prosidency 
under  the  Constitution,   this  dislike  was 
bitterly  evidenced,  and  the  depth  of  Wash- 
ington's aversion  fully  developed.  A  depu- 
tation of  the  Democratic  members  of  Con- 
gress, appointed  by  a  caucus,  thrice  waited 
on  the  President,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  appoint  Burr,  minister  to  France. 
They   were  thrice   peremptorily   refused, 
Washington  declaring  each  time  that  he 
would  never  appoint  one  to  office  in  whose 
integrity   he   had   no    confidence.      This 
anecdote  should  not,  however,  be  rashly 
taken  as  irrevocable  and  infallible  evidence 
against  Burr.     It  was  known  that,  from  the 
first.  Burr  had  expressed  himself  freely  and 
harshly  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  Com- 
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mandcr-in- Chief,  tliat  he  bad  condemned 
his  movements  around  Long  Island  and 
New  York,  and  that  he  had  severely  criti- 
cised the  plan  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth, 
in  which  battle  Burr  commanded  a  brigade 
in  Lord  Stirling's  division.  These  facts 
were  well  known  to  Washington,  as  well  as 
the  partiality  entertained  by  Burr  for 
Gates ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  tangible 
cause  ever  assigned  by  the  General  or  his 
friends,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  a 
shade  of  personal  pique  and  rancor  may  have 
influenced  the  usually  strict  and  admirable 
equanimity  even  of  this  illustrious  and  re- 
vered personage.  Ho  would,  indeed,  have 
been  more  than  mortal,  could  he  have  en- 
tirely subdued  all  such  feelings  —  feelings 
common  to  the  best  as  well  as  to  the  worst 
of  men. 

In  March,  1779,  Burr  tendered  his  re- 
signation to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  It 
was  accepted  by  Washington,  in  a  letter 
tlie  most  complimentary  and  flattering  to 
Burr's  military  ambition.  He  subsequentl}' 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  tlie  law  in 
Albany,  and  in  the  spring  of  1782  was 
married  to  Theodosia  Prevost,  widow  of 
Colonel  Prevo.st  of  the  British  army,  and 
motlicr  of  that  Thoodosia,  who  aft(M'wards 
Lt'cain**  su  distiu2;uisliL'd  iii  connection  with 
lh?r  fiithor  and  husband,  and  wlioso  myste- 
rious and  melancholy  fate,  while  giving  rise 
to  many  awful  and  fancifiil  conji^cturos, 
bli.irhted  and  crushed  i\w  .solo  roniaining 
earthly  hope  of  her  solitary  and  suft'ering 
pan'nt. 

Tli;^  history  of  Burr's  political  career  in 
Ni'w  \'ork,  and  in  the  Sjuate  of  the  United 
Stat;*s  ;  bis  cuntest  with  .Jcifferson  for  the 
Pr(\^i'h.ncy,  and  his  du«d  with  Alexander 
Jlaioilton,  are  well  known  to  every  general 
n^a'lvr,  and  have  been  elsewhere  alhidod  to 
in  this  (.'ssny.  IIo  left  tho  chair  of  the 
A'ioe-l^rosid.'nt  in  March  1S05,  andelose.l 
his  conniiciit.n  with  the  Senate  with  one  of 
th;i  most  ■jlo:ja.jnt  and  affi'Cting  valedict  )- 
ri  'S  ov«'r  ^nadi'  on  such  an  occasion.  "  The 
wlioli^  Senate,"  says  ]\lr.  Davis,  in  his  me- 
moir, "  were  in  tears,  and  so  unmanned 
tliat  it  vras  half  an  h'jur  before  tliey  could 
r^-rovL-r  thomsolvos  suflficiontlv  to  come  to 
ord.T,  and  choose  a  Vice-President ^^/'cz/^w. 
0\\ '  S. Mia  tor  said  that  he  wi-^hed  the  tra- 
dition niitiilit  be  preserved,  as  one  of  the 
nio^t  extraordinary  events  he  had  ever 
witnessed.     Another  being  asked,  the  day 


following  that  on  which  Mr.  Burr  took  his 
leave,  how  long  he  was  speaking,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  said  ho  could  form  no 
idea ;  it  might  have  been  an  hour,  and  it 
might  have  been  but  a  moment ;  when  he 
came  to  his  senses,  he  seemed  to  have 
awakened  as  from  a  kind  of  trance.^'** 

Bending  beneath  the  weight  of  heavy 
afflictions,  and  pursued,  both  by  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Federal  parties,  with  a  vengeance 
that  seemed  to  compass  nothing  short  of 
his  life.  Burr,  now  fallen  from  his  high  estate, 
became  a  wanderer  and  a  desperado.  The 
envy  and  rancor  of  Jefferson  were  fully 
aroused  against  him,  in  consequence  of 
their  recent  rivalry,  and  the  democratic 
party,  of  course,  sided  with  Jefferson.  He 
had  slain  Hamilton  in  a  duel  the  year  be- 
fore, and  the  federal  party  panted  for  the 
blood  of  their  idol's  murderer ;  for  u 
murderer  he  had  been  denounced  and  in- 
dicted in  New  York.  HLs  mind  and  tem- 
perament were  too  ardent,  and  his  am- 
bition too  insatiable  and  restless  to  roniam 
inactive.  The  domestic  circle  aflbrdcd 
him  no  comfort.  The  charm  of  his  home, 
once  his  delight  and  happiness,  had  fled. 
The  wife  of  his  youth,  the  devoted  partn«T 
of  his  joys  and  his  adversities,  was  cold  in 
tlio  tuinb.  His  daughter,  sole  plfdg»?  of 
their  love,  was  married  and  removed  imo 
a  distant  State  of  the  South.  His  pro- 
perty, suffering  for  want  of  attention  during 
his  ostracism,  had  melted  away,  loaviii;:liim 
distressingly  in  debt.  His  early  fri-.-nds 
avoided  him,  as  one  contaminated  or  pro- 
scribed, whose  approach  was  a  shadow  of 
evil,  and  whose  touch  was  death.  Profes- 
sional pursuits  were  out  of  the  riuestinn. 
Law  business  was  not  to  be  intru>ti'd  to 
a  fuiritive  from  the  law.  Political  :il- 
vancement  wa.s  forever  closed  to  his  eir»rt5. 
No  party  would  recognise  him  who  w:i5 
alike  abhorred  by  democrat  and  fodenilL'l ; 
— the  objt'ct  of  Jefferson's  hatred,  and  wk-rt 
hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Thus  bereavrd  and 
branded.  Burr  bv^camc  another  Ishinail. 
livery  man's  hand  was  against  him ;  it 
was  no  wonder  that  his  hand  should  s-ton 
be  turned  against  every  man.  His  niuQ- 
ner,  his  conduct,  his  conversiiti«m^,  Lis 
very  looks  were  watched  with  th«!  eye  "-f 
suspicion.     He  fled   from    the   hauni.s  of 

»  Vol.  2nd,  p.  363. 
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man  and  songlit  the  wilderness^  in  hopes 
there  to  create  some  employment  caloulated 
to  appease  his  restlesness,  and  torn  aside  the 
gloomy  fate  which  threatened  to  overwhelm 
him.  Even  here  he  was  not  beyond  espion- 
age. The  friends  and  parasites  of  the 
j^ons  and  inflamed  President  kept  their 
^je&  on  him,  and  sent  frequent  reports  to 
nTashington.  VL  he  sojourned  at  the 
hoase  of  anv  man,  that  man  was  from  that 
day  markea.  He  staid  a  short  time  with 
General  Dayton.  Dayton  welcomed  him 
as  an  old  revolutionary  soldier,  failed  to 
abuse  hospitality  by  communicating  with 
the  President,  and,  as  a  penalty  for  Ms  con- 
tumacyy  was  subsequently  indicted,  along 
nrith  Burr,  as  a  conspirator.  It  was  the  same 
in  the  oase  of  John  Smith.  He  responded  to 
the  invitation  of  Herman  Blannnerhasset, 
irho  was  anxious  to  join  in  his  land  specu- 
ationa,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  &mous 
sLand  in  the  Ohio.  Blannerhasset,  nar- 
rowly escaping  with  life,  was  afterwards 
stigmatized  as  a  traitor,  plundered  of  his 
wealth,  and  became  a  melancholy  wander- 
er. He  lounged  a  few  days  at  the  Hermi- 
tage, and  even  enlists  its  honored  tenant  in 
Us  scheme  of  invading  Mexico,  in  case  of 
war  with  Spain.*  The  lion  nature  of  An- 
drew Jackson  had  not  then  been  aroused, 
and  the  emissaries  of  Jefferson  approached 
lum  with  monitory  voices.  They  succeeded 
for  the  moment,  and  he  writes  an  anxious 
letter  to  Burr.  Burr  replies  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, and  then  the  awakened  lion  raises  his 
defying  mane  ;  and,  for  once,  the  proscrih- 
ers  falter,  and  are  ignominiously  baffled  in 
their  selfish  machinations.  They  succeeded 
in  mining  every  body  else ,  wbo  had  held  the 
remotest  connection  with  this  hapless  exile. 
The  grand  juries  of  Kentucky  twice 
lodged  accusations  against  Burr.  He  was 
honorably  acquitted  on  both  occasions.  On 
both  of  these  occasions  he  was  defended  by 
Henry  Clay,  who  was  afterwards  so  far 
duped  by  false  testimony  in  the  hands 
of  Jefferson,  as  to  repent  his  efforts,  and 
then  openly  afironted,  (by  refusing  to  speak 
to),  Burr  at  the  New  York  City  Hall.t 
And  vet  it  is  a  fact  well  authenticated 
tfiat  the  very  document  in  possession  of 
Jefferson,  and  on  which  rested  the  evidence 
of  Burr's  treason  ^  had  been  mutilated  by 

•  Vide  MemoiTB  of  Burr,  Vol.  2d,  Page  362. 
t  Vide  Preotice's  Clay,  page  34. 
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General  Wilkinson,  and  he  so  acknow- 
ledged at  Richmond.*  V  At  this  time  there 
was  a  strong  probabili^  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  known  that  the  President  had  instruct- 
ed the  commander  of  the  forces  to  drive 
the  Spaniards  beyond  the  Sabine.  It  had 
become  a  popular  sentiment,  even  then, 
that  in  case  war  was  begun  it  should  end 
only  by  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  To  this 
project  no  one  was  more  intensely  wedded 
than  Andrew  Jackson,  as  evinced  both  by 
a  letter  to  Governor  Claiborne,  produced 
by  General  Wilkinson  as  an  appendix  to 
his  testimony  on  the  Burr  trial,  and  by  his 
sympathy  with  Aaron  Burr.  Burr  was  a 
military  man  by  nature,  and  his  greater 
ambition  was  to  excel  in  military  achieve- 
ments. He  was  more  tenacious  of  his 
revolutionary,  than  of  either  his  political 
or  professional  fiune.  He  was  evidently 
firca  with  the  scheme  of  invading  and  con- 
quering so  splendid  a  country  as  Mexico^ 
with  its  ancient  treasures,  its  mines,  and 
its  magnificent  cities ;  and  the  more  so, 
that  he  might  thus  retrieve  his  &llen  for- 
tunes. He  was  not  friendly  enough  to  the 
Government  to  ask  or  obtain  honorable 
service,  with  such  prominence  as  he  court- 
ed, under  its  direct  auspices.  His  plan, 
as  disclosed  on  the  trial  at  Richmond,  evi- 
dently was  to  raise  an  independent  force, 
to  be  near  the  scene  of  action,  and  to  bo 
prepared  to  strike  a  grand  blow  on  the  first 
opening  of  hostilities.  With  this  view,  he 
must  have  entered  into  communication 
with  General  Wilkinson ;  for  as  that  officer 
was  already  in  high  command,  and  enjoyed 
the  boundless  confidence  of  his  government, 
Burr  was  too  sagacious  to  have  attempted 
his  seduction,  by  offering  him  peril  and  un- 
certainty, for  safety  and  certainty.  This 
tallies  with  the  testimony  of  General  Eaton » 
not  with  his  inferences.  It  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  that  of  Commodore  Truxton, 
or  Dudley  Woodbridge,  who  was  to  have 
furnished  the  boats  intended  to  convey  the 
expedition.  Nor  would  Burr  without  a  clear 
understanding  with  Wilkinson,  have  un- 
dertaken to  pass  the  whole  American  army 
with  less  than  one  hundred  ragamufi&ns. 
This  project  of  invading  Mexico,  under 
the  countenance,  and  not  by  orders,  of  the 
Government,  was  certainly  not  intended  as 

•  See  Am.  State  Papon,  [Mia.]  vol.  Irt.  p.  642. 
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treason,  which  consists  only  in  *'  levying 
war  against  the  United  States,"  or  uding 
and  comfoiting  the  enemies  of  the  country. 
It  certainly  was  a  rash  and  reprehensible 
movement,  and  if  designed  to  have  been 
pursued  independently  of  the  Government, 
it  was  a  punishable  offence,  but  not  trea- 
son. The  more  reliable  conclusion  is  that 
Burr,  unfriendly  to  Jefferson,  and  bitterly 
persecuted  by  him,  endeavored  to  use 
Wilkinson  as  an  instrument  for  opening 
hostilities  ;  for,  under  his  orders,  Wilkinson 
might  do  this  at  any  time,  and  thus  bring 
the  whole  within  the  shelter  of  the  Grovem- 
ment.  The  plan  was  to  proceed  under  the 
apparent  authority  of  the  Government, 
without  directly  asking  its  connivance. 
And  if,  it  may  be  remarked.  General 
Wilkinson,  who  was  clearly  playing  a 
double  part,  (perhaps  it  might  not  be  un- 
fair to  say  a  treble  part,)  intended  to  play 
the  traitor  towards  Burr,  it  is  certain  that 
he  played  his  hand  well.  Burr  never  sus- 
pected him  until  after  his  interview  with 
one  Swartwout,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Wil- 
kinson with  the  letter  in  cipher.  As  sion 
as  he  had  made  the  discovery,  he  abandon- 
ed the  idea,  turned  attention  again  to  the 
Wasliita  purchase,  and  resolved  to  await  a 
more  favorable  crisis.  This  lucky  discovery 
saved  his  life.  Being  thus  guarded,  he  direct- 
ed himself  to  other  projects,  less  question- 
able. If  Burr  had  been  proven  to  have  been 
at  Blanncrhasset's  island,  when  the  boats 
started  down  the  Ohio,  the  overt  act  would 
have  been  made  out,  and  in  all  probability 
the  Government  would  have  obtained  a  con- 
viction. 

By  this  time,  however,  Jefferson  had 
fixed  his  talons  on  Burr,  and  appearances 
seemed  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
blood  of  his  ancient  rival  would  be  soon 
spilled  to  satiate  his  jealousy  and  rancor. 
He  had  been  informed  of  Burr's  movements 
months  before  ;  but  merely  to  suppress  the 
mischief,  was  no  part  of  the  tactics  he  had 
prescribed  for  his  conduct.  Burr  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  his  preparations,  and 
Jefferson  looked  on  supinely,  in  the  hope 
that  some  plain  act  which  might  be  tortur- 
ed into  overt  proceeding,  should  have  been 
unwarily  committed.  His  design  was  not 
BO  much  to  quell  disaffection,  as  to  secure 
his  prey.  At  length  a  communication  from 
General  Wilkinson  induces  him  to  believe 
that  the  time  has  come,  and  he  issuea  the 


order  for  the  destruction  of  the  boats  and 
property  of  the  expedition  at  the  island, 
and  for  the  arrest  of  Burr.  The  first  is 
done  forthwith ;  and  in  a  short  time,  the 
main  victim  being  stopped  near  Fort  Stod- 
dart,  on  the  Tombigbee,  is  conveyed  by  a 
military  escort  to  the  city  of  Richmond^ 
Va.,  and  placed  on  trial  for  his  life. 

The  proceedings  of  this  famous  trial  hava 
been  long  embodied  as  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional history.     A  more  important  state 
trial  never  occurred,  not  excepting  eves 
that  of  Warren  Hastings.     All   that  waf 
interesting  or  romantic  m  Burros  previoitf 
history ;  all  that  could  charm  the  fimcj 
in  connection  with  Blannerhasset  and  htf 
beautiful  island  home ;  all  that  was  mapi- 
ficent  and  inspiring,  as  regarded  the  ancient 
country  of  the  Aztecs  and  the  Montcsainai, 
were   concentrated  and  thrown  into  tlui 
trial.     There  were  startling  rumors,  too, 
that  many,  among  the   highest  and  most 
popular,  would  he  hurled  from  their  proad 
positions  as  the  testimony  progressed.  Add- 
ed to  these,  it  was  known  that  Jeffenoa 
had  enlisted  ardently  in  the   prosecution, 
and  would  move  his  whole  official  influence 
to  crush  the  man  who  had  once  competed 
with  him  for  the  Presidency.     The  odds 
against  Burr  were  truly  appalling,  and  his 
chances  for  escape  seemed  to  be  completelr 
blocked.     Against  the   powerful  personal 
influence   of  an  implacable    enemy ;  the 
machinations  of  two  enraged  political  par- 
tics,   to  whom  he  was  alike  odious ;  the 
whole  artillery  of  the  Government,  and  the 
prejudging  voice  of  an  aroused  and  indig- 
nant nation,  was  opposed  a  single  indivi- 
dual stripped  of  power,  and  of  property, 
and  of  home  ;  abandoned  by  friends,  and 
from  whom  even  relatives  shrank  with  trepi- 
dation. In  all  America  one  only  heart  throb- 
bed in  unison  with  his  own  ;  but  that  ome 
heart — devoted — fixed — changeless  ;    sen- 
sitive alike  to  his  joys  and  his  sorrows,  wis 
to  him  more  than  all  America,  or  all  the 
world.  It  was  the  heart  of  Theodosia,  "sole 
daughter  of  his  house  !  " 

Throughout  the  whole  period  from  the  ar- 
rest until  the  discharge  of  Burr,  and  his  de- 
parture for  England,  the  conduct  of  Jefferson 
was  obnoxious  to  grave  criticism,  and  evinc- 
ed a  want  of  magnanimity  unworthy  of  his 
great  fame  and  hLs  exalted  station.  True 
taste  would  have  suggested  to  him  a  digni- 
fied neutrality  of  action,  especially  in  view 
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lia  official  prerogative  of  pardon,  should 
the  accused  he  brought  in  guilty ;  but 
more  than  all,  in  view  of  his  past  relations 
with  the  distinguished  prisoner.     He  chose 
to  porsuo  a  course  less  delicate ;  aided  the 
law  bv  personal  exertions,  and  mingled 
oflicially  in  the  prosecution  by  employing 
eminent  counsel  to  assist  the  District  Attor- 
ney for  the  United  States.     It  is  said  that 
he  expended  more  than  an  hundred  thou- 
laad  dollars  of  the  public  money  in  aiding 
this  prosecution.    His  letters  to  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  Mr.   Hay,  are  full  of  the 
aost  ireful  and  splenetic  effusions  against 
the  judge,  the  counsel  for  defence,  and  the 
prisoner.     He  even  condescends  to  charge 
^JederaiisUt  as  a  party,  with  sympathis- 
ing in  the  treasons  and  troubles  of  Aaron  • 
Burr.  "  The  federalists  make  Burr's  cause 
their  own,  and  exert  their  whole  influence 
to  shield  him  irom  punishment*'^'*  ^^  Aided 
'^J  no  process  or  facilities  from  the  federal 
^UrtB,  but  frowned  on  by  tJieir  newborn 
'eal  for  the  liberty  of  those  whom  tot  would 
Mot  permit  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of 
tlieir  country,  we  can  expect  no   reveal- 
nients  from   the  accomplices  of  the  chief 
offender.    Of  treasonable  intentions,   the 
judges  have  been  obliged  to  confess  there 
^  a  probable  appearance.     What  loophole 
^^ey  will  find  in  the  case,  when  it  comes  to 
^riaJ,  we  cannot  foresee.    Eaton,  Stoddart, 
^d  Wilkinson,  will  satisfy  the  fror/J,if  not 
fte  judges^  of  Burr's  guilt.     The  nation 
will  judge  both  the  offender  and  judges 
fcr  themselves.     If  a  member  of  the  Kxe- 
entive  or  of  the   Legislature  does  wrong, 
the  day  is  never  far  dLdtant  when  the  peo- 
ple will  remove  him.     They  will  see  then, 
and  amend,  the  error  in  our  Constitution 
which  makes  any  branch  independent  of  the 
nation.    They  will  see  that  one  of  the  great 
oo-ordinate  branches  of  the  Government, 
■etting  itself  in  opposition  to  the  other  two^ 
and  to  the  common  sense  of  the  nation^ 
proclaims  impunity  to  that  class  of  offen- 
ders which  endeavors  to  overturn  the  Con- 
adtution,  and  are  themselves  protected  in 
it  by  the  Constitution  itself;  for  impeach- 
anent  is  a  farce  which   will  not  be  tried 
again.     If  iheir  protection  of  Burr  produ- 
eea  this  amendment,  it  will  do  more  good 
than  his  condemnation."!  In  this  last  letter, 

.  *  See  letter  to  Bowdoia,  toI.  4th,  p.  73.    Jef. 
Corru. 
t  Letter  to  Giloe,  vol.  4th,  p.  73  and  74. 


four  points  are  very  dearly  made.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  intends  to  cast  an  ungenerous 
slur  at  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  the  federal 
judge,  offending ;  it  is  evident  that,  in  con- 
ducting Burr's  trial,  having  despaired  of 
doing  anything  in  Court,  he  mtends  to  play 
the  game  out,  to  arouse  the  anger  of  the 
natiint  against  the  errors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  it  is  evident  that  he  insinuates  an 
attack  on  the  independence  of  the  Judicial 
department  of  the  Government ;  and  it  la 
evident,  that  in  the  ebullition  of  his  parti- 
san acerbity,  he  casts  a  censure  on  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  because  their 
impeachment  of  Judge  Chase,  at  a  previous 
session,  did  not  terminate  in  his  aisplace- 
ment.  Now  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  our  distinguished  subject,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  in  our 
opinion.  Burr's  projected  invasion  of  Mex- 
ico, by  itself,  would  have  done  much  leas 
harm  than  this  proposed  degradation  of  the 
Judicial  Department  of  the  Government. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  JefforsonVi 
views  on  this  question,  and  hold  them  to 
be  wholly  irreconcilable  with  his  professed 
democracy ;  for,  to  our  view,  his  plans 
would  ultimately  have  led  to  a  centraliza- 
tion of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Exe- 
cutive. The  time  may  come  when  a  popu- 
lar President,  and  a  subservient  Senate,  may 
place  in  judicial  seats  mere  instruments  of 
Executive  will.  This  is  one  way  in  which 
despotism  may  approach,  and  not  an  im- 
prooablc  one ;  quite  as  probable  as  in  mili- 
tary form.  Wc  have  seen,  thus  far,  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  convince  us,  that  Jefferson, 
despite  his  favor  for  democratic  principles^ 
leaned  towards  a  policy  which  strengthened 
the  Executive  arm  of  the  Government,  and 
weakened  the  judicial  arm.  But  besides 
claiming  for  the  Executive  an  ultimate 
judicial  authority,  looking  to  entire  supre- 
macy, as  we  have  shown  some  pages  back, 
he,  on  this  occasion,  demanded,  and  had 
nearly  obtained,  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  usurped  the  right  to  seisOi 
impress,  and  imprison  witnesses.  These 
arbitrary  acts  and  demands  are  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  his  letters  just 
quoted ;  and  go  to  illustrate,  that  public 
liberty  is  not  always  safest  in  the  hands  of 
ultra  democrats.  Danton  and  Robespierre 
conversed  speciously,  and  harangued  elo- 
quently, about  the  liberties  of  FranoCi 
when  the  Place  de  Loui$  Quinze  was 
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reeking  daSy  witli  the  blood  of  Blanphtered 
victims,  and  the  guillotine  deabng  its 
death  strokes  by  the  Ihinutc.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  Jefiferson  would  have  been, 
under  like  circumstances,  either  a  Danton 
or  a  Robespierre.  But  we  mean  to  say 
that,  in  his  Presidential  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  he  was  arbitrary,  yindiotiye,  and 
unjustifiably  bent  on  shedding  the  blood  of 
Aaron  Burr.  Nor  can  we  at  all  concur  in 
his  harsh  and  yituperatiye  censures  on 
Chief  Justice  Marshall.  That  eminent 
judge  may  haye  experienced  uncommon 
embarrassment  at  this  trial,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, exhibited  more  than  usual  hesita- 
tion and  inconsistency  in  deliyering  legal 
opinions.  The  array  of  learned  counsel, 
the  vast  importance  of  the  cause,  the  en- 
lightened audiences  ever  present,  and  the 
d^tinction  and  acknowledged  legal  acumen 
of  the  prisoner  himself,  very  naturally  con- 
tributed to  produce  both  embarrassment 
and  occasional  inconsistency.  It  has  rarely 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  judge  to  have  had 
occasion  to  seek  so  earnestly  for  the  truth, 
both  as  to  law  and  evidence ;  and  none 
ever  presided  with  more  dignity  and  impar- 
tiality, in  the  most  responsible  station  in 
which  one  can  be  placed.  Old  and  previ- 
ously settled  principles  of  law  were  more 
than  once  battered  down  by  refined  argu- 
ment. New  principles  and  points  were 
sprung  and  discussed,  with  an  ability  seldom 
if  ever  displayed  on  any  former  occasion. 
Every  point  of  law  was  jealously  disputed, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  nicest 
discrimination  was  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  mere  forensic  powers  and  pro- 
fundity of  argument.  Judge  Marshall 
proved  equal  to  all  these  requisites. 

The  conduct  of  Jefiferson,  on  this  occa- 
sion, is  liable  to  reprehension  on  still  an- 
other ground .  He  exhibited  a  degree  of  in- 
tol  :rance,  and  impatience  at  being  crossed, 
that  argued  downright  Jesuitism.  Amone 
the  counsel  for  Colonel  Burr  was  old 
Luther  Martin  of  Maryland,  one  of  the 
framers  of  tbe  Constitution.  He  mani- 
fested a  deep  and  sincere  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  his  client,  and,  when  warranted,  did  not 
scruple  to  charge  home  cuttingly  on  the 
real  prosecutor  —  Thomas  Jefiferson.  He 
especially  animadverted  on  the  President's 
presuming  to  withhold  an^  papers  necessary 
to  the  defence  of  Burr,  and  declared  that 
Jefferson's  papers  were  no  more  sacred  than 


those  of  his  client,  who  had  been  robbed 
of  the  same  by  order  of  the  Government. 
This,  together  with  the  charge  of  violating 
the  New  Orleans  post  office,  in  the  person 
of  General  Wilkinson,  although  believed  to 
be  true,  stung  Jefiferson  to  the  quick,  and 
roused  his  fierce  resentment.  His  rage 
might  have  been  justified,  had  he  soggestea  a 
less  excptionable  means  of  yengeance.  But 
passion  and  the  pride  of  power  blinded  him. 
On  the  19th  of  June,  he  thus  writes  to 
Mr.  Hay : — "  Shall  we  move  to  commit 
Luther  Martin  as  particeps  eriminii  with 
Burr.^  Graybell  will  fix  on  him  mispri- 
sion at  least.  And,  at  any  rate^  his  evi- 
dence will  serve  to  put  datcn  this  unprin- 
cipled and  impudent ye^Zera/  hulUdog^  and 
add  another  proof  that  the  most  clamoroui 
defenders  of  Burr  are  his  accomplices.  "*  We 
cannot  imagine  any  language  more  ezeep- 
tionable  than  this,  when  uttered  by  a  high 
dignitary  of  state,  nor  any  course  of  conduct 
so  really  mean  and  unfair  on  the  part  of  a 
chief  magistrate.  It  shows  the  efifervesoence 
of  an  over- wrought  partjr  bitterness,  and  be- 
trays a  willingness  to  abuse  power  by  using 
it  for  purposes  of  private  revenge.  It  is 
well  known  that  Burr  was  acquitted,  both 
as  to  treason  and  to  misdemeanor.  The 
verdict  was  proper,  and  the  only  one  that 
could  have  been  justly  rendered  under  the 
circumstances.  After  months  of  long  tes- 
timony and  tedious  legal  arguments,  the 
counsel  for  Burr  had  moved  that  the  further 
progress  of  the  trial  be  arrested,  inasmuch 
as  it  had  been  proved  that  Burr  was  not 
present  when  the  overt  act,  as  charged  in 
the  indictment,  had  been  committea,  and 
that,  therefore,  all  other  testimony  was  ir- 
relevant. This  motion  threw  consternation 
and  surprise  among  the  prosecators,  and 
produced  one  of  the  most  learned,  discur- 
sive, and  powerful  legal  arguments  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. Wirt  characterized  it  as  "a 
bold  and  original  stroke  in  the  noble  sd- 
ence  of  defence,  and  as  bearing  marks  of 
the  genius  and  hand  of  a  nuuterJ^*  He 
stated  his  objections  to  the  point,  and  en- 
forced them  in  one  of  the  most  splendid 
forensic  displays  ever  recorded.  It  will 
stand  a  fevorable  comparison  with  Burke's 
celebrated  chef  i^cewort  in  the  great  case 
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ot  Wairen  Hastings  before  the  British  Par- 
liament.   Independent  of  its  power  as  an 
argument,  it  stands  unrivalled  in  point  of 
doooence  and  emphasis  of  delivery.  After 
hsvmff  desoribed  Burr  and  Blannorhassct ; 
coophng  the  first  with  all  that  was  dangerous 
ind  teduotive,  and  the  last  with  aU  that 
VBft  interesting  and  romantic ;   painting 
liridlj  the  beautiful  island  on  the  Ohio~- 
itsUooming  shrubbery — its  gorgeous  pal- 
lee — the  noble  library  which  opened  its 
treasares  to  the  master — ^the  celestial  mu- 
Bo  which    melodized    its    recesses,    and 
ohtraied  ^^  the  beautifcd  and  tender  partner 
of  his  bosom  ; "  after  dwelling  on  its  quiet, 
nml  scenes,  and  its  domestic  innocence  and 
loreliness,  interrupted  and  perverted  by  the 
•mvil  of  Burr, — ^he  scouts  the  idea  that 
Blaimerhasset  can  now  be  made  principal 
instead  of  accessory,  and  closes  with  the 
ttnphatic  appeal :  ''  Let  Aaron  Burr,  then. 
Dot  shrink  from  the  high  destination  he  has 
Ported ;  and  having  already  ruined  Blan- 
BoliaaBet  in  fortune,  character,  and  happi- 
&MB  forever,  lot  him  not  attempt  to  finish 
Ae  tragedy  by  thrusting  that  ill-fated  man 
ktween  himself  and  punishment."     But 
^deader  of  oratory  and  majesty  of  descrip- 
tion did  not  meet  the  issue,  or  answer  the 
ttN.    The  defence  held  obstinately  to  the 
■iked  and  redstless  principle  of  the  law, 
iod  its  ineviteble  application  to  the  point 
>nhmitted.     It  involved  all,  it  reached  and 
eorerod  the  whole  merits  of  the  case,  but 
the  Chief  Justice  did  not  waver.      He 
walked  boldly  up  to  his  duty,  and  charged 
the  Jury  that  such  was  the  law.     Of 
eonrse,  a  verdict  of  '^  Not  Guilty"  was 
the  oonseqaenoe. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this 
elaborate  and  painful  trial,  its  exposures 
and  its  mortifieations,  and  this  verdict, 
would  end  the  matter,  so  &r  as  content- 
vent,  nnder  the  consciousness  of  duty  hon- 
«atly  discharged,  was  concerned.  The  law 
bad  had  its  fair  operation,  the  prosecution 
had  staked  all,  the  defence  had  risked  all, 
mad  the  jury  had  pronounced.  But  Jeffcr- 
■on  had  been  deprived  of  his  vengeance, 
and  the  event  rankled  within  his  bosom. 
His  anger  and  dissatisfaction  found  vent, 
mad,  strange  to  tell,  his  nandson's  has  been 
the  hand  to  parade  his  weakness  and  his 
Tmdiotiveness  before  a  curious  world.  A 
letter  to  Mr.  Hay,  found  on  page  102,  vol. 
4th,  of  the  work  before  us,  contains  this 


remarkable  and  petulant  language  :  ^^  The 
event  has  been — {Here  follows  a  number 
of  stars^  quite  significant)! — that  is  to 
say,  not  only  to  clear  Burr,  but  to  prevent 
the  evidence  from  ever  going  to  the 
world  (!!!).  It  is  now,  therefore,  more 
than  ever  indispensable,  that  not  a  single 
witness  be  allowed  to  depart  until  his  testi* 
mony  has  been  committed  to  writing.  The 
whole  proceedings  will  be  laid  before  Con" 
gress,  that  they  may  decide  whether  the 
defect  —  (viz.,  the  omission  to  convict j  we 
suppose,)  — has  been  in  the  evidence  of 
giult,  or  in  the  law,  or  in  the  application 
of  the  law,  and  that  they  may  provide  the 
proper  remedy  for  tJie  past  and  the  future. 
•  •  *  This  criminal^  {that  is^  Burr,)  is 
preserved  to  become  the  rallying  point  of 
all  the  disaflfectcd  and  the  worthless  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  be  the  pivot  on  which 
all  the  intrigues  and  conspiracies  which 
foreign  governments  may  wish  to  disturb 
us  with,  are  to  turn.  If  he  is  convicted 
of  the  misdemeanor,  the  Judge  must,  in 
decency y  give  us  respite  by  some  short  con- 
finement of  him ;  but  we  must  expect  it  to 
be  very  short." 

We  must  award  to  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson 
Randolph  a  more  than  usual  share  of  can- 
dor and  concern  for  the  public,  in  thus 
surrendering  the  worthy  object  of  his 
veneration  to  the  scarifiers  of  political 
journalists  and  reviewers.  But  wo  must 
again  object  to  his  taste.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  altogether  suppressed 
such  a  letter  to  his  confidential  friend  and 
agent ;  but  it  was  a  grievous  error  to  cur- 
tail and  star  it.  The  inferences  liable  to 
be  drawn  from  its  general  tenor  will  be  far 
more  unfavorable  to  his  grandfather  than 
would  the  part  of  the  sentence  omitted. 
But  the  whole  letter  is  objectionable, — es- 
pecially the  parts  we  have  quoted  and  itali- 
cised. It  exhibits  the  discontents  of  a  mind 
laboring  under  tormenting  disappointment 
at  having  lost  its  victim.  It  unfolds  the 
desire  of  its  author  to  dishonor  the  Consti- 
tution by  threatening  to  appeal  from  a 
Judicial  Tribunal  to  Congress  and  to  the 
people.  It  shows  that  Jefferson  was  capable 
of  undermining,  or  endeavoring  to  dishonor, 
VL  judicial  officer^  because,  instead  of  labor- 
ing to  convict  and  hang  an  accused  person,  as 
the  President  evidently  wished  he  should  do, 
ho  had,  with  the  guard  of  a  jury,  sternly 
administered  the  law.    It  proves  that  Jef« 
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ferson,  in  the  fury  of  thwarted  vengeance, 
was  willing  to  urge  on  Congress  to  act  re- 
trospectively^ or  fall  on  some  "  remedy  for 
the  past,"  which  would  still  enable  him  to 
pursue  and  destroy  his  enemy.  It  accuses 
the  Court  and  Jury  of  deliberately  jpr^- 
serving  a  criminal,  that  he  might  incite 
'^  the  disaffected  and  the  worthless"  against 
his  country.  Now  we  protest  utterly 
against  the  inculcation  of  such  principles, 
and  must  hold  the  language  and  intent  as 
eminently  seditious  in  tendency.  We  feci 
at  liberty  to  denounce,  and  repudiate,  such 
teachings,  let  them  emanate  from  what 
source  they  may.  Because  Jefferson  is 
claimed  as  being  the  apostle,  par  excel- 
lence  of  democracy  ;  wo  do  not  choose  to 
receive  from  him,  under  this  assumed  sanc- 
tion, maxims  that  would  have  startled  Na- 
poleon in  the  days  of  his  greatest  power, 
and  would  drag  an  English  King  from  his 
throne.  It  will  not  do  to  panegyrize  Re- 
publican  liberty  under  federal  adminis- 
trations, and  then,  in  its  name,  grasp  at 
powers  which  were  never  dreamed  of  in 
connection,  with  Federal  usurpations. 
The  sedition  law  of  '98,  so  much  complain- 
ed of  by  the  nation,  could  work  its  mis- 
chiefs only  under  the  sanctions  of  a  judi- 
cial tribunal.  The  Executive  had  very 
little  to  do  with  its  operations.  But  if 
Jefferson's  recommendations  at  this  time 
had  been  carried  out ;  if  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus had  been  suspended ;  if  the  inculca- 
tions gleaned  from  his  various  letters  had 
been  reduced  to  practice,  the  p]xccutive 
would  have  been  svpreme  in  leg;al  and 
civil  matters,  as  it  is  already  in  military  af- 
fairs. Here  is  another  and  striking  proof, 
that  they  who  boast  most  speciously  of 
genuine  democratic  principles,  are  not  al- 
ways the  safest  persons  to  be  trusted  with 
power. 

In  connection  with  this  trial  of  Aaron 
Burr  is  mixed  up  another  affair,  which 
although  somewhat  collateral  to  the  main 
issue,  yet  serves  to  show  how  determined 
Jefferson  was  to  bring  about  a  speedy  con- 
viction of  the  prisoner.  Among  those  who 
had  been  violently  arrested  in  New  Or- 
leans by  order  of  General  Wilkinson,  and 
dragged  to  Richmond  to  testify  against 
Burr,  was  a  Dr.  Erick  Bollman.  This  man 
was  a  German,  and  was  distinguished  for 
character,  science,  and  enterprise.  In 
1794,  in  company  with  a  young  South 


a  rolinian,  he  crossed  the  Anstrian  frontiers, 
made  his  way  into  Moravia,  and  resolved 
to  undertake  the  desperate  effort  of  libera- 
ting La&yette  from  the  dungeons  of  01- 
mutz.  By  means  of  his  profession,  he  gain- 
ed some  communication  with  the  captire, 
who  was  said  to  be  gradually  sinking  under 
the  effects  of  confinement.  After  repeat- 
ed efforts  they  contrived  to  enable  La- 
fayette to  quit  his  prison,  but  it  was  on!/ 
a  momentary  release.  He  waa  soon  re- 
taken, and  along  with  his  heroic  friends, 
again  buried  in  the  depths  of  his  dun|>eon. 
So  great  was  the  resentment  against  BoU- 
man  and  his  coadjutor  they  were  chain- 
ed by  the  necks  to  the  floor  of  the  apart- 
ments they  severally  occupied.  After 
six  month's  confinement,  however,  Bollman 
and  Huger  were  released  at  the  intereessioa 
of  a  powerful  and  influential  nobleman. 
Bollman  became  a  naturalized  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  1806,  in  some 
way,  was  connected  with  the  schemes  of 
Colonel  Burr.  In  December  of  that  year 
he  was  arrested,  and  told  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  was  particeps  criminis  with  a  trai- 
tor at  the  head  of  several  thousand  jtroops, 
and  whose  design  was  to  levy  war  tpkst 
the  United  States.  Indignant  at  bting 
thus  wickedly  connected,  and  totally  dis- 
bi'lieving  all  treasonable  intent  on  the  part 
of  Burr,  he  solicited,  on  his  arrival  in 
Washington,  a  personal  interview  with  Pre- 
sident Jefferson.  He  there  made  a  full  re- 
velation of  the  whole  plan  and  schemes  of 
Burr  so  far  as  he  knew  them,  utterly  repu- 
diating all  designs  of  any  attempt  to  di^ 
turb  the  Union.  But  he  had  unwarily 
committed  himself  to  an  artful  diplomatist, 
who  cared  little  about  his  disclaimers  or  im- 
pressions, so  that  he  could  use  him  in 
gathering  any  fact  that  might  subserre  his 
purpose  of  indicting,  convicting,  nndha«r- 
ing,  Aaron  Burr.  A  short  time  after  this 
interview,  and  in  order  to  make  matters 
doubly  sure,  Jefferson  addressed  a  note  to 
Bollman,  adroitly  worded,  and  solicited  him 
to  put  in  writing  what  he  had  comniunica- 
ted  verbally,  but  pledging  his  ^^wordof 
honor"*^  that  the  same  "  shonld  never  be 
used  against  Bollman,'*  and  "  that  the 
paper  should  never  go  out  of  his  hand?.'' 
To  this  proposition,  Bollman  very  artlos>ly 
and  unhesitatingly,  but  most  thonghtlos?- 
ly,  assented.  It  was  the  seal  to  his  ruin 
and  ostracism.     It  was  scarcely  given  be- 
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bra  a  pretext  was  set  np  that  it  involTed 
natteiB    which  seriooslj  implicated    the 
ittthor  in  Burr's  misdemcaaors,  and  that 
tofioieat  cause  for  indictment  by  the  grand 
jury  existed.      BoUman   was  a  prisoner, 
confidently  relying  on  the  Preadent's  ward 
rfhoMor.  In  June  1807,  he  was  summoned 
before  the  grand  jury  at  Richmond,  as  a 
witness  aji;ainst  Burr,  his  testimony  being 
predicated  on  what  he  had  divulged  to  the 
President.     By  this  time  he  had  been  ap- 
plied of  the  snare  set  for  him,  and  he  re- 
ttted  to  testify  in  a  cause  where  he  might 
Beulpate  himself.     But  Jefiferson  had  plan- 
ted his  tactics.     He  had  privately   de- 
Mtoked  to  Mr.  Attorney  Hay,  a  fim  par- 
<>eii  for  Boliman,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of 
Aat  plea.     Boliman  not  having  been  in- 
<tioted  or  tried,  denied  that  he  needed  any 
pardon,    and  refused   it  with  indignation 
m  open  court,  as  a  ^^  badge  of  infamy'*'* 
proffisred  him  by  Jefferson.     The  District 
'Attorney  repeatedly  thrust  it  at  him,  and, 
^  Bollman's  great  surprise,  referred  undis- 
^Uisedly  to  the  document  he  had  penned 
^f  the  President,  on  his  word  of  honor 
y^l^  ^e  same  should  not  be  used  a^dnst 
^im,  and  never  go  out  of  the  PreMuLenVe 
^ande.    At  this  time,  Boliman  charges,  it 
Was  not  used  against  him  only,  but  actually 
>a8  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hay,  who  had 
lUowed  General  Wilkinson  to  read  it  also. 
The  existence  of  such  a  paper  became  so 
notoriously  public,  that  it  was  even  sent 
f>r,  and  demanded  by  the  grand  jury,  sit- 
tag  on  the  case  of  Aaron  Burr.* 

Now,  let  theee  transactions  be  construed 
iB  ihej  may,  the  most  charitable  and  in- 
digent wiU  find  much  to  condemn  in  the 
eondnct  of  Jefferson.  One  fact  is  clear 
and  unquestionable.  Jefferson  certainly 
broke  deliberately  his  word  of  honor  ^  and 
vithoat  assigning  any  reason  to  palliate  the 
violation.  In  his  zeal  to  convict  Burr, 
Jefferson  had  withheld  papers  necessary  to 
ilie  defence ;  had  sanctioned  the  most  vio- 
kiit  outrages  on  personal  liberty,  to  com- 


'  *  See  Extracts  from  Bollman's  pamphlet,  p. 
189.    BuzT't  Meoioira 


pel  the  attendance  of  witnesses;  had  vio- 
lated the  law  by  removing  the  accused  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  territory  in  which 
the  crime  was  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted ;  had  opened  the  doors  of  the  nation- 
al treasury  to  engage  assistant  counsel  in 
the  prosecution  ;  nad  turned  prompter  and 
prosecutor  himself ;  had  refused  to  attend 
court  on  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  ;  had  of- 
fered, by  dangerous  stretches  of  power,  to 
break  up  the  defence  by  imprisoning  on  a 
doubtful  charge  one  of  the  leading  counsel, 
and  had  done  all  that  he.  dared  to  do,  to 
gain  the  cherished  object  of  his  desire.  But 
all  this  was  better  than  betraying  the  con- 
fidence of  an  injured  man,  a  prisoner  and 
in  his  power.  Candor,  as  a  reviewer,  calla 
on  us  to  place  the  brand  of  unqualified  re- 
prehension on  such  conduct. 

Before  dismissing  this  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject, it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  men- 
tion, that  Burr  always  acnicd,  that  treason 
against  the  United  States,  or  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Union,  ever  formed  any 
part  of  his  design  in  these  movements. 
He  denied  it  first,  when  questioned  seri- 
ously, to  Andrew  Jackson.  He  denied  it, 
in  the  confidence  of  client  and  counsel,  to 
Henry  Clay.  He  denied,  under  the  seal 
of  devoted  friendship  to  Senator  Smith, 
declaring,  "  if  Bonaparte  with  all  his  army, 
was  in  the  western  country  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  that  object,  they  would 
never  again  see  salt  water."  He  denied  it 
indignantly  on  hb  dying  bed,  exclaiming^ 
'^  I  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  taking 
possession  of  the  moon,  and  mforming  my 
friends  that  I  intended  to  divide  it  among 
them."  A  careful  perusal  of  the  evidence 
adduced  on  his  trial,  and  an  impartial  re- 
view of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
his  case,  satisfies  us  that  Burr  was  sincere 
in  the  above  declarations.  The  precise 
objects  he  had  in  view,  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, never  be  ascertained.  His  ambition 
and  restlessness  led  him  into  many  wild 
schemes,  and  perhaps  many  censurable 
errors,  but  we  are  nevertheless  satisfied, 
that  he  was  a  persecuted  man,  and  the  vic- 
tim of  a  malignant  proscription. 
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"  Political  economy,"  says  Mr.  Mill, 
— one  of  the  most  philosophical  and  candid 
of  the  modern  school  of  foreign  writers  on 
this  suhject — "  reasons  from  assumed  pre- 
mises —  from  premises  which  might  be  to- 
tally without  foundation  in  fact,  and  which 
are  not  pretended  to  be  universally  in  ac- 
cordance with  it." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  those 
who  begin  their  reasoning  from  such  points 
of  departure,  should  fall  out  by  the  way ; 
and  that  occasion  should  be  found  for  the 
frank  declaration  of  Mr.  McCulloch,  the 
highest  living  authority  of  that  school — 
"The  differences  which  have  subsisted 
among  the  most  eminent  professors  of 
political  economy,  have  proved  excessively 
unfavorable  to  its  progress,  and  have  gene- 
rated a  disposition  to  distrust  its  best  estab- 
lished conclusions." 

It  is  not  to  depreciate  the  claims  of  the 
science  that  we  have  cited  these  humilia- 
ting confessions  by  its  learned  Doctors. 
They  furnish  us  sufficient  explanation,  and, 
in  some  measure,  justification,  for  the  indif- 
ference with  which  its  present  teachings  are 
regarded  by  the  class  who  pride  themselves 
upon  being  called  practical  men.   It  requires 
no  small  assurance,  with  such  avowals  star- 
ing them  in  the  face,  in  enduring  print,  for 
the  pundits  of  this  distracted  sect,  to  stand 
up,  as  they  do,  and  call  upon  statesmen 
and  legislators  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  to 
listen  to  their  voice,  as  if  it  were  accord- 
ant and  unanimous — to  accept  their  guid- 
ance in  the  conduct  of  the  most  important 
operations  of  government,  affecting  the  ma- 
terial, intellectual,  and  moral  well-being  of 
millions,  as  if  they  were  all  agreed ;  and  in 
this  advanced  stage  of  the  world's  history, 
mankind  ought  to  have  become  too  wise  to 
hesitate  about  deferring  to  their  authority. 
If  we  would  translate  their  conduct  and 
their  pretensions  into  language,  it  would 
be  something  like  this :  '*  We  have  started 


from  various  and  conflicting  hypotheses,— 
each  man  of  us  framing  his  own, — of  wha 
we  regard  as  the  way  of  the  world's  goiD| 
on,  in  the  business  of  accnmulating,  (fia- 
tributing,  and  consuming  wealth.  Thes 
may  be  totally  without  foundation  in  &ot 
and  arc  not  pretended  to  be  universally  ii 
accordance  with  it.  We  have  discourset 
of  value,  of  profits,  of  rent,  and  the  life 
general  terms  with  which  our  science  is  con 
versant.  We  have  not  agreed  at  all  in  de 
fining  them,  and  the  di&renoes  betweei 
us  have  not  Dcen  merely  verbal,  bat  fnnda 
mental,  reaching  to  the  essential  propertie 
of  things,  and  t£e  widest  consequences  ii 
action.  We  have  found  out,  some  of  us,  lawi 
in  virtue  of  which,  the  race  of  num  is  in  i 
constant  and  fatal  course  of  progressive  de> 
terioration,  in  those  physical  comforts  whiol 
our  studies  concern  themselves  about.  I 
is  marching  on  to  increasing  famine  ani 
misery.  This  discovery  is  the  pecnlia 
merit  of  our  modern  school — ^the  new  Acad 
emy.  This,  which  it  was  not  given  Adao 
Smith  to  see,  has  been  reserved  for  on 
eyes,  and  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  on: 
recent  teachings,  shaping  and  coloring  then 
all.  We  have,  consequently,  discarded  a 
erroneous  and  heretical,  much,  very  much 
that  Adam  Smith  inculcated,  and  we  hav« 
refrained  from  the  exposure  of  many  of  U 
errors,  lest  we  should  impair  the  sapetsti 
tious  worship  paid  to  his  name,* — ^that  nam* 
in  which  we  now  call  upon  you  to  le 
things  alone — to  abstain  from  any  effort  ti 
protect  the  industry  of  your  people,  againi 

*  Francis  Homer,  one  of  the  first  contributOTB  t< 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  a  thorough-paced  ad 
vocate  of  the  so-called  Free  Trade  policy,  wrott 
in  1803*,  fo  a  friend  who  had  recommended  to  hiE 
to  bring  out  an  annotated  edition  of  the  Wealth  c 
Nations.  "  I  should  bo  reluctant  to  expose  Smith' 
errors,  before  his  work  has  produced  its  foil  efieel 
We  owe  much  at  present  to  the  superstitious  woi 
ship  of  Smith's  name,  and  we  must  not  imps: 
that  feeling  till  tho  victory  is  more  complete** 
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tbe  adrerse  legislation  of  foreign  statesyand 
the  death  grapple  of  foreign  private  com- 
petition. This  we  teach,  with  one  accord, 
as  a  rale  of  universal  appHoation,  attempt 
no  protection^  and  let  the  world  tcag.^^ 

Such  are  the  dictates  of  the  prevailing 
school  of  foreign  economical  writers.  The 
plausibilities  of  each  have  vogue  with  his  co- 
terie of  adherents.  The  practical  truth  tiiat 
is  in  each  has  gained  for  him  the  support  of 
a  certain  number  of  practical  men  —  their 
n>eculations  have  ceased  to  be  tiie  occupa- 
tion of  mere  students,  and  have  passed  into 
action.  They  come  to  us  now  from*  across 
the  Atlantic,  backed  by  tiie  authority  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  with  the  weight  which  attaches  to  the 
strong  common  sense  supposed  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  English  character,  and  repre- 
sented by  the  profession  and  example  of 
the  British  Loros  and  Commons.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  might  do  for  us,  whigs 
and  protectionists,  to  rely  upon  the  instinc- 
tive detection  by  our  people  of  the  errors 
in  fiict,  and  fallacies  in  reasoning,  which  are 
involved  in  the  defence  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
policy,  which  calls  itself  JFVce  Trade.  Every 
hdividual  has  his  notions  upon  this  general 
mbjeot.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should 
have  made  his  way  to  man's  estate,  in  this 
trading  world,  without  having  generalized 
the  results  of  his  observation  into  certain 
bnnulas — littie  snatches  of  proverbial  phi- 
losophy —  by  which  he  is  governed  in  his 
private  conduct,  as  well  as  in  his  judgment 
upon  public  measures.  Time  was,  perhaps, 
men  wo  might  trust  to  these,  for  workiDff 
lonnd  conclusions  in  the  general  mind,  and 
keeping  it  obstinately  right,  in  spite  of  the 
lectures  of  the  professors  in  our  colleges, 
ind  the  solemn  treatises  of  the  systematic 
economists.  That  time,  we  apprehend,  has 
passed.  The  time  never  was,  when  we 
sonld  rely  upon  contemptuous  sneers  at 
Kheorists,  or  the  attempted  refutations  by 
members  of  Congress  and  editors  of  news- 

Cpers,  who  theorized  equally  with  them, 
i  less  logically,  and  have  struggled  to 
maintain  sound  positions  by  unsound  argu- 
ments, and  brought  weakness  instead  of 
itrengtb  to  the  cause  tiiey  labored  to  serve. 
Of  this  there  has  been  more  than  enough — 
more  than  either  business  or  policy  will  per- 
mit us  to  remark  upon.  What  we  have  want- 
ed was  systematic  instruction  in  true  politi- 
cal economy  9  to  meet  and  overcome  systema- 


tic instruction  in  false — ^When  tiiousands  of 
educated  young  men  are  sent  out  every  year 
from  our  colleges  into  the  arena  of  active 
life,  to  exercise  the  power  which  knowledge 
always  possesses  over  ignorance,  every  one 
of  whom  has  had  caremlly  instilled  in  him 
tiie  dogmas  of  the  foreign  economists,  and 
the  reasonings  by  which  they  are  support- 
ed, it  is  surely  time  that  we  should  have 
an  American  system,  presented  equally, 
formally,  fully,  and  logically.  These  young 
men  cannot  well  have  a  faith  made  up  of 
shreds  and  patches.  It  must  be  a  consis- 
tent whole.  The  hour  has  been  crying  out 
for  the  man  who  should  do  this  great  ser- 
vice, and,  in  our  judgment,  the  man  has 
come,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Carey, — tiio 
text-book,  in  his  writings. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Carey  is  not  a  new 
one  in  economical  literature,  nor  is  its  re- 
putation merely  American.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
before  concluding  this  notice,  it  is  quite 
as  well  known,  and  we  re^et  to  indulge  a 
suspicion,  more  highly  and  worthily  appre- 
ciated upon  the  Contment  of  Europe  than 
in  our  own.  In  the  year  1 837,  he  pub- 
lished Part  First,  of  his  Principles  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,  treating  of  the  laws  of  tho 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 
This  was  followed  in  1838  by  Part  Second, 
"  of  the  causes  which  retard  increase  in  tho 
production  of  wealth,  and  improvement  in 
the  physical  and  moral  character  of  man," 
and,  in  1840,  by  Part  Third,  "  of  the  causes 
which  retard  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
mankmd,"  and  Fourth  "of  the  causes 
which  retard  increase  in  the  political  con- 
dition of  man."  The  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  this  work,  in  its  manner,  is 
the  elaborate  and  extensive  collection  and 
comparison  of  Jacts.  Travellers,  Hl«5to- 
rians.  Statisticians,  are  laid  under  contribu- 
tion, and  no  principle  is  advanced  without 
large  citations,  from  every  quarter,  to  provo 
or  to  elucidate  its  truth.  Mr.  Carey  went 
upon  the  notion  that  tho  science  could 
only  deserve  that  name,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
founded  upon  the  observation  of  facts  and 
carried  forward  by  induction  from  them. 
He  has  felt  himself  bound  at  every  step  to 
show,  not  the  vcrsimilitude  but  tho  verity 
itself,  of  his  statements — not  that  the  con- 
clusions were  likely  to  be  true  merely,  that 
they  followed  by  just  course  of  reasoning — 
but  that  tho  reasoning  was  just  and  oom« 
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plete,  because  its  results  were  borne  oat 
by  visible  experience  in  what  we  may  style, 
the  second  series  of  facts.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  reason  with  the  precision  of 
syllogism,  if  we  can  be  absolutely  sure, 
tliat  all  facts  have  been  observed  and  taken 
into  account, — that  have  relation  to  the 
matter.  But  that  we  have,  in  point  of  fact, 
taken  them  into  account,  is  only  to  be 
learned  by  bringing  the  conclusion  from 
time  to  time  to  the  test  of  comparison  with 
faclSy  of  as  many  different  series,  as  there 
are  stages  in  the  process  of  ratiocination. 
The  whole  philosophy  of  the  matter  is  in- 
yolved  in  the  remark  that  ''truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction."  Fiction  must  look 
like  truth  or  it  la  Jelo  de  se.  Truth  is 
under  no  such  law,  and  perpetually  shows 
itself  in  novel  and  unexpected  forms, 
which  have  no  prototype  and  consequently 
no  similitude. 

We  shall  see  pretty  soon  to  what  issue 
the  habit  of  Mr.  Carey's  mind  has  con- 
ducted him.  Meantime,  it  occurs  to  our 
recollection,  that  in  a  series  of  the  work 
published  shortly  after  its  appearance,  this 
feature  was  deprecated  as  a  fault.  The 
reviewer  thought  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter to  lay  down  the  principles  in  due 
method,  and  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  see  that 
the  facts  tnust  be  in  accordance  with  them. 
That  course  has  been  extensively  pursued 
by  other  writers,  and  with  striking  results. 
It  is  a  circumstance  which  Mr.  Mill  had 
in  mind,  probably,  when  he  wrote  the  sen- 
tence which  we  began  this  article  by  quo- 
ting. 

The  leading  feature  in  which  the  doc- 
trines of  this  work  of  Mr.  Carey  differs 
from  those  of  Malthus,  Ricardo,  senior, 
and  the  modern  school  of  foreign  Econo- 
mists in  general  are, 

1.  The  demonstration  that  land,  like 
every  other  commodity,  owes  all  its  value 
to  labor,  and  that  rent,  instead  of  being,  as 
defined  by  Ricardo,  ''that  compensation 
which  is  paid  to  the  owner  of  land  for  the 
use  of  its  original  and  indestructible  pow- 
ers," is  only  interest  upon  the  capital 
which  has  been  expended  upon  and  about 
it,  in  bringing  it  to  its  existing  conditioD. 
That,  consequently,  the  profits  resulting 
from  investments  in  land  obey  the  same 
laws  as  those  affecting  capital  in  other 
forms. 

2.  "  That  as  population  and  capital  in- 


crease, €Uid  09  cultivatum  is  extended  over 
ike  inferior  sailsy  labor  becomes  more 
productive,  and  there  is  a  constant  diminn- 
tion  in  the  proportion  claimed  by  the 
owner  of  capital,  whether  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  land  or  to  the  transporta- 
tion or  exchange  of  commodities,  accom- 
panied by  a  constant  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion retained  by  the  laborer,  and  a  eon- 
stant  improvement  of  his  conditio  n. 

We  have  chosen  the  second  law,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Carey,  from  page  141  of  hii 
1st  volume,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
distinctly  into  view  the  phrase  which  we 
have  put  into  italics.  It  is  repeated  on 
the  next  page  in  the  statement  of  the  Uwi 
applied  to  capital,  with  the  addition,  thai 
further  capital  is  accumulated  with  greater 
facility,  and  that  though  the  proportion  of 
the  capitalist  is  diminished,  yet  that  smaller 
proportion  yields  him  a  constantly  inercah 
ing  quantity  of  commodities,  and  thus  i 
smaller  amount  of  labor  is  required  to  re- 
cover a  given  amount  of  inc  >me. 

It  requires  but  litUe  reflection  to  eon- 
vince  one,  that  this  is  the  permanent,  io- 
flexible,  law  of  human  progress. 

It  is  apparent  that  every  improvemnt 
in  the  machinery  of  production  is  soch  in 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  diminishes  the 
quantity  of  labor  necessary  to  attain  the 
possession  of  a  given  commodity.  Let  it  be 
an  axe,  or  a  tin  kettle,  which  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  illustration  as  well  as  any  more 
complex  and  costly  product  of  labor.  It 
is  equally  plain  that  the  improvement  once 
achieved,  axes  and  tin  kettles  of  equal 
quality  must  henceforth  forever  command 
a  less  price  in  labor  than  before.  A 
given  amount  of  labor  will,  under  the 
influence  of  competition,  command  more  of 
them  than  before ;  in  precisely  the  propor- 
tion that  the  labor  cost  of  their  production,— 
including,  of  course,  the  distributive  charge 
upon  each  axe  or  kettle  requisite  to  com- 
pensate the  interest,  and  wear  of  the  capi- 
tal or  accumulated  labor  invested  in  the 
machinery, — has  decreased.  But  what  is 
capital  but  the  aggregate  sum  of  the  axes 
and  kettles  already  in  existence :  The 
relative  power  of  labor,  in  respect  to  capi- 
tal, the  proportion  which  it  can  command 
of  the  fruits  of  their  joint  exertion  and  use— 
the  value  and  dignity  of  man,  as  compared 
with  things,  is  advancing  in  ceaseless  pro- 
gression with  the  increase  of  population  and 
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Jth.  Tliat  tlie  return  to  the  capital- 
)r  the  use  of  the  accumulated  labor 
iself,  or  those  whom  he  represents,  in 
of  purchase  or  inheritance,  also  in- 
8  ahiolutely^  though  relatively  dimin- 
,  is  shown  by  considerations  which  we 
ot  careful  to  reproduce  here.  In 
ay,  when  so  many  are  attempting 
tificial  reconstruction  of  society,  upon 
ition  that  the  physical  and  mond  con- 
of  the  laborer  is  deteriorating,  that 
;  of  the  law  which  looks  to  ms  ad- 
^,  is  the  most  interesting, 
this  very  year  of  grace,  1850,  Mons. 
^astiat,  membre  correspondant  de 
tute,  represcntant  du  People,  &o., 
f  the  most  prominent  economical 
B  of  France,  who  is  glorified  by  his 
era  as  the  French  Cobdcn,  has  given 
world,  at  Paris,  a  book  whicn  he 
Harmonies  Economiques.  It  is  de- 
more  than  to  any  thing,  to  the  eluci- 
and  enforcement  of  the  law  of  which 
,Te  been  speaking,  and  which  Mr. 
gave  to  the  world  for  the  first  time, 
t  uses  it,  and  the  inferences  manifestly 
iUe  from  it,  with  crushing  force 
t  the  communists  and  socialists,  who 
erplexing  his  nation  with  fear  of 
e.  He  writes,  as  Frenchmen  are 
to  do,  in  the  heroic  vein,  and  in  a 
rhetorical  manner,  but  it  must  be 
sed,  with  general  adroitness  of  argu- 
and  felicity  of  diction.  On  page 
f  his  book,  he  comes  to  the  formal 
.ciation  of  this  law  in  the  following 
:  ^^  J'ose  poser,  comme  in^branla- 
niant  a  la  distribution  de  ce  bien- 
Paxiome  suivant."  ^^  A  mesure  que 
piiaux  s'accrouBcnt  la  part  absolue 
ipiialistes  dans  hs  produits  totaux 
ente  et  leur  part  relative  diminue. 
mtraire  lee  trarailleurSy  voient  aug- 
r  leur  part  dans  deux  sens.^^* 
:h,"  he  continues,  '^  is  the  great, 

ADMIRABLE,    CONSOLING,   NECESSARY 
INFLEXIBLE    LAW   OF    CAPITAL.       To 

istrate  it,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  over- 
i  with  discredit  the  declamations  which 

have  dared  to  lay  down  as  an  axiom 
nnot  bo  shaken,  the  following  rule  in  rela- 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  *  In  proportion 
tml  increaf>e8,  the  share  of  the  capitalist  in 
1  of  products,  increases  absolutely,  while  it 
lies  relatively.  The  laborer,  on  the  con- 
ges his  share  augmented,  as  well  relatively 
lulely."' 


have  80  long  assailed  our  ears,  against  the 
AVIDITY,  the  TYRANNY,  of  the  most  power- 
ful instrument  of  civilization  and  of  EQUAL- 
IZATION, which  human  powers  produce." 

Mons.  Bastiat  is,  we  think,  well  war- 
ranted in  his  assertion.  If  Mr.  Carey  had 
done  no  more  in  this  world  than  supply 
that  demonstration,  he  would  have  made 
as  large  a  contribution  to  Political  Econ- 
omy, as  any,  the  most  eminent,  of  his 
predecessors ;  larger  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries— one  large  enough,  it  micht 
fairly  be  supposed,  to  draw  an  acknowledg- 
ment from  a  man  who  has  availed  himself 
of  his  labors  so  extensively,  and  prizes 
them  so  highly,  as  Mons.  Bastiat.  He 
has  copied  his  very  arrangement  from  Mr. 
Carey — he  has  used  his  language,  his  illus- 
trations, and  tables  of  figures,  repeatedly ; 
he  has  scarce  an  idea,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  woik  of  wlHch  we  are  speak- 
ing, and  yet  the  solitary  reference  to  his 
creditor  is  this:  At  page  404,  he  citea 
fi-om  Mr.  Carey's  book  an  extract  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  South  Australian 
Association,  and  proceeds,  *'  The  associa- 
tion, believing  that  this  disaster,  (the  ruin 
of  the  Colony  of  Swan  River,)  arose 
from  the  cheapness  of  land,  advanced  the 
price  of  theirs  to  twelve  shilling  per  acre. 
But,"  adds  Carey,  from  whom  1  have  bor- 
rowed this  quotation,  ^Mn  his  inti eduction, 
addressed  to  the  Youth  of  France,  he  un- 
blushinely  arrocates  for  himself  the  entire 
originahty  of  his  views — compares  them 
witn  those  of  Malthus,  Ricardo,  &o.,  and 
dismisses  Carey's  among  ^'a  ciowd  of 
other  systems  of  a  less  general  scope,  that 
I  shall  not  mention." 

It  will  have  been  observed,  by  the  reader 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  modern  school  of 
English  economists,  that  the  two  laws  wo 
have  noted,  as  the  remarkable  feature  of 
Mr.  Carey's  work,  are  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish a  wide  discrepancy  between  his  views 
and  the  speculations  of  Ricardo,  Malthus, 
and  their  followers,  although  he  was  as  yet 
so  far  misled  by  their  authority,  as  to  con- 
cede, that  in  the  commencement  of  culti- 
vation, when  population  is  small  and  land 
abundant,  the  best  soils  are  alone  cultiva- 
ted, and  that  with  the  progress  of  popula- 
tion men  are  driven  to  those  of  succesive- 
ly  inferior  quality.  The  theory  of  Rent, 
which  is  based  upon  this  assumption,  was 
hailed,  when  first  promulgated,  aa  the  great 
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discovery  of  the  age.  A  new  sohool  arose, 
all  of  whose  theories  were  founded  upon 
its  truth,  and  who  have  corrected  what 
they  deem  the  errors  of  Adam  Smith,  by 
the  fresh  light,  and  broader  vision,  widen 
this  acquisition  has  afiforded  them.  Ricar- 
do  tiught  that  "  the  natural  tendency  of 
profits  is  to  fall ;  for  in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety and  wealth,  the  additional  quantity 
of  food  required  is  obtained  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  more  and  more  labor."  He  held, 
too,  that  rent  being  paid  by  reason  of  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  soils  of  progres- 
sively lower  degrees  of  fertility,  and  neces- 
sarily advancing  as  the  difference  between 
the  best  lands,  thus  first  cultivated,  and 
those  last  brought  into  use,  increases,  the 
share  of  the  laborer  in  the  products  of  ag- 
riculture will  be  diminishea,  while  that  of 
the  landlord  will  be  increased.  That,  con- 
sequently, as  the  average  rates  of  profits 
and  washes,  in  all  employments,  tends  to  a 
level,  the  condition  of  the  laborer  and  the 
landless  capitalist  grows  more  and  more 
inferior  to  that  of  the  landlords,  with  a 
continual  tendency  in  both  to  become  ulti- 
mately his  slaves. 

Mr.    Carey,   examining    the  historical 
records  of  the  long  settled  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  comparing  the  conditions  of  man, 
capital,  and  land,  as  described  in  reliable 
accounts  of  contemporary  societies  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  industrial  progress,  discov- 
ered that  their  theories  were  at  war  with 
the  facts.     When  his  analysis  had  detected 
the  law  which  governs  the  division,  in  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  progress  of  national 
wealth,  between  the  laborer  and  the  capi- 
talist, of  the  fniits  of  their  co-operative  ac- 
tion, it  supplied  him  with  a  corrective,  and 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  counter- 
actinir  force,  the  modifications  due  to  whoso 
influence  did  much  towards  harmonizing 
the  results  of  error  with   observed  facts. 
There  was  sufBcient  vitality  in  the  partial 
truth,  to  preserve  the  falsehood  mixed  up 
with   it    from    destruction.      It   enabled 
him,   also,  to  fortify  his  faith  against  the 
dreary  forebodings  of  Malthus,  who,  pur- 
suing the  doctrine  of  Rent,  "  the  great 
glory   of  the   school  of  Ricardo,"  to   its 
leiritimate   conclusions,   proved   that    the 
Divine  command,  *'  increase  and  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth,"  was  but  an  m- 
j unction  to  the  race  to  hurry  on  to  starva- 
tion— an  invitation  to  suicide.    He  found 


that  the  laws  of  capital  provided  for  its 
growth  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  that  of 
population,   and  tliat  the  conrse  of  this 
world  was  so  ordered,  that  its  natural  pro- 
gress was  towards  ever  increasing  comfort, 
and  virtue,  instead  of  destitution,  misery 
and  vice.    It  was  made  clear  to  bis  com- 
prehension that  the  cause  of  Rent  was  not 
that  assigned — ^that  land,  instead  of  bearing 
a  larger  value  than  the  labor  expended  in 
bringing  it  into  its  existing  condition — a 
monopoly  price — always  represented  a  less 
value  in  exchange,  and  could  at  aU  times 
and  in  all  places,  be  purchased  by  the 
equivalent  of  less  labor  than  that  which 
had  been  employed  in  its  improvement. 
But,  while  thus  discarding  the  theory  of 
Rent  in  its  formula  and  its  consequences, 
he  had  not  emancipated  himself  from  tho 
falsehood  assumed  as  truth,  with  which  it 
starts.     True,  he  had  perceived  that  *'  The 
soils  first  cultivated  are  very  frequently 
not  those  of  the  highest  fertility.     It  Is 
well  known  that  the  rich  bottom  lands  of 
the  west,  covered,  as  they  are,  with  large 
timber,  are  not  those  most  sought  after. 
The  setthsr  prefers  that  which  is  somewhat 
mferior,  but  which  is  clear  and  ready  for 
cultivation.     Timber  is,  therefore,  an  ob- 
jection to  him,  and  he  will  take  land  of 
second  or  third  quality,  ready  for   use, 
rather  than  No.  1,  that  requires  to  be 
cleared."* 

But  he  every  where  impliedly  treats 
such  cases  as  exceptional  and  receives  it 
as  the  ceneral  rule  that  men  first  cultivate 
the  superior  soils,  and  are  driven  by  ne- 
cessity to  those  of  successively  lower  fer- 
tility. 

The  fiction  is  perpetually  repeated,  nn- 
der  circumstances,  where,  to  one  who, 
having  under  his  guidance  learned  th<> 
truth,  now  reverts  to  his  earlier  work — ^it 
would  almost  seem  to  indicate  a  wantonness 
of  perverse  phraseology — an  affectation  off 
paradox. 

To  recur  to  a  former  quotation : 

"As  population  and  capital  increases,  afu» 
as  cultivation  is  extended  over  the  inferior  soilmw 
further  capital  is  accumulated  with 
facility,"  &c. 

Substitute  superior  for  tii/mor, 
italicised  member  of  this  aenteneei 
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position  oarries  conviction  to  the  sense 
toon  as  it  strikes  the  eye  or  ear.  What 
I  before  incongruous  and  discordant,  be- 
les  harmonious — almost  self-evident  and 
nism.  It  was  precisely  to  this  substi- 
lon  that  Mr.  Carey's  subsequent  enqui- 
1  n£teT  facte  conducted  him. 
[t  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  proposition, 
Ich  being  sheer  fiction,  possessed  more 

appearance  of  truth,  than  that  men  in 
midst  of  an  ample  supply  of  fertile 
I  unappropriated  lands,  will  always  in 
t  first  instance  subject  to  cultivation 
ae  only  which  are  capable  of  yielding  the 
great  return.  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
Aaration  should  have  been  accepted  so 
dOy,  as  a  manifest  fact.  Truth  i# 
uiger  than  fiction.  The  strong  convic- 
(I  with  which  it  impressed  the  minds  of 
\  foreign  economists,  is  evinced  in  the 
fiinehing  boldness  with  which  they  met 
1  embraced  every  inference  lo^cally 
lucible  from  it.  With  them,  in  relation 
this  fundamental  error,  the  reducHo  ad 
furdum  signally  failed.  When  it  led 
tm  to  an  absurdity,  they  received  the 
mrdity  without  hesitation,  and  incorpo- 
»d  it  forthwith  into  their  creeds.  The 
ire  startling  are  the  principles  of  doc- 
ne  and  practice  to  which  it  conducts 
am,  the  more  do  they  magnify  the  im- 
rtance  of  the  discovery.  They  have 
ndicated  their  honesty  as  well  as  their 
ith,  in  such  measure  as  is  seldom  given 
>  writers  upon  any  matter  of  mere  ter- 
istrial  concernment. 

In  the  year  1S48,  Mr.  Carey  published 
'hk  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Fu- 
URE.  His  examination  of  history,  and 
ibterration  of  contemporaneous  f&cts,  had 
tt&fidd  him  that  the  premise  assumed  by 
k  modem  school  has  no  existence  as  a 
het, — that  it  never  has  existed  in  any 
Wontry  whatsoever ;  and  that  it  is  con- 
tnry  to  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should 
kftTe  eusted  or  can  exist.  On  the  con- 
Kntiy,  he  shows  the  original  settlers  ^^  in- 
Wkbly  occupying  the  high  and  thin  lands* 
nqoiriDg  little  clearing  and  no  drainage  ; 
me  wuch  can  yield  but  a  small  return  to 
kbor:  and  as  invariably  travelling  down 
the  hills  and  clearing  and  draining  the 
bwer  and  richer  lands,  as  population  and 
VMlth  increase." 

'*  Failing  thus,  at  every  step,  from  the  poor 
0  the  better  soils,  the  supply  of  food,  and  of 


all  other  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  increases 
daily,  and  men  consume  more  while  accumu- 
lating wealth  with  constantly  increasing  ra- 
pidity. The  danger  of  famine  and  disease 
S asses  away.  Increased  returns  to  labor  and 
aily  improving  condition,  render  labor  pleas- 
ant, and  man  applies  himself  more  steadily  as 
his  work  becomes  less  severe.  Pojiulation  in- 
creases, and  the  rapidity  of  its  increase  is 
seen  to  be  greater  with  each  successive  gene- 
ration, and  with  each  is  seen  an  increase  of 
the  power  of  livine  in  connection  with  each 
other  by  reason  of  the  power  of  obtaining 
increasing  supplies  from  the  same  surface; 
with  each  is  seen  an  increase  in  the  tendency 
to  combination  of  action,  by  which  their  la- 
bors are  rendered  more  productive — their 
wants  increased — the  desires  and  the  facilities 
of  commerce  augmented :  tending  to  produce 
harmony,  and  peace,  and  security  of  person 
and  property  among  themselves,  and  with  the 
world ;  accompanied  by  constant  increase  of 
numbers,  wealth,  prosperity  and  happiness." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  any  cita- 
tions from  the  beautiful  and  convincing 
demonstration  by  which  this  text  is  sup- 
ported. It  consists  in  elaborate  historical 
examination  of  the  progress  of  settlement 
and  cultivation,  in  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  South  America,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  India,  &c.  This  is 
the  first  and  essential  point  in  Carey^s 
method  of  treating  a  subject.  That  having 
been  established  it  is  proper  to  explain 
the  rationale  of  the  phenomena,  and  to  ex- 
hibit their  consonance  with  what  might  bo 
anticipated  by  theorizing,  and  how  the  facts 
could  or  should  have  been  discovered  by 
sagaciotis  conjecture, — reversing  the  meth- 
od of  the  English  economists, — that  of 
reasoning  ^^  from  assumed  premises  which 
might  be  totally  without  foundation  in 
fact."  ^ 

Nor  is  it  our  purpose  to  detail  the  con- 
clusions to  which  this  discovery  has  opened 
the  way,  with  one  remarkablo  exception, 
presently  to  be  noticed. 

We  pause  here  to  give  audible  expres- 
sion to  the  astonishment  which  cannot  well 
fail  to  be  felt  by  every  reader,  that  when  tho 
imaginary  discovery  or  elucidation  of  a  single 
supposed  fact  should  have  given  such  high 
reputation  to  its  authors; — should  havo 
founded  a  new  school  of  economists,  which 
continued  for  forty  years  with  ever  fresh 
glorification  of  the  brilliancy  and  impor- 
tance of  the  theory  of  rent, — its  refutation 
i  should  have  excited  so  little  sensation,  and 
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especially  in  the  native  country  of  the  man 
to  whom  the  world  owes  this  great  ohligation. 
How  comes  it,  that  after  being  led  astray  for 
forty  years  in  a  wilderness  of  delusion, 
with  perpetual  beating  of  drums  and  sound- 
ingot  trumpets  in  honor  of  our  guides,  the 
voice  of  congratulation  and  praise  should 
be  so  low  and  feeble  for  him  who  restores 
US  to  safe  paths, — that  after  wandering 
among  quagmires  and  pit-falls  in  Stygian 
gloom,  broken  only  to  reveal  "gorgons 
and  hydras  and  chimeras  dire,'*  lowering 
upon  the  traveller — sights  and  sounds  un- 
holy, besetting  him  on  every  side — obedience 
to  the  very  commandments  of  God,  de- 
nounced as  leading  infallibly  to  night  and  the 
pit — how  comes  it  that  there  are  no  thanks 
for  him  who  leads  us  to  cheerful  scenes  and 
bright  prospects, — who  vindicates  the  ways 
of  God  to  man,  and  opens  to  his  race  the 
vbta  of  Hope  and  of  Progress  ?  We  can 
find  no  answer  honorable  to  our  country- 
men. *'  The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the 
Future,"  which  has  found  no  reviewer  in 
America,  has  found  them  in  the  Revue  dcs 
deux  Mondes,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  England.  The  principles  of 
political  economy  introduced  into  no  Col- 
lege in  the  United  States,*  have  been 
translated  into  Swedish  and  made  the  text- 
book of  the  University  of  Upsal.  A 
chapter  on  the  philosophy  of  commercial 
crises  from  a  continental  author,  (M.  Co- 
quclin)  avowedly  founded,  and  with  due 
acknowledgment,  upon  Carey's  work,  is 
translated  and  published  in  the  Merchant's 
Magazine,  to  be  read  by  bankers  and 
merchants  of  his  own  country,  to  whom 
the  original  is  less  known  than  the  Koran. 
It  has  not  yet  been  remarked,  but  such 
is  the  fact,  that  up  to  the  period  of  the 
composition  of*'  The  Past,  Present  and  Fu- 
ture," indited  until  about  half  of  that  work 
had  been  written,  Mr.  Carey  was  with  the 
rest  of  the  economists,  a  zealous  advocate 
of  what  they  denominate  Free  Trade  and 
an  opponent  of  protection.     The  prcpara- 


•  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  informed 
that  "  Carey's Polilical  Economy,"  and"  the  Paal, 
the  Preent  and  the  Future,"  liave  been  adopted  as 
text-books — in  some  New  England  College  — 
think  you,  where  the  sons  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
turers arc  educated,  or  in  Pennsylvania,  amidst 
the  coal  mines  and  the  iron  milld  ? — not  a  bit  of  it, 
but  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  tho  chil- 
droQ  of  the  Abstractionists  are  congregated. 


tion  of  this  book  opened  to  his  mind  the 
philosophy  of  ooncentration.     It  inatmcted 
him  that  in  the  natural  progress  of  things, 
in  the  course  of  real  Yxee  Trade,  the  con- 
sumer of  food  takes  his  place  side  by  side 
with  its  producer,  and  tiiat  both  share  the 
fruits  of  the  common  mother  earth,  most 
largely,  while  she  gives  them  in  the  greatest 
profusion  where  there  is  the  least  waste  in 
the  machinery  of  exchange.     That  the  Ion 
from  the  use  of  the  machinery  of  exchange, 
\s  in  the  ratio  of  the  bulk  of  the  article  to 
be  exchanged,  f  tod  standing  first  in  the 
scale,   which    diminishes  until    we  come 
to  fine  laces  and  cutlery.     It  became  ap- 
parent to  him  that 

"  In  the  regular  course  of  human  affaire,  the 
man  who  makes  the  shoes  cats  the  food  pro- 
vided by  the  man  who  desires  to  wear  them; 
and  he  does  so  because  it  is  easier  for  him  to 
bring  the  awl  and  the  lap-stone,  by  aid  of  which 
he  can  make  one  thousand  pair  of  shoes,  than 
it  is  for  the  fanner  to  carry  to  him  the  food 
necessary  for  his  support  while  doing  it.  This 
tendency  struggles  incessantly  to  develop  it- 
self, and  is  seen  on  everv  occasion  makini^iti 
appearance,  but  it  has  almost  invariabiv  Men 
crushed  ]  the  effect  of  which  has  been  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  now  far  more 
widely  scattered,  and  far  less  wealthy,  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been.  They  have  been 
compelled  to  use  a  vast  quantity  of  inferior  ma- 
chinery of  exchanajc,  in  the  form  of  road^  and 
wagons,  in  place  of  the  superior  machinery  (-f 
steam-engines  and  mills ;  and  thev  have  icen 
driven  to  begin  on  poor  soils  in  the  wp*t, 
yielding  ten  busliels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
when  otherwi:ie  they  might  have  worked  llieir 
way  down  into  the  rich  soils  of  the  river-bot- 
toms further  east,  portions  of  which  m;iy,  at 
all  times,  be  bought  for  far  less  than  the  cost 
of  production.  Pennsylvania  abouml^  in 
bottom-land  that  can  be  cultivated,  when  the 
farmer  can  iind  a  market  at  his  door  for  miik 
and  cream  and  butter;  but,  in  the  meaniime, 
her  citizens  go  west  to  seek  other  land*  that 
may  produce  something  tl>at  will  bearcarria^ 
to  the  distant  markets  of  the  world.  It  isnow 
obvious  what  has  been  the  reason  of  this,  (tbe 
TarifF  Policy,)  the  single  case  in  which  iht 
policy  of  the  Union  has  appeared  to  depart 
from  the  direction  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade. 
We  have  always  deemed  such  interference  as 
erroneous,  hut  are  now  satisfied  that  the  error 
has  been  with  ux. 

"Man  everywhere  must  commence  with  the 
poor  soils,  and  the  richer  ones  rannof  beculii- 
vated  until  the  commerce  and  pro  luce  are 
brouglit  together.  Whatever  foreign  interfer- 
ence tends  to  prevent  thi;i  union,  tends  to  co:n* 
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]^1  men  to  scatter  themselyes  oyer  poor  soils, 
to  prcTent  increase  in  the  reward  to  labor,  and 
to  prevent  advance  in  civilization  ;  and  resist' 
once  to  such  interference  is  a  necessary  act  of 
ulf-defence.     The  article  of  chief  consumD- 
tion  is  food,  of  which  rich  soils  would  yield 
larger  quantities  in  return  to  half  the  labor  re- 
quired on  the  poor  ones ;  and  half  the  differ- 
ence would  convert  into  cloth  all  the  cotton 
«nd  wool  produced,  and  make  the  iron  used, 
in  the  Union.  Such  beinf^  the  case,  the  exports 
lequired  to  pay  for  English  labor  are  so  much 
absolute  loss,  while  the  great  machine  itself, 
{the  earth,)  suffers  in  the  loss  of  labor  that 
Would  double  it  in  product  and  in  value." — 
Pasty  Present,  and  Future,  pp.  117  and  118. 

Here  we  have  the  philosophy  of  Protec- 
&11,  deduced  in  logical  sequence,  from  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade,  by  a  writer  on 
Qnstematic  economy,  pursuing  his  investi- 
gations tilio  intuito,  and  singular  only  in 
tfiia,  Uiat  he  has  sought  to  learn  and  to 
augment  his  &vorite  science  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Bacon,  and  has  the  candor  and 
oourege,  when  accurate  observation  and 
■OYxnd  induction  have  led  him  to  the  disco- 
V'ery  of  a  previous  error,  to  proclaim  the 
&ot  and  accept  and  enforce  the  antagonis- 
tio  truth. 

Retaining  all  his  former  convictions,  in 

vor  of  the  justice  and  policy  of  Free 

1*rade,  he  has  found  the  way  to  attain  it, 

■^lid  advocates  Protection  for  the  sake  and 

*>x  the  spirit  of  Free  Trade.     He  comes 

forth  against  the  foreign  economists,  fur- 

i^iahed  at  all  points  with  weapons  from  their 

o^n  armory  and  shouting  their  own  battle - 

ory — death  to  all  interference  with  the 

liberty  of  man  to  employ  his  industry  in 

aueh  manner  as  his  instinct  of  self-interest 

ouiydictate. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 

not  this  liberty.     It  is  denied  them ,  not  by 

tbe  poutive  prohibition  of  their  own  Gov- 

^nunent,  but  by  the  refusal  and  neglect  of 

^t  Government  to    interpose    between 

ttem  and  the  Colonial  policy  of  England. 

1>at  tiberty  must  be  recovered.  We  must 

•Wtoiier  a  peace.  We  must  achieve  perfect 

^Qom  of  trade  through  perfect  protection. 

T^>  Carey  adopts,  in  this  regard,  the  sen- 

*oieiit  of  the  motto  of  Massachusetts : 

petit  placidam  sub  libertate  quietem." 


?^  Tegards  the  whole  system  of  indirect 
^^^tion  as  mere  petty  larceny.  As  a  re- 
^ot^t^  syBtem,  it  IS  the  plunder  of  the  poor 


fbr  the  sake  of  sparing  the  rich.  He  believes 
that  if  we  desire  to  preserve  peace,  arrest 
the  process  of  dispersion,  and  promote  con- 
centration upon  rich  soils,  ^'  it  can  only  be 
done  by  increased  protection,  by  aid  of  a 
tariff  that  is  not  for  revenue — a  tai  iff  whose 
direct  object  shall  be  that  of  establishing 
the  right  of  every  man  to  determine  for 
himself  where  he  will  live  and  how  he  will 
employ  his  labor  or  his  capital,  or  both." 
In  the  brief  sketch  we  have  thus  given, 
it  has  been  our  principal  object  to  show  the 
progress  of  an  enlightened  and  honest  mind 
towards  the  truth,  and  incidentally  to  do 
something  towards  redeeming  the  study  of 
political  economy  from  unjust  obloquy,  by 
showing  that  prosecuted  in  the  right  spirit, 
it  conducts  to  conclusions  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  their  observation  and  experience. 
Sucn  men  will  not  undervalue  the  advan- 
tage of  weaving  scattered  facts  into  a  con- 
nected system,  of  exhibiting  their  relation 
to  each  other,  and  the  rationale  of  their 
existence,  of  generalizing  the  history  of  the 
phenomena,  connected  with  the  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth  in 
comprehensive  laws.     The  progress  of  an 
individual  in  knowledge  as  well  as  his  facil- 
ity in  making  a  ready  application  of  it  to 
the  solution  of  the  various  practical  ques- 
tions which  the  exigencies  of  life  present, 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
condensed  it  from  particulars  into  generals. 
A  man  may  learn  and  remember  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  the  properties  of  the  circle, 
and  may  be  able  to  demonstrate  them  geo- 
metrically, or  he  may  carry  them  all  in  his 
memory,  and  all  other  possible  properties, 
(if  any  such  there  be,)  which  have  escaped 
attention,  wrapped  up  in  the  brief  formula 
2ax — flf2=2:*'^  and  evolve  them  when  ne- 
cessity requires.     Every  one  can  see  which 
is  the  must  convenient  mode  of  packing 
away  a  given  amount  of  knowledge. 

It  need  not  be  supposed  that  a  work  of 
economical  instruction  is  necessarily  dry 
because  it  is  methodical.  We  know  few 
books  more  entertaining  than  **  The  Past, 
the  Present  and  the  Future. "  A  young  lady 
might  read  it,  without  suspicion  that  she 
was  becoming  indoctrinated  in  anything 
serious  enough  to  be  called  scientific,  ana 
would  probably  bo  greatly  surprised  to 
discover  that  she  knew  more  of  political 
economy  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  arm- 
chairs of  most  Professors.     A  few  extracts, 
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all  that  our  limited  space  allows,  must  emf- 
fioe  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  book : 

''Id  'the  good  old  times'  of  iTanhoe  and 
Bicbanl,  when  fertile  land  wa.s  abuodaat  and 

Eeople  rare,  the  Sa\on  hogs  roamed  the  woods, 
ving  upon  acorns  produced  from  oaks  that 
Cedric  lacked  the  means  to  tell.  Later,  half- 
starved  fiheep  fed  upon  the  lands  incapable  of 
yielding  grain,  but  cqwb  and  oxen  were  few. 
becauae  the  fine  rich  meadow  was  covered 
with  wood  and  so  saturated  with  moiBiure  as 
to  be  inaccessible.  Maids  of  honor  then  lux- 
uriated on  bacon,  and  laborers  banqueted  u^on 
'the  strength  of  water-gruel,'  as  did  sixty 
yeare  since  many  of  the  people  of  those  north- 
ern counties,*  which  now  present  to  view  the 
finest  farms  in  England,  the  rich  soils  com- 
posing which  were  then  awaiting  the  growth 
of  population  and  of  wealth.  A  piece  of  fat 
pork  was,  in  those  days,  an  article  of  Inxury 
rarely  to  be  obtained  by  the  laborer.  Even 
within  a  century,  the  bread  consumed  by  a 
large  poition  of  the  people  was  made  of  bar- 
ley, rye,  and  oats,  the  consumption  of  wheat 
being  limited  to  the  rich ;  the  quantity  pro- 
duced being  small.  It  is  now  in  universal  use, 
although  so  recently  as  1727  an  eight  acre 
field  of  it,  near  Edinburgh,  was  deemed  a  curi- 
osity. As  late  as  1763,  there  was  no  such 
person  as  a  public  butcher  known  in  Glaa- 
Kow.  It  was  the  custom  of  fauiilica  to  buy  a 
half-fed  ox  in  the  autumn  and  salt  down  the 
meat  as  the  year's  supply  of  animal  food. 
The  state  of  things  there,  is  an  index  to  that 
which  existed  in  the  Lotliians,  and  in  Noitb- 
nmberlnnd  and  Other  counties  of  the  north  of 
England,  where  may  now  be  seen  the  mo.sl 
prosperous  agriculture  of  Britain.  At  that 
time  men  cultivated,  not  the  best  soils,  hut 
those  wl'.ich  they  covld  cultivate,  leaving  the 
ticii  ones  his  their  successors :  and  in  this  they 
did  wlmt  is  done  now  every  day  by  the  settlers 
of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin."— JVie  Pasl,  the 
Praeut,  nml  the  Futwe,piige  55. 

"  W'-alth  tends  to  grow  more  rapidly  than 
popniation,  because  belter  soils  ate  brought 
into  cultivation ;  and  it  dncsgrow  more  rapid- 
ly, whenever  peojde  abandon  swords  and 
mu.iki^.i,  and  lake  to  f-jiadcs  and  ploughs. 
Every  increase  in  the  ratio  of  wealth  to  po- 
pulation is  attended  with  an  increase  in  ibe 
power  of  the  laborer  as  compared  with  that 
of  lauJcii  or  other  caiiital.  We  all  see  that 
when  ships  are  more  abundant  than  passen- 
gers, the  price  of  passage  is  low — and  vice 
vtr.yj.  When  ploughs  and  horses  are  more 
plenty  ihan  ploughmen,  ihe  latter  fix  the 
wa<rt?,  but  when  ploughmen  are  more  abundant 
thaii  ploughs,  the  owners  of  the  latter  deter- 
mine the  liistribution  of  the  product  of  labor. 
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When  wealth  increases  rapidlj,  new  scnls  an 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  more  ploaghmo) 
are  wanted.  The  demand  for  ploughs  pro- 
duces a  demand  for  more  men  to  mine  coal 
and  smelt  iron  ore,  and  the  iron-master  b^ 
comes  a  competitor  for  the  employment  of  tb* 
laborer,  who  obtains  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  constantly  increasing  return  to  tabor.  He 
wants  clotbes  in  greater  abundance,  snd  tlis 
manufacturer  becomes  a  corapclitor  with  tlie 
iron-master  and  the  farmer  for  his  aerricn 
His  proportion  is  again  increased,  and  h* 
wants  sugar,  and  tea,  and  coffee,  and  now  ibt 
ship-master  competes  with  the  tnanufactum, 
the  iron-master  and  the  fanner ;  andthnsviik 
the  Erowth  of  population  and  wealth  UiSRil 

firoifuced  a  constantly  increasing  demand  lot 
abor;  and  its  increased  produetivenesat  ud 
the  consequently  increased  facility  of  accnoM- 
lating  wealth  are  followed  necessarily  and  (ti^ 
tamly  by  an  increase  of  the  laborer's  pK^ 
tion.  His  wages  rise,  and  Ihe  proportion  of 
Ihe  capitalist  falls,  yet  now  the  latter  accunrn- 
lates  fortune  more  rapidly  than  ever,  and  tbu 
his  interest  and  that  of  the  laborer  are  inpe^ 
feci  harmony  with  each  other.  If  we  duitt 
evidence  of  this,  it  is  shown  in  the  consiuilT 
increasing  amount  of  the  rentsJ  of  England, 
derived  from  the  apjiropriation  of  a  constandj 
decreasing  proportion  of  the  product  of  du 
land:  and  in  the  enormous amoant of  iflilrtaJ 
tolls  compared  with  those  of  the  turnpike; 
yet  the  railroad  transports  the  farmer's  what 
to  market,  and  brings  back  sugar  and  cofTic, 
taking  not  one-fourfti  as  large  a  proportioa  lot 
doing  the  business  as  was  claimed  by  ibe 
owner  of  the  wagon  and  horses,  and  him  cf 
the  turnpike.  The  laborer's  product  is  increa^ 
ed,  and  the  projiortton  that  goestolhecapiis!- 
ist  is  decreased.  The  power  of  the  lirsi  orer 
the  product  of  his  labor  has  grovra,  while  tbU 
of  the  latter  is  diminished. 

''Nothing  is  more  freqiienl  than  referent** 
to  those  'good  old  times,'  when  the  labote; 
obtained  food  more  readily  than  at  present,  bat 
no  idea  can  be  more  erroneous.  TTie  whole 
quantity  of  food  at  this  time  consumed  is 
England  is  at  the  lowest  estimate  aixtr  lime* 
as  great  as  in  the  days  of  Edwaiti  III^,  whi> 
the  population  is  but  little  more  than  six  dues 
greater.  Divided  among  tlie  whole  people,  ilie 
average  per  head  would'  be  ten  times  a$  f  wat, 
in  quantity,  witliout  taking  into  account  tbe 
difference  of  ijualiiy.  In  those  days  of  bu- 
barons  wassail,  the  waste  among  the  neiles 
and  their  followers  was  prodigiouslv  gzeat. 
In  our  day  economy  prevails  everywhere,  anl 
it  [ire vail 3  necessarily,  for  as  ihe'stanilaiiof 
living  rises  with  the  increase  of  producdoc,  'J* 
proportion  that  falls  to  the  land,  or  to  tapi^i^ 
in  any  otljer  form,  tends  lo  decTease.  lacrraj* 
of  wealth  tends  therefore  to  hcget  ecomraT, 
and  economy  begets  wealth:  ai;J  tlie  m?™ 
fertile  the  soil  cultivated  the  "greater  wLI  n 
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wer  of  the  laborer,  and  the  greater  the 
ity  for  economy  on  the  part  of  those  vrho 
ent  landed  or  other  capital,  and  who  do 
lemaelves  work.  The  proportion  now 
ned  by  the  wealthy  and  their  attendants 
:hose  who  consume  and  do  not  prodace, 
r  snail  compared  with  what  it  was  in 
^  good  old  times,'  and  therefore  the  pro- 
1  going  to  the  laborer  is  very  large,  while 
antity  to  be  divided  is  so  greatly  increas- 
lie  great  mass  of  the  present  large  pro- 
oes  directly  to  the  tables  of  those  who 
while  a  very  small  proportion  of  it  is 
ed  for  the  tables  of^  those  who  do  not 
and  even  of  that  a  large  portion  is  eaten 
t  by  people  whose  position  in  society 
s  employment  desirable.  The  Queen 
88  in  weight  than  the  man  who  mines 
il  that  is  used  in  her  palace.  Lord  John 
1  consumes  less  than  any  London  por- 
d  Sir  Robert  Peel  is,  we  doubt  not,  out- 
y  most  of  his  servants. 

the  mass  of  food  provided  for  the  peo- 
Enffland,  nine-tenths  are  eaten  by  the 
ig  class.  If  any  be  disposed  to  deny 
18  view  is  correct,  let  them  endeavor  to 

themselves  what  else  becomes  of  it. 
^e  whole  is  eaten  is  certain.  That  the 
rho  do  not  labor  is  small,  and  that  they 

consume  much  more,  per  head,  than 
are  equally  certain ;  and  if  so,  it  must 
iou6  that  the  proportion  which  their 
iption  bears  to  the  quantity  consumed 
^  very  small  indeed ;  and  equally  so 
iftt  they  do  not  eat  must  be  eaten  by  the 
taas  who  labor. 

ch  is  likewise  the  case  with  clothing, 
sntity  consumed  is  thousands  of  times 

than  it  was  at  Uie  period  to  which  we 
ferred,  and  it  i^t  chiefly  consumed  by  the 
ho  work.  Ladies  and  prentiemen  buy 
lan  colliers  and  farm-laborers,  but  they 
wear  out  as  much.  They  change  fre- 
,  but  their  cast-off  clothes  pass  from 
*  hand  and  are  worn  out  by  those  who 

In  no  part  of  Europe  is  the  mass  of 
of  profits  of  capital  eni])loycd  other- 
an  on  land,  so  great  as  there :  yet  in 
» the  people  who  pay  the  rent,  or  those 
-those  who  work — enjoy  so  large  an 
of  the  conveniences,  comforts,  and  en- 
tB  of  life.  In  none  is  there  so  great  a 
y  to  an  increase  of  the  laborer's  pro- 
—  of  his  power  over  the  product  of 
»r, — while  in  none  is  the  quantity  to  be 
80  great.  In  none,  therefore,  is  there 
:  a  tendency  to  elevation  and  equality 
ieal,  moral,  intellectual  and  political 
n,  because  in  none  <lo  wealth  and  po- 
i  grow  so  rapidly,  facilitating  the  cul- 

of  the  lower  and  moie  productive 
In  no  time  past  lias  there  been  so  rapid 
ase  as  now.    Never  has  the  tendency 
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to  cultivate  those  soils  been  bo  great,  and  ye 
never  has  the  product  of  labor  increased  in  so 
great  a  ratio :  and  never  has  the  proportion  of 
the  landlord  so  rapidly  diminished." — lb.  p.  66. 

•       •«•        •        •«•• 

''  Such  is  the  course  of  events,  when  man  is 
allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinations, 
which,  however,  he  rarely  is.    When  men  are 
poor,  they  are  compelled  to  select  such  soils  as 
they  can  cultivate,  not  such  as  they  vnmld, 
Altnou{|[h  gathered  around  the  sides  of  the  same 
mountain  range,  they  are  far  distant  from  each 
other.    They  have  no  roads,  and  they  are  un- 
able to  associate  for  self-defence.    The  thia 
soils  yield  small  returns,  and  the  little  tribe 
embraces  some  who  would  prefer  to  live  by 
the  labor  of  others  rather  than  by  their  own. 
The  scattered  people  may  be  plundered  with 
ease,  and  half  a  doien  men,  combined  for  the 
purpose,  may  rob  in  succession  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  httle  community.  The  opportunity 
makes  the  robber.    The  boldest  and  the  most 
determined  becomes  the  leader  of  the  gang. 
One  by  one,  the  people  who  use  spaded  are 
plundered  by  those  who  carry  swords,  and  who 
pass  their  leisure  in  dissipation.    The  leader 
divides  the  spoil,  taking  the  laigest  share  him- 
self, with  which,  as  the  community  increases, 
he  hires  more  followers.   He  levies  black  mail 
on  those  who  work,  taking  such  portion  as  suits 
his  good  pleasure.    With  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  little  community,  he  commutes  with 
them   for  a  certain  share  of  their  produce, 
which  he  calls  rent,  or  tax,  or  taiile.    Populap- 
tion  and  wealth  grow  ver)'  slowly,  because  of 
the  large  proportion  which  the  non-laborers 
bear  to  the  laborers.    The  eood  soils  are  very 
slowly  improved,  because  the  people  are  un- 
able to  obtain  axes  or  spades  with  which  to 
work,  and  to  make  roads  into  the  dense  forests. 
Few  want  leather,  and  there  is  no  tanner  on 
the  spot  to  use  their  hides.    Few  can  afford 
shoes,  and  there  is  no  shoemaker  to  eat  their 
corn  while  making  the  few  that  can  be  bought. 
Few  have  horses,  and  there  is  no  black-smith. 
Combination  of  effort  has  scarcely  an  exist- 
ence.   By  very  slow  degrees,  however,  they 
are  enabled  to  reduce  to  cultivation  better 
lands,   and  to  lessen  the  distance  between 
themselves  and  the  neighboring  settlement, 
where  rules  another  little  sovereign.    Each 
chief,  however,  now  covets  the  power  of  tax- 
ing, or  collecting  rents  from  the  subjects  of 
his  neighbor.      War  ensues.      Each    seeks 
plunder,  and  calls  it   *glor)\'     Each  invades 
the  domain  of  the  other,  and  each  endeavors 
to  weaken  his  opponent   by  murdering  his 
rent-payers,  burning  their  houses,  and  wasting 
their  little  farms,  while  manifesting  the  utmost 
courtesy  to  the  chief  himself.     The  tenants 
fly  to  the  hills  for  safety,  being  there  more 
distant  from  the  invaders.     Rank  weeds  grow 
up  in  the  rich  lands  thus  abandoned,  and  the 
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drains  fill  up.  At  the  end  of  a  year  or  twO; 
peace  is  made,  and  the  work  o'i  clearing  is 
again  to  be  commenced.  Population  and 
wealth  have,  however,  diminiijhed,  and  the 
means  of  recommencing  the  work  have  again 
to  be  created.  Meanwhile  the  best  lands  arc 
covered  with  shrubs,  and  the  best  meadows 
are  under  water.  With  continued  peace,  the 
work,  however,  advances,  and  after  a  few 
years,  population  and  wealth,  and  cultivation, 
attain  tne  same  height  as  before.  New  wars 
ensue,  for  the  determination  of  the  question 
which  of  the  two  chiefs  shall  collect  all  the — 
80-called — rent.  After  great  waste  of  life  and 
property,  one  of  them  is  killed,  and  the  other 
falls  his  heir,  having  thus  acquired  both  glory 
and  plunder.  He  now  wants  a  title,  by  which 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  b^'  whom  he  is 
surrounded.  He  is  a  little  kmg.  Similar 
operations  are  performed  elsewhere,  and  kings 
become  numerous.  By  degrees,  population 
extends  itself,  and  each  little  king  covets  the 
dominions  of  his  neighbors.  Wars  ensue  on 
a  somewhat  larger  scale,  and  always  with  the 
same  results.  The  people  invariably  fly  to  the 
hills  for  safety.  As  invariably  the  best  lands 
are  abandoned.  Food  becomes  scarce,  and 
famine  and  pestilence  sweep  ofT  those  whose 
flight  had  saved  them  from  the  sword  of  the 
invader.  Small  kings  become  greater  ones, 
surrounded  by  lesser  chiefs  who  glorify  them- 
selves in  the  number  of  their  murders,  and  in 
the  amount  of  plunder  they  have  acquired. 
Counts,  viscounts,  earls,  marquises,  and  dukes 
nowmake  their  appearance  on  the  stage,  hoirs 
of  the  power  and  of  the  rights  of  the  robber 
chiefs  of  early  days.  Population  and  wealth 
go  backward,  and  the  love  of  title  grows  with 
the  growth  of  bar])arism.*  Wars  are  now 
made"  on  a  larger  scale,  and  p:reatcr  'glory'  is 
acquired.  In  the  midst  of  distant  and  highly 
fertile  lands  occupied  by  a  numerous  popula- 
tion, are  rich  cities  and  towns  offering  a  copi- 
ous harvest  of  plunder.    The  citizens,  unused 


*  It  is  amusinj^  to  traco  with  each  stop  in  the 
progress  of  tho  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
gradual  inoroasc  in  iho  mairnitic**nce  of  titled  :  and 
BO  attain  with  tho  decline  of  modern  Italy.  In 
France,  titles  became  almost  universal  as  the  wars 
of  religion  barbarized  the  people.  The  high- 
Bounding  titles  of  the  East  are  in  krcping  with  the 
weakness  of  those  by  whom  they  are  assunit-d,  as 
arctlu-  endless  names  of  the  Spanish  grandee  with 
the  poverty  of  the  soil  cultivated  by  his  dependents. 
The  time  is  fast  api)roacbing  when  men  of  real 
dignity  will  reject  the  whole  sy>tem  as  an  absur- 
dity, and  when  small  men  alone  will  think  them- 
selves elevated  by  the  title  of  Escpiire,  Honorable, 
Baron,  Marqtiis,  or  Duke.  Extremes  always  meet. 
The  son  of  the  duke  rejoices  in  the  pospossion  of 
half  a  dozen  Christian  nann's,  and  the  little  retailer 
of  lea  and  sunjar  calls  his  dauphter  Amanda  Mal- 
vina  Fitzallan — Smith, or  Pratt:  while  the  senile- 
man  calls  his  son  Robert,  or  John. 


to  arms,  may  be  robbed  with  impunity,  always 
an  important  consideration  to  those  with  whom 
the  pursuit  of  'glory'  is  a  trade      Proviuce« 
are  laid  waste,  and  the  population  is  extermi- 
nated, or  if  a  few  escape,  they  fly  to  the  hill» 
and  mountains,   there   to  perish   of   famine. 
Peace  follows,  after  years  of  destruction,  but 
the  rich   lands  arc  overgrown :    the  spades 
and  axes,  the  cattle  and  the  sheep  are  gone : 
the  houses  are  destroyed :  their  owners  have 
ceased  to  exist :  and  a  long  period  of  absti- 
nence from  the  work  of  desolation  is  required 
to  regain  the  point  from  which  cultivation  bad 
been  driven  by  men  intent  upon  the  grati£ca- 
tion  of  their  own  selfish  desires,  at  the  cost  of 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  i>eopIe  orer 
whose  destinies  they  have  unhappily  ruled. 
Population  grows  slowly,  and  wealth  but  little 
more  rapidly,  for  almost  ceaseless  wars  bare 
impaired  the  disposition  and  the  respect  for 
honest  labor,  while  the  necessity  for  beginninK 
once  more  the  work  of  cultivation  on  the  poor 
soils,  adds  to  the  distaste  for  woik,  while  it 
limits    the    power    of    employing    laboren}. 
Swords  or  muskets  are  held  to  be  more  honora- 
ble implements  than  spades  and  pickaxes.  The 
habit  of  union  for  any  honest  purpose  is  almost 
extinct,  while  thoiKsands  are  ready,  at  any  mo- 
ment, to  join  in  expeditions  in  search  of  plunder. 
War  thus  feeds  itself  by  producing  poverty, 
depopulation,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  most 
fertile  soils ;  while  peace  also  feeds  iu«eli,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  men  and  the  habit  of 
union,  because  of  the  constantly  incrfa>iiiir 
power  to  draw  supplies  of  food  from  th-'  *i:r- 
face  already  occupied,  as  the  almost  I'our-.l.r-^ 
powers  of  the  earth  are  developed  in  tiie  ] re- 
gress of  population  and  wealth."  — Ih.  y.  '*^. 

Wo  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  >j".-A 
of  a  series  of  JOssays  under  tho  the  ti:i.'  •'*' 
the  Harmony  of  Interests,  Airricultur.d, 
Manufiieturinpr,  and  Cornmereial,  C'litri- 
buted  by  Mr.  Carey  to  Skinner's  AL'ti'"!- 
tural  Magazine,  the  Plou«:h,  the  Lo"in,  ;itil 
the  Anvil,  and  which  we  nnder^tan-l  yr--- 
shortly  to  be  collected  in  a  volume.  TIi:> 
work  is  the  supplement,  what  p-each-r- 
sometimes  call  the  practical  applicati-  n,  "t 
doctrines  developed  in  his  former  puMi.  i- 
tions. 

In  it  he  makes  an  ela]»ora to  examinMti-  n 
of  the  statistics  of  produetion  and  eoii.-uini  - 
lion  in  the  United  States,  and  conrrL?*? 
the  results  in  the  several  periods  in  ^liivL 
the  protection  policy  lias  prevaihd  wiiL 
those  in  which  it  was  abandoni'd.  Ho 
domonstrates  bv  detailed  and  auth-rjric 
official  statements  of  the  Treasurv  IV- 
partment  through  the  entire  series  of  v-  i.'- 
from  181G  to  1849,    that   the  proJu.iiv: 
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power  of  the  ooimtry  has  increased  under 
every  proteetiTe  tariff  and  diminished  un- 
der the  compromise  act  and  the  tariff  of 
1846,  and  that  with  every  increase  of  pro- 
duodve  power,  the  power  of  importation 
and  consumption  has  increased  also. 

This  done,  so  &r  as  statistics  can  do  it, 
in  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  book,  the 
remainder  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the 
philosophy  of  protection — the  explanation 
of  how  It  is  that  protection  tends  to  increase 
production  and  consumption,  why  it  is  that 
protection  is  required  and  how  it  affects 
each  of  the  great  industrial  interests.  It 
treats  specifically  and  separately  on  the  in- 
flnenoe  of  the  protective  policy,  on  com- 
merce, on  population  and  emigration,  on 
the  fiurmer,  the  planter,  and  the  capitalist, 
the  laborer,  on  the  currency,  on  the  politi- 
oal  condition  of  man,  on  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  government,  &c.  To  the 
dieouBsion  of  all  these  topics,  Mr.  Carey 
brings  that  copious  illustration,  as  weU 
from  the  records  of  the  past,  as  of  cotem- 
poraneous  history,  whicn  distinguishes  his 
method  of  handling  the  subject  from  the 
diy  didactic  style  of  most  others  who  have 


occasion  to  speak  or  write  upon  it.  The  point 
of  view  from  which  he  contemplates  these 
topics,  will  be  to  most  readers  as  entire- 
ly novel,  as  is  the  line  of  argument  pursued. 
To  those  who  have  been  deluded  by  the 
pretensions  of  the  opponents  of  protection, 
that  their  system  is  that  which  conduces  to 
freedom  of  trade,  there  will  seem  to  be 
something  paradoxical  in  the  declaration 
with  which  ne  concludes  that  it  has  been 
his  object ''  to  prove  that  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  whether  agriculturists, 
manufacturers  or  merchants,  mere  is  per- 
fect harmony  of  interests,  and  that  the 
happiness  of  individuals  as  well  as  the  gran- 
deur of  nations  is  to  be  promoted  by  per- 
fect obedience  to  that  greatest  of  all  com- 
mands, '  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  you.'  " 

But  as  we  have  said,  our  limits  forbid 
any  extended  notice  of  this  work.  If  what 
the  little  we  have  said  shall  stimulate  a 
curiosity  which  may  lead  our  readers  to 
its  perusal,  we  shall  have  rendered  them  a 
service, — ^for  which  we  doubt  not,  they  YnH 
be  erateful, — and  accomplished  all  we  in- 
tend. 
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English  books  find  American  readers  ^ 
from  the  one  circumstance  of  a  common 
language,  and  from  no  especial  congeniality 
of  character  between  the  two  nati)ons  or 
common  direction  of  thought.  Even  in 
New  England  coteries,  where  the  moth- 
er country  is  aped  and  loved  with  pro- 
vincial fervor,  the  speculative,  and  spe- 
culating Yankee  is  the  mental  antipodes 
of  the  exact,  routine  loving  Englishman. 
The  New  Englander  is  of  pure  English 
descent,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  single  na- 
tion of  the  North  of  Europe  with  which 
he  has  as  little  in  common  as  with  the  Eng- 
lish. Social  life,  as  German  and  Swedi^ 
moralists  have  of  late  opened  it  to  us,  is 
in  those  countries,  in  a  thousand  lights  and 
shades  the  daguerreotype  of  our  own. 
And  even  the  contemplative,  metaphysical 
mind  of  the  German  race  is  witnessed  in 
our  own  countrymen  in  their  love  of  social 
and  political  "  abstractions."  On  the 
Continent,  wherever  political  convulsions 
have  broken  up  the  old  forms  of  society, 
•with  the  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth 
V7e  find  a  more  complete  distribution  of 
knowledge.  In  France,  as  the  class  of 
small  proprietors  increases,  the  national 
literature  becomes  popularized.  In  Great 
Britain,  literature  is  for  men  of  leisure,  ripe 
scholars,  rich  and  highly  disciplined  minds, 
with  whom  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  the 
occupation  of  their  life.  But  with  us, 
knowledge  is  sought  in  moments  snatched 
from  exertion; — the  soil  is  fruitful  but 
neglected,  and  the  seed  consequently 
should  be  perfect  and  adapted  to  take  in- 
stant root. 

Science  must  now  be  stripped  of  that 
veil  of  mystery  which  has  so  long  ob- 
scured its  fair  proportions,  and  must  be 
content  to  be  robed  in  the  habiliments 
of  every  day  life.  Heretofore,  like  the 
gods  on  Olympus,  its  feet  have  been 
hidden  in  clouds  impervious  to  the  gaze 


of  mortals,  while  it  otAj  held  conrerM 
with  the  privileged  few  dwelling  m  the 
higher  recions.  Not  willii^ly  do  these 
yield  up  their  power  and  privileges,  bet 
civilization  has  warmed  the  frozen  depthfi 
of  society,  and  from  the  abyss  is  heard  a 
sound  of  many  voices  elamoring  for  know- 
ledge. It  was  no  mere  caprice  of  fashion 
that  changed  the  gorgeous  and  grotesqne 
apparel  of  a  half-barbarons  age,  into  the 
simple  costume  of  this  century  Pemknes 
and  powdered  hair,  gold  lace  and  Telyets, 
were  discarded  because  men  of  cnltnred 
mien  were  found  in  classes  who  hftd  neither 
the  means  nor  the  leisnre  to  spend  half  of 
their  mornings  under  the  hands  of  the 
barber,  or  fortunes  in  personal  endowment. 
In  like  manner,  thought  has  forced  its  way 
into  the  ranks  of  those  once  only  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  and  they  now 
seek  to  tear  from  knowledge  its  patrician 
livery,  and  to  make  it  free  to  all  mankind. 

No  where  are  these  rubbish-barricades 
greater  than  in  metaphysical  science. 
From  the  obscurity  of  its  terms,  the  seeker 
must  waste  years  in  grappling  with  the 
obscurities  of  its  language.  And  yet  these 
difficulties  once  overcome  or  partially  ob- 
viated, there  is  no  science  in  which  the 
common  mind  can  advance  with  such  free- 
dom and  independence ;  for  its  materials 
are  in  every  man's  breast,  or  to  be  gained  in 
his  ordinary  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men. 

Neither  do  we  think  it  requires  a 
greater  power  of  intellectual  vision  than 
is  constantly  called  forth  by  the  practical 
pursuits  of  life.  In  the  difficulty  of  giving 
intelligible  and  fixed  appellations  to  phases 
of  mind  which  are  not  only  of  difficult  re- 
presentation, but  variable  and  fleeting 
when  once  called  up,  lie  the  chief  impedi- 
ments to  the  diffusion  of  mental  and  moral 
science,  and  not  in  a  peculiar  demand  for 
intellectual  subtlety  or  reach.  The  disci- 
ple can  always  follow  the  master,  if  thai 
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)r  only  knows  what  he  means  himself, 
las  the  genius  to  express  his  meaning 
itely  and  clearly. 

lis  merit  the  book  before  us  nndonbt- 
possesscs,  whatever  may  be  its  faults 
ler  respects.     Whatsoever  the  author 

0  say,  he  says  it  boldly,  in  plain  Ser- 
bia Saxon,  and  the  reader  is  never 
;ged  by  the  obscurities  of  intricate  style, 
ost  in  the  hopeless  attempt  at  unfold- 
badowy  half-expressed  ideas.  From 
ursory  manner  in  which  the  different 
eCs  arc  treated,  we  would  have  little 
n  to  expect  any  thing  but  a  bald  re- 
oiation  of  the  outlines  and  leadim; 
ies  of  moral  philosophy.     Instead  of 

we  are  delighted  by  a  hearty  and 
y  discourse,  such  as  Attic  youth  listen- 
long  since,  amid  groves  and  academic 
M.  It  has  all  the  flavor  and  life  of 
3rsation,  partaking  of  the  warmth  of 
Hibjeots  treated  of,  and  varying  in 
est  with  them.  Sometimes  he  becomes 
1^  and  clerical,  then  breaks  out  into 
ing  and  jovial  talk,  rather  startling  in 
phase  of  literature.  One  page  will 
Q  with  the  sharpsliooting  of  wit,  anoth- 
lirly  tremble  beneath  the  rolling  fire 
nnor. 

1  this  is  in  good  taste,  and  what  is  more 
e  purpose,  we  gain  from  it  a  hint  of 

is  the  chief  deficiency  in  works  of 
bological  science.  In  consequence  of 
sensuous  origin  of  language,  there 
no  means  of  treating  subjects  of 
nature  in  the  straightforward  and 
Be  manner  so  easily  gained  in  pos- 

scicnco.      Mankind  first  name   ob- 

of  sense  around  them,  and  there- 
•  give  names,  in  consequence  of  some 
3a  rcRcrablancc,  to  purely  mental  pro- 
a.  The  similarity  here  is  not  between 
thought  and  the  object,  but  between 
thouglit  and  certain  trains  of  ideas 
bich  the  o}»ji;ct  gives  rine.  Hence  all 
i£sion  on  tlie  operations  and  divisions 
LT  minds  must  be  doubly  metaphor i- 

If  we  would  convoy  a  train  of  ideas 
civcd  with  the  utmost  mathematical 
logical  accuracy,  we  are  forced  to  do 

means  of  a  series  of  similitudes  which 
:cn,  and  may  in  other  minds  entirely 
crt  the  meaning.  The  only  way  to 
Lount  this  obstacle  is  to  pile  analogy 
.  analogy,  metaphor  on  metaphor, — to 
snt  the  thoaght  £rom  all  points  of  vie  w, — 


to  paint  it  grotesque  in  humor,  severe  in 
wit;  with  the  glow  of  poetry,  and  the 
hardness  of  common-sense.  This  our 
author  does,  and  does  well,  and  without  any 
great  profundity  this  book  will  reach  more 
minds  and  take  deeper  root  than  many  a 
work  of  more  learning  and  pretension.  It 
will  soften  many  of  those  prejudices  which 
regarded  mental  and  moral  philosophy  as 
the  arctic  region  of  science,  chilling,  life- 
less, misty  ;  for  it  displays  the  warm  life 
that  beats  under  the  unattractive  exterior. 
For  the  greater  popularity  of  metaphysics 
he  puts  in  the  following  plea  : — 

^*  The  existence  of  matter  is  as  much  a  mat- 
ter oifact  as  the  existence  of  mind  :  It  is  as 
true  that  men  remember,  as  that  oxygen  united 
to  carbon  makes  carbonic  acid.  I  am  as  sure 
that  anger  and  affection,  are  principles  of  the 
human  mind,  as  I  am  that  grubs  make  cock« 
chafers ;  or  of  any  of  these  great  truths  which 
botanists  teach  of  lettuces  and  cauliflowers. 
Those  that  would  cast  a  ridicule  upon  meta- 
physics, or  the  intellectual  part  of  moral  phi- 
loso[)hy,  as  if  it  were  vague  and  indefinite  in 
its  object,  must  either  contend  that  we  have 
no  faculties  at  all,  and  that  no  general  facts 
are  to  be  observed  concerning  them,  or  they 
must  allow  to  this  science  an  equal  precision 
ivith  that  which  any  other  can  claim. 

"  A  great  deal  of  unpopularity  has  been  in- 
curred by  this  science  from  the  extravagances 
or  absurdities  of  those  engaged  in  it.  When 
the  mass  of  mankind  hear  that  all  thought  is 
explained  by  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  of 
the  brain, — that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
.Tiaterial  world, — that  what  mankind  consider 
as  their  arms  and  legs,  are  not  arms  and  legs, 
but  ideas  accompanied  by  the  notion  of  ovit'' 
nesHy — that  we  have  not  only  no  bodies,  but 
no  minds ;  that  we  are  nothing  in  short  but 
currents  of  reflection  and  sensation ;  all  this, 
I  admit,  is  well  calculated  to  approximate  in 
the  public  mind  the  ideas  of  lunacy  and  intel- 
lectual philosophy.  But  if  it  be  fair  to  argue 
afl^ainst  a  science,  from  the  bad  method  in 
Nvliich  it  is  prosecuted,  such  a  mode  of  reason- 
ing ought  to  have  influenced  mankind  centu- 
ries ago  to  have  abandoned  all  the  branches 
of  physics  as  utterly  hopeless.  I  have  surely 
an  equal  right  to  rake  up  the  mouldy  errors 
of  all  the  other  sciences;  to  reproach  astrono- 
my with  its  vortices ;  chemistry  with  its  philo- 
sopher's stone ;  history  with  its  fables ;  law 
with  its  cruelty  and  ig:norance :  and,  if  I  were 
to  open  the  battery  against  medicine,  I  do  not 
know  where  1  should  stop.  Zingis  Khan,  when 
he  was  most  crimsoned  with  blood,  never 
slaughtered  the  human  race  as  they  have  been 
slaughtered  by  rash  and  erroneous  theories  of 
medicine." 
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Concerning  the  vagaries  that  have  cast 
discredit  on  intellectual  science,  his  wit 
thus  separates  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 

"  Bishop  Berkely  destroyed  this  world  in 
one  volume  octavo  ]  and  nothing  remained 
after  his  time  but  mind  ;  which  experienced  a 
similar  fate  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Hume  in 
1737  ;  80  that  with  all  the  tendency  to  destroy, 
there  remains  nothing  left  for  destruction; 
but  I  would  fain  ask,  if  there  be  any  one  j 
human  being  from  the  days  of  Protagoras 
the  Ahderiie  to  this  present  hour,  who  was  ever 
for  a  single  instant  a  convert  to  these  subtle 
and  ingenious  follies  ?  Is  there  any  one  out 
of  bedlam  who  doubts  of  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter ?  who  doubts  of  his  own  personal  identity? 
or  of  his  consciousness  ?  or  of  the  general  cre- 
dibility of  memory  ?  Men  talk  on  such  sub- 
jects Irom  ostentation,  or  because  such  wire- 
drawn speculations  are  an  agreeable  excercis-e 
to  them ;  but  they  are  perpetually  recalled  by 
the  necessary  business  and  the  inevitable 
feelings  of  life  to  sound  and  sober  opinions  on 
these  subjects.  Errors  to  be  dangerous  must 
have  a  great  deal  of  truth  mingled  with  them; 
it  is  only  from  this  alliance  that  they  can  ever 
obtain  an  extensive  circulation.  From  pure  ex- 
travagance and  genuine  unmeaning  falsehood, 
the  world  never  has  and  never  can  sustain 
any  mischief.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  be- 
lieve all  that  we  please ;  our  belief  is  modified 
and  restrained  by  the  nature  of  our  faculties, 
and  by  the  constitution  of  the  objects  by  which 
we  are  surrounded.  We  may  believe  anything 
for  a  moment,  but  we  shall  soon  be  lashed 
out  of  our  impertinence  by  hard  and  stubborn 
realities.  A  great  philosopher  may  sit  in  his 
study,  and  deny  the  existence  of  matter,  but 
if  he  take  a  walk  in  the  streets,  he  must  take 
care  to  leave  his  theory  behind  him.  Pyrrho 
said  there  was  no  such  thing  as  pain  ;  and  he 
saw  no  proof  that  there  were  such  things  as 
carts  and  wagons ;  and  he  refused  to  get  out 
of  their  way ;  but  Pyrrho  had,  fortunately  for 
him,  three  or  four  stout  slaves,  who  followed 
their  master,  without  following  his  doctrine  ; 
and  whenever  they  saw  one  of  these  ideal 
machines  approaching,  took  him  up  by  the 
arms  and  legs,  and,  without  attempting  to  con- 
trovert his  arguments  put  him  down  in  a  place 
of  safety." 

Wc  do  not  think  the  position  ho  takes 
as  to  the  progress  and  practical  utility  of 
Moral  Philosophy  sufficiently  high  ;  while, 
from  its  views  as  to  the  manner  and  means 
of  its  utility,  wo  differ  toto  ccclo. 


*'  Some  very  considerable  men  are  accustom- 
ed to  hold  very  strong  and  sanguine  language 
respecting  the  important  discoveries  which  are 
0  be  made  in  Moral  Philosophy  ]  but  then 


this  appears  to  be  the  difference  ;  that  Natural 
Philosophy  is  directed  to  subjects  with  which 
we  are  little  or  imperfectly  acquainted ;  Moral 
Philosophy  investigates  faculties  we  have  al- 
ways exerci.<^d,  and  passions  we  have  always 
felt.  Chemistry,  for  instance,  is  perpetually 
bringing  to  light  fresh  existences ;  four  or  five 
new  metals  have  been  discovered  within  as 
many  years,  of  the  existence  of  which  no 
human  being  could  have  had  any  suspicion ; 
but  no  man  that  I  know  of,  pretends  to  dis- 
cover four  or  five  new  passions,  neither  can 
anything  very  new  be  discovered  of  those 
passions  and  faculties  with  which  mankind 
are  already  familiar.  We  are,  in  natural 
philosophy,  perpetually  making  discoveries  of 
new  properties  m  bodies  with  whose  existence 
we  have  been  acquainted  for  centuries :  Sir 
James  Hall  has  just  discovered  that  lime  can 
be  melted  by  carbonic  acid ;  but  who  hopes 
that  he  can  discover  any  new  flux  for  avarice  ? 
or  any  improved  method  of  judging,  and  com- 
paring ?" 

But  these  new  elements  in  positiTe 
science  have  been  all  along  known  to  the 
senses,  but  only  in  the  way  the  senses 
act,  and  in  combination  with  other  ele- 
ments. Observation  and  reflection  sepa^ 
rate  each  element  from  the  other  principles 
of  matter,  and  then  present  it  for  cognition 
by  the  senses  in  its  pure  unmixed  state. 
In  like  manner,  the  consciousness  has  no 
knowledge  of  our  passions  and  Acuities 
except  as  a  whole,  no  matter  how  complex 
they  may  arise  to  it ;  but  by  observation 
and  reflection  on  their  conditions,  each 
combination  is  resolved  into  its  constituent 
parts,  and  each  part  then  held  up  to  the 
consciousness  for  appreciation.  If  this 
can  be  done,  surely  the  insight  it  will  give 
us  into  the  vices,  foibles  and  virtues  of 
men,  will  constitute  a  species  of  knowledge 
far  above  all  wisdom  that  men  have  hither^ 
to  heaped  up,  and  a  dim  reflection  in  its 
peneti'ation  of  the  piercing  vision  of  God. 

"  There  may,  indeed,"  he  says,  "  be  specu- 
lative discoveries  made  with  respect  to  the 
human  mind  ;  for  instance^  Mr.  Dugald  Stew- 
art contends  that  attention  be  classified  among 
our  faculties.  Now,  if  attention  be  a  faculty, 
it  is  certainly  a  discovery,  for  nobody  had 
ever  so  classed  it  before  Mr.  Stewart ;  bat 
whether  it  be  so,  or  only  a  mode  of  other  fa- 
culties, it  is  of  no  consequence  in  practice } 
for  nobody  has  ever  been  ignorant  of  the  im- 
portance and  efficacy  of  attention,  whether  ft 
be  one  thing  or  whether  it  be  the  other." 

Whatever  is  the  source  of  the  pomr 
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attention,  there  is  no  quality  that  exercises 
the  same  influence  in  the  right  guidance  of 
the  understanding  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  its 
true  function  would  throw  much  light  up- 
on the  course  to  he  followed  in  its  educa- 
tion. For  instance  in  the  study  of  mental 
science,  power  of  abstraction,  or  attention, 
and  vigor  of  the  generalizing  faculty  are  both 
necessary.  Should  attention  be  a  primitive 
form  of  the  mind,  and  not  a  mere  mode  of 
die  reasoning  faculty  we  would  hardly 
plunge  at  once  into  the  turbid  depths  of 
metaphysics,  but  gradually  strengthen  the 
mind  to  the  required  pitch  by  turning  it  to 
those  studies  in  which  little  generalization  is 
necessary,  but  which  require  a  certain  de- 
cree of  abstraction  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
by  a  parallel  course  cultivating  the  reflec- 
ti(m  by  pusruits,  calling  for  only  a  moderate 
decree  of  concentrated  thought. 

Bat  if  attention  be,  as  we  suspect,  a  fa- 
eulty  that  operates  on  the  emotions,  pas- 
rionsy  and  desires,  as  well  as  the  intellect, 
then  we  have  before  us  an  element  of  enor- 
mous weight  in  all  estimates  of  human 
character,  and  so  far  from  a  knowledge  of 
it  being  of  no  practical  utility,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  there  can  be  no  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  workings  of  the  human  soul 
without  admitting  this  or  a  similar  indepen- 
dent power.  As  an  instance  of  the  mani- 
festation of  tills  faculty,  and  in  proof  of  the 
usefulness  of  a  knowledge  of  mental  sci- 
ence, we  would  mention  a  fact  stated  by 
medical  writers  concerning  the  different 
treatment  of  insanity  in  different  nations. 
Among  the  French,  melancholy,  or  mono- 
mania, is  often  cured  by  the  removal  of  the 
individual  from  the  scenes  and  external 
eanses  of  his  malady.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans such  a  course  Is  sure  to  aggravate  the 
disease.  The  French  are  deficient  in 
power  of  concentrated  attention,  while  the 
Germans  possess  this  characteristic  in  a 
marked  degree.  Now,  if  attention  be  only 
a  mode  of  intellect,  then  it  gives  no  expla- 
nation of  this  singular  fact ;  but  if  it  be  a 
distinct  faculty,  we  obtain  at  once  a  clue  to 
the  whole  phenomena,  and  a  now  principle 
is  established  for  discriminative  treatment 
in  individual  cases.  It  would  produce  a 
fixedness  of  emotion,  a  dwelling  not  only 
■pon  ideas,  but  states  of  feeling,  before 
w^ick  the  external  world  would  seem  dim 
and  dream-like,  leaving  nothing  real  but 
the  exaggerated  conceptions  of  a  diseased 


fancy.  The  sufferer  in  this  case  carries  his 
world  with  him,  and  may  change  his  skies 
but  not  the  agony  that  rends  his  soul ; 
while  distance  only  adds  fuel  to  the  imagi- 
nation. Here  the  actual  cautery  of  habit  is 
a  severe,  but  the  only  remedy.  But  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  this  faculty,  the 
character  takes  its  hiie  from  the  circum- 
stances and  events  of  the  moment ;  and  by 
leaving  behind  the  exciting  causes,  new 
scenes  and  events  soon  displace  mental 
confusion  and  uproar. 

What  our  author  says  of  the  efficiency 
of  this  science  as  a  mentul  discipline  should 
be  received  with  a  degree  of  caution.  The 
same  mental  processes  are  exercised  as  fully 
in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  men.  Not 
only  the  judge,  the  advocate,  the  politician, 
the  preacher,  but  every  man  in  the  varied 
exigencies  of  life,  call  into  play  the  same 
intellectual  powers  as  the  metaphysician. 
Besides,  we  doubt  the  utility  of  too  inces- 
sant and  absorbed  intellection.  It  weakens 
force  of  character,  which  can  only  be  gain- 
ed in  the  actual  battle  of  life.  If  we  would 
acquire  constraint  of  our  volitions,  and  the 
manliness  of  self-control,  we  can  only  do  it 
by  mixing  in  the  strife  and  temptations  of 
the  world. 

But  the  bow  may  be  kept  too  long  bent, 
— the  tension  may  become  too  great,  and 
then  the  complete  rest  from  more  distract- 
ing thoughts  afforded  by  the  absorption  of 
mental  science,  is  welcome  and  useful.  The 
soul  of  man,  torn  by  care,  ambition,  pas- 
sion, folds  its  wings  on  the  shores  of  intel- 
lect, and  sleeps. 

The  following  will  commend  itself  to  the 
reader,  in  these  days  when  opinion  is  a 
power  above  all  laws,  the  Fate  above 
Jove  ;  —  when  a  vague  and  ill-defined 
maxim  will  convulse  a  continent,  and  war- 
ring abstractions  rend  an  empire  in  twain. 

"  Next  to  this  we  have  the  abuse  of  words, 
and  the  fallacy  of  associations;  compared 
with  which,  all  other  modes  of  misconducting 
the  understanding  are  insignificant  and  trivial. 
What  do  you  mean  by  what  you  say  1  Are 
you  nrepared  to  give  a  clear  account  of  words 
which  you  urc  so  positively,  and  by  the  help 
of  which  you  form  opinions  that  you  seem 
resolved  to  maintain  at  all  hazards  ?  Perhaps 
1  should  astonish  many  persons  hy  putting  to 
them  isuch  sort  of  questions: — Do  you  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  Nature  ?  Have 
you  definite  notions  of  Justice  ?  How  do  you 
exj  lain  the  word  chance  ?    What  is  virtue  ? 
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Men  are  every  day  framing  the  rashest  pro- 
positions on  such  sort  of  subjects,  and  prepar- 
ed to  kill  and  to  die  iu  their  defence.  They 
never,  for  a  single  instant,  doubt  of  the  mean- 
ing of  that  which  was  embarrassing  to  Locke, 
and  in  which  Leibnitz  and  Descartes  were 
never  able  to  agree.  Ten  thousand  people 
have  been  burned  before  now,  or  hanged,  for 
one  proposition.-  The  proposition  lias  no  mean- 
ing. Looked  into  and  examined  iu  these  days, 
it  is  absolute  nonsense.  A  man  quits  his 
country  in  disgust  at  some  supposed  violation 
of  its  liberties,  sells  his  estate,  and  settles  in 
America.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  it  occurs 
to  him,  that  he  had  never  reflected  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  word, — that  he  has  packed  up 
his  goods  and  changed  his  country  for  a  sound. 
Fortitude,  justice,  and  candor,  are  very  neces- 
sary instruments  of  happiness  3  but  they  re- 
quire time  and  exertion.  The  instruments  I 
am  now  proposing  to  you,  you  must  not  des- 
pise,— grammar^  definition,  and  interpretation 
— ^instruments  which  overturn  the  chains  of 
logocracy  in  which  it  is  so  frequently  enslaved. 
*  *  *****  There  are  men  who 
suflcr  certain  barren  generalities  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  their  undertakings,  by  which  they  try 
all  their  opinions,  and  make  them  their  perpe- 
tual standards  of  right  and  wrong :  as  tnus — 
Let  us  beware  of  novelty;  the  excesses  of  the 
people  are  always  to  be  feared :  or  the  contra- 
ry maxims  —  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
in  all  governments  to  encroach  on  the  liberties 
of  the  people ;  or,  that  everything  modern  is 
probably  an  improvement  of  antiquity.  Now, 
what  can  be  the  use  of  sawing  about  a  set  of 
maxims  to  which  there  is  a  complete  set  of 
antagonist  maxims  1  For,  of  what  use  is  it 
to  tell  me  that  governors  have  a  tendency  to 
encroach  on  the  liberties  of  the  people  ?  and 
is  that  a  reason  why  you  should  throw  your- 
self systernalically  in  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment ?  What  you  say  is  very  true,  what 
you  do  is  very  foolish.  The  business  is,  to 
determine  at  any  particular  period  of  affairs, 
which  principle  is  in  danger  of  being  weakened, 
and  to  act  accordingly  like  an  honest  and 
cour.igeous  man  ;  not  to  lie  like  a  dead  weight 
at  one  end  of  tiie  beam,  without  the  smallest 
recollection  that  there  is  any  other,  and  that 
the  equilibrium  will  be  violated  alike  which- 
ever extreme  shall  preponderate  '* 

Of  all  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  book, 
the  lectures  on  Wit  and  Humor  possess  the 
greatest  interest,  not  only  from  the  acute- 
ness  with  which  they  are  treated,  but  as 
coming  from  one  who  owned  a  world-wide 
renown  as  the  prince  of  humorists.  We 
have  iNdnced  beneath  the  sheen  of  his  blade 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  for  the 
Bake  of  the  impartiality  with   which  he 


cbastifled  both  friends  and  foes,  ai.liorae 
and  abroad,  our  national  Tanitj  has  pardon- 
ed him,  tfaongh  lie  sometimes  laid  down  his 
rapier  with  its  deadly  lunge,  and  stooped 
to  the  hammering  invective  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

After  sketching  the  various  theories  and 
definitions  of  wit  laid  down  by  previous 
writers,  he  gives  his  own  hypothesis.  *'  Ob- 
serve," he  says,  '^  I  am  only  defining  the 
causes  of  a  certain  feeling  in  the  mind, 
called  wit ; — I  can  no  more  define  the  feel- 
ing itself,  than  I  can  define  the  flavor  of 
venison.  We  all  seem  to  partake  of  one 
and  the  other  with  a  very  great  feeling  of 
satisfaction  ;  but  why  each  feeling  is  what 
it  is,  and  nothing  else,  I  am  sore  I  cannot 
pretend  to  determine.'' 

Wit  he  considers  to  arise  from  the  sur- 
jyrhe  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  certain 
relations  or  congruities  of  ideas,  while  \u^ 
mor  springs  from  a  similar  surprise  caused 
by  their  incongruities.  It  must  be  sheer 
surprise,  however,  and  unaccompanied  by 
any  higher  feeling,  for  the  more  intense 
emotions,  such  as  awe,  compassion,  anger, 
the  sense  of  beauty  and  subLmity,  diminish 
or  completely  destroy  the  subordinate  per* 
ception  of  wit. 

"  Surprise  is  so  essential  an  ingredient  of 
wit,  that  no  wit  will  bear  repetition ; — at  least 
the  original  electrical  feeling  produced  by  any 
piece  of  wit  can  never  be  renewed.  ♦  ♦  * 
The  relation  discovered,  must  be  something  re- 
mote from  all  the  common  tracks  and  sheep- 
walks  made  in  the  mind ;  it  must  not  be  a 
comparison  of  color  with  color,  and  figure  with 
figure,  or  any  comparison,  which,  though  in- 
dividually new,  is  speci^cally  stale,  and  to 
which  the  mind  has  been  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing many  similar ;  but  it  must  be  something 
removed  from  common  apprehension,  distant 
from  the  ordinary  haunts  of  thought, — things 
which  are  never  brought  together  in  the  com- 
mon events  of  life,  and  in  w-hich  the  mind  has 
discovered  relations  by  its  own  subtlety  and 
quickness.  ♦  ♦  *  *  Now,  then,  the 
point  we  have  arrived  at,  at  present,  in  bnild- 
ing  up  our  definition  of  wit,  is,  that  it  is  the 
discovery  of  those  relations  in  ideas  which  are 
calculated  to  excite  surprise.  But  a  great  deal 
must  be  taken  from  this  account  of  wit  before 
it  is  sufficiently  accurate ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  there  must  be  no  feeling  of  eonvktion 
of  the  utility  of  the  relation  so  discoveied.  If 
you  go  to  see  a  large  cotton-mill,  the  mawier 
in  which  the  large  water* wheel  belov  works 
the  little  parts  of  the  machinery  sews  8loM»- 
high,  the  relation  which  ona  hwt  W  aifimii; 
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■mely  inrprinng  to  a  person  unacciu- 

0  mechamcB — but  there  is  a  sort  of  la- 

Lpprobstion  of  the  utility  Hnd  import- 
f  the  relolion,  niiiigled  wilh  your  eur- 
whicb  makeB  the  whole  feeling  very 
t  from  thai  of  wit.  At  the  same  lime, 
illend  very  accurately  to  our  feelingn, 
11  perceive  that  the  discovery  of  any 
ing  relation,  even  of  this  kind,  produ- 
le  alight  aensalion  of  wit.      ■»      •      # 

The  relalion  between  iJcaa  which  ex- 
rptiiic,  in  order  to  be  witty  must  not 
any  feelingR  of  ihe  beautiful.  '  The 
aoi'  says  a  Hindoo  epigram,  '  Eoes  not 
nmity,  bnt  rewards  wilh  kindness  the 
tinfc  who  injures  him.  So  the  sandal- 
while  it  is  fellinff,  imparts  to  the  edge 
axe  ila  aromatic  flavor.'  Now  here  is 
on  which  would  be  witly  if  it  were  not 
ul :  the  relation  (ii.^covered  belwixt  the 
landal-woml,  and  the  returning  ^od<1  for 
a  new  relalion  which  evcilc»sur]>rise; 

mrrt  siirpri.ac  at  the  relalion,  is  swat- 
jp  by  the  contemnlation  of  the  moral 
of  the  thought,  which  throws  ihe  mind 
nore  solemn  anit  elevated  mood  than  ia 
ibie  wilh  ihe  feeling  of  wit." 

1  dcfinitian  of  wit  being  attacked  at 
10  with  much  sorority,  and  the  ob- 

raiscd  that  there  were  innumerable 
»f  rclalionfl  ftfjacts,  which  excited 
D,  but   not  llio  fcclinjr  of  wit,  (al- 

there  was  no  rational  approlation 
ain  it«  nbxcnco  -m  in  Uie  in.stnnue  of 
tton-niill,)  ha  uncoosciously  leaves 
1  poailion,  and  i»  forced  to  the  ground 
1  surjiriiie  must  be  attoiided  by  a  fucl- 
poteer  or  fluperiurity  of  mind.  This 
rity  is  iiiauifcsted  only  by  the  pcr- 

nf  the  Telntiiimi  of  idfas,  a  ^irorincc 
livhe.tt  powers  of  the  understanding, 
t  by  tlie  perception  of  t)ie  relations 
«,  which  is  one  of  tlic  lowest.  There 
it  in  Gilding  a  gold  watch  and  seals 
{  upon  a  iii'ilgf,  for  it  ia  a  relalion  of 
wiovered  wiiliout  any  effort  of  mind, 
an,  hr.  ^ys,  eau  ascertain  that  a  calf 
>  hcaild,  if  it  has  two  heads.  The 
id  lecturer  is  gi'ttiiig  a  little  personal 
D  aKsnilanlE,  and  niiLit  i<us[ject  the 
his  theory.  His  hypothesis  loses  its 
ity,  and  becomes  confused  aud  nn- 

lOIT. 

TUitics  of  words  arc  certainly  as 
iscovered  as  con;;niities  of  fiiets,  and 
even  less  of  the  hi<;licr  F'>wora  of 
i.  Yet,  he  admits  the  pun  ns  a 
lie  form  of  wit,  although  of  a  lower 


cut«,  and  not  admitted,  in  conseqncnce, 
into  good  company.  The  wit  of  language, 
be  says,  is  so  miserably  inferior  to  the  wit 
of  ideas,  that  it  is  very  deservedly  in  bad 
repute.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  pun  makes 
its  appearance  which  eccms  for  a  uioment 
to  redeem  its  species ;  but  wc  nioet  not  be 
deceived  by  them,  he  says ;  it  is  aradically 
bad  race  of  wit. 

"A  pun,  to  be  perfect  in  its  ki nil,  should 
contain  two  meanings)  Ihe  one  common  and 
obvious,  the  other  more  remote :  and  in  Ihe 
notice  which  the  mind  lakes  of  Ihe  relaiinn 
between  these  two  sets  of  wordis,  and  i[i  iho 
surprise  which  that  relation  e.iciles,  the  plea- 
sure of  a  pun  consists.  Misa  HamiltDn,  in 
her  book  on  Education,  mentions  the  insinnca 
of  a  boy  so  very  neglectful,  that  he  could  ne- 
ver be  hcnughi  lo  read  the  word  iMlriiirfAj; 
but  whenever  he  met  with  ii,  he  always  pro- 
nounced it  paftridges.  A  friend  of  the  writer 
observed  to  her,  that  it  could  hardly  be  consi- 
dered as  a  mere  piece  of  negligence,  for  il  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  bov  was  mehng  pnmt 
of  the  patriarchs.  Now  here  are  two  dijitinct 
meanings  contained  in  the  same  phrase  ;  for 
to  make  game  of  them  is,  by  a  very  extrava- 
gant ouii  laughable  ignorance  of  wordf,  to 
rank  ihero  among  pheasants,  partridges,  and 
other  such  delicacies ;  and  the  whole  pleasure 
derived  from  Ihe  pun,  consists  in  ihe  diKOvery 
(hat  two  such  meanings  are  referable  to  one 
form  of  ej;prc8sion." 

This  is  a  most  inconclusive  and  indefinito 
explanation  to  the  phenomena  of  punning. 
Kvety  man  miwt  recollect  numberless  in- 
stances of  puns,  which  fulfil  all  of  thcso 
conditions,  and  yet  differ  very  inateiiiilty  ia 
tho  degrees  of  mirth  they  excite,  tiomo, 
indeed,  impress  us  as  of  tho  bitrhcFt  oidcr 
of  wit,  while  others  are  fairly  nauseating  in 
tho  contempt  they  inspire. 

Concerning  Humor,  our  author  justly  re- 
jects the  hypothesis  of  Holihes,  who  defines 
laughter  to  be  "a  sudden  glory,  arLting 
from  a  sudden  conception  of  some  eininency 
of  ourselves,  by  comparison  wilh  infirmity 
(inferiority)  of  others,  or  our  own  former 
infirmity."  ]t  Is  true,  Mr,  Smith  argues, 
the  object  of  bnpliter  is  always  inferinr  to 
us;  but  then  the  couvcrse  is  no/trae, — that 
every  one  who  is  inferior  to  um  ts  >n  object 
of  laughter  ;  therefore,  as  some  iaferioiity 
is  ridienlons,  nnd  other  infi'riority  not  ridi- 
culous, we  must,  in  order  to  cxpliiin  tho 
nature  of  the  bnniorons,  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover tho  discriminating  cause.    This  dis- 
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criminating  cause  is  ineongruity^  or  the 
conjunction  of  objects  and  circomstances 
not  usually  combined. 

"  To  see  a  young  officer  of  eighteen  years 
of  age,  come  into  company  in  full  uniform, 
and  la  such  a  wig  as  is  worn  by  grave  and 
respecUible  clergymen  advanced  in  years, 
would  make  everybody  lau^h,  for  it  is  a 
complete  instance  of  incongruity.  Make  this 
incoiigruous  officer  eighty  years  of  age,  and  a 
celebrated  military  character  of  the  last  reign, 
and  the  incongruity  almost  entirely  vanishes  : 
I  am  not  sure  we  should  not  be  more  inclined 
to  respect  the  peculiarity  than  to  laugh  at  it. 
If  a  tradesman  of  corpulent  and  respectable 
appearance,  with  habiliments  somewhat  osten- 
tatious, were  to  slide  down  gently  into  the 
mud.  and  dedecorate  a  pea-green  coat,  I  am 
afraid  we  should  all  have  the  barbarity  to 
lau<2:h.  If  his  hat  and  wig,  like  treacherous 
servants,  were  to  desert  their  falling  master,  it 
certainly  would  not  diminish  our  propensity  to 
laugh ;  but  if  he  were  to  fall  into  a  violent 
passion,  and  abuse  everybody  about  him,  no- 
body could  possibly  resist  ine  incongruity  of 
a  pea-green  tradesman,  very  respectable,  sit- 
ting in  the  mud,  and  threatening  all  the  pass- 
crs-l»v  with  the  effects  of  his  wrath.  Here 
everything  heightens  the  humor  of  the  scene, — 
the  gayety  of  his  tunic,  the  respectability  of 
his  appearance,  the  rills  of  muddy  water  wnich 
trickle  down  his  cheeks,  and  the  harmless  vio- 
lence of  his  rage !  But  if,  instead  of  this,  we 
observed  a  dustman  falling  into  a  pond,  it 
would  hardly  attract  attention,  because  the 
opposition  of  i<leas  is  so  trifling,  and  the  in- 
congruity so  slight." 

It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  as  rich  a 
union  of  the  dramatic  and  the  philosophical 
as  the  above,  the  representation  of  the  thing 
itsolf,  and  along  with  it  the  acute  analysis ; 
and,  to  leave  out  the  emotion  of  surprise, 
which  he  interposes  between  the  incongru- 
ity and  the  feeling  of  mirth,  and  to  take 
the  iueongruity  itself  as  its  true  conditions, 
we  believe  that  it  is  an  approach  to  the 
real  theory  both  of  wit  and  humor.  If  we 
examine  closely  into  the  meaning  which 
our  author  attaches  to  the  term  surprise, 
we  find  that  he  has  confounded  the  emo- 
tion which  goes  by  that  name,  and  which 
we  sec  constantly  manifested  without  the 
least  wit  or  humor  being  attached  to,  or 
arisintr  from  it,  with  the  mere  suddenness 
with  which  the  mind  shifts  from  one  train 
of  ideas  or  feelings,  to  another  at  variance 
with  it.  Now,  if  wc  adopt  the  hypothesis, 
which  our  author  subsequently  disputes, 


but  with  little  effi^,  that  there  is  no  Av- 
mor^  but  that  of  character,  that  is  of  emo- 
tion (meaning  thereby  dl  those  mental 
states  which  are  not  intellectual ,)  and  con- 
sider still  further  that  wit  is  only  another 
term  for  intellectual  perception,  and  unat- 
tended by  laughter,  we  may  perhaps  find 
the  key  of  the  whole  mystery,  fii  thiB 
view,  the  incongruity  which  is  the  condi- 
tion of  humor,  is  merely  the  sudden  and 
racking  revulsion  from  one  state  of  feeling 
to  anoUier  which  is  in  some  respect  opposed 
to  it.  It  is  convulsive,  often  painful,  even 
when  yielding  a  great  degree  of  enjoyment, 
and,  when  extreme,  produces  hysterical 
laughter.  It  is  a  harsh  wrenching  of  the 
soul  from  its  equilibrium,  a  sudden  collapse 
from  its  positive  to  its  negative  state.  We 
should  observe  that  all  perception  of  char- 
acter is  emotional.  As  our  author  says 
above  of  the  feeling  of  wit  and  flavor  of 
venison,  we  can  only  define  their  condi- 
tions. The  reason  why  we  cannot  define 
them  by  the  intellect  alone  is  becaose  we 
cannot  perceive  them  by  the  intellect 
alone. 

For  instance  in  the  case  of  the  respecta- 
ble tradesman  in  pea-|]^en,  it  is  his  forlorn 
and  helpless  condition  compared  with  his 
intense  ferociousness,  his  piteous  appealing 
distress  still  struggling  with  the  importance 
of  well-fed  and  well-feeling  respectability. 
All  this  is  represented  on  our  own  con- 
sciousness, and  we  enter  intuitively  into 
the  feelings  of  the  sufferer,  but  only  in  a 
slight  degree,  and  the  consequence  is  mirth. 
It  may  be  asked  why  the  object  of  our 
amusement  is  not  himself  convulsed  with 
laughter  since  our  own  proceeds  from  a 
mere  reflection  of  his  feelings.  But  rage 
and  agony  fill  his  soul,  and  emotion  does  not 
interpenetrate  emotion  but  in  each  degree 
commingles  in  proportions,  the  more  of  one 
the  less  of  the  other.  Were  his  nerves  of 
feminine  weakness,  and  not  sustaining  severe 
tension,  mirth  would  be  manifested  in  the 
shape  of  a  painful  hysterical  giggle. 

We  believe  that  no  instance  of  wit  or 
humor,  producing  laughter,  can  be  shown, 
in  which  character  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
the  essential  element.  The  scene  described 
by  our  author,  to  refute  such  a  theory,  and 
considered  by  him  as  entirely  devoid  of 
'^  character,"  appears  to  us  to  be  fUl 
of  it. 
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"One  of  the  most  lanj^hable  Bcenea  Ihare  erer 
seen  in  my  life  was  the  complele  overturninir 
of  a  very  lai*e  table,  with  all  the  dinner  upon 
it.  What  of  character  is  there  of  seeing  n, 
routed  turkey  sprawling  on  the  floor !  Or 
ducks  Ij-ing  in  difTerent  parts  in  the  room, 
corered  with  trembling  fragments  of  jelly  V' 

A  fbrtanate  intimacy  with  these  dain^cg 
T«l8  their  absurdity,  but  a  £rat;  sight  of 
tnimaJs  serrod  up  for  food  woald  be  full  of 
oftricature.  When  the  aubscqucat  iiimiliarity 
vonld  be  removed  by  the  novel  positions  inti 
which  such  an  accident  would  throw  them, 
the  mirth -producing  causes  would  be  mau^ 
ifest.  We  are  feasted,  reader,  on  roaEted 
ncooB,  and  tho  beat  eauee  for  the  dish  was 
tbe  oomporisoa  of  the  creature's  present 
helplessness  with  the  perfect  gravity  and 
Bomposed  look  with  wbioh  he  first  looked 
bom  the  tree-top,  under  which  we  a^r- 
mrds  ate  him. 

Wit,  then,  wo  would  consider  as  a  con- 
Rned  and  ioaccnrate  term,  having  no  dis- 
tinct moania^,  unless  it  be  the  old  and 
>bnlet«  one  implying  a  high  degree  of  oil 
tba  powers  of  the  understanding.  There 
I  aatiafaction  and  even  acute  pleasure 
ittcnding  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  but 
tis  serene;  bright  but  cold  liko  the  upper 
t^ons  of  air ;  while  the  pleasure  of  mirth 
■  wsrm  and  tempestuous,  like  tho  earth- 
twelling  emotions  which  are  its  conditions. 
Bat  the  intellect  notices  these  conditions 
i>  objects,  by  language,  as  facts,  and 
hroDgh  reason.  Intellectual  incongTuities 
hercforo,  when  thej^  refer  to  those  objects, 
leoeasarily,  but  accidentally,  present  emo- 
lonol  incongruities. 

Thifl  view  of  the  subject  would  remove 
he  stigma  which  our   author   attaches  to 
ncongruous  faeU  as  a  vehicle  of  humor.  I 
ftlu^  facts  are  the  effects,  or  serve  as  I 
be  representation   of  character,  they  are 
iropcr  means  of  indncing  mirth.     Words  ] 
so,  which  arc  partly  gcn.iuous  or  founded  i 
n  tones  which  arc  tho  natural  lunguagc  of  | 
motion,  often  produce  tho  efTucts  of  the 
ighcst  degree  of  wit.     Puns  eonsequontly  j 
ra  Icfritimate  wit,  where  they  are  not  the  ! 
Mrcjini;Iingof  words,  but  present  at  the  ,' 
Une    time  incongruous  feelings.     In  the  . 
Htancc,  given  by  our  autlior  of  the  hoy  i 
rbo  made  game  of  the  patriarchs  by  per- 
iiting  in  considering  them  partridges,  the  I 
umor  is  found  in  tlie  incongruity  of  tlie 
igfaij  belonging  to  that  early  form  of  au-  I 
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thority,  with  the  frightened  feebleness  of  s 
bevy  of  patriarchs  cowering  and  quailing 
before  the  arrow  of  the  banter.  The  drol- 
lery of  the  thing  is  hdgbtencd  by  the  con- 
trast of  the  real  stupidity  of  the  boy  with 
the  cleverness  which  such  an  intorprolatioa 
would  attribute  to  him. 

The  above  hypothesis  will  explain  the  close 
connexion  between  genius  and  wit.  As 
the  author  correctly  slates,  almost  all  the 
^eat  poets,  orators  and  statesmen  of  alt 
times  have  been  witty.  Ca»ar,  Alexander, 
Aristotle,  Descartes,  and  Lord  fiacon,  were 
witty  men  ;  so  were  Cicero,  Shakspcare, 
Demosthenes,  Boileau,  Pope,  Dryden.  Fon- 
tenelle,  Jonson,  Waller,  Cowley,  Solon, 
Socrates,  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  so  has 
been  almost  every  man  who  has  nindo 
a  distinguished  figure  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons.  He  oonsidcrs,  consequently, 
that  wit  is  a  strong  evidence  of  a  fer- 
tile and  superior  understanding.  Ob- 
servation will  hardly  bear  Lim  out  in 
(his.  Tho  humorist  is  not  ncccBsarily  a 
man  of  genius ;  but  genius  will  often  stray 
into  the  regions  of  humor,  for  when  liumnn 
life  and  human  conduct  hold  such  a  large 
share  in  our  knowledge  and  our  attention, 
restless  thought  will  ever  delve  in  this 
mine.  The  wit  manifested  by  men  of 
intellectual  ability  is  ciinscqnently  often 
accidental,  for,  from  their  qniclinces  of 
thought,  they  perceive  the  infellecluBl  in- 
congruity of  jarring  feeling,  and  tbusatum- 
ble  into  humor.  Like  the  pieces  of  flesh 
I  Ihrown  over  by  the  merchants  into  Sin- 
bad's  vale  of  diamonds,  so  ihitkly  the 
gums  are  strewn,  tliat  the  most  careless 
cast  from  the  strong  hand  will  secure  tho 
Sasliing  treasure , 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  lec- 
ture on  wit  and  humor,  from  the  ropntatinn 
rrf  the  author  in  this  respect,  and  from  tho 
curiosity  that  would  bo  felt  for  the  views 
of  one  who  so  well  exemplified  thpin  in  his 
writings.  Bat  as  we  turn  over  the  leaves 
*e  meet  every  where  the  flavor  of  the  Alfio 
^t.  It  eliarms  us  the  more,  through  tho 
rest  of  the  book,  from  its  unexjMCtednenH, 
most  writers  on  such  subjects  as  Ta.-to, 
Reauty,  Instinct,  or  tho  Faculties  of  man 
imd  beasts,  deeming  it  proper  to  pull  a  sort 
of  metaphysical  gown  and  wig  over  their 
stylo.     Hear  this  :— 

"  Every  boily  poweswil  of  powir  is  an  ob- 
ject either  of  awe  or  sublimity,  from  a  jaslice 
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of  the  peace  up  to  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe — 
an  object  quite  as  stupemious  as  the  Alps. 
He  had  thirty-five  millions  of  revenue,  in  a 
country  where  the  products  of  the  earth  are, 
at  least,  six  times  as  cheap  as  in  England  :  his 
empire  extended  over  twenty-five  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  as  many  of  longitude  :  he  had  to 

?ut  to  death  alone  twenty  millions  of  people. 
should  hke  to  know  the  man  who  could  have 
looked  at  Aurungzebe  without  feeling  him  to 
the  end  of  his  lim1)s,  and  in  every  hair  of  his 
head !  Such  Emperors  are  more  sublime  than 
catai-acts.  1  think  any  man  would  have 
shivered  more  at  the  sight  of  Aurungzebe,  than 
at  the  sight  of  the  two  rivers  which  meet  at 
the  Blue  Mountains  in  America,  and  bursting 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  rocks,  roll 
their  victorious  and  united  waters  to  the  East- 
em  Sea." 

This  is  delicious;  and  to  the  purpose 
too,  for  the  sublime  is  all  the  better  brought 
out  in  this  picture  by  ita  setting  of  bur- 
lesque. 

Ono  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  lec- 
tures is  that  on  the  Acuities  of  animals  as 
compared  with  those  of  men .  He  treats  the 
subject  with  his  characteristic  humor, 
and  with  a  plain  common-sense,  which 
seems  really  to  aim  at  making  the  subject 
clearer,  instead  of  plunging  it  in  deeper 
mystification.  This  will  lose  him  his  title 
as  a  great  philosopher,  but  it  suits  the 
reader  charmingly.  After  giving  the  vari- 
ous theories  of  philosophers,  that  of  the 
Peripatetics,  which  allowed  to  brutes  a 
sensitive  power  but  denied  them  a  rational 
one,  that  of  the  Platonists  which  allowed 
thera  au  inferior  sort  of  reason  and  under- 
staaJiug,  that  of  Lactantius  giving  them 
every  thing  that  men  have  but  religion,  that 
of  Di'scartes  making  them  mere  machines 
destitute  of  all  thought  and  reflection,  not 
forgf»ttin£r  the  theory  of  the  philosophical 
Jesuit,  who  considered  that  each  animal 
Lad  a  familiar  spirit,  and  that  a  devil  was 
roasted  with  every  chicken,  dived  with 
every  duck,  grazed  with  every  ox,  and  swam 
with  every  turbot,  he  speaks  of  the  usual 
digtiuction,  drawn  between  the  intelligence 
of  men  and  of  animab,  of  instinct  and 
reason. 

''  Now  the  question  ia,  is  there  any  mean- 
ing to  the  term  instinct  ?  what  is  that  mean- 
in  15  ?  anil  what  is  the  distinction  between  in- 
stinct an:l  reason  1  If  I  desire  to  do  a  certain 
thinLi:,  addpt  certain  means  to  effect  it,  and 
havi-  a  clear  and  precise  notion  that  those 
means  ;ire  directly  subservient  to  that  end, 
—there  1  act  from  reason ;   but  if  I  adopt 


means  subsenrient  to  that  end,  and  am  uni- 
formly found  to  do  so,  and  am  not  in  the  least 
degree  conscious  that  these  means  are  subser- 
vient to  that  end, — there  I  certainly  do  act 
from  some  principle  very  different  from  reason; 
and  to  which  pnnciple  it  is  as  conTenient  to 
give  the  name  of  instinct  as  any  other  name. 
If  I  build  a  house  for  my  family,  and  lay  it 
out  into  different  apartments,  separating  it 
horizontally  with  floors,  and  give  tne  ob%^ous 
principles  on  which  I  have  done  so, — ^here  is 
plainly  an  invention  of  meaning,  and  an  ap- 
plication of  previous  experience,  which  any- 
body would  call  by  the  name  of  reason  ;  but  if 
I  am  detected  making  folding  doors  to  the 
drawing-room,  putting  u^  snug  shelves  in  the 
butler's  pantry,  and  makmg  the  whole  house 
as  convenient  as  possible,  without  the  slight- 
est knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the  utility  of 
these  things, — ^there,  it  is  very  plain,  I  am  not 
constituted  as  other  men  are.j  ♦  * 
Bees,  it  is  well  known,  construct  their  combs 
with  small  cells  on  both  sides,  fit  for  holding 
their  store  of  honey,  and  for  receiving  their 
young.  There  arc  only  three  possible  figures 
of  the  cells  which  can  make  tnem  all  equal 
and  similar  without  any  useless  interstices  ; 
these  are  the  equilateral  triangle,  the  square, 
and  the  regular  hexagon.  .It  is  well  known  to 
mathematicians  that  there  is  not  3.fimrtk  way 
possible  in  which  a  place  may  be  cut  into  little 
spaces,  that  shall  be  equal,  similar  and  regu- 
lar, without  leaving  any  interstices.  Of  the 
three,  the  hexagon  is  the  most  proper  both  for 
conveniency  and  strength ;  and,  accordingly, 
bees — as  if  they  were  acquainted  with  these 

things — make  all  their  cells  regular  hexagons. 

«  *  «  •  • 

It  is  a  curious  mathematical  problem,  at 
what  precise  angle  the  three  places  which 
compose  the  bottom  of  a  cell  ought  to  meet,  in 
order  to  make  the  greatest  possiole  saving  or 
the  least  expense  of  materials  and  labor.  This 
is  one  of  the  problems  belonging  to  the  higher 
parts  of  mathematics,  whicn  are  called  pro- 
blems of  maxima  and  minima.  It  has  been 
resolved  by  some  mathematicians,  particularly 
by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  by  a  fluxionary  calcula* 
tion,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London."  He  has  determined  precisely  the 
angle  required ;  and  he  found  by  the  most  ex- 
act mensuration  the  subject  could  admit,  that 
it  is  the  very  angle  in  which  the  three  planes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cell  of  the  honey-comb  do  ac- 
tually meet.  How  is  all  this  to  be  explained! 
Imitation  it  certainly  is  not ;  for  after  every 
old  bee  has  been  killed,  you  may  take  tl« 
honey-comb  and  hatch  a  new  swarm  of  bees, 
that  cannot  possibly  have  had  any  commoni- 
cation  with,  or  instruction  from  the  parent. 
The  young  of  every  animal  althoi^h  they 
have  never  seen  the  dam, — ^will  do  exactly  as 
all  their  species  have  done  before  theu|.    * 
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•  •  •It  would  take   a  | 

oiior  wrangler  at  Cambridge,  ten  hours  a 
ly,  for  three  years  together,  to  know  enough 
lathematics  for  the  calculation  of  these  pro- 
lems,  with  which  not  only  every  queen  oee, 
at  every  under-eraduate  grub  is  acquainted 
le  moment  it  is  Dom.        •  »  • 

If  ^ou  shake  caterpillars  off  a  tree  in  every 
Irection,  they  instantly  turn  round  and  climb 
p,  though  they  had  never  formerly  been  on 
le  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is  a  very 
nking  instance  of  instinct.  The  caterpillar 
lids  its  food,  and  is  nourished  upon  the  tree, 
nd  not  upon  the  ground ;  but  surely  the  cater- 
illar  cannot  tell  that  such  an  exertion  is  ne- 
sssary  to  its  salvation ;  and,  therefore,  it  acts 
ot  from  rational  motives,  but  from  blind  im- 
alse.  Ants  and  beavers  lay  up  magazines. 
iThere  do  they  get  their  knowledge  that  it 
ill  not  be  so  easy  to  collect  foou  in  rainy 
'eather  as  it  is  in  the  summer  ?  Men  and 
'omen  know  these  things  because  their  grand- 
ithers  have  told  them  so  ;  ants,  hatched  frqm 
le  egg  artificially,  or  birds  hatched  in  this 
lanner,  have  all  this  knowledge  by  intuition, 
ithont  the  smallest  communication  with  any 
f  their  relations.  Now,  observe  what  the 
>Iitary  wasp  does ;  she  digs  several  holes  in 
le  sand,  in  each  of  which  she  deposits  an 
^,  though  she  certainly  knows  not  that  an 
nimal  is  deposited  in  that  egg, — and  still  less 
lat  this  animal  must  be  nourished  with  other 
nimals.  She  collects  a  few  green  flies,  rolls 
lem  up  neatly  in  separate  parcels  (like  Bo- 
ig^na  sausages,)  and  stuffs  one  parcel  into 
ich  hole  where  an  egg  is  deposited.  When 
le  wasp- worm  is  hatched;  it  finds  a  store  of 
revisions  ready  made;  and  what  is  most 
irious,  the  quantity  allotted  to  each  is  ex- 
ctly  sufficient  to  support  it,  till  it  attains  the 
enod  of  wasphood,  and  can  provide  for  itself. 
[ere  the  little  creature  has  never  seen  its  pa- 
mt ;  for  by  the  time  it  is  born,  the  parent  is  al- 
"ays  eaten  by  sparrows ;  and  yet  without  the 
ightest  education  or  previous  experience,  it 
aes  every  thing  that  the  parent  did  before  it. 
•  •  *  Insects  are  like 

loli^re's  persons  of  quality, — they  know 
rerything  (.is  Molicrc  says,)  without  having 
iarned  anything.  ^I^cs  gens  de  quaiite  sa- 
ent  tout,  sans  avoir  rien  ap])ris.^  ^^ 

We  think  oar  author,  in  those  opinions, 
ttributes  to  a  blind  unthinking  instinct, 
Luch  that  belongs  to  a  superior  natural 
ercoption  guided  by  an  inferior  but  active 
»aaon.  The  boasted  reason  of  man  would 
e  powerless  but  for  a  certain  intuitive 
Qowledgc,  which  serves  as  its  foundation, 
ad  furn»bes  its  data.  One  of  these  intui- 
ons  is  that  which  relates  to  the  forms  and 
atlinos  of  matter,  a  mode  of  this  being  the 
ercoption  of  angularity.  Tho  boo,  when  he 


starts  from  home  on  his  daily  toil,  oircleB 
among  tree-tops  and  banks  of  bloom,  erra- 
tic, seemingly  without  thought  but  to  sa- 
tisfy his  hunger  and  his  avarice.  But  the 
whole  diagram  of  his  course  is  plain  before 
his  mind,  and  when  his  store  is  complete, 
he  strikes  out  in  a  direct  unerring  ^^  bee- 
line''  for  bis  hive.  Bo<^s  of  natural  his- 
tory are  full  of  instanoes  of  this  trait  in 
animals  more  common  among  wild  than  do- 
mesticated. But  even  domestic  animals, 
though  somewhat  degraded  by  civilization, 
do  not  entirely  lose  wis  power.  A  horse, 
when  taken  by  a  circuitous  route  over 
around  unknown  to  him,  will  often  make 
for  his  distant  stable  with  the  same  direct- 
ness as  if  it  was  in  foil  sight.  Every  angle 
in  his  journey  has  been  measured  intuitively 
and  stereotyped  on  his  memory,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  turns  he  measures  by 
a  knowledge  partly  intuitive  partly  the  re- 
sult of  experience,  and  without  being  able 
to  demonstrate  the  problem,  he  understands 
it.  Men  have  this  same  knowledge,  but 
crippled  by  disuse  and  the  substitutes 
which  civilisation  and  reason  bring.  The 
Indian  and  tho  hunter  have  it ;  and  the 
blind  man,  by  its  aid,  steps  with  confidence 
through  his  starless  night.  Every  one,  who 
attends  at  all  to  the  operations  of  his  own 
mind,  must  have  noticed,  when  alone  in  for- 
ests, that  he  has  a  tolerably  clear  conscious- 
ness of  his  position  and  bearings  with  regard 
to  the  point  of  departure,  though  the  country 
may  be  entirely  new  to  him.  People 
wanting  in  this  power,  invariably  break 
their  nose  when  left  in  a  dark  room,  before 
they  find  the  match  or  the  bell-rope.  The 
navigator  winds  through  the  seas  by  the 
clumsy  aid  of  compass  and  calculation, 
while  the  wild-fowl  above  his  head,  by  in- 
tuitive knowledge,  not  instinct,  reach  their 
destination  as  surely.  Reason  is  often  like 
a  crutch  to  the  healthy  limb, — it  destroys 
^c  natural  power. 

Such  a  faculty,  guarding  and  guiding 
the  steps  of  animals,  and  clearer  in  them 
than  in  men,  may  bo  the  source  of  the 
architectural  skill  of  tho  bee.  It  is  not 
blind  instinct,  but  knowledge^  undcrstund- 
ingly  and  discriminately  applied.  He 
builds  his  hexagons  bv  the  same  special 
intelligence  that  completes  the  diajrram  of 
his  daily  wanderings,  and  leads  him  home- 
wards with  the  precision  of  a  niagnot. 
Where  the  hexagon  is  useless,  he  discards 
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it.  If  a  beetle  or  other  large  insect  gets 
into  the  hive,  and  cannot  be  conveniently 
removed,  the  bees  first  destroy  the  interlo- 
per, and  then  cover  him  with  a  'smooth 
dome  of  wax,  of  irregolar  shape  according 
to  the  size  and  form  of  the  insect.  The 
exception  proves  the  rule  ;  and  we  see 
from  this  that  the  little  commonwealth 
comprehend  not  only  the  use  of  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  their  cells,  but  the  limitation 
of  the  use. 

If  we  look  for  instinct,  we  must  seek  it 
in  the  simpler  pursuits  of  the  animal,  and 
not  in  those  occupations  that  are  almost 
human  in  their  complexity.  Instinct 
teaches  the  bee  his  peculiar  food,  and  sends 
him  to  gather  pollen  to  build  the  roof  and 
sides  of  his  house.  It  teaches  the  ant  and 
beaver  from  what  materials  to  construct 
their  habitations,  but  leaves  them,  like  the 
bee  and  man,  to  the  regular  processes  of 
intelligence  for  the  skill  to  build  them. 

But  instinct  is  still  allied  to  thought ; — 
it  is  a  subordinate  perception,  a  special 
faculty,  narrow  and  fixed  upon  a  particular 
point.  We  should  not  confound  it,  as  our 
author  does,  with  the  passions  and  desires 
which  it  only  directs  to  their  objects. 
Ants  and  beavers  lay  up  magazines  of  pro- 
visions ;  where  do  they  get  their  know- 
ledge, he  asks,  that  it  will  not  be  so  easy 
to  collect  food  in  rainy  weather  as  in  sum- 
mer ?  But  do  men  toil  through  the  sunshine 
of  life  to  provide  for  the  cloudy  days  of  old 
age  ?  Do  they  not  feel  deep  pleasure  in 
mere  ac<][uisition  ?  And  do  we  not  see  this 
passion  constantly  manifested  irrespective 
of  future  wants  ?  It  serves  an  ultimate 
purpose  unknown  to  the  animal,  but  so  it 
does  with  man — at  least  in  the  latter  case,  it 
gives  the  incentive  which  reason  could  not 
always  give  with  the  same  force.  To 
ants  and  men  and  beavers,  the  love  of  pro- 
perty gives  government,  and  society  and 
laws,  and  provides  for  the  feebleness  of  in- 
fancy and  old  age. 

In  the  habits  of  the  caterpillar,  men- 
tioned by  our  author,  we  find  a  very  strik- 
ing case  of  instinctive  action.  But  even 
her  J  the  instinct  is  not  altogether  blind.  His 
motto  is  Excelsior,  but  like  all  creeping 
things  he  is  discreet  about  it.  Ho  does 
not  refuse  to  crawl  downward,  if  necessary. 
While  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  very 
book,  we  noticed  one  of  these  insects  on  a 
dead  branch  that  projected  athwart  the 


window.  He  crept  upward,  carefiiDj  ex- 
amining every  small  twig  and  projecdon  on 
his  route.  On  arriving  at  the  end  of  the 
branch,  and  finding  none  of  the  juicy  har- 
vest, he  turned  a^ut  and  marched  deli- 
berately down  again,  at  a  steady  quick  jog. 
His  whole  movement  showed  disgust.  Here 
the  instinct  was  not  a  mere  blind  impulse, 
without  knowledge  of  its  objects,  but  was 
evidently  under  rational  control.  The 
wasp,  however,  and  the  unconscious  cares 
of  its  maternity  would  seem  to  be  an  mide- 
niable  case  of  pure  instinct. 

In  the  lectures  on  Taste  and  the  Beau- 
tiful, the  philosophy  of  Alison,  denying  any 
power  in  matter  to  excite  originally  these 
emotions,  is  rejected.  On  these  pomts  the 
author's  opinions  are  confuaed  and  contra- 
dictory. He  confounds  sensational  im- 
pressions with  the  pleasures  of  mere  intel- 
lectual perception,  and  these  again  with 
the  warmer  and  very  diflferent  pleasure 
excited  by  the  beauty  of  outward  objects. 
And  concerning  the  power  of  material  ob- 
jects to  arouse  emotion,  his  own  yiews,  in 
different  parts  of  the  work,  are  &r  from 
consistent. 

*'  Every  man  is  as  good  a  judge  of  a  ques- 
tion like  this  as  the  ablest  metaphysician. 
Walk  in  the  fields  in  one  of  the  mornings  of 
May,  and  if  vou  carry  with  you  a  mind  un- 
polluted with  harm,  watch  how  it  is  impressed. 
You  are  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  colors ; 
are  not  those  colors  beautiful  ?  You  breathe 
vegetable  fragrance;  is  not  that  fragrance 
grateful  ?  You  see  the  sun  rising  from  be- 
hind a  mountain,  and  the  heavens  painted  with 
light ;  is  not  that  renewal  of  the  light  of  Uie 
morning  sublime?  You  reject  all  obvious 
reasons,  and  say  that  these  tnings  are  beauti- 
ful and  sublime,  because  the  accidents  of  life 
have  made  them  so ; — I  say  they  are  beauti- 
ful BECAUSB  God  has  made  them  so  !  that 
it  is  the  original,  indelible  character  impressed 
upon  them  by  Him  who  has  opened  these 
sources  of  simple  pleasure,  to  calm,  perhaps, 
the  perturbations  of  sense,  and  to  make  us 
love  that  joy  which  is  purchased  without 
giving  pain  to  another  man's  heart,  and  with- 
out entailing  reproach  on  our  own." 

This  passage  will  show  some  of  the  er — — 
rors  to  which  we  allude.  But  the  position-^ 
itself,  few,  we  suspect,  will  be  incfined  i 
dispute.  However  much  we  may  mystii 
ourselves  concerning  the  emotion  cause 
by  the  grander  features  of  nature,  such  ar— « 
the  sky,  the  ocean,  streams,  moontains^s 
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forests,  no  one,  having  the  true  relish  for 
the  beauty  of  the  outward  world,  and  ap- 
preciating this  beauty  in  the  leaf  as  much 
as  in  the  tree,  in  the  brook  singing  among 
pebbles  as  well  as  in  great  rivers  draining 
continents,  finding  it  in  every  ordinary 
aspect  of  nature,  can  ever  be  satisfied  with 
any  theory  of  association.  The  author, 
who  has  this  taste  in  common  with  all  of 
his  countrymen  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  island  from  the  Cockney  to  the 
Highlander,  rejects  such  interpretation  of 
a  sentiment  that  is  next  to  religion. 

By  refusing  this  hypothesis,  we  are  not 
forced  to  the  notion  that  brute  matter  can 
call  forth  emotions  of  this  high  order,  for 
we  still  have  the  alternative  of  the  active 
and  living  causation  that  breathes  through 
nature. 

In  the  discourse  on  the  active  powers  of 
the  mind,  the  author  adopts  the  philosophi- 
cal views  of  Hartley,  making  association  a 
great  moral  principle  and  deriving  from  it 
every  passion,  affection  and  desire.  Ac- 
cordlLag  to  this  theory  nothing  is  necessary 
to  make  any  man  whatever  he  is,  than  a 
capacity  for  feeling  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
the  principle  of  association. 

"A  young  child  soon  after  his  birth,  has 
not  the  least  desire  to  do  good  or  harm  to  any 
one ;  he  has  no  such  passions ;  and  it  is  our 
business  to  explain  how  he  gets  them.  The 
food  he  eats  or  drinks  ^ives  him  pleasure :  hut 
observing  in  process  of  time,  that  the  nurse  is 
always  present  when  he  receives  his  food,  the 
sight  of  the  nurse  eives  him  pleasure,  because 
it  reminils  him  of  his  food  ;  yet  in  process  of 
time  the  idea  of  that  food  is  obliterated,  and 
the  sipht  of  the  nurse  gives  him  pleasure,  and, 
without  the  intervening  idea  thiit  she  is  useful 
to  him,  he  loves  her  immediately  after  his 
appetite  of  hun^^cr  is  satisfied,  as  well  as  be- 
fore :  his  passion  for  her,  which  first  pro- 
ceeded from  an  interested  motive,  becomes 
quite  disinterested;  and  he  loves  her  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  advantages  she 
procures  him.  This  is  the  ori;^in  of  his  love 
for  his  nurse;  and  then,  as  all  kindred  ideas 
are  very  ea>ily  associateil  together,  he  pro- 
ceeds from  loving  her,  to  desiring  her  ^ood  ; 
for,  perceiving  that  other  people  like  what  he 
likes,  it  is  very  natural  that  the  idea  of  his 
own  gratification  in  catini;,  should  sucrgest  the 
idea  of  the  nurse's  fijralitication  ;  and  that  he 
ethould  offer  her  a  little  mor«el  of  his  apple  or 
his  cake,  or  any  puerile  luxury  which  ne  hap- 
pens to  be  enjoying.  The  association  is  easy 
to  be  comprchende<l,  and  seems  perfectly  na- 
tural,   iiesides,  a  child  begins  very  early  to 


associate  his  own  advantage  with  benevolence. 
Cake,  and  commendation,  the  parent  of  cake, 
are  lavished  upon  the  child  who  shows  a  dis- 
position to  please  others.    CufTs,  and  frowns, 
and  hard   words,   are  the  portion  of  a  selfish 
and  a  malevolent  child :  he  begins  with  loving 
benevolence  lor  the  advantage  it  aflbrds  him, 
and  ends  with  loving  it  for  himself;  he  is  not 
bom  with  love  of  anything,  but  merely  with  a 
capacity  of  feeling  pleasure;  which  he  first 
feels  for  the  milk,  then  for  the  mother,  because 
she  gives  him  that  milk,  then  for  her  own 
sake ;  then,  as  she  makes  him  happy,  associa- 
tion eives  him  the  idea  of  making  her  happy ; 
and  he  gains  so  much  by  benevolence,  that  he 
loves  it  first  for  the  advantages  it  affords,  then 
for  its  self.     Reverse  all  this,  and  you  will 
have  the  history  and  progress  of  the  malevo- 
lent passions.     A  young  child  hates  nobody. 
If  you  were  to  pinch  or  scratch  him,  he  would 
feel  pain ;  but  if  you  were  to  do  it  often,  he 
would  associate  the  idea  of  you  with  the  idea 
of  pain,  and  would  hate  you,  first  on  account 
of  the  ideas  you  suggested,  then   hate  you 
plainly  and  simply  without  any  cause.  Again : 
a  child  is  deterred   from  domg  anything  by 
threats  and   by  pain  ;  and  he  perceives  that 
other  persons  are  deterred  by  similar  means; 
he  therefore  associates  these  ideas  with  pre- 
vention ;  threatens  and  beats  whoever  contra- 
dicts him ;    and  cherishes  resentment  as  a 
means  of  gratifying  his  will,  and  effecting 
whatever  object  he  has  in  view.     It  is  quite 
impossible  that  a  child  can  be  born  with  any 
feeling  of  resentment.     He  can  never  tell  that 
to  prevent  another  child  from  beating  him,  is 
to  beat  him  again  ;  it  would  be  an  enormous 
thing  that  he,  who  does  not  know  black   from 
scarlet,  should  be  acquainted  with  the  dominion 
which  pain  has  over  the  mind,  and  make  use 
of  it  to  accomplish  his  purposes;  and  yet,  such 
is  the  opinion  that  they  adopt,  who  consider 
this  passion  as  innate,  and  coeval  with  our 
existence." 

They  adopt  no  such  opinion  ; — they  no 
more  con.sidcr  that  the  child  uses  this  na- 
tural weapon  of  anger  from  any  calculation 
of  its  utility,  than  that  it  should  draw  its 
mo  therms  milk  for  the  sake  of  the  health 
and  strength  it  gains  from  it.  But  such 
opinions  are  held  by  the  advocates  goner- 
ally  of  the  selfish  system  of  morals ;  a 
system  to  which  the  Ilartlcian  theory  of 
association  is  very  near  akin.  And  in  fact, 
those  two  systems  are  strangely  iutorniing- 
hid  by  our  author,  as  will  be  seen  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  above  extract,  lie 
presents  however,  in  a  lively  mannor,  the 
main  features  of  a  doctrine,  barren  indeed, 
but  attractive  from   its  simplicity. 

The  hypothesis  assumes  that  all  pleasure  is 
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alike,  differing  only  in  degrefl ;  th&t  the 
gratification  the  child  feeb  at  receiring  his 
fi)od  is  similar  to  the  gratification  he  re- 
ceives from  the  presence  of  his  noise  ;  and 
that  the  pain  of  a  brniso  or  hurt  is  umilar 
to  the  pain  attending  the  passion  of  resent- 
ment or  terror.  Feu  it  oon«ders  the  ex- 
pectation of  pain,  and  hope  the  expootation 
of  pleasure. 

No  one  will  deny  that  plcasar^  or  pain 
may  be  the  eaitiea  or  conditions  of  affection 
and  resentment,  and  that  these  latter  feel- 
ings might  lie  dormant  without  the  action 
of  the  first  to  bring  them  into  life  ;  bat  the 
doctrine  of  Hartley  regards  it  as  merely  a 
tramfcrence  of  emotutn.  A  feeling  of 
complacency  it  makes,  not  only  the  fonnd- 
ation,  bnt  the  reality  of  the  highest  attri- 
butes of  men  \  while  his  most  malign  pas- 
aioQS  are  only  extreme  degrees,  not  of  an- 
noyance proceeding  ^rom  pain,  but  of  the 
pain  itself. 

The  best  refutation  of  this  doctrine,  so 
reeommended  by  onr  author,  he  gives  to 
tts  himself  in  his  sketch  of  the  philosophy 
of  Epicurus. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  plan' of  solving 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  passions  by  the 
dread  of  bodily  pain  and  the  love  of  bodily 

Eleasure,  is  very  simple  and  beautiful;  and  I 
ave  no  doubt  ihat  several  of  the  passions 
commonly  supposed  to  be  original,  may  be 
proved  to  be  put  in  motion  by  these  springs  of 
the  machine  :  but  it  will  not  do  for  all;  for 
how  shall  we  explain  compassion  by  it  ^ 
I  learn  what  pain  is  in  another  man  by  know- 
ing what  it  is  in  myself;  but  I  might  know 
tins  without  feeling  the  pity.  I  might  have 
been  so  constilulea  as  to  rejoice  that  another 
man  was  in  agony;  how  can  you  prove  that 
my  own  aversion  to  pain  must  necessarily 
make  me  feel  for  the  ^la  of  another  ?  I  have 
a  ((rcat  horror  of  breaking  my  own  leg,  and  I 
■will  avnid  it  by  all  means  in  my  power ;  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  ihenDe  that 
I  should  be  struck  with  horror  because  you 
have  broken  yoars.  The  reason  that  we  do 
feel  horror,  is  that  nainrc  has  superadded  to 
these  two  principles  of  Epicurus,  the  prin- 
ciple of  pity ;  which,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
by  BlroHKer  ari^umenls  to  be  derived  from  any 
Other  feeling,  musf  stand  as  on  aitimate  fact  in 

Some  of  the  supicious  appearances  about 
the  Hartleian  system,  onr  author  points  out 
himself,  and  with  an  ingcnnousneSB  that  is  ' 
truly  admirable  in  a  science  where  bigotry 
and  partisan  feelings  have  gone  to  such  i 


forions  extremes,  and  where  lealoua  theo- 
rists have  even  sought  to  roast  each  other 
alive. 
''  I  hare  heard  it  said,  as  an  objection 

against  this  theory,  that  there  is  a  neatness  in 
it,  an  arrondiuej/ient,  which  gives  it  a  very 
ereat  appearance  of  qnackery  and  imposture. 
This  is  very  likely ;  but  I  am  not  contending 
that  the  theory  looks  as  if  it  were  true,  bat 
merely  that  it  ii  true.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the  obserTation  ;  for 
discoveries  in  general,  especially  upon  such 
very  intricate  subjects,  are  more  rugged,  un- 
even, and  incomplete ;  here  there  is  bttle  iicht 
and  there  a  great  deal  of  darkness ;  in  one 
place  you  make  a  great  inroad,  and  there  yon 
are  stopped  by  impenetrable  barriers ;  but  here 
is  one  masler-key  which  opens  every  boll  and 
harrier;  a  philosophy  which  explains  every- 
thing, and  leaves  the  whole  subject  at  rest  for 
ever.  All  these  are  certainly  presumptive 
evidences  against  the  theory :  but  if  it  perform 
all  that  it  promise,  thoee  presumptive  eviden- 
ces, are,  of  course,  honorably  repelled." 

This  is  manly  and  honest,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  special  pleading  that  all  men 
make  for  their  pet  theories,  it  is  as  refresh- 
ing as  a  "meadow-gale  in  spring."  The 
careless  air,  and  the  book  is  full  of  like  in- 
stances, veils  a  deep  tnith.  Men  that 
reason  closely,  but  only  from  a  limited 
number  of  data,  and  this  is  the  troe  meta- 
physical or  scholastic  cast  of  mind,  &,11  in- 
variably into  a  sort  of  intellcotnal  bondage 
to  theory.  Starting  from  varied  hypothe- 
ses, oninseonre  premises,  they  are  led  irre- 
sistibly to  conclusionB  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder.  Thrown  thus  into  doubt,  tor- 
turing to  such  eager  minds,  they  willingly 

let  circumstances  incline  them  to  aom^ 
^vorite  doctrine.  Shutting  their  eyes  t«^^ 
aU  else,  which  their  concentration  o^^ 
thought,  an  element  in  their  acut«ness^_ 
easily  enables  tbem  to  do,  they  proceed  to^— 
measure  the  universe  by  their  Procrnsteai^E— 
systems.  They  seek  truth  along  the  trader: 
of  preconceived  theory,  built  upon  premiss- 
es too  oft«n  insufficient,  and  permit  them——' 
solves  to  receive  no  hues  from  thonumbei^— ^ 
less  influences  that  bear  upon  all  social  anc — 
moral  questions.  They  shun  the  drndirer — -^ 
of  induction,  but  delight  to  roam  throug:^^ 
ths  ramification  of  hypothesis.  It  -^ 
their  natural  channel  of  thought,  ac^K- ' 
their  mind  sports  on  its  current  with  ei.^^^ 
and  delight. 

We  repeat  that  the  cleamesBwitti  whi  «:^' 
the  author  treats  his  cloudy  subject,  l'k^' 
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the  interest  that  his  wit  gives  to  topics,  not 
devoid  of  interest  themselves,  but,  from 
their  apparent  dryness,  repulsive  to  the 
general  reader,  must  render  this  book  in 
time  deservedly  popular.  Its  errors  must 
be  viewed  with  leniency,  for  it  was  never 
meant  by  the  author  for  publication,  but 
written  by  him  while  still  a  young  man  and 
delivered  as  lectures  to  a  large  and  mixed 
aadience  of  both  sexes.  The  necessity  be- 
fore such  an  audience  of  giving  vivacity 
and  sustained  interest  to  matters,  where  to 


sustain  attention  was  indispensable,  was 
well  suited  for  developing  the  shrewd- 
ness, and  rich  vein  of  the  lecturer.  But 
we  can  easily  see  how  their  evident  wa^t 
of  profundity  rendered  him  averse  to  giving 
these  lectures  to  the  public,  while  even 
friendly  critical  authorities  were  for  a  time 
doubtM  of  their  success :  but  clear  and 
broad  views,  and  perspicuous  expression  of 
thought,  are  as  rare  a  genius  as  profundity, 
and  a  thousand  times  more  quickly  appre- 
ciated and  trained  to  utility.     T.  C.  C 


SONNETS  TO  FILL  BLANKS. 

VXTXBXa  TWO. 

'*  Bsanr,  my  pen !  write  thou  another  Sonnet :" 

There's  poetry,  sure,  in  that !  Why,  yes ;  and  so, 

There's  architecture  in  a  ladsr's  bonnet, 

And  tragedy  in  Punch's  puppet-show : 

And  many  a  sonneteer,  when,  all  a'  fire. 

He  writes,  makes  poetry,  but  never  a  poem ; 

His  proud  ambition  and  his  hot  desire 

To  write  and  be  a  poet,  only  throw  him 

Into  a  fine  confusion :  and,  like  children. 

With  drum  and  penny  trumpet,  music  mad, 

He  rends  Apollo's  ear  with  noise  bewilderin'. 

Harsher,  H  endure,  than  women  shrieking  "  shad. 

Fresh  shad !"  or  chimney-sweep,  whose  howling  cry 

Does  but  express  his  great  **  desire  to  sty."  * 


*  "  Ambition,  rash  desire  to  «fy."  i.  e.  to  mount,  to  ascend. — Spinctr, 
TOL.  VI.      KG.  IV.      NEW  SERIES.  26 
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Mr.  G.  p.  R.  James,  is  known  to  the 
reading  world— which  with  us  comprises 
nearly  the  entire  community,  or  at  least 
all  the  exempts  from  "  bib  and  tucker" 
thraldom — as  the  author  of  a  very  exten- 
aive  number — not  assortment— of  novels. 

He  is  known  as  the  proprietor  of  a  cer- 
tain ubiquitous  pair  of  horsemen  who 
always  trot  over  the  opening  pages,  much 
as  a  squad  of  Colonel  Postley's  Huzzars 
cavort  upon  their  grocer-wagon  steeds,  in 
advance  of  some  civico-military  procession 
in  our  city.  To  borrow  a  Milesian-ism, 
the  horsemen  are  Mr.  James's  "  Faugh  a 
Ballagh."  It  may  perhaps  be  but  justice 
to  state  that  the  grand  entree,  in  his  last 
emanation,  was  effected  by  infantry,  Mr. 
James  is  known  as  sole  owner  of  an  im- 
mortal Mothusalasean  Corps  of  characters, 
comprising  a  sharp  valet,  a  poaching  far- 
mer, a  gallant  old  gentleman,  who  is  pitted 
against  an  ancient  scamp,  a  beautiful,  ac- 
complished, and  particularly  stupid  heroine, 
who  stands  ready  to  fall  plump  into  a 
lover's  arms  upon  the  first  offer — in  fact 
prepared  to  make  very  liberal  advances  to 
secure  so  profitable  a  consignment,  a  steady 
and  biglily  respectable  young  man,  who 
does  the  marrying,  invariably  and  inevita- 
bly, a  dashing  shrewd  careless  head-over- 
hecls  friend,  who  is  always  turning  up  just 
in  the  *' nick  of  time,"  at  unseasonable 
hours,  in  the  most  impossible,  unheard  of 
and  out-of-the-way  places — and  in  incom- 
prehensible situations,  &c.,  &c.  These 
characters  emulate  the  longevity  of  that 
highly  respectable  individual,  Mr.  Cooper's 
'*  Leather  St<jcking,"  who,  as  Dr.  Holmes 
remarks,  was  once  got  by  his  owner  into  a 
'*  Coffin,"  but  could  not  be  induced  to  stay 
there. 

Mr.  James  marries,  hangs,  or  shoots  off 
his  puppets  regularly  in  his  three  volumes, 
but  lo  and  behold  !  in  the  course  of  a  brief 
month  or  so,  up  they  pop  again,  as  lively 
as  ever,  and  ready  for  a  new  campaign, 


requiring  but  a  change  of  clotbefl  for  their 
next  journey. 

With  sober  prose,  however,  it  is  not  our 
present  purpose  to  deal. 

Mr.  James  has  come  among  as  as  a  lectu- 
rer— to  pick  up  a  la  Buckingham,  a  few  gret- 
sy  pork-besmeared  and  corn-fed  Cis-Athn- 
tic  dollars.  He  is  about  to  lecture  upon  the 
middle  ages,  of  which  task, — as  he  is  a  mid- 
dling writer,  one  who  has  studied  his  sub- 
ject middling  carefully,  and  has  attain- 
ed a  middle  age  himself, — we  ima^e  he 
will  acquit  himself  middling  well.  With 
this  last,  even,  we  have  little  to  do,  nothing 
in  fact,  with  him  as  a  lecturer,  but  jet 
something  as  a  man  to  be  lectured  by. 

It  is  with  Mr.  James,  as  a  poet,  we  hare 
to  deal,  not  with  his  poetry  as  a  whole,— 
which  would  be  but  a  small  whole,  by  the 
way — but  with  his  poems  on  America. 
The  scries  has  not  yet  been  collected  and 
bound.  In  fact  it  would  make  but  a  small 
volume,  as  it  consists  of  but  two  pirc?, 
that  we  wot  of.  Yet  we  deem  it  our  duty 
to  rescue  them  from  the  impendinn  dan:*r 
of  oblivion.  The  first  of  these  produeti.'DS 
evidently  came  directly  from  the  author'a 
heart,  while  the  second  is  an  inimitable  speci- 
men of  what  our  respected  friend  Sauiuol 
Slick,  Esq.,  clockmaker, terms  ''soft  raw- 
der."  We  will  submit  both,  to  the  reader, 
piecemeal,  and  accompanied  by  a  running 
commentary,  for  fear  tliatthe  whole  taken 
entire,  at  once,  might  prove  too  stroni'i 
dos.)  to  be  palatable. 

So  very  extraordinary  a  poem  as  the  first, 
of  course  recjuired  a  preface,  ami  according- 
ly we  find  the  following  from  the  pen  rf 
the  author's  friend,  L.  (Lever.) 

^^  Mr.  Editor.     The    accompunifinc  lintsl 
forward  for   insertion  in  your  AJtfjaziue.  n* 

ACTLY    AS    I     RKCKIVED     THKM.     7J07".    fl/^V ''-^ 

not  intended  for  the  public  eye  (heins:  orsly  Mr- 
James's  private  opinion,)  do  I  kkak  any  re- 
proach FROM  THKIR  DISTINGUISH KD  VVRlTtii 
IN     OFFKRINO     TUEM     FOR     PUBLICATION   un- 
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akoristd,  (Mr.  James  harinf  nid  it,  do'iit 
ire  who  knows  it,)  T%ty  art  bold  <we 
•lieve  him,)  manly  and  well  timed  (per- 
ips  thejr  were  thtn.) 

"Yonre.  L. " 

Thig  prefeee  and  the  Mcompanyii^  lines 
ppe&red  in  tlie  "  Dublim  Untver*ity  Ma- 
azine,"  in  1846,  Mr.  Jamea  probably 
roto  them    after    he    had   dined,    when 

wine  was  in,''  and  must  have  recited 
r  sung  them  to  his  friend  "  L."  at 
jme  other  time  when  wina  was  going  in. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  be  ^f^tthem, 
I  they  breath  k  Tindictive  spirit  that  none 
lut  %  good  hater  could  feel,  or  express, 
nd  as  a  poem  they  poBsess  inGnitcly 
raater  ment  than  any  of  the  verj  medio- 
ra  thymes  which  have  hitherto  trickled 
■om  his  pen.  Mr.  James's  note  to  Mr. 
I.  sncceeds  the  preface. 


"Mtd 


-I     8 


isb«d  to  have.  The  Americans,  when  (hey 
I  iiuoltnlljf  calculated  upon  aid  from  Ireland 
I  a  war  with  E^e'snd,  forgol  that  thtir  own 
(pfc  u  rtUltn  to  tat  mrt. 
"A  nation  with  dve  oi  six  millions  of 
aTce,  who  would  )|;o  to  war  with  an  equally 
rong  nation  with  no  slaves,  is  a  mad  people. 
"YouM,  G.  P.  H.  Jamm." 

A  CLOVD    IS   ON    THE   WCBTEBN   SST. 
A  cloud  w  on  (he  wertern  ekf, 

Thonj'B  tcmpoat  on  the  eoa, 
And  bankrupt  itattt  art  tliulering  kigk, 

OnrgunsRhall  roir,  our  steel  shall  glesm. 

Before  Columbia's  diitant  Btrvun 

Shall  own  anolhei  sway. 

We'll  Uke  oui  Btand, 

And  dr&w  tho  brand. 

As  in  the  ancient  day. 

Vastly  well ;  Mr.  James,  bat  about  tho 
Imnkrupt  States,"  we  would  just  hint, 
ut  it  is  not  polito  to  call  names — and  that 
1  were  wiser  in  yon  to  first  remove  the 
sMU  from  your  own  eye,  and  piy  off  your 
wn  "small  account."  With  regard  to 
oar  guns  roaring,  we  think  that  Master 
ohn  would  roar  rather  louder  than  hte 
oiiB,  if  Brother  Jonathan  did  but  grapple 
ith  bim  in  aamest.  You  will  "draw 
oar  brand,"  as  you  did  in  *' tho  ancient 
ftj,"  indeed.  In  the  '^  ancient  day,"  the 
mnd  which  you  drew,  was  a  brand  of  dis- 
nee  upon  your  back,  a  brand  of  defeat 
<om  the  some  "  Washington,"  whom  yoo 
1  bespatter  in  poem  No.  2,  wUh.  jQiU  tu- 
iked  for  hiadation. 


"  The;  coani  on  (ends  within  the  isle, 
Tbsy  think  the  aword  is  broke. 
They  look  lo  Ireland,  and  they'tmilc, 

Bui  let  them  bide  the  stroke. 
When  rendered  one  in  kajid  and  ktert. 
By  roUer  war  and  tvindler  art. 
Home  grief*  we  cut  away." 
&.C.,  Stc,  iu:. 

This  was  In  1846,  and  ere  its  close  W6 
"looked  to  Ireland,"  not  with  a  smile, 
bnt  with  a  pitying  tear.  "  Swindler  art" 
spread  Its  white  sails  upon  the  ocean,  and 
opened  itssranarics  te  scatter  bounties  with 
a  free  hand  among  the  starving  Irish,  who, 
if  they  were  "  one  in  heartandhand"  with 
their  English  neighbors,  were  very  &rfroia 
being  one  in  "  pnrse  and  pantry." 

It  is  time,  however,  to  introdnce  a  few 
verses  of  poem  No.  2,  which  we  present  as 
an  antidote  to  the  virulence  of  its  precur- 
sor. They  were  written  by  Mr.  James  on 
board  the  Washington  ;  ana  the  author  has 
taken  especial  care  that  thev  should  receive 
Ml  eztonsive  newspaper  pablioatjon. 


"  The  WashinEton,  Ibe  Wadington  t 

How  gallantly  she  goes. 
Gnen  fietdeehe  finds  before  her  steps. 
She  leaves  them  clad  ia  nows. 

The  green  field  of  the  ocean, 
The  snow  flike  of  the  foam  ; 

Receive  and  follow,  m  she  treads 
Her  pathway  to  her  home. 

God  qieed  ihee,  nobhs  Washington, 

Across  the  mighty  main. 
And  give  thee  wings  lo  irareise  it, 

A  thousand  times  again ! 

Not  wrongly  hart  then  taken, 
The  glorious  chieftain's  name. 

Who  won  his  country's  iib^nj. 
Amidst  tho  baiilo'B  flame." 

Turn  wo  now  from  "soft  solder"  to 
"real  feeling." 

"Oh  lei  them  look  to  where  in  bonds, 
Tor  kelp  their  bndmen  cry, 

Oh  let  them  look,  ere  Britiidi  hand* 

Wi|>e  out  that  LIVING  LIK. 
Beneath  tho  flag  of  Liberty, 
We'll  sweep  the  wide  Atlantic  sea, 
And  tear  their  ohaina  away." 
6te,,  &.O.,  dec. 

'Pon  honor.Mr,  J. !  this  is  r»tbor  potent. 
America,  and  American  Liberty,  a  living 
lio  ?  This  "  living  lie,"  may  account  for 
Mr.  James's  "  soraps"  taming  into  '.'soft 
aoftp"  u  soon  u  he  is  birly  in  it.    As  to 
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the  "  Bondsman^s  Cry,"  we  only  wish 
Mr.  J.  could  hear  the  negroes  give  out  a 
few  despairing  moans  at  a  ^'  com  shuck- 
ing." 


(( 


Veil  starry  banner,  veil  your  pride, 

The  blood-red  ero$$  before. 

Emblem  of  that  by  Jordan* 9  tide, 

Man*  $  freedom  price  that  bore. 

No  land  is  strong  that  owns  a  slave. 

Vain  is  it  wealthy,  crafty,  brave ! 

Our  freedom  for  our  stay. 

♦  ♦  •  •  • 

"  Shout,  dusky  millions,  through  the  v>orld  ! 

Ye  scourge  driven  nations,  shout ; 

The  flag  of  Liberty's  unfurled, 

And  Freedom's  sword  is  out ; 

The  slaver's  boastful  thirst  of  gain 

Tends  but  to  break  his  bondsmen's  chain^ 

And  Britain* s  on  the  way ; 

To  take  her  stand. 

And  draw  the  brand. 

As  in  the  ancient  day. 


Hung  he  our  (not  heavens,  but)  "  stars" 
with  black  immediately,  as  Mr.  James  has 
ordered.  The  "  blood-red  cross"  is  after 
them,  looking  very  cross  indeed. 

The  said  cross  may  be  ^'  emblem  of  that 
by  Jordan's  side,"  but  it  looks  to  us  vastly 
like  the  mark  of  the  beast  upon  a  certain 
fla^  lately  very  busily  employed  in  poking 
opium  down  John  Chinaman's  throat,  the 
coolest  piece  of  wholesale  rascality  and  dry 
land  piracy,  since  "  the  middle  ages." 

"  No  land  is  free  that  owns  a  slave" 

What  say  you,  Sir  Oracle,  to  the  house- 
hold slaves  of  "  Merrie  England"  to  your 
miners,  ignorant  as  brutes,  ignorant  of  the 
blessed  light  of  God's  own  sun,  ignorant 
of  even  the  respective  proprieties  of  the 
sexes  ?  What  say  you  to  the  harnessing 
of  women  like  horses,  in  hideous  under- 
ground caves — slaves  indeed  ! 


« 


Shout  dusky  millions  through  the  world.** 


Yes,  shout.  But  why }  Mr.  James  says 
"  Britain's  on  the  way," — by  "Britain"  we 
presume  Mr.  James  modesUy  means  him- 
self, and  this  must  have  been  the  "  shadow 
cast  before"  the  coming  advent — his  ad- 
vent. We  imagine  he  intends  to  do  all 
the  work  with  bis  own  hands,  and  wish  Gar- 
rison, and  Gerrit  Smith,  Abbey  Kelly,  and 
the  Black  Douglas,  (African — not  Scot's) 
joy  of  their  new  laborer  in  the  cause. 

The  other  lines  we  really  want  patience 
to  criticise.     We  can  stand  such  abuse, 


With  the  printer's  permission,  we  will 
present  the  remainder  of  these  delectable 
productions,  cozily,  side  by  side,  and  thus 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  compare  them. 

No  sordid  triumph  wa  s  the  chiefs  ; 

No  sordid  triumph  thine. 
Though  war*  unwiiiing,  was  his  iaak. 

And  thine  aim,  peace  divine. 

The  links  his  good  sword  severed. 

When  heavy  grew  the  chain. 
Even  of  England's  brotherhood. 

Thou  shalt  unite  again. 

But  links  of  love  the  bond  shaU  form. 

To  bind  the  east  and  west. 
While  child  and  mother  long  estranged. 

Fly  to  each  other^s  breast. 

And  may'st  thou,  as  thou  tread'st  the  sea. 

Till  thy  long  wanderings  cease. 
Be,  like  the  patriarchial  dove. 

The  messenger  of  peace." 

G.  P.  R.  Jins. 

but  cannot  endure  the  cloying  sweetnen  of 
the ''  soft  sawder,"  the  treacle  in  which  the 
potion  of  jalop  is  now  enveloped. 

We  know  not  which  is  the  most  delight- 
fully refreshing,  the  boastfully  imnotent 
swagger  of  the  earlier,  or  the  delicionalj 
cool  impudence  of  patting  us  on  the  back, 
in  the  latter  poem,  We^  Mr.  James — 

"  We  want  no  praise 
And  least  of  all  such  praise  as  you  can  bring  as." 

Tom  Moore  took  very  good  care  not  to 
return  after  inditing  his  famous  and  in- 
famous libel.  Hall,  Hamilton  and  Dickens, 
have  followed  his  example.  Mrs.  TroUope, 
— honest  woman — having  swindled  her 
creditors  in  Cincinnati ,  ran  away  and 
abused  us,  but  staid  away.  Mr.  James,  how- 
ever, has  exhibited  greater  courage — he 
calls  us  all  the  names  in  the  calender,  and 
then  asks  our  good  people  to  give  him  their 
"sweet  voices." 

We  trust  Mr.  James  will  publish  the 
twain.  In  large  type,  on  hot-pressed  paper, 
gilt  edged,  and  wide  margined,  embellished 
with  a  correct  view  of  the  two  horsemen  as 
a  frontispiece,  and  a  vignette  of  a  flag— 
the  "  emblem  of  that  by  Jordan's  side"  for 
a  tail-piece — and  our  word  for  it,  it  would 
sell. 

We  hope  to  receive  a  copy  from  the 
grateful  author,  for  the  suggestion,  and  to 
conclude,  sincerely  wish  Mr.  James  a  bet- 
ter temper,  or  a  wiser  manner  of  showing 
it,  and  also  such  success  in  this  country  as 
he  may  deserve. 
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IIPE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OP  CAMPBELL-* 


The  Biography  of  Poets  has,  of  late, 
hecome  a  prolific  subject.     At  short  inter- 
t^la  we  have  had  the  lives  of  Goldsmith, 
J:^oleridge,  Southey,  Keats,    and    now  of 
^^mpbell.     It  is  a  high  privilege  thus  to  be 
^ade  acquainted  with  the  intellectual  and 
*^oral  nature,  the    outward   circumstan- 
ces, associations  and  influences  of  their 
^ily   life,   whose  written  thoughts  alone 
*^ave  hitherto  been  known  to  us  ;  but  there 
^  a  boundarv  to  this  privilege,  which  the 
^elicate  mind  suggests  in  reading,  and  the 
Judicious  and  honorable  mind  oversteps  not 
Jo  writing.     An  author's  life  belongs  but 
la  a  degree,  to  the  public,  his  books  being 
Only  another  portion  of  his  life,  cannot  bo 

fiven  to   the  world   entirely  apart ;   they 
ring  with  them  thoughts  connected  with 
others,  unexpressed,  and  in  receiving  what 
is  given,  we  claim  also  what  remains  be- 
liind.     But  only  for  that  portion  of  his  pri- 
-vate  history  which  actually  bears  upon  his 
"Works,  more  or  less  remotely,  do  we  ask  ; 
ti&at  portion  by  which   we  can  ascertain 
whether  the  experience  of  actual  life  has 
jriven  reality  to  his  perceptions,  and  how 
»ur  his  own  passions  and  prejudices  have 
colored  his  delineations  ;  what  has  led  him, 
more  or  less,  as  it  may  be,  to  the  sublime 
or  the  beautiful,  to  generalization  or  indi- 
Tldaality,  to  the  ludicrous  or  the  tender,  the 
passionate  or  the  philosophic. 

^  Dr.  Beattie,  in  the  work  before  us,  has 
given  an  over  lengthy,  and  yet  not  a  full 
or  satisfactory  life  of  Campbell.  The  task 
devolved  upon  him  through  a  mutual  friend- 
ship, and  at  the  repeated  request  of 
Campbell,  renewed  in  nis  last  illness. 

There  is  much  in  the  narrative  that 
might  well  have  been  omitted.  The  let- 
ters not  having  the  requisite  connexion 
with  it  in  regard  to  time,  an  obscurity  en- 
velopes  the   biography  which  leaves  the 


mind  unsatisfied ;  Trivial  events  of  pri- 
vate  life   are   brought    into   strong  light 
while  matters  of  deeper  interest  are  left 
in   the   mist.       It  is,   to   say   the   least, 
ill-judged  to  hint  at  subjects  which  may 
not  be   fairly   and   openly   discussed ;   if 
the  interest  of  curiosity  is  awakened,  the 
facts  are  likely  to  be   sought    at    other 
sources,  and  brought  out  under  exaggera- 
tion.    Of  Campbell's  literary  career   the 
biography  affords  the   same   lengthy   but 
broken  outline ;  and  we  find   the  poet  in 
various  positions  of  change  where  no  cause 
is  apparent.     And  here  we  must  add,  that 
notwithstanding  the  Doctor's  over-strain- 
ed delicacy  upon  certain  mysterious  sub- 
jects, he  has  gone   in  others  to  the  op- 
posite extreme,  and  officiously  introduced 
specimens  of  early,  hasty,  and  unre vised 
verse,  which  scarcely  tend  to  increase  the 
author's  fame.     It  is  remarkable  that  the 
nice  sense   of  responsibility   which  indu- 
ced the   biographer   to   withhold  matters 
of  more   importance   to   the   reader  and 
less   to  the   poet,  should    not  lead  him 
to  respect  the  tact  and  discretion  through 
which   Campbell  himself  consigned  such 
"repented  sins"  to  oblivion.     Alas,  poor 
Campbell !     "  The  evil  that  men  do  fives 
after  them." 

The  good  Doctor  impressed,  almost  to 
adulation,  with  the  greatness  of  his  subject, 
sentimentalizes  upon  matters  of  very  small 
moment.     He  is  given  to   quotations   not 
always  remarkably  choice,  and  has  an  un- 
fortunate way  of  bringing  them  in  when 
least  expected  or  called  for.    If  he  remarks 
that  the  poet  was  fortunate  in  his  friend- 
ships the  observation  is  eked  out  with 
"  Friendship !  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul  !'* 
If  we  are  told  that  the  poet  walks  upon 
the  borders  of  a  lake,  we  have  the  addi- 
tional information  that. 


•  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell.    Edited  by  William  Beattie,  M.  D.    New  York :  Harp« 
ABrotheri.    1850. 
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In  alluaioa  to  a  quarrel  between  Camp* 
bell  and  his  bookseller,  we  bave  the  pathetic 
illustration  of 

"  How  sour  sweet  miuic  is. 

When  lime  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kepi." 

and  we  leant  that  the  poet  on  bis  marriage 
was  ready  to  exclaim,  "  with  a  brother 
poet," 

"  The  joya  of  m«msge  are  the  henven  on  oorlh !" 

Mr.  Campbell  and  bis  "brother  poet," 
are  certainly  indebted  to  tbe  Doctor  for  a 
Tery  interesting  position. 

CampbelPB  correspondence  is  ligbt  and 

agreeable,  but  does  not  carry  oat  and  en- 
large, as  fully  as  we  might  expect  it 
to  do,  the  sentiments  that  pervade  bis 
poems.  Admitted  to  the  private  corres- 
pondence of  an  admired  author,  pleasnmble 
anticipations  expand,  and  we  look  eagerly 
for  tlie  confirmation  or  dispersion  of  opin- 
ions formed  upon  his  works  ;  but  the  prose 
of  Campbell  is  of  Bo  wholly  different  a 
stamp  from  his  poetry,  and  so  few  of  bis 
letters  are  expressive  of  serious  observation 
and  pbilosopby,  that  tbcy  scarcely  enlarge 
our  estimation  of  the  moral,  and  throw  lit- 
tle additional  light  apon  their  intellectual 
character.  Slill,  ibey  afford  pleasing  illus- 
tratiouH  of  bis  well  known  geniality  of  tem- 
perament, bis  amiability  and  generosity, 
and  the  enthusiastie  fervor  of  his  friendship. 
In  justice  to  Dr.  Beattie.we  mustaddthat 
in  the  double  office  of  friend  and  physician, 
he  has  proved  himself  able  to  give  a  truthful 
transcript  of  the  poet's  latter  days,  and  if 
of  these  lengthening  shadows  we  have  a 
little  too  much,  the  Doctor  has  at  least  the 
niei'it  of  not  crossing  thorn  with  his  own  ; 
he  has  wholly  avoided  that  besetting  sin  of 
Inographers,  egntiatieal  parade. 

Tbe  biography  commences  with  aleagthy 
and  rather  uninteresting  genealogical  histo- 
ry of  liie  family  of  Kirnan,  of  which  the 
poet  was  a  lineal  descendant.  Campbell 
aftacbcd  not  that  pride  and  importance  to 
genealogy,  which  is  common  to  his  country- 
luen.  Tbe  seal,  given  to  him,  bearing  the 
faniiiy  crest,  cliciticd  a  no  less  noble  senti- 
Dient  than — 


The  poet's  &ttiar,  a,  wealthy  merchant, 
ODgaged  in  tbe  Vir^ia  tobacco  trade,  was 
reduced  suddenly  to  poverty,  in  bis  Mxty- 
fifth  year,  through  the  immediate  commer- 
cial difficulties  consequent  upon  the  war  of 
1775  ;  but  more  solioitoua  for  uprightness 
than  for  wealth,  he  bore  the  reverse  with 
equanimity.  The  small  surplus  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  his  debts,  be  increased 
by  taking  youne  gentlemen  of  the  Glasgow 
College  to  board,  thus  averting  wbatwonld 
have  been  the  only  unbearable  evil  of  pov- 
erty, the  inability  to  give  his  children  sacb 
an  education  as  should  supply  tbe  want  of 
patrimony.  Mr.  Campbell  wu  a  cealonfl 
member  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  early  in- 
stilled the  principles  of  piety  into  the  minds 
of  bis  ehildrcD.  He  had  improved  his  na- 
tural abilities  by  reading  and  intercourse 
with  society.  His  friend  were  among  the 
eminent  men  of  the  University ;  Adam 
Smith  and  Thomas  Rcid,  for  whom  the 
poet  was  named,  were  his  intimates. 

Campbell  held  in  high  venera^n  and 
love  the  memory  of  his  father. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  tbe  poet's  mother,  pos- 
sessed far  less  of  the  amenity  and  sweet- 
ness ascribed  to  her  husband  ;  but  she  waa 
of  a  noble  nature,  full  of  energy  and  firm- 
ness. She  was  fond  of  rcaamg  and  of 
literary  society ;  warmhearted,  shrewd, 
and  vivacious.  She  was  fond  of  her  family, 
and  of  her  son,  and  always  took  occasion 
to  speak  of  herself  as  "  Mrs.  Campbell,  of 
Kirnan,"  and  "  mother  to  the  author  of  the 
'  Pleasures  if  Hope.'  "  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say,  from  wlilch  parent  CampbeQ 
derived  his  genius  ;  the  mother  alone  seems 
to  bave  enjoyed  poetry,  and  through  her 
his  infant  car  became  accustomed  to  tbe 
ballad  poetry  of  bis  country.  Both  parents 
had  a  taste  for  music.  Mrs.  Campbell 
rocked  the  cradle  of  her  children  to  the  air 
of  "  My  poor  dog  Tray,"  and  in  the  wane 
of  life,  continued  occasionally  to  sing  it, 
when  proudly  and  tenderly  she  connected 
with  it  the  verses  adapted  by  her  sen.  The 
father,  too,  was  fond  of  naval  songs,  audit 
may  be  that  bis  voice  first  touched  those 
tender  chords,  which,  in  aflcr  years,  pro- 
duced  the  noblest  lyrics  of  the  age. 

Of  the  numerous  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Campbell — eight  sons  and  three 
daughters, — it  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
they  were  talented  and  highly  respectable. 
One  of  the  sons  married  a  daughter  of 
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Patrick  Henry.  The  poet  was  the  young- 
est, and  lived  to  be  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
family. 

Oampbell's  talents  were  of  remarkably 
early  development,  and  passingly  it  may 
\>e  observed,  that  he  produced  if  we  except 
ihe  "  Last  Man,"  no  great  poetical  work 
much  after  the  age  of  thirty.     When  only 
eight  years  old  he  was  entered  at  the  gram- 
mar school  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Alison, 
who,  soon  perceiving   the  genius   of  hia 
young  pupil,  spared  no  pains  for  his  im- 
provement. Under  his  judicious  and  aifec- 
taonate  training,  the  natural  ambition  of  the 
boy,  and  that  strong  desire  of  approbation 
wmch  was  the  leading  trait  of  his  character 
t}ux)i]gh  life,  produced  their  usual  results. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  wrote  translations 
from  the  Greek,  and  received  prizes.    The 
Greek  poets  early  became  his  favorite  study, 
and  on  them  was  gradually  formed   the 
pure,  classic  taste  which,  more  than  genius, 
gave  to  liis  own  poems   their  beauty  and 
success.     This  early  enthusiasm  for   the 
Greek  Drama  returned  forcibly  in  his  de- 
clining years;  in  proof  of  which  *' reju- 
venescence of  youthful  taste,"   the   au- 
*liority  is  quoted  of  Mr.  St.  John,  Consul- 
Creneral     at     Algiers,    who    says,     '*  In 
conversation   at    table,    Campbell    never 
•reined  to  be  aware  that  ho  had  any  parti- 
cnlar  claim  to  the  merit  of  a  poet.     His 
P'eat  ambition — and  he  made  no  effort  to 
^nceal  it — ^was  to  be  considered  a  Greek 
Jcholar."     In  all  respects  the  boyhood  of 
^>npbell  foreshadowed    remarkably    the 
character  of  the  future  man :  indeed,  in 
^*Uy  thmgs,  he  was  through  life,  a  boy.    A 
■^y  in  his  affections,  his  sensibilities,  his 
I'^^stfulness  and  his  weakness.     The  same 
love  of  a  practical  joke  by  which  he  gained 
^  Warm  seat  at  the  fire  side,  while  his  fcl- 
«>W  students  crowded  to  read  his  witticisms 
^'^d  impiomptus  written  on  the  wall,  sug- 
^ted  in  after  years,  the  imitation  of  the 
'Hghtingale  by  which  he  cheated  his  wife 
•'id  her  friend  into  exstacies ;  and  the  same 
^Herous  spirit  which  made  him  the  redrcss- 
^^  of  wrong  among  his  school-fellows,  pro- 
J^^ed  for  him  afterwards  the  title  of  the 
,  Champion  of  Poland."     The  same  ten- 
.  ^^eas  which  appropriated  the  crown-piece 
fi^^n  by  his  mother  for  his  journey  to 
T^^iiibargh,  to  the  purchase  of  the  picture 
~^^  admired — "  Elijah,  fed  by  the  ravens," 
^{^eared  in  the  fervor  of  his  friendships 


and  the  felicity  of  his  conjugal  life,  and 
still  more  in  the  deep  pathos  which,  more 
than  their  elegance  of  versification, — more 
indeed  than  any  other  quality,  constitutes 
the  charm  of  his  poems.  It  was  the  same 
keen  sensibility  to  praise  or  blame  which, 
in  his  school-days,  alternately  elevated  and 
depressed  his  spirits,  and  sent  hiui,  in  after 
life,  abruptly  from-  Longman^s  table  and 
the  society  of  Scott,  Davy,  Ellis  and 
Young,  "  because,"  says  Dr.  Irving,  "  he 
could  not  attract  all  the  attention  to  which 
he  evidently  thought  himself  entitled. " 

At  the  university,  as  at  school,  Campbell 
maintained  a  high  standing,  and  was  com- 
missioned by  Professor  Jardinc  to  examine 
the  exercises  sent  in  by  other  students  in 
the  logic  class.  In  his  second  college  ses- 
sion he  wrote  "  The  Irish  Harper,"  the 
first  song  which  has  been  considered  wor- 
thy a  place  in  his  published  works.  Dur- 
ing the  existence  of  a  debating  club,  of 
which  young  Campbell  was  the  leader,  his 
turn  for  satire,  (which  seems  nevertheless, 
not  to  have  been  remarkably  keen  or 
pointed,)  made  him  some  enemies; — pro- 
bably these  were  the  same  "malignant 
scriblers"  who,  in  after  time,  according  to 
Mr.  W.  Irving's  ^^  Introductory  ^^^  "took 
a  pleasure  in  misrepresenting  all  his  actions, 
and  holding  him  up  in  an  absurd  and  dis- 
paraging point  of  view."  Resentment 
cherished  forty  years  afterwards,  was  over 
sufficient  for  these  shafts  of  boyish  ridicule 
thrown  without  malice  and  renio.mbered  not 
beyond  the  moment  by  their  author.  The 
eloquence  of  the  Scotch  Reformer  Gerald, 
at  whose  trial  and  execution  Campbell  was 
present,  made  so  vivid  an  impression  upon 
bis  mind,  that  on  returning  to  college  a 
visible  change  was  apparent  in  him.  He 
became  subject  to  fits  of  abstraction,  of 
which  no  longer  poetry  but  politics  were 
the  theme ;  probably  the  liberality  of  his 
political  opinions,  and  his  admiration  of  a 
republican  government  grew  remotely  from 
the  excitement  of  this  period.  It  was  not 
long  however,  before  the  muse  asserted  her 
legitimate  claim,  and  retiring  still  more 
from  the  society  of  his  young  companions, 
he  began  to  woo  her  in  good  earnest.  His 
brother  Daniel,  who  was  his  room-mate, 
annoyed  by  the  irregular  hours  of  the  poet, 
took  delight  in  playing  off  practical  jokes 
in  retaliation.  One  morning,  arrangements 
havmg  been  made  over  night  for  break- 
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fosting  together  early,  Daniel,  ponctoAl  to 
the  minute,  w&ited  anxiouBlv  in  the  par- 
lor for  his  brother  whom  he  uad  left  in  an 
unusual  state  of  forwardneas.  He  waited 
tea  minutes  and  then  called  to  him ;  anoth- 
er ten  minutes  and  he  gave  a  Bcoond  and  a 
third  HummODE,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. 

"  At  the  same  instant  the  Poet  entered,  STid, 
laying  Home  pages  of  manuscript  on  the  table, 
'There,'  said  he,  with  an  air  of  satisfaclion, 
■there  is  my  apology.  A  rare  thought  struck 
me  during  the  night — I  was  afmid  ot  its  cbcb- 
pina,  and  having  taken  the  pen  in  my  hand,  I 
could  not  lay  it  down  ujitll  I  had  reduced  it 
to  rhyme.  You'll  soon  see  whether  I  have 
been  idle  or  not.'  '  Very  good,'  said  Daniel, 
■let's  have  a  look  at  it,'  'There  it  is,'  said 
Tom,  handing  it  to  him  with  one  hand,  and 
helping  himself  to  a  slice  of  toast  with  the 
other.  Daniel  was  silent  tor  a  minute.  '  Ha ! 
very  good  this — very  fine  indeed!'  'Yes,  I 
thought  you  would  say  so.'  '  And  this  is  why 
you  had  xo  restless  a  night  1'  'Yes,  I  had 
some  poetical  throes,  but  you  see  I  have  hit  i1 
off  at  last.'  '  You  Aa««,  my  boy,'  said  Daniel, 
appearing  to  read  with  much  attention.  '  Well 
— what  do  you  think  of  it  V  inquired  the 
Poet,  rather  impatiently.  '  Why,'  said  the 
critic,  'to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  it  wants 
fire,  don't  you  V  '  Perhaps,'  said  the  author, 
with  hesitation.  '  Yea — it  certainty  wants 
Jiie ;'  and,  Eulting  the  action  to  the  word, 
Daniel  twisted  up  the  manuscript  and  thrust 
it  hetween  the  bars  of  the  grate." 

Campbell  appears  onoe  to  have  directed 
hw  studies  towards  the  church,  and  subse- 
quently gave  his  attention  to  surgery,  me- 
dicine, and,  finally,  the  law.  He  also  en- 
tertained thoughts  of  a  mercantile  life. — 
During  some  of  the  College  sessions,  he 
waa  employed  in  the  house  of  a  Glasgow 
merchant,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  soon 
after  leaving  the  University,  made  actual 
preparations  to  join  his  merchant  brothers 
in  America.  An  ardent  desire  to  alleviate 
the  infirmitioB  and  necessities  of  his  aged 
father,  aroused  his  energies,  and  failing, 
through  want  of  money  and  patronage 
in  all  these  objects,  he  applied  to  Pro- 
fessors Arthur  and  Young  for  advice. 
Through  their  influence,  a  situation  was 
offered  as  teacher,  in  a  gentleman's  family, 
in  the  island  of  Mull,  of  which,  in  the  in- 
terval of  his  fourth  and  fifth  sessions,  he 
was  glad  to  avail  himself.  However  un- 
congenial tire  duties  upon  which  he  vaa 
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abont  to  enter,  he  bad  pleasant  tnti 
IJons  of  a  residence  in  the  Hebrides,  ei 
log  to  draw  inspiration  from  Uie  wild  b 
and  shores  of  a  country,  with  the  j 
legends  of  which  ho  had,  from  chiU 
been  familiar. 

Had  the  poet  enjoyed  more  opporti 
of  studying  nature ;  had  be  been  «1 
retire  more  frequently  from  the  turn 
the  city  and  the  gossip  of  Svdenha 
such  scenes  of  rest  and  refreshment  ■ 
Hebrides  and  the  Highlands,  we  i 
now,  perhaps,  be  in  the  enjoyment  of 
and  more  abundant  results  of  bis  g 
The  poem  entitled  "  CaroUne,"  less 

Eierhaps,  than  any  other  in  theprinte 
ections,  waa  addressed  to  a  young  ladj 
luverary,  vi^tiag  at  Snnipol  dnnn 
poet's  lesideaee  there.  She  is  said  b 
made  an  imprcs^on  upon  bis  hetrt 
the  passion  was  probably  more  ari 
expressed  than  felt ;  for,  nearly  at  th( 
time  be  seems  to  have  addressed  a 
beauty  in  strains  of  equal  admiratioi 

Dr.  Beattie,  with  bis  accustomed  < 
nesa,  says  :  "  While  ho  jusdy  admin 
queenly  rose,  he  was  not  inattcntiTe 
lowly  violet  that  grew  at  ita  feet." 

Returning  to  Glasgow,  ho  snp] 
himself  through  the  winter  by  t 
During  the  last  session  at  College,  he 
ed  two  prizes ;  one  for  the  Choepht 
Aristophanes,  and  the  other  a  Choros 
Medea  of  Euripides,  which  last  is  in< 
in  his  printed  poems.  Taking  final 
of  the  University,  Campbell  reaid 
Downie,  in  the  Highlands,  where  1 
engaged  as  a  private  tutor,  and  ww 
Monody  on  Miss  Broderick;  n  no 
successful  imitation  of  Pope's  "  £!■ 
the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  Lady. 
also  an  "  Elegy,"  which,  shortly 
wards,  did  him  the  good  service  of  tl 
ing  the  interest  of  Dr.  Anderson - 
here,  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
efforts  towards  a  more  lucrative  and  1 
able  calling  than  that  of  a  tutorship, 
the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  aros 
rally  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope  ;  "  f 
turned  to  poetry  for  consolation.  H 
found  the  ori^nal  of  many  discriptioi 
only  of  that  poem,  but  of  those  lAa 
torwards  beautified  his  "  Gertrude," 
passages  alluding  to  "  Green  Albion," 
cblofiy  drawn,  we  are  told,  from  the 
lections  of  Downie  and  Sunipol.    < 
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time  of  the  poet's  after  life  does  he  appear 
to  have  been  in  a  situation  so  favorable 
to  the  enrichment  of  his  imagination,  as 
amid  those  wild  and  romantic  scenes.  His 
jbvorite  hannts,  and  the  farm-house  where 
he  lodged,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  pupil, 
are  thus  described  by  Campbell's  successor 
at  Downie : 

"  On  the  shore  of  that  great  arm  of  the  sea, 
known  as  the  Sound  of  Jura,  and  within  an 
houf  s  walk  Bouthward  of  the  termination  of 
the  canal,  which  connects  the  northern  ex- 
tremity  of  Loch  Fyne  with  that  iSound,  stands 
the  secluded  and  homely  farm  house  of  *  Dow- 
nie.' This  was  the  abode  of  the  Poet  imme- 
diately before  the  publication  of  his  great  work, 
and  it  was  hence  that  he  proceeded— taking 
his  way  on  foot,  by  what  is  now  the  track  of 
the  Crinan  Canal — to  claim  for  himself  that 
distinguished  place  which  he  afterwards  held, 
and  is  likely  long  to  hold,  among  the  most 
highly  gifted  men  of  his  day.^' 

*' On  descending  towards  the  bay  the  visiter 
directs  bis  steps  towards  a  hill  smaller  than  all 
the  rest,  and  rising,  by  a  pleasant  and  gentle 
ascent,  directly  from  the  back  of  the  house. 
The  hill  is  covered,  towards  its  lower  acclivi- 
ties,  by  a  fine,  beautiful  green  sward,  and  near 
the  top  breaks  out  into  rugged  and  sterile  cliffs. 
Its  summit  is  the  point  to  which  any  person 
in  that  locality  will  instinctively  direct  his 
steps,  in  order  to  obtain  an  extensive  command 
of  the  prospect  around  him.  This  was  ^  the 
Poet's  Hill,'  a  favorite  place  of  resort  with 
Campbell.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which, 
at  one  hour  or  another,  he  was  not  to  be  found 
on  its  summit.  From  that  elevation  the  eye 
looks  down  towards  the  beach,  where  consi- 
derable masses  of  rock  bar  all  access  to  the 
coast ;  while  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Sound  of 
Jura,  with  all  its  varying  aspects  of  tempest 
and  of  calm,  stretches  directly  in  front  of^the 
spectator.  The  Island  of  Jura,  *  with  treble 
hills,'  forms  the  boundary'  of  the  opposite 
coast.  Far  southward  the  sea  opens  in  broad- 
er expanse,  towards  the  northern  shore  of  Ire- 
land, which,  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
may  be  faintly  descried.  Northward,  at  a 
much  shorter  distance,  is  the  whirlpool  of 
'  Corrievrecken,'  whose  mysterious  noises 
may  occasionally  be  heard  all  along  the  const. 

"  The  view,  in  all  directions,  wide,  varied 
atid  inleresting,  presents  such  a  wonderful 
combination  of  sea  and  mountain  scenery,  as 
cannot  fail  to  captivate  the  eye  of  the  specta- 
tor, and  ix  itself  indelibly  in  his  memory.  All 
mround  is  now  classic  ground. 

"  On  re-approaching  the  house  of  Downie 
the  visiter  will  remark  a  small  wing  attached 
ao  its  western  side  known  by  the  name  of  the 
*  Aackelor.'    It  ii^  entered  by  an  internal  wood- 


en staircase,  and  consists  of  a  small  apartment 
with  one  window,  and  a  recess  of  sufficient  di- 
mensions to  contain  a  bed.  That  room  was 
at  once  the  private  study,  the  class-room,  and 
dormitory  of  the  Poet.  When  I  last  visited 
the  house — after  an  absence  of  more  than  for- 
ty years — I  found  the  whole  in  nearly  the  same 
condition  in  which  it  was  when  occupied  by 
the  Poet — only  a  different  family  were  then  its 
occupants.  It  was  in  that  room  that  some  of 
the  brilliant  episodes  of  the  *  Pleasures  of 
Hope'  were  brought  into  the  shape  in  which 
they  were  afterwards  presented  to  the  notice, 
an(i  gained  the  unanimous  admiration  of  the 
British  public." 

We  find  him  next  in  Edinburgh,  endea- 
voring to  obtain  literary  employment  from 
the  periodicals,  and  to  find  among  the  book- 
sellers a  purchaser  for  the  copyright  of  his 
Translations  of  Euripides  and  -^schylus  ; 
disappointed  in  which,  he  was  glad  to  ac- 
cept, on  a  very  small  salary,  the  office  of  a 
copying  clerk.  At  length,  his  introduction 
to  tie  author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  British 
Poets,"  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  fortunes. 
The  personal  beauty  of  the  poet,  attracting, 
as  ho  passed  their  windows,  the  admiration 
of  Dr.  Anderson's  daughters,  enquiries 
concerning  him  were  made  of  his  compa- 
nion, Mr.  Park,  who  placed  in  their  hands 
a  copy  of  the  *'  Elegy,"  with  which  the 
Doctor  was  so  well  pleased  as  immediately 
to  invite  the  author  to  his  house. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  Campbell's  first  patron. 
Through  his  recommendation,  Mundcll,the 
publisher,  oficred  the  poet  twenty  pounds 
for  an  abridgment  of  Bryan  Edwards's 
' '  West  Indies. ' '  This  was  a  work  of  time, 
and,  during  its  preparation,  he  wrote, among 
other  lyrics,  that  which,  of  all  others,  be- 
came the  most  widely  popular,  "  The 
Wounded  Hussar."  Its  becoming  a  "  street 
ballad,"  (the  most  convincing  proof  of  its 
popularity,)  was  a  serious  annoyance  to  the 
sensitive  author.  In  latter  years,  judging 
from  the  following  anecdote,  he  felt  dififer- 
ently  : 

"  Coming  home  one  evening  to  my  house  in 
Park  Square,  where,  as  usual,  he  had  dropt 
in  to  spend  a  quiet  hour,  I  told  him  that  I  had 
been  agreeably  detained  listening  to  some 
street  music  near  Portman  Square.  '  Vocal 
or  instrumental  ?'  he  inquired.  *  Vocal :  the 
song  was  an  old  favorite,  remarkably  good, 
and  of  at  least  forty  years'  standing.'  *  Ha  !^ 
said  he — *I  congratulate  the  author,  whoever 
he  is.' — *  And  so  do  I — it  was  your  own  song^ 
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the  Soldier'^s  Dream  :  and  when  I  came  away 
the  crowd  was  still  increasing.^  *  Well — ^  he 
added,  musing,  ^  this  is  something  like  popu- 
larity !'  " 

From  Mundell  Campbell  continued  to 
receive  employment,  but  quite  inadequate 
to  his  expenses,  so  that  he  was  obliged  still 
to  instruct  pupils  in  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
"  In  this  vocation"  he  says  "  I  made  a 
a  livelihood  as  long  as  I  was  industrious. 
But '  The  Pleasures  of  Hope'  came  over 
me.  I  took  long  walks  about  Arthur ''s  seat 
conning  over  my  own  (as  I  thought  them) 
magnificent  lines  ;  and  as  my  '  Pleasures  of 
Hope'  got  on,  my  pupils  fell  off." 

Finding  that  Edinburgh  was  likclv  to 
bo  the  field  of  his  exertions,  Campbell  in- 
duced his  parents  to  remove  there.  "  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope"  was  now  ready  for  the 
press,  but  funds  were  wanting  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  printing.  Mundell  was 
finally  induced  to  purchase  it,  at  what 
some  of  his  friends  considered  a  very  inade- 
quate value.  *'  The  copy-right  of  my 
*  Pleasures  of  Hope,' "  says  Campbell, 
"  worth  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds 
for  life,  was  sold  out  and  out  for  sixty 
pounds  in  money  and  books."  It  must 
be  considered  that,  in  this  estimate,  he  al- 
luded to  an  offer  made  by  a  London  pub- 
lisher three  years  afterward,  when  he  had 
acquired  a  reputation.  Dr.  Irving  remarks, 
very  justly,  that  Mundell  was  not  to  be 
censured  for  illiberality  ;  the  author  being 
an  obscure  young  man,  untried  and  un- 
known as  a  poet.  Moreover,  Campbell's 
publishers  volunteered  to  him,  for  several 
years  afterwards,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds 
on  every  new  edition  of  the  poem  ;  and, 
notwithstanding,  the  very  common  com- 
plaint of  authors  against  such  "  vampires,^^ 
this  is  not  an  unusual  instance  of  book- 
seller's liberality.  A  recent  article  in  the 
"North  British  Review,"  states,  "that 
there  is  hardly  a  publisher  in  London,  how- 
ever "  grasping"  he  may  be,  who  has  not, 
time  after  time,  paid  to  authors  sums  of 
money,  'not  in  the  bond.'  "  Campbell 
was  not  perhaps  more  inclined  than  others 
of  his  profession  to  decry  the  "  Gentlemen 
of  the  Row,"  yet  many  of  his  letters  in- 
dicate a  one-sided  view  of  the  business  of 
publication  ;  true,  he  acknowledges  on  one 
occassion  that  Gerry  was  friendly  beyond 
what  he  had  "  a  right  to  expect,"  and  on 
another  ho  designates  Mr.  Murray  as  "  a 


very  excellent  ffentlemui-like  man — tibeii 
a  bookseller,"  but  the  general  tone  of  his 
feeling  and  expression  towards  pnblishers  is 
complaining  and  harsh.  In  regard  to 
CadcU's  proposition  for  an  edition  of  the 
British  Poets  to  be  edited  jointly  with 
Scott,  Campbell  writes  thns : 

*^  As  to  the  butteraceous  bookseller,  I  have 
no  objections  to  him ;  hot  I  am  sure  I  sboild 
prove  a  so-so  associate  with  3'ou.  I  thooeht 
It  proper,  however,  to  let  you  know  how  far 
I  had  gone  with  the  London  gentry,  lest  they, 
devising  cunningly  to  ask  our  terms  separately, 
should  found  an  over-reaching  bargain.  They 
asked  my  terms  for  thirty  lives,  and  I  ^ve  in 
the  same  estimate  which  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh offered — a  thousand  pounds.  Now,  «r- 
^771  sapienti — they  are  the  greatest  ravens  on 
earth  with  whom  we  have  to  deal — liberal 
enough  as  booksellers  go— but  stilly  you  know, 
raven8,  croakers,  sucxers  of  innocent  blood 
and  living  men's  brains !  .  .  .  One  raaa 
offered  to  stake  his  whole  reputation  on  the 
work  for  £150.  This  was  told  to  me — as  a 
damper  is  thrown  over  muslin  that  Is  going 
to  be  singed—  but  I  still  took  what  Dr.  Ander^ 
son  calls  high  ground,  and  talked  of  a  jCl00(> 
as  a  small  perquisite  for  this  labor.  I  told 
the  bookseller  that  a  reputation  that  was 
staked  so  cheap,  did  not  deserve  to  be  impaled 
— whereat  the  bookman  laughed,' conceiving 
that  it  must  be  wit  as  it  was  a  pun." 

In  a  letter  to  Richardson,  he  complains 
of  finding  the  London  booksellers  prone  to 
insult  all  but  the  prosperous  and  indepen- 
dent, and  says  to  Dr.  Currie,  ^'  I  want  to 
haul  in  from  the  book-selling  tribe  as  many 
engagements  as  possible,  of  such  a  kind  m 
will  cost  me  as  little  lal>or  and  hring  as 
much  profit  as  may  he.  The  plan  I  mein 
is  a  large,  complete,  respectable  collectioB 
of  English  poetry,  of  which  the  compilatioii 
would  cost  me  no  great  effort.  •  •  • 
If  you  know  any  bookseller  in  yonr  plaee^ 
and  possess  an  aristocratic  influence  over 
him,  all  I  wish  is  that  yon  would  drive  kin 
into  this  scheme  !  Although  yon  should 
ruin  him  by  it,  it  is  only  ruining  a  book- 
seller, and  doing  a  benefit  to  a  friend." 

All  this,  though  partly,  perhaps,  said  ui 
jest,  gives  us  a  peep  at  ihe  other  side  of  the 
canvass.  There  is  certainly  a  good  deal 
of  mistaken  opinion  afloat  upon  this  snb- 
jcct,  and  we  cannot  resist  quoting  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  article  before  alluded  to : 

"  The  cautious  publisher  is  the  author's  beft 
friend.  If  a  house  publish  at  their  own  risk  a 
number  of  works  which  they  can  not  sell,  they 
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into  the  Gazette  at  last,  or 
s  of  money  by  works  which 

tVhen  a  publisher  loses  money 
jury  ia  indicted  upon  the  lite- 
The   more  money   he   can 
e  he  can  afford  to 
Vay  for  authorship.     It   is  often  paid  that  the 
authoni  of  successful  works  are  inadequately 
rtwirded  in  prc^rtion  to  their  success;  that 
publisben  make   their   thaugaacls,   white  au- 
Ibors  only  make   their  hundreds.     But  it  is 
forgalten  that  the  profits  of  the  one  successful 
Koik  are  often  only  a  set-off  to  the  losses  in- 
cmreil  by  the  publication  of  half  a  dozen  un- 
umssfal   ones.     If  a  publisher  purchase  a 
DUniaeript  for  JC500,  and  the  work  prove  to 
be  «  '  palpable  hit'  worth  jC^OOO,  it  may  seem 
W  ikat   the  publisher  does   not  share  his 
gUBi  nore  equitably  with  the  author.     With 
regard  to  this  it  ia  to  be  said,  in  the  first  place, 
Oai  he  very   ftequenllj'  daa.     But  we  can 
hardly  admit  that  publishers  are  under  any 
kind  of  obligalian  to  exceed  the  strict  terms  of 
Iheit  contracts.     If  a  publisher  pives  X500  for 
■  Ctfyrif^ht,   expecting   to    sweep   the  same 
amoani  inta  hie  own  enflers,    hut  instead  of 
uakiBg  that  lum,  loses  it  by  the  speculation, 
he  doe*  not  ask   the  author  to   refund — nor 
dciealhe  author  offer  to  do  it.     The  money  is 
in  all  probability  spent  long  before  the  result 
01  ike  rentnre  is  aieertained ;  and  the  author 
*o«ld  be  greatly  surprised  and   greatly  indig- 
nant, if  it  were  hinted  to  him,  even  in  the  most 
delicate  way,  that  the  publisher  having  lost 
pxxiey  bv  his  book,  would  be  obliged  to  tiim  if 
he  voulJ  make  eood  a  portion  ol   the  deficit 
■J  Mnding  a  check  upon  his  bankers. 
.  "  We  repeat,   then,  that  a   publisher  who 
|i'W»  money  by  one  man's  books,  must  make 
"  *F  another's,  or  go  into  the  Gazette.    There 
"^  publisher*  who   trade  entirely  upon  this 
fn^cipie,  which,  indeed,   is  a  kind  of  literary 
^•'■hling.     They  publish   a  dozen  works,  we 
Will  Slippage,  of  which  sis  produce   an  ahso- 
'Ule  losi  ^  four  jUSt  covertheir  expenses;  and 
""■  other  two  realise  a  profit.     The  publisher, 
**peeia]ly  if  he  be  his   own  printer,   may  find 
Inia  a,gu-gf   in  liie  end;  it  may  at   least  just 
***P  him  out  of  the   Bankruptcy  Court,   and 
•"PPly  his  family   with  bread.     But  the  sys- 
.11     can   Bat  be   a  really   advanln^eous  one 
«">er  to  publishers  or  authors.     To  the  latter, 
"«leed,it   is  destruction.     No   inconsiderable 
P".J**QB  of  the  hooks  published  every  year  en- 

"*'  *.  heavy  loss  on  author  or  publisher, 

™'^— iBd  the  amount  of  this  io: 
J  *n,  in  most  instanceB,  as  so 
'!*''*  the  gross  profits  of  the  literary  profes- 
^''-  If  Mr.  Bungay  lose  a  hundred  pounds 
j2^*i»e  poems  of  the  Hon.  Percy  Popjoy,  he 
.y*  %  haadred  pounds  less  to  give  to  Mr.  Ar- 
j^\  Pendennis  for  his  novel.  Insleail  of  pro- 
'^Dg  agsifut  (he  ovei-cauliou  of  publishers. 
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literary  men,  if  they  really  knew  iheit  own  in- 
terests, would  protest  against  their  want  of 
caution.  Authors  have  a  direct  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  publishers.  The  misfortune  of 
authorship  is  not  that  publishers  make  so 
much  money,  but  that  they  make  so  little.  If 
Paternoster  Row  were  wealthier  than  it  it, 
there  would  be  better  cheer  in  Grub  street." 

To  return  from  our  digreeaion.  Camp- 
bcH'e  circle  of  acquaintance  began  now  to 
enlarge.  At  the  bouse  of  Dr.  Anderson, 
he  formed  his  earliest  connections  witb 
oiea  of  lettcrB.  He  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Gillica  and  Henry  Erskine ;  and  was 
much  in  the  family  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
who  introduced  bim  to  the  man  whom  he 
delighted  to  call  bia  "  intellectual  father," 
— Alison,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
work  upon  "  TaBte."  Graham,  author  of 
the  "Sabbath,"  and  Thomas  Brown,  the 
nhiloBopher,  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
him. 

After  disposing  of  his  poem,  he  retained 
the  manuscript  for  revision,  and,  in  bis 
"  Dusky  lodgings,  in  Rose  street,"  begava 
the  strictest  c:iauiination  to  every  line,  and 
closely  analyzed  every  sentiment.  Dr. 
AndersoD,  who  bad  pledged  his  word  to  tfa« 
public  for  its  merits,  was  constaotly  urgiog 
Lim  to  fresh  diligence,  while  his  own  fasti- 
dious taste  at  one  moment  renewed  the  im- 
pulse,  and  at  another  drove  him  to  despair. 
A  joung  painter  in  his  neighborhood,  whose 
room  be  frequently  visited  in  bis  discon- 
tented moods,  endeavored  to  cheer  him  one 
evening,  by  relating  that  a  mutual  friend 
from  Glasgow  had  that  day  expressed  great 
glee  at  seeing,  by  chance,  a  stray  proof- 
sheet  of  the  forthcoming  poem.  Instead 
of  succeeding,  it  only  made  matters  worse. 
"Suppo^ag,"  says  Campbell,  "tbeyt^ould 
siL  find  out,  one  day,  as  I  did  this  morning, 
that  the  thing  is  neither  more  nor  leas  than 
mere  ira*h;  would  not  the  author's  predi- 
cament be  tenfold  worse,  than  if  be  bad 
never  written  a  line  ?  They  mny  well  call 
their  proof-sheets  '■  diviVt  proofs ;^  1  assure 
you,  that,  to-day,  I  could  not  endure  to 
look  at  my  own  work."  On  that  very 
evening,  supping  with  Somcrville,  ''  be 
grew  wildly  merry,"  and  very  readily  took 
up  his  companion'sBuggesUon,  of  becoming 
a  great  man  on  tlio  strength  of  a  single 

The  opening  lines  of  tho  "  Pleasures  of 
Hope"  were  written  last.    Dissatisfied  with 
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ihem,  as  first  written,  Campbell  had  made 
frequent  attempts  at  alteration,  and  as  often 
abandoned  them.  One  morning,  Dr.  xVn- 
derson  called  early,  found  the  poet  in  bed, 
exhausted  by  a  night  of  excitement  and 
labor.  On  a  table,  by  his  side,  entirely  re- 
written, lay  the  manuscript  of  the  admired 
opening,  as  it  now  stands.  It  was  at  length 
announced  to  the  public.  The  author 
touched  most  skilfully  upon  the  subjects  of 
greatest  general  interest ;  he  had  expressed 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  the  poem  was  re- 
ceived as  a  new  and  brilliant  star.  The  public 
seemed  to  realize  the  remark  of  Goldsmith, 
that  "  works  :jf  genius  should  not  be  judg- 
ed from  the  faults  to  be  met  with  in  them, 
but  by  the  beauties  in  which  they  abound,*' 
and  of  the  merits  of  the  poem  there  was 
but  one  opinion.  The  young  poet,  who 
had  tremblingly  awaited  the  aecision,  was 
greatly  elated  by  this  unlocked  for  applause ; 
but  his  own  appreciation  of  the  poem  was 
below  that  of  the  public  voice :  he  felt  that 
his  power  of  production  was  not  equal  to 
his  conception,  and  that  he  had  not  reach- 
ed the  standard  of  his  own  refined  tast<;. 
There  Ls  no  doubt  that  the  poem  was  over- 
rated, and  no  one  was  better  convinced  of 
it  than  the  poet  himself. 

The  episode  of  "  Conrad,"  which,  by  its 
application  to  her  own  and  her  father's 
misfortunes,  touched  the  feelings  and  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  Mad.  de  Stael,*  is, 
for  the  most  part,  ridiculously  obscure  and 
mawkishly  moral.  For  example,  the  stanza 
commencing — 


« 


No  !  not  the  quaint  remark,  &c.' 


What  is  the  sense  of 

"  Step  dame  Nature  every  bliss  recalls 
Fleet  as  the  meteor  o'er  the  desert  falls.'*  ? 

To  the  question, 

"  Say,  can  the  world  one  joyous  thought  bestow 
To  Friendship,  weeping  at  the  couch  of  Wo  1 

We  have  the  answer. 

"  No  !  but  a  brighter  soothes  the  last  adieu, — 
Souls  of  impassioned  mould,  she  speaks  to  you.** 


*  Stockholm,  ce  5  Janvier,  1813. 

Pendant  los  dix  ann^  que  m'ayent  s^par^  do 
rAngletorre,  Monsieur,  lo  Poeme  anglais  qui  m'a 
cause  le  plus  d'^motiou — lo  poem  qui  ne  mo  quit- 
tail  janiaifl — et  que  jo  relisai  sans  cesse  pour  adoucir 
mcs  chagrins  par  I'el^vation  de  I'ame — c'est  Les 
de  I'Esp^rance.  L'^pisode  d'Ellinore,  surtout, 
allait  tellcment  a  moa  cosur,  que  je  pourrais  la 
rolirc  viugt  fuis,  sans  on  afiaibllr  rimproasion . 


A   "brighter"  whaif     The    world? 
Who  "  speaks  to  you  ?" — the  world  ? 

"  Weep  not  she  says  at  Nature's  transieiit  pain." 

But  now  follows  the  redeeming  senti- 
ment, 

"  Congenial  tjnritspart  to  meet  agatn." 

one  of  those  "  golden  lines"  of  which  Dr. 
Beattic  says  "  they  have  become  identi- 
fied with  the  language,  and  familiar  is 
household  words." 

With  consummate  skill  the  poet  has  the 
art  of  finishing  each  paragraph  or  stania, 
as  Pope  and  others  have  done  before  him, 
with  a  forcible  or  brilliant  line  ;  in  his  ad- 
miration of  which,  the  reader  forgets  to 
criticise  what  precedes  it ;  jnst  as  an 
audience  after  witnessing  an  indifferent 
ballet,  or  melo- drama,  are  sent  home  over- 
powered by  the  machinery  of  illuminated 
palaces,  castles  blown  into  the  ur,  or  bril- 
liant ascensions  in  the  clouda. 

Campbell's  genius  was  not  of  the  higli- 
est  order  ;  it  inclined  to  follow  rather  than 
to  lead,  but  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  age, 
and  the  political  excitements  of  the  time 
were  favorable  to  him.  He  knew  that  the 
success  of  the  "Pleasures  of  Hope," 
might  in  part  be  attributed  to  lis  adapta- 
tion to  the  reigning  enthusiasm  in  regard  to 
freedom,  and  partly  to  the  thirst  for  poetry 
consequent  upon  the  dearth  that  had  buc- 
ceeded  the  time  of  Cowper  and  Buns. 
His  greatest  satisfaction  was  perhaps  in 
being  admitted  to  the  familiar  acquaintance 
of  the  same  literary  men  who  had  been  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  Bums  :  these  were 
Mackenzie,  Alison,  Dr.  Gregory,  Stewart, 
and  Playfair  ;  all  of  whom  rccogniied  him 
as  a  poet  of  genius,  worthy  to  succeed  the 
"  inspir  d  peasant." 

CaTupbell  now  "  began  to  be  innted 
out."  His  favorite  song  "  Ye  Gentlemen 
of  England,"  heard  at  a  musical  soiree, 
suggest43d  the  composition  of  his  first  na- 
tional lyric,  "  Ye  Mariners  of  England," 
which  was  not  completed  until  the  year 
afterward,  when  in  Altona,  under  a  feeling 
of  awakened  patriotism,  caused  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  war  with  Denmark,  he 
finished,  and  sent  it  to  Perry  for  the 
"  Morning  Chronicle." 

The  success  of  his  "  Pleasures  of  Hope" 
braced  him  up  to  commence  another  poem ; 
this  was  to  be  an  Epic,  entitled  "  The 
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Q^ueen  of  the  North ;"  butt&oi^h  eiiii;age- 
l»ei)t8  were  entered  into  with  &  publisher, 
»i»d  even  many  of  the  illnstratione  designed 
•ttd  partly  executed,  the  poem  was  never 
ftouhed.  Ho  firet  lateoaed  to  apo&tro- 
f hiie  Edina  from  ship -board  by  moonlight ; 
then  to  bxve  tmnEported  bimaetf,  in  ima- 
poation,  to  the  oastle-h eight,  deeoribing 
the  scenery  visible  from  tiiat  point,  and 
vbatcTer  of  elaedcal  or  romantic  he  could 
eonneot  with  it.  "  One  of  the  places  of 
Mary's  Refuge,"  he  says  "  is  to  be  eeon 
from  the  lop.  Aflor  a  sketch  of  the  mur- 
der-eloset  of  Rizio,  an  episode  on  the  col- 
I^  will  conclude  the  poem." 

Our  Biographer  gives  us  some  Bpeci- 
Bena — estraots  from  the  fragmeut  which 
is  all  that  was  written  of  the  poem ;  bat 
those  do  not  incline  ns  to  aympatiie  in  the 
Doctor's  regret  that  the  theme  waa  discon- 
tinoed. 

With  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his  views 
of  society,  and  acqniring  perhaps  thereby 
•ome  of  that  ease  of  manner,  which  he 
might  feel  to  be  requisite  in  the  more  pol- 
ished circles  into  which  he  was  likely  hence- 
fbrward  to  be  admitted,  Campbell  now 
made  arrangements  to  travel,  and  Germany 
WS8  the  point  where  his  wishes  chiefly 
eentered.  The  literature  of  that  country 
was  be^nnuig  to  he  cultivated  widely  la 
Englknd,  and  he  longed  to  bold  friendly 
Btrnterenoe  with  the  authors  he  admired. 
He  wu  supplied  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  many  eminent  persons,  and  among 
Others  to  the  venerable  Klopstook,  Camp- 
bell's letters  front  Germany  are  tlic  most 
interesting  of  the  collection.  To  bis 
brother  in  Virginia,  he  gives  a  deBcription 
of  the  engagement  which  be  witnessed  in 
tlie  taking  of  Katisbonne  by  the  French. 
*'  It  formed"  he  savs, ''  the  most  int^resdng 
apoch  of  my  life  in  point  of  impressions." 
These  ''  impressions,"  and  the  field  at 
Ingolstadt,  which  he  saw  the  day  after  the 
battle,  strewn  with  the  slain,  produced  the 
eelebnited  poem  of  "  Hohenlindcn,"  which 
hftttle  he  did  not  witness. 

This  winter  be  composed  several  minor 
neoea ;  Ae  firet  which  was  sent  to  the 
Moming  Chronicle  was  "  Lines  on  visiting 
a  scene  in  Argylesbire,"  sketched  during  a 
visit  to  the  paternal  mansion  in  1798,  and 
finished  at  Hamburgh.  He  also  sent  to 
Perry  "The  Soldier's  Dream."  At  Al- 
tona  he  beoame  indmate  with  the  Irish 


I  Refugees,  and  among  tbem  Mr.  Anthony 
MacCann.  "It  was  in  consequence" 
says  Campbell,  "  of  meeting  him  ooe 
evening  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  lonely 
and  pensive,  at  the  thoughts  of  his  situation, 
that  I  wrote  the  "  Exile  of  Erin."  This 
was  sent  to  Perry  and  also  the  "  Ode  t^i 
Content,"  which  indicates  that  the  passion 
for  "  Matilda"  was  of  earlier  date  than 
the  Biographer  asoribes  to  it. 

Campbell  bad  laid  out  a  plan  of  life  for 
himself  aud  his  friend  Richardson  whom  he 
hoped  to  induce  to  join  him  in  a  continen- 
tal tour  to  be  performed  chiefly  on  foot. 
"Nine  months'  journeying,"  he  writes, 
"  in  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  Turkey,  wlU  do.  Then  we  shall  rest 
to  compose  poems,  novels,  and  romances, 
somewhere  or  other."  "  Let  the  place  of 
our  retreat  be  any  where  but  the  North  of 
Germany,  for  that  is  odious.  Salsburg,  or 
Prague,  or  Hungary."  "  The  classios 
shall  be  our  household  Gods  in  summer 
quarters.  Livy,  Virgil — history  aud  poet- 
ry from  their  purest  fountain."  •  •  • 
"  What  a  stock  of  knowledge,  of  conversa- 
tion, of  all  that  is  sacred  and  valuable  to 
the  mind  of  man,  can  we  not  gather  from 
travelling  together  and  alternatelv  resting 
for  years  to  come  !"  Campbell  was  so 
litde  aware  of  the  great  politioal  crisis  at 
hand,  so  little  did  he  suspect  how  soon  ths 
term  of  his  residence  in  Germany  must 
consequently  expire,  that  only  a  few  days 
before  the  English  squadron  appearing  off 
the  Danish  shore,  obliged  him  to  return  in 
haste  to  bis  native  country,  he  addressed 
his  friend  as  follows  : — 

"  We  shall  make  a  tour  with  all  the  inqui- 
BJlive  activity  of  minds  that  wish  to  receive 
new  imp  resHions  lb  em  selves,  and  communicate 
their  efiect  to  others.  We  shall  jot  upon  our 
blotter  the  events  of  the  day,  extend  these 
remarks  at  our  halting  places,  when  wp  lake 
lodgings  in  an;^  of  the  lar^e  (owns.  We  shall 
mine  our  way  inio  librane",  and  pluck  from 
the  shelve.)  every  volume  that  can  instruct  ua 
in  the  curioiiities  of  the  country  which  we 
viail.  The  labor  of  quoting,  transcribing,  ar- 
ranging, moralizing,  shall  be  in  common ;  we 
shall  intersperse  il  with  studs  of  poetry,  and 
Poetry,  ae  I  have  always  maintained,  is  to  be 
indebted  to  art  and  study,  as  well  as  every 
other  pursuit.  Finally,  vre  sball  sell  oui 
copyright  and  pnblish  with  our  joint  names. 

I  I  have  already  meditated  a  jireface — think  of 
this  yourself.  I  lay,  iaM  nigbt,  sleepless  till 
seven  o'clock  in  the  moming,  with  nlliiig  up 
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the  lights  and  shades  of  this  picture,  of  which 
I  give  you  the  outlines  : — \Ve  are  down  at 
Munich  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  the  ex- 
pense, I  vouch  for  it,  need  not,  if  you  will 
deign  to  walk,  exceed  three  pounds  a  piece. 
That  place  is  a  glorions  field  for  curiosity, 
anecdote  and  description.  The  adjacent  sce- 
nery towards  Salzburg;  exceeds  all  the  world } 
and  greatly  sublime,  and  deliciously  verdant 
as  it  is^  you  know,  a  pair  of  poets  uniting  the 
freeborn  rights  of  travellers  to  the  titles  of  fic- 
tion, need  not  hesitate  to  make,  by  a  bold 
dash  of  the  pen,  mountains  larger  than  /?/>, 
and  scenes  finer  than  reality!  But  in  plain 
hodden-grey  truth,  the  scenery  of  these  parts 
needs  only  fidelity  of  description  to  make  tbem 
interesting.  Oh,  John!  what  flourishes  at 
every  romantic  cottage  orerhanging  the  steep 
pathway!  What  lines  of  light  glimmering 
obscurely  on  the  rich  bottom  of  the  valley ! 
What  cataracts  and  precipices,  winding  shores 
and  extensive  plains,  where  the  spires  and  bat- 
tlements of  distant  cities  shine  at  sunset  on  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  horizon  !  Then  Hunga- 
ry !  its  songs,  its  music,  which  we  shall  get 
copied  and  translated  for  our  work.  You 
shall  also  mineralize ;  and  having  discovered 
new  facts  in  the  crystallization  of  minerals,  in 
these  unransacked  quarries,  we  shall  calmly 
sit  down  to  defeat  all  existing  systems  on  the 
subject  ]  and  with  a  two-edged  swonl,  give  the 
death-blow  to  Button's  hell-fire,  and  Kirwan's 
Noah's-Ark-ical  theory !" 

The  first  intelligence  which  greeted 
Campbell's  return  was  that  of  his  father's 
death,  and  with  that  affectionate  generosi- 
ty which  marked  through  life  his  conduct 
towards  his  mother  and  sisters,  he  thence- 
forward shared  with  them  his  scanty  earn- 
ings. An  edition  was  forthcoming  of  the 
"  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  which  the  publish- 
ers had,  with  great  liberality,  permitted 
him  to  publish  on  his  own  account,  by  sub- 
scription :  on  the  strength  of  this  he  con- 
tracted a  loan  to  clear  off  some  family  debts 
which  were  a  source  of  anxiety  to  his  moth- 
er;— a  *' judaic  loan"  he  calls  it,  which 
hampered  his  success  for  a  long  time,  and 
became  doubled  through  the  interest,  be- 
fore he  was  able  to  discharge  it. 

In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  he  was 
introduced,  at  Dugald  Stewart's,  to  Lord 
Minto,  who  encouraged  him  with  promises 
of  patronage  and  success,  and  invited  him 
to  pass  the  ensuing  season  at  his  house  in 
London,  where,  to  avoid  a  sense  of  depend- 
ence, it  was  agreed  that  the  poet  should 
perform  the  service  of  private  secretary. 
The  official  duties  were  light,  the  ^'  poet's 


room"  was  prepared  for  his  eldssiTe  use, 
and  he  was  now  enabled  to  pursue  the  sn^ 
gcstions  of  his  own  mind  without  ohatnic- 
tion.  It  does  not  howeyer  appear  that 
much  was  produced,  in  the  Hterary  way, 
during  tliis  London  winter :  the  time  was 
chiefly  improved  to  enlarge  the  poet's  circle 
of  acquaintance,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  society.  He  enjoyed  a  rerj  de- 
lightful intercourse  with  the  Kemble  &mily 
and  Mrs.  Siddons.  At  Perry's  table  he 
met  many  distinguished  literary  characters, 
and  was  introduced,  according  to  the  biogra- 
pher, by  Lord  Holland,  but  according  to 
Campbell,  by  Mackintosh,  to  ^^  The  King 
of  Clubs," — a  place  dedicated  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  reigning  wits  of  London.  Not- 
withstanding its  brilliancy  and  erudition, 
the  conversation  here  displeased  the  poet 
from  the  fact,  as  he  avers,  that  he  found 
''  all  eager  to  instruct  and  none  willing  to 
be  instructed," — and  very  possibly  also, 
from  the  operation  of  the  same  feelings  be- 
fore alluded  to,  which  overcame  him  at  the 
table  of  Mr.  Longman.  Neyertheless  he 
afterwards  refers  to  these  meetinga  with  a 
kindly  recollection,  and  says,  ^'  I  umg  once 
more  to  behold  those  Knights  of  Literature 
sporting  at  their  jousts  and  tournaments  in 
that  brilliant  circle."  The  society  of  Mr. 
Telford  was  particularly  agreeable  to 
Campbell :  and  so  sincere  and  lasting  was 
this  gentleman's  admiration,  that  at  his 
death,  some  thirty  years  afterwards,  he 
willed  the  poet  a  considerable  legacy. 

This  winter  "  Lochiel"  was  produced, 
respecting  which,  and  the  line  so  frequent- 
ly quoted, 

"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before," 

the  following  anecdote  is  preseryed : 

''  He  had  gone  early  to  bed,  and  still  medi- 
tating on  the  wizard's  "Warning,"  fell  fast 
asleep.  During  the  night  he  suddenly  awoke, 
repeating — 

Events  to  come  cast  their  shadows  before ! 

This  was  the  very  thought  for  which  he  had 
been  hunting  during  the  whole  week.  He 
rang  the  bell  more  than  once  with  increased 
force.  At  last,  surprised  and  annoyed  by  so 
unseasonable  a  peal,  the  servant  appeared. 
The  Poet  was  sitting  with  one  foot  in  the  bed 
and  the  other  on  the  floor,  with  an  air  of  mix- 
ed impatience  and  inspiration.  *  Sir,  are  you 
ill  V  mquired  the  servant.  » 111 !  never  better 
m  my  life.    Leave  me  the  candle,  and  oblige 
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ne  witb  m  enp  of  tea  as  aoon  as  posBible.' 
He  then  started  to  bis  feet,  scizeit  hold  of  the 
pen,  and  wrote  Ao\ta  the  ■  happy  thooght ;' 
out  u  be  wrote,  cban);ed  the  worija  'events 
1o  come,'  into  coming  events.,  u  it  now  slandE 
in  Ihe  text.  Looking  to  his  watch,  be  ohscrr- 
ed  that  it  was  two  o'clock ! — the  right  hour 
for  a  poet's  dream  ;  and  over  hid  '  cup  of  tea' 
be  completed  the  first  sketch  of  Lochiel." 

"  Wlut  a  grand  idea ! "  said  Scott  to 
Waahinglon  Irving,  ia  allaaioD  to  this  re- 
markable line ;  "  it  is  a  noble  thougbt,  and 
Bobl;  expressed."  •  •  •  •' He  left 
oat  several  fine  lines  in  Lochiol,  but  1  got 
him  to  restore  tbem." 

One  passage  of  wbich  Campbell  seetna 
himself  to  have  regretted  the  omissioD,  is 
(he  following : 

Wbiari — I  tell  thee  fon  donth-loiing  raven  shall 
hold 
nil  feait  on  Ibe  field,  ere  the  quany  bo  cold  ; 
And  the  pall  of  his  wioga  o'er  CuUoduD  aliall 

Eznlting  10  co*er  the  blood  of  the  brave." 

This  is  fine  and  powerful ;  but  with  re- 
gard to  its  admission  we  should  demur. 
The  mere  aifutio*  to  the  raven,  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  poem,  suggesting,  —  not  des- 
cribing,— is  far  more  Bublimo. 

"  For  the  blackness  of  sshea  shall  mark  where  it 

■tood. 
And   a  wild  mother  Kream  o'er  her  famishing 

How  mtich  more  effective  this  intimation 
of  the  raven  than  the  descriptive  passage. 

This  poem,  with  tjiat  of  "  Hohoalia- 
den,"  which  appeared  at  the  same  time, 
fnllj  suataining  the  author's  reputation, 
enoourafed  his  friends  to  hope  that  he 
might  giTo  a  fuller  sweep  to  his  genius, 
•nd  exert  his  powers  to  attempt  something 
on  a  grand  scale,  which  should  fulfil  the 
public  expectation.  But  tbo  &ct  was,  that 
adrantagcous  as  in  many  respects  was  his 
residence  in  the  famUj  of  Lord  Minto,  he 
never  felt  quite  at  ease  there.  Ennui  often 
overpowered  the  spirit  of  poetry,  and  bo 
declared  himself,  after  writing  "  Lochiel," 
to  have  lost  both  the  facaltj  and  the  incli- 
nation. The  fashionable  aristocracy  was  a 
new  world  to  him.  He  felt  cold  iu  the  at- 
mosphere around  "  that  little  thing,  caUcd 
gvolify."  He  considered  the  coDvcrsation 
of  Lord  Mmto'a  guests  "  not  worth  covet- 
ing," and  remarks,  that  "  the  human  mind 
at  a  oerlaia  elevation  of  rank  grows  more 
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I  barren  than  the  summit  of  the  Alps  and 
Appenines."     The  secret  of  all  this  may, 

I  perhaps,  be  found  in  a  subsequent  confes- 
sion, "  Pride  and  shyness  are  always  spar- 
ring in  my  inside." 

I  Campbell  nndervalued  prose  composi- 
tion.    Kctuminc  to  Edinburgh,  he  spent 

I  much  time  in  writing  what  he  t«rms  "  in- 

[  glorious  articles  in  prose,"  for  on|Edinbuigh 
booksclicr,  and  edited  an  edition  of  some 
Greek  tragedies.  In  writing  bis  oontinua- 
tion  of  Smollct'a  History,  such  waa  hiB 
apprehension  of  "  losing  etute,"  in  the 
descent  from  lofty  rhyme  to  mere  historical 
compilations,  that  ho  bound  his  employers 
to  secrecy.  To  his  friend,  Richardson,  he 
confesses  the  weakness  ;  acknowledgiog  his 
reluctance  and  its  cause ;  but  to  Lord 
Minto  he  says,  "/Aecowy«wo(tff»"  was  in- 
sufficient to  induce  him  to  put  his  name  to 
the  work,  and  adds,  "  I  feel  interested  even 
to  Mt?iutiasm  in  my  undertaking."  This 
is  not  the  only  instance  afforded  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Ir^ngliah  system  of  patronage 
to  lower  the  standard  of  independence  and 
truth  among  authors. 

The  following  winter,  residing  with  Mr. 
Telford  in  London,  Campbell  wrote  his 
*'  Historical  Annals,"  and  attended  to  the 
new  edition  of  his  poems.  He  had  got  in- 
to an  expensive  mode  of  life,  and  bad  not 
the  means  to  support  it.  He  hod  no  de- 
finite aim,  and  was  looking  anxiotisly  for 
tome  change,  he  scarce  knew  what.  The 
quarto  edition  at  length  appeared,  and  was 
profitable  to  him.  It  contamcd  new  poems 
and  was  widely  circulated,  though  it  was 
the  seventh  cuitjon.  Its  sale  enabled  the 
author  to  shake  off  pecuniary  difSculties, 
and  to  think  of  getting  married.  If,  how- 
ever, the  "  ehcruh  content"  was  written 
in  Germany,  three  years  before,  it  was  not 
"in  the  course  of  t&i»  summer"  that 
Campbell  first  fell  in  love  with  hia  cousin, 
Matilda  Sinclair."  Be  this  as  it  may, 
they  were  married,  despite  tho  substanlial 
objections  aupgested  by  the  worldly  wisdom 
of  the  young  ladies  father.  She  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

"  Such  was  the  striking  character  of  Miss 
Sinclair's  features  and  expression,  that  in 
whatever  society  she  appeared,  she  nas  sure 
to  command  attention.  Happening  to  be  at 
the  Opcr^in  Paris  wilh  her  Drotber,  in  1802, 
and  weanng  a  turban  and  feather — her  favor- 
ite head-dress — (be  Turkish  ambassador,  who 
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sat  in  the  opposite  loge^  was  so  captivated  by 
her  appearance,  that  he  sent  his  secretary  to 
inquire  of  one  of  the  company  who  sat  next 
her,  who  that  *  dame  si  distinguee^  was  ?  and 
having  ascertained  that  she  was  a  Scotch 
lady,  he  declared  that*  he  had  s^en  nothing 
so  beautiful  in  Europe.'  Her  features  had 
much  of  a  Spanish  cast ',  her  complexion  was 
dark,  her  figure  spare,  graceful,  and  below  the 
middle  size.  She  had  great  vivacity  of  man- 
ners, energy  of  mind,  a  sensibility — or  rather 
irritability — which  often  impaired  her  health ; 
with  *  dark  eyes,  which,  when  she  smiled,  or 

fave  way  to  any  mental  emotion,  threw  over 
er  features  an  expression  of  tender  melan- 
choly." 

Here  then  was  the  expected  "  change." 
Life  now,  for  a  time,  put  on  new  and  bril- 
liant colors ;  but,  though  ''  Matilda"  was 
bis,  he  could  not   ''part  with  ambition" 
nor  resign  his   "  gay  nopes"  at  the  moss- 
covered  shrine  of  Content.     He  did  not 
enter  the  marriage  state  without  a  full  sense 
of  its  responsibilities,  but  it  was  hard  to 
learn  the  secret  of  economizing  himself  or 
his  money.     His  vital  energies  were  often 
exhausted  under  the  pressure  of  an  en- 
forced effort  to  redeem  the  hours  of  health 
which  he  had  wasted.     He  had  yet  to  learn 
liow  he   could  profitably  tax  his  powers. 
'^  Such"  he  writes,  "  is  the  effect  of  matri- 
mony !     I   verily  believe   it  has  changed 
mc  like  the  aurifying  touch  of  Midas,  from 
dross  to  gold.     Last  summer  I  was  an  idle 
dog  ;  this  summer  I  am  a  sober  industrious 
man,  working  for  my  wife  and  family  twelve 
hours — composing  nearly  a  sheet  a  day, 
Alas,  not  poetrv — but  humble  anonymous 
prose.  Destinea  to  face  the  world  unclaim- 
ed, unnamed,  like  a  babe  in  the  foundling 
hospital."      Again,   a  few  months   later, 
"  I  have  a  little  too  much  industry  ;   for 
the  constant  consciousness  of  what  I  have 
now  to  answer  for,  beats  an  alarm-bell  in 
my  heart  whenever  I  detect  myself  indo- 
lent."    *     •     •     "A  wife  and  a  boy  in 
the  box,  are  strong  temptations  to  accept 
of  any  situation  that  offers  sure  support. 
The  woods  of  Botany  Bay  were  preferable 
to  uncertainty?'^     This  was  in  allusion  to 
the  vacancy  of  the  Regent's  chair  pn  the 
University  of  Wilna,  for  which   he  had 
sent  in   his  name    as  a    candidate,  but 
unsuccessfully  as  it  afterward  proved. — 
Notwithstanding  the   complaint  of  "  too 
much  industry,"  Campbell  gave  so  little 
to  the  public  at  this  time  that  it  was 


evident  he  must  have  discarded  in  the 
morning  what  he  wrote  at  night.  It  was 
this  and  his  ''  eternal  chiselii^"  that  has 
caused  him  to  be  considered  a  slow  writer. 
In  fact  he  composed  rapidly — ^the  "  biogra- 
phy" sayis ''  a  sheet  a  day"  but  this  is  al- 
most beyond  belief. 

A  difficulty  with  the  publisher  to  whom 
he  had  contracted  for  the  "annals,"  be- 
came a  source  of  much  uneasiness.  The 
fault  seems  to  have  been  on  the  author's 
side,  and  his  friends  had  great  difficulty  in 
effecting  the  reconciliation  which  was  pe- 
culiarly essential  to  him.  In  a  letter  to 
Richardson,  he  alludes  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  these  circumstances  on  his  health, 
complaining  of  broken  night  rest  and  feTer- 
ish  days ;  this  affords  the  first  insight  to 
"  certain  habits"  respecting  which  the  bio- 
grapher, up  to  this  point,  carefully  aYoi< 
any  allusion.  A  dreadfiiil  fluctuation  he 
tween  stupor  and  feverish  excitation,     * 

•     •    "  I  have  been  too  much  confine 
this  year  past,  and  the  the  medicines  whicX 
I  have  used  have  undone  my  nerves.^' 
Again — "  I  have  secured  a  good  store  of 
Port  wine  ;  and  yet,  I  assure  jou,  by  the 
order  of  my  physician,  and  from  better  mo- 
tives, I  have  laid  aside  every  propensity  to 
take  one  glass  more  than  does  me  goody 
This  was  probably  true,  but   there  is  no 
doubt,  that  if  the  propensity  was  laid  aside 
for  a  time,  if  was  afterward  renewed. 

At  Michelmas,  this  year,  (1804)  Camp- 
bell removed  with  his  family  to  Ljdenham, 
where  he  resided  seventeen  years.  Dr. 
Bcattie  thus  describes  the  Poet's  domicile. 
"  It  stood  on  a  gentle  eminence ;  it  consist- 
ed of  six  rooms,  two  on  each  floor,  theSattio 
story  of  which  was  converted  into  a  private 
stuoy.  From  this  elevation  however,  he  was 
often  compelled,  during  the  summer 
months  to  descend  for  change  of  air,  to  the 
parlor  ;  for  in  the  upper  study,  to  use  his 
own  words,  he  ^'  felt  as  if  inclosed  within 
a  hotly  seasoned  pie."  •  •  *  "  With 
its  green  jalousies,  white  palings,  and  sweet 
scented  shrubs  and  flowers  covering  the 
little  area  in  front,  it  had  an  air  of  cheer- 
ful seclusion  and  comfort  which  harmonized 
with  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  its  gentle  in- 
mates !"  Dear  Doctor !  He  takes  the  de- 
light in  all  this  of  a  little  girl  arranging 
her  baby-house  and  fitting  her  dolls  wiu  it. 

His  fame  having  preceded  him,  Camp- 
bell was  warmly  received  at  Lydenham, 
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tatdj  notwitlistailding  01  health  and  some 
tonible  familf  affliotioiu  during  his  long 
residence  there,  he  had  "  bright  intervals" 
oa  which  he  ever  aftcrinirdB  looked  back 
mth  pleasure.  But  tboagh  Sydenham 
was  the  birth-place  of  "  Gertrude,"  and 
'  "  O'CoQaer'a  child,"  there  is  do  great  sa- 
lufaotion  in  a  review  of  that  portion  of  the 
poet's  life.  Seventeen  of  his  beat  yean 
oi^ht  to  have  been  more  productive. 
"  There  he  is,"  said  Jeffrey  to  Washington 
fcying,  "  cooped  up  in  Sydenham,  aimmer- 
ing  his  biuns  to  serve  np  a  little  dish  of 
poetry,  instead  of  pouring  oat  a  whole  cal- 
tron." 

His  Bsntimental  mt«rcoarse  and  correa- 
pondenoe  with  the  Mayos,  remmd  us  of 
Cowper  and  his  female  worahippers ;  but 
&r  enough  removed  was  the  eleeant  leisure 
of  Cowper's  retirement  from  the  toilsome 
and  anxious  houre  which  alternated  with 
poor  Campbell's  enjoyments.  Beiddcs  his 
own,  he  luid  his  mother's  establishment  at  ' 
Edinburgh  to  provide  for,  and  to  meet  I 
these  demands  he  continued  to  make  liter- 
arj  eng^ments  both  in  prose  and  verse  ;  ! 
eompilation,  abridgement ; — any  thing  ho  ' 
eoold  obtain ;— translations  and  other  mat- 
ter for  the  "  Star  "  newspaper,  and  papers 
toi  the  "Philosophical  Msgaaine."  He 
wrote  dosgedly — without  the  right  atimu* 
Ins  : — onlj  oooasionally  he  felt  tno  beating 
of  the  poetical  vein, — "  Lord  TJllin's 
Daughter,"  "The  Turkish  Lady,"  and 
"  The  StJdier's  Dream"  were  revised  and 
finished  during  the  second  year,  also  the 
"  Battle  of  Copenhagen,"  in  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  imitated  the  plain  strong 
Rtyle  of  Drayton,  in  the  "  Battle  of  Agin- 
oourt."  This  Poem  of  twenty-seven  slan- 
su,  was  aflerwards  reduced  to  eight,  and 
published  as  it  now  stands, — the"Battle 
of  the  Baltio."  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter 
Soott,  we  have  the  original,  and  also  the 
fltsb  idea  of  the  "  Specimens  of  the  British 
Foeta."  In  this  he  applied  to  Scott  for 
raoh  literary  aid  as  one  friend  may  fairly 
'  aak  of  another;  desiring  him  to  mark  such 
paseages  in  Chatterton  as  he  should  deem 
BoitaUe,  and  to  request  of  Erskine  to  read 
Fftlooner's  "  Shipwreck,"  and  give  report 
of  Ae  best  passages.  "I  am  wading 
through  oceans  of  poetry"  he  says  "  whore 
not  a  fish  is  be  caught."  The  negotiations 
for  nuiting  his  name  with  that  of  Scott, 
which  finally  fisU  through  on  account  of 
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[  "  thediS'erenceofterm8"witbthebook-sel- 
lers,  was  a  great  disappointment ;  in  which 
state  of  mind  ho  again  addressed  Sir 
Walter. 

"I  trusted  to  Longman  and  Bees' letting  yon 
know,  as  was  their  duty,  the  result  of  the  ne- 
gotiation respecting  the  'Poets;'  they  have 
:  been  dilatory,  I  understand.  It  is  ]irobable, 
I  however,  that  Mr.  Eees,  being  in  Scotland, 
would  bring  the  story  along  with  him — a  story 
disgraceful  even  to  booksellers.  They  have 
taken  Alexander  Chalmers  into  keeping  for 
300/,  to  perform  this  lank,  I  expected  lo  nave 
I  tilled  (his  ensuine  winter  with  the  pleasing 
task  of  co-operating  with  a  friend — and  a 
friend  of  proud  fame — in  writing  the  lives  and 
characters  of  our  Bards,  Poor  Bards!  you 
are  all  ill-used,  even  after  death,  by  those 
who  have  lived  on  your  brains.  And  now, 
having  acoopeiJ  out  tbose  brains,  they  drink 
out  of  them,  like  Vandals  out  of  the  t-kulls  of 
the  starved  and  slain,  served  up  by  the  Gothic 
Ganyinede,  Alexander  Chalmers, 

"To  drop  metaphor,  my  dear  Friend,  I  have 
winter  approaching,  and  all  the  happiness  I 
built  on  this  employment  is  gone  I  1  hope  I 
shall  soor.  have  out  a  volume  of  fugitive 
pieces,  and  I  have  several  pieces  of  poetry  on 
the  stocks  ;  but  1  have  been  worn  by  pain  and 
sickness,  far  beyond  the  power  of  poetry,"  • 
•  •  "I  can  now  cherish  no  hopes  of 

any  agreeable  undertaking,  unless  your  ex- 
tensive influence  over  Constable,  or  some  of 
the  Edinburgh  trade,  can  chalk  out  some  plan 
of  which,  as  in  the  last  intended,  I  ^could  be 
your  coadjutor.  It  is  for  this  purpose  [  write 
to  you.  Your  extensive  thoughts  have  gone 
over  so  many  subjecls,  thalthere  are  probably 
several  great  works  (of  prose  I  mean)  in  your 
view:  and  in  some  of  these  it  might  happen 
that  the  exertion  of  my  industry  might  be  em- 
ployed under  your  banners.  Under  the  gen- 
eral fits  of  pam  or  debility,  to  which  I  have 
been  for  sometime  subject,  I  am  utterly  unfit 
for  any  p/ai(rti(  exercise  of  the  imagination  j 
but,  having  learnt  the  great  art  of  sitting  so 
many  hours  a  day  at  my  desk — every  day 
thai  I  am  not  positively  overcome  wilh  sick- 
ness—I  know  1  can  now  trust  much  to  my 
industry.  The  great  difficulty  is  breaking 
propo.sals  to  those  who  are  unfortunately  the 
only  patrons  of  literature.  I  am  no  match  for 
them.  They  know  the  dependence  of  my  for- 
tune, and  they  avail  themselves  of  it.  Long- 
man &  Rees  have  engaged  me  to  write  a 
small  collection  of  Specimens  of  Scottish  Po- 
etry, and  affix  a  Glossary,  wilh  notices  of  two 
or  three  lives.  .  .  .  meagrely  and  miserably 
cramped  down  to  a  most  pitiful  thing.  Vet, 
having  lost  every  nerve  of  application  to  the 
poetical  pieces  [  was  going  on  with,  I  took 
this  in  hand  because  it  was  compatible  with 
27 
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the  state  of  health  and  spirits,  which  are  the 
thermometers  of  my  poetry.  The  selection 
is  a  matter  of  taste,  not  of  historical  or  anti- 
quarian illustration.  I  think  I  have  the 
sources  of  the  work  pretty  clearly  before  me ; 
but  1  shall  not  consider  myself  safe,  till  I 
have  from  you — if  you  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  note  them  down — a  list  of  the  best 
compilations  of  Scottish  poetry  which  you 
would  recommend.  I  have  finished  the  few 
slight  sketches  of  lives  which  are  to  accom- 
pany the  Poems,  viz..  Burns,  Ramsay,  Fergu- 
son. As  for  the  two  last,  perhaps  you  will 
say  I  am  chronicling  small  beer.  I  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  send  you  my  little  volume  of 
originals  in  a  few  weeks.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  friend,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"TuoMAs  Campbell." 

Lockhart,  thinks  the  public  had  no  tri- 
vial compensation  for  the  failure  of  this 
project,  in  Campbell's  "  Specimens  of 
English  Poetry." 

About  this  time,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Charles  Fox,  and  through  the  in- 
terest of  Lord  Minto  and  others,  Campbell 
received  a  pension  of  i2200  per  annum. 
This  was  however,  only  ttie  nominal 
amount :  by  reductions  of  taxes  &c.,  it  was 
in  reality  simk  to  iB168  per  annum.  The 
state  of  his  health  was  such,  that  he  regarded 
the  pension  as  his  only  defence  from  pre- 
mature dissolution,"  enabling  him  to  fol- 
low the  recommendation  of  his  physicians 
to  go  to  the  sea-side.  The  improved  state 
of  his  circumstances  gradually  restored  the 
tone  of  his  mind  and  shortly  afterward,  was 
written  the  first  sketch  of  "  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming."  He  was  now  able  to  turn  his 
mind  to  more  congenial  pursuits.  The 
new  poem  was  in  progress,  when  he  had 
the  misfortime  to  lose  one  of  his  warmest 
friends,  Mr.  Mayow, — the  original  of  his 
"  Albert."  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Mayow  we 
find  the  stanza  nearly  the  same  as  it  after- 
ward appeared  in  the  poem. 

*'  The  verses  I  have  transcribed.  They  will 
not  have  the  least  value,  unless  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  written  be  ex- 
plained. They  relate  directly  and  solely,  in- 
deed, to  the  most  venerable  of  mankind  ;  they 
were  written  from  the  contemplation  of  his 
character— from  the  impulse  which  his  benign 
and  beautiful  countenance  occasioned;  but 
they  were  not  applicable  as  the  testimony  of 
my  veneration  for  him,  which,  in  justice  to 
my  own  feelings,  and  in  justice  to  his  inesti- 
mable memory,  I  wish  to  give  to  the  world  as 
exclusively  his  tribute.  That  must  be  the 
task  of  another  hour. 


*^The  case  is,  I  was  engaged,  about  the 
time  of  the  afflicting  intelligence,  in  a  poem, 
where  a  character  such  as  his  is  one  of  the 
most  important :  the  description  of  serenity  in 
mature  life — of  that  composure  which  is  not 
the  result  of  indifference,  but  of  the  fire,  fervor, 
and  sensibility  of  earlier  life,  subdued  and 
sweetened  by  reflection.  Such  were  the  traits 
which  I  thought  I  saw  in  his  countenance. 
His  mouth  most  peculiarly  appeared  to  me  to 
indicate  extreme  sensibility )  his  front  seemed 
to  have  the  stamp  of  a  proud  and  delicate 
sense  of  honor,  wnich,  I  may  speak  freely, 
must  have  made  his  feelings  in  youth  vehe- 
ment, and  strongly  determined  to  their  objects. 
But  in  his  age,  1  think  I  see  him  smiling  oi 
this  world  with  love  for  all  that  deserved  hi 
love,  and  with  pity  for  [all  who  deserved  i 
not : — 

**  How  reverend  was  that  face,  serenely  aged 
Undimm'd  by  weaknesB,  shade,  or  tuiliid  ire ! 
Where  all  but  kindly  fervors  were  aaBuaged ; 
Such  was  the  most  beloved,  the  gentlest  sire: 
And  though,  amidst  that  calm  of  thought  entire, 
Some  high  and  haughty  features  might  display 
A  soul  impetuous  onech — ^twas  earthly  fire 
That  fled  Composure's  intellectual  ray. 
As  Etna's  fires  grow  dim  before  the  rising  day."* 

There  b  also,  in  another  letter,  a  hint  tbat 
one  of  the  daughters  of  this  gentleman  sat 
for  "  Gertrude,"  herself.  To  the  comple- 
tion of  the  annals  he  still  felt  himBelf 
bound ;  and  he  relieved  the  tedium  of  the 
labor  by  going  into  convivial  company, 
which  tended  towards  the  growth  of  habits 
little  accordant  with  the  high  standard 
of  which  he  was  giving  a  solemn  earnest 
in  his  poem.  Of  Gertrude  he  began  to  en- 
tertain sanguine  hopes.  He  says,  ''  I  have 
given  some  touches  of  my  best  kind,  to  the 
Second  Part."  "  I  feel  a  burning  desire 
to  add  some  sweet  and  luscious  unes  at 
certain  parts  of  "  Gertrude."  "  Be  not 
alarmed  ;  I  know  and  see  distinctly, — most 
distinctly — what  I  have  to  do  with  the 
poem .  I  feel  at  the  prospect  of  these  new 
touches,  unbounded  delight.'*  He  then 
beseeches  Mr.  Richardson  "  never  to  show 
these  vain  and  conceited  expressions."  A 
request,  which  if  not  in  this  instance,  cer^ 
tainly  in  some  others  of  an  earlier  date, 
where  the  innermost  recesses  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  poet's  heart  are  laid  bare  to 
his  Mend,  should,  in  better  faith,  have  been 
complied  with:  we  allude  more  particu- 
larly to  his  first  letters  from  Germany. 


»  See  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming :"    Part   ItL, 

Stanza  8th. 
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The  **  Specimens,"  were  still  going  on ; 
it  was  a  work  peculiarly  suited  to  his  taste 
and  his  ahility.  The  following  letter  upon 
the  subject  will  be  road  with  interest : — 

•^  I  trust  in  God  and  good  books,  that  I  shall 
nake  the  work  at  once  entertaining,  and  fully 
ffaught  with  information.  Having  full  con- 
fidence in  my  own  internal  resources  to  say  a 
good  deal  of  Endish  Poetry,  which  has  not 
yet  been  said,  and  equal  confidence  in  those 
external  resources,  I  nope  to  make  the  narra- 
tive and  biographical  part  as  accurate,  as  the 
critical  and  illustrative  part  will^  I  trust,  be 
original  and  amusing. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  a  selection  of  all 
the  genuine  English  Poetry  that  can  be  con- 
densed within  reasonable  bounds,  with  literary 
and  biographical  dissertations  prefixed  to  each 
of  the  poets.  I  shall  admit  no  specimen  that 
is  not  of  either  already  acknowledged  excel- 
lence, or  of  such  excellence  as,  it  hitherto 
unnoticed,  I  may  be  able  to  vindicate  and 
point  out.  There  is  much  excellent  poetry  in 
our  language  which  no  collector  has,  to  this 
day,  had  the  good  sense  to  insert  in  any  com- 
pilation ;  and  there  Is  a  considerable  portion 
which  is  either  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  more 
tasteful  readers,  or  known  and  admired  among 
individuals  only,  and  never  rescued  from  neg- 
lect by  any  popular  notice.  The  men  of  taste 
seem  to  keep  those  admired  passages,  like 
mistresses^  for  their  own  insulated  attachment. 
I  wish  to  see  them  brought  before  the  public 
for  general  admiration.     Did  I  ever  speak  to 

?ou  of  some  valuable  passages  in  Crashaw  ? 
'hese  are  specimens  of  the  neauties  I  allude 
to,  which  it  is  obvious  that  Milton  had  warm- 
ed his  genius  with,  before  he  wrote  his  Para- 
dise L(^t.  Among  these  is  the  soliloquy  r/ 
Lucifer : — 

'Art  thoa  not  Locifor  1  he  to  whom  the  droves 
Of  stars  that  gild  the  mom  in  cJiarge  m  ere  given  1 

The  Qimbleat  of  tho  lightning- wiiigtvi  loves, 
The  fairest,  and  tlie  first-bora  aniile  of  Heaven  7 

Look,  in  what  pomp  tho  mistress-planet  moves. 
Reverently  circled  hj  the  lesser  seven  ; 

Such,  and  so  rich  ths  flames  that  from  thine  eyes 

Oppressed  the  com^non  people  of  the  skies  .  .  .' 

**  And,  in  another  place : — 

•  What,  (ho*  I  missed  my  blow  ?  yet  I  strack  high. 
And  tc  dare  somothiag,  is  some  victory.' 

"One  sees  here  the  line— 

*  Which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge,' 

''and  Milton,  I  think  it  can  be  proved,  saw 

this  in  English,  although  it  is  a  translation. 
♦  ♦  «  «  « 

"  Well — ^I  have  digressed  too  far.  In  the 
biographical  part,  it  is  quite  evident  that  to  be 
accurate;  and  to  enter  with  simple  interest  into 


the  short  story  of  each  poet,  is  quite  sufficient 
for  my  object.     Instead  of  branching  out  to 
discover  creeks  and  streamlets  in  the  tide  of 
their  history,  I  shall  content  myself  with  the 
true  course  of  the  stream.     I  shall  leave  to 
antiquaries,  for  instance,  to  discover  the  exact 
number  of  Milton^s  house  in  Bunbill-fields; 
I  shall  reserve  my  full  strength  of  research  for 
the  true  appreciation  of  his  powers  as  a  poet ; 
of  the  state  in  which  he  found  our  poetical 
language,  and  of  the  influence  which  he  be- 
queathed to  it ;  I  speak  of  this  as  a  thing  to 
be  done,  although  i  have  much  done  already. 
I  give  Milton  as  a  specimen  of  what  I  mean 
to  do  with  the  great  poets  from  Chaucer  down- 
wards ;  because  you  know,  to  a  tittle,  how  far 
I  am  acquainted  with  Milton.    The  poets  pre- 
ceding Milton,  and  after  Spenser,  are  numer- 
ous ',  I  mean  to  treat  them  differently.    A  man, 
or  rather  a  god,  like  Milton,  is  to  be  described 
in  all  his  attributes,  as  a  great  unity.     Those 
minor  beings  are  to  be  classed,  male  and  fe- 
male, according  to  their  tribes.  I  shall  endeav- 
or, with  as  much  industry  as  I  can  employ,  to 
analyze  them  individually,  like  a  natural  his- 
torian I  and  then  attempt  as  much  philosophi- 
cal generality  as  possible.    I  mean  to  class 
them  in  groups,  as  one  should  class  the  Words- 
worths  and  Darwins  of  (he  present  day.    This 
classifying  labor  must  apply,  however,  more 
particularly  to  the  older  poets.     We  know  suf- 
ficient of  the  latter  poets,  and  we  live  too  near 
them  to  need  such   arrangements,  or  indeed, 
without  prejudice,  to  be  able  to  arrange  them 
in  any  but  a  consequent  order." 

In  the  summer  of  1809  "  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming"  appeared;  and  the  extent  of 
the  author's  already  acquired  celebrity  was 
evinced,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  its  reception. 
Jeffrey  foresaw  its  prosperity :  in  a  letter 
to  the  author  he  expressed  froely  his  opinion 
of  its  faults  and  merits.  "  Many  of  your 
descriptions"  he  says,  "  come  nearer  to  the 
tone  of  the  '  Tho  Castle  of  Indolence,* 
than  any  succeeding  poetry,  and  the  pathos 
is  more  graceful  and  delicate.  But  there 
arc  faults  too,  for  which  you  must  be  scold* 
ed.  It  is  too  short, — not  merely  for  the 
delight  of  tho  reader — but  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  story,  and  for  giving  full 
effect  to  the  scenes.  It  looks  almost  as  if 
you  cut  out  largo  portions  of  it,  and  filled 
up  the  gaps  very  imperfectly."  Jeffrey 
objects  farther,  that  "  nothing  is  said  of 
the  early  love,  and  of  the  childisb  plays  of 
the  pair,"  and  "nothing  of  their  parting 
and  the  effects  of  separation  on  each."  It 
is  doubtless  an  easy  matter  to 

"^  Give  receipts  how  poems  should  be  madot" 
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but  we  must  beg  leave  to  opine  that  had 
Gertrude  been  composed  after  Jeflfrey's 
receipt,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  the 
"  children's  plays,''  it  would  have  argued 
poverty  and  want  of  power  in  the  poet.  It 
was  the  fault  of  Wordsworth  and  other 
poets  of  that  day  to  dwell  upon  subjects 
not  sufficiently  dignified,  but  it  was  never 
80  with  Campbell,  his  subject  and  his  sen- 
timents were  serious ;  and  they  placed 
him  high  in  rank  among  those  who  contri- 
buted to  purify  and  elevate  the  public 
taste  above  the  meritricious  school  of  the 
preceeding  century. 

In   the  tender  and  delicate  passion  of 

Waldegrave  and    Gertrude^  Campbell's 

genius  is  exquisitely  developed,  and  any 

additional    touches    would   have    marred 

rather  than  improved  the  delineation. 

When  Campbell  drank  with  an  honest 
thirst  at  the  sacred  fountains,  he  imbibed 
health  and  vigor  ;  but  when  from  any  less 
natural  or  spontaneous  impulse,  the  result 
was  different.  Fresh  from  the  perusal  of 
the  ancient  classlos,  and  filled  with  their 
beauty,  he  sought,  in  his  earlier  poem,  to 
model  himself  upon  their  stately  elegance  ; 
and  in  so  doing,  lost  the  earnestness  of  his 
own  nature,  and  produced  the  effective 
rather  than  the  true.  Without  that  effort, 
"Gertrude"  is  the  more  purely  classic, 
both  in  style  and  in  the  unity  with  which 
the  entire  action  illustrates  the  pervading 
sentiment  of  Love.  The  former  poem  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  feelings  through  elocu- 
tion,— the  latter  through  tenderness  and 
passion.  The  thoughts  are  not  less  glow- 
ing nor  the  imagery  less  poetic  in  the 
"Pleasures  of  Hope,"  but  they  lack  the 
silver  cord  of  continuity  which  holds  toge- 
ther the  pearly  and  delicate  beauties  of 
"  Gertrude."  The  first  passages  of  both 
were  re-wrought  with  long  and  patient 
elaboration,  and  sometimes  over  polished. 
"  Write,"  said  Jeffrey,  "one  or  two  things 
without  thinking  of  publication,  or  of  what 
will  be  thought  of  them.  I  am  more  mis- 
taken in  my  prognostics  than  ever  I  was  in 
my  life,  if  they  are  not  twice  as  tall  as  any 
of  your  full  dressed  children."  And  mis- 
taken he  was — as  the  published  specimens 
collected  for  the  present  volume  amply  tes- 
tify. The  Poet's  thoughts  undressed 
would  never  have  excited  the  attention  and 
admiration  produced  by  their  artistic  finish. 
It  is  easy  to  see  where  Campbell  is  true  to 


himself.  It  is  in  the  pathetic.  He  ma 
by  nature  strictly  a  lyrist ;  and  it  is  only 
in  the  tenderness  and  passion  of  the  lyrie 
that  he  reaches  his  highest  excellence.  In 
attempting  to  paint  he  always  &lls  into  the 
rhetorical.  The  interest  of  '*  Gertrude  " 
is  only  sustained  by  its  lyrical  aotioo,  char- 
acter and  passion. 

With  the  second  edition  of  *•  Gertrude" 
appeared  the  most  deeply  pathetic ,  —  the 
most  highly  finished  and  powerful  of  Camp- 
bell's productions  ;  —  The  "  O'Connor's 
Child,"  a  poem  that  satisfies  at  once  the 
intellect  and  the  imagination.  So  ckwely 
to  our  hearts  has  its  deep  and  serious  ten- 
derness allied  it,  that  we  shrink  from  allud- 
ing, as  in  the  justice  of  criticism  we  most, 
to  that  one  line  of  bathos,  which,  following 
upon  an  exclamation  of  d[ignified  grief,  dis- 
turbs for  a  moment  the  earnestness  of  our 
sympathy : 


« 


Bat  oh !  that  midnight  of  despair ! 
When  I  was  doomed  to  rend  my  hair^ 


We  wiU  not  pause  to  smile,  but  with  a 
feeling  almost  as  if  we  had  committed  sa- 
crilege, hasten  on  to  the  agonizing  catas- 
trophe : 

*'  Another's  sword  has  laid  him  low«- 
An  other's,  and  another's  ; 
And  every  hand  that  dealt  the  blow 
Ah  me !  it  was  a  brother's  ! " 

Then  comes  the  prophecy,  and  that  grand 
t«)d  sublime  finale,  which  we  cuinot  apolo- 
gize for  giving  entire  : 

**  A  bolt  thai  overhung  our  dome 

Suspended  lill  my  curse  was  given. 
Soon  as  ii  passed  my  lips  of  foam, 

Pealed  in  the  blood-red  Heaven. 
Dire  was  the  look  that  o'er  their  backs 

The  angry  parting  brothers  threw. — 
But  now,  behold  !  like  cataracts, 

Come  down  the  hills  to  >iew 
O'Connor's  plumed  partisans. 
Thrice  ten  Innisfallian  clans 

Were  marching  to  their  doom : 
A  sudden  storm  their  plumage  tossed, 
A  flash  of  lightning  o'er  them  crossed, 

And  all  again  was  gloom ; 
But  once  again  in  Heaven  the  bands 
Of  thunder  spirits  clapped  their  hands." 

This  ezquifflte  poem  was  a  portion  of  the 
new  school  of  passion,  in  which  nothing 
had  been  previously  written,  if  we  exeept 
the  *'  Monody"  of  Cowper,  who,  after  aU, 
may  be  said  to  have  given  the  key  note,  not 
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only  to  Campbell,  bat  to  Byron,  Words- 
worth, and  Soott. 

The  admiration  expressed  by  Goethe,  of 
Campbell's  power  of  exciting  high  emotions 
was  probably  called  forth  by  the  perusal  of 
**  O'Connor's  Child."  Goethe,  no  doubt, 
dipped  as  li^tly  into  Campbell  as  he  did 
into  other  English  poetry,  and  would  be 
likely  to  select  that  poem  as  shorter  and 
more  easily  comprehended.  He  would  not 
80  highly  have  commended  either  of  the 
lonser  poems,  they  being  far  less  in  ao- 
ooraanee  with  his  peculmr  taste  ;  far  less 
GoeUiian. 

In  April,  1812,  Campbell  gave  his  first 
lecture  on  poetry,  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  allusion  to  it,  says : — 
^^  I  hope  that  Campbell's  plan  of  lectures 
will  succeed.  I  think  the  brogue  will  be 
got  OTer,  if  he  will  not  trouble  himself  by 
attempting  to  get  over  it,  but  read  with  fire 
and  feeling."  Campbell's  own  account  of 
his  {^n  is  as  follows : 

**  I  begin  my  first  lecture  with  the  Princi- 
ples of  poetry — I  proceed  in  my  second  to 
Scripture,  to  Hebrew,  and  to  Greek  Poetry. 
In  the  fourth  I  discuss  the  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours  and  Romancers,  the  rise  of 
Italian  poetry  with  Dante,  and  its  progress 
with  Ansto  and  Tasso.  In  the  fifth,  I  dis- 
cofls  the  French  theatre,  and  enter  on  Eng- 
lish poetry  —  Chaucer,  Spencer,  Shaks- 
peare.  In  the  sixth,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Thompson,  Cowper,  and  Bums,  are 
yet  unfinished  subjects." 

This  course  of  lectures  was  eminently 
snocessful ;  he  had  crowded  audiences  and 
warm  applause.  ^'  Sidney  Smith,"  he  says, 
^^  patronizes  me  a  little  too  much — but  I 
forgive  him."  "  A  second  course,"  we  are 
told,  '*  was  applauded  to  the  echo. ''  Camp- 
bell was  now  at  the  zenith.  About  this  time 
he  was  introduced  by  his  ^^Chieftain's 
lovely  daughter,"  Lady  Charlotte  Camp- 
bell, to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  of  which 
honor  the  poet  expresses  a  fear  that  it  may 
prove  "  too  much  luck."  "  I  shall  be  ob- 
liged," he  says,  ''  to  go  to  the  opera,  in 
consequence  of  having  told  the  great  per- 
sonage that  I  loved  operas  to  distraction !" 
**  Then  why  dont  you  go  often  to  them  ?" 
she  demanded.  '^  They  are  so  expensive," 
quoth  I,  •  •  •  •  Next  day  a  ticket 
for  the  opera  arrived !  God  help  me !  This 
if  loving  operas  to  distraction  !  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  live  in  London  a  month  to  attend 


the  opera-house  —  all  for  telling  one  little 
fib."    Here  is  patronage  again  ! 

The  poet's  health  again  declining,  he 
went,  by  order  of  his  physician,  to  Brigh- 
ton, where  he  met  with  Herschel,  the  as- 
tronomer, —  '^  the  great,  simple,  good,  old 
man,"  as  he  calls  him.  ''  He  is  seventy- 
six,  but  fresh  and  stout ;  and  there  he  sat, 
nearest  the  door,  at  his  friend's  house,  al- 
ternately smiling  at  a  joke,  or  contentedly 
sitting  without  share  or  notice  in  the  con- 
versation. Any  train  of  conversation  he 
follows  impliciUy;  anything  you  ask  he 
labors,  with  a  sort  of  boyish  earnestness,  to 
explain."  *  *  *  **  He  described  to 
me  his  whole  interview  with  Buonaparte  ; 
said  it  was  not  true,  as  reported,  that  Buo- 
naparte understood  astronomical  subjects 
deeply ;  but  affected  more  than  he  knew." 
*  *  *  «  jjj  speaking  of  his  great  and 
chief  telescope,  he  said,  with  an  air,  not  of 
the  least  pride,  but  with  a  greatness  and 
simplicity  of  expression,  that  struck  me 
with  wonder, — '  I  have  looked  further  into 
space,  than  ever  human  being  did  before 


me. 


J » 


In  1802,  Campbell  was  in  Paris,  and 
visited  the  Louvre  in  company  with  Mrs. 
Siddons,  where  he  was  excited  to  tears  by 
the  beauty  of  the  Apollo.  He  was  not  so 
much  overpowered,  however,  but  that  he 
could  take  out  his  pencil,  in  the  full  pre- 
sence of  the  God,  — "  within  two  yards" 
of  him, — and  write  : 

"  Oh,  how  that  immortal  youth,  Apollo, 
in  all  his  splendor — majesty — divimty — 
flashed  upon  us  from  the  end  of  the  galle- 
j.y  p>  •  *  *  <4  jjg  seems  as  if  he  had 
just  lept  from  the  sun."  *  *  •  «  The 
whole  is  so  perfect,  that,  at  the  full  distance 
of  the  hall,  it  seems  to  blaze  with  propor- 
tion. The  muscle  that  supports  the  head 
thrown  back  —  the  mouth,  the  brow,  the 
soul  that  is  in  the  marble,  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed." •  •  •  Many  years  after- 
wards, referring  to  the  period  he  wrote  in 
allusion  to  Mrs.  Siddons, ''  Engrossed  as  I 
was  with  the  Apollo,  I  could  not  forget  the 
honor  of  being  before  him  in  the  company 
of  so  august  a  worshipper ;  and  it  certainly 
heightened  my  enjoyment  to  see  the  first  in- 
terview between  die  paragon  of  Art  and  that 
of  Nature.  She,  like  a  true  admirer,  was  not 
loquacious;  but  I  remember  she  said,— 
'  What  a  great  idea  it  gives  us  of  Grod,  to 
think  that  he  has  made  a  human  being  oi^ 
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pable  of  fashioning  so  diTine  a  form.'  At 
this  time,  though  in  her  forty- ninth  year, 
her  looks  were  so  noble,  that  she  made  you 
proud  of  English  beauty— even  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Grecian  sculpture." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  the 
poet  received,  through  the  death  of  his 
Highland  cousin,  Mac  Arthur  Stewart,  a 
legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds,  left  to  him 
for  a  reason  highly  creditable  to  himself. 
"  The  old  man,  when  giving  instructions  for 
his  settlement,  observed  that  little  Tommy, 
the  poet,  ought  to  have  a  legacy,  because 
he  had  been  so  kind  as  to  give  his  mother 
sixty  pounds  yearly  out  of  his  pension." 

Thenceforward  Campbell  had  need  to 
struggle  no  longer  against  the  ills  of  pov- 
erty. He  continued  to  reside  at  Sydenham, 
and  his  health  and  spirits  improved. 
About  this  time,  he  met  with  a  genuine 
Irish  bull,  which  he  communicated  to 
Sneyd  Edgeworth  for  the  use  of  his  sister. 
So  many  are  spurious,  that  we  cannot  help 
noticing  it.  It  was  a  letter  to  a  dead 
woman,  adddressed, — "  Hunter,  No.  5, 
Floog  street,  London,"  and  ran  thus : 

*auNE  3,  1410. 
*'  Madam,  I  have  received  ft  letter  from 
London  Dated  the  5th  of  May  spakeing  of 
your  Death  and  Desireing  me  to  go  to  London 
to  administer  to  the  property  as  the  undwright- 
ing  do  not  agred  I  take  to  give  you  this  notice 
to  Wright  to  me  to  undecave,  or  er  this  I  will 
be  on  the  London  Road  the  wrighter  deceris 
me  to  Derect  to  James  Web  at  Mr.  Daniels 
No  59,  Lccestoer  Squair  pray  wright  by  Re- 
turn of  post  while  I  am  getting  Redy  for  the 
Jurney  we  are  all  well  in  our  Hulbs  and  be- 
lieve me  your  Senceir  Cousin  John  M'Lun." 

The  "  Specimens"  had  been  suspended 
through  the  non-fulfillment  of  a  promise 
given  by  Richard  Heber  for  the  loan  of 
some  rare  volumes  which  Campbell  thought 
absolutely  necessary  to  his  farther  progress. 
The  Bibliomaniac  finally  redeemed  his 
pledge,  and  the  work  was  renewed.  His 
Lectures  also  were  now  being  arranged  for 
the  press.  Scott  made  a  proposal  which, 
had  Campbell  accepted, — the  remaining 
Biography  might  have  afforded  more  grati- 
fying testimonies  of  the  poet's  future  emi- 
nence. Dr.  Beattie  hesitatingly  suggests 
what,  no  doubt  would  have  proved  true, 
that  had  Campbell,  through  a  professorship 
become  identified  with  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  new  energies  would  have  been 


called  forth,  and  in  the  use  and  applieatioii 
of  his  fine  classical  knowledge,  much  might 
have  been  enlarged  in  poetry.  The  old 
encumbent  of  the  History  chur  in  the 
University  had  not  lectured  for  some 
years,  and  it  was  supposed  the  office  of 
colleague,  with  the  prospect  of  succession 
to  the  chair,  might  be  agreeable  to  Camp* 
bell ;  but  for  some  reason  unezf^^ed,  it 
was  declined. 

Dr.  Beattie  alludes  in  this  place,  and  on 
other  occasions,  to  the  early  friendship 
subsisting  between  Campbell  and  Wash- 
ington Irving.  The  Doctor  has  an  inflated 
way  of  speaking  of  all  Campbell's  associ- 
ates as  if  they  were  dear  friends:  He 
doubtless  had  many,  and  those  most 
warmly  attached,  but,  if  we  except  the 
"  Scotch  Brotherhood,"  he  was  on  ternis 
of  close  intimacy  with  very  few  of  the  lead- 
ing literary  men  of  the  day.  A  dinner 
given  at  his  house  in  Sydenham,  to  Crabbe, 
Rogers,  and  Moore,  seems  to  have  been  a 
memorable  era  in  his  life.  Mr.  Irving's 
acquaintance  with  him  commenced  in  1810, 
through  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  at  whose 
request  he  negotiated  for  the  poet,  with  an 
American  publisher ;  they  did  not  meet 
until  several  years  later,  and  then  the  ac- 
quaintance 'Mhough  extending  over  a 
number  of  years,  was  never  intimate." 
"  To  tell  the  truth,"  says  Irving,  '*  I  was 
not  much  drawn  to  Campbell."  '*  1  knew 
little  but  what  might  be  learned  in  the 
casual  intercourse  of  general  society." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  ''  Lec- 
tures" delivered  in  London,  were  repeated, 
with  some  difference  of  arrangement,  be- 
fore the  "  Royal  Institution  of  Liverpool.'* 
The  only  poems,  worthy  of  his  reputation, 
written  within  the  last  three  years,  were 
the  celebrated  Ode  to  the  Kemble  Festi- 
val, and  the  "  Rainbow  ;" — but,  "  in  the 
fire"  as  he  expresses  it,  "  not  yet  red  hot 
enough  for  the  anvil,"  he  had  another 
(Theodoric,)  on  which  he  built  hopes 
never  to  be  realized. 

In  May,  1820,  with  the  view  of  gather- 
ing materials  for  his  lectures,  and  consult- 
ing the  public  libraries,  he  ro-vbited 
Germany.  Before  leaving  England  he 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Colbum, 
the  Publisher,  to  edit,  on  his  return,  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  for  a  term  of 
throe  years,  to  commence  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary.   At  Bonn  ho  renewed  acqaintance 
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with  Scblegel,  of  whom  he  says  ''  He  is 
ladicronsly  fond  of  showing  off  his  English 
to  me, — accomiting  for  his  fluency  and 
exactness  in  speaking  it,  by  his  having 
learnt  it  at  thirteen.  This  English,  at  the 
same  time,  is  in  point  of  idiom  and  pronun- 
ciation, what  a  respectable  English  parrot 
would  be  ashamed  of."  ''  He  talks  with- 
out listeninp^,  even  to  questions,  upon  sub- 
jects on  which  he  has  not  information." 
#  •  #  u^^  times,  when  he  dwells  on  a 
subject  of  which  he  is  really  master  he  is 
quite  his  own  original  and  animating  self; 
but  when  he  has  nothing  to  say,  he  proses 
away,  like  the  clack  of  a  mill  where  there 
18  no  com  to  grind." 

Leaving  his  son,  now  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  at  Bonn,  under  the  care  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  Dr.  Meyer,  Campbell  re- 
tamed  to  England  and  commenced  the 
duties  of  his  editorship.  He  met  with  some 
discouragement  in  the  refusal  of  contribu- 
tions from  the  highest  sources,  to  which  he 
first  applied  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  he 
filled  his  contribution  list  respectably, 
and,  devoting  for  a  season  all  his  time  and« 
energy  to  the  work,  was  able  to  make  a 
fiiir  start,  and  redeem  the  promise  given  to 
the  public.  The  pressure  of  these  duties 
obliged  him  to  remove  from  Sydenham  to 
London. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  year,  the 
ealm  of  domestic  life  was  ruffled  by  anxi- 
ties  in  regard  to  his  son,  who  unexpectedly 
returned ;  and  by  the  now  evident  premo- 
nitions of  liis  approaching  insanity,  dissi- 
pated all  the  parental  hopes.  Only  a  short 
time  before,  poor  Campbell  had  said  '^  the 
beam  of  expectation  that  has  dawned  up- 
on rao  withui  these  few  months  that  my 
boy  will  yet  bo  an  ornament  to  us,  creates 
an  era  in  my  existence."  It  was  long  be- 
fore the  unhappy  parents  could  bring  them- 
selves to  view  the  case  in  its  proper  light. 
The  disease  was  undoubtedly  hereditary. 
Campbell  had  married  his  eousin  ;  her  sis- 
ter had  already  been  under  tbe  discipline 
of  an  asylum,  while  Mrs.  Campbell  her- 
aelf  Ls  frequentlv  alluded  to  as  being  in  a 
nervous  and  irritable  state.  After  mature 
consideration,  and  by  tlie  best  advice,  the 
young  Campbell  was  placed  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  where  he  remained  for  several 
jcars,  and  though  afterward  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  removed,  his  health  appears 
not  to  have  been  fully  restored  during  his 


Other's  lifetime.  The  mother's  delicate  con- 
stitution gave  way  under  the  afflictions  and 
she  survived  but  a  few  years. 

Among  Campbell's  contributions  to  the 
New  Monthly  this  year  was  the  "  Last 
Man"  by  many  considered  equal  if  not  su- 
perior in  poetical  conception  and  expres- 
sion to  all  his  preceding  efforts.  It  was 
the  last,  the  parting  song,  the  requiem  of 
his  genius.  From  this  time  he  seems  to 
have  written  nothing  quite  worthy  of  him* 
self. 

The  scheme  for  establishing  in  London 
a  University,  which  had  long  dwelt  in 
CampbclPs  mind,  was  now  suggested  pub- 
licly. It  was  to  have  no  church  influence 
nor  rivalship  ;  '4t  was  to  combine  various 
points  in  the  German  method  with  what- 
ever seemed  most  eligible  in  the  systems 
pursued  at  home."  To  collect  facts  and 
to  test  the  system  by  clear  observation, 
Campbell  went  again  to  Berlin  ;  but  his 
health  had  been  greatly  impaired  by  his 
recent  anxieties,  and  a  gentleman  who  met 
him  there  says  ''  All  appear  to  share  the 
surprise  experienced  by  myself  at  his 
(Campbell's)  decrepid  appearance." 

Campbell  founded  some  fallacious  hopes 
upon  having  originated  the  University 
scheme,  which  he  called  the  only  import- 
ant event  in  his  life.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  presidency  or  even  of  a  professorship 
being  offered  him.  He  must  have  antici- 
pated a  different  result ;  for  in  answer  to 
a  communication  he  had  received,  stating, 
that  a  strong  party  among  the  students  of 
Glasgow  were  desirous  of  his  election  to 
the  Rectorship  of  that  University,  he 
writes,  "  Whatever  bo  the  issue,  believe 
me,  that  I  shall  feel  equally  sensible  of 
your  kindness  whether  it  bo  that  I  sup 
with  you  J  as  Lord  Rector,  at  Glasgow  ;  or 
that  you  dine  and  condole  with  me  for  my 
iKm-rectorship  in  London.  There  was 
great  enthusiasm  among  the  students  of 
Glasgow  in  regard  to  their  new  Lord  Rec- 
tor, (for  Campbell  accepted  unhesitating- 
ly, the  call. )  Contrary  to  all  precedent, 
he  was  elected  a  second  and  even  a  third 
time ;  though  on  the  latter  occasion  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  set  up  against  him.  His 
popularity  with  the  collegians  never  de- 
clined ;  to  his  latest  day  he  always  spoke  of 
them  as  his  '^  darling  boys,"  and  his  heart 
was  in  the  duties  of  the  office. 

In  commemoration  of  the  third  election^ 
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the  more  a^anced  stadeDts  institated 
literary  association  which  they  called  ^'  the 
Campbell  club. "  It  was  at  first  exclusive, 
but  became  more  general  in  its  character, 
and  so  continues  to  the  present  day.  The 
anniversary  of  Campbell's  election  is  still 
celebrated,  and  they  now  drink  in  solemn 
silence  to  the  memory  of  him  whose  health 
used  to  be  received  with  acclamations. 

Within  a  year  after  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Campbell,  the  poet  removed  from  his  house 
in  Seymour  street  to  a  much  larger  one, 
fitted  up  expensively  at  Whitehafl.  "  In 
making  this  change''  says  Dr.  Beattie,  in 
his  most  beatific  manner,  '^  he  acted  upon 
the  suggestions  of  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished friend,  deeply  interested  in  his  wel- 
fare, and  destined,  as  he  fondly  imagined 
to  restore  him  to  the  happiness  of  married 
life. "  The  name  of  the  "  amiable  and  ac- 
complished" lady, — able  so  soon  to  con- 
sole the  poet  for  his  late  bereavement,  is  not 
given.  The  sort  of  whispering mysterious- 
ness  with  which  the  biographer  endeavors 
to  throw  over  the  afiair  a  veil  of  romance, 
has  the  efifect  to  excite  various  unsatisfec- 
tory  conjectures.  All  that  our  curiosity  is 
able  to  make  out  with  certainty  is  the  name 
of  "  Mary  ;" — that  she  was  a  tory,  not 
youthful,  and  had  resided  at  Sydenham. 
Placing  the  facts  together,  and  "  hoping 
we  dont  intrude^^  we  turn  back  to  a  short 
poem,  written  during  the  earlier  years  of 
his  married  life  at  Sydenham,  one  stanza 
of  which  runs  thus : 

"  Beside  that  face,  beside  those  eyes. 
More  fair  than  stars,  e'er  traced  in  skies 

By  Nowton  or  by  Galileo. 

Oh  how  could'st  thou,  although  a  brute. 
Upon  that  face  when  gazing  mute — 

How  couldst  thou  crush  the  gentle  foot 

Of  Mary  Wynell  Mayow !" 

Campbell  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Scott, 
alludes  lightly  to  the  affau:  and  says,  "  I 
laughed  at  the  regrets  of  my  Edinburgh 
friends  about  my  intended  marriage  with  a 
certain  lady.  •  •  •  The  baseless  fab- 
ric of  a  vision!" 

In  1831,  the  editorship  of  the  New 
Monthly  and  also  the  "  Biography  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence"  which  ne  had  com- 
menced, were  resigned  ;  the  former  be- 
cause "  he  got  into  scrapes  and  lawsuits," 
the  latter,  because  the  booksellers  "  hur- 
ried'* him.  Finding  himself  largely  in 
arrears  with  the  publisher  of  the  New 


Monthly  he  embarked  in  anotlier  editorial 
in  order  to  free  himself ;  but  diBappointed 
in  this,  mortgaged  bis  poems  and  rented 
his  new  house  to  defray  Colbum's  debt. 

In  the  interval  between  his  resignation  of 
the  '*  New  Monthly"  and  oommencing 
with  *'  The  Metropolitan,"  he  went,  for 
relaxation  and  the  benefit  oi  sea  air  to  St. 
Leonards,  where  he  wrote  his  '^  View  of 
St.  Leonards,"  the  following  two  lines  of 
which  he  has  designated  as  **  his  best." 

*<  And  here  the  Spring  dip9  dmnn  her  mmenld 

urn 
For  showers  to  glad  the  emrtk/* 

Here,  in  his  small  lodgings,  ^^  hnng  orer 
the  sea,  like  the  stem  of  a  ship,"  we  find 
him  in  renewed  health  and  spirits,  at  the 
age  of  fifty- two,  leading  off  '*  beries  of 
fair  maids"  in  moonlight  walks  along  ihe 
clifiis  of  Hastings,  '^  listening  to  the  n^ht- 
ingale,  repeating  poetry  and  pieking  up 
wild  flowers"  like  another  ^^  Apollo  among 
the  muses." 

In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  he  writes : — ^^  I 
am  now  more  than  eyer  in  lore  with  St. 
Leonards,  and,  during  my  conyalescence, 
you  might  have  seen  me  skipping  and 
sauntering  among  the  rooks,  as  happy  as  a 
whelp  or  a  child — the  two  liappiest  things 
in  nature,  except  a  convalescent  poet.'* 
The  following  is  a  ludicrous  account  of  a 
visit  from  some  young  ladies,  who  came 
with  their  aunt,  not  exactly  knowing 
whether  they  were  to  see  a  Mr.  or  a  Miss 
Campbell,  and  being  received  by  the  poet^ 
in  his  ''  night-gown  and  black  cowl"  "  It 
was  not,"  says  Campbell,  ^^  till  I  called  apon 
their  grandmamma,  dismounting  from  a 
handsome  steed — whip  in  hand — ^my  best 
blue  coat  half-buttoned  over  a  handsome 
waistcoat,  with  dandy  spurs  and  trowsers, 
and  all  the  airs  of  ^  a  fine  young  mam,'  that 
they  gave  up  considering  me  as  an  elderlj 
spinster." 

We  have  seen  a  portrait  of  Campbell  in 
his  favorite  "  blue  coat,"  but  it  was  by  an 
inferior  artist,  and  gave  hs  do  very  h^h 
idea  of  the  personal  I^auty  which  has  been 
attributed  to  him.  It  bore  no  intelleetnal 
resemblance  to  the  following  description : 

^'  He  was  generally  careful  as  to  dress,  and 
bad  none  of  Dr.  Johnson^s  indifference  to  fine 
linen.  His  wigs  were  always  nicely  adjust* 
ed,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  natural 
hair.     His  appearance  was  interesting  and 
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l>.&nd6ome.    Thoagh  rather  below  the  middle 
8^ze,  he  did  not  seem  little ;  and  his  large  dark 
®ye  and  countenance  bespoke  great  sensibiii- 
^  and  acuteness.    His  thin  qnivering  lip  and 
delicate    nostril    were   highly  expressive. — 
^hen  he  spoke,  as  Leigh  Hunt  has  remarked, 
"imples  played  about  nis  mouth,  which,  ne- 
y^rthelesB,  had  something  restrained  and  close 
>n  it— as  if  some  gentle  Puritan  had  crossed 
the  breed,  and  left  a  stamp  on  his  face — such 
^  we  see  in  the  female  Scotch  face  rather 
than  the  male.  .  .  In  personal  neatness  and 
fastidiousness — no  less  than  in  genius  and 
taste — Campbell  in  his  best  days  resembled 
Gray.    Each  was  distinguished  by  the  same 
careful  finish  in  composition — the  same  classi- 
cal predilections  and  lyric  firC;  rarely  but  stri- 
kingly displayed.    In  ordinary  life  they  were 
both  somewhat  finical." 

When  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  paint- 
ing his  portrait,  the  poet  exhibited  great 
aoucitnde.  At  one  time  ho  writes,  ''  If 
you  see  Lawrence  again,  implore  him  to 
say  what  he  decides  iu)out  my  '  lovely  por- 
tnut^  I  have  got  so  smoky  and  old-look- 
ing, that  I  wish  to  get  back  my  imaginary 
beauty,  just  to  see  now  I  shall  look  when 
I  grow  yonng  again  in  heaven.  That  is 
the  merit  of  Lawrence's  painting ;  he 
makes  one  seem  to  have  got  into  a  draw- 
ing-room in  the  mansions  of  the  blessed, 
and  to  be  looking  at  one's  self  in  a  mirror." 

The  Metropolitan,  after  passing  through 
various  hands,  became  at  last  Uie  property 
of  Marryatt,  the  novelist.  Campbell  and 
Marryatt  were  joined  by  Moore,  and,  for 
a  time,  all  went  on  prosperously.  When 
or  why  Campbell's  connection  ceased  with 
this  magazine,  we  are  not  informed. 

The  cause  of  Poland  had,  for  the  last 
two  years,  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his 
thoughts  and  time.  The  Polish  Associa- 
tion was  gotten  up  entirely  through  his  ex- 
ertions. He  was  at  the  same  time  engaged 
in  writing  his  "  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,"  a 
task  enjoined  upon  him  almost  with  her 
latest  breath.  She  had  been  one  of  his 
earliest  friends,  and  his  allusionss  to  her 
in  his  '^  correspondence,"  are  frequent, 
and  in  the  warmest  strain  of  admiration 
and  respect.  In  his  retrospective  notes  he 
says: 

'*  Mrs.  Siddons  was  a  great  simple  being, 
who  was  not  shrewd  in  her  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  was  not  herself  well  understood, 
in  some  particulars,  by  the  majority  of  the 
world.  The  universal  feeling  towards  her 
respectful,  but  she  was  thought  austere  : 


but  with  all  her  apparent  haughtiness,  there 
was  no  person  more  humble  when  humility 
became  her.  From  intense  devotion  to  her 
profession  she  derived  a  peculiarity  of  man* 
ner — the  habit  of  attaching  dramatic  tones  and 
emphasis  to  common-place  colloquial  subjects, 
but  of  which  she  was  not  in  the  least  con- 
scious, unless  reminded  of  it.  1  know  not 
what  others  felt ;  but  I  own  that  I  loved  her 
all  the  better  for  this  unconscious  solemnity 
of  manner.  .  .  She  was  more  than  a  woman 
of  genius )  for  the  additional  benevolence  of 
her  heart  made  her  an  honor  to  her  sex  and  to 
human  nature."  .  .  .  ^'  In  the  following 
passages,"  he  adds,  ^'  Joanna  Baillie  has  left 
a  perfect  picture  of  Mrs.  Siddons  :— 

Pagtt.  Madam,  thoro  is  a  lady  in  your  ball. 
Who  begs  to  be  admitted  to  your  prc-sence. 

Lady.  Is  it  not  ono  of  our  invited  friends  ? 

Page.  No :  far  unlike  them.     It  is  a  stranger. 

Lady.  How  looks  her  countenance  1 

Page.  So  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 
I  shrunk  jit  first  in  awe  ;  but  when  ehc  smiled 
Mcthought  I  could  have  compassed  sea  and  land 
To  do  her  bidding. 

Lady.  Is  she  young  or  old  7 

Page.  Neither,  if  right  I  guess ;  but  she  is  fair  ; 
For  time  hath  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her. 
As  ho  too  had  been  awed.     .     .     . 
So  stately,  and  so  graceful  is  her  form, 
I  thought  at  first  her  stature  was  gigantic  ; 
But,  on  a  near  approach,  I  found  in  truth 
She  scarcely  does  surpass  the  middle  size. 

Lady.  What  is  her  garb  ? 

Page.  I  cannot  well  describe  the  fashion  of  it- 
She  is  not  decked  in  any  gallant  trim, 
But  seems  to  me,  clad  in  the  usual  weeds 
or  high  habitual  state. 

Lady.  Thine  eyes  deceive  thoe,  boy. 
It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  eeen. 

Friberg.  It  is  an  apparition  he  has  eeen. 
Or— it  is  Jane  de  Montfort ! 

Jane  de  Montfort,  Act.  IL,  Scene  I." 

Campbell,  no  doubt,  entered  upon  her 
Biography  with  enthusiasm,  and  it  was 
eagerly  received  by  the  public,  but  its  cele- 
brity was  only  for  the  day. 

From  the  close  of  his  connection  with 
the  "  New  Monthly,"  may,  perhaps,  bo 
dated  the  gradual  decline  of  Campbell's 
literary  celebrity.  The  cold  reception 
given  to  Theodoric  had  been  a  deep  morti- 
fication to  him.  He  seems  now  to  have 
exhibited  an  occasional  asperity  and  irrita- 
bility, wholly  contrary  to  the  natural 
sweetness  of  his  disposition.  He  wrote 
little,  and  that  not  in  his  best  manner,  for 
he  no  longer  had,  what  ho  required,  the 
stimulus  of  an  assured  success.  Stars  of 
magnitude  had  arisen  in  the  literary  hori- 
zon, where,  for  a  time,  he  had  shone  alone. 
Hia  taste,  so  cultivated  and  refined,  waa 
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not  to  be  cheated ;  he  was  not  only  "  afraid 
of  the  shadow  his  own  fame  cast  before 
him,"  but  he  also  felt  that  theirs  was  a 
wider  and  higher  range,  and  he  shrank 
from  attempting  it.  It  was  better — so  his 
Scotch  shrewdness  had  taught  him, — to 
rest  upon  the  laurels  he  had  won,  than  to 
go  forth  to  battle,  when  the  strength  of  the 
god-head  was  with  them, — not  him.  "  It 
is  unfortunate  for  Campbell,"  said  Mrs. 
Campbell  to  Irving,  "  that  he  lives  in  the 
same  age  with  Scott  and  Byron."  Camp- 
bell loved  to  be  familiarly  recognized  in  his 
poetic  character,  and  often  to  his  friends 
designated  himself  as  "your  poet,"  but 
there  was  not  in  his  life  so  much  of  the 
visionary  as  is  commonly  attributed  to  the 
"sons  of  song."  He  read  men  as  they 
are ;  had  few  idiosyncracies ;  and,  in  his 
companionship  and  principles  especially, 
enjoyed  the  actual  more  than  the  ideal.  It 
is  not  unfair  to  say,  that  his  ardor  in  the 
cause  of  Poland  was  stimulated  by  the 
gratitude  of  the  exiles,  and  by  his  being 
kept,  through  it,  in  a  position  of  public  im- 
portance. He  fed,  as  it  were,  his  own  en- 
thusiasm, until  it  became  almost  a  monoma- 
nia. "  I  was  with  him,"  says  Dr.  Mad- 
den, "  the  day  he  received  an  account  of 
the  fall  of  Moscow.  Never  in  my  life  did 
I  sec  a  man  so  stricken  by  profound  sor- 
row !  *  *  *  *  I  feared  that  if  this 
prostration  of  all  energy  of  mind  and  body 
continued,  his  life  or  his  reason  must  have 
sunk  under  the  blow." 

Disappointed  in  his  political  ambition, 
anjl  no  longer  "  the  observed  of  all  observ- 
ers'," as  the  most  admired  poet  of  the  day, 
he  was  happy  to  be  distinguished  as  the 
Friend  of  Poland.  As  the  vision  of  a 
poetic  immortality  faded  before  him,  his 
hand  relaxed  its  grasp,  and  he  turned  to 
other  sources  for  consolation  ; — and  those 
were  not  wanting  of  a  more  enduring 
nature. 

"  He  spoke  frequently,  if  led  to  it,  of  his 
feelings  whiK^  writing  his  poems.  When  he 
wrote  'The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  fame,  he  said, 
was  everything  in  the  world  to  him:  if  any 
one  had  foretold  to  him  then,  how  indifferent 
he  would  he  noiv,  to  fame  and  public  opinion, 
he  would  have  scouted  the  idea ;  but,  never- 
theless, he  finds  it  so  now.  He  said,  he  hoped 
he  really  did  feel,  with  regard  to  his  posthu- 
mou-^  ffimc,  that  he  left  it,  as  well  as  all  else 
about  hiniNi^lf,  to  the  mercy  of  God  :  —  '  I  be- 
lieve, when  I  am  gone,  justice  will  be  done  to 


me  in  this  way— that  I  was  a  pure  writCT.  l\ 
is  an  inexpressible  comfort  at  any  time  of 
life,  to  be  able  to  look  back  and  feel  that  I 
have  not  written  one  line  against  religion  or 
virtue.' 

"  Another  time,  speaking  of  the  in8ig;nifi- 
cance  which,  in  one  sense,  posthumous  lame 
must  have,  he  said  :  —  '  When  I  think  of  the 
existence  which  shall  commence  when  ihe 
stone  is  laid  above  my  head — when  I  think  of 
the  momentous  realities  of  that  time,  and  of 
the  awfulness  of  the  account  I  shall  have  to 
giye  of  myself — how  can  literary  fame  appear 
to  me  but  as — nothing !  Who  will  think  if  it 
then  r  If,  at  death,  we  enter  on  a  new  state 
for  eternity,  of  what  interest,  beyond  this  pre- 
sent life,  can  a  man's  literary  fame  be  to  hun  ? 
Of  none  —  when  he  thinks  most  solemnly 
about  it.' " 

A  highly  interesting  scene,  illustrative 
of  the  decline  of  Campbell's  popularity  is 
related  in  Mr.  Irving's  "  Introductory," 

**  It  was  at  an  annual  dinner  of  the  Literary 
Fund,  at  which  Prince  Albert  presided,  and 
where  was  collected  much  of  the  prominent 
talent  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  Campbell  rose  to  make  a  speech.  I 
had  not  seen  him  for  years,  and  his  appear^ 
ance  showed  the  effect  of  age  and  ill  health ; 
it  was  evident,  also,  that  his  mind  was  obfa»- 
cated  by  the  wine  he  had  been  drinking.  He 
was  confused  and  tedious  in  his  remarks; 
still,  there  was  nothing  but  what  one  woulJ 
have  thought  would  be  received  with  in'lu!- 
gence,  if  not  deference,  from  a  veteran  of  his 
fame  and  standing  ;  a  living  classic.  On  the 
contrary,  to  my  surprise,  I  soon  observed  :<iirn5 
of  impatience  in  the  company ;  the  poet  was 
repeatedly  interrupted  by  coughs  and  discord- 
ant sounds,  and  as  often  endeavored  to  j»ro- 
ceed  ;  the  noise  at  length  became  intolerable, 
and  he  was  absolutely  clamored  down,  sinkin;r 
into  his  chair  overwhelmed  and  disconcerteJ. 
1  could  not  have  thought  such  treatment  pos- 
sible to  such  a  person  at  such  a  meeting. 

"Hallam,  author  of  the  Literary  Hiijtoiyoi 
the  Middle  Ages,  who  sat  by  me  on  thi*  occa- 
sion, marked  the  mortification  of  the  poet,a:.i 
it  excited  his  generous  sympathy.  Boir.4 
shortly  afterwards  on  the  floor  to  reply  t"  a 
toast,  he  took  occasion  to  advert  to  the  rerf:.: 
remarks  of  Campbell,  and  in  so  doinir,  ci'^i 
up  in  review  all  his  eminent  achievemi::*^  ifl 
the  world  of  letters,  and  drew  such  a  pic'.uit 
of  his  claims  upon  popular  jrra'itude  and 
popular  admiration  as  to  convict  the  a*?eirb.y 
of  the  glaring  impropriety  they  had  l-^fn 
guilty  of — to  soothe  the  wounded  sensibili'T 
of  the  poet,  and  send  him  home  to,  1  trust.  » 
quiet  pillow." 

In  his  visit  to  Algiers  in  1S34,  the  totJ 
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change  of  climate,  scenery,  society  and 
mode  of  life  seemed  almost  miraculously 
to  revive  his  energies.  He  found  there, 
in  a  pamphlet  published  about  the  colony, 
his  own  opinions  in  the  New  Monthly, 
quoted,  with  honorable  mention  of  him- 
self;— and,  on  the  eve  of  publication,  a 
translation  of  his  poems.  The  glory  of 
his  youth  seemed,  for  a  brief  space,  renew- 
ed. His  private  letters  are  full  of  vivid 
description,  and  surpass  his  '^  Letters  from 
the  South,"  sent  to  the  Now  Monthly. 
He  returned  to  England,  looking  younger 
than  when  he  left ;  and  even  Dr.  Bcattic 
admits  that,  for  a  time,  '*  the  company  and 
conversation  of  the  African  traveller,  were 
more  courted  than  those  of  the  poet." 

The  "  Life  of  Petrarch,"  which  as  in 
other  instances,  he  had  rashly  undertaken 
from  a  short  lived  enthu^siosm,  and  found 
himself  unable  to  complete  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, was  advancing  slowly,  and  had 
become  an  irksome  labor. 

In  the  winter  of  1841 ,  he  took  a  lease  of  a 
house  in  Victoria  Square,  Pimlico,  and  made 
a  proposal  to  Mrs.  Alexander  Campbell  to 
resign  to  his  care  his  niece,  her  daughter, 
expressing  his  intention  to  provide  for  her. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  exhibited 
occasional  aberrations  which  excited  at  once 
ridicule  and  pity.  Fascinated  with  a  child 
whom  ho  had  met  in  the  street,  in  one  of 
his  evening  walks,  he  resorted  to  the  sin- 
gular alternative  of  the  following  newspaper 
advertisement  to  discover  her  name : — 

April  19M. — A  gentleman,  sixty-three  years 
old,  who.  on  Saturday  last,  between  six  and 
seven,  p.  m.,  met,  near  Huckini^ham  Gate, 
with  a  most  interesting-looking  child,  four 
years  of  a^,  hut  who  forbore,  from  respect 
for  the  lady  who  had  her  in  hand,  to  ask  the 
girPs  name  and  abode,  will  be  gratefully 
obliji^ed  to  those  who  have  the  happiness  of  ' 
pos*»efising  the  child,  to  be  informed  where  she 
live^,  and  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  see  her 
aii;ain.  A  letter  will  reach  the  advertiser,  T. 
C,  at  No.  61,  Lincoln^s-Inn- Fields. 

Another  anecdote  is  related  denoting 
the  same  irregularity : — Hearing  of  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  German  baths, 
he  abruptly  and  without  preparation  em- 
barked for  Rotterdam,  without  money  suf- 
ficient for  his  expenses,  and  leaving  his 
friends  in  a  state  of  anxious  uncertainty. 
Ho  wrote  from  Wiesbaden  to  Doctor  Beat- 
tio,  requesting  him  to  send  the  bank  notes 


he  would  find  in  the  bed-room  press,  in 
the  house  in  Victoria  Square.  I'he  ser- 
vant left  in  charge  of  the  house  showed  the 
Doctor  and  his  solicitor,  whom  he  took  with 
him,  the  bed-room  where  the  press  stood. 
This  repository  seemed  not  to  have  been 
locked,  and  was  occupied  by  articles  of 
dress,  books,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  care- 
fully examined — but  no  money  was  discov- 
ered. Portmanteaus,  table- drawers,  coat- 
pockets  and  even  canisters  were  emptied, 
with  no  better  success :  after  re-reading 
the  letter,  to  be  sure  that  there  was  no 
mistake,  the  press  was  ransacked  again — 
but  in  vain ;  the  search  was  concluded  to 
be  hopeless,  when,  in  shutting  the  press- 
doors,  the  point  of  an  embroidered  slipper 
stood  in  the  way.  Taking  it  in  hand  to 
push  it  back,  it  felt  hard :  on  examination 
it  was  found  to  be  stuffed  with  white  paper 
matches,  such  as  are  used  to  light  candles. 
One  of  these  twisted  like  a  whip  cord  was 
unrolled,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  ten  pound 
Bank  of  England  note.  Hero  was  the 
treasure :  every  bit  of  paper  untwisted 
disclosed  the  same.  The  full  amount 
contained  in  both  slippers  was  three  hun- 
dred pounds. 

This  year  the  "  Pilgrim  of  Glcncoe  and 
other  Poems"  appeared, — a  volume  made 
up  chiefly  of  minor  pieces  composed  at 
various  times.  The  Launch  Ode  is  good, 
but  neither  the  occasion  nor  the  execution 
raise  it  to  an  equality  with  "The  Mari- 
ners of  England." 

Campbell  was  now  so  evidently  "  break- 
ing up,"  that,  says  the  Biographer,  "  thoso 
who  uiet  him  in  the  street  saluted  him  with 
ill-dissembled  sorrow." 

In  1848,  he  left  London  ;  and  taking 
his  niece,  Mary  Campbell  with  him,  went 
to  reside  permanently  at  Bolognc.  His 
friends  seem  not  to  have  admitted  the  ex- 
pediency of  this  step ;  they  took  leave  of 
him  with  a  feeling  that  he  could  return  to 
them  no  more  ;  and  it  was  not  long  boforo 
he  began  himself  to  know  that  his  days 
were  numbered.  The  following  spring  Dr. 
Beattie  was  summoned  by  Miss  Campbell 
to  the  death-bed  of  his  friend. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  jour- 
nal of  the  last  two  weeks : — 

*'We  entered  the  library,  adjoining  the 
Poet's  bedroom,  and  the  ne.xt  minute  found  us 
at  his  side.  We  were  all  greatly  shocked ; 
for  he  was  sadly  changed.    The  arrival  of 


t^mi  CtrtwyMJiUM'^eiwjitin. 
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old  fiieitds  wumJI  to  nrbvliin.    Hit  wotdt 


were,  as  he  beld  mr  hsl 
from  heaven,' — thilikbig,  perhapti.of  ibedra- 
ry  interval  siact  we  paited  in  l.andOD.  He 
spoke  to  each  with  «  ttiat  sinile,  bat  in  few 
words,  and  with  that  peculiar  lightening  of 
the  e^^e  which  gave  forcible  ezpresmon  to  all 
he  said- 
It  was  tbonitht  doubtful  «t  one  tiine  fliin 
monung  whether  he  waa  qaite  eonicioat  of 
what  was  Mid  in  bis  preauoe.  Of  the  fact, 
howcTcr,  ti  litde  artifice  soob   ' 


widiproof.  WewetespeBldngof 
Bohenlindea  was  named;  when,  tSecting  not 
to  remember  the  anthor  ot  thai  ^lendidiyTic, 
a  guess  waa  hazarded  that  it  was  by  a  Hr. 
Robinmn.  .  '  No,' aaid  the  Poet,  caltnry, 
bnt  distinctly,  '  it  was  ooe  Tom  Cunphell."' 

''June  isth. — He  has  paased  a  tolerable 
night — sleeping  at  intervala— and  taking  & 
little  food  when  it  was  oSered  to  him:  hut 
there  is  aolhing  eneouragiog — noactoal  inv 
pTovement ;  and  if  at  all  changed  unM  yes- 
terday, it  is  for  the  worae. 

"  By  his  derire,  I  (wain  read-  tbt  pmyera 
for  the  sick;  followed^ by  Tariona  texts  of 
Scripture,  to  which  he  listened  wMi  de^  at- 
tention ;  BnppKaaing,  as  mitch  aa  ha  eonU, 
the  sound  of  hia  own  biaatliitw,  which  had 
become  alaoqt  Inboriona.  At  the  conelnaion 
he  said:  'It  is  very  soothing  1'  At  another 
time  I  read  to  him  passa^  tram  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels;  direi^iag  his  attention,  u  well 
as  I  could,  to  the  comftwting  assnrance  they 
contained,  of  the  life  and  immortality  brought 
to  li»;hl  by  the  Savior.  When  this  was  done 
I  asked  him,  '  Do  you  believe  all  this  T'  ■  Oh 
yea !'  he  replied,  with  emphaais— '  I  do !'  His 
manner  all  this  time  was  deeply  solemn  and 
afieciing.  When  I  be^n  to  read  the  prayers 
fae  raised  his  band  to  hia  head — took  on  bis 
nightcap — then  clasping  his'hands  across  his 
chest,  he  seemed  to  realize  all  the  feelings  of 
bis  own  triumphant  linen: — 

■  This  spirit  dull  return  to  Waa 

Who  gave  ItB  beivealr  (park  ; 
Yet  think  not,  Sun,  it  ihill  be  dim 

When  thoa  tliTnlf  ait  dark  1— 
No !  it  stull  live  agua,  and  ehine 
la  blias  uokiiown  to  bc>ams  of  tbijEket 

Br  Him  recall'd  to  brealli, 
Wbo  eaptiTe  led  Capliviu, 
Who  lobb'd  the  Grave  of  victory 

And  took  the  «ing  from  Death  P 

'•Jans  U(l._Al[  night  at  the  sufferer's 
hedfude.  Never  shall  I  lonet  the  imprsssion 
three  Djgbi-watches  hare  left  on  my  mind. 

.  .  .  his  worda  are  few — prononueed 
with  an  eSbrt — and  often  inarticulate;  but 
there  is  no  Mnrmnr;  ao  complaint-  and  he 
repeats  the  same  answer—'  tolerable.'     .     . 

•  .  -  .  Ilie  respiration  is  becoming 
■lore  difficult  and  burned :  hia  lips  are  com- 


preeaad— Aa  ncwhfli  Matnil    lirte|fa»deeed 


QwMi  ihHbtrwatitta/  Be  iaatill  eMiaciooa, 
however;  and  the  Teij  eompreaaioa  of  the 
lipa  discovere  an  efiiHi  to  meet  the  strnggle 
with  firmness  and  compooate. 

"At  two  o'clock  he  opened  hia  eyee,  and 
Aen,  as  if  the  liriit  of  nis  world  were  too 
oppreamve,  cloatd  tham.    He  ia  now  ijiag. 


opprea       ,  .  .  .    _ 

Tilt  twilight  deWB  of  life  iM  ipag  hanvy  on 
hie  templet. 

J'Ataquartar  pMt  foni.  in  the  aflaiBOO^ 
our  beloved  Poet,  Thomaa  Cam^wU,  expired 
wiihoat  aalmggle:  llianicGd,Dr.Anatt,aiii 

myaelf,  were  etanding  by  Ua  hoUde.  T|» 
last  sound  be  uttered  wee  a^ait  faiBt  ahriA 
— nth  as  a  perra  utters  «t  the  aaddeif- 
pearance  of  a  friendr-exmsaiTie  tt  mVnmn 
and  anrpriae.  This  laty  SMa  fmeinil— fatf 
I  know  of  nothing  else  mat  It  Htii^  keaaidts 
reaemble.  .  . 

"  Amdoy^— This  evening,  helween  dim 
and  ten  o^eloek,  the  hod;  was  rammed  froii 
Supper  chamber,  and  placed  htitaleadw 
c(^o— near '  his  own  ehaii' — ta  Aedtawiai^ 
room.  The  ceremooy  was  witnessed  by  the 
tmniediale  frivnda  and  servanta  of  the  family. 
It  was  very  impressive — aided  by  the  deep  si- 
lence—anJ  the  recollection  that  this  room  «aa 
but  recently  filled  up  for  the  social  emoy- 
menfa  of  life.  The  body  waa  raaioved  ftoin 
the  bed  on  the  coBinJid — without  discompo*- 
iii^  a  limb  or  a  featnre.  The  stars  werv 
shining  through  the  windowa  at  tbs  tiaa 
along  the  siaircBse  And  passage,  lig^  wen 

5 laced— just  sufficient  to  Unet  the  alepa  of 
le  bearers— and  if  the  nhnce  ins  inlatnipt 
ed,  it  was  only  by  a  sigh  or  a  whiter-" 

There  wu  an  tmoertuDty  in  leprd  to 
tbe  Poet's  remama  bong  iatemd  at  WesU 
Dunster,  bat,  after  some  piduunaries  mtk 
the  Dean  of  WeebBmster,  it  'mm  date- 
mined,  and  aooordii^riy  thej  wen  taken  to 
London,  and  on  WedseM^,  Jnlj  3A 
1844,  attended  by  a  large  mnl^tlnds  of  aB 
ranks  and  condUions,  de^KMSted  is  a  pun 
at  tie  extremity  of  an  an^e  formed  m  fla 
monoments  ereotod  to  the  memo^,  of  Ad> 
diaon  and  Goldsmith,  and  dosalj  a^Uoning 
that  of  Sheridan. 

When  the  coffin  waa  ItnTered  iato  the 
grave  the  crowd  pressed  aagBrir  nond: 
and  when  the  Rev.  Me.  ftulinananirea 
at  that  portion  of  dw  oeraraoi^  m  -mioA 
dost  is  oonngned  to  dnt  CoL  fi,rfnw, 
one  of  the  nomenas  body  of  Poles  nliQ 
were  presMit,  bron^t  a  handful  of  e«rtL 
taken  for  the  pnrpoae  from  tbe  tomb  SE 
Kosoioeko,  and  wMumi  it  over  tha  oofin. 
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Correction.  —  Owing  to  a  mistake  in  the 
*  degraphic  Report  of  the  President's  Message 
^^  Au^nst  6th,  and  which  was  unfortunately 
^t|uisinitted  throue^hout  the  country  in  every 
^rection^  the  President  was  made  to  say,  that 
'*  the  claim  of  title  on  the  part  of  Texas  ap- 
pears to  Congress  to  he  well-founded  in  whole 
or  in  part." 

The  above  mistake  crept  into  the  last'number 
of  this  journal.  The  true  wording  is  as  follows : 
^^If  the  claim  of  title  on  the  part  of  Texas 
appears  to  Congress  to  be  well-founded,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  it  is  in  the  competency  of 
Congress,"  &c. 

Oo  Friday,  September  6,  the  Texas  Boun- 
dary Bill,  from  the  Senate,  amended  by  the 
Bill  for  the  Territorial  Organization  of  New 
Mexico,  (this  amendment  was  afterwards  con- 
eurred  in  hj  the  Senate,)  passed  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  by  a  vote  of  108  to  98.  The 
TOte  was  as  follows : 

AYES— (For  the  Bill.) 

Indimnar— AlbertBon,  W.  J.  Brown,  Dunham, 
Fitch,  Gorman,  McDonald,  RobinBon-7. 

Alabama— ul/fton,  W.  R.  W.  Cobb,  Hilliard^. 

Tennefleee— ^iu2cr«on,  Ewing,  Gentry,  I.  G. 
Harris,  A.  Johnson,  Jones,  Savage,  F.  P.  Stanton, 
Thomas,  Watkins,  WilliaTM^ll. 

New  York — Andrews,  Bockee,  Briggs,  Brooks, 
thuT,  MeKinoek,  Nelson,  Phanix,  Rose,  Scher- 
merkorn,  Thunaan,  Underhill,  Walden,  White- 
14. 

Iowa — Deffler-1 . 

Rhode  Island— Gi«o.  G.King-l, 

Minouri — Bay,  Bowlin,  Green,  Hal]-4. 

Virginia — Bayly,  Beale,  Edmunson,  Haymond, 
McDowell,  McMallen,  Martin,  Parker-8. 

Keotaeky — BoYd,Breek,  G.  A.  Caldwell,  /.  L. 
Mmmn,  Marshall,  Mason,  McLean,  Morehead, 
K.  H.  Sunton,  John  B.  Thon^son^lO. 

MtLTyXwad-^Bowie,  Hammond,  Keer,  McLan&-4 

Michigan — ^Buel-1 . 

Florida— £.  C.  Cahell-l. 

Delaware — /.  W.  Housionr-l, 

Pennsylvania— CAe«<«r  Butler,  Casey,  Chandler, 
Dimmick,  Gilmore,  Levin,  Job  Mano,  McLana- 
haiiy  Pitman,  Robins,  Ross,  Strong,  James 
Thompsony-13. 

North  Carolhia— i7.  C.  Caldwell, Deherry,Ottt- 
Imw,  Shepperd,  Stanly-5. 

Ohio— Disney,  Hoagland,  Potter,  Taylor,  Whit- 
tleeey-^. 

MaflMMhoBstts— Dttucan,  Eliot,  GrinneUr-3, 


Maine— Fuller,  Gerry,  Littlefield-^. 
Illinois — Thos.  L.  Harris,  McClemand,  Rich- 
ardson, Young— 4. 

New  Hampshire — Hibbard,  Pcaalee,  Wilson-^, 
Texas — Howard,  Kaufman-2. 
Georgia — Owen,  Toombs,  Welbom-3. 
New  Jersey — Wildrick-l. 
ToUl  for  the  bill,  108. 

NAYS— (Against  the  Bill.) 

New  York  —  Alexander,  Bennett,  Burrows, 
Clark,  Conger,  Gott,  Holloway,  W.  T.  Jackson, 
John  A.  King,  Preston  Kino,  Matteson,  Putnam, 
Reynolds,  Ramsey,  Sackett,  Schoolcraft,  SUves- 
ter—n. 

Massachusetts — Allen,  Fowler,  Horace  Mann, 
Rockwell^, 

North  Carolina— Ashe,  Clingman,  Daniel,  Ven- 
able-4. 

Virginia— Averett,  Bocock,  Holliday,  Meade, 
Millson,  Powell-6. 

Illinois — Baker,  Wentworth-2. 

Michigan — ^Bingham,  Spbague-2. 

Alabama— Bowden,  S.  W.  Harris,  Hubbard, 
Inge-4. 

Missouri— A.  G.  Brown,  Featherston,  Mc Wil- 
lie, Jacob  Thompson-4. 

South  Carolina— Burt,  Colcock,  Holmes,  Orr, 
Wallace,  Woodward-6. 

Connecticut— TAomas  B.  Butler,  Waldo-2. 

Ohio — Cable,  Campbell,  Carter,  Corwin,  Crow* 
ell,  Nathan  Evans,  Giddinos,  Hunter,  Morris, 
Olds,  Root,  Sehenck,  Sweetzcr,  Vinton-l5, 

Pennsylvania — Calvin,  Dickey,  Hows,  Moors, 
Ogle,  Reed,  Thaddeus  Stevens-7, 

Wisconsin — Cole,  Doty,  Durkee-3. 

Rhode  Island — Dixon-l. 

Georgia — Haralson,  Joseph  W.  Jackson-S. 

Indiana — Harlan,  Juli-n,  McGaugheyS. 

Vermont — Hebard,  Henry,  Meacham,  Peck-4. 

Arkansas — Robert  W.  Johnson-1. 

New  Jersey — James  G,  King,  Newell,  Van 
Dyite-3. 

Louisiana — La  Sore,  Morsc-2. 

Maine — Otis,  Sawtelle,  Stetson-3. 

Missouri — Phelps-l . 

New  Hampfthire — Tuck-1. 
Total  nays,  98. 

Absent  or  not  voting: 


Ashmun,  Mass. 
Biseell,  111. 
Cleveland,  Conn. 
A.  Evans,  Md. 
Frsedley,  Penn. 


Bocock,  Va. 
Hampton,  Penn. 
Hannonson,  La. 
Hay,  N .  Jexsey. 
Nes,  Penn. 
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GooJeiMtB,  Me.  Sulty,  N.  York. 

Gorman,  Iiid.  Paulding,  do. 

Gould,  N.  Yotk.  Sttptm,  Ga. 

Hackm,  Ga.  Wilnot,  Pb. 

Huaillon,  Md.  Wood,  Ohio-SO. 

Votet  /«■  tkt  BUI  .■ 
Northern  Whiga,  24  Northern  Dema.  39 

Southern    do.      35-49     Southern    do.     27-59 
Tola!,    -    -    108. 
Vola  agairut  the  Bill: 
Noithem  Whiga,  44  Northem  Dema.   13 

Boatbem      do.       1-45     Southern     do.    3(M3 
Special  Fn»Soilera,    -    -    -    10. 
T«cia,    -     -    98. 
Toul  voting,  20G.        Absent,  20.        Speaker,  I. 
VacBQt,  3  tHiXa  Qa  M»».) 

On  the  following  day,  the  Bill  for  Ihe  Ad- 
misBJon  of  California,  and  the  Utah  Territorial 
Oi^nizaiion  Bill,  in  the  shape  in  which  they 
came  from  Ihe  Senate,  passed  (he  House  of 
Representatives.  The  California  Bill  was 
passed  by  ihe  decisive  vole  of  150  to  57,  and 
the  Utah  Bill  by  97  to  85. 

The  Urst  section  of  tbat  bill  enacts  as  fol- 
lows: 

Thai  all  that  part  of  the  lerriloiy  of  the 
United  Slates  included  within  the  following 
limits,  to  wit :  bounded  on  the  West  by  the 
Stale  of  California,  on  the  North  by  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Oregon,  on  the  East  by  the  summit 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  South  by 
the  thirly-i^venth  parallel  of  north  latitude, — 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  created  into  a  tem- 
porary government,  by  the  name  of  the  Terii- 
lory  of  Utah;  and,  'when  admitted  as  a  Stale, 


nolbing 

ed  to  inhibit  the  Governmenl  of  the  United 
Slates  from  dividing;  saiil  Territory  into  two 
or  more  Territories,  in  such  manner  and  al 
such  times  as  Congress  shall  deem  convenient 
and  proper,  or  from  attaching  any  portion  of 
eaiil  Territory  1o  any  other  Stale  or  Territory 
of  the  United  States, 

On  the  9th  of  September,  President  Fillmore 
signed  the  Texas  Boundary,  Npw  Mexico, 
C?llifornia,  and  Utah  bills,  and  they  ate  con- 
Bcquenlly  laws. 

On  the  12th,  Ihe  Fugitive  Slave  bill,  from 
the  Senate,  passed  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives, unamended,  by  a  vote  of  109  to  75. 

The  fii-sl  and  second  sections  of  this  bill 
provide  that  the  United  States  Courts  shall 
appoint  Commissioner.',  before  whom  claims 
for  runaway  slaves  shall  he  examined. 

Fcciioii  3.  Provides,  thai  the  number  of 
these  Commissioners  shall  be,  from  time  to 
time,  (iiil^ugud,  eo  as  to  afford  reasonable  faci- 


lities for  Ihe  reclamation  of  fugitives  from 

Section  4.  Provides  that,  upon  satiafactory 

proof  being  presented  by  the  agent,  or  owner, 
the  Court,  or  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  the 
Commissioner,  shall  grant  certificatea  lo  the 
claimants,  with  authority  to  remove  the  fu[i- 
live  to  the  State  or  Territory  whence  he  fled. 
Section  5.  Provides,  that  it  shall  be  the  dntj 
of  the  United  Slates  Iilarshals  and  deputies  U> 
execute  all  <rarrants  issued  under  the  prori- 
sions  of  this  act ;  and  that  if  the  Maitbil 
neglect  his  duty  of  endeavoring  to  ncoic* 
fugitive  under  demand,  he  ahall  pay  a  fine  ol 
one  thousand  dollars;  and  that  if  the  sUn 
escapes  from  him,  when  once  in  his  potau- 
sion,  he  shall  pay  the  value  of  the  slave ;  and 
tbat  the  posse  comilatus  shall  be  subject  to  k 
called  out  by  the  officers  of  the  law  in  iu  ei< 

Section  7.  Provides,  that  any  person  ie«i!t> 
ing  Ibe  law,  or  aiding  io  the  escape  of  a  fugi- 
tive, shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  ezceedisg 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment  dM 
exceeding  six  months,  and  ahall  pay  to  tLs 
party  thus  deprived  of  the  services  of  the  fa- 

K'tive,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollanforewlt 
gilive  so  lost. 

In  the  Senate,  September  10,  the  hilt  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  Ditlrict 
of  Columbia  being  under  discusaion,  Mr. 
Seward  moved  in  amendment :  That  ilaxtiy 
in  the  District  be  entirely  abolished  : — ihatits 
abolition  depend  on  the  vote  of  the  inhahj- 
lants ;  and  that  in  case,  on  such  vote  bfin^ 
taken,  it  should  be  in  favor  of  emancijialinn. 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  hi 
appropriated  to  pay  the  ownen*  of  the  ilrct! 
for  "A-liatevcr  loss  they  may  sutler. 

Mr.  Balowis,  of  Connecticut,  objedeJ  to 
this  proposition,  as  tending  to  embarrass  the 
harmonious  action  of  the  two  Hou.^es  on  ibii 
subject.  He  jireferied  that  Congress  alioa'J 
act  finally  upon  this  bill,  before^  entering  vfo:! 
the  consideration  of  any  other  prapo-i:ior> 
which,  however  desirable,  there  is  lo-'  itaoi 
to  believe  will  be  immediately  successial. 

Mr.  Mangvm,  of  North  Carolina,  observtJ 
that,  under  proper  auspices,  he  should  Iq« 
voted  for  the  abrogation  of  the  slave  tnJe  in 
the  District.  He  should  now  change  his  roarH. 
He  should  vote  for  no  proposiiion  o(  ita! 
ind.  He  was  convinced  ihat  il  was  inipoi-  i 
ibie  lo  satisfy  certain  gentlemen.  They  woulii 
urge  on  their  objects,  though  ijiey  should  «u» 
blood  to  How  knee-deep  over  the  whole  Sott'i, 
ml  over  the  wreck  of  this  Union. 
Mr.  DiWsoN,  of  Georgia,  called  the  aiiM- 
on  of  the  country  lo  the  feeling  which  f'- 
,ted  among  some  of  Ihe  members  oi  this 
body.  When  Congress  were  endeavorini!  w 
harmonize  the  conflicting  interests  and  |a.- 
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nons  of  the  country,  and  had  begun  to  hope 
that  the  best  of  feeline  had  been  restored^  not 
only  here,  but  throughout  the  Union,  we  still 
find  a  disposition  to  raise  and  agitate  quistions 
which  have  been  already  decided.  The  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  this  is  the  offspring  of  that 
kind  of  patriotism  which  ought  to  burn  in  the 
breast  of  every  American,  or  whether  it  is  not 
an  emanation  from  disappointed  political  as- 
pirations. Whether  it  is  not  an  effort  now 
making  to  divide  this  great  country  for  mere 
purposes  of  political  aggrandizement  ]  wheth- 
er it  is  not  an  effort  on  the  part  of  individuals 
to  hold  up  one  plank  of  the  wreck  of  a  certain 
established  political  platform  \  whether  it  is 
not  to  save  a  sinking  party  that  has  risen  up 
in  this  country,  not  for  the  purpose  of  elevat- 
ing the  character  of  the  Union,  or  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  but  to  aggrandize  and 
elevate  a  few  individuals.  Sir,  said  Mr. 
Dawson,  I  am  sorry,  extremely  sorry,  to  sec 
any  man  who  would  ^o  into  the  country,  and 
throw  a  firebrand,  as  it  were,  into  the  midst  of 
the  magazine,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
alienation,  and  inciting  one  portion  of  the 
country  against  another. 

Mr.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  opposed  the  pro- 
position offered  by  Mr.  Seward,  for  the  reason 
that  it  opened  an  entirely  new  question  to  in- 
crease the  agitation,  already  sufficiently  alarm- 
ing, on  these  subjects.  The  public  mind  has 
not  been  called  to  this  question.  Public  senti- 
ment has  not  been  felt.  The  Senate,  standing 
here,  would,  of  itself,  take  the  initiative  in  a 
new  proceeding,  when  its  plain  duty  was  to 
calm  the  present  excitement  of  the  country. 
I  cannot  but  see,  said  Mr.  Dayton,  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  defeat  the 
Tery  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  The  original 
bill  harmonizes  and  brings  into  action  the  kind 
feelings  of  a  large  portion  of  this  chamber — 
brings  to  a  common  centre  the  good  feeling  of 
the  North  and  South.  But  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  you 
destroy  all. 

Mr.  VViNTBROP,  of  Massachusetts,  opposed 
the  amendment,  not  because  he  thought  it 
destined  to  dissolve  the  Union,  but  because 
he  considered  it  a  proposition  of  a  crude  and 
hasty  character,  and  calculated  to  embarrass 
the  action  of  individuals  upon  a  question  of 
the  deepest  importance.  He  regretted  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  should  have  thought 
proper  to  spring  such  a  propoifition  upon  them 
witnout  previous  notice,  and  in  this  immediate 
connexion. 

"  What  is  the  proposition  1  It  begins  by  a 
proclamation  of  immediate  emancipation  to 
ever}'  slave  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  But 
what  follows?  1  had  almost  said  that  it  holds 
out  a  false  promise  on  its  face.  It  says  sla- 
Tery  shall  instantly  cease  in  the  District  of 


Columbia !  But  does  it  cease  even  under  the 
amendment?  No,  sir 3  not  at  all.  The  ques- 
tion is  to  be  put  to  a  popular  vote  in  the  Dis* 
trict.  We  are  to  have,  under  this  amendment, 
a  grand  election  in  this  District  six  months 
hence,  to  decide  in  favor  of  emancipation  or 
against  emancipation.  Notice  is  to  be  given, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  all  the  slaves  in  the  Dis- 
trict, that  their  freedom  or  servitude  depends 
on  the  result  of  this  election.  If  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast,  shall  be  against  emancipation, 
slavery  is  to  be  prolonged  and  perpetuated. 
In  that  event,  too,  the  slave-trade,  the  suppres- 
sion of  which  is  proposed  by  this  bill,  will  re- 
main as  it  now  is )  for  the  honorable  Senator 
has  moved  his  proposition  as  a  substitute  for 
the  whole  bill.  He  has  not  proposed  to  leave 
any  part  of  this  bill  to  accomplish  the  great 
object  of  putting  an  end  to  the  odious  and  ab- 
horrent traffic  which  has  so  long  brought  re- 
proach upon  the  American  capital,  in  case  his 
own  scheme  should  be  voted  down  by  the 
people. 

"Sir,  I  cannot  but  regard  this  as  a  very 
crude  and  hasty  proposition,  in  the  first  place. 
And  I  cannot  but  regard  it,  in  the  next  place, 
in  a  most  unseasonable  and  untimely  proposi- 
tion. I  deeply  regret  that  it  has  been  brought 
fonvard  in  connexion  with  this  bill — under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country — at  a 
moment  when  the  public  mind  is  so  greatly 
agitated  on  questions  of  this  sort,  and  at  a  mo- 
ment, moreover,  when  we  are  endeavoring  to 
accomplish  another  object,  which  is  perhaps 
within  our  reach,  and  which  has  been  so  ear- 
nestly desired  by  all  who  have  the  interests  of 
humanity  at  heart.  When  the  abolition  of 
these  accursed  depots  for  carrying  on  the  slave- 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  seems  just 
within  our  grasp,  I  must  repeat,  sir,  that  I  do 
most  deeply  deplore  that  the  honorable  Senator 
from  New  York  should  embarrass  and  perhaps 
defeat  our  action,  by  a  proposition  so  indis- 
creet, so  ill-digested,  and  so  impracticable 
every  way  as  that  which  he  has  offered." 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Seward  desired 
to  withdraw  his  proposition,  but  objection  be- 
ing then  made,  the  amendment  after  some 
farther  remarks  by  Messrs.  Hamlin,  Clay, 
FooTE,  and  others,  was  put  to  the  vote  and 
rejected. — Yeas,  5:  nays,  45;  as  follows : — 

Yeas — Mcmts.  Chase,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin, 
Hale,  Seward  and  Upham. 

Nays — Mc-srs.  Atchison,  Bad cccr .Baldwin,  Barn- 
well, Bell,  Benton,  Berrien,  Bright,  Butler,Clay,  Da- 
vis, of  Mohs.  ;  Davis,  oi  Miw.  ;  Dayton,  Dickinson, 
Dudgo,  of  Iowa  ;  Douglas,  Downs,  Ewing,  Fclch, 
Fremont,  Greene,  Hamlin,  Gwin,  Houj-ton,  Hun- 
ter, Jones,  Mangum,  Mason,  Morton,  Norris, 
Pierce,  Pratt,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Shield?,  Smith, 
Soulo,  Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Tumey,  Underwood, 
Wales,  Whitcomb,  Winthrop,  and  Yulee. 
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The  Slave-bill  finally  passed  the  Senate, 
September  16th,  in  the  following  shape: 

A  BILL  to  suppress  the  Slave  Trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  January  next,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  bring  into  the  District  of  Columbia 
any  slave  whatever,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
sold,  or  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  in 
depot,  to  be  subsequently  transferred  to  any 
State  or  place  to  be  sold  as  merchandise. 
And  if  any  slave  shall  be  brought  in  the  said 
District  by  its  owner,  or  by  the  authority  or 
consent  of  its  owner,  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  such  slave  shall  thereupon 
become  liberated  and  free. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  each  of  the  Cor- 
porations of  the  cities  of  Washington  and 
Greorgetown,  from  time  to  time,  and  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  abate,  break  up,  and 
abohsh  any  depot  or  place  of  confinement  of 
slaves  brought  into  the  said  District  as  mer- 
chandise, contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 


act,  by  such  appropriate  means  as  may  appeac- 
to  either  of  said  Corporations  expedient  and 
proper.  And  the  same  power  is  hereby  vested, 
in  the  levy  court  of  Washington  county,  iT 
any  attempt  shall  be  made  within  its  jurisdic* 
tional  limits,  to  establish  a  depot  or  place  of 
confinement  for  slaves  brought  into  the  said 
Districts  as  merchandise  for  sale  contrary  to 
this  act. 

The  vote  was  —  yea*,  33  j  nays,  19,  —  u 
follows : 

TEAS — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Benton,  Bright^Cio, 
Chase,  Clarke,  Clay,  Cooper,' Davis  of  Maanchi- 
setts,  DaytoD,  Dickeneon,  Dodge  of  WiseouiB, 
Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas,  Ewiog,  Felch,  FrenMNit, 
Greene,  Gwin,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Hooston,  JoMt, 
Norris,  Seward,  Shields,  Sprumnce,  Sturgeon,  Ui- 
derwood,  Wales,  Walker,  Whitcomb,  and  Wii< 
throp — 33. 

N  AYES — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Barnwell, 
Bell,  Berrien,  Butler,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawioi, 
Downs,  Hunter,  King,  Mangum,  Mason,  Morton, 
Pratt,  Sebastian,  Soul^,  Tnmey,  and  Yulee— 19. 

On  the  following  day,  this  bill  passed  tha 
House  of  Representatives,  without  amend- 
ment, by  a  vote  of  125  to  49. 
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.  Steamers  to  the  Coast  of  Africa. 
riye  the  following  digest  of  tne  Report 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  concerning 
iblishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  from 
ted  States  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  with 
ict  of  promoting  the  colonization  of  free 
i  of  color,  of  suppressing  the  African 
-ade,  of  carrying  the  mails,  and  of  ex- 

the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

proposition  involves  an  extension  of 
Item,  recently  commenced  by  Congress^ 
5  a  powerful  steam  navy,  by  means  of 
enterprize  and  through  the  assistance 
^ress :  to  be  used  in  time  of  peace  for 
partly  public  and  partly  private,  and  in 

war  to  be  called  wholly  into  the  ser- 

the  Government.  The  necessity  that 
or  such  an  extension  can  best  be  shown 
entin^  the  ends  sought  after  by  this 
e,  and  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  com- 
e  extent  of  our  present  steam  navy, 
e  Report  of  Secretary  Bancroft  to  the 

on  the  2d  March,  1846,  it  was  stated 
I  steam  navy  of  Great  Britain  amount- 
le  hundred  and  ninety-nine  vessels,  of 
ises;  that  of  France  numbered  fifty- 
hat  of  Russia,  without  the  Caspian 
lirty-two  J  while  the  steam  navy  of  the 
States  consisted  of  only  six  small  ves- 
id  one  in  process  of  building. 
J  that  time.  Congress  has  provided  for 
iding  of  four  war  steamers,  and  for  the 
»hment  of  several  lines  of  steamships 
d  in  carrying  the  mails,  consisting  of 
•en  large  vessels,  suitable  for  war 
es,  and  at  all  times  liable  to  be  taken 

public  service.  Of  these  latter,  nine 
m  between  New  York  and  European 
five  between  New  York  and  Chagres ; 
ree  between  Panama  and   San  Fran- 

this  increase  in  our  force  has  not  kept 
ith  that  of  other  nations.  The  steam 
•f  France  consists  of  sixty- four  steam 

of  war,  besides  a  reserved  force  of  ten 
frigates  now  ready,  and  six  corvettes 
X  smaller  vessels  nearly  ready.    The 

Government  is  also  about  establishing 
f  steamers  to  be  employed  in  commerce 
r  carrying  the  mails,  but  at  all  times 
:  to  public  requisition. 
OL.  YI.     MO.  ly.      NEW  SERIES. 


England,  also,  has  added  largely  to  her 
steam  navy  by  increasing  her  lines  of  mail 
steamers.  In  the  year  1839;  that  Government 
resolved  to  turn  the  vast  expenditures  required 
in  naval  armaments  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce. A  contract  was  entered  into  with  Mr. 
Cunard  and  his  associates,  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  mails  from  Liverpool,  via  Halifax,  to 
Boston,  in  five  steamers  of  the  first  class,  for 
about  $425,000  per  annum.  They  were  to  be 
built  under  the  supervision  of  the  Admiralty, 
subject  to  inspection  on  being  received  into  the 
service,  and  capable  in  all  respects  of  being 
converted  into  ships  of  war,  and  of  carrying 
ordnance  of  the  heaviest  description.  In  1846, 
this  contract  was  enlarged  by  adding  four 
steamers  between  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
and  the  compensation  raised  to  $725,000  per 
annum. 

In  1840,  a  contract  was  made  by  the  same 
Government;  at  $1,200,000  per  annum,  for 
fourteen  steamers  to  carry  the  mails  from 
Southampton  to  the  West  Indies,  the  ports  of 
Mexico  on  the  Gulf,  and  to  New  Orleans,  Mo- 
bile, Savannah,  and  Charleston.  These  ships 
are  to  make  twenty-four  voyages  a  year,  leav- 
ing and  returning  to  Southampton  semi-month- 
ly. Two  more  vessels  have  lately  been  contract- 
ed for,  to  run  between  Bermuda  and  New  York. 

In  1840,  a  contract  was  entered  into  for 
seven  steamers,  from  England  to  the  East 
Indies  and  China,  at  $800,000  per  annum. 
This  line  passes  from  Southampton,  via  Gib- 
raltar and  Malta,  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt; 
thence  the  route  continues  overland  to  Suez, 
at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence  the  steam- 
ers again  start,  touching  at  Aden,  Bombay, 
and  at  Point  de  Galle,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
whence  they  proceed  to  Singapore  and  Hong 
Kong.  A  branch  line  connected  with  this 
runs  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Calcutta,  touching 
at  Madras. 

In  1846,  a  contract  was  made  for  a  line  of 
British  steamers,  four  in  number,  to  run  from 
Valparaiso  to  Panama^  touching  at  intermedi- 
ate ports,  and  connecting  overland,  from  Pa- 
nama to  Chaeres,  with  the  West  India  line. 

In  1848,  there  were  twelve  more  lines  of 

Government  steamers  running  between  Great 

Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  making 

a  grand  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 

28 
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ocean  steamships  fitted  for  war  purposes.  Re- 
cently, the  British  Parliament  have  resolved  to 
extend  the  mail  steamship  system  to  Australia. 

The  Committee  do  not  propose  that  our 
Government  should  emulate  this  vast  network 
of  steam  navigation  with  which  England  has 
encompassed  the  globe  :  but  the]^'  believe  that 
the  recent  increase  of  our  territory,  on  the 
Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  demands  an 
augmentation  of  our  steam  navy,  either  by  di- 
rect addition  to  the  navy  proper,  or  by  the  en- 
couragement by  the  Government  of  these  lines 
of  steam  packets.  The  latter  plan  proposes 
that  the  ships  shall  be  built  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  Government  and  at  the  expense  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  that  they  shall  be  command- 
ed by  officers  in  the  navy,  and  be  at  all  times 
ready  for  the  public  service.  The  interests  of 
the  contractors  will  lead  them  to  adopt  all  im- 
provements in  machinery  and  in  the  means  of 
propulsion,  and  to  keep  their  vessels  in  good 
repair,  and  bein^  commanded  by  a  naval  offi- 
cer,  each  ship  will  carry  a  certain  number  of 
midshipmen  for  watch  officers,  thus  giving  ac- 
tive employment  and  practical  improvement 
to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  personnel  of 
the  service,  A  corps  of  trained  engineers 
and  firemen  will  be  attached  to  each  ship,  who 
no  doubt,  would  generally  remain  with  her 
when  the  ship  should  be  called  into  the  public 
service. 

Some  large  steamships  of  this  description, 
the  Committee  believe  it  is  very  desirable  to 
possess  for  national  exigencies.  In  this  capa- 
city, to  carry  fuel  sufficient  for  long  voyages, 
and  to  transport  large  bodies  of  troops,  and  to 
place  them  rapidly  in  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
condition  at  any  point  where  they  might  be 
required,  such  vessels  would  possess  great  ad- 
vantages over  small  ships. 

But  the  great  and  beneficent  objects  of  this 
measure  are  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  the 
removal  of  free  persons  of  color  from  this 
country  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  means 
it  presents  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade.  The  latter  of  these  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  treaties  by  our  Government  with  other 
nations  with  whom  we  have  engaged  to  main- 
tain a  large  naval  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
to  assist  in  suppressing  this  traffic ;  while  the 
emigration  of  the  free  blacks  has  long  been 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  both  the  free  and 
the  slave-holding  states.  In  no  part  of  the 
Union  do  they  enjoy  political  or  social  equal- 
ity, while  in  some  of  the  slave-states  they  are 
so  much  an  object  of  distrust  that  manumis- 
sion is  discouraged,  except  on  condition  of 
their  removal.  Stringent  prohibitions  have 
been  adopted,  and  unpleasant  controversies 
with  free  states  thereby  engendered.  The 
emigration  of  this  entire  population  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  country  is  tne  only  effectual 
mode  of  bringing  these  evils  to  an  end. 


The  Committee  believe  that  while  the  pro 
posed  measure  will  conduce  to  extensive  col 
onization,  it  presents  the  only  effectual  mod< 
of  extirpating  the  slave-trade.  Its  successfa 
operation,  they  consider,  will  render  the  Afri 
can  squadron  wholly  unnecessary,  and  thu 
reimburse  a  large  portion  of  the  expense,  an 
at  the  same  time  better  accomplishing  the  ol 
ject  for  which  the  squadron  is  maintainec 
Colonization  has  succeeded,  by  means  of  th 
influence  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia^  in  8ii| 
pressing  the  slave-trade  alone  a  coast  ( 
several  hundred  miles  in  length;  while  th 
combined  squadrons  of  Europe  and  Americ 
have  been  far  less  successful  on  other  portioi 
of  that  unhappy  shore.  In  1S47,  no  iessthi 
84,356  slaves  were  exported  from  Africa  1 
Cuba  and  Brazil.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Con 
mittee,  it  is  highlj  important  to  prevent  tt 
further  Africanizine  of  the  American  cont 
nents,  and  to  effect  Uiis,  the  success  which  hi 
already  crowned  the  infancy  of  Liberia,  poin' 
out  the  only  effectual  mode. 

To  show  that  the  territory  of  Liberia  i 
eminently  adapted  to  colored  emigrants  fion 
the  United  States,  that  the  establishment  d 
this  line  of  steamships  will  promote  colonia- 
tion,  that  the  slave-trade  will  be  sustituted  by 
a  valuable  and  legitimate  commence,  and  tbit 
Christianity  and  civilization  will  eventually 
follow,  the  Committee  present  the  following 
facts . — 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  extends  about  400 
miles  along  the  coast,  embracing  the  tract  ol 
country  between  the  parallels  of  4*  21'  and 
7^  North  latitude.  The  first  settlement  wai 
made  by  free  Negroes  from  the  United  States, 
in  the  year  1820,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  Tlie  objecti 
of  that  society  werf ,  to  raise  the  free  blacki 
of  the  country  from  their  political  and  social 
disadvantages ;  to  spread  civilization,  morali- 
ty, and  true  religion  throughout  Africa;  tc 
destroy  the  slave-trade ;  and  to  afford  slave* 
owners  wishing  to  manumit  their  slaves,  ai 
asylum  for  their  reception. 

The  funds  of  this  society  have  seldom  ex* 
cecded  $50,000  per  annum  ]  but  they  have 
purchased  territory,  have  enabled  nearly 
7,000  free  people  of  color  to  emigrate,  and 
have  provided  for  the  subsistence  of  such  of 
them  as  required  it,  for  six  months  after  their 
arrival.  In  1847  an  independent  government 
was  formed,  which  has  been  recognised  by 
France,  England,  and  Prussia.  Eighty  thou- 
sand natives  have  been  civilized  and  become 
citizens  of  the  Republic.  Their  commerce  u 
flourishing;  they  have  purchased  territoiy 
from  time  to  time  of  the  natives  and  are  gm- 
dually  extending  themselves  up  to  the  Bntish 
settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  and  down  to  tbe 
Gold  Coast;  and  the^  have  suppressed  the 
slave-trade  within  their  own  borders  and  havi 
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■tde  treaties  with  several  tribes  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  traffic.    Their  interior  set- 
tleoMBts  niD  back  to  from  ten  to  thirty  miles 
from  tbe  coast  and  can  be  enlarged  at  a  mode- 
rate amount  in  that  direction.    The  land  in 
the  Ticinity  of  the  ocean  in  Liberia  is  gener- 
ally low  and  in  some  places  marshy,   but 
wther  back    becomes    more  elevated,  and 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  coast  becomes  quite 
Boantainous.    This  back    country   is  verv 
bealthy  and  with  increased  emigration  wiU 
soon  fale  occupied.    But  even  on  me  coast  the 
emigrants  enjoy  better  health  than  can  be  ob- 
tained in  some  of  our  Western  States,  in  their 
first  years  of  settlement 

Each  emigrant  receives  a  grant  of  Ave  acres 
of  land,  ana  can  purchase  as  much  as  he 
pleases  at  one  dollar  an  acre.  The  people 
are  moral,  well-conducted,  and  prosperous. 
The  value  of  their  exports  is  at  present 
500,000  dollars  per  annum,  and  increases  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent,  annually. 

There  are  upwards  of  500,000  free  blacks 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  annual  increase 
is  about  70,000.     Shch  numbers  as  these,  Li- 
beria is  at  present  incapable  of  providing  im- 
mediate employment  and  subsistence  for,  but 
the  Colonization  Society  has  heretofore  provid- 
^  for  its  colonists  for  six  months  after  their 
arrival.     The  cost  of  such  provision    has 
STfiraged  thirty  dollars  a  head ;  in  addition  to 
the  cost  of  transportation..    This  last  item 
will  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  proposed  sys- 
to  of  mail  steamers,  and  the  funds  of  the 
*)ciety,  augmented  probably  twenty  fold  by 
tbe  impulse  it  thus  receives  will  be  almost 
wholly  available  for  the  comfortable  estab- 
^Qient  of  the  emigrants  in  their  new  homes. 
Ip  addition  to  the  increase  of  private  subscrip- 
tions in  assistance  of  colonization,  there  is  no 
doabt  that,  if  the  government  gives  its  high 
aanctioQ  to  the  cause  by  tbe  proposed  line  of 
"team  ships,  the  Legislatures  of  the  different 
States  will  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
*Bd  make  large  appropriations.    Already  the 
State  of  Marvland  has  laid  out  $200,000  in 
tUs  work,  and  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  has 
l^y  voted  $40,000  per  annum  for  the  same 
Purpose.      These     state    subscriptions    will 
wabtless  greatlj^    increase,  when  the  cause 
of  colonization  is  espoused  by  the  General 
Government. 

It  is  estimated  that,  by  the  time  the  two 
&vt  ships  are  ready  for  sea,  a  large  bo  ly  of 
emigrants  will  be  prepared  iu  take  passage  in 
them,  and  that  for  the  next  two  years  each 
ship  will  take  from  1000  to  1500  passengers 
on  each  voyage,  or  from  8,000,  to  12,000  in 
each  of  those  two  years.    To  furnish  each 
family,  wishing  to  cfevote  themstlves  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  with  a  suitable  dwelling,  a 
piece  of  land  of  sufficient  extent  cleared  and 
planted,  together  with  the  necessary  farming 


implements,  and  a  'stpck  of  provisions,  will 
cost  the  society  a  sum  equal  to  $30  or  $40  for 
each  emigrant,  allowing  each  family  to  con- 
sist of  five  persons.  Those  families  intending 
to  follow  trading  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
will  be  attendea  with  less  expense,  but  the 
average  cost  for  the  whole  of  the  emije^rants 
may  be  estimated  at  $50  a  head,  including  all 
the  expenses  of  transportation, — making  a 
total  of  from  $400,000  to  $600,000  per  annum 
for  the  first  two  years.  As  the  colony  in- 
creases in  population^  and  the  interior  becomes 
settled,  any  number  of  emigrants  will  be 
readily  absorbed,  as  there  wiU  be  a  demand 
for  all  kind  of  laborers,  and  mechanics^  and 
the  expenses  of  providing  for  their  means  of 
obtaining  subsistence  will  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished. 

The  Colonization  Society  will,  as  heretofore, 
regulate  the  character  of  the  emigration,  and 
keep  up  a  due  proportion  between  the  sexes. 
The  Society  also  has  power,  reserved  when  it 
ceded  its  territory  to  the  Republic,  to  secure  the 
protection  of  the  emigrants. 

Prosperous  colonies  established  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  greatly 
augment  the  commerce  of  this  country.  Brit* 
ish  commerce  with  that  continent  amounts 
already  to  $25,000,000  per  annum.  The  belief 
is  now  confidently  held  in  Great  Britain  that 
an  immense  commerce  may  be  opened  by  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  and  stimulating 
the  natives  to  the  arts  of  peace.  There  ie 
little  doubt  but  that  the  proposed  line  of  steam- 
ers will  open  entirely  new  sources  of  trade. 
The  following  particulars  are  worthy  of 
notice : 

Palm  Oil,  from  the  nut  of  the  palm  tree,  is 
produced  in  the  greatest  abundance  through- 
out Western  Afi  ica.  The  average  import  of 
this  production  into  Liverpool  for  some  years 
past  is  at  least  15,000  tons,  valued  at  $2,000,- 
000 ;  and  the  demand  for  it  steadily  increases. 

Gold,  washed  by  the  natives  from  the  sands 
of  the  rivers,  is  found  at  various  points  of  the 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Liberia.  It  is  calcu^ 
lated  that  England  has  received  from  Africa 
gold  to  the  value  of  $200,000,000. 

Ivory  is  obtained  at  all  points,  and  is  an 
important  staple  of  commerce. 

Coffee,  a  quality  superior  to  Java  and  Mo- 
cha, can  be  cultivated  in  Liberia  with  great 
ease,  and  to  any  extent. 

Cam-wood,  and  other  dye-woods,  are  found 
in  immense  quantities,  covering  vast  tracts  of 
country,  ^r  fact,  there  is  not  a  single  pro- 
duction of  lux,  Zast  or  West  Indies  which  may 
not  be  found  in  equal  excellence  in  Western 
Africa. 

The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Two  crops 
of  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  many  other  vege- 
tables, can  be  raised  in  a  year.  One  acre  of 
land  will  produce  three  hundred  dollars'  worth 
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of  Indigo.  Half  an  acre  may  be  made  to 
grow  half  a  ton  of  arrow-root. 

The  above  considerations  place  the  advan- 
tages of  the  proposed  measure  above  all  ques- 
tion ;  and  its  constitutionality,  the  Committee 
think,  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted.  The 
Government  has  already  a  powerful  steam 
navy,  giving  incidental  encouragement  to  great 
commercial  interests.  In  this  instance,  we 
have  the  additional  motive  of  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
African  squadron.  We  have  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and 
Mr.  Madison,  that  the  United  States  have 
power  to  establish  colonies  of  free  blacks 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  first  purchase  in  the  colony 
of  Liberia  was  made  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

This  proposition  involves  no  merely  sec- 
tional considerations.  It  interferes  with  neith- 
er slavery  nor  emancipation,  but  is  common, 
in  its  usefulness,  to  both  the  North  and  the 
South  ;  for  the  removal  of  free  blacks  is  a 
measure  in  which  all  sections  and  all  interests 
are  believed  to  be  equally  concerned. 

The  Committee  propose  that  the  line  consist 
of  three  steamships,  making  monthly  trips  to 
Liberia,  and  touching  on  their  return  at  certain 
points  in  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, thus ; — one  ship  will  leave  New  York 
every  three  months,  touching  at  Savannah  for 
freight  and  mails ;  one  will  leave  Baltimore 
every  three  months,  touching  at  Norfolk  and 
Charleston  for  passengers,  freight,  and  mails; 
and  one  will  leave  New  Orleans  every  three 
months,  with  liberty  to  touch  at  any  of  the 
West  India  islands.  On  their  return,  they  will 
touch  at  Gibraltar,  with  the  Mediterranean 
mails;  thence  to  Cadiz,  or  some  other  specified 
port  in  Spain;  thence  to  Lisbon;  thence  to 
Brest;  and  thence  to  London — bringing  mails 
from  all  those  points  to  the  United  States. 

Each  ship  is  not  to  be  less  than  4,000  tons 
burden,  and  the  cost  of  each  not  to  exceed 
$900,000 ;  the  Government  to  advance  by  in- 
stalments two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, the  advance  to  be  made  in  five  per  cent, 
stocks,  payable  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  and 
to  be  repaid  by  the  contractors  in  equal  annu- 
al instalments,  beginning  and  ending  with  the 
service.  The  ships  to  be  built  under  plans 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
to  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  convertible,  at  the 
least  possible  expense,  into  war  steamers  of 
the  first  class.  Each  steamer  is  to  be  com- 
manded by  an  officer  of  the  navy,  who,  with 
four  passed  midshipmen,  as  watch  officers, 
shall  be  accommodated  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  their  rank,  without  charge  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  me  Navy,  at  all 
time?*,  to  have  the  right  to  place  on  board  of 
each  ship  two  guns  of  heavy  ordnance,  and 


the  men  necessary  to  serve  them,  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  contractors. 

The  contractors  are  required  to  carry  on 
each  voyage,  as  many  persons  of  color,  not 
exceeding  25,000  for  each  trip,  as  the  Coloni- 
nization  Society  may  send ;  the  Society  paying 
in  advance  $10  for  each  emigrant  over  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  $5  for  each  one  under  that 
age ;  these  sums  to  include  the  transportation 
of  baggage,  and  the  daily  supply  of  sailor's 
rations.  The  necessary  agents  of  the  Society 
or  Government  to  be  conveyed  free  of  cost. 

Two  of  the  ships  are  to  be  ready  withii^ 
two  and  a  half  years,  and  the  other  withit^ 
three  years  after  the  execution  of  the  contract 

In  compensation  for  the  stipulations  of  th%^ 
contract,  which  is  to  last  nfteen  years,  tl:^ 
Government  is  to  pay  $40,000  for  each  a^^ 
every  trip. 

The  expense  of  running  these  ships,  t.)|« 
Committee  estimate  as  follows  : 
Interest  on  $2,700,000,  (cost  of 

three  ships,)  at  6  per  cent. 
Wear  and  tear,  and  repairs,  10 

per  cent.       -  .  - 

Insurance  7  per  cent. 
Cost  of  running  the  ships,  $50,- 

000  per  voyage,  12  voyages 

per  annum. 


$162,000 

270,000 
189,000 


Total  annual  expense, 

PROFITS. 

Estimating  1,500  passengers  for 
each  voyage,  and  12  voyages 
per  annum,  we  have  18,000 
passengers.  These  $10  for 
adults,  and  $5  for  children, 
may  average  a  profit  of  $3 
each,  making 

Government  pay' 


600,000      I 
$1,221,000 


$54,000 
480,000 

$534,000 

$687,000 


Balance'of  Government  pay  and 
and  profit  of  emigrants. 

This  calculation  leaves  the  contractors  an 
expense  of  $57,250  for  each  voyage,  to  be 
covered  by  the  contingent  profits  of  commerce. 
This  the  contractors  whose  mimorial  is  now 
before  Congress,  fepl  assured  of,  and  the 
committee  do  not  doubt  their  confidence  will  be 
rewarded  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Junction  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific — 
(condensed  from  the  Westminster  Review.) — 
Numberless  signs  denote  that  Central  America 
will  be  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable changes  likely  to  be  wrought  by 
advancing  civilization,  and  the  world  is  be- 
coming alive  to  the  fact.  Statesmen,  mer- 
chants, navigators,  colonizers,  and  students  of 
natural  science,  are  at  last  awakened  to  its 
future  importance;  and  a  demand  has  arisen 
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/or  books  and  maps  giving  more  thorough  and 
^neral  information  concerning  this  remarka- 
We  country. 

Until    now,    notwithstanding    its    solemn 

charm,  the  idea  of  a  communication  between 

'he  Atlantic  and  Pacific  has  been  treated  only 

^s   an  interestiuj^  enj^ineering  problem.    In 

''eality,  its  practicability  has  long  since  been 

placed  by  the  estimates  of  engineers  beyond 

^n  doubt.     But  the  capitalist,  when  appealed 

to  by  projectors,   unconvinced  as  to  whether 

J^e  project  would  pay,  has  always  replied  with 

'^ars  of  its  feasibility.     From  this  has  arisen 

^He  popular  prejudice  on  this  subject.    Men 

^  f  business  were  to  be  warmed  into  enthusiasm 

^y  the  prospects  of  a  future  per  centage,  and 

^ot  by  sublime  estimates  of  the  influence  of 

^le  enterprize  on  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

out  with  a  demonstrable  dividend  before  them, 

^  very  mechanical  difficulty  would  disappear^ 

^nd  the  glories  and   the  magnificence  of  the 

Enterprize  would  be  instantly  revealed. 

This  result  —  the  pecuniary  success  of  the 
experiment — has  been  settled  by  the  discovery 
of  the  wealth  of  California,  and,  in  a  shorter 
time  than  most  persons  are  prepared  to  expect, 
not   only  a  communication,  but  a  choice  of 
communications  will   be  opened  up.     These 
will  be  respectively  at  Panama  and  Nicaragua; 
the  former  by  railway  and  steamboat  in  the 
first  instance,  and  ultimately  by  railway  en- 
tirely ',  the  latter  chiefly  by  steamboat  in  the 
first  instance,  and   ultimately  by  a  complete 
canal  both  for  steamboats  and  sailing  vessels. 
The  Panama  line  is  to  consist  of  a  railroad 
from  Navy  Bay  on  the  Atlantic  to  Panama  on 
the  Pacific,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,000,000. 
The  portion  of  the  line  to  be  constructed  first 
is   twenty-two  miles  of  road  reaching  from 
Panama  to  Gorgona  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Chagres  river.     This  can  be  completed 
£or  $1,000,000,  and  the  shareholders  will  thus 
be  in  the  receipt  of  revenue  while  the  remain- 
der is  being  finished.     The  whole  of  the  latter 
amount  has  already  been  subscribed  in  New 
York;  the  entire  line  has  been  surveyed,  and 
the  grading  of  the  distance  from  Panama  to 
Gorgona  contracted  for,  at  $400,000,  which  is 
within  the  original  estimate.     The  grant  to 
the  Company  by  the  Republic  of  New  Grena- 
da^  gives  them  an  exclusive  privilege  for  forty- 
nine  years,  subject  to  a  right  of  redemption 
by  the  Republic  at  the  end  of  twenty  years 
on   payment  of  $5,000,000;  at  the  end  of 
thirty  years  on  payment  of  $4,000,000 ;  and 
at  the  end  of    forty  years  on  payment  of 
$2,000,000.     Thi»  privilege  is  to  date  from 
the  completion  of  the  road,  for  which  eight 
years  are  allowed  ;  and  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  concession  of  exclusive  harbor  rights  at  the 
ports  on  each  side,  and  also  of  the  necessary 
land  throughout  the  line,  besides  three  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  in  perpetuity  fox  the  pur- 


poses of  colonization.  The  Company  are  to 
be  allowed  to  import  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  road  and  for  the  workmen  en^ged  on 
it,  free  of  duty ;  and  are  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Government  with  the  assistance  of  three 
companies  of  sappers.  The  only  obli^tion 
imposed  as  to  the  character  of  the  road  is  that 
it  shall  be  capable  of  transporting  passengers 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other  in  the  space  of 
twelve  hours. 

On  this  route,  a  line  can  be  laid  down,  not 
exceeding  forty-six  miles  in  length,  with  a 
summit  of  less  than  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  with  curvatures  hav- 
ing no  where  a  radius  of  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  feet.  Native  workmen  can  be  ob- 
tained, whose  training,  though  at  first  difficult, 
is  ultimately  successful.  The  engineers,  in 
fact,  bringing  with  them  a  IviT^e  number  of  na- 
tives, habituated  to  this  species  of  labor,  from 
the  state  of  New  Granada.  And,  as  the  cli- 
mate presents  no  obstacles,  arrangements  for 
obtaining  foreign  labor  will  be  made.* 

The  explorations  of  this"  survey  have  led  to 
the  discovery  of  large  groves  of  mahogany, 
and  rich  mineral  deposits,  the  knowlet^e  of 
which  will  be  highly  important  to  the  Com- 
pany in  locating  lands  under  their  ^rant.  The 
island  of  Manyanilla  is  the  terminus  of  the 
railway  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  the  harbor  is 
described  as  perfectly  accessible  and  safe  in 
all  seasons  and  winds,  and  able  to  contain  three 
hundred  sail. 

The  second  line  which  may  now  be  con- 
sidered definittly  arranged,  is  that  of  a  ship 
canal  in  connexion  with  the  lakes  of  Nicara- 
gua. By  the  contract  made  August  1849, 
between  the  State  of  Nicaragua  and  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company  of 
New  York;  the  canal  is  to  be  finished  in 
twelve  years.  The  Company  to  pay  the 
State  $10,000  for  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
tract; $10,000  more  annually,  till  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  ;  and  to  make  a  donation 
of  their  stock  to  the  amount  of  $20,000. 
When  completed,  the  Stale  is  to  receive  one 
fifth  of  the  net  profits  for  twenty  years,  and 


•  We  notico  in  a  New  Orleans  paper  of  Aug. 
let,  that  a  body  of  one  hundred  men  had  just  1^ 
that  port  for  Navy  Bay,  being  the  advance  guard 
of  laborers  to  commeuco  operations  on  the  rail- 
road. Every  thing  in  the  way  of  material,  tools, 
supplies,  etc.,  has  gone  forward,  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  force  of  five  hundred  men  will  follow  in  a 
few  weeks.  We  understand  that  with  a  view  to 
facilitate  travel  and  tranftportation,  the  route  is  to 
be  graded  and  a  plank  road  laid  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance, which  can  bo  promptly  completed  and  kept 
in  operation  until  the  regular  railroad  is  finishMl, 
In  a  very  short  time  the  whole  distance  from  ocean 
to  ocean  can  be  travelled  in  comparatively  a  few 
hours,  and  with  greatly  losscned  expensc^^d. 
Whig  Rev, 
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afterwards  one  quarter.  It  is  also  to  have 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  profits  of  any  minor  line 
of  communication  the  Company  might  open 
during  the  progress  of  the  grand  work.  The 
first  payment  of  $10,000  has  been  made. 

In  return  the  privileges  bestowed  on  the 
Company  are  the  exclusive  right  of  construct- 
ing tne  canal,  and  of  inland  steam  navigation ; 
grants  likewise  are  to  be  made  of  eight  sec- 
tions of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  each 
section  to  be  six  miles  sq^uare. 

In  1835;  when  the  project  of  the  Nicaragua 
canal  was  first  put  forward  in  England,  the 
cost  was  estimated  at  £4,000,000.  This  esti- 
mate, considered  large  at  the  time  and  ren- 
dered still  more  so  now,  in  consequence  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  capital  and  mate- 
rials, will  hardly  be  considered  as  under  the 
mark.  Taking  the  business  done  on  the 
canal  at  900,000  tons,  and  the  toll  then  con- 
templated being  lOs.  for  European  and  20s. 
for  United  States  vessels,  the  whole  would 
produce  about  £600,000,  which,  after  leaving 
two  per  cent,  for  maintenance  and  one  per 
cent,  for  sinking  fund,  would  yield  a  return 
of  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

These  estimates  are  extremely  vague ; — too 
much  reliance  was  placed  on  the  change  of 
route  to  India ;  and  the  proposed  difference  of 
toll  on  American  ships  would  never  have  been 
tolerated.  But  since  these  calculations  were 
made,  the  traffic  with  South  America,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  has  greatly  in- 
creased, and,  above  all,  California  and  its 
mines  have  been  discovered. 

While  the  Panama  railway  will  take  the 
whole  of  the  passengers  for  the  western  ports 
of  South  America,  the  Nicaragua  route  by  the 
distance  it  saves,  must  command  the  entire 
traffic  with  California.  The  increasing  emigra- 
tion to  that  country,  the  fact  that  the  emi- 
^ation  is  a  shifting  one,  flowing  and  return- 
ing, the  inexhaustible  nature  of  the  mines,  the 
consequent  profits  of  labor  and  the  certainty 
that  this  colonization  will  continue  until  the 
value  of  labor  there  is  lowered,  all  serve  to 
prove  the  certainty  of  the  successful  operation 
of  this  work.  The  growing  importance  of 
Oregon  must  not  be  overlooked,  nor  the  crowd 
of  small  steamers  that  will  rapidly  accumu- 
late in  the  Pacific  from  the  smoothness  of  its 
waters  and  the  abundance  of  the  easily 
worked  coal  of  Vancouver's  Island. 

The  distance  from  San  Juan  on  the  Atlantic, 
by  the  river  San  Juan,  to  the  lake  of  Nicara- 
gua is  one  hundred  and  four  miles ;  from  the 
lake  to  the  Pacific  there  are  three  diflferent 
routes,  the  best  of  which  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined, though  none  of  them  present  any  great 
natural  difficulty.  One  runs  from  the  South- 
western point  of  the  lake  to  the  port  of  San 
Juan  del  Sur,  the  extent  of  which  would  be 
fifteen  miles,  with  an  elevation  to  be  overcome. 


in  one  part,  of  foar  hundred  and  fifty  ierea 
feet.  Another  route  which  has  been  proposed 
but  not  surveyed,  is  from  the  same  part  of  the 
lake  to  the  port  of  Las  Salinas,  lying  within 
the  boundary  claimed  by  Costa  Kica.  This 
is  about  the  same  length,  and  presents  do 
greater  elevation  than  one  of  two  nniuircd  and 
seventy  feet.  A  third  proposal  is.  to  proceed 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  dt  the  river 
Tipitipa,  twenty  miles  in  length  to  tne  smaller 
lake  called  Lake  Leon,  and  thence  by  a  canal 
of  eleven  miles,  through  a  district  which  offers 
no  greater  rise  than  fifty  one  feet,  to  the  riv€f 
Zosta,  which  communicates  at  eighteen  miles 
distance  with  the  port  of  Realejo.  Shoold 
the  impulse  received  from  California  gire 
commerce  a  northward  direction,  this  last 
route  would  be  undoubtedly  the  most  availa- 
ble one. 

The  certainty  of  these  two  routes  of  Faoa- 
ma  and  Nicaragua  being  speedily  carried  out 
in  a  more  or  less  perfect  degree,  brings  befoie 
the  mind  a  glimpse  of  the  great  destinies  of 
Central  America.  A  strip  of  country  scarcely 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  width,  yet  com- 
manding the  ocean  intercourse  with  Eorope 
on  one  side  and  with  Asia  on  the  other,  favor- 
able to  health,  and  abounding,  at  the  mne 
time,  with  every  natural  product  that  can  be 
found  distributed  elsewhere  between  Scotland 
and  the  tropics,  containing  besides  two  caln 

J  ret  deep«and  extensive  lakes,  that  seem,  as  we 
ook  upon  them  in  the  map,  like  huge  natural 
docks  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  intended  to 
receive  the  riches  of  a  universal  commerce,— 
and  we  are  forced  to  find  here  the  future  5eat 
of  a  vast  dominion. 

Central  America,  no  one  can  doubt.  po«j*e5- 
es  all  the  essentials  to   attract   a  dense  and 
vigorous  population.     The  researches  of  tra- 
vellers show  that  it  was  once  largely  peopled 
by  an  aboriginal  race  of  a  remarkable  cbar- 
acter;  and  the  size  of  its  principal  towns  and 
its  architectural  remains,    manifest  compara- 
tive prosperity   under  the   old    S|>anish  rale. 
Leon,  the  principal  city  of  Nicaragua  was  for- 
merly very  opulent,  and  containeil  50,000  in- 
habitants ;  while  now  it  has  only  one-third  of 
that  num])er,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  place 
is  in  ruins.  This  is  owing  to  incessant  revoiu* 
tionary  contests,  invariably  got  up  by  a  harxifnl 
of  military  vagabonds,  who  would'  be  ?wfpt 
away  in  the  course  of  four  and  twenty  honr?. 
if  a  hundred  Englishmen  or  Americans  were  in 
the  district  to  stimulate  the  well-di$p07«i  to 
confidence. 

The  health  of  Central  America  even  now  i* 
decidedly  above  the  medium  order;  anda^ibe 
country  is  opened,  and  means  afTonled  to  ifce 
inhabitants  to  take  advantage  of  its  varieties 
of  climate,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  in 
spite  of  its  tropical  position,  it  will  be  more 
than  ordinarily  salubrious 
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In  point  of  riches  it  is  hard  to  decide  which  both  in  soil  and  climate,  but  is  chiefly  remark* 

of  the  different  States  has  the  greatest  capa-  able  as  a  mining  district.    It  contains  gold 

bilities.    In  the  plain  of  Nicaragua  the  fields  and  silver  mines,  long  neglected,  owing  to  the 

are  covered  with  grass,  studded  with  noble  ruin  and  insecurity  occasioned  by  the  constant 

trees  and  herds  of  cattle.    Cocoa,  indigo,  rice,  revolutions.    Lead  and  copper,  also,  in  vari- 

Indian  com,  bananas  and  cotton  are  here  pro-  ous  combinations,  as  well  as  opals,  emeralds, 

duced,  and  mahogany,  cedar  and  pine  abound  asbestos,  and  cinnabar.    An  abundance  of 

in  the  forests.    There  are  farms  on  which  are  timber  and  dye-woods  is  likewise  found,  and 

herds  of  from  10,000  to  40,000  head  of  cattle,  vast  herds  of  almost  profitless  cattle  range 

It  is  thought  that  with  the  same  labor  sugar  over  its  wild  lands. 

can  be  manufactured  at  one-fourth  of  its  cost  Guatemala  has  a  population  of  600,000,  and 

in  the  West  Indies.    Mineral  riches  abound  nearly  all  the  surface  of  the  State  is  moun- 

in  the  mountains.    As  you  leave  the  lakes  tainous.    From  its  salubrity,  extent  of  avail- 

and  descend  the  San  Juan,  each  bank  of  the  able  lands,  and  quality  of  soil  and  climate,  it 

river  is  covered  with  valuable  wood  of  all  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  European  immigra- 

flizes  and  descriptions,  and  the  land  is  of  pro-  tion.    Excellent  maize,  wheat,  and  rice,  are 

digious  fertility.  raised  ]  the  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  are 

Surrounding  Nicaragua  are  the   States  of  Kood,  and  in  great  variety;  while  European 

Costa  Rica,   San   Salvador,  Guatemala  and  fruits  and   leguminous  plants  are  equal  to 

Honduras.    In  Costa  Rica,  as  in  Nicaragua,  those  raised  in  higher  latitudes. 

the  Mil  is  singularly  produclive;  and  all  the  Contention  with  Great  BBITAIN.-The 

•fticles  peculiar  to  intertropical  regions  are  foji^^i       jg   ^  carefully  digested    abstract, 

grown  m  abundance,  except  cochineal,  cotton,  prepared  for  this  journal,  of  the  articles  of  con- 

J!"  .K     "?«'.''»«'>. »«  I'able  to  be  destroyed  ^^J^^^^  ^^^         {^e  United  States  of  America 

by  the  periodical  rains.    Coffee  is  the  staple  ^„j  „„  Britannic  Majesty : 

export,  and,  as  well  as  indigo,  tobacco  and  co-  *     ^ 

coa,  which  are  also  produced,  is  remarkable  ^T?**  J?^,JI?S!7^^'^  T5!.!?.^1I^*  °r*™?"5 

m^^.             ,.^          Yir    'i       y                          e     '.  of  the  United  Statfls  and  Great  Britain  wMexchftTiged  And 

for  Its  quality.      Woods,    drugs,  grain,   fruits,  promulgated  at  Waahington  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1S50. 

poultry,  form  part    of  the    commerce    of  this  Thl«  treaty  proridea  for  the  ettabliahment  of  a  commnnl- 

KtftU  Jlni.ki:«       iLfin^o    *^/  «.rvi,i     *^n.«A.     «n^  catlon  betwccn  the  Athuitic  Bud  Paciflc  oceauB,  by  ujean* 

imle  repub  IC.     Mines    of  gold,   copper,    and  of  a  ship  canal,  to  be  con.lnicted  by  wav  ofthe  nW  Saa 

coal  have  been  found,  though  at  present  neg-  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  and  either  or  both  of  the  lakea  of 

lected.    The  population  amounts  t(^  100,000,  Sfl^"^ .°'  m™8^»  »«  "^  po^  »'  P*^  on  the  p»- 

10,000  of  whom  are   Indians.     The    trade    is  Article  I.of  thia  treaty  provides  that  the  OoTemments 

carried  on  almost  exclusively  with  England  in  of  the  United  states  and  Great  Rritiun  will,  neither  the 

n»;«;ak    WrkifAkma  .    k.i«    fk^    ok;nt«>«»#a    ^nl-inn.  oHC  uor  the  othcr,  obtaiu  Or  maintain  exclu(iivo  coutrol 

Bntish    bottoms,   but    the    shipments    taking  over  thU  canal;  thai  neither  wUl  occupy,  fortify,  colonic,, 

place  on  the  Pacific  side,  the  tedious  route  by  or  assume  dominion  over  any  part  of  Nicaragua,  Coata 

C^pe  Horn  is  a  serious  drawback.    San  Jose,  ^*?»,Sf  ^*if?"*S*12?*^'"  ^LR^'i?^^'?!.  ^"V^'^i 

^.    "^        •*   I     •     J  r/v/v   r     4      u          *u       1        1      r  and  that  neither  Government  will  take  advantage  of  any 

the  capital,    is  4,500  feet    above  the    level  of  dUancc  or  influence  that  either  may  potaeas  with  any  of 

the  sea,  and  from  this  a  cart-road  of  seventy-  the  atatos  or  territonea  through  which  the  said  canal  may 

two  mile,  leads  to  the  port  of  Punta  Arenas  K^prtXTi'."w^l;L^Ur^rb."r^.V'r.:S5 

Costa  Rica  is  the  only  one  of  the  republics  of  terms,  to  tlio  citizeoa  or  subjecu  of  the  other. 

Central  America,    that   for  any  lengthened  «^™tl**J';  Pr'''''*"i*''TS"^^^ 

...         .     ^ .         .                  ^  y        ^  J    «!.  Great  Britain,  traversing  said  canal,  shall,  in  case  of  war, 

penod,  Has   been  free   from  anarcny.  and    the  be  exempted  Irom  blockade.  detenUon,  or  canture  bj 

feaillt    is  that  she    is    steadily    advancinir  to  eilhcrof  the  belligerents:  and  this  provision  shall  extend 

MMMffk^rifv                                                               °  to  such  a  distance  from  the  two  ends  of  the  said  canal  ac 

Vrry^^y'       ,«,,.,             „           *    ,  n»«y  hereatler  be  found  expedient  to  establish. 

The  State  of  Salvador  is  the  smallest  of  the  Article  III.  provides  that  if  any  parties  shall  undertaka 

five  republics,  but  relatively  the  most  popu-  the  constructU  of  saia  canal  witb  the  authority  of  th« 

,             fi          ^,            -,         »i.i.*»*l'  local  governments  through  whose  territory  it  ■hall  past. 

loaa,    tne    number    other   inhabitants    being  their  property  used  for  this  object  shall  receive  Uie  pro- 

2S0,000,  and   her  natural  resources  and  posi-  tection.from  violence  or  confiscation,  of  the  Govemmtnti 

*:____    4U-    d««:a«    ;<i    a/lml^klA       CI«a  k«c.  oftheUnlti*d  States  and  Great  Britain. 

lion  on    the    Pacific    1«   admirable.      She  has,  ArUcle  IV.  provides  Uiat  both  Government,  shall  ut« 

llOWever,  been  incessantly  ravaged  with  inter-  their  influence  with  the  local  Governments  to  further  th« 

aal  discord,  and  the  enterprizc  of  her  citizens  ^^f"*'™''"?"  "'  ^\'  ^J"**-  Jp^  furthermore  that  they 

J.                    jlai.              l-^*         i*L*-         *  shall  use  their  good  Offices,  whencTer  it  may  be  most  «x- 

diseoaraged  by  the  exorbitant  contnbutions  to  pcdient,  to  procure  the  establishment  of  two  free  porMb 

which  men  of  wealth   are  subjected.    The  oneateachendofthiMcanai. 

chief  rroductipn  of  San  Salvador  »  indiro,  bT^'S.rifh'SI'SlJAV.^'^.i'jXKrltJS^^ 

bat  she  has  also  the  highest   capabilities  for  Uon  or  unjust  confiscation,  so  that  the  capital  invested  shaU 

tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  and   cotton.      Gold,  and  be  secure,  and  the  canal  remain  forever  open  and  frej 

.  .      .,'          .^       o     '          I      .          .   .        '  and  its  neutrality  secure.    But  this  guarantee  of  security 

neb  silver  mines,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  ores,  ^nd  neutrality  ia  conditional,  and  may  be  withdrawn  by 

afe  found  in  different  parts,  and  would  produce  both  or  eithar  of  tlit  Governments,  rbould  tlie  |H*rsons  or 

.Imodantly  with  the  encouragement  a  steady  rr.L'c?.SSf.';;S'if".;lhU"".f«»'':in^^^ 

Government  would  give  to  their  working.  or  make  oppresaive  regulations  concerninff  pasaenfen^ 

The  State  of  Honduras  has  a  population  of  v<;»f«^«  <>'  "i"=^!!.**''2-   Neifer  party  sh^f.  howevw, 

A«A  AAA   ...J    ^                          11     4              •«•  withdraw  such  proucTion  without  au  monthf  notice  to 

236,000,  and  possesses  excellent  capacities,  the  other. 
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•  Article  VL  proTldei  tbtt  the  contrtctiii^  partiei  in  this 
convention  en^Eige  to  invite  every  State,  witn  which  eiUier 
holds  friendly  intercourse,  to  enter  with  them  into  these 
stipulations.  They  also  agree  to  enter  into  treaty  stipula- 
tions with  such  of  the  Central  American  States  as  may  be 
deemed  adnsablci  to  carry  out  the  more  effectually  the 
design  of  thia  convention ;  and  to  lend  mutual  assistance 
In  carrying  out  such  treaties ;  and  should  difficulties  arise 
between  the  local  Governments  as  to  rig^t  of  property 
over  the  territory  through  which  said  canal  shall  pass, 
and  such  dififerences  should  in  any  way  impede  the  con- 
struction of  the  .canal,  the  Governments  ot  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  shall  use  their  good  offices  to  set- 
tle such  diflferences  so  as  shall  best  promote  the  interests 
of  said  canal. 

Article  VIL  provides  that  to  save  time  In  the  com- 
mencement of  this  work,  the  contracting  parties  shall  give 
their  support  and  encouragement  to  such  persons  or  com- 
]>any  as  snail  first  offer  to  undertaJte  the  same,  with  the 
necessary  capital,  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities,  and 
on  such  principles  as  shall  agree  with  the  spirit  and  in- 
tention of  this  convention.  And  if  anr  jpersons  have  al- 
ready a  contract  with  any  of  the  local  Governments,  to 
the  stipulation!  of  which  neither  of  the  contracting  parties 
shall  have  just  cause  of  objection,  and  such  persons  hare 
expended  time  and  money  in  preparation,  they  shall  have 
priority  of  claim,  and  shall  be  allowed  a  year  from  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  trea^,  for 
concluding  their  arrangements,  and  presenting  evidence 
of  sufficient  capital  subscribed. 

Article  Vlll.  provides  that,  the  object  of  this  convention 
being  nut  only  to  accomplish  a  particular  purpose,  but 
also  to  establish  a  general  principle,  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  agree  to  extend  tiieir 
protection  to  any  other  practicable  communications, 
whether  bv  canal  or  railway,  between  the  Atiantie  ana 
Pacific,  and  especially  those  now  proposed  to  be  estab* 
lished  by  way  of  Tehuantepec  and  Panama.  In  granting, 
however,  their  joint  protection  to  such  canals  or  railways 
as  are  by  this  article  specified,  it  is  understood  that  the 
parties  constructing  the  same  shall  make  no  other  charees 
or  conditions  of  traffic  than  the  Goremments  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Great  Britain  shall  consider  equitable  ;  and 
that  the  canal  shall  be  open  to  the  citizens  and  subjects 
of  every  other  State,  which  is  willing  to  grant  such  pro- 
tection as  the  aforesaid  Governments  engage  to  afford. 

Assault  upon  Haynau,  the  Austrian 
Butcher,  in  London. — ^Yesterday  morning, 
shortly  before  twelve  o'clock,  three  foreigners, 
one  of  whom  wore  long  moustachios,  present- 
ed themselves  at  the  brewery  of  Messrs.  Bar- 
clay &  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
establishment.  According  to  the  regular  prac- 
tice of  visiters,  they  were  requested  to  sign 
their  names  in  a  book  in  the  office,  after  which 
they  crossed  the  yard  with  one  of  the  clerks. 
On  inspecting  the  visiters'  book,  the  clerk  dis- 
covered that  one  of  the  visiters  was  no  other 
than  General  Haynau,  the  late  commander  of 
the  Austrian  forces  during  the  Hungarian  war. 
It  became  known  all  over  the  brewery  in  less 
than  two  minutes  ;  and  before  the  general  and 
his  companions  had  crossed  the  yard,  nearly 
all  the  laborers  and  draymen  were  out  with 
brooms  and  dirt,  shouting  out,  "  Down  with 
the  Austrian  butcher,"  and  other  epithets  of 
rather  an  alarming  nature  to  the  General.  He 
was  soon  covered  with  dirt,  and,  perceiving 
some  of  the  men  about  to  attack  him,  rn  n  into 
the  street  to  Bankside,  followed  by  a  large 
mob,  consisting  of  the  brewer's  men,  coal 
heavers,  and  others,  armed  with  all  sorts  of 
weapons,  with  which  they  belabored  the  Gen- 
eral, He  ran,  in  a  frantic  manner,  along 
Bankside,  until  he  came  to  the  George  public 


house,  when,  forcing  the  doors  open,  be  rush- 
ed in,  and  proceeded  up  stairs  into  one  of  the 
bed-rooms.  The  furious  mob  rushed  in  after 
him,  threatening  to  do  for  the  "Austrian  butch- 
er/' but  fortunately  for  him,  the  bouse  is  very 
old-fashioned,  and  contains  a  vast  number  of 
doors,  which  were  all  forced  open  except  that 
of  the  room  in  which  the  General  was  con- 
cealed. The  mob  increased  at  that  time  to 
several  hundreds,  and  it  was  witb  great  diffi- 
culty that  the  police  rescued  him  m>m  their 
hands,  and  eot  the  General  out  of  the  house. 
A  police  galley  was  at  the  wharf  at  the  time, 
into  which  he  was  taken,  and  rowed  towards 
Somerset  House,  amidst  the  shoots  and  exe- 
crations of  the  mob. — London  Times. 

There  are  few  that  will  read  this  account  of 
well-administered  Lynch  law  in  England,  with- 
out wishing  well  to  the  honest  fellows  that  did 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  Hay- 
nau had  carried  out  in  Hungary  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  vindictive  Grovemment.  The 
Austrians,  when  they  called  upon  Russia  for 
assistance,  had  been  completely  checked  and 
beaten  back  by  the  Hungarian  forces.  Both 
the  Grovernment  and  its  General  had  conse- 
quently a  private  account  of  animosity  to 
settle  with  this  unfortunate  people,  and  strictly 
did  his  sanguinary  nature  exact  it  to  the  last 
drop  of  blood.  His  career  was  watched  with 
shuddoring  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
'  Deeds  were  heard  of  that  would  shame  a  NonJi 
American  Indian,  for,  even  among  savages, 
women  were  spared  public  punishment  and 
torture. 

But  now  thrust  out  of  the  presence  of  men, 
and  in  disgrace  with  his  own  government  who 
have  kicked  aside  their  worthless  tool,  his  fate 
serves  one  good  purpose,  as  a  sign  of  the 
times.  Universal  Peace  Societies  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  war,  may  be  nothing,  but  the  dream 
or  amusement  of  pliilanthropists ;  but  there  is 
nothing  Utopian  in  the  fcLct  that  mitigation  of 
the  atrocities  of  war  has  kept  uninterrupted 
face  with  the  progress  of  civilization.  From 
the  Feegee  cannibal  who  roasts  and  eats  bis 
foe,  and  the  red  man,  more  humane,  who 
roants  without  eating,  up  to  the  modem  priso- 
ner of  war,  who  ^oes  at  large  on  parole,  there 
has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  treatment 
of  captives.  The  cruelties  of  Russia  in  Po- 
land, and  of  Austria  in  Hungary,  made  doubt- 
ful for  a  while  the  permanency,  and  even  the 
reality,  of  this  improvement.  Not  a  cabinet 
Europe  raised  its  voice  ag^nst  the  barbari- 
ans that  filled  with  desolation  the  plains  of 
Western  Europe,  and  repeated  the  dark  days 
of  the  infancy  of  its  nations;  making  true  a 
second  time  the  lament  of  the  Sclavoniaa 
poet,  that  its  soil  was  "cut  up  br  the  tramp 
of  horses,  fertilized  by  human  blood,  aiU 
white  with  hones,— where  sorrow  grew  abun« 
dantly.'» 
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THE  GREAT  SHIP  CANAL  QUESTION. 


ENGLAND  AND  COSTA  RICA  versui  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  NICARAGUA. 


Recent  events  have  directed  public  atten- 
Son,  in  a  marked  manner,  towards  the  central 
atrts  of  the  American  continent.  The  acqni- 
ition  of  California  by  the  United  States,  the 
itraordinary  mineral  wealth  which  has  been 
Snovered  there,  and  the  still  more  extra- 
tdinary  emigration  which  has  taken  place 
I  consequence,  and  which  has  already  raised 
Silifomia  from  a  httle  known  and  sparsely 
opulated  province,  to  be  a  powerful  and 
qridlj  growing  State  of  the  Confederacy, 
%Ye  gi\en  an  immediate  importance  to  the 
Mig  talked-of  project  of  opening  a  ship-canal 
Btween  the  two  oceans.  And  it  is  now  very 
ril  understood  that  the  preliminary  steps 
» this  great  enterprise  have  been  taken  by 
Company  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 

Eled  the  ^'  American  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
p  Canal  Company."  The  only  feasible 
Nite  for  a  work  of  the  kind  proposed,  it  is 
enerally  if  not  universally  conceded,  is  that 
la  the  river  San  Juan  and  Lake  Niciiragua, 
I  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  Company  has 
leared  a  grant  or  charter  from  the  Govem- 
mit  of  Nicaragua,  tlie  only  power  compe- 
snt  to  bestow  it,  for  the  construction  of 
wwork,  upon  certain  conditions,  which  are 
Bty  well  known,  and  to  which  it  is  unneces- 
ay  to  refer,  furtlier  than  to  say  that  the 
mn  is  for  85  years  from  the  completion  of 
ke  work.  When  it  is  known  that  not  less 
bu  fourteen  or  fifteen  contracts  had  pre- 
ioiislj  been  entered  into  for  the  same  work, 
iD  of  which  had  been  forfeited  for  non-com- 
Ance  with  their  conditions,  it  can  readily 
be  anderstood  that  the  Nicaraguan  Govcm- 
Aoit  would  not  entertiun  any  pro])08itions 
b  t  new  arrangement,  except  under  circum- 
■teoes  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
Mrties  applying,  and  under  strong  collateral 
■BQnuioes  of  their  good  fiuth  and  ability.  It 
'^  not  therefore,  until  an  American  Minister 
^  sent  to  Central  America,  invested  with 


plenary  powers  to  treat,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  several  Republics  of 
that  country,  Nicaragua  included,  and  spe- 
cially authorized  to  extend  the  guarantees  of 
his  Government  to  any  charter  of  a  proper 
character,  which  any  Company  of  American 
citizens  might  secure,  for  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  work, — ^it  was  not  until  then, 
that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  felt  itself 
justified  in  re-opening  the  matter.  Under 
these  circumstances,  however,  it  granted  a 
charter  more  hberal  than  any  before  conce- 
ded, and  which  is  the  one  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

There  seems  to  exist  some  misapprehension 
in  the  pubUc  mind  of  America,  and  much  in 
that  of  England,  as  to  the  motives  which 
actuated  the  American  Government  in  taking 
so  active  an  interest  in  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
posed canal.  Some  persons,  through  unpar- 
donable ignorance  or  evil  disposition,  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  our  Minister 
was  not  authorized  in  committing  the  United 
States,  in  any  manner,  in  respect  to  the 
undertaking.  The  instructions  under  which 
that  gentleman  acted  have  however  recently 
been  published,  in  answer  to  a  call  of  Con- 
gress, and  so  fully  vindicate  the  high  princi- 
ples and  motives  which  governed  the  Admin- 
istration of  Gen.  Taylor,  in  its  relations  with 
this  contemplated  work,  and  so  completely 
exonerate  the  gentleman  u]X)n  whom  was 
devolved  the  duty  of  carrying  them  into  effect, 
that  we  cannot  do  better  tlian  to  copy  a  few 
passages  from  tliem,  relating  to  this  specific 
point. 

After  reviewing  in  an  able  and  unanswer- 
able manner  the  British  pretensions  on  the 
Mosquito  shore,  and  the  encroachments  on 
the  territories  of  Nicaragua  forcibly  efl^ted 
under  them,  Mr.  Clayton  proceeds  to  say : — 

"Against    the  aggresskxis  on  her  territories, 
Nicaragua  has  firmly  struggled  and  protested 
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without  ceasing ;  and  the  feeling  of  her  people  may 
be  judged  from  the  impa<wii)ned  language  of  the 
proclamation  of  her  Supreme  Director,  of  the  12th 
of  Nov.,  1847.  *The  moment,'  says  he,  'has  ar- 
rived for  losing  a  country  with  ignominy,  or  for 
sacrificing  with  honor  the  dearest  treasures  to 
sustain  it  As  regards  myself,  if  the  power  which 
menaces  sets  aside  justice,  I  am  firmly  resolved 
to  bo  entombed  in  the  ruins  of  Nicaragua,  rather 
than  survive  her  ruin.'  The  eloquent  appeal  of 
the  Minister  of  Nicaragua  to  this  Government,  is 
evidence  not  less  striking  and  impressive  of  the 
disposition  of  an  injured  people  to  resist  what  they 
believe  to  be  injustice  and  oppression  "Will  other 
nations  interested  in  a  free  passage  to  and  from 
the  Pacific,  by  the  river  San  Juan  and  Lake  Nica- 
ragua, tamely  allow  that  interest  to  be  thwarted 
by  the  pretentions  of  Great  Britain  I  As  regards 
the  United  States,  the  question  may  be  confidently 
answered  in  the  negative 

"  Having  now,"  continues  the  Secretary  of  State, 
"sufficiently  apprised  you  of  the  views  of  the 
Department  in  regard  to  the  tirle  to  the  Mosquito 
Coast,  I  desire  you  to  understand  how  important 
it  is  deemed  by  the  President,  so  to  conduct  all 
our  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the  Nicaraguan 
passage  as  not  to  involve  this  countiy  in  any  entan- 
gling alliances  on  the  one  hand,  or  any  unnecessary 
controversy  on  the  other.    We  desire  no  monopoly 
of  the  right  of  way  for  our  commerce,  and  we  can- 
not submit  to  it  if  claimed  for  that  of  any  other 
nation.    If  we  held  and  enjoyed  such  a  monopoly, 
it  would  entail  upon  us  more  bloody  and  expensive 
wars  than  the  struggle  for  Gibraltar  has  caused  to 
England  and  Spain.    The  same  calamity  would 
infallibly  be  cast  upon  any  other  nation  claiming 
to  exclude  the  commerce  of  the  rest  of  the  world. ' 
We  only  ask  an  equal  right  of  passage  for  all  | 
nations  on  the  same  terms — a  passage  unincum- 
bered by  oppressive  restrictions,  either  from  the 
local  Government  within  whose  sovereign  limits  it 
may  be  effected,  or  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
canal  when  accomplished.    To  tnis  end  we  are  will- 
ing to   enter   into  treaty   stipulations  with  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua,  that  both  Governments 
shall  protect  and  defend  the  proprietors  who  may 
succeed  in  cutting  the  canal  and  opening  water 
communication   between  the  two  oceans  for  our 
commerce.     Without  such  protection  it  is  not  be- 
lieved this  great  enterprise  would  ever  be  success- 
ful.   Nicaragua  is  a  feeble  State,  and  capitalists, 
proverbially  a  timid  race,  may  apprehend  from  the 
rapacity  of  great  maritime  powers  the  obstruction 
and  even  the  seizure  of  the  canal.    Similar  appre- 
hensions on  their  part,  from  revolutions  in  the  local 
government  from  the  oppressions  and  exactions  of 
temporary  chieftains,  and  from  causes  not  neces- 
sary to  be  explained,  may  operate  to  retard  a  work 
in  regard  to  which  it  may  be  safely  predicated, 
that,  when  successfully  accomplished,  its  benefits  to 
mankind  will  transcend  those  of  any  similar  work 
known  in  the  history  of  the  world.  All  these  appre- 
hensions may  and  will  be  removed  by  the  solemn 
pledge  of  protection  given  by  the  United  States, 
and  especially  when  it  is  known  that  our  object  in 
giving  it  is  not  to  acquire  for  ourselves  any  exclu- 
sive or  partial  advanti^ges  over  other  nations.  Nica- 
ragua will  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into  ths  same  treaty 


stipulations  with  any  other  nation  that  may  claim 
to  enioy  the  same  benefits,  and  will  a^ree  to  be 
bound  by  the  same  conditions.  In  desiring  thai 
our  citizens  may  obtain  the  charter  or  grant  of  the 
ri^ht  to  make  the  canal,  we  do  not  mean  to  be 
misunderstood.  Our  purpose  in  aiding  American 
citizens  to  obtain  the  grant  is  to  encourage  them  in 
a  laudable  effort ;  relying  as  their  own  Government 
does,  more  on  their  skill  and  enterprise  than  on 
that  of  others.  If  they  themselves  prefer  to  unite 
with  their  own  the  capital  of  foreigners,  who  may 
desire  to  embark  in  tne  undertaking,  this  Govern- 
ment will  not  object  to  that  We  should  naturally 
be  proud  of  such  an  achievement  as  an  American 
work ;  but  if  European  aid  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish it,  why  should  we  repudiate  it,  seeing  that 
our  object  is  as  honest  as  it  is  openly  avowed, 
to  claim  no  peculiar  privileges,  no  delusive  right* 
no  monopoly  of  commercial  intercourse,  but  to  see 
that  the  work  is  dedicated  to  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, to  be  used  by  all  on  the  same  terms  with  ns, 
and  consecrated  to  the  enjo^ent  and  diffnsiun  of 
the  unnumbered  and  inestimable  blessings  whidi 
must  flow  from  it  to  all  the  dvilised  world.  Ton 
will  not  want  arguments  to  induce  Nicaragua  to 
enter  into  such  a  treaty  with  us.  The  canal  will 
be  productive  of  more  benefit  to  her  than  any 
other  country  of  the  same  limits.  With  the  aid  of 
the  treaty  it  may — without  such  protection  from 
some  power  equal  to  our  own  it  cannot — ^be  accom- 
plished. Let  your  negotiations  with  her  be  frank, 
open,  and  unreserved  as  to  all  of  our  purposes. 

**  The  same  reasons  for  our  interference  mu9t  be 
avowed  to  the  capitalists  who  engage  in  the  work. 
Before  you  treat  for  their  protection,  look  well  to 
their  contract  with  Nicaragua.  See  that  it  is  not 
assignable  to  others ;  that  no  exclusive  privileges 
are  granted  to  any  nation  that  shall  agree  to  tiie 
same  treaty  stipulations  with  Nicaragua ;  that  the 
tolls  to  be  demanded  by  the  owners  are  not  unrea- 
sonable or  oppressive ;  that  no  power  be  reserved 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  canal  or  their  successors 
to  extort  at  any  time  henceforth,  or  unjustly  to 
obstruct  or  embarrass  the  right  of  passage.  This 
will  require  all  your  vigilance  and  skilL  If  they 
do  not  agree  to  grant  us  passage  on  reasonable  and 
proper  terms,  refuse  our  protection  and  counte- 
nance to  procure  the  contract  from  Nicaragua.  If 
a  charter  or  grant  of  the  right  of  way  shall  have 
been  incautiously  or  inconsiderately  made,  before 
your  arrival  in  the  country,  seek  to  live  it  properly 
modified  to  answer  the  ends  we  have  in  view.* 

Such  were  the  principles  and  motives 
which  induced  and  regulated  the  interference 
of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  pro- 


,  in  his  negotia- 

d  spirit  of  his 

possible  to  re- 

pon  this  point 

ith  the  Nicara- 


poscd  canal,  and  Mr. 
tions,  followed  the  le; 
instructions,  so  far  as 
duce  them  to  practice, 
the  treaty  arranged  by  hi 
guan  Government,  and  which  now  awaits 
the  action  of  the  United  States  Senate,  is  the 
best  evidence.  The  following  article  em- 
braces the  essential  points  of  the  treaty.  It 
will  be  observed  that  it  secures  for  the  United 
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Btetes  every  dedrablo  privilogo  in  her  inter- 
conne,  commercial  or  uttierwi»c,  with  Xim- 
ngiia,and  opens  the  way  to  intimate  and 
pTofiUUe  reuttkiDB  witli  that  important  rc- 
Kwn.  And  yet  the  privileges  Hccured  to  the 
Uuted  States  are  in  no  wise  exclusive ;  they 
vill  accrue  to  eveiy  other  nation  upon  pre- 
cuely  tlie  same  ronditionn ;  conditions  to 
whidt  no  nation  except  England  can  poH- 
nbly  object,  and  she  only  in  the  event  of 
innitiiig  npon  her  prepustcrous  pretensions 
on  what  is  called  the  Mosquito  shore.  i 
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whilevOT  quarter  the  (ame  may  proceed ;  and 
to  give  fiiir  pfll-ct  io  tlie  Btipulatuinn  \\fTc  made, 
and  to  «ecurc  TiiT  the  benefit  of  inankinil  Uie  on- 
intomjpted  ailTBiita^a  c>f  *uch  cooimunimtiria 
ftora  sea  to  Bcit.  l]u>  United  Stalm  drflinctly 
rwngniteB  the  righlii  of  Mivcroigtitj  and  pMprrW 
vhich  the  Slate  of  Nienmipia  pnvewes  in  and 
over  the  line  uT  said  cuinl,  and  lur  the  same  rra- 
*oa  ^nrnnteei,  pneiliTelj  and  eflrcaclously,  the 
entire  neutrality  uf  Ihti  «une,  sn  Ions  bh  it  rhall 
remain  under  the  wmtrol  o(citio>n9  (if  the  United 
SUted,  and  to  long  as  Ihs  United  States  «haU 
enjoj  the  pririlogcn  Beenrcd  to  them  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  of  tbis  article. 

"3d.   But  if,  by  any  cnntingGney.  tlio  abore- 
named    'American   Atlantic  and    Pacific  Ship 


*  It  ii  *nd  hai  been  aliiiulaled,  by  and  between 
the  high  contractinB  parties —  j 

*1A  Tliat  the  ciliEeiv,  Tet^K  and  mcrrhna- 
b  cf  the  United  States  ehall  enjoy  in  all  Die 
pom  ind  harbon  of  Nicaragua,  upon  l>uth  , 
<MU^  a  total  exemption  (n^ra  all  port^harge', 
towgg  or  anchcvage  duties,  or  any  otiier  siiiii- 
Id  duivei  now  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter 
l>  Mlibliihed,  in  manner  the  aaine  us  if  tmid 
pti  W  been  dedarod  Free  Porta  Ad<I  it  is 
nthet  iiipulated  that  tlie  rislit  of  way  or  Inin- 
■t  Mrai  the  lerrituries  of  Nicnrajtua,  by  any 
mte  ct  upon  any  mode  uf  cranmunicntiun  at 
pooit  exuting,  or  which  may  hcrenftcr  he  coo- 
^nxted,  ihall  tX  all  timoa  1>e  n]«n  and  froo  to 
^  Oorenunont  and  citiiens  uf  tlie  United  | 
SWc^  for  r11  lawful  purposes  wlialevcr ;  and  no 
t""!.  duties,  or  charges  of  any  kind  hIuiII  be  im- 
P"«l  upon  the  tran.*it  in  whole  -n  part,  by  such 


<*«  property  belot^n^  to  the  Government  of 
«•  United  Slate*,  or  on  public  mnila  sent  under 
*•  Mtbori^  of  tlie  same,  or  upim  pereooH  in  ita 
•"ploy,  DOT  npon  citiitni  t^f  the  United  Siatcn,  nor 
^  niseis  I»lon)ring  to  them.  And  it  la  also  ntipu- 
™d  that  nil  lawful  produce,  manufnctu^e^  mer- 
"•■ilitu.  or  other  property  belonging  to  ciliienant 
■aCniled  Slater  pa**ing  from  one  ocean  lo  the  ' 
w>Br,beilherilnvclion,fi>rthc}iurpiiAeiif  eipiirta- : 
ptBlofErdgncountneSiiballnDt  be  nuHcct  tiiany 
■■i"'!  «■  export  dutic*  whaterer ;  or  if  citiienaof 
w  VaHed  States,  banng  introduced  siKh  produce,  j 
•""nietuiua  or  merchimdiK  into  the  Utate  of 
™*r>ffna  for  sale  or  eichiuige,  sbali,  witliin 
"tB  jeora  tbcrcaflor,  ilctcrnuue  lo  export  the 
■^p  tbey  shall  bo  entitled  to  drawback  equal 
JP™r  flIUis  of  the  amount  of  duties  paid  upon 
MOT  importatioti. 

'M,  And  inasmuch  aa  a  contract  was  entered 
™  «  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  Aumisl,  13i9, 
■>"*tei  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  imd  a  coni- 
JMJ  of  dtiiena  of  the  United  States,  styled 
^'American  Athintic  and  Pacilic  Sliip  Canal 
'""PUIT.'  and  In  order  lo  secure   the  cmitnuv 


,'  and  in  order  lo  secure  tlie 
****  Mid  peimaDuncc  of  the  groat  work  thereby 
■""•nplated,  both  hi^  contracting  partiis  dii 
JV*'*!^  and  juntlj  agree  to  prdtect  and  defend 
"•■bw^BMoed  dampany,  in  the  full  and  per- 
^".'^i^fjvumt  Ol  Mid  work,  from  its  inception 
wjH  axa^eliaD,  and  after  iti  completion,  from 
™7  Wi  of  Bnanon,  liirleiture,  or  Tulence,  from 


all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  said  contract 
confersehulaccnietoany  company  of  ciliiens  of  the 
United  Slates  which  shall,  witbin  one  yeor  after 
,  the  ofticial  declaration  of  failure,  undertake  to 
comply  with  its  proTislum,  so  for  as  llie  tame 
may  at  that  linie  be  applicable,  providiil  tbe 
company  lhui<  as<>uming  Nud  contract  shall  first 
present  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  Stale*  sali-fnctory  a-wurances  of  their 
intention  and  ability  lo  comply  with  the  same;  of 
which  satisfactory  assnninces  the  signatnre  of  the 
Secretory  of  State  and  the  seal  of  tlie  Department 
shall  be  complete  evidence 

"  4th.  And  it  ii  also  agreed,  on  the  part  of  ths 
Republic  of  leicarsguR.  that  none  uf  tlie  rights, 
prlTile^,  and  immuntlies  guaranteed,  aixl  by  Iho 
preceding  articles,  but  especially  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  article,  conceded  to  lite  United  States 
and  its  ciliiens,  shall  accrue  to  any  other  nation, 
or  to  its  citizens,  except  mch  nation  phall  first  enter 
into  the  same  treaty  siipnlatjons  fur  the  defense 
and  prot-ctinn  of  the  proposed  great  intcr-oceanic 
canal  which  have  been  entered  into  by  the  United 
Slates,  in  terms  the  some  with  tliose  embraced  in 
section  3d  of  this  artidg." 

To  und(>rstan(l  fully  the  provisions  and 
efTects  of  this  artii-lc,  some  portions  of  the 
contract  to  which  it  refeR>,  and  on  which  it 
is,  to  K(>me  degree,  dependent,  niu.it  be  taken 
in  new.  In  accordance  with  hia  instructions, 
Mr.  Sqtiier  )irocur(-d  the  insi-rtion  in  the 
contract  of  the  following  articles : — 


"It  ii  eipresdly  stipuUleil  that  the  ciliicn^ 
vesselfl,  priKlucts,  uid  liionuSieturea  uf  alt  naliont 
slutll  be  [wrniitled  lo  jhlss  upon  Ilie  proposed 
canal  lliruu(;Ii  tlic  territurJcs  of  Nicaragua,  sub- 
ject to  nil  other  nor  higlier  dutios  rlinif^  or 
taxes  than  hluill  be  imnused  upon  IhoMo  of  the 
United  States ;  }.r"vUlil  lUimyt,  that  such  nations 
sliall  first  enter  into  the  i^iue  treaty  st  I  pnlatium 
and  guarantees,  rei-prcting  said  csiial,  as  may  be 
entered  mtolM^twcen  the  Slate  uf  Nicaragua  and 
the  United  Stalci>. 
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Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Plays.    Boston :  Phillips, 
Samsoi)  &  Co.     1850. 

The  twenty-third  number  of  the  Boston  Shaks- 
peare,  with  a  splendid  ideal  Portrait  of  Queen 
Margaret,  iu  Henry  Sixth. 


HUtory  of  Fendennis.   By  Thaceekat.    Harper 
&  Brothers :  New  York. 

The  sixth  number  of  Thackeray's  best  noyel, 
which  will  be  completed  in  seven  numbers. 


Domestic  History  of  the  American  Eevolution, 
By  Mrs.  Ellet,  author  of  "  The  Women  of  the 
Revolution."  New  York:  Baker  &  Scribner. 
1850. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  exhibit  the  spirit 
and  character  of  tbe  Revolutionary  period, to  por- 
tray, as  far  as  possible,  in  so  brief  a  record,  the 
social  and  domestic  condition  of  the  times,  and 
the  state  of  feeling  among  the  people.  It  is  a 
book  of  Revolutionary  anecdote,  digested  in  the 
order  of  History. 


The  Bible  and  Civil  Government :  In  a  course  of 
Lectures.  By  J.  M.  Mathews,  D.  D.  New 
York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1850. 

The  author  of  this  work,  an  accomplished  and 
dignified  clergyman  of  New  York,  and  sometime 
Chancellor  of  the  University  in  that  city,  has  dis- 
covered in  its  composition  and  style  the  same  ele- 
gance and  urbanity  that  mark  his  manners  and  his 
character.  Of  the  importance  of  the  work  one 
may  judge  by  the  subjects  treated  of:  Civil  govern- 
ment among  the  Hebrews ;  Influence  of  emigra- 
tion on  national  character  ;  Education  indispensa- 
ble to  civil  freedom  ;  Agriculture  auxiliary  to  civil 
freedom.  The^e  lectures  were  delivered  a  year 
since  before  such  a  dignified  audience  as  can  be 
assembled  only  at  the  City  of  Washington.  Dr. 
Mathewd  was  encouraged  in  attempting  his  work 
by  several  distinguished  statesmen  who  remark- 
ed to  him  on  the  injurious  tendency  of  the  age, 
which  seeks  to  separate  political  and  divine  jus- 
tice. 

In  the  opening  lecture  the  proposition  is  ad- 
vanced, that  not  only  is  civil  government  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  but  that  "  the  essential  principles  of 
civil  freedom  carry  the  seal  of  his  authority."  In 
communicating  the  great  principles  of  government 
to  the  Hebrews,  through  their  prophets  and  wise 
men,  the  Creator  of  the  world  communicated  the 
same  to  all  his  children ;  not  indeed  in  any 
particular  form,  but  iu  spirit  only.  Civil  liberty  is 
founded  in  divine  justice.  "  The  principles  of 
stable  and  equitable  government  form  one  of  the 
most  complicated  of  human  sciences.  None  but 
comprehensive  and  enlightened  minds  can  fully  un- 
derstand them.  The  wise  and  great  men  who  were 
the  fathers  of  our  Republic  found  the  application 
of  them  long  after  they  had  been  tried  elsewhere, 
to  be  a  work  which  tasked  their  powers  as  states- 
men to  the  utmost."    From  the  darkness  and  the 


baibarism  of  the  Hebrew  people,  oar  anthor  tignes 
that  they  must  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
their  political  freedom  through  the  peculiar  (avor 
of  God,  communicated  to  them  through  his  imme* 
dlate  servants. 

The  author  dwells,  in  his  third  lecture,  upon  the 
happy  and  wise  construction  of  the  Hebrew  Com- 
monwealth, and  of  its  lavorable  influence  upon 
surrounding  heathen  nations.  He  compares  our 
own  people  with  them  ;  instances  our  enduring 
strength  and  activity,  our  unity  of  sentiment,  our 
elastic,  enterprising,  spirit,  our  consciousness  of  the 
great  work  iu  which  we  have  been  engaged  ;  and 
indirectly  inculcates  the  necessity  of  bearing  stea- 
dily in  mind  the  grandeur  of  our  destiny  and  the 
real  divineness  of  the  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundations  of  our  state. 

The  fourth  lecture  dwells  npon  the  means  of 
education  in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  and  tbe 
importance  attached  to  their  literature  by  the  sa- 
cr^  writers  and  rulers  of  the  Hebrews.  The  He- 
brews were,  and  have  always  been,  since  the  found- 
ation of  their  government,  an  educated  people  ;  for 
the  most  part  highly  and  seriously  educated.  Our 
author  makes  application  to  ourselves,  of  much 
that  is  found  in  Scripture  touching  this  point. 

The  fifth  lecture  treats  of  agriculture  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  civil  freedom,  and  as  a  source  of  wealth; 
the  necessary  foundation  of  national  prosperity 
and  strength. 

He  describes  the  rich  and  careful  agriculture  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  from  which  they  derived  al- 
most their  entire  wealth.  It  made  their  country 
like  a  continued  garden ;  the  very  rocks  being 
covered  with  mould  to  produce  vegetation;  and 
the  hills  tilled  to  their  highest  summits.  He  speaks 
of  the  care  taken  of  the  poor;  of  provison  for  poor 
debtors  ;  of  the  "  Exemption  of  the  Homestead"  as 
illustrated  by  similar  provisions  in  the  Hebrew 
laws.  The  general  observations  of  our  author,  in 
this  lecture,  on  the  right  kind  of  public  economy 
and  statesmanship,  are  given  with  a  peculiar  beau- 
ty and  clearness  of  style,  which  indeed  marks  the 
entire  work. 


Billiards  without  a  ilftMtfr,  illustrated  by  fifly-five 
copper-plate  engravings,  &c.  By  Michael 
Phelan.  New  York :  published  by  D.  D.  Wi- 
nant,  71  Gold  street.     1850. 

Reader !  Billiard-playing  reader,  dost  thou 
know  "  Michael" — not  the  arch-angol,  but  "  Mi- 
chael" ;  the  illustrious  "  Michael"  who  has  dis- 
covered more  knacks  and  ways  of  solving  the 
problem  of  the  "  resolution  of  forces*'  than  any 
man  since  the  days  of  Archimedes ;  who  beats 
Vauban  hollow  in  giving  circuitous  motions  to 
projectiles ;  who  could  teach  Camot  the  organizer, 
to  shoot  round  corners,  and  who,  superior  to  any 
statesman  or  warrior  known  to  history  or  us, 
when  the  balls  are  flying  about  him  is  never  with- 
out his  cue  1  Well,  Michael  has  become  an  an- 
thor— laid  down  his  white  stick  for  the  nonce,  and 
pen  in  hand,  proceeds  with  most  artistic  ease,  to 
knock  about  paper  bullets  of  the  brain,  to  "  can- 
non," or  as  he  will  have  it,  carrom  his  ideas  on 
yours,  and  the  public's,  if  you  or  it  have  any,  and 
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ket,  we  hope,  many  a  literary  ace  thereby. 

yr,  has  "  Michael"  become  indeed,  and  an 

f  no  ordinary  stamp.  To  him  the  whole 
the  rolling  of  worlds, "  the  music  of  the 
the  fall  of  dynasties,  the  catastrophes  of 

!dl  is  a  "  game  of  billiards."    From  his 

0  this  hour,  his  whole  mind,  and  a  mind 
Agular  clearness  and  grasp,  his  whole 
.  a  generous,  good  soul  as  ever  was  in  the 
Lb,  have  been  concentrated  on  four  ivory 
,  a  white  stick. ;  and  they  have  won  for 
le  has  won  for  them,  immortality,  celebri- 
endent,  wide  as  civilization  and  infinitely 
mleas.  The  immortality  of  the  most  ex- 
lliard  player  in  this  or  any  other  continent, 
in  the  book  before  us,  we  have  his  expe- 

They  are  written  in  a  clear,  easy,  fluent, 
retending  style,  admirably  suited  to  his 

As  a  scientific  curiosity,  the  book  is 
s.  You  could  not,  until  you  read  it,  pos- 
3y  how  a  man  could  discover  so  many  ox- 
iry  and  out  of  the  way  modes  of  going  di- 
point.  You  may  throw  your  hat  or  coat  on 
,  build  a  wall  of  brick  across  it  from  cush- 
shion,  or  oven  drive  a  Shetland  pony  and 

over  it — he  will  circumvent  the  coat, 
B  ball  leap  the  wall  to  descend  after  the 
if  Camot's  vertical  fire,  and  roll  it  through 
ut,  every  foot  of  the  pony  with  a  single 
d  ¥rith  a  supreme  and  easy  contempt  for 
ulties  which  beset  him.  His  plans  and 
f  doing  so  are  hero  laid  down  before  us, 
.  and  explained,  so  that  the  merest  novice 
he  aid  of  this  work  alone,  attain  in  a  very 
le,  proficiency.  In  fact  any  man  who  will 
iercafU)r  to  call  himself  a  billiard  player 
laving  read  "  Michael's"  "  Without  a  Mas- 
3rves  to  be  laughed  at  in  a  billiard  room, 
5t  the  scorn  of  a  discerning  public.     We 

1  Mr.  Phelan  to  tlie  literary  world,  and 
commend  his  book  to  all  our  readers. 


incidents  of  a  hamoroua  kind.    The  book  ia  well 
worth  possessing. 


Auto-Biography  of  Leigh  Hunt.    2  vols.  12mo. 
New  York :  Harper  &,  Brothers. 

Lovers  of  literature  and  literary  gossip  will  find 
a  rich  treat  in  these  two  volumes.  Hunt  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  literary  men  of  the 
present  and  the  last  generation,  and  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  better  adapted  to  his  character  of  mind, 
vivacious  style,  and  somewhat  egotistical  habit  of 
thought,  than  just  such  a  personal  and  literary  his- 
tory as  the  one  before  us.  Readers  not  carried 
away  by  the  charm  of  his  vivacity  and  unfailing 
good' hear tedness,  will  perceive  a  somewhat  os- 
tentatious benevolence  of  sentiment,  and  a  too 
ad-captandum  method  of  insisting  upon  the  theo- 
logical dogma  on  which  his  intellect  relies  in  sup- 
port of  his  natural  disposition.  He  will  have  nu- 
merous readers  who  need  not  be  warned,  that  the 
great  question  has  been  otherwise  settled. 


Tears  in  California.  By  Rev.  Walter 
m,  U.  S.  N.,  late  Alcaide  of  Monterey, 
y'ork :  A.  L.  Barnes  &  Co.    1850.    Illus- 

• 

,  this  is  the  most  agreeable  book  on  Cali- 
at  wo  have  yet  seen.  It  conveys  to  our 
.  least,  a  better  account  of  the  great  phe- 
1  of  the  age,  than  any  other,  though  we 
ifess  to  a  knowledge  of  but  a  few  of  them, 
rk  is  in  the  form  of  a  personal  diary,  com- 

before  the  declaration  of  war  with  Mex- 
.t  least  before  it  was  known  in  California, 
a  bettor  idea  of  the  country  and  the  pre- 

operations  to  its  acquisition  than  we  have 
e  seen.  The  capacity  of  the  soil,  the  man- 
.  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  dLc,  previous 
rand  diftcovery  of  the  precious  dro»s  that 
irbcd  all  other  conBiderations,  are  portray- 
Ir.  Colton's  lively  pen  in  a  most  graphic 
seable  manner.  The  book  is  gotten  up  in 
ful  style  and  is  illustrated  by  portraits  of 
e  dintinguishcd  of  the  enterprising  men 
re  given  the  new  empire  a  start,  as  well  as 
iy  drawn  and  lively  sketches  of  scenes  and 


Latter  Day  Pamphlets.  Ekiited  by  Thomas  Cab* 
LTLE.  No.  8.  Jesuitism,  Boston :  Phillips, 
Sampson  &,  Co. 

This  number  of  the  Latter  Day  Pamphlets  is  a 
violent  attack  upon  Jesuitism  in  every  shape; 
which  our  author  defines  as  a  kind  of  moral  pru- 
riency, more  insatiable  and  more  wicked  than  even 
the  grossest  sensual  desire,  and  which  leads,  by 
an  inevitable  result,  to  every  degree  of  hypocrisy 
and  falsehood  ; — as  a  system,  or  rather,  as  vice  lead- 
ing to  a  system,  which  ends  in  the  substitution  of 
the  false  for  the  true,  and  of  slavery  and  baseness 
for  freedom  and  sincerity,  in  every  part  of  life. 
This  pamphlet  is  marked  by  all  the  jioculiarities 
of  the  author's  style,  and  notwith.standing  great 
brilliancy  and  power,  wearies  by  the  excess  of 
those  peculiarities. 


Unity  of  the  Human  Races  Proved  to  be  the  DoC' 
trine  of  Scripture,  Reason,  and  Science.  With 
a  Review  of  the  prof>ent  position  and  theory  of 
Professor  Agassiz.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith, 
D.  D.     New  York :  George  P.  Putnam.    1850. 

This  work  is  claimed  by  those  who  have  exam- 
ined it,  to  bo  a  successful  vindication  of  the  assumed 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race. 
We  commend  it  to  our  readers,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  that  side  of  the  question  which  it  is  held 
most  important  to  defend.  It  is  a  email  octavo 
volume ;  not  expensive. 

In  arguing  this  question  from  the  Scripture  point 
of  view,  it  is  necessary, 

1.  To  prove  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament affirm,  clearly,  and  undeniably,  and  conclu- 
sively, and  with  a  view  to  the  cstablibhment  of  this 
very  doctrine,  the  unity  of  all  races  of  men ;  in 
order  to  establish  which  it  is  necessary  to  show, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  Divines 
and  Rabbins,  that  the  story  of  Adam  and  Evo  is  a 
literal  and  not  a  parabolic  narrative ;  and  that  the 
narrative  of  the  Deluge  is  to  be  accepted,  not  as  a 
poem  or  song  illustrating  the  early  dealings  of  God 
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with  the  hnmin  nee,  bnl  u  u  euet  ud  idMitifie 
bistory,  wrilten  by  ■  Seer,  iiiBpired  not  only  wJih 
diViDe  tbought,  bul  with  ■  correct  geologic*!  thc- 
017.  The  difficultiea  in  the  wiyof  auch  sdemori- 
aration  are  immeiue.  Wbat  Boeceia  it*  defendem 
have  hillierto  met  with,  we  leave  our  reader*  todc- 
teimlne,  after  ID  eiimuDatlon  of  the  work  before  nq. 
Fur  our  own  part  we  will  dbtbi  admit,  no,  not  for 
en  inatant,  that  the  eternal  udvalioo  of  tbe  buini.n 
race  can  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  akill  of  a 
Hebrew  grammatian. 


Pvem*.    Br  H.  W.  Fabxei.    Aubntn :  N.  Al- 
ien.    1650. 

Several  of  Mr.  Parker"*  poems,  mich  a*  "  The 
vinoQ  of  SheUy*!  Death,"  "  The  Shadow,"  and 
that  very  beautiful  piece,  "  The  Loom  of  Life,- 
having  appeared  in  the  American  Whig  Review, 
it  ia  not  neceeeaiy  for  u*  to  aay,  thai  we  think  they 
will  give  pleasure  to  our  readers.  Criticiam  frooi 
UB,  under  the  ciicumetancea,  would  be  unbecom- 
ing. 

The  eame  volome  coDtaina  aeveral  proae  papers, 
entitled  "  New  Wonders  of  the  Mammoth  Cave," 
"  Ad  Under-Ground  Railroad,"  "  Von  Blitzen's 
Eiperiment,"  and  others,  with  some  of  which  oar 
readers  are  already  f*niili*r.  A*  a  tale  writer  aoij 
a  veraiiier  Mr.  Parker  is  equally  snceenful.  Hie 
manner  La  elegant  aod  pleasing,  bia  vernficalion^ 
and  hia  prase,  pure  and  harmonioui.  He  i*  a  wri- 
ter, fanciful  and  nreet,  and  an  amiable  and  kindtf 
Rpirit  dLalinguiah«ahia  writing*. 


Iinprrisions  and  Exptritnctt  of  th»  Wt*l  India 
and  North  America.  By  Robeet  Baibo,  A. 
M.,  Philadelphia :  Lea  &.  Blanchaid,  1850. 

This  work  contains  important  observalions  0 
slavery  and  tbe  alave  trade  in  Cuba,  and  the  Bril 
i*h  West  Indies.  To  tboae  who  are  interested  i: 
thai  subject,  that  ia  to  say,  to  every  intelligent  roai 
in  the  nation,  this  LllIc  book  of  Mi.  Baird's  con 
taining  the  information  collecl«d  in  it  may  be  con 
lidered  importanL 


Tranela  in  Sibtrta,  atlK  txcvrtittu  Nor1h«ard, 
daan  the  Obi  ta  the  Polar  CireU,  and  South- 
aard  ta  tht  Ckintie  I^ontier.  By  Aoolfh 
Ebm«n.  Translated  from  the  German  by  W. 
B.  Cooley.  In  two  volumes;  Philadelphia; 
Lea  Si.  Blanchard,  1850. 

Mr.  Erman,  a*  a  traveller,  ha*  been  claaeed  by 
great  authortly  wiib  Humboldt  bimael£  Hie  ob- 
servaliona  are  minute,  and  with  all  Ibat  form  of 
Bccurscy  and  care  wbich  diatinguishee  the  works 
of  German  Travellera.  It  is  a  book  from  which 
to  increara  ones  (ieogiaphical  and  anthropologic- 
al knowledge.  It  is  moreover  abucdanlly  inter- 
esting in  tbe  narrative,  and  well  stocked  with 
pleasing  aaecdoles. 


nrlMt tmd if  Jhitimn  tit  ramittf  jiminft 
rmA  IB  1847  onrf  184S.  ByCuuisHcFim- 
LaNt,  Esq.,  author  of"  ConnantiDople  in  IBSS." 
Two  volume*  octavo :  Fhiladeliihia :  }*t  & 
Blanchard,  1850. 

A  sketchy  and  deacripdve  book  of  traTela,  which 
give*  the  personal  imprenioD*  and  leeliDgs  of  tb* 
author,  daring  a  long  itoideDce  and  constant  inter- 
coutM  with  the  people  in  Toiley.  Tliere  is  no 
attempt  in  these  volume*  at  brvadth  of  style  ;  eT«- 
lything  ia  mmutely  rel*ted,  and  directly  from  th« 
narrow  front  view.  It  raise*  *  train  of  fordgn 
*nd  nngular  imagoa,  which  pais  brforo  tbe  eya 
like  the  movement  of  a  motley  caravan.  The 
author  endeavors  to  excite  an  immediate  and  per- 
aonal  intercM  to  the  peMons,  places,  and  thing* 
wbicb  he  describee  ;  and  (lom  a  very  anperficial 
Biamination  of  tbe  work,  dipinng  bare  and  tbne 
into  it,  h*  saenis  to  u*  to  have  laeeeeded  intiiaa^ 


Tht  lUattrattd  Dmtettie  BOU.  By  the  Re*  In- 
aKAHAM  CoBDui,  M.  A.,  New  Yoik :  Sunod 
Hneston,  139  NaasMi  K. 

A  magnificent  quarto  Bible,  to  be  completed  in 
twenty-five  numbers.  Some  of  these  illustration* 
are  the  most  ussfnl  of  their  kind  th*t  we  have 
Bver  seen.  They  are  beautifnlly  executed  draw- 
ings from  the  ancient  monumeot*  of  E^pt  and 
Mesopotamia,  r^reeenling  the  cnitoms  and  the 
manners  of  the  people  of  antiqaity.  Other*  npiv- 
unt  the  scenery  ol  Asi*,  Arabi*,  and  Egypt. — 
Others  are  taken  from  Greek  maiblea,  and  all  ex- 
tellect  and  unei  caption  able.  It  i*  an  edition  of 
the  Scripture  which  we  can  safely  n 
tor  use  in  oburcbes  and  in  families. 


We  have  several  times  called  tbe  attention  of 
OUT  readers  to  tbie  magnificent  illuetratcd  edition 
^>f  Shakspeare's  work*.  Tbe  30th  and  31n  no*., 
lie  upon  our  ubie,  and  are  in  no  way  inferior  to 
tliose  which  have  preceded  thein. 


D.  Appleton  and  Company  continne  to  inne 
tbe  Buccessive  number  of  their  splendid  and  nsefiil 
publication.  We  have  already  given  our  ndgcm 
opinion  of  its  merits.  We  have  received  the  14lh 
and  15th  number* — Price  95  cts.  ■  number. 


lltiteellamei.  By  WilltahR.  Wiluaks.  New 
York  :  Edward  H.  Fletcher,  141  Nauan  sL 
Mr.  Williams,  a  well  known  Baptist  preacber 
of  Naw  York,  and  for  learning,  grace  and  modesty 
of  character,  one  of  the  great  omamenta  of  hto 
(.'liuroh,  bos  embodied  in  this  volume  several  elab- 
uiate  essays,  of  a  leligiou*  and  literary  character. 
Tbe  one  entitled  "  Tbe  Conservative  Principle  in 
our  Literature,"  an  address  delivered  before  a  lite- 
rary society,  has  laiaed  the  author's  reputation  w 
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a  writsr  and  a  leholar*  to  a  Tery  high  rank  among 
BMD  of  his  order.  The  stjle  is  elaborately  beau- 
tUbl,  a  model  in  its  kind  ;  corrected  with  the  most 
flerapoloQS  care,  and  yet  retaining  great  freedom 
mod  even  eloquence.  It  shows  almost  unlimited 
learning,  and  a  spirit  aspiring  and  philanthropic, 
yet  chastened  with  a  remarkable  modesty  and  ear- 
nestness. To  those  of  oar  readers  who  are  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  spoken  discourses  of  this 
author,  the  above  criticism  will  seem  an  nn- 
eology. 


jifr.  DtUmiM  LegaU^—A  Very  Nice  Woman, 
ByMrB.STOin.  New  York:  Stringer  &  Town- 
send.    1850. 

Although  "  Mr.  Dalton's  Legatee**  properly  be- 
longs to  a  class  of  books  for  which  we  have  no 
particular  afiection— the  &ahionable  novels — ^yet 
it  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  The  plot  is  in- 
tricate and  interesting,  and  the  characters  amusing 
and  well  sustained. 


Simb^  Calendar,  or  the  Fatal  Boots.  By  W.  M. 
Thacxsrat.  Illustrated  by  Cruickshank.  New 
York :  Stringer  &,  Townsend. 

A  re-print  of  an  old  and  amusing  tale.  The 
illustrations  are  of  course  capital,  and  the  book 
beautifully  got  up. 


-Europe  Paet  and  Preeent,"  a  comprehensive 
Manual  of  European  Geography  and  History, 
with  separate  descriptions  and  statistics  of  each 
State,  and  a  copious  index.  By  Francis  H. 
UNoiwrrTEK,  L.  L.  D.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam.    1850. 

.  This  is,  without  exception,  the  most  perfect  and 
useful  book  of  reference  that  we  have  ever  met 
with  in  so  small  a  compass.  Every  small  State 
is  described,  aud  its  history,  form  of  government, 
cities,  products,  &c,  carefully  noted.  To  the  ed- 
itors of  our  daily  papers,  who  have  been  lately  in- 
troduced to  a  vast  number  of  new  names  in  Euro- 
pean geography,  this  book  must  be  of  great  value. 
The  promise  held  forth  in  the  title  page  is  iully 
mstained  in  the  volume  ;  and  we  may  mention  as 
a  proof  of  this,  that  the  index  contains  over  ten 
thousand  names.  The  "  getting  up"  reflects  much 
credit  upon  the  publisher. 


The  RebeU,  or  Boston  before  the  Revolution.  By 
the  author  of  **  Hobomok."  Boston :  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.     1850. 

A  pleasant  book,  introducing  real  characters, 
and  describing  real  events  m  Boston,  during  the 
critical  period  which  immediately  proceeded  our 
Revolution. 

Among  the  characters  the  noted  humorist  Dr. 
Byles  holds  a  prominent  place,  and  is  made  the 
organ  of  many  good,  and  some  extremely  bad 
witticisms,  a  portion  of  which  tradition  has  handed 


down  to  us  as  the  product  of  the  Doctor's  quizii- 
cal  brain. 

Although  devoid  of  any  pretentions  to  plot,  the 
book  is  sufficiently  amuaing,  and  will  repay  tha 
time  spent  in  perunl. 


Norvel  HaetingSt  or  the  Frigate  in  the  Offing. 
By  a  "  Distinguished  Novelist."  Philadelphia : 
A.  Hart.    1850. 

«  Distinguished  novelists^'  not  being  much  in  the 
habit  of  hiding  their  lights  under  a  bushel,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  this  a  misprint,  and  that  "  dis- 
tinguished," should  read  "extinguished."  The 
"  distinguishing"  mark  of  the  book  is  an  extreme 
and  all-pervading  thinness  in  the  characters,  plot, 
and  volume  itself.  It  is  of  the  "  Ingraham"  va- 
riety of  the  **  yellow  cover"  species  of  light  litera- 
ture. 


The  InitidU  ;  a  story  of  modem  life.    Philadel- 
phia :  A  Hart.    1850. 

*'  Equal  to  Jane  Effre,"  says  the  publisher,  up<ni 
the  topmost  verge  of  the  odious  yellow  paper  cover, 
which  he  has  so  inaptly  imposed  upon  this  ad- 
mirable book — while  between  the  two  there  can 
exist  no  comparison.  The  heulthy  tone  of  the 
**  Initials,"  the  delightful  simplicity  of  many  of  the 
characters,  the  extreme  purity  of  sentiment,  differ 
as  widely  as  may  bo,  from  the  very  dubious  moral- 
ity and  unnatural  excitement  of  "  Jane  Eyre." 

In  a  short  notice  we  cannot  do  justice  to  a  book 
so  deserving  as  the  one  at  present  under  our  con- 
sideration, and  we  can  only  heartily  and  honestly 
commend  it  to  all  of  our  readers,  and  at  the  same 
time  advise  the  publisher  to  present  it  to  the  read- 
ing world  in  a  more  fitting  dress  and  appearance. 


A  Treatise  on  English  Punctuation.  Designed 
for  letter  ¥rriter8,  authors,  printers,  and  correctors 
of  the  press  ;  with  an  Api)endix  containing  hints 
on  proof  reading,  &,c.  By  John  Wilson.  Bos- 
ton :  21  School  St.    1850. 

The  American  and  English  Press  have  not  hes- 
itated to  give  its  merited  praise  to  this  work.  The 
careless  punctuation  of  American  writers  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  no  such  work  as  this  has  hitherto 
been  in  popular  use.  It  contains  all  the  necessary 
directions  for  self-taught  writers  and  editors,  a 
very  large  class  in  this  country,  and  is  a  book  of 
a  kind  absolutely  necessary  to  bo  read  by  every 
type-setter  and  proof-reader  who  intends  to  be  a 
master  of  his  art. 

Every  person  who  intends  publishing  his  own 
productions,  or  those  of  others,  should  have  Mr. 
Wilson's  book  upon  his  writing-dos'k — unless  he 
is  already  to  compose  such  a  book  for  the  use  of 
others.  A  great  deal  of  very  excellent  writing  is 
spoiled  by  the  want  of  proper  punctuation,  and 
many  a  tolerable  article,  as  wc  know  by  sad  experi- 
ence, has  been  entirely  ruined  by  the  ignorance  ol 
the  proof-reader. 
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that  her  southern  boundaries  are  the  river 
Salto  de  Nicoya  or  Alvarado,  (emptying  into 
the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,)  and  a  line  extending 
thence  direct  to  a  point  on  the  Atlantic, 
midway  between  the  port  of  San  Juan  and 
that  of  Matina, — ^that  is  to  say,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  south  of  the  former  port.  She 
however  has  been  willing,  as  a  means  of 
compromise,  that  the  line  should  be  deter- 
mined as  running  to  the  lower  mouth  of  the 
San  Juan,  i.  e.  about  fifteen  miles  below  the 
port.  These  limits  include,  of  course,  the 
department  of  Nicoya  or  Guanacaste. 

Previously  to  the  revolution  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Central  America,  all  the  States 
known  under  that  designation  were  included 
in  the  Viceroyalty  or  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala. By  the  act  of  independence,  it  was 
understood  that  the  various  provinces,  which 
corresponded  very  nearly  to  the  colonies  of 
our  own  country,  became  distinct  and  sov- 
reign  States.  They  so  declared  themselves 
in  their  fundamental  laws,  and  as  such  they 
elected  a  national  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  entered  into  a  confederacy^  known  as 
the  "  RepubUc  of  Central  America." 

Each  one  of  the  old  provinces  comprised 
large  tracts  of  unsettled  and  unexplored 
country.  And  as,  under  the  rule  of  the 
Viceroys,  it  was  not  essential  that  the 
boundaries  should,  in  these  parts,  be  accu- 
rately fixed,  the  provincial  fimits  were,  in 
some  cases,  very  vaguely  defined.  It  being 
possible,  under  these  circumstances,  that  ter- 
ritorial disputes  might  arise,  provision  was 
made  in  Art  Y  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
new  Republic,  that  the  limits  ^of  the  States 
sliould  be  fixed  by  a  law  of  the  General 
Congress.  This  provision  was  intended  to 
authorize  interference  only  when  disputes 
might  arise ;  the  fundamental  principle  that 
each  State  comprised,  and  of  right,  all  the  ter- 
ritories which  appertained  to  it  as  a  prov- 
ince or  colony,  being  in  no  degree  impair- 
ed. It  was  a  power  conceded  to  the  Ge- 
neral Government,  to  be  exercised  for  the 
common  good,  and  only  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity. 

To  determine  then  the  true  boundaries  of 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  their  limits  as  provinces 
under  the  kingdom,  and  as  fixed  in  their  fun- 
damental laws.  Here  we  are  without  diffi- 
culty ;  for  upon  this  point  we  have  abundant 
evidence  of  a  historical  and  other  nature, 
which  will  admit  of  no  dispute.    Says  Juar- 


ros,  the  accredited  historian  of  the  old  king- 
dom of  Guatemala : — 

**  Costa  Rica  extends  from  ttie  rirer  Salto^  wUdi 
separates  it  from  Kicaragua,  to  the  district  of 
Chiriqui,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Ycraguas  (New  Gre- 
nada) ;  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Its  limit  on  the  Atlantic  is  from  the  mouth  of  the 
rirer  San  Juan  to  the  little  island  called  the  JSsemdo 
de  Veraguan,  and  on  the  Pacific,  fixxm  the  month  ol 
the  river  Alvarado,  (t.  e.  Salto,)  the  boundary  of  die 
province  of  Nicaragua,  to  the  river  Bonica,  whicii 
terminates  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma,^  &c  (Ed 
1812,  vol.  i,  p.  66.) 

The  river  here  called  "  Saito  ^  is  indis- 
criminately known  as  the  "  Salto  de  Nicoya^ 
or  "  Alvarado^'^  as  is  explained  by  the  his- 
torian here  quoted,  (vol.  i.  p.  47,)  and  is  the 
river  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Nicoyi 
at  its  head,  more  than  o^e  hundred  miki 
southward  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 

The  same  limits  are  again  assigned  tc 
Costa  Rica  by  Juarros,  on  page  202  of  voL  n. 
upon  the  authority  of  a  royal  oedula,  whid 
still  exists,  granted  to  Don  Diego  Ostieds 
Chirinos,  the  first  Governor  of  Costa  Rief 
In  defining  the  territory  of  Nicaragua,  tb 
same  authority  informs  us  that 

<*  The  Intendency  of  Nicaragua  comprises  ^ 
departments,  viz. :  Leon,  which  is  most  miporteat 
and  Realcjo,  Subtiaba,  Matagalpa,  and  Aieo§A 
which  are  corrcgimieiitox^  and  are  under  the  juii* 
diction  of  the  Intendant  of  the  Province,  who  bai 
his  deputies  in  each  department**     (VoL  L  p.  47.] 

Nicoya,  or  as  it  is  now  sometimes  called 
Guanaciiste,  hes  to  the  southward  of  Lake 
Nicaragua,  between  that  and  the  Gulf  ol 
Nicoya,  and  is  included  in  the  Anglo-Costf 
Rican  claim. 

**  This  department,**  says  Juarros,  **  is  the  mos 
southern  of  the  province  of  Nicaragua^  and  «d 
joins  Costa  Rica.  It  extends  along  the  coast  o 
the  Pacific,"  <fec    (Vol  I  p.  55.) 

Alcedo,  in  his  American  Geographical  Die 
tionary,  published  in  1788,  says  of  the  de 
partment  of  Nicoya : — 

"  It  adjoins  Costa  Rica,  and  is  botmded  on  th 
north  by  Lake  Nicarngua,  <fec  It  has  an  exfensiT 
coast,  and  is  part  of  the  province  of  Nicaragiu 
the  Governor  of  which  names  its  officers.** 

But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  evidence  upoi 
this  point.  That  the  department  of  Nicoj) 
pertained  to  Nicaragua,  and  that  the  entir 
lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the  river  San  Juai 
were  included  in  that  province  and  State 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  proof.  It  was  « 
understood  and  admitted  by  Costa  Rica  her 
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lelf^  in  her  primary  Constitution  of  January 
21, 1825,  which,  in  Chapter  II.  Art.  15,  de- 
dares: — 

"The  territory  of  the  State  extends  from  the 
liver  Salto  (de  Micoya),  which  divides  it  frwn  Nio 
tn^HOj  to  the  river  Chiriq^ui,  bounding  the  Repub- 
lic of  Colombia.  Its  limits  on  the  Atlantic  are 
fioD  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  San  Juan  to  tlie  Elscudo 
de  Veragua;  and  on  the  Pacific,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Alvolrado  (Salto)  to  that  of  Chiriqui 
(Bomca)." 

The  boundaries  were  also  so  defined  in 
the  Constitution  of  Nicaragua :  indeed  the 
question  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  under- 
stood upon  both  sides.  Upon  the  independ- 
ence, the  department  of  Nicoya  continued, 
ofoourae,  with  Nicaragua,  and  sent  delc- 
ntes  to  her  Constituent  As.sembly  in  1825. 
OQch  continued  to  be  the  state  of  the  mat- 
ter, without  dispute  or  difference  upon  either 
fide,  until  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Federal 
Oongress  on  the  9th  of  December,  182G,  as 
fcUm: — 

**  For  the  presenty  and  until  the  boundaries  of  the 
mntb/  States  shall  be  fixedy  in  accordance  with 
Art  7  of  the  Coastitution.  the  department  of 
Ificota  shall  bo  separated  from  Nicarufpia  and 
ittadied  to  Costa  Rica.** 

Ko.  such  arbitrary  act  as  this,  even  in  it 
woditional  form,  was  contemphited  by  the 
Aitide  of  the  Constitution,  under  cover  of 
which  it  was  effected.  The  motives  which 
dictated  it  were  probably  a  jealousy  of  tlie 
power  of  Nicaragua  on  the  part  of  the  other 
States,  as  also  a  desire  to  give  more  irafK>r- 
taooe  to  Costa  Rica,  then  numbering  not 
more  than  50,000  inhabitants. 

The  State  of  Nicaragua,  while  obeying 
the  decree,  nevertheless  energetically  remon- 
stnted  against  it,  demanding  its  revocation, 
•nd  setting  forth  not  only  the  right  which 
the  State  possessed  to  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion, but  aho  the  injustice  of  the  separation 
to  the  only  parties  properly  interested. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  district  joined  in  the 
ranonstranoe,  protesting  against  tlie  annex- 
BtioD  even  as  a  temporary  measure,  and 
^^  went  to  the  length  of  refusing  to  take 
^  oath  of  allegiance  to  Costa  liicji,  on  the 
ground  that  the  decree  was  provisional,  and 
^nstitutionaL  The  Government  of  (3osta 
Kct  itselfl  on  the  same  grounds,  prohibited 
^  offioen  from  selling  the  public  lands  of 
^  department,  lest  injury  should  result  to 
^  porchaaera  upon  its  devolution  to  Nica- 
nffuu 

^Ita  Federal  Congreaa  never  proceeded 


to  define  the  limits  of  the  States,  and  in 
1838  the  Republic  was  dL^olved,  both  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua  assenting  to  tlic  disso- 
lution. Up  to  that  time,  Nia)ya  had  re- 
mained attached  to  Costa  Rica,  in  virtue  of 
the  pro\'isional  decree  of  the  Congress,  it 
being  well  understood,  however,  uj)on  all 
sides,  that  the  aggregation  was  temjx)rary. 

The  whole  question,  so  far  as  this  depart- 
ment is  concerned,  might  be  closed  here. 
By  tlie  dissolution  of  the  Republic,  the 
rights,  territorial  as  all  others,  of  the  sev- 
eral States  reverted  to  them  again  in  their 
sovereign  capacity.  None  of  the  provisiotial 
acts  of  the  Fedenil  Congress  could  be  longer 
binding ;  the  temporary  alienation  of  Nicoya 
ceased,  and  it  reverted  to  its  tnie  proi)rietor, 
whose  rights  at  ^he  most,  had  only  been 
suspended.  This  is  a  sound  and  impregna- 
ble position  for  NicJiragua. 

The  following  historical  facts  therefore, 
while  they  can  in  no  degree  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  right  here  involved,  are  neverthelesa 
essential  to  the  proi)er  understanding  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  relations  of  the  two 
States  in  resjiect  to  territory,  and  of  the 
exterior  influences  which  have  controlled 
Costa  Ric^  in  setting  up  new  and  absurd 
pretensions.* 

The  Republic  having  ceased  to  exist,  on 
the  30th  of  April,  1838,  Nicaragua  called  a 
Convention  for  revising  its  Constitution,  so 
as  to  make  it  conform  to  the  new  i)osture  of 
affairs,  and  Costa  Ricii  also  proceeded  to  do 
the  same.  Pending  the  meeting  of  the 
Nicaragua  Convention,  a  prqjet  was  pub- 
lished, by  the  2d  Art.  of  which  the  an- 
cient limits  of  the  State  were  re-established, 
including  of  course  tlie  department  of  Ni- 
coya, in  accordance  \^nth  the  desires  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  department  themselves. 

The  projct  haWng  reached  Costii  Rica, 
tlie  Government  of  that  State  at  once  sent 
a  commissioner  to  Nicaragua,  Don  F.  M, 
Oreamuno,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
modification  of  the  projxwed  Article,  and  for 
adjusting  general  limits.  He  proposi^d  sev- 
eral means  for  eff**cting  the  latter  object,  and 
submitted  a  ba<is  which,  amongs^t  other 
things,  asked  of  Nicaragua  the  acknowledg- 
ment ad  perpetuam  of  Uie  annexation  of 
the  department  of  Nicoya  to  Costa  Rica. 
Nicaragua  refvLsed  tlie  basis  peremptorily,  but 
in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Costa  Rica, 
added  to  the  proposed  Article  the  following 
clause: — 
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"  The  diridiDg  line  of  the  two  States  shall  be 
fixed  by  a  law,  which  shall  oonetitute  part  of  the 
CoDstitutioa" 

This  partial  concession  was  made  from 
motives  of  policy,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  any  immediate  differences  between 
the  States,  whose  forces  it  was  desired  to 
unite  in  opposition  to  €ren.  Morazan,  then 
struggling  with  the  aid  of  San  Salvador  to 
restore  the  Central  Authority.  It  was  noth- 
ing more  than  an  expedient  for  getting  rid, 
for  the  moment,  of  the  only  question  whidi 
might,  embarrass  the  contemplated  co-opera- 
tion of  the  States  in  general  affairs. 

Meanwhile  Morazan  was  driven  out,  and 
the  distractions  attending  the  event  were 
such  as  to  completely  divert  attention  from 
the  pending  question  of  limits.  Nicaragua 
became  involved  in  a  war  with  San  Salva- 
dor and  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica  was 
racked  by  internal  dissensions,  which  ended 
in  the  aictatorship  of  Carillo.  Morazan, 
however,  after, a  period  of  exile,  returned 
with  a  few  followers  to  Costa  Rica,  and  de- 
posed Carillo,  being  apparently  sustained  in 
the  movement  by  the  whole  population  of 
the  State.  This  alarmed  Nicaragua,  with 
which  that  State  had  previously  acted 
against  Morazan,  and  which  had  waived  the 
question  of  Nicoya  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
securing  the  union  against  him.  The  Le- 
gislative Chambers  of  the  State  therefore, 
looking  upon  Costa  Rica  as  recreant  to  her 
obligations,  and  no  further  motive  existing 
to  influence  a  reserve  in  the  matter,  enacted 
a  law  in  conformity  with  the  Article  of  the 
Constitution  just  quoted,  and  authorized 
the  Executive  to  take  possession  of  the  de- 
partment in  dispute.  But  as  Costa  Rica 
soon  after  rose  against  Morazan,  the  cause 
of  ill-feeling  between  the  two  States  was 
removed,  and  the  contemplated  violent 
restoration  of  Nicoya  was  not  carried  into 
effect.  Besides,  Nicaragua  now  began  to 
indulge  hopes  of  effecting  a  consolidation 
of  the  States,  and  was  as  anxious  as  before 
to  avoid  any  measures  which  might  endan- 
ger the  project  by  alienating  Costa  Rica. 
She  accordingly,  in  1843,  sent  a  commis- 
sioner to  Costa  Rica,  in  order  to  effect  an 
amicable  arrangement ;  but  as  new  influ- 
ences were  at  work,  his  mission  was  without 
any  result,  beyond  a  proposition,  on  the 
part  of  Costa  Rica,  "  to  submit  the  question 
anew  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislative 
bodies  of  the  two  States,  with  the  object 


that  they  should  respectively  designate  tl 
terms  upon  which  it  should  be  arranged.'' 
Nothing  further  was  done  for  Bon 
months,  when  correspondence  on  the  sal 
ject  was  renewed  by  the  two  Grovemment 
in  a  very  conciliatory  spirit,  and  the  Cosi 
Rican  Constituent  Assembly  inserted  i 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  the  folioiini 
provision  in  respect  to  boundaries  : — 

*'The  boundaries  between  the  State  and  Nicai 
gna  shall  be  fixed  definitely  when  Coeta  Rica  ab 
be  heard  in  the  National  Representation,  or  in  d 
fault  of  that  (I  e^  the  National  Representatioo)  f] 
question  shall  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a 
or  more  of  the  States  of  the  Repnbhc." 

.  Li  the  correspondence  which  at  this  tin 
took  place  between  the  two  States,  in  r 
spect  to  the  question,  it  is  to  be  obsenre 
that  Costa  Rica  based  her  right  to  retai 
Nicoya  upon  the  ground  that  ^  it  had  i 
ceived  it  as  a  deposit  from  the  Federal  Go 
ernment,  and  that  it  could  not  yield  po 
session  of  it,  except  at  the  order  of  the  San 
authority,  without  compromising  its  respO! 
sibility  as  depositary.''  To  this  Nicaragi 
replied,  that  **  Costa  Rica  equally  with  he 
self  had  asserted  the  dissolution  of  the  Goi 
federacy,  and  in  virtue  thereof  had  resum 
her  original  rights  as  a  sovereign  and  fr 
State ;  that  consequently  Nicoya  ought 
revert  to  Nicaragua  as  an  original  and  int 
gral  part  of  her  territory,  and  especially  i 
her  rights  could  only  be  regarded  as  temp 
rarily  suspended  by  the  l^ederal  decree  ' 
1825."  It  contended  further,  "  that  Coal 
Rica  having  received  the  deposit  of  Nicoy 
her  authority  to  hold  it  ceased  with  U 
powers  of  the  depositor,  and  that  knowiD 
to  whom  it  belonged,  she  was  under  evei 
obligation  to  return  it  to  its  original  an 
legitimate  owner."  It  enforced  its  positia 
by  the  parallel  of  a  minor,  who  might  dear! 
recover  his  estate  upon  arri\ing  at  lawfi 
age,  even  in  case  of  the  disappearance  of  tl 
administrator  to  whom  it  had  been  confides 
These  points  were  made  with  all  proper  ixm 
and  fulness. 

In  the  meantime  movements  towards 
new  confederation  were  made,  in  whic 
Costa  Rica  interested  herself,  in  commo 
with  Nicaragua.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
were  interrupted  by  new  disputes,  origina 
ing  in  the  intrigues  of  certain  foreign  agent 
whose  malign  influence  had  procured  th 
overthrow  of  the  Republic,  and  who  had  k 
mented  many  of  the  disorders  which  fioUowec 
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Tbese  agents  were  particularly  active  in  Cos- 
ta Rica,  with  what  result  will  be  seen  in  the 
KOueL 

The  question  of  Niooya  remained  in  statu 
quo  pending  the  war  between  Nicarngua, 
Honduras,  and  San  Salvador,  in  1844-45. 
At  its  dose,  the  eniiTe  personelle,  and,  it  was 
nipposed,  the  general  policy  of  Nicaragua 
htviDg  changed,  Costa  Rica,  deeming  the 
(»portunity  favorable,  sent  a  commissioner  to 
Nicaragua  to  arrange,  not  only  a  treaty  of 
eommerce  and  general  relntioa<«,  but  also  a 
tmty  of  limits.  Upon  the  part  of  Nicara- 
gu  two  of  its  most  eminent  and  moderate 
men,  Messrs.  Zavala  and  Pineda,  were  ap- 
pobted  to  meet  this  commission.  Tliey  met 
nthecityof  Masaya,  on  the  6  th  of  December, 
1W6.  The  representative  of  Costa  Rica  ad- 
kred  tenaciously  to  the  pretensions  of  that 
Stite  to  Nicoya,  but  urged  nothing  in  sup- 

Eof  the  churn  except  the  decree  of  the 
_5ral  Congress.  The  question  of  limits 
beyond  that  department  now,  for  the  first 
time,  came  up,  and  was  discussed.  The  rc- 
nhs  of  the  conferences  of  the  c<jmniissiou- 
ttirere  three  treaties,  or  conventions,  which 
were  concluded  on  the  12  th  and  14  th  of  the 
tune  month. 

1.  The  first  provided  for  Uie  general  rela- 
tions of  the  States,  and  for  the  common  de- 
fene.  It  also  provided  for  sustaining  Nica- 
ngna  in  case  its  Atlantic  coast  should  Ix.'  at- 
taded,  (the  Mosquito  affsar  then,  for  the  first 
tine,  assuming  importance,)  and  contained 
certain  stipulations  looking  towards  the  es- 
tkUahment  of  a  general  government. 

2.  The  second  provided  for  regulating  the 
luniffation  of  the  river  San  Juan,  through 
winch  Costa  Rica  found  it  more  convenient 
to  conduct  its  foreign  trade  than  through  itn 
ovn  ports.  It  stipulatc^d  that  Costa  Rica 
■hodd  be  allowed  to  carry  on  her  commerce 
tiuoa^  that  river,  by  conforming  to  the  laws 
<xf  Nicaragua.  It  fixed  the  transit  duties 
iwAich  her  imports  should  pay  at  San  Juan, 
and  made  other  necessary  collateral  provis- 
'<»».  It  also  provided  that  Costa  Rica 
night  establish  a  provisional  Customs  Agen- 
cy or  RegistTT,  at  a  point  on  the  Serapiqui 
**ver  called  San  Alfonso,  between  20  and 
30  miles  above  the  confluence  of  that  river 
^  the  San  Juan— i.  e.,  from  20  to  30 
oAeito  the  southward  of  the  San  Juan. 

8.  The  third  treaty  was  in  respect  to  lim- 
^  As  before  said,  the  question  of  bounda- 
7  thimigh  the  uninhabited  region  between 


Nicoya  and  the  Atlantic  now,  for  the  first 
time,  came  up.  That  it  was  understood  by 
the  Costa  Rican  commissioners,  that  tlie  right 
of  Nicaragua  to  the  territory  along  the  San 
Juan,  and  at  least  25  or  30  miles  to  the  south- 
ward, was  undisputed,  is  evident  from  the 
provisions  of  the  former  treaties,  and  from 
the  fact  that  Costa  Rica  had  always  and 
without  complaint  paid  the  transit  and  other 
duties  fixed  by  Nicaragua.  But  as  the  ques- 
tion of  l)oundary  could  not  be  determined 
except  by  a  settlement  of  the  Nicoyan  ques- 
tion, nothing  definite  transpired,  llie  treaty 
provided  "that  the  question  of  general 
boundary  by  the  San  Juan  should  remain 
undecided,  until  an  arbitration  should  be  ef- 
fected;" and  meantime  either  party  might 
use  the  uninhabited  district,  for  all  useful 
purposes,  without  hindrance  from  the  other, 
except  for  important  reasons,  upon  giring  the 
second  party  proper  notice  of  its  intention 
and  purposes.  In  respect  to  Nicoya  it  was 
agreed  tliat  the  question  should  be  submit- 
ted to  arbitrators,  whose  decision  should  be 
final.  Those  arbitrators  were  to  consist  of 
the  Oovemment  of  lIondunLS  on  the  part  of 
Nicar<afi^i:i,  and  Guatemala  on  the  part  of 
Costa  Rica.  The  two  might  choose  an  im- 
l)artial  third,  which  might  be,  in  their  dis- 
cretion, a  foreign  State.  It  also  stipulated 
that  the  territory  in  question  should  never 
1x3  alienated  to  any  foreign  power,  and  tliat 
if,  after  the  award  of  the  arbitrators,  the 
State  to  which  Nicoya  might  be  declared  to 
pertiiin  should  alienate  any  part  of  the  same 
to  any  foreign  power,  it  would  thereby  forfeit 
the  possession  of  the  district,  in  favor  of  the 
other  party. 

The  Legislative  Chambers  of  Nicaragua, 
with  the  g<K)d  faith  which  has  characterized 
all  their  relations  with  (3osta  Rica,  and  which 
has  never  been  reciprocated  by  the  latter 
State,  at  once  r^fied  these  treaties  in  due 
form.  Nothing  nowever  was  heard  of  the 
action  of  C'osta  Rica,  and  the  Chambers,  on 
the  eve  of  adjournment,  in  a  liberal  spirit, 
jjassed  a  law  extending  the  term  fixed  for  the 
ratifications  to  six  months,  and  inserted  a 
prorision  in  the  act,  authorizing  the  Govern- 
ment to  accept  any  proper  modifications 
which  Costa  Rica  might  propose.  Nicara- 
gua was  anxious  to  arrange  the  differences 
with  Costa  Rica,  even  in  this  undecisive 
manner,  for  the  reason  that  it  had  been 
drawn  into  a  controversy  with  England  in 
respect  to  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  wished  to 
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be  released  from  all  otlier  cmbarrassmente 
in  order  to  meet  the  question  more  directly. 
C5osta  Rica,  however,  which  had  now  l^econie 
the  theatre  of  the  intrigues  of  Mr.  Chattield, 
tlie  British  Consul  General,  took  no  action 
whatever  7ipon  the  treaty  iiegotiated  by  its 
own  fully  empowered  CommissionerSj  not- 
withstanding Uie  disposition  evinced  by  Ni- 
caragua to  receive  and  favorably  consider 
any  modification  which  it  might  suggest 
Already,  there  is  reason  to  beheve,  induce- 
ments were  held  out  to  her,  by  parties  which 
had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  to 
prevent  her  from  settling  the  points  at  issue 
with  Nicaragua.  The  result  will  shortly  be 
seen. 

Soon  after  these  events  a  Diet  was  convoked 
by  several  of  the  States  to  meet  at  Naca- 
ome  in  Honduras.  This  Diet  was  called 
with  the  concurrence  of  Costa  Rica,  and  to 
tliis,  it  was  proiously  understood,  any  dis- 
putes which  might  exist  between  any  of  the 
States  should  be  referred  for  settlement. 
J^o  delegates^  however,  appeared  from  Costa 
Rica  !  To  the  remonstrances  of  Nicaragua 
evasive  answers  wore  given,  and  it  soon  be- 
came obvious  that  the  object  of  Costa  Rica 
was  only  to  gain  time,  in  order  to  profit 
by  the  turn  which  the  dispute  lx*tween 
Nicaragua  and  Groat  Britain  might  tiiko. 
Indeed,  it  is  notorious  that  in  this,  as  in  mo^t 
otlier  matters,  the  (Government  of  that  Stite 
was  wholly  controlled  by  the  British  ('onsul 
General.  By  his  intrigues  the  attemj)t  to 
unit«^  the  several  SUitos  upon  a  sounder  ba- 
sis than  before,  in  which  tlie  most  j)atriotic 
men  of  Central  America  had  been  laboring 
for  veai-s,  was  defeated.  A  new  Federation 
would  have  proved  a  formulahlc  if  not  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  the  success  of  Brit- 
ish designs  on  the  Mosquito  shore. 

In  less  than  six  months  after  the  events 
which  we  have  recounted,  a  i>ritish  force 
seized  upon  San  .luan.  That  event  took 
place  uj)onthe  iTth  of  February,  1848,  and 
one  week  thereafter,  upon  the  24th  of  the 
8ame  month,  and  lx*f(jre  the  fact  could  Ix? 
known  in  Guatemala,  Mr.  Chatfield  had  con- 
cluded the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  Costa  Ricji, 
by  which  that  State  was  secured  certiiin 
rights  in  San  Juan,  besides  Ixiing  recognized 
as  an  independent  Stite,  and  placed  under 
virtual  British  protection.  This  fact  was  not 
made  known  until  the  month  of  December 
of  last  year,  and  fully  explains  the  conduct 
of  Costa  Rica  at  that  time  and  subsequently. 


Nicaragua  now  demanded  that  Costa 
Rica,  having  virtually  refiucd  to  submit  the 
question  of  Nicoya    to    the    Diet,  should 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  25  th  Article  of 
her  Constitution,  already  quoted,  which  pro- 
rides  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  other  St^ites.     To  this  e\> 
sive  answers  were  given,  and  it  was  rendered 
certiiin  that  Costa  Rica,  relying  upon  Brit- 
ish support  against  her  most  powerful  neigh- 
bor, had  no  desire  to  settle  the  matter  in 
di'^pute.    She,  in  fact,  repudiated  all  of  her 
own    propositions,   and    cxliibited   in  her 
duplicity  a  striking  contrast  to  the  frank  and 
concihatory  course    of  Nicaragua, — which 
State,  had  it  been  so  disposed,  might  anr 
day  have  taken  possession  of  Nicuya,  aod 
held  it  against  all  the  efforts  of  Ci^ta  Kiva. 
Uix)n  the    28th  of  May  following  the 
seizure  of  San  Juan,  and  afti^r  a  treaty  or 
aiTangement  had  been  concluded  with  Great 
Britain,  by  which  Costa  Rica  acquired  the 
right  of  transit  through  San  Juan,thi»Stale 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  announcing  that  it  had 
authorized  the  o]>ening  of  a  road  thrriughthe 
unsettled  territory  to  the   Serapiqui  river. 
It  said  that  it  did  not  supjHDse,  since  vhit 
had  transpired  at  San  Juan,  tlii<(  ciruMin 
anv  wav  atfeet  the  rii^hts  of  Nicarainia :  ai.i 
I  added  that  it  should  not  t-nter  intotht'*!:!'-^- 
'  tion  of   t^MTitorial    rigiit  in    the  i-a*--,  I'll 
:  regard  that  as  settled  lK*yond  aj»|nal  I    'U 
this  insolent  proceeding  Nicaragua  njiIi-J 
with  moderation  and  dijrnitv.     It  >a'ni  ilwi 
i  it  was  not  disp^>sed  to  ol»struct  any  «uM- 
j>rise  which  might  t«?nd  to  the  advaiiti:.''   :' 
Costa  Rici\,  nor  would  it  int4Tj>use  any  "■•- 
stacles  to  the  pr<>j)0<ed  road  ihrou^xh  i^^  *''* 
ritoric^,  provided  tiiat  an  arrangemt-iii  >L-  il-i 
previously  be  made  cunceruini;  it.    Te  i!i> 
end  it  wtis   willing  Xa)  rec<*i\e  anv  o-nuns- 
sioner  which  Costa  Rica  might  juvrnlit  U 
that  purpose;  but  until  such   jirevii»us  ar- 
rauijenient  was  made,  it  adviseil  a^siin-t  :i::V 
j)raetical  operations   on   the   part  of  O-'U 
Rica.     That  State  however  proci-ed.^L with- 
out reply,  in  the  construction  of  the  rt*i, 
making   such    minor    arrangements  a>  it 
thought  convenient,  with  the  British  a;?t*> 
at  San  Juan.     Nicaragua  thereuj»on  >»ni4 
fonnal  protest  against  the  infringement  ul  i*** 
territories,  but  the  sole  reply  was  a  conim-- 
nication  from  the  British  agent  in  San  Juan.     | 
Mr.  Christy,  assigning  new  limits  to  the  \^ 
tended   Mosquito  kingdom,  and  e.\t«'nvJiEw 
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them  more  than  tkirttf  miles  above  the  Se- 
iqaqui  river,  so  as  to  cut  off  Nicaragua 
fiom  that  stream,  and  relieve  Costa  Kica 
finxn  all  further  trouble !  Suck  has  been 
the  course  and  tendency  of  British  interfer- 
ence in  Central  America ! 

In  the  autunrm  of  1848,  Don  Feli|X)  Mo- 
Ena  was  named  Minister  to  £n<;land  from 
Gosta  Rica,  and  was  also  empowered  to  visit 
Nicaragua,  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
boundary.    He  arrived  in  due  time  in  Leon, 
and  the  conciliatory  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua went  so  &r  as  to  name  a  commissioner 
to  treat  with  him.    It  does  not  seem  that 
uq  real  design  of  settling  the  question,  on 
the  basis  of  previous  understandings,  was 
entertained  by  Mr.  Molina ;  and,  as  was  to 
be  anticipated,  no  result  was  effected.    The 
popoaitions  and  counter  propositions  have 
ill  been  published  by  the  Nicaraguan  Govem- 
ment.    Costa  Rica  proposed,  amongst  other 
tUnga,  to  submit  tlie  question  of  Nicoya  to 
the  decision  of  England,  Belgium,  Venezu- 
ela, or  Chili ;  to  which  Nicaragua  replied 
ftit  the  arbitration  had  already  been  sol- 
emnly provided  for,  that  tlie  arbitrators  had 
been  agreed  upon,  and  that  it  was  ready, 
it  any  time,  to  comply  with  its  stipulations. 
Tbe  question  of  bouudar^%  aside  from  Ni- 
OQja,  Nicaragua  expressed  a  willingness  to 
mbmit  to  arbitration,  and  proposed  a  refur- 
enoeto  the  United  States.     Costa  Rica,  nev- 
^rthdeas,  refused  to  comply  witli  her  agree- 
ment in  respect  to  Nicoya  or  Guanaeaste, 
without  however  assigning  any  reason  for 
lierbad  fiiith ;  and  her  commissioner,  insteiid 
of  yielding  to  the  proposition  to  refer  the 
raoaining  questions  of  boundary  to    the 
IJnited  States,  proceeded  to  assert  that  the 
northern  boundary  of  Costa  Rica  was  the 
siror  San  Juan,  for  a  distance  of  about  two 
^birds  of  its  length  above  its  mouth,  to  the 
^^tttiUo  Viejo,  and  thence  in  a  right  line  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Flor  on  the  Pacific ! 
It  dumld  be  obsen-ed  that  the  new  territorial 
Bmita  of  "Mosquito,"  as  defined  by  Mr. 
CoDMol  Christy,  extended  to  the  rapids  of 
^«5huca,  but  a  few  miles  below  the  afore- 
^w*  castle!    This  castle  was  then,  and  had 
Miwaym  been,  garriaoned  by  a  Nicaraguan 
£**S  ••  ^^  admitted,  it  will  be  observed, 
'Orjfr.  MoKna. 

bo  i!r     -^'^^vagua  Commissioner  responded 

^g^^^'  Molina  by  saying  that  Costa  Rica 

»?fir  rt!^*"^  admitted  the  rights  of  Nicaragua 

^e  San  Juan  and  ita  shores,  and  that 


it  could  not  now,  with  any  show  of  consistr 
ency,  set  up  pretensions  to  that  stream  as  a 
boundary.  Mr.  Molina  replied  by  suggest- 
ing tliat  if  this  stream  were  made  tlie  boim* 
dary,  Costa  Rica  would  bo  willing  to  make 
a  compensation  therefor.  In  feet,  an  offer 
of  $100,000  was  made  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  by  the  British  Vice  Consul,  on 
behalf  of  Costa  Rica,  to  procure  the  extin- 
guisliment  of  its  title  to  the  south  bank  of 
that  river.  Tliese  are  important  admissions. 
But,  as  before  said,  the  Commissioners 
agreed  upon  nothing,  and  their  conferences 
ended  by  a  formal  protest  on  the  part  of 
Nicaragua — 

1.  Against  any  occupation  of  the  territory 
in  question,  whether  for  roads  conducting  to 
the  Serapiqui,  or  for  any  other  work  by 
which  [)06session  might  be  alleged  on  the 
part  of  Costa  Rica. 

2.  Against  any  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Serapiqui  or  San  Juan  by  giring  them  any 
other  than  their  natural  course,  and  against 
any  use  of  them  for  purposes  of  commerce, 
except  with  the  consent  of  Nican^a — it 
being  understood  that  any  appropriation  of 
them  for  Uie  above  purposes  would  be  re- 
garded as  acts  of  violence,  and  as  effected  by 
forc«  of  arms. 

3.  Against  the  detention  of  Nicoya,  from 
day  to  day ;  against  all  acts  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  people  of  the  same,  and  against  all 
foreign  intervention,  whereby  Costa  Rica 
may  seek  to  dismember  the  State,  or  alien- 
ate any  portion  of  the  old  Fedcnition. 

To  these  protests  Mr.  Molina  entered 
counter  protests,  and  thus  the  final  attempt 
at  arrangement  ended. 

When  Mr.  Molina  arrived  in  England, 
Mr.  Castillon,  the  representative  of  Nicann- 
gua,  projKised  that  a  basis  of  agreement 
should  be  determined  upon,  but  Mr.  Molina 
made  objection,  on  Uie  score  of  Mr.  Castil- 
lon's  p<^wers ;  yet  expressed  a  willingness  to 
proceed  with  the  business,  provided  he  would 
consent  to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  tlie 
British  Government !  Mr.  Castillon,  satis- 
fied that  Molina  was  negotiating  with  Eng- 
land for  her  support  and  protection,  enclosc^l, 
on  the  27th  of  January,  1849,  a  copy  of  the 
protests  of  the  Nicaraguan  Commissioner 
(above  quoted)  to  Lord  Palmerston,  with 
the  object,  as  expressed  in  his  note,  "  to  im- 
pede whatever  arrangement  might  be  medi- 
tated with  Mr.  Molina,  which  might  affect, 
in  any  manner,  the  rights  of  Nicaragua." 
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What  the  relations  which  then  existed  be- 
tween Costa  Rica  and  Great  Briton  were, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  when 
Mr.  Cliristy,  the  Anglo-Mosquitian  agent, 
advised  the  English  Government  that  Nica- 
ragua contemplated  a  war  against  Costa  Rica, 
Lord  Palmeraton  sent  Mr.  Addington,  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Castillon,  to  ask 
explanations,  and  to  make  known  to  him 
that  the  relations  which  existed  between 
•England  and  Costa  Rica  were  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  not  to  permit  the  first  to  regard  any 
such  proceeding  with  indifference. 

Before  proceeding  further,  and  at  the  risk 
of  extending  this  ai^ticle  to  a  tiresome  length, 
we  may  sum  up  the  facts  and  points  thus 
&r  developed  and  established,  as  follows. 
In  respect  to  Nicoya,  or  Guanacaste — 

1.  That  it  pertained  incontestibly  to  the 
Province  of  Nicaragua ;  and  that  therefore 
it  subsequently  pertained  to  the  sovereign 
State  of  Nicaragua.  As  such,  it  elected 
members  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  the 


same. 


2.  That  it  was  provisionally  separated  by 
the  Federal  Congress  from  the  State  of  Nica- 
ragua and  attached  to  Costa  Rica,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
under  their  protest  and  that  of  the  State  thus 
dismembered. 

3.  That  Costa  Rica  accepted  it,  not  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  territories,  but  as  a  deposit 

4.  That  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Federal 
Government,  assented  to  both  by  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica,  it  reverted,  and  of  right,  to 
Nicaragua, — the  claims  of  wliich  State  were 
in  no  degree  invalidated  in  consequence  of 
its  having,  from  motives  of  policy,  fiuled 
decisively  to  re-assert  them. 

5.  That  Costa  Rica,  by  her  Constitution, 
by  the  conventions  of  her  authorized  agents 
and  plenipotentiaries,  and  by  the  letters  of 
her  Government,  agreed  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  restitution  to  a  Diet  of  all  the  States, 
or  to  the  adjudication  of  two  of  them. 

6.  That  she  has  subsequently  refused  to 
comply  with  her  own  stipulations,  although 
repeatedly  urged  to  do  so  by  Nicaragua,  and 
now  asserts  an  unconditional  territorial  right 
over  the  district  of  Nicoya ! 

In  respect  to  the  territory  bordering,  and 
to  the  southward  of  the  San  Juan  river  and 
Lake  Nicaragua,  it  appears — 

1.  That  it  was  included  in  the  Province  of 
Nicaragua,  and  consequently  fiEdls  within  the 
sovereignty  of  that  State. 


2.  That  this  has  been  admitted  by  Costa 
Rica  herself  in  her  Constitution,  which  only 
claims  a  Uneof  boundary  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Salto  to  that  of  the  San 
Juan — ^within  which  is  included  no  portion 
of  the  latter  river ;  by  the  fact  that  for  a 
Ions  period  she  paid  transit  duties  to  Nica- 
ragSaV  Her  Lporte  passbg  trough  the 
rivers  and  adjacent  territories ;  by  the  £act 
that  she  has  treated  for  that  river  and  its 
southern  branches  as  the  property  of  Nica- 
ragua ;  and  by  the  further  fact  that,  as  late 
as  1848,  she  offered  1 100,000  for  an  extin- 
guishment of  the  Nicaragua  title. 

3.  That  the  entire  river  San  Jnan  has 
always  been  occupied  and  controlled  by 
Nicaragua;  that  San  Juan  was  created  a 
port  of  entry  hy  the  King  of  Spain,  under 
the  name  of  San  Juan  of  Nicaragwi^  and 
placed  by  the  same  act  under  the  control  of 
the  Intendant  of  that  province ;  that  for  its 
defense  military  stations,  also  under  the 
government  of  Nicaragua,  were  erected  upcm 
both  sides  of  the  river,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth ;  that  some  of  these  still  exist,  and 
are  now,  as  always  before,  occupied  by  the 
people  and  troops  of  Nicaragua;  that  the 
Nicaraguans  established  and  neld  a  fort  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Serapiqui,  imtil  driven  iJS. 
by  the  English  as  late  as  1848;  and  finally 
that  the  nearest  point  designated  by  any 
official  act  of  the  Spanish  Government,  as 
pertaining  to  Costa  Rica,  is  the  port  of 
Matina,  fifty  miles  to  the  southwara  of  the 
San  Juan, 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  Costa  Rica  has 
not  the  shadow  of  a  title  to  any  portion  of 
the  San  Juan  river,  nor  to  either  of  its  banks, 
nor  yet  to  any  portion  of  the  Lake  of  Nica- 
ragua or  its  shores,  nor  to  the  department  of 
Nicoya ;  and  that  any  pretensions  to  territo- 
rial sovereignty  which  she  may  set  up  are 
false  and  indefensible,  and  can  only  be  made 
for  unwarrantable  purposes. 

We  come  now  to  recent  events.     After 
all    that    had    transpired,    as     above    re- 
counted, and  with  a  &11  consciousness  of  the 
impropriety   and   utterly    unjustifiable  na* 
ture  of  the  proceeding,  Mr.  Molina  arranged 
in  England  (whether  with  the  oo-operation. 
of  the  English  Government,  or  otherwise,  ii» 
not  known)  a  number  of  contracts  for  van-- 
ous  purposes,  one  of  which  was  for  a  cana^ 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  by  way  o^^ 
the  river  San  Juan,  Lake  Nicaragua  andth^ 
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liver  Sapoa,  to  the  Gulf  of  Salinas.  He 
went  upon  the  assumption,  it  would  seem, 
Ihftt  Costa  Rica  had  a  right  to  control  the 
territories  and  waters  involved.  He  also 
■Ranged  the  terms  of  a  contract  for  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  the  Serapiqui 
river, — as  if  Costa  Rica  had  ahsolute  pro- 
pnetoTship  over  that  stream !  Also  a  scheme 
of  colonization  on  lands  bordering  the  San 
Juan  and  Lake  Nicaragua, — ^as  though  Costa 
Rica  had  an  imdisputed  right  to  those  ter- 
ritories !  These  contracts  were  made  by 
Ifr.  Molina  as  the  representative  of  Costa 
Bica,  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  under  powers 
bom  his  Government  They  are  founded  on 
wmmptions  involving  the  most  sweeping 
feltritorial  pretensions,  and  such  as  it  is  very 
eiaar  would  not  be  made  against  a  more 
powerfiil  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  except  imder 
tte  assurance  of  support  from  other  powers. 
These  prooeedings  exhibit  the  most  fla- 
pant  and  criminal  disregard  of  the  obliga- 
Immh  vrhich  Costa  Rica  is  under  to  Nicaragua 
br  her  moderation  and  forbearance,  and 
MNild  justify  the  latter  State  in  a  resort  to 
the  ultimate  redress  of  war.  Costa  Rica 
laems  to  have  anticipated  such  a  result,  and 
iierefore  sought  shelter  behind  the  power  of 
bgland, — ^\'ery  reasonably  concluding  from 
Ike  operations  of  the  latter  on  the  Mosquito 
iiore,  that  should  it  be  made  to  her  interest 
io  eustain  the  pretensions  of  the  former,  it 
iroold  matter  very  little  whether  or  not  they 
me  founded  in  justice.  Nor  was  England 
ong  in  perceiving  that  as  quasi  protector  of 
Joata  Rica  she  would  be  likely  to  getabet- 
ar  hold  on  the  important  isthmus  south  of 
iie  San  Juan,  than  she  could  well  secure  as 
NOtector  of  his  sable  Majesty  of  Mosquito. 
it  would  be  goin^  rather  far,  even  for  Eng- 
nd,  to  pretend  Uiat  this  fictitious  sovereign 
lad  a  title  to  the  continent  from  sea  to  sea, 


and  British  designs  would  be  but  imperfectly 
subserved  unless  she  could  control  not  only 
one  of  the  termini,  but  the  whole  line  of 
the  only  practicable  canal  across  the  conti- 
nent The  sturdy  Republicanism  of  Nica- 
ragua was  in  the  way  :  to  have  seized  openly 
upon  her  territories  was  a  step  too  hkely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  pro- 
voke the  inquiry  of  nations.  Costa  Rica 
was  therefore  incited  to  make  pretension  to 
enough  of  her  territory  to  cover  the  proposed 
hue  of  canal,  under  the  assurance  of  direct 
British  protection.  But  the  intervention  of 
the  United  States  has  rendered  any  direct 
protection  out  of  the  question,  and  the  origi- 
nal design  has  been  modified  accordingly. 
As  we  said  at  the  outset^  we  are  now  assured 
that  there  is  no  such  protection ;  yet  it  is 
notorious  that  practically  the  relationship 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  so-called 
Government  of  Costa  Rica  \&  under  the  en- 
tire control  of  British  agents ;  Downing 
street  sustains  there  its  stipendiary  Flores, 
who  is  de  facto  the  Government^  and  as  we 
have  seen  by  recently  published  intercepted 
letters,  an  active  co-laborer  with  Mr.  Chat- 
field.  The  afiected  fairness  of  Great  Britain 
in  this  matter  is  mere  pretence.  She  will 
sign  as  many  treaties  as  may  be  presented 
to  her,  so  that  they  are  pointless,  and  do  not 
affect  the  ntal  questions  at  issue ;  and  she 
will  flood  the  State  department  with  diplo- 
matic letters,  as  plausible  as  evasive,  if  thereby 
she  may  deceive  the  American  Government. 
But  the  fact  that  she  this  day  holds  virtual 
sovereignty  over  more  than  half  of  Central 
America,  comprehending  nearly  the  whole 
coast  from  Yucatan  to  New-Grenada,  is  not 
to  be  disguised ;  and  it  \&  one  which  is  not 
to  be  got  over  by  constructive  treaties,  nor 
by  "  having  the  honor  to  be "  of  Foreign 
Ministers.    We  have  had  enough  of  both. 
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WHAT  CONSTITUTES  REAL  FREEDOM  OF  TRADE  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  corner-fitone  of  the  modern  English 
syBtem  is,  as  has  before  been  stated,  to  be 
found  in  the  following  comparative  view  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures: — 

**  So  far,  indeed,  is  it  from  being  true  that  na- 
ture does  much  for  man  in  agriculture  and  nothing 
in  manufactures,  that  the  fact  is  more  nearly  the 
reverse.  There  are  no  limits  to  the  bounty  of 
nature  in  manufactures ;  but  there  are  limits,  and 
those  not  very  remote,  to  her  bounty  in  agricul- 
ture. The  greatest  possible  amount  of  capital 
might  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  steam 
engines,  or  of  any  other  sort  of  machinery,  and  after 
they  had  been  multiplied  indefinitely,  the  last 
would  be  ns  powerful  and  efficient  in  producing 
commodities  and  doing  labor  as  the  first  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  soil  Lands  of  the 
first  quality  are  speedily  exhausted  ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  apply  capital  indefinitely,  even  on  the 
best  soil^^,  without  ootaining  from  it  a  constantly 
dimmisbing  rate  of  profit  The  rent  of  the  land- 
lord is  not,  as  Dr.  Smith  conceives  it  to  be,  the 
recompense  of  the  work  of  nature  remaining',  after 
all  that  part  of  the  product  is  deducted  which  can 
be  conndercd  as  the  recompense  of  the  working 
man.  But  it  is,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown,  the 
excess  of  produce  obtained  from  the  best  soils  in 
cultivation,  over  that  which  is  obtained  from  the 
worst — it  is  a  consequence  not  of  the  increase,  but 
of  the  diminution  of  the  productive  power  of  the 
labor  employed  in  agriculture."  (M'Culloch's 
Principles,  p.  166.) 

Dr.  Smith  regarded  labor,  applied  to  the 
work  of  cultivation,  as  l)eing  that  which  tend- 
ed most  to  fiicihtate  the  acquisition  of  the  ne- 
cessary conveniences  and  comforts  of  life.  Mr. 
M^Culloch  regards  labor  so  applied  as  being 
that  which  least  tends  to  produce  that  effect, 
and  here  is  to  be  found  the  difference  in 
the  base  of  the  two  systems.  How  far  the 
latter  one  tends  to  the  production  of  freedom 
of  trade  we  may  now  examine. 

The  two  great  commodities  that  are  the 
subjects  of  exchange  are,  as  has  been  shown, 
labor  and  land,  Tlie  system  of  Mr.  M*Cul- 
loch  teaches,  that  with  increase  of  popu- 
lation there  arises  a  necessity  for  cultivating 


soils  ''of  constantly  increasing  sterifitj,** 
with ''  diminution  in  the  productive  power  of 
the  labor  employed  in  agriculture,"  andthit 
with  each  step  in  the  progress  of  diminotioD 
the  landowner  takes  an  increased  proportim 
as  rent,  leaving  necessarily  a  diminished 
proportion  of  the  diminished  quantity  to  the 
laborer,  until  at  length  the  landholder  mint 
be  entitled  to  claim  the  whole,  as  is  sbom 
in  the  table  given  m  a  former  chapter,*  vith 
a  view  to  exhibit  the  working  of  BIr.  Ricardo^ 
system.f 

It  is  clear  that  with  a  diminished  power 
of  production,  resulting  from  increase  of 
population,  the  laborer  must  become  loss  and 
less  able  to  determine  with  whom  ho  isiD 
exchange  his  labor,  or  what  shall  bo  its 
price.  It  is  also  clear  that  as  the  m\s  in 
cultivation  became  more  and  more  sterile 
men  must  separate  more  widely  from  each 
other,  and  tliat  the  iK)wer  of  vciluntiiry  a.*- 
sociation  must  dhnininhy  while  tho  pow^r  of 
the  landlord  to  compel  men  to  asft«.»ciate  for 


*  See  the  table  of  dintribation  at  pag«  231. 

t  Tlicnctraordiuary  difficulty  attendant  upna  makiof  of 
two  parts  of  this  unnatural  system  com^pooJ  vith  mA 
other,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  furui.  Mr.  M'Ctt* 
loch,  following  Mr.  Ricardo,  awerta  that  a5  the  proJlM9lf^' 
ness  of  labor  decreases  rent  incrvaae*,  and  that  tbf  imk- 
owner  who  rcceivos  nothing  when  produrtion  i«  er(*t« 
rereives  much  when  it  becomes  j^niall.  It  i*  {-In^v 
that  the  laborer's  ;»roporC  Ml*,  according  to  the  th^-ri.k 
a  dimiHiskipg  one.  The  fact,  however,  i-«  known  to  W  tbi 
reverse,  and  that  in  opposition  to  the  theoiy,  thrUbcrff'f 
pit)portion  is  a  constantly  tncreaninf  ona.  aiid  thif  if  i^ 
counted  for  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  as  wiU  be  seen  t*  tk 
following  extract : — 

"  It  is  plain  that  the  decreasing  pro'luctirrneM  cf  tk« 
soils  to  which  every  improving  »oi*iety  is  oblige- 1 1--*  p*^ 
will  not,  as  was  previously  observed,  merely  lo««e«  tbf 
quantity  of  produce  to  be  divided  between  prvfitf  »ai 
wages,  but  will  also  increase  ihi*  propartiom  of  tha;  fr>Ja'e 
falling  to  the  share  of  the  laborer.  It  is  quite  imp'Mflbl* 
to  go  on  increasing  the  cost  of  raw  produce,  the  |  ii3fl(a> 
part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  laborer,  by  ftvrira  p^i  * 
taking  inferior  lands  into  cultivation,  without  incrrtMaf 
wages.*'    (M'CuUoch,  Principles,  p.  486.) 

We  thus  see  that  the  same  law  which  diminifkr*  tbi 
laborer's  proportion  also  increase*  it.  The  ■nailer  the  •^•tf' 
tity  obtained  the  larger  is  the  proportion  taken  by  the  i*^^ 
lonl,  and  the  larger  that  which  it  ieft  for  the  laborer-  SaA 
is  the  modem  English  political  economy ! 
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purpose  of  working  in  the  fields,  or  for 
of  carrying  arms  and  making  war  upon 
r  neignbors,  must  increase;  and,  therefore, 
trade  in  the  greatest  of  all  oommodi- 
labor,  must  become  less  and  less  free 
I  each  step  in  the  growth  of  population, 
intaij  association  is  essential  to  the  in- 
16  in  the  productiveness  of  labor,  and 
I  the  diminution  in  the  power  to  associate, 
r  must  become  less  productive  of  com- 
ities to  be  exchanged.  The  power  to 
e  in  oonunodities  must,  therefore,  dimin- 
irith  diminution  in  the  power  freely  to 
lange  labor,  and  such,  according  to  the 
ry,  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
Mae  in  wealth  and  population. 
fiih  a  population  steadily  increasing, 
mpanied  by  a  constantly  diminishing 
.QCtiveness  of  labor,  and  a  constantly 
mxng  power  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
anumd  rent,  the  laborer  must  daily  be- 
»  more  and  more  a  slave  to  the  land- 
ar,  aad  a  slave  to  his  necessities,  with 
ily  approach  to  the  state  of  things  anti- 
Ked  by  Mr.  Mill,  when  ^  wages  will  be 
ced  so  low  that  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
D  will  r^rularly  die  from  the  consequences 
ant"* 

be  "  natural  inclinations  of  man^  lead 
to  association,  and  especially  to  the 
ation  of  that  intimate  association  which 
I  to  increase  of  population ;  and  the  ob- 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  is  that  of 
ing  that  the  more  perfectly  he  is  per- 
sd  to  act  in  accordance  with  those  ^in- 
tkyns**  the  greater  will  be  the  power  to 
Qoe  and  the  power  to  trade.  The  ob- 
of  the  modem  school  is  that  of  showing 
indulgence  of  his  ^  natiuid  inclinations" 
» to  diminished  productiveness  of  labor, 
niahed  power  to  trade,  poverty,  wretch- 
H,  and  death. 

f  one  of  the  recent  writers  of  this 
)lf  marriage  is  held  to  be  "  a  luxury" 
hich  the  poor  have  no  right  to  indulge. 
Dother  we  are  told  that  it  is  ^  an  enjoy- 
^*'  and  that  the  poor  *'  have  no  right  to 
J  tOl  they  have  made  prevision  for  the 
tenance  of  the  expected  &mily."| 
aatraints  on  that  species  of  commerce 
h  ft>llows  from  that  earliest  of  God's 
Hands,  be  fruitful  and  multiply, — 
command,  to  obey  which  man  is  most 

•  Mfll't  PoUtical  Econonj,  p.  16. 
XMOiabnifiitLminw,  Oetob«r,  1810. 


prompted  by  his  '^  natural  inclinations,'*— 
that  command,  obedience  to  which  tends 
most  to  bring  into  activity  the  best  feelings 
of  his  nature, — he  at  the  base  of  modem 
Enghsh  Pohtical  Economy,  which  professes 
to  Mow  in  the  footsteps  of  Adam  Smith,  and 
to  belong  to  his  free-trade  school.  To  what 
extent  the  views  of  late  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject are  carried,  and  how  fiur  they  tend 
towards  promoting  the  freedom  of  man  in 
the  indulgence  of  those  ^  natural  inclina- 
tions" implanted  in  him  by  the  Deity,  and 
for  the  wisest  and  best  of  purposes,  may  bo 
seen  by  the  following  passage : — 

"Every  one  has  a  right  to  Uve.  We 
will  suppose  this  granted,"  says  Mr.  Mill, 
(PoL  Etxm,  i.  428.)  "But  no  one  has  a 
right  to  bring  creatures  into  hfe  to  be  sup- 
ported by  other  people.  Whoever  means 
to  stand  upon  the  first  of  these  rights  must 
renounce  idl  the  pretensions  to  the  last  If 
a  man  cannot  support  even  himself  unless 
others  help  him,  uiose  others  are  entitled  to 
say  that  they  do  not  also  undertake  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  oflbpring  which  it  is  physi- 
cally possible  for  hun  to  summon  into  the 
world.  Yet  there  are  abundance  of  writers 
and  public  speakers,  including  many  of  most 
ostentatious  pretensions  to  high  feelings, 
whose  views  of  hfe  are  so  tmly  bratish,  that 
they  see  hardship  in  preventing  paupers 
from  breeding  heredituy  paupers  in  the 
very  workhouse  itself  I  Posterity  will  one 
day  ask,  with  astonishment,  what  sort  of 
people  it  could  be  among  whom  suoh 
preachers  could  find  proselytes. 

"  It  is  conceivable  that  the  State  might 
guarantee  employment  at  ample  wages  to 
all  who  are  bom.  But  if  it  does  this,  it  is 
bound,  in  self-protection,  and  for  the  sake 
of  every  purpose  for  which  government 
exists,  to  provide  that  no  person  shall  be 
bom  without  its  consent  If  the  ordinary 
and  natural  motives  to  self-restraint  are  re- 
moved, others  must  be  substituted.  Re- 
strictions on  marriage,  at  least  equivalent 
to  those  existing  in  some  of  the  German 
states,  or  severe  penalties  on  those  who  have 
children  when  unable  to  support  them,  would 
then  be  indispensable.  Society  may  feed 
the  necessitous,  if  it  takes  their  multipH- 
cation  under  its  control ;  or  it  may  leave  the 
last  to  their  discretion,  if  it  abandons  the 
first  to  their  own  care.  But  it  cannot  take 
half  <^  the  one  course  and  half  of  the 
other.  Let  it  choose  that  which  drcumstancea 
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or  the  public  sentiment  render  most    ex- 1 
pedient     But  it  cannot  with  impunity  take 
the  feeding  on  itself,  and  leave  the  multi- 
plying free." 

It  is  tlius  denied  that  pro\Tsion  should  be 
made  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  because 
the  belief  that  his  fiimily  will  be  supported 
tends  to  lead  the  poor  laborer  to  seek  com- 
panionship in  his  misfortune  by  obtaining  a 
wife,  and  such  conduct  is  held  to  be  "  a  sin," 
the  correction  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
permitting  parent  and  child  to  pay  "  the 
penalty"  by  allowing  them  to  starve.  That 
the  rcjuler  may  fuUy  understand  how  far 
the  system  tends  towards  tlie  enfranchise- 
ment of  man,  and  the  growth  of  power  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  natural  and  laudable 
inclination  towards  association,  the  following 
passage  from  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject 
IS  submitted  for  his  perusal,  and  he  is  re- 
quested particularly  to  note,  first,  that  the 
italics  are  the  autiior's  own ;  and,  second, 
that  while  he  disclaims  any  intention  of 
ad>isiug  that  the  poor  should  be  permitted 
to  starve  to  death,  he  does  not  disclaim  his 
behef  that  true  policy  would  teach  that  they 
should  be  left  to  suffer  every  "penalty" 
short  of  **  positive  death"  : — 

"  The  second  chuss  is  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous ;  and  it  is  in  dealing  with  this  class 
that  the  nidical  error  of  our  social  philoso- 
phy is  most  apparent  and  most  injurious. 
The  idle,  the  dissolute,  the  dawdling ; — the 
Irish  peasant,  who  will  beg  for  a  penny 
rather  than  work  for  a  shilling ; — the  Irish 
tisliernian,  who  burns  his  boats  for  firewood, 
and  pawns  his  nets,  iastead  of  using  them 
to  fish  with  ; — the  agricultural  laborer,  who 
waits  listlessly  in  his  hovcil  till  work  finds 
him  out,  instead  of  diligently  setting  out  to 
seek  it,  in  every  direction,  for  himself, — and  j 
who  remains  a  burden  on  his  parish,  when 
manufacturing  enterprise  in  the  next  town 
is  hampered  and  delayed  for  want  of  hands  ; 
— the  Sheffield  grinder,  who  being  able  to 
earn  a  guinea  a  day,  will  only  work  two 
days  in  the  week,  and  drinks  the  other  five  ; 
— the  spinners  and  weavers  in  manufactur- 
ing towns,  who  waste  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  in  strikes  for  higher  wages,  which 
always  end  in  the  impoverishment  of  both 
themselves  and  their  employers,  and  in 
leaving  numbers  of  them  permanently  un- 
provided ; — the  unionists,  who,  Hke  the 
weavers  of  Norwich,  the  ship-builders  and 
sawyers  of  Dublin,  and  the  lace-makers  of 


Nottingham,  have,  by  violence  and  unreft- 
sonable  demands,  driven  away  trade  from 
their  respective  localities ; — and,  finaUy,  the 
thousjmds  who,  in  spite  of  cxhortatioD,  in 
spite  of  the  bitter  warnings  of  experience, 
persist  in  spending  every  week  the  last 
farthing  of  their  earnings,  as  if  prosperity, 
and  youth,  and  health  could  always  last:— 
all  these  are  the  hiborious  architects  of  their 
own  ill-fortune, — all  these  are  destitute  ly 
their  own  act,  their  own  folly,  their  oini 
guilt.  Those  parents,  again,  who  marrv 
with  no  means  of  brining  up  a  fiunily,  ititn 
no  provision  for  the  future,  no  sure  aud 
ample  support  even  for  the  present ;— those 
who  (Hke  a  hand-loom  weaver  whom  we 
knew)  bring  up  eleven  children  to  an  ove^ 
stocked  and  expiring  trade,  which,  even  w 
themselves,  affords  only  insufficient  earnines 
and  unsteady  employment ;  and  those  who 
spend  in  wastefulness  and  drinking  waf;ef 
which,  carefully  husbanded,  might  secure  a 
friture  maintenance  for  their  offspring  :^ 
these  all  bring  into  the  world  paupeis,  who 
are  destitute  by  their  parents'  culpability,— 
and  the  sins  of  the  &ther  are  \'isited  upon 
the  children. 

"  Now,  with  regard  to  those  classes,  what- 
ever aid  the  senthnents  of  Christian  charitv 
may  promj)t  us,  as  individuals,  an<l  in  t<uh 
individual  citse,  to  administer,  or  ht>w.-v.T 
it  may  be  oociu*ionallv  necessan'  tor  th^ 
State  to  interpose  for  the  actual  salvati<n «< 
///<?,  it  is  inn)ortant  to  pronounce  ili>tiiKtij 
that,  on  no  princij>le  of  s<K-ial  right  or  jus- 
tice, have  they  any  claim  to  share  the  ♦  :irri- 
ings  or  the  savings  of  their  more  jinitlfii'. 
more  energetic,  more  self-<lenvini;  t'fll"** 
citizens.  Thev  have  mad<^  for  theni^  S«* 
the  hard  )xh1  thev  lie  on.  Tliov  havesiiiU"! 
against  the  plainest  laws  of  naturi\  an«l  niu'i 
be  left  to  the  corrective  which  natun'  ha.* 'in 
that  ciise  made  and  provided  ;' — a  ci>rr»^i:v'' 
which  is  c/^rtain  to  operate  in  the  tiii. "f 
only  we  do  not  step  in  to  countenu-t  h  ^J 
regulations  dictiited  by  plaiLsible  and  ]xr- 
donay>le,  but  shallow  and  shi»rt-i«ii:iit"'l 
humanity.  But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
indubitable  truth,  that  if  we  stand  betveru  tht 
error  and  its  coftsequence,  we  stnvd  hrtw^f^ 
the  evil  and  its  cure, — if  we  intercept  ilv 
penalty  (where  it  does  not  amr»unt  tu  ["•*:• 
live  deatli)  we  perjn^tuate  the  sin.^ 

Such  are  the  d<:K?trines  of  the  **  frpe-trnti-'" 
school  of  England,  and  thoy  follow  natar*- 
ly  from  those  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  of  Mr. 
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M HDullocb,  the  latter  of  whom  teaches  in  op- 
position to  Dr.  Smith,  that  so  fisur  is  labor 
I4>plied  to  agriculture  from  being  tlie  most 
iMroductive,  we  should  err  httle  in  saying  that 
It  was  that  in  which  nature  least  aided  his 
efforts,  because  land  was  becoming  dailj 
more  and  more  sterile,  while  steam  engines 
and  ships  could  now  be  built  at  least  equal 
in  capacity  with  any  that  had  preceded 
them.  Were  the  author  of  "  The  Wealth  of 
Nations '^  alive,  he  would  indignantly  dis- 
claim all  connection  with  a  school  which 
taught  that  freedom  of  commerce  was  to  be 
found  in  making  of  the  indulgence  of  man's  , 
most  '*  natural  incUnation"  a  crime,  '^the 
penalty''  for  which  was  to  be  any  species  of 
bodily  and  mental  torture  and  exhaustion, 
short  of  "positive  death."  lie  tx)uld  hold 
no  fellowship  with  such  men. 

Every  act  of  association  has,  as  we  have 
already  said,  commerce  for  its  object  The 
husband  gives  his  care,  his  labors  and  their 
products,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  wife 
and  for  the  improvement  of  her  condition, 
and  the  wife  does  the  same  by  him.  The 
&ther  aids  the  child  in  his  youth,  and  the 
efaild  does  the  same  by  him  in  his  age.  The 
people  of  the  village  associate  for  the  making 
of  roads  and  the  maintenance  of  churches 
and  schools,  and  the  blacksmith,  the  carpen- 
ter, the  mason,  and  the  laborer  associate  for 
the  building  of  the  houses,  the  schools,  the 
churches,  and  the  market-houses ;  and  the 
more  rapid  the  increase  of  population  the 
greater  will  be  the  ])ower  of  association, 
the   more  productive    the   labor,  and  the 

rter  the  power  to  maintain  commerce. 
M*Culloch  teaches  the  reverse  of  «dl  this. 
He  holds  that  to  render  labor  productive, 
men  must  abstain  from  the  commerce  of  the 
sexes,  and  tliat  the  more  widely  they  separate 
from  each  other,  the  more  advontageoasly 
will  labor  be  employed,  and  the  larger  yaW 
be  the  power  to  trade.  The  ship  and  tlie 
wagon  are  in  his  estimation  as  produc- 
tive as  the  plough  and  the  harrow,  be- 
cause with  him  dispersion  is  the  road  to 
wealth  ;  whereas  Dr.  Smith  looked  to  con- 
eentration  as  the  means  of  di9])ensing  with 
both  ship  and  W£igon,  and  thus  rendering 
more  productive  the  lalK)rs  of  thowj  who 
followed  the  plough  and  drove  the  harrow. 
Which  of  the  two  systems  it  is  that  tends 
most  to  facilitate  the  power  to  exchange 
labor  for  labor  the  reader  may  now  decide. 
Should  he  on  fidl  consideration  arrive  at  the 


conclusion  that  men  who  are  far  distant  from 
each  other  can  combine  their  exertions  more 
readily  than  men  who  live  near  each  other, 
he  will  be  fully  qualiiied  to  enroll  himself  as 
a  member  of  the  modern  ^^Jree-tradtT  school. 
Should  he,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  men 
who  are  near  each  other  combine  their  exer- 
tions more  readily  than  those  who  arc  dis- 
tant, he  will  find  liimself  fitted  to  enroll  him- 
self among  the  disciples  of  Adam  Smith,  who 
tSiVLAtJrcedom  of  commerce  among  men. 

We  may  now  look  to  see  how  the  modem 
British  system  tends  to  affect  the  trade  in 
the  second  great  instrument  of  production, 
land. 

The  great  machine  of  production  is  the 
land,  and  if  the  whole  be  monopohzed  by  a 
single  individual,  or  by  a  government,  it  is 
obvioas  that  in  tliis  Uiere  can  be  no  trade 
whatever.  If  owned  by  a  few  individuals 
there  can  be  little  trade.  If  divided  among 
a  large  number  of  people,  there  ynW  be  fre- 
quent exchanges,  and  consequently  much 
trade.  The  system  of  Adam  Smith  looked 
to  the  division  of  land,  and  consequently  to 
the  increase  of  trade  in  land.  Tliat  of  Mr. 
M^Culloch  is  opposed  to  its  division,  and 
consequently  to  any  increase  in  tlie  number 
of  exchanges  to  be  made  of  it. 

Witli  every  increase  of  population,  labor 
is,  according  to  his  theory,  less  advant^ige- 
ously  applied,  and  the  landholder  obtains 
as  rent  a  large  proportion  of  the  product, 
enabling  him,  of  course,  not  only  to  retain 
his  old  possessions,  but  to  odd  to  them  by 
enclosing,  or  by  purchasing,  new  ones.  The 
laborer  obtains  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
diminished  quantity,  and  becomes,  therefore, 
from  day  to  day  less  able  to  obtain  foo<l, 
and  consequently  less  and  less  able  to  pur- 
chase land,  or  to  retain  the  Httle  patch  that 
he  may  have  enclosed  and  cultivated.  Tlie 
tendency  of  the  system  is  therefore  to  dimi- 
nution in  the  amount  of  commerce  in  land. 

Such    being  the   theory,  we    find   Mr. 

M*Culloch,  OS  might  naturally  Ixi  expected, 

an  advocate  of  the  svstem  which  tends  to  tie 

uj>  land  by  moans  of  laws  of  i>riniogeniture, 

entails,  and  settlements,  in  regard  to  which 

he  says : — 

*•  It  1ms  lonpf  been  ciintomary  in  this,  nn  well  as 
in  many  other  countries,  when  estates  consist  of 
land,  to  leave  them  vluiUy  or  principally  to  the 
eldest  son,  and  to  give  to  the  younger  sons  and 
daughters  smaller  portions  in  money.  Many  ob- 
jections have  been  made  to  this  custom,  but 
mostly,  as  it  appears  to  me,  without  due  consider- 
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Ation.  That  it  \6a  its  incoDVeniences  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  they  seem  to  be  trifling  compared  with 
the  advantages  which  it  ezclUHively  poesesses.  It 
force*  the  younger  sons  to  quit  the  home  of  their 
jfother,  and  makes  them  depend  for  success  in  life 
on  the  fair  exorcise  of  their  talents ;  it  helps  to 
prevent  the  npUtting  of  landed  property  into  too 
small  portions;  and  stimulates  the  hctlders  of 
estates  to  endeavor  to  save  a  monied  fortune  ade^ 
quate  for  the  outfit  of  the  younger  children,  with> 
out  rendering  them  a  burden  on  their  senior.  Its 
influence  in  these  and  other  respects  is  equally 
powerful  and  salutary^  The  sense  of  inferion> 
ty  as  compared  with  others  is,  next  to  the  pres- 
sure  of  want,  one  of  the  most  powerful  incentives 
to  exertion,  tt  is  not  always  because  a  man  Is 
poor  that  he  is  perseveringly  industrious,  econom-> 
leal,  and  inventive ;  in  many  cases  he  is  alreadv 
wealthy,  and  is  merely  wishing  to  place  hiiniMilf 
in  the  same  rank  as  others  who  have  still  larger 
fortunes.  The  younger  sons  of  our  great  landed 
proprietors  are  particularly  sensible  to  this  stimu- 
lus. Their  relative  inferiority  in  point  of  wealth, 
and  their  desire  to  escape  from  tnis  lower  situa- 
tion, and  to  attain  to  the  same  level  as  their  elder 
brothers,  inspires  them  with  an  energy  and  vigor 
they  would  not  otherwise  feel.  But  the  advan- 
tage of  preserving  large  estates  from  being  frit- 
tered down  by  a  scheme  of  equal  division,  is  not 
limited  to  its  effects  on  the  younger  children  of 
their  owners.  It  raises  universally  tlie  standard 
uf  competence,  and  gives  new  force  to  the  springs 
wliich  set  industry  in  motion.  The  manner  of 
livin;^  in  great  landlords  is  that  in  which  every 
one  is  ambitious  of  being  able  \a^  indulge;  and 
their  habits  of  expense,  though  somewhat  injurious 
to  tliem«<el\'es,  act  as  powerful  incentives  to  the 
mgenuity  and  enterprise  of  other  classes,  who 
never  tliink  tlieir  fortunes  sufficiently  ample,  unless 
they  will  enable  them  to  emulate  the  splendor  of 
the  richest  landlords;  so  that  the  custom  of 
primogeniture  seems  to  render  all  classes  more 
industriou-*,  and  to  augment  at  the  same  time 
the  ni:i«<s  of  wealth  and  the  scale  of  enjoyment." 
(Principles,  p.  1259.) 

It  si^ems  st\ircolv  to  have  occurred  to  Mr. 
M*CuiK»ch  that  if  the  accunuilatioii  of  XwmA 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  pi?i*:*oiis  tended  to 
{»n>duce,  in  so  great  a  degree,  all  these  ad- 
vantageous effect*,  the  accuiniilation  of  the 
\vh<)lt^  in  the  hantls  of  one  pennon  would 
tend  to  produce  tlieni  in  a  much  greater 
degree  ;  and  that,  therefore,  tlie  ]>erfection  of 
his  system  of  (»wnerslii[)  of  landed  j)roi)erty 
wouhl  be  found  in  India,  wlien^  the  govern- 
ment is  sole,  proprietor.  J-eaving,  liowt^ver, 
for  the  ])resent^  the  consideration  of  this 
sul)j«'ct^  we  may  now  look  to  see  \\o\s  far 
tlie  .system  tends  to  extend  or  \m  diminish 
tlie  ])owor  to  (?x«^hange  the  products  of  land 
for  labor  expended  on  the  land  itself,  in 
regard  to  which  we  are  told  that  "  the 
father  cannot  do  many  things  advantageous 
to  liimself  and  beneticial  to  the  property, 


without  the  consent  of  the  soil,  and  the  boa 
cannot  make  a  settlement  on  his  marriagie 
Mdthout  the  consent  of  the  fether,*^  and  that 
"  cases  do  sometimes  occUr  of  father  and 
son  driving  hard  bargains  with  each  other."* 
It  is  obvious  from  thas  that  the  system  tends 
to  shut  out  from  land  the  employment  o( 
much  labor  tliat  might  beneficially  be  ap 
plied  to  its  improvement,  and  that  would 
bo  so  applied,  were  that  system  non-exist- 
ent Throughout  Scotland  an  entailed 
estate  can  be  distinguished,  we  are  told,  h^ 
the  fact  of  its  greatly  inferior  cultivatioii.f 
Tlie  system  tends,  therefore,  to  diminidi 
the  power  of  voluntary  combination  between 
tlie  laborer  and  the  landowner,  and  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  trade  in  both  Ubor 
and  land. 

To  carry  it  out,  there  exists  a  necessity  fer 
incumbering  estates  with  settlements  in 
favor  of  wives,  widows,  younger  sons,  and 
daughters,  and  the  reader  needs  not  to  be  toU 
that  such  incumbrances  operate  always  as  a 
bar  to  the  division,  and  most  generally  to  the 
improvement  of  land.  On  this  head  we  are  toU 
that  ^  There  is  a  point  of  great  and  immedi- 
ate imj)ort{mce  on  which  we  must  say  a  f^ir 
words.  We  have  t»een  tliat  in  settlemeiiH 
successive  tenants  for  life  have  power*  giv.-n 
them  to  jointure  wives,  and  to  }»rovid»'  I'-r 
younger  children,  the  latter  being  eff» ci«'i 
by  means  of  charges  ujmui  the  inhcritan«*»\ 
The  j*esult,  broadly  stated,  is,  that  the  prt-^- 
ent  possessor  h:w  to  bc.ir  the  burden-^  im- 
posed by  his  predecei*sors  ;  and  this  ir»y^ 
on  from  generation  to  generation.  The  tiy* 
simple  is,  coa«*equently,  never  entirely  frw 
from  debt ;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  miinini* 
partition  of  it  between  its  jx)ssessors  ani 
those  in  whose  favor  family  provisions  ar-? 
made.  We  are  far  fn.»m  objot-ting  to  this  it 
the  proper  relative  proportion  be  miin* 
twined.  The  great  aim  ought  to  l)e  nut  \^ 
permit  tlie  inlierit;mce  to  Ik?  too  niiiih 
incumbered ;  and  on  the  whole  this  i-l-i'v; 

• 

lias,  in  England,  been  steadily  kvj»t  in  v;.!«". 
We  mu<t  say  with  regret,  h«>wev«.T,  tl.  iT  »■• 
have  detected  a;tendfnrv  nivntlv  to  v;.«la:'? 
this  whoh'some  [»rinciple.  A  practioo  J 
creej)ing  in  by  which  the  inhoritamv  w 
laden  with  larger  family  provision*  th.-in  it 
can  properly  V>ear.  The  n^sult  is  al^*a•b' 
manifest  in  nmch  uneasiness  and  euibarrjs.i' 


•  Quarte.ly  Review,  Jaly,  18*3.    Art.  EntailJ 
of  Lamia. 
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It  IS  timd  to  convey  a  warning  to 
vmers.  Thid  practice  may  not  be  a 
al  one  as  yet,  but  its  extension  cannot 
>  energetically  protested  against  We 
re  to  think  that  it  had  its  origin  from  the 
ing  circumstance :— that— whereas  the 
res  for  widows,  of  course,  expire  with 
lives — ^the  provisions  for  younger  chil- 
are  made  substantial  charges  on  the 
.tance,  and  are  not  regarded  in  the 
light  as  are  other  incumbrances.  Pro- 
»TS  do  not,  consequently,  sufficiently 
themselves  to  free  their  estates  from 
;  and  not  only  are  they  permitted  to 
XL  uncHscharged,    but  are   frequently 

the  subject  of  separate  settlements, 
such  of  our  readers  as  attend  to  these 
irs  at  all  are  aware  that  an  Act  was 
d  in  1846,  empowering  the  owners  of 
8  to  borrow  public  money  for  a  limited 
At  to  ud  them  in  the  drainage  of  land, 
and  to  be  benefited  is  charged  under 
\ct  with  payment  to  the  Crown,  for 
y-two  years,  of  a  rent-charge  of  6/. 
%  year  for  100/.  advanced.  The  calcu- 
i  was,  that  at  the  end  of  the  term  the 
loes  would  be  fully  repaid,  principal 
nterest.   This  Act  has  been  extensively 

upon,  and  we  must  ask  whether  some, 
t  all,  of  the  burdens  which  are  usually 
Bcd  on  the  inheritance  in  English  set- 
ints,  miffht  not,  with  advantage,  be 
m  into  Uie  shape  of  similar  tenantable 
charges  ?     Mr.  M^CuUoch  suggests  this 

reference  to  Scotland — but  why  not 
r  it  also  to  England  ?  Our  machinery 
istees  Is  cunipletc — ^ready  to  our  hand : 
might  receive  the  rent-charges  as  they 
,  and  invest  them  in  proper  security, 
they  might  be  armed  with  the  usual 
rs  for  compelling  payment.  The  ad- 
igcs  of  Rucli  a  plan  appear  obvious, 
present  possessors  would  be  made  to 
noro  sensibly  the  necessity  of  not  over- 
ng  their  properties  >\ith  incumbrances, 
aving  Uiemselves  to  liquidate  either  the 
0  or  a  portion  of  the  principal  as  well 
ic  interest,  in  place  of  throwing  the 
ht  of  such  incumbrances  on  posterity — 
the  inheritance  would  from  time  to  time 
roed  from  preceding  burdeas  while  it 
ned  others." 

^e  have  here,  in  addition  to  all  the  old 
es  of  fettering  land,  a  system  of  trusts 
ts  improvement,  the  necessary  conse- 
loe  of  which  must  be  still  greater  diffi- 


culty in  every  operation  eoimected  with 
commerce  in  the  great  instrument  of  pre 
duction,  land. 

In  the  days  of  Adam  Smith  about  one 
fifth  of  the  sur&ce  of  Scotland  was  supposed 
to  be  entailed,  and  he  saw  the  disadvantages 
of  the  sptem  to  be  so  great  that  he  de- 
nounced the  system  as  being  ^  founded  upon 
the  most    absurd  of  all  suppositions,  the 
supposition  that  every  succeasire  generation 
of  men  have  not  an  equal  right  to  the  earth 
and  all  that  it  possesses ;  but  that  the  prop- 
erty of  the  present  generation  should  be 
retained  and  regnlated  accordii^    to    the 
fiwcy  of  those  who  died  perhaps  fiye  hun- 
dred years  ago.**    Instead  of  changing  the 
system,  and  doing  that  which  mi^t  tend 
to  the  establishment  of  greater  fr^dom  of 
trade  in  land,  the  movement  has  been  in  a 
contrary  direction,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  one  half  of  Scotland  is  now  supposed 
to  be  entailed ;  and  yet  this  is  the  system 
advocated  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  the  follower 
in  the  steps  of  Adam  Smith,  as  being  the  one 
calculated  ^  to  render  all  classes  more  indus- 
trious, and  to  augment  at  the  same  time  the 
mass  of  wealth  and  the  scale  of  enjoyment*^ 
If  it  could  do  this,  it  woidd  be  by  facili- 
tating combination  of  action  between   the 
laborer  and  the  landowner  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land.     How  far  it  does  so  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  passage  from 
another  of  the  disciples  of  the  schools  of 
Messrs.  Ricardo  and  Malthus,  Mr.  J.  Stuart 
Mill:— 

**  In  Great  Britain,  the  landed  proprietor  is  not 
unfrcquently  an  improver.  But  it  cannot  bo  said 
that  ho  is  generally  sa  And  in  the  majority  of 
cafles  he  grants  tho  liberty  of  cultivation  on  such 
tcroM,  as  to  prevent  improvements  from  being 
made  by  any  one  else.  In  the  southern  parts  of 
the  island,  as  there  are  usually  no  lease^  perma" 
nent  improvements  can  scarcely  be  made  except 
by  tho  landlord'ri  capital ;  accordingly  the  South, 
compared  with  the  rTortli  of  England,  and  with 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  is  extremely  backward 
in  agricultural  improvement  The  truth  is,  that 
any  very  general  improvement  of  land  by  the 
landlords,  is  hardly  compatible  with  a  law  or  cus* 
torn  of  primogf'iiiturv.  When  the  land  goes 
wholly  to  the  heir,  it  cencrally  goes  to  him  severed 
from  the  pecimiai  y  resources  wbicli  would  cnablo 
him  to  improve  it,  tho  personal  property  being 
absorbed  by  the  im)vi8i<in  for  younger  children, 
and  the  land  itself  often  heavilv  burtlicned  for  tho 
same  purpose,  llicre  is  therefore  but  a  small 
proportion  of  landlords  who  have  the  means  of 
making  expensive  improvements,  unless  they  do  it 
witli  Iwrrowed  money,  and  by  adding  to  the  mort- 
gages with  which  m  most  cases  3m  land  WM 
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already  burthcned  when  they  received  it  But 
the  p)sitioii  of  the  owner  of  a  deeply  mortgaged 
estate  is  so  precarious ;  economy  is  so  unwelcome 
to  one  wliose  apparent  fortune  greatly  exceeds  his 
real  means,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  rent  and  price 
which  only  trench  upon  the  margin  of  his  income, 
are  so  formidable  to  one  who  can  call  Uttlc  more 
Hum  that  margin  his  own ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if 
few  landlords  find  themselves  in  a  condition  to 
make  immediate  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  future 
profit.  Were  they  ever  so  mudi  inclined,  those 
alone  can  prudently  do  it,  who  have  seriously  stu- 
died tlic  principles  of  scientific  agriculture ;  and 
great  landlords  nave  seldom  seriously  studied  any- 
thing. They  might  at  least  hold  out  inducements 
to  tlie  farmers  to  do  what  they  will  not  or  cannot 
do  tlieniselvcs ;  but  even  in  granting  leases,  it  is 
in  Enghmd  a  general  complaint  that  they  tie  up 
their  tenants  by  covenants  grounded  on  the  prac- 
tices of  an  ul)solcte  and  exploded  agriculture ;  while 
most  of  them,  by  withholding  leases  altogether, 
and  giving  tlie  farmer  no  guarantee  of  possession 
beyond  a  shigle  harvest,  keep  the  land  on  a  footing 
little  more  favorable  to  improvement  than  in  the 
time  of  our  barbarous  ancestors, 

immetata  qnibus  Jiigera  liberas 

FrugeB  ct  Cererum  ferunt. 

Nee  cultura  placet  loiigior  annua. 

"Landed  property  in  England  is  thus  very  far 
from  completely  fulfilling  the  conditions  which 
render  its  existence  economically  justifiable.  But 
if  insufficiently  realized  even  in  England,  m  Ireland 
those  conditions  are  not  complied  with  at  alL  With 
individual  exceptions,  (some  of  them  very  honor- 
able onofl,)  the  owners  of  Irisli  estates  do  nothing 
for  the  land  hut  drain  it  of  its  produce.  What  has 
}>ecn  opij^rainniaticilly  said  in  the  di"icus.sioiis  on 
'peculiar  burthens,'  is  literally  trun  wlien  aj)plied 
to  them;  that  the  greatest  'burthen  (ai  land'  is 
the  landlords.  Rotiuniini^  noihin-^  to  the  soil,  thoy 
consiune  its  whole  produco,  niiiuH  the  ])otatoes 
strictly  nccc-^wiry  to  keep  the  inhabitants  from 
dying  of  famine ;  and  when  they  have;  any  notion 
of  improvement,  it  consiHt>»  in  not  ieaviivj^  even 
thi^  pittance,  but  tumin;^  out  the  people,  to  bei;i,^iry 
if  not  to  starvation.  AVheii  huv.led  proj)erty  h;is  : 
plac«'(l  itself  upon  this  f<M)ting,  it  ceases  to  be  de-  \ 
lensible,  and  the  time  Iwa  come  f.ir  makhig  some 
new  arrangement  of  the  matter.'' 

So  groat  doos  Mr.  Mill  Ik'Hcvo  to  be  the 
(lisadvantairt^s  of  tlie  system,  that  lie  liohl.^ 
that  the  ju'Ople  have  a  right  to  disranl  the 
landow  iR-is ;  the  claim  of  tlie  latter  to  the 
land  being  altogether  '*sul)ordinate  to  the 
general  ]M)liey  of  the  State.''     Widfly  diiler- 
ent  is  ail  this  from  the  teaehiii;;^  of  A<lain 
Smith,  who  saw  that  improvement  in  the  ' 
conditii^ii  of  man,  and  ]>erfect  respeet  for  all  I 
the  rights  of  property,  went  hand  in  hand  ,' 
>\Tth   caeli   other.     Security   of  jn-operty  is 
e-^sential  to  the  growth  of  commerce,  and  vet 
the  modern  system  of  "free  trade''  is  bjt"<«.'d 
ipon  the  doctrines    of  Mr.  Kicardo,  which 

nstitute  the  best  defence  of  the  modern 


French  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  right  to 
property.  The  best  text  book  in  the  worid 
for  Red-republicanism,  and  for  communisiii, 
Is  that  gentleman's  '*  IMnciples  of  Politi- 
cal Economy." 

Being  favorable  to  a  continuance  of  the 
system  which  tends  to  limit,  and  almoit 
altogether  prevents,  commerce  in  land,  bj 
means  of  purchase  and  sale,  Mr.  MHIhilloch, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  favors  aisa 
that  mode  of  tenancy  which  tends  most  to 
prevent  combination  of  action  between  the 
landowner  and  liis  smaller  neighbor,  who 
would  desire  to  cultivate  his  LandL  paying 
rent  for  its  use.     He,  therefore,  informs  os 
that  "  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of 
those  who,  from  tlieir  acquaintance  i\'ith  ag^ 
riculture,  are  best  enabled  to  decide  on  such 
matters,  are  exceedingly  hostile  to  the  snuil 
fiirming  system."     lie  thinks  that  the  o^ 
cupants  of  small  farms  cannot  '*  accumulate 
capital,"  and  therefore  that  it  is  not  "  su|)e^ 
fiuous  to  enforce  the   propriety   of  letting 
land  in  preference  to  large  farmers,  even 
although  small  tenants  are  willing  to  pay 
higher  rents  than  could  be  obtained  fn»i 
the  larger  one."    Tlie  more  middle-men  the 
better.     Ue  prefers  the  sliip  and  the  wagon 
to  the  plough  and  the  loom — the  meri'lwnt 
and  the  sailor  to  the  farmer  antl  x\w  ]ilarit<-r 
— and  the  large  tenant,  surrouiuL-d  by  liinil 
lal)orers  avIio  make  their  honic*s  in  distiint 
villages,  to  the  small  ocoujiants  ^^i  a  d-.-an 
acres  each,  who  deal  diri'ctlv  with  th'.-  ;rpsi 
landowner,  even  althoiiixh  tln'V  obtain  fn-m 
the  land  so  much  more  that  tlirv  can  ;df 'T«i 
to  ]>ay  a  higher  rent.     J  lis  views  and  tL-i* 
of  tlni  school  he  represents,  in  reirard  to  il« 
exchanges  of  labor  and  land,  the  irn-at  'wAvrr 
ments  of  all  production,  are   diamttric:il;T 
opposed  to  those  of  the  author  of  th*-  H'^^/M 
(tf  Ndtiovs^  and  therefore  it    is  that  th-T 
find  the  i<l  -as  uj)on  which   liis  sv>t*"ni  r-^*^* 
t(»  be  "  fundamentnily  erroiu-ous/'   l»r.  Smi'Ji 
looked  to  the  division  of  hnul,  th.*  iliv-N- 
lication  of  employment,  ami  the  eomb; •;■•.::  -r* 
of  action  among  men.     His  succt<>..»>  J-* 
to  the  centralization  of  land,  the  ftm'.-r.ii 
diyision  of  labor,  and  the.  dispersioi:   "Iin-r.. 
The  former  is  l)as(M.l  <..n  the  jiIoUlcIi  a::i  'li^ 
loom,  working  in  connection  withVarh.;:;«r. 
The  hitter,  on  thf  shij)  and  the  wair-'ii  j-^**' 
ing  br-twecn  the  ]»lougli  and  the  h>»'Ui. 

The  sti\im-engine  that  grind*  the  uT^'-''^ 
deemed  preferabU'  to  the  i^reat  TiMciiir.-. 
whicli  produces  the  gniin,  l)Ocause,  wluli  '1^ 
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18  becoming  daily  more  sterile,  each 
Kflsive  engine  may  be  equal  to  the  last ; 
,  for  the  same  reason,  the  wagon  which 
ies  the  grain  to  market,  and  the  ship 
ch  transports  the  cotton,  are  deemed  to 
entitled  to  a  preference  over  the  earth 
ch  produces  both.  I^  however,  the  sup- 
of  grain  be  not  maintained,  we  do  not 
1  more  engines,  and  if  that  of  cotton  be 
inished,  we  need  fewer  ships.  To  main- 
.  the  power  of  the  land  for  the  produc- 
of  either,  it  is  necessary  to  return  to 
land  the  refuse  of  its  products ;  and  if 
policy  of  England  tends  to  prevent  such 
im,  the  necessary  consequence  must  be 
;  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  world 
it  produce  less  grain  and  less  cotton,  and 
4  thus  the  effort  to  make  the  cultivation 
lie  land  "merely  subsidiary  to  foreign 
aBerce"  by  augmenting  the  number  of 
m-engines  and  ships,  must  be  that  of 
inishing  the  power  of  foreign  countries 
naintain  trade,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
It  domestic  trade  which  is  thus  aban- 
ed. 

L  steam-engine  produces  nothing.  It 
iinishes  the  labor  required  for  converting 
i  into  doth,  or  grain  into  flour ;  for  free- 
mines  from  water ;  or  for  transporting 
if  or  grain,  or  coal.  The  gain  from  its 
is  the  wages  of  that  labor,  minus  the 
by  deterioration  of  the  machine.  Labor 
lied  to  fashioning  the  earth  produces 
yBy  plus  the  gain  by  improvement  of  the 
June.  The  more  an  engine  can  be  made 
ield  the  worse  it  will  become.  The  more 
earth  can  be  made  to  yield  the  better 
it  become.  The  man  who  neglects  his 
1  to  employ  liimself  and  his  engine  in 
work  of  fashioning  or  exchanging  the 
liicts  of  other  farms,  obtains  wages,  minus 
of  capital.  He  who  em]>loyrt  himself  on 
own  farm  obtains  wages,  plus  profits 
ihing  from  the  improvement  of  the  form, 
he  extent  that  that  improvement  exceeds 
lots  from  the  deterioration  of  the  spades, 
i£^  engines,  or  other  machinery  that  is 

la 

0  test  tlie  correctness  of  this  viow,  we 
mit  two  cases  to  the  consideration  of  the 
ler.    A  and  B  have  each  a  horse  and 

1  and  a  farm  from  which  they  can  have 
e  hundred  bushels  of  whcAt,  or  its  cqui- 
mt  An  offer  is  made  to  give  them  each 
;  quantity,  but  the  distance  is  so  great 
i  the  hauling  will  occupy  precisely  the 


same  time  as  the  raising  would  do.  A 
accepts,  and  B  does  not  A  spends  his 
time,  and  that  of  his  horse  and  cart,  on  the 
road.  B  stays  at  home.  When  it  rains, 
A  stops  in  the  road-side  tavern.  B  spends 
the  same  day  at  home,  repairing  his  house. 
When  A^s  horse  feeds  and  rests,  his  master 
has  nothing  to  do.  B  grubs  up  an  old 
root,  or  repairs  a  fence.  A's  horse  deposits 
his  manure  in  the  road.  That  of  B  goes  on 
his  £Euin.  A's  horse  hauls  every  day,  and 
the  service  performed,  nothing  remains.  B 
opens  a  marl  pit,  and  puts  on  his  land  ma- 
nure for  two  or  three  years.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  A's  hoise  and  cart  are  worn  out, 
while  B's  are  almost  as  good  as  new.  The 
farm  of  A  has  deteriorated,  while  that  of  B 
has  greatly  improved.  Both  have  done  the 
same  number  of  dajrs'  work,  and  both  have 
received  the  same  compensation,  yet  A  is 
poorer  and  B  richer  than  at  first  Every 
diminution  in  the  quantity  required  of  tlie 
machinery  of  exchange  tends  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  labor,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
that  may  be  applied  directly  to  production, 
and  labor  so  applied  is  rewarded  not  only 
with  an  increased  return,  but  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  powers  of  the  machine  itself. 
Such  has  been  the  case  in  all  time  past,  and 
such  must  it  ever  continue  to  be. 

It  is  by  this  almost  insensible  contribution 
of  labor  that  land  acquires  value,  llie  first 
object  of  the  poor  cultivator  of  the  thin  soils 
is  to  obtain  food  and  clothing  for  himself 
and  his  family.  His  leisure  is  given  to  the 
work  of  improvement  At  one  place  he  cuts 
a  little  drain,  and  at  another  he  roots  out  a 
stump.  At  one  moment  he  cuts  fuel  for  his 
family,  and  thus  clears  his  land ;  and  at  an- 
other digs  a  well  to  fecilitite  the  watering 
of  his  cattle,  and  thus  keep  his  manure  in 
the  stable  yard.  He  kno^^^i  that  the  machine 
will  feed  him  better  the  more  perfectly  he 
fashions  it,  and  that  there  is  always  place  for 
his  time  and  his  lal)or  to  }>e  expended  witli 
advantage  to  himself. 

A  piece  of  land  that  yields  £100  per  an- 
num will  sell  for  £.3,000.  A  steam-engine 
tliat  will  ])roduce  the  same,  will  scarcely 
conunand  £1,000.  Why  should  this  differ- 
ence exist  ?  It  is  because  the  buyer  of  tlio 
first  knows  that  it  will  pay  him  wng(»s  and 
interest,  p/w*  the  increase  of  its  value  by  use. 
Tlie  buyer  of  the  other  knows  that  it  will 
give  him  wages  and  interest,  minus  the 
oiminution  in  its  value  by  use.    The  one 
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takes  three  and  a  third  per  cent,  plus  the 
difference  :  the  other  ten,  miniu  the  diffsiv 
ence.  The  one  buys  a  machine  that  im- 
proves by  use.  The  other,  one  that  deteri- 
orates with  use.  The  one  is  buying  a 
machine  produced  by  the  labor  of  past 
times,  and  to  the  creation  of  which  has  been 
applied  all  the  spare  time  of  a  series  of 
generations ;  and  he  gives  for  it  one  third  or 
one  half  of  the  labor  that  would  be  now 
required  to  produce  it  in  its  present  state, 
were  it  reduced  to  its  original  one.  That  of 
the  other  is  bought  at  the  actual  price  of  the 
labor  that  it  has  cost.  The  one  is  a  ma- 
chine upon  which  new  capital  and  labor 
may  be  expended  with  constantly  increasing 
return ;  while  upon  the  other  no  such  ex- 
penditure can  be  made.  We  have  now 
before  us  an  account  of  recent  operations 
at  Knowsley,  where  an  expenditure  of  £7 
108»  per  acre  for  draining,  was  rewarded  by 
an  increase  of  20«.  in  rent,  or  more  than 
thii*teen  per  cent  In  another  case,  where 
land  had  been  abandoned  as  totally  worth- 
less, labor  to  the  amount  of  40s,  per  acre 
was  attended  with  a  gain  of  lOs,  per  acre  to 
the  owner,  and  lOs,  to  the  tenant,  making 
fifty  per  cent,  per  annum :  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  gain  to  the  laborer 
in  the  increased  facility  of  procuring  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Lord  Stanley,  who  fur- 
nished this  statement,  said,  and  we  are  sure 
most  truly,  that  although  he  and  his  father 
had  for  several  years  laid  a  million  of  tiles 
per  annum,  they  felt  that  as  yet  they  had 
only  made  a  beginning.*  We  believe  that 
they  have,  even  yet,  scarcely  begun  to  think 
upon  the  subject.  They  are  only  beginning 
to  wake  up.  We  have  also  before  us  an 
account  of  a  field  so  completely  worn  out 
that  it  produced,  with  manure,  but  five 
hundred  weight  of  turnips,  but  which,  by 
being  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bones, 
was  made  to  yield  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  hundred  weight;  and  another,  which 
gave  to  coal  ashes  and  coal  dust  but  eighty- 
eight  hundred  weight,  gave  to  the  acid  and 
bones,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  hundred 
weight.  Such  profits  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  pursuit;  and  yet  England  has 
been  wasting  her  energies  on  ships,  colonies, 
and  commerce,  having  at  her  feet  an  in- 
exhaustible magazine  asking  only  to  be 
worked. 

*  Thirty  yean  since,  all  the  tttes  laid  in  the  UnJUd 
Kingdom  amounted  to  but  serentj-one  milUona  per  anaum . 


The  improvement  abovd  described  is  re« 
markable,  only  because  oonoentrated  ¥dthiii 
a  short  space  of  time.  Had  the  land  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Stanley  been  cultiyated  by 
the  owner,  and  had  he  felt  that  agriculture 
a  science  worthy  of  his  attention,  the 
age  would  have  taken  place  gradually,  and 
the  improvement  would  have  been  marked 
by  a  gradual  growth  in  the  power  to  pay 
better  wages  and  more  rent  We  have  be- 
fore us  a  notice  of  land  rented  for  nine  hxof 
dred  pounds,  at  the  dose  oi  a  long  lease  at 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  During  all 
this  time,  its  owner  has  had  interest  on  his 
capital,  and  at  the  close  of  the  lease,  his 
capital  has  increased  seven  times.  £Qs  bf 
vestment  was  better  than  it  would  have  been 
in  steam-engines  at  ten  per  cent*,  becanse 
his  engineer  paid  him  for  the  privilege  of 
building  up  his  machine,  wheieas  the 
steam-engineer  would  have  required  to  he 
paid  while  wearing  the  machine  out«  Eyeij" 
body  is  content  vrith  small  interest,  and 
sometimes  with  no  interest,  from  land,  where 
population  and  wealth  are  rapidly  grrowingf 
because  there  capital  is  steadily  augrmentii]^ 
without  effort.  Such  is  the  experienee  df 
all  men  who  own  landed  property  where 
population  and  wealth  are  permitted  to  in* 
crease  :  for  they  will  always  increase  if  not 
prevented  by  interferences  hke  those  which 
have  existed  in  England,  and  to  a  still  greater 
extent  in  France.  The  great  pursuit  of  man 
is  agriculture.  There  is  none  "  in  which  so 
many  of  the  laws  of  nature  must  be  consult* 
ed  and  understood  as  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth.  Every  change  of  the  season, 
every  change  even  of  the  wind,  every  &U 
of  rain,  must  affect  some  of  the  manifold 
operations  of  the  farmer.  In  the  inn 
provement  of  our  variotis  domestic  ani- 
mals, some  of  the  most  abstruse  principles 
of  physiology  must  be  consulted.  Is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  men  thus  called  iip<Hi  to 
study,  or  to  observe  the  laws  of  nature^  and 
labor  in  conjunction  with  its  powers,  require 
less  of  tlie  light  of  the  highest  science  than 
the  merchant  or  the  manufacturer  ?"  It  is 
not.  It  is  the  science  that  requires  the 
greatest  knowledge,  and  the  one  that  pay 9 
best  for  it;  and  yet  England  has  driven 
man,  and  wealth,  and  mind,  into  the  leas 
profitable  pursuits  of  fashioning  and  ex- 
changing the  products  of  other  lands ;  and 
has  expended  thousands  of  miUions  on  fieeti 
and  armies  to  enable  her  to  drive  wi 
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w&onA  tlie  poor  trade^  when  her 
pffered  her  the  richer  one  that  tends 
36  that  increase  of  wealth  and  con- 
I  of  population  which  have  in  all 
in  all  ages  given  the  self-protective 
(t  feqnires  neither  fleets,  nor  armies, 
atherers.  In  her  ^orts  to  force 
,  she  has  driven  the  people  of  the 
ates  to  extend  themselves  over  vast 
nlerior  land  when  they  might  more 
ionsly  have  concentrated  themselves 
les ;  and  she  has  thus  delayed  the 
if  dvilization  abroad  and  at  home, 
oade  it  necessary  for  the  people  of 
snng  countries  to  rejoice  in  the  de- 
af her  harvests,  as  affording  them 
for  surplus  food  that  they  could 
me,  and  that  was  sometimes  aban- 
the  field,  as  not  worth  the  cost  of 
I ;  instead  of  being  enabled  to  re- 
e  knowledge  that  others  were  likely 
as  abundantly  as  themselves :  and 
e  necessarv  result  of  the  policy  ad- 
»y  the  modern  free-trade  school  of 
which  teaches  the  dispersion  of 
ypposition  to  the  concentration  of 
xsated  by  the  founder  of  the  real 
school,  whose  system  has  been 
idiated  by  those  who  profess  to 
in  reverence  as  the  founder  of  the 
which  they  have  constituted  them- 
ifessors.  They  have  yet  to  learn, 
Ir  master  Well  knew,  that  every 
1  the  necessity  for  ships  and  wagons 
liminish  the  freedom  of  man,  the 
f  trade,  and  the  power  to  maintain 
heir  views  are  precisely  those  dc- 
f  him  in  the  following  paragraph : 
tfid  or  home  trade,  the  most  im- 
^all,  the  trade  in  which  an  equal 
brds  the  greatest  profit  and  creates 
est  employment  to  the  people  of 
ry,  was  considered  as  subsidiary 
weign  trade.  It  neither  brought 
to  the  country,  it  was  said,  nor 
ij  out  of  it  The  country,  there- 1 
I  nev(T  become  richer  or  j)oorer  by  j 
it,  except  so  fiir  as  its  prosperity  or  ' 
^t  indirectly  influence  the  state  of 
ide."* 

dBctly  the  views  of  Bome  of  the 
pies  of  the  modem  Englii^h  f>chool 
with  thoee  denounced  by  Dr.  Smith,  may 
01  the  foUowingpanage  which  we  take 
Patent  Office  Report,  for  1848.  The 
>f  the  family  is  BothiDg,  nor  is  that  of 


Adam  Smith  cautioned  his  countrymen 
against  the  then  existing  system  as  tending 
^to  p^Uce  an  improper  and  dangerous 
distribution  of  population  at  home,  with 
diminution  in  the  wages  of  British  labor 
and  the  profits  of  British  capital,  and  as  tend- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  proper, 
necessary,  and  natural  distribution  of  employ* 
ments  abroad,  and  therefore  as  a  **  manifest 
violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  man- 
kind.^^  He  saw  that  the  ship,  the  wagon, 
the  spindle  and  the  loom — the  machineiy  of 
exchange  and  of  conversion — were  useftil  to 
the  extent  that  they  enabled  man  to  employ 
more  labor  in  the  work  of  production,  and 
no  further,  and  that  their  substitution  for 
machines  of  production  tended  to  diminish 
both  the  power  to  produce  and  the  power  to 
maintain  trade.  The  steam^ngine  econo^ 
mizes  the  labor  required  for  converting  the 
wheat  into  flour,  and  if  that  labor  can  be 
applied  to  producing  more  wheat,  or  grass, 
or  wool,  or  of  any  oUier  of  the  commc^ties 
useM  to  man,  the  substitution  is  advanta* 
geous ;  but  if,  by  reason  of  restraints  on  'the 
owners  of  land,  it  cannot  be  so  appHed,  the 
engine  u  not  only  not  useful,  but  positively 
injurious.  If  it  dispenses  with  the  labor  of 
a  hundred  men,  they  are  discharged  to  seek 
other  employment,  and  if  it  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, they  must  nevertheless  eat  food,  wear 
clothes,  and  have  shelter — even  if  it  be  the 
poor-house.  Instead  of  receiving  these  things 
in  return  for  labor,  they  must  now  receive 

the  neighborhood  anythinff.  It  is  the  trivial 
amount  whkh  enters  into  the  general  commerce 
of  the  world  that  is  to  be  alone  regarded  : — 

**  When  we  reyort  to  first  principles  in  political 
economy,  we  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
surplus  ofnny  crop  or  eommoiity  which  m  moU  by 
the  producer^  and  enters  into  the  general  commerce 
of  the  world,  is  the  only  part  of  it  which  has,  in 
truth,  so  far  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  the 
nation  is  coneemed,  any  value.  Iiut  portion  of 
his  own  production  whidi  the  fanner  consumes  in 
his  fiunily  or  on  hU  farm  is  of  no  account  or  value 
whatever  in  tlie  general  commerce  of  the  world* 
and  has  in  fact,  no  price.  It  is  tlie  surplus 
which  enters  into  commerce  only  thnt  has 
price;  and  that  only,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  of 
importance  to  estimate.  Therefore,  to  be  precisely 
correct^  the  true  rule  would  be  to  call  the  amouni 
of  wheat  consumed  by  the  producer  nothing,  and 
estimate  only  the  amount  which  he  has  to  selL** 

The  mofft  important  portion  of  the  domestic  trade 
adds  nothing  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  1  The 
object  of  Br.  Smith*8  work  was  the  denundatioa 
of  the  idea  that  *  England's  Treasure"  was  to  be 
found  in  **  Foreign  Traide,**  and  yet  we  have  it  here 
repeated  by  ome  ^  his  disciplee. 
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them  out  <^  taxes  paid  for  their  sopporty  and 
at  the  hands  of  ue  parish  beadle.    Ibeir 
habits  of  industry  and  their  self-resptet  are 
thereby  destroyed,  while  the  oondHiiHi  of  the 
remainder  of  the  ocamnanity  is  in  no  wmr 
improved,  beeause  the  quantity  of  oommodir 
ties  to  be  consmned  is  not  increased,  nor  is 
the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed  diminished. 
Nor  is  this  all    While  prodnctiTe,  undar 
these  circumstances,  of  no  single  advantage, 
it  is  the  cause  of  many  and  serious  evils. 
The  dischaige  of  this  hundred  men  tends  to 
render  labor  surplus,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  a  reduction  of  wi^es  aU  around, 
which  enables  tiie  ei^^  proprietor  to  make 
larger  profits  than  before.    The  general  pro- 
ductiveness of  labor  is  lessened— the  state 
of  morals  is  deteriorated — the  preparticm  of 
the  capitalist  is  increased,  and  the  laborer 
obtains  a  diminished  jprqpor /ton  of  a  dinaii- 
ished  product,  and  with  eaoh  and  every  step  in 
this  direction  there  is  dhninished  power  to 
maintain  trade,  as  we  shall  have  OQcasion  to 
show  when  we  ccHue  to  examine  the  actual 
working  of  the  system  advocated  by  these 
followers  in  the  steps  of  Adam  SmiUi,  who 
differ  from  him  in  eveiy  single  idea.    Were 
he  now  here,  he  would  unite  with  us  in  saying 
that  labor-saving  machinery  is  an  unmixed 
good  when  the  labor  saved  can  be  applied  to 
increasing  the  amount  of  production,  because 
it  then  tends  towards  the  improvement  and 
equalization  of  the  condition  of  both  laborer 
and  capitalist:  but  when  it  cannot  be  so 
applied,  it  is  an  unmixed  evil,  because  it 
tends  to  promote  deterioration  and  inequality 
in  the  condition  of  both,  enabling  the  one  to 
monopolize  land  and  live  in  splendor,  while 
dri\ing  the  other  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the 
tavern  and  the  poor-house. 

The  great  machine  is  that  of  production — 
the  Earth.  The  small  machines  are  those  of 
conversion  and  exchange,  spindles,  looms, 
engines,  and  ships.  In  a  natural  state  of 
things,  the  savings  of  labor  efiected  by  the 
latter  are  useful,  because  they  increase  the 
quantity  that  may  be  given  to  the  former ;  but 
when  the  former  is  monopolized  to  sudi  an 
extent  that  labor  cannot  find  emplojrment 
upon  it,  then  the  only  effect  of  the  latter  is 
to  give  to  indinduals  another  monopoly,  by 
aid  of  which  the  monopoly  of  the  earth  may 
be  increased  and  extended.  The  thousand 
small   machines  scattered  throughout  the 


Ued  to  obtain  noo  ate^  igea,  aie  rendered 
useless,  and  the  le  work  is  now  done  by 
eight  or  ten  steam-engineB  and  a  hundred 
a^  fifty  men,  women,  and  children^  oceiqpj- 
ing  the  hmes  and  the.cellais  of  MandieBter, 
and  aiding  to  swell  the  pcesessioiiB  of  men 
who  amass  fortunesi  pvrchaBe  land,  and  per' 
luqps  obtain  titka.  With  each  step  in  this 
direction,  land  accumulates  in  fewer  hands, 
voluntanr  combination  diminoshes,  and  with 
it  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  pio- 
ductacm,  diminished  power  on  the  part  of  the 
laborer  to  costrid  his  own  aooonsi  and 
dimkushed  pow^  to  nouuBtaia  trade. 
The  system  is  that  oC  ewitraliiBrfioB,  and 

Srodi  oes  great  activity  near  the  hearty  with 
lUtion  of  activity  n<sar  the  cxtieipitieB; 
this  effidct  graduaDy  extends  itaetf 
uro  i^ionttfaewh^systeBifaftwillbeieeB 
on  BSkA  examinatiiMk  of  the  vsriooa  parts  of  the 
Bril  iEmi»re:  the  result  of  iHndi  win  he 
to  snow,  that  colony  afler  colonT  haa  been 
exhausted,  whilst  at  home  tiie  litue  ocouMPt 
has  been  gradually  nnUng  jnto  the  oi^ 
laborer,  and  passing  from  xtmX  to  tbo  eon- 
diti<m  <^  a  pauper,  firing  at  the  eost  of 
odiers,  and  loeinfi  all  contool  oter  the  £t- 
posal  of  his  own  Lbor  or  ito  prodoelB. 

With  each  step  in  his  desckitfae  hecomjtt 
more  and  more  re^^ess.  Hops  teavea  him. 
The  whip  of  the  tax-gatherer  is  deemed  ne* 
cessary  to  animate  him  to  exertion.*  EBs 
former  habits  of  sobriety,  care  and  eeiDooray 
disappear,  to  be  replaced  l^,  those  <tf  drunk- 
enness and  waste ;  and  thus  it  is  that,  with 
the  diminished  productiveness  of  labor  that 
is  necessarily  consequent  upon  the  adq>tioii 
of  the  modem  ^firee-trade'^q^Bteno^thm  is 
a  steady  deterioration  of  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  physical  condition  of  man.  The 
habit  of  vi^untaiy  association  before  exMng 
now  passes  away,  and  day  b^  day  the  {m^ 
ductive  power  still  further  dunimaheSi  with 
further  mminution  in  the  power  to  ini4"t«™ 
trade.  We  see,  thus,  that  it  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  centralizatioQ — ^in  the  direction  indi* 
cated  to  us  by  the  modem  system  which 
leads  to  the  separation  of  the  producer  from 


*  **  To  the  desire  of  risiDg  in  the  worid,  itnpbnt- 
ed  in  the  breast  of  every  iiMUvidual,  an  increase  oi 
taxation  8<q)6radds  the  fear  of  being  cast  down 
a  lower  station,  of  being  deprived  St 
and  gratifications  wlucfa  habit  has  rendered  all  \h^ 
indie^peneable;  and  the  combined  influenoe  of 


country,  bv  aid  of  which  thei?^  thousand  S^jS^ertjirtaSte^  Sl^^ 
owners  and  a  thousand  laboreis  were  ena- 1  jfOtUhek 
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le  consumer  of  his  products — in  that  which 
nds  to  substitute  the  territorial  for  the  local 
vision  of  labor — that  we  must  look  for 
minution  in  the  freedom  of  man,  and  in  the 
iwer  to  maintain  that  commerce  with  his 
llow-nian  to  which  Adam  Smith  referred, 
kd  for  increased  power  over  their  fellow-men 
I  the  part  of  those  whose  only  idea  of  com- 
eiee  is  expressed  in  the  sentence,  *^  Buy  in 
e  cheapest  and  sell  in  the   dearest  mar- 

Witih  diminution  in  the  habit  of  assoda- 
A,  and  with  increase  in  the  tendency  to- 
nds  dispersion,  there  is  increased  difSculty 

obtaining  education,  and  deterioration 
intellectual  condition  follows  in  the  train 

moral  and  physical  deterioration,  with 
rther  diminution  in  the  productive  power, 
d  increased  inequahty  among  the  various 
tftioos  of  society.  The  love  of  peace  passes 
ranr  to  be  replaiced  by  turbulence  and  love 

OHCord,  with  a  tendency  to  combination 
r  the  oonunission  of  acts  of  \iolence,  in- 
with  every  step  of  diminution  in  the 
of  self-protection,  and  in  the  feeling  of 
lependence  and  self-respect.  Production 
D  fiurther  diminishes,  and  the  difficulty  of 
gnmnlatang  capital  to  be  used  in  aid  of 
rChtf  production  increases,  while  the  pro- 
Hkn  taken  by  the  capitalist  steadily  in- 
■tea  aa  its  productiveness  diminishes,  and 
It  daimed  by  the  government  as  steadily 
PtMes,  while  the  productiveness  of  taxes 
■nuahea,  with  increased  difficulty  in  ob- 
■ing  revenue.  Increasing  weakness  on  the 
ft  <n  the  laborer  is  followed  by  weakness 
[  that  of  the  owners  of  capital,  whether 
qfkyed  in  land  or  in  trade,  and  that  in 
p  ii  fdlowed  by  weakness  on  the  part  of 
a  nation,  until  at  length  the  whole  is  in- 
Ived  in  one  common  ruin,  the  natural 
Milt  of  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  the 
^dern  politico-etonomical  school  of  £)ng- 
ftd,  which  teaches  freedom  of  trade  and 
•h  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  power 
^Mdntain  trade.    Such  is  now  the  tenden- 


cy, daily  increasing,  throughout  the  whole 
British  empire. 

It  is  an  order  of  things  that  is  opposed  to 
^*  the  natural  inclination  of  man."  It  is  the 
creation  of  those  purely  "human  institu- 
tions "  denounced  by  Smith  as  the  causes  of 
the  existence  of  the  great  cities  of  the  earth, 
built  up  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  therefore  it  is  that  other  na- 
tions have  been  driven  to  measures  of  resist- 
ance with  a  view  to  its  annihilation  and  the 
establishment  of  real  freedom  of  trade. 

The  system  described  by  Adam  Smith, 
and  which  he  fondly  desired  to  see  estab- 
lished  among  men,  looked  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  man  and  the  extension  of  commerce 
among  men,  resulting  from  the  growth  of 
the  power  and  the  habit  of  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, whether  for  the  purpose  of  peophng 
the  earth,  increasing  its  products,  or  faciUta- 
ting  the  application  of  labor  to  the  increase 
of  fiiose  products,  their  conversion  into  forma 
that  fit  them  for  the  use  of  man,  or  their 
exchange  among  men.  The  nearer  men 
could  Hve  to  their  neighbor  men,  the  greater, 
as  he  saw,  would  be  the  commerce  main- 
tained among  themselves,  and  the  greater  the 
power  to  maintain  conmierce  with  distant 
men. 

The  system  reprobated  by  Adam  Smith, 
and  which  his  successors  fondly  desire  to  see 
established  among  men,  looks  to  the  disper- 
sion of  man,  and  the  diminution  of  com- 
merce among  men  and  women — land-own- 
ers and  laborers — producers  and  consumers 
— in  the  vain  hope  of  building  up  a  great 
trade  with  distant  men  while  destroying  the 
power  to  produce  conunodities  in  which  to 
trade. 

The  one  looked  to  an  increased  amount 
of  trade,  resulting  from  an  increased  power 
to  trade :  the  other  desires  to  obtain  the  same 
result  by  increasing  the  necessity  for  trade. 
With  the  one  the  best  form  of  society  was 
a  true  pyramid  With  the  other  it  is  an 
inverted  one. 
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MEMORANDA,  ETHICAL,  CRITICAL,  AND  POLITIOAL. 


I. 
Ws  forget,  in  our  judgments  of  others, 
that  virtue  is  a  scale,  and  not  a  limit  From 
social  drinking  to  sottishness,  and  from  a 
white  he  to  malignant  peijury,  the  d^rees 
are  numberless.  Our  judgments  of  men  are 
consequently  as  incorrect  as  our  estimates 
of  distances  by  the  eye.  In  theory,  the 
moral  law  is  more  exact  and  absolute  than 
the  pure  mathematics ;  but  in  its  applica- 
tions, of  necessity,  loose  and  vague.  Very 
good  mathematiGians,  it  is  said,  are  rarely 
good  measurers  or  machinists. 

n. 

The  hardest  calumny  to  bear  is  the  being 
reviled  by  a  contemptible  enemy,  for  a  vice 
which  you  feel  is  accidental  to  yourself^  na- 
tive to  him. 

III. 

A  knave  is  disgraced  by  nature ;  his  be- 
ing detected  in  villainy  is  an  accident,  and 
changes  nothing  but  opinion. 

IV. 

Though  the  advocate  be  a  knave,  the 
cause  may  be  just  Though  the  preacher 
be  no  saint,  his  precepts  may  be  divine. 

V. 

Right  of  property,  Hke  right  of  freedom, 
seems  to  have  its  root  in  instinct  The 
bird  defends  her  nest,  the  dog  his  kennel, 
the  man  his  homestead. 

VI. 

The  fool  is  he  who  forgets  his  experience. 

VII. 

There  are  three  superstitions — of  Society, 
of  State,  and  of  Church. 

The  first  reveres  Aristocracy. 
The  second  reveres  Power. 
The  third  reveres  Sanctimony. 
There  are  also  three  Reverences. 

The  first  is  the  reverence  for  Great  Men. 
The  second  is  the  reverence  for  Law. 
The  third  is  the  reverence  for  Truth. 


Tin. 


Only  the  honorable  man  can  r^;ain  lost 
honor.  The  knave  cannot  r^i^ain  what  he 
never  had.  He  can  only  operate  on  opin- 
ion. 

DC 

^  The  poorer  classes  "  are  those  obJj  who 
must  continue  poor,  from  frither  to  son. 
With  us,  then,  there  are,  in  strictneBS,  no 
^  poorer  classes ;"  the  fathers  are  po<»,  but 
the  sons  may  be  rich. 

z. 

To  attain  ^neral  knowledge  through  ex- 
perience of  things,  and  high  moral  principles 
through  experience  of  one's  own  passions  in 
deahng  with  men^ — ^is  not  that  the  best  that 
we  can  do  for  ourselves  as  intelligences ! 

XI. 

As  the  most  sublime  landscape  is  that 
which  affects  us  least  in  the  detail,  and 
most  powerfully  in  whole  effect,  so,  perhaps, 
the  grandest  character  is  the  farthest  re- 
moved from  pecidiarity  and  eccentricity. 

XII. 

None  can  love  all  alike  but  the  Universal 
Father ;  and  he  who  has  no  oountiy  to  be 
jealous  for,  and  no  enemy  to  hate,  is  either 
a  god,  a  hypocrite,  or  a  fooL 

XIII. 

Show  me  a  true  patriot,  and  I  wiD  show 
vou  that  he  has  botn  courage,  true  love,  and 
honor. 

XIV. 

Though  each  man  has  his  singular  de- 
fects, there  is  an  entire  >irtue  in  the  nation. 
/  am  deficient,  but  my  countrymen,  together^ 
have  all  the  virtues.     My  country  has  god- 
like valor,  heroism,  irresistible  enterprise,  andL 
a  will  that  nothing  can  shake.     How  theo. 
can  I  fail  to  revere  my  country  ?     The  gremJL. 
problem  of  government  is  to  attain  a  full  ai^^^ 
perfect  representation  of  the  nati(»ial 
deur  in  public  affiurs. 


Memoranda,  Stkieal,  Critieal,  and  Political. 


n  the  General  GoTemment  is  fearftil 
illating,  it  do  longer  represetits  the 
nd  courage  of  the  countt;. 

XTI. 

7  and  the  Intimate  cIramB  repre- 
a  lebelhon  of  the  paasious  against 
against  what  the  modem  philoeo- 
■11  Season,  the  image  of  God,  and 
ents,  Fate,  and  the  will  of  Jove,  i.  e^ 
^eme  law  of  the  univeise. 

XVII. 

ipt  poetrj  and  the  melodrama  re- 
the  triumph  of  the  passions  over 
'erne  law,  a  triumph  purely  fiditioiiB. 

XVllL 

.  men  have  usuaQ;  but  one  point  of 
T,  they  illustrate  but  one  law  of  iha 
,_M  Will,  Justice,  Truth.  When 
ipoee  t^t  the  entire  image  of  God 
m  one  human  form,  ia  ita  fiiU 
H  and  infinitude,  they  deify  it. 
xiz. 
power  has  light,  {truth,)  heat, 
nd  power,  the  i^orming  and  trans- 
ray.  By  this  B3rmbol  (the  sun- 
Igyptian  theology  indicated  its  first 
1  tnmty. 

XX, 
aid  that  republics  are  based  upon 
Would  it  not  express  the  truth 
arly  to  say  that  they  are  based  npon 
nline  virtues :  strength  of  individual 
ice,  (equality  of  man  and  man,)  and 
X,  a  certain  consdousneas  of  the 
at  of  human  and  Divine  iotendoD,  in 
«  of  Qiis  world. 


above  is  true,  the  great  Kepnblic 
i  as  long  as  its  afiairs  are  entrusted 
leople  to  men  of  great  strength  of 
gnat  justice  and  self-reliance. 

XXII. 

ts  Garlyle  has  most  bitterly  insulted 
■ed  the  people  of  America;  and 
Bvery  virtue  that  he  woi^ipe  the 
ipnblie  is  a  oountiy  of  heroes.  He 
am,  who,  upon  the  Am  of  English 
I,  prophecies  for  us  against  his  wilL 

e  ii  great  difficult,"  writes  Colonel 
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Trumbull  to  General  Washington,  befinv 
Boeton,  "  to  support  liberty,  to  ezercwe  gov- 
ernment, and  mMntmn  subordination,  and 
at  the  same  time  prevent  the  operation  at 
licentious  and  levelling  principles,  which 
many  very  easily  imtflbe.  "  The  pulse  of 
a  New-Eiigland  man  beats  hivb  mr  hlier- 
ty ;  his  engagement  in  the  sernce  he  thinks 
purely  voluntary ;  therefore,  when  the  term 
of  enlistment  is  out,  he  thinks  himself  not 
holden  without  further  engagement.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  last  war.  I  greatiy  fear 
its  operation  among  the  soldiers  of  the  other 
colonies,  as  I  am  sensible  this  is  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  our  people  !"  (Letter  to  Wash- 
ington.   Sparks,  L  164.) 

Kvety  man  in  business  may  make  his  own 
a&irs  a  schocd  of  justice,  as  effectually  m 
any  m^istrate.  Business  rests  npon  good 
faith  (credit) ;  credit  is  the  common  bond 
of  all  men,  superior  to  all  conditions,  and  to 
all  ranks  aad  relationships.  The  sjntera  of 
the  universe  is  a  system  of  credit,  and  tbera 
are  "  days  c^  grace"  allowed  for  perturba- 


The  acta  of  great  men  seem  to  be  crea- 
tive, aa  the  hand  f^  Ood  is  creative,  only 
through  the  performance  of  universal  laws. 

There  are  some  things  in  wlucb  the  wis- 
dom of  ages  cannot  instruct  ua,  namely,  the 
form  of  our  government,  the  professicm  we 
ahonld  choose,  and  the  friendships  we  should 
form. 

In  order  to  be  right  we  must  go  too  far 
and  be  a  little  wrong.  The  patriot  must  ba 
more  than  patriotic, — he  must  be  hot  and 
prejudiced  for  his  country ;  and  so,  the 
lover  for  bia  mistress,  t^  parent  for  the 
children. 

xxvin. 

The  days  of  the  old  thirteen  colonies  have 
gone  by ;  we  are  now  not  only  a  nation  but 
npiie ;  our  thoughts,  or  policy,  and  our 
national  bearing  should  therefore  be  impe- 
rial 

xzix. 

Can  there  be  good  men  who  are  bad  dti- 

Ds  f  What  if  patriotism,  warm,  fiill  and 
wond,  be  an  essential  element  of  goodnesa  f 
We  live  by  our  country,  more  truly  than  by 
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our  parents;  it  goes  with  us  and  protects 
us  long  after  they  have  left  us ;  is  not  the 
love  of  the  universal  country  a  subhinor 
passion  than  that  of  child  or  parent  f 


zxz. 


If  the  above  is  true,  then  we  distinguish 


the  good  citizen  from  the  bad  by  a  very 
simple  test.  The  good  citizen  carries  the 
laws,  or  rather  those  peculiar  republican 
principles  from  which  the  laws  originate,  and 
by  which  they  are  refiarmed,  in  his  own 
breast,  and  he  instinctively  illustrates  them 
in  his  life. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  DEDICATION   OF  OOETHE^  FAUST. 


Again  ye  come,  yo  visioDB  fair,  but  fleetiDg, 

Wliich  in  the  early  morniDg-tide  of  life 
My  earnest  boyhood's  troubled  glances  meeting; 

Forced  on  my  spirit  a  perpetual  strife. 
Shall  I  attempt  to  g^rasp  your  changeful  seeming  f 

Do  I  itill  feel  my  yearning  heart  inclined 
Toward  that  too  dear,  but  ah  I  deoeptive  gleamii^ 

Of  phantom  bliss  more  fickle  than  the  wind  f 

Ye  press  still  on,  and  ye  may  hold  dominioD 

Over  my  longing  bosom,  as  ye  list, 
Rising  so  lightly  on  angelic  pinion 

Out  of  the  silver  veil  of  cloud  and  mist : 
The  wizard  breath  that  atmospheres  your  train 
Brings  to  my  heart  my  youthful  years  again. 

Ye  bring  with  you  the  thoughts  of  days  Elysiao^ 

And  many  dear  beloved  shades  appear ; 
While  like  an  olden,  half-expired  tradition. 

First  love  and  friendship  with  them,  fsunt,  draw  near : 
The  pangs  renewed  and  tender  plaints  repeating, 

The  wandering,  labyrinthine  course  of  life. 
The  deal*  loved  names,  whom  fickle  fortune,  cheating^ 

Long  time  agone  has  ravished  from  the  strife. 

They  hear  me  not,  when  I  am  sadly  singing. 
The  souls  to  whom  I  sadly  sung  at  first ; 

The  echo  of  that  song  no  more  is  ringing, 
The  friendly  throng  is  now,  alas  I  dispersed. 

If  y  sorrow,  too^  to  stranger  souls  is  chiming^ 
Even  whoso  applause  sickens  my  very  heart ; 

Aud  all  who  once  looked  proudly  on  my  rhyming 
Live  (if  they  still  live  in  this  toiling  mart) 
Of  the  great  whole  a  strayii^,  scattered  part 

Now  seizes  me  an  unaccustomed  longing 

After  that  pensive,  solemn  spirit-day ; 
It  waves  even  now  in  half-formed,  shadowy  throogii^ 

.£olian  harp-like,  o'er  my  lisping  lay. 
A  tremor  grasps  me,  and  in  tears  dissolving, 

I  feel  my  austere  heart  fi-om  sternness  flee, 
What  I  hctve  see  I  distantly  revolving, 

And  what  is  lost  becomes  reality. 


U(k 
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THOMAS   JEFFEESON. 


{CondudecL) 


Thb  attention  of  the  President  was  now, 
lowever,  suddenly  diverted  from  the  do- 
nestic  affairs  of  tne  nation,  to  more  impor- 
ant  matters  relating  to  its  intercourse  and 
tnderstanding  with  foreign  governments. 
^Hah  the  tnal  of  Burr  was  in  active  pro- 
ptts  at  Richmond,  an  excitement  of  a  cnar- 
Kter  &r  different  and  more  intense  was 
iging  at  the  neighboring  city  of  Norfolk, 
Bid  ere  long  it  had  spread  its  contagious 
M  from  Maine  to  the  Mississippi.  It 
eemed  as  though  some  latent  torch  of  the 
fevolution  had  recaught  its  expiriug  flames, 
lul  was  again  on  the  point  of  kindung  into 

patriotic  blaze  that  defied  all  extinction 
KV6  in  the  blood  of  our  ancient  oppressor, 
ow  turned  into  a  haughty  and  msulting 
i^emy.  The  cause  of  such  emphatic  and 
nanimous  hostile  demonstrations  we  shall 
ow  proceed  to  narrate,  as  pre&toiy  to  the 
!V)Bt  interesting  epoch  of  tne  Jeffersonian 
Ministration,  and  which  cannot  be  jusUy 
^sased  over  in  a  review  intended  to  reach 
be  whole  of  Jefferson's  public  life. 

The  22d  day  of  June,  1807,  was  signal- 
M  by  an  act  of  aggression  and  outrage  on 
be  rights  and  honor  of  the  nation,  which, 
^en  at  this  distance  of  time,  must  excite  a 
deling  of  anger  and  mortification  in  all 
unerican  bosoms.  For  some  months  pre- 
ioQsly  to  this  date,  a  British  squadron, 
lider  command  of  Admiral  Berkeley,  had 
Ben  anchored  near  Norfolk,  with  the  ex- 
ttteed  intention  of  enforcing  His  Britannic 
tijesty's  recent  proclamation,  requiring  all 
ifcjects  of  Great  Britain  to  be  forcibly  im- 
rteesed,  wherever  found  on  the  high  seas, 
to  British  service.  With  this  view,  a  de- 
iuid  had  been  made  by  the  British  Consul 
'  Norfolk  on  Commodore  Barron  of  the 
igite  Chesapeake,  then  lying  at  Norfolk, 
r  four  seamen  on  board  lus  vessel,  claimed 
^  deserters  from  British  ships.  With  the 
Ivioe  and  privity  of  the  Cabinet  at  Wash- 
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ington.  Com.  Barron  peremptorily  refused 
to  comply,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  he 
had  been  cautious  in  making  up  his  crew, 
and  that  he  had  no  deserters  on  board.  He 
then,  in  obedience  to  orders,  put  to  sea  on 
his  destination  to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  unfit 
and  unprepared,  as  yet,  for  sustainmg  an 
action,  and  never  dreaming  that  an  attack 
would  be  made  on  him  by  an  armed  enemy 
lying  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  own 
government,  and  in  the  very  eyes  of  the 
whole  American  people.  But  such  did,  in- 
deed, actually  occur.  The  Chesapeake  had 
scarcely  got  out  of  Hampton  Roads,  and  was 
yet  off  Cape  Henry,  when  the  British  vessel 
Leopard,  of  fifty-four  guns,  detached  itself 
from  the  Admiral's  squadron,  and  put  to  sea 
in  pursuit  The  Chesapeake  was  soon  over- 
hauled, and  the  four  sailors  again  formally  de- 
manded. The  American  commander  again 
refused,  when  the  Leopard  cleared  for  action, 
and  forthwith  began  a  hea\y  fire  on  the 
American  frigate.  Strange  to  say,  the  Chesa- 
peake offered  not  the  slightest  resistance ;  but 
after  having  stood  under  the  fire  of  the  Brit- 
ish guns  for  near  half  an  hour,  losing  some 
thirty  men  in  killed  and  woimded,  besides 
sustaining  heavy  damage  in  her  hull,  the 
frigate's  colors  were  struck,  ahd  a  message 
was  sent  to  the  British  commander  that  the 
Chesapeake  was  his  prize.  An  officer  from 
the  Leopard  came  on  board,  mustered  the 
crew,  and  having  seized  the  four  sailors  in 
question,  returned  without  ofl^ring  the  shght- 
est  apology.  The  Chesapeake  was  then  re- 
leased, and  Commodore  Barron,  disabled 
and  humiliated,  put  back  into  Hampton 
Roads. 

The  news  of  this  transaction  excited  at 
once  the  deepest  sensation.  Indignation 
meetings  were  called,  and  resentful  resolu- 
tions passed  in  every  town  and  city,  from 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
and  the  whole  Umon  rose  as  one  man  to 
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dcmaDcl  the  means  of  redress  at  the  hands 
of  the  Exocutive.  Nor  was  the  administra- 
tion at  all  behind  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 
Jefferson  acted  with  becoming  promptitude, 
and  turned  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence 
on  the  popular  side.  A  proclamation  was 
issued,  setting  forth  succinctly  and  vindly 
our  causes  of  aggrievanco  at  the  hands  of  the 
British  Government,  and  peremptorily  order 
ing  all  armed  vessels  bearing  commission 
from  that  power,  then  within  the  harbors  or 
waters  of  the  United  States,  to  depart  im- 
mediately from  the  same ;  also  interdicting 
the  entriuice  of  all  harbors  or  waters  to  all 
vessels,  of  every  description,  commissioned 
by  the  oftonduig  power.  Warm  responses 
came  in  from  every  quarter.  Federalists 
and  Democrats  waived  their  party  animosi- 
ties, and  rallied  around  the  administration. 
Tlie  British  Minister  resident  was  called 
upon,  but  failing  to  give  due  satisfaction, 
dispatches  were  forthwith  sent  across  the 
waters,  and  an  explanation  demanded  at  the 
ver}'  doors  of  the  royal  palace. 

But  while  tliLs  was  yet  pending,  and  the 
American  mind  still  festering  and  rankling 
under  the  atrocious  outrage,  the  British 
Govcniiiioiit  ruse  to  a  still  higher  and  more 
insolent  pitch  of  arrogance,  and  ordered  that 
even  mcrcliant  vessels,  trading  peaceably 
under  the  guarantee  of  nmtual  good  under- 
standing, should  be  stopped  and  searched 
for  British  subjects.  And,  as  if  intending  to 
])iisli  niattiTs  to  the  extrcniit}',  and  so  far 
from  ]»aiLsing  to  redress  grievances  already 
alleged,  an  order  in  council  was  adoj^ted  yet 
nion*  destructive  to  American  commerce, 
j)retended  its  an  answer  to  the  recent  decree 
of  the  French  Emperor.  But  we  are  antici- 
pating ;  and  in  order  to  proceed  intelligibly 
we  must  reli-ac«\  and,  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
survey  tlh»  condition  of  Europe. 

The  succi'sst'S  and  bold  schemes  of  Napo- 
leon were,  at  this  time,  the  source  of  absorl>- 
ing  interest  to  the  civilized  world.  His 
coronation  as  Emperor  had  Wn  followed 
immediately  by  the  great  battle  of  Auster- 
litz,  which  had  prostrated  Austria  at  his 
feet,  and  reduced  the  Czar  of  liussia  to  so 
hiimihatinu:  a  condition  asemled  in  the  total 
disruption  of  his  confraternity  with  the  Ger- 
manic jM)\veis.  The  battle  (^f  Jena,  fought 
in  <  JetolMT  of  the  succeedini;  vear,  deniol- 
ished  Tru^sia,  and  i»laced  her  capital  in  the 
lonijueror's  han«U.  Elated  with  this  impor- 
tant vict*.>ry,  Naj)oleon  now  meditated  the 


most  gigantic  and  startling  ideas  ever  put 
forth.     The  whole  continent  of  Europe  was 
now  under  his  influence ;  and  the  world  be- 
held the  singular  spectacle  of  a  solitarr 
island  power,  with  a  population  of  scarce 
twenty  millions,  and  protected  by  the  owan 
alone,  boldly  struggting  against  a  dispotism 
which  looked,  and  seemed  likely  to  attain, 
to  universal  dominion.     The  orders  in  coun- 
cil, adopted  in  the  month  of  May  prerioos. 
had  established  what  was  derisively  termed 
a  paper  blockade  along  the  entire  coast  of 
Franco  and  Germany,  from  Bra^t  to  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Elbe.    As  this  order  forbade 
all  conunorce  to  neutrals,  in  defiance  of  in- 
ternational law,  and  was  aimed  espedallr 
against  France,  Napoleon,  seated  in  the  roral 
palace  of  Berlin,  burning  with  resentment 
against  England,  and  filled  with  the  idea  of 
cofiquerin^  the  sea  by  tJie  landy  uidited  andi 
promulged  the  famous  decree  of  November 
21st — ^the  first  of  that  series  of  measum  aA 
terwards  known  as  his  continental  8)'»tem. 
It  declared  the  British  islands  in  a  irtate  of 
blockade,  and  prohibited  all  eonimerct  and 
intercourse  with  them.     But  it  is  worthv  of 
remark,  that  Gren.  Armstn^nsf,  our  Mini5t.r 
at  Paris,  was  officially  notified  that  tliv  Kr- 
hn  decree  was  not  to  be  enforced  a;riir.?i 
American  commerce,  which  was  still  U)  l-' 
governed  by  the  rules  of  the  treaty  t^t*^- 
lished    lx?tween    France   and    the   liii'oi 
States.     ITiis  significant  excepti.»n  anrUM-l 
the  jealousy  of  Enghmd,  and  h«r  min>tO" 
were  impelled  into  a  policy  that  cLe*-!  ^ 
avenues  to  a  friendly  adjustment « )t*  the  ^lif- 
cultic»s  already  existing  between  herG^ur:- 
ment  and   ours.     The   orders   in  o»unr:- 
adopted  on  the  lltli  of  NovemU-r,  IS'^T.i* 
retaliator}'  of  the  l^rlin  d(H.Tee,  ci)iitai!>' 
provisions  which  bore  intolerably  hani  <  :■ 
American  commerce.      Among  tho  w-r' 
odious  of  these,  wiis  that  which  c-  ►iid-  ir.:;-  • 
all  neutral  vessels  wliich  ha^l  not  tiN  i^^y 
a  transit  duty  in  some  English  jv^rt  )tI' r- 
j)roceeding  on  tlieir  destinations  ;  thu'*  brirj- 
ing  tho  merchandise  of  neutral-*  witlun  tL-^ 
'  limits  of  the  Berlin  decree,  as  also  «.'t'  ihs:  -.t 
j  Milan,  which  soon  followed,  and  in  vl: - 
I  Xajx)leon  denationalized  all  I'tssih  >aii.''-' 
.  from  any  English  i>ort,  or  which  had  jubr.:*.- 
ted  to  l>e  searched. 

« 

From  a  calm  consideration  of  th'-***  re'-^» ' 
iatory  dociunents,  thus  pn^niulgi'l  ^-y  •-" 
two  great  belligerent  powers,  it  is  e^".*!*-* 
that  had  any  American  vesseU  put  to  ^-i 
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after  December  of  1807,  or  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  of  1808,  they  would  inevi- 
tably hare  been  sacrificed ; — ^those  bound  to 
France  or  her  dependencies,  to  British,  and 
those  bound  for  the  British  dominions,  to 
French  cruisers.    And  this  leads  us,  having 
thus  succinctly  premised,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  OTeat  measure  of  Jefferson's 
seoond  administration.    It  will  be  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  we  allude  to  the  Em- 
bargo,— a  restrictive  law  of  Congress,  recom- 
mended by  the  Executive,  withdrawing  the 
whole  American  commerce  from  the  ocean. 
Now  that  the  excitement  and  evil  passions 
of  those  eventful  times  have  died  away,  or 
been  absorbed  in  other  questions  more  in- 
tensely interesting  and  momentous,  we  may 
calmly  review  the  causes  and  the  justification 
^k  of  this  much  abused  measure.    It  must  be 
H  remembered  that  the  last  war  with  England 
W  dates  its  origin  to  the  disputes  which  began 
r     in  1804.    During  tliis  year,  the  Jay  treaty 
I       with  England,  effected  in  1794,  under  the 
^dmiiustration  of  Washington,  and  which 
W  bred  serious  dissensions  at  the  time  of 
Its  adoption,  between  the  friends  and  ene- 
OUes  of  the  then  Executive,  had  expired  by 
ite  own  limitation.    Jefferson  had  been  one 
of  its  earliest  and  most  inveterate  opponents, 
liad  denounced  it  as  crouching,  submissive, 
incomplete;  and  now,  in  the  day  of  his 
power,  refused  the  overtures  of  the  British 
ministry  to  renew  it  for  the  period  of  even 
two  years.    In  consequence  of  this  refusal, 
and  in  view  of  the  serious  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  absence  of  any  international 
compact,  Mr.  Monroe  was  dispatched  to 
England  as  an  adjunct  with  Mr.  Pinckney  in 
promoting  satisfactory  negotiations  and  ad- 
justment. After  many  long  conferences  and 
tedious  correspondence,  these  commissioners 
agreed  on  a  treaty  which  contained  satisfac- 
tory clauses  as  concerned  the  rights  of  com- 
merce, and  of  free  trade,  and  of  paper  block- 
adea— all  prominent  grounds  of  discordance. 
But  in  regard  to  the  all-engrossing  subject 
of  impressment,  thev  had  l^en  enabled  to 
obtain  only  a  sort  or  bond  or  certificate  from 
the  British  ministers,  unengrafted  on  the 
treaty,  and  scarcely  dignified  even  with  the 
uncertain  name  of  protocol,  declaring  that, 
slthoagh  his  Britannic  Majesty  could  not 
dwMm  or  derogate  from  this  nr/kt,  yet  that 
nistructions  should  be  given  to  all  British 
commanders  to  be  cautious,  in  its  exercise, 
Bot  to  molest  or  injure  the  citizens  of  the 


United  States,  and  that  prompt  redress 
should  always  be  made  in  case  injury  was 
sustained.  The  treaty,  with  this  appendage 
signed  by  the  British  negotiators,  was  con- 
cluded in  December,  1806.  It  was  sent 
over  immediately  to  Mr.  Erskine,  the  English 
minister  resident  in  the  United  States,  and 
by  him  submitted  to  Jefferson  and  his  Cabi- 
net. The  omission  of  a  special  treaty  stipu- 
lation concerning  impressment  was  deemed 
a  fatal  error ;  and  taking  the  ground  that 
any  succeeding  ministry  might,  at  pleasure, 
withdraw  the  paper  accompanying  the 
treaty,  Jefferson,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  independent  of  any  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  then  in  session,  sent  it  back  as 
rejected.  We  must  believe  that  Jefferson's 
interpretation  of  this  paper  (a  stranger,  any 
way,  to  the  diplomatic  world)  was  correct ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  incline  to  the  opinion 
that,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  subjects 
in  issue,  and  of  the  momentous  results  in- 
volved, it  was  his  duty  to  have  sought  tho 
advice  of  the  Senate,  two  thirds  of  which 
body,  and  the  President,  constitute,  imdor 
our  government,  the  only  treaty-making 
power. 

The  questions  at  issue,  thus  adjourned 
and  unadjusted,  added  to  the  fact  that  no 
treaty  existed  between  the  two  coimtries, 
led  to  many  other  disputatious  differences. 
The  treaty  had  scarcely  been  returned  to  the 
negotiators  in  London,  thus  black-marked 
by  the  American  Executive,  before  the  of- 
fensive proclamation  of  the  British  monarch, 
already  alluded  to,  was  widely  promulged. 
The  affair  of  the  Leopard  and  the  Chesapeake 
soon  followed,  and  then  came  the  orders  in 
Council,  and  tho  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
all  widening  the  breach  betwixt  our  own 
and  the  British  Government,  and  throwing 
us  in  a  state  of  quasi  hostility  with  France. 
Under  these  circumstances  only  two  courses 
were  left  for  the  American  Government  to 
adopt,  viz.,  war  with  both  the  great  belliger- 
ent powers,  or  an  embargo.  The  first  of 
these,  in  our  then  enfeebled  state,  would 
have  been  a  mad  as  well  as  a  moat  ridiculous 
course.  Besides,  no  adequate  cause  for  war 
existed  against  France,  who  had  actually 
gone  far  to  show  herself  our  friend.  The 
history  of  the  times  proves,  that  however 
severe  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  may 
have  been  in  their  effects  on  American  com- 
merce, they  were  yet  allowable  precaution- 
ary and  retaliatory  measures,  the  eonsequenta 
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of  England^s  atrocious  and  unparalleled  con- 
duct. With  regard  to  us,  Ei^land  was  the 
only  aggressive  power ;  and  it  was  not  until 
our  interests  clashed  directly  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  imperial  decrees  as  they  bore 
against  England,  that  France  gave  us  the 
least  cause  of  complaint  or  offence.  Then, 
indeed,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  Napo- 
leon committed  outrages  on  America  which 
left  us  no  alternative  but  unfriendliness. 
But  to  have  submitted,  as  Jefferson  himself 
justly  argued,  to  pay  England  the  tribute 
on  our  commerce  demanded  by  her  orders 
in  council,  would  have  been  to  aid  her 
in  the  war  against  France,  and  given 
Napoleon  just  ground  for  declaring  war 
against  the  United  States.  The  state  of  this 
country,  thus  situated  as  to  the  two  belliger- 
ent powers,  was  therefore  exceedingly  em- 
barrassing. It  required  the  skill  of  an  un- 
shrinking, but  a  discerning  and  discrimina- 
ting pilot,  to  steer  dear  of  overwhelming  diffi- 
culties. That  pilot  was  eminently  fulfilled 
in  the  person  of  Thomas  Jefferson;  who, 
with  a  sagacity  that  rarely  fJEuled  him^  adopt- 
ed promptly  the  only  remaining  alternative 
of  an  embargo. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1807,  accord- 
ingly, Jefferson  communicated  the  Berlin 
decree,  the  correspondence  betwixt  €ren. 
Armstrong  and  Champagny,  the  French 
Minister,  and  the  proclamation  of  Greorge 
the  Third,  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
together  with  a  message,  as  before  intimated, 
recommending  such  measures  as  he  deemed 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  American  com- 
merce. The  Embargo  Act  was  immediately 
introduced,  carried  through  both  Houses  by 
large  and  significant  majorities,  and  took 
effect  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month.  It 
had  scarcely  become  a  law,  before  it  en- 
countered Uie  most  factious,  violent,  and 
well-directed  opposition  ever  before  exhib- 
ited. The  whole  Federal  press,  from  New- 
Hampshire  to  Georgia,  raised  its  hand  to 
beat  it  down,  and  Qiundered  forth  volleys 
of  abuse  and  vituperation.  It  was  de- 
nounced as  oppressive,  tyrannical,  and 
wicked ;  as  having  been  dictated  by  Napo- 
leon ;  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  nation,  and  as  unconstitutionaL  The 
clamor  which  had  assaulted  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws  of  1798  was  nothing  to  that 
wliich  now  poured  its  indignant  torrents  on 
Congress  and  the  Executive.  The  entire  cor- 
don of  Eastern  States  were  kindled  into  the 


most  appalling  and  intense  excitement.    The 
columns  and  segments  of  mystic  flame  which 
irradiated  their  northern  horizon,  seemed  to 
glow  with  increased  lustre,  as  if  doubly  re- 
flected from  the  fires  which  burned  and 
roared  beneath.    The  most  monstrous  and 
improbable  cause  was  assigned  as  the  justi- 
fication of  this  ferocious  and  ruthless  oppo- 
sition.   The  embargo  was  reprobated  as  a 
measure  intended  to  combine  the  South  and 
West  for  the  ruin  of  the  East    The  more 
that  unprincipled  demagogues  and  silly  en- 
thusiasts repeated  the  £claraiaon,  the  more 
fervently  it  was  beUeved  by  honest  people, 
too  mad  or  too  ignorant  to  be  padfieSi  with 
reason  or  truth.    Ships  were  angrily  pointed 
to,  rotting  at  the  wharves  of  Boston  and  of 
Newport    Idle,  drunken  sailors,  in  reelinir 
hord^  damored  for  employment,  swearing    . 
that  they  could  exist  only  on  the  seas,  ana  J 
that  they  were  unfit  for  aught  else  but  reef-  \ 
ing  sails  or  manning  halyards.    Wharfin- 
gers and  shipbuilders  united  in  a  oommcm 
diorus  of  discontent    Merchants,  from  be- 
hind  tkeir  groaning  oounten,   sent  forth 
grumbling  calls  for  retief ;  and  seemed  will- 
ing to  sell  themselves,  their  piles  of  goods, 
and  their  country  to  the  common  enemy, 
could  they  only  obtain  release  from  the  em- 
bargo, and  fill  the  hostile  seas  with  their 
commerce.     At  length,  dark  hints  of  med- 
itated treason  were  whispered   about,  and 
stunned  the  ears  of  Jefferson  and  his  Cabi- 
net    The    crime  which    had   just    been 
charged  against  Aaron  Burr,  and  on  the 
mere  suspicion  of  which  he  had  been  placed 
by  an  angry  Grovemment  on  a  trial  K)r  his 
life,  was  now  openly  advocated,  and  the  op- 
position prints  teemed  with  threats  of  dis- 
solving the  Union.    Then  it  was  that  Jef- 
ferson^s  own  bad  teachings  and  mischievous 
principles  were  hurled  mercilessly   at  his 
own  government     The  pemidous  ultraisins 
of  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions 
of  '98    rose   scowlingly  and   wamingly  to 
his  vision,  and  would  not  "  down  "  at  any 
"bidding."     He  had  condemned  and  rid- 
iculed the  means  used  by  Washington  to 
suppress  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  '94 ; 
and  it  seemed  now  as  though  the  "  poisoned 
chalice  "  had  been  "  commended  to  his  own 
lips."     He  had  defended  and  justified  the 
Shay  RebeUion  of  '87,  declaring  that  "  no 
country  could  preserve  its  liberties  unless  it^ 
rulers  were  warned  from  time  to  time  tha^:: 
the  people  preserved  the  power  of  resistance=^=. 
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and  washed  tho  tree  of  liberty  in  the  blood 
of  patriots  and  grants."  lliat  resistance 
"was  now  everywhere  and  undisguisedly 
preached  ;  the  peojAe  were  invited  to  join  in 
a  crusade  against  the  rulers^  and,  in  case  of 
a  rupture,  it  seemed  not  unhkely  that  the 
hlood  of  the  first  apostle  of  Nullification  and 
Secession  would  l:^  first  offered  as  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  on  the  altars  of  dissolution, 
DO  sure  it  is,  that  the  evil  counsels  of  selfish 
and  unrestrained  ambition  will  recoil,  in  an 
unexpected  hour,  and  cover  their  propaga- 
tor with  confusion  and  dismay  I 

But  notwithstanding  this  &ctious  clamor 
and  insane  opposition,  a  calm  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  and  situation   of  the 
country,  at  the  period  in  question,  will  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  embargo  was 
a  wise,  salutary,  and  prudent  measure.    It 
was  the  only  available  or  practicable  remedy 
Mainst  the  withering  pohcy  of  England  and 
France,  then  engaged  m  a  war  of  extinction. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that,  as  a  measure  of  coercion  to  obtain 
redress  fix)ra  foreign  powers,  and  to  be  con- 
tinued until  such  redress  was  obtained,  it 
certainly  was  a  most  severe,  and,  we  may 
add,  bold  experiment  on  the  interests  as 
well  as  on  the  patience  of  an  active  and  en- 
terprising people.    If,  however,  tho  embargo 
had  not  been  adopted ;  if  American  vessels 
had  been  suffered,  as  of  yore,  to  put  forth 
on  the  high  se&s,  it  as  certainly  is  not  to  be 
denied  but  what  they  would  have  been  uni- 
versally seized  and  confiscated.    Tlus  would 
have  produced  unprecedented  bankruptcy. 
Insurance    offices    and    mercantile   houses 
would  have  been  speedily  engulfed  in  hope- 
kfls  ruin ;  and  scenes  of  calamity  and  dis- 
tress,  only  equalled  by  the   explosion   of 
Law's  &mouB  Mississippi  bub])le  in  tlie  be- 
nnuing  of  the   eighteenth  century,  would 
have  pervaded  this  Union  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.    The  plunder  of  our  ships  and 
the  captivity  of  our  seamen  would  have  op- 
erated to  augment  the  resources  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, and  enfeeble  ourselves.  We  should 
thus  have  suffered  all  the  worst  consequences 
of  war,  without  the  chance  of  obtaining  any 
of  its    compensatory   advantixgcs.     Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  evidently  more 
politic  that  our  vessels  should  remain  at  our 
wlumes,   the   pro|)erty  of  our  merchants, 
than  that  they  should  be  carried  to  England 
or  France,  the  prey  of  pirates  and  of  priva- 
te^n.    Besides  this,  by  unfettering  Ameri- 


can commerce  at  such  a  time,  with  the  risk 
of  having  our  ships  seized  and  ruthlessly 
sequestered,  we  would  have  been  pursuing 
a  course  eminently  calculated  to  multiply 
the  difiQculties  already  existing  as  barriers  to 
a  good  understanding  and  amicable  rela- 
tions with  the  hostile  powers  over  the  water. 
We  should  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Chesapeake  with  England,  and  of  the  Ilori- 
zon  with  France,  have  been  reduced  to  the 
mortification  of  negotiating  for  reparation  in 
vain.  We  should  have  been  ultimately 
goaded  into  a  fierce  war,  after  having  been 
defeated  in  our  endeavors  to  escape  it,  and 
deprived  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  its 
prosecution. 

The  charge  of  French  influence  in  con- 
nection with  the  embargo  was  confidently 
attributed  to  Jefferson  at  the  time,  and  Fed- 
eral writers  continue  to  urge  it  to  this  day. 
But  the  charge  has  never  been  adequately 
proven,  and  cannot,  we  think,  be  at  all  su;^^ 
tained.  That  Jefferson  cordially  ^espisea% 
England  and  its  Government  w^llo  not 
doubt;  nor  does  he  anywhere  attempt  to 
conceal  his  dislike.  Nor  do  we  doubt  but 
that  his  sympathies  were  in  favor  of  France, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  in  1792, 
to  its  melancholy  close  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  in  1815.  He  retained,  to  his 
dying  hour,  lively  and  cherished  recollec- 
tions of  his  residence  in  that  country.  He 
had  known  and  been  intimately  assodated 
with  all  her  leading  statesmen  and  warriors. 
He  had  formed  social  attachments  in  the 
hospitable  circles  of  Paris  that  outlived  ab- 
sence and  sunived  separation.  He  had 
been  domesticated  in  France  during  the 
opening  scenes  of  her  eventful  strife  with 
England,  and  while  yet  the  memory  of 
British  outrages  dunng  the  struggle  for 
American  indo|)endence  was  fresh  and  green. 
He  had,  therefore,  imbibed  the  double  ha- 
tred of  American  and  of  Frenchman  against 
British  arrogance  and  British  pretensions. 
These  foelings  wore  rife  within  his  bosom 
when  he  came  home  from  his  mission,  and 
had  lx»en  fanned  and  sedulously  nurtured 
tliroughout  the  whole  eight  years  of  Wash- 
ington's administration.  They  were  not 
smothered  in  his  subsequent  fierce  confficts 
with  the  Federal  party,  and  his  arduous 
competition  for  the  l*residency  with  the 
elder  Adams.  And  now  that  ho  was  at 
last  on  that  eminence  which  crowned  his 
towering  ambition,  and  had  been  long  the 
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goal  of  liis  ardent  aspirations,  it  was  not 
likely  that,  as  regarded  the  interesting  atti- 
tudes which  ma^ed  the  two  great  hostile 
powers  of  Europe  during  his  administrative 
career,  he  should  forget  his  early  preju- 
dices against  England,  or  his  strong  prepos- 
sessions in  favor  of  France.  But  we  have 
been  unable  to  satisfy  our  minds  that  he 
was  actuated  by  undue  influences  in  the 
adoption  of  his  foreign  policy.  The  historv 
of  his  whole  official  conduct  in  connection  with 
the  Embargo,  the  Non-intercourse  Act,  and 
his  diplomatic  dealings  with  the  belligerents, 
shows  that  he  acted  as  became  an  American 
President,  and  lifts  hun  triumphantly  above 
all  unworthy  imputations.  Throwing  aside 
all  other  considerations,  Jefferson  was  not  a 
man  to  bear  being  dictated  to,  even  by 
Napoleon.  He  felt  the  influence  and  power 
of  his  high  official  station,  and  showed  that 
he  felt  &em.  It  was  rather  his  weakness 
^  believe  that  he  could  coerce  and  dictate 
Fran^,  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  deep 
unxietjfl&f  Napoleon  to  enlist  the  United 
States  as  his  ally  against  England.  And, 
indeed,  the  French  Emperor,  even  while 
committing  outrages  on  American  vessels, 
pleaded  necessity  as  his  apology ;  and  while 
throwing  the  whole  blame  on  the  British 
ministry,  plied  the  American  Executive  with 
artful  and  flattering  laudations.  With  this 
view,  Napoleon,  unconsciously  playing  into 
the  hands  of  Jefferson's  Federal  opponents 
at  home,  affected  to  consider  the  embargo 
as  a  friendly  interposition  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Government  to  aid  his  continental 
system, — a  system  professedly  de\ised  to 
humble  and  weaken  English  ocean  domin- 
ion. In  the  saloons  and  reception-rooms  of 
the  Tuilleries  he  made  a  show  of  boasting  of 
the  United  States  as  his  ally,  and  constantly 
and  publicly  assured  Gen.  Armstrong,  our 
Minister,  of  his  great  respect  and  friendship 
for  the  American  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment "  The  Americans,"  said  the  French 
Minister,  speaking  for  the  Emperor, "  a  peo- 
ple who  involve  their  fortunes,  their  pros- 
perity, and  almost  their  existence  in  com- 
merce, have  given  the  example  of  a  great 
and  courageous  sacrifice.  They  have  pro- 
hibited, by  a  general  embargo,  jdl  commerce 
and  na\'igation,  rather  than  submit  to  that 
tribute  which  the  English  impose.  The 
Emperor  applauds  the  embargo  as  a  wise 
measure."  (Pitkin's  Statistics,  p.  385.) 
This  speech  was,  of  course,  directly  com- 


municated to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  speedily  finding  its  way  into  the 
newspimers,  was  seized  upon  and  turned 
against  Jefferson  and  the  embargo,  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  a  collusion  with  the  French 
Emperor.  There  is  every  cause  to  believe, 
as  well  from  his  own  letter  in  answer  to  the 
one  commmucating  the  above,  as  from  other 
circumstances,  that  this  conomendation  of 
Napoleon  was  exceedingly  grateful  and  pleas- 
ant to  Jefferson ;  and  were  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  his  pubhc  conmiunications  relative 
to  our  foreign  affidrs,  he  sought  to  inculpate 
En^and  fiEur  more  than  France.  He  regard- 
ed England  as  the  first  and  principal  ag- 
r  on  the  rights  of  America,  whSo 


ranee  was  reluctantly  involved,  and  forced 
to  retaliate  that  she  might  preserve  her 
own  integrity  against  the  insidious  and 
ruthless  policy  of  the  British  ministry.  The 
object  of  the  President  was,  then,  especially 
in  view  of  his  imquestioned  predilections,  to 
turn  popidar  indignation  mamly  against  the 
first  power,  and  leave  the  conduct  of  the 
French  Government  palliated  by  the  unan- 
swerable plea  of  stem  necessity.  It  must^ 
therefore,  have  been  deeply  mortifying  to 
Jefferson,  when  dispatches  reached  him  of 
Napoleon's  sudden  change  of  mind  in  re- 
gard to  the  operation  of  the  Berlin  and  Mi- 
lan decrees ;  declaring  that  America  should 
be  no  longer  exempted,  that  she  should  be 
forced  to  become  either  his  ally  or  his  ene- 
my ;  that  there  should  be  no  neutrals  in 
the  contest  betwixt  himself  and  the  British ; 
and  that  all  vessels  belonging  to  American, 
merchants  then  lying  in  the  ports  of  France 
should  be  condenmed  and  confiscated.  It 
is  said  that  this  news  had  reached  Jefferson 
in  an  authenticated  form,  anterior  to  the  de- 
livery of  his  embargo  message ;  and  his  en- 
emies charge  him  with  having  wilfully  kept 
back  this  important  paper  (a  letter  firom 
Gen.  Armstrong)  solely  with  a  view  to  re- 
lieve France  from  the  storm  of  anger  and 
indignation  which  was  gathering  against 
England.  Jefferson  has  not  explained  this, 
and  his  friends  have  been  silent  also.  K  he 
had  received  such  news,  it  was,  undoubtedly, 
his  duty  to  have  communicated  the  same  to 
Congress  along  with  the  offensive  orders  in 
council  and  the  Berlin  decree.  It  may  have 
been,  and  most  probably  was  his  motive,  to 
give  Napoleon  time  to  get  over  his  passioi^ 
and  retrace  his  steps  be£i>re  throwing  hini^ 
self  irrevocably  in  opposition  to  his  fona^j, 
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conciliatory  policy.  It  was  well  known  that 
when  Bonaparte  heard  of  the  last  order  in 
ooiincil,  and  while  preparing  to  fulminate 
his  Milan  decree  in  retaliation,  he  had  open- 
ly  said,  ^  that  he  could  not  doubt  but  that 
the  United  States  would  now  immediately 
declare  war  against  England,  and  become 
his  assodafce."  On  learning  that  war  had 
not  been  declared,  Napoleon  became  exas- 
perated ;  and  although,  for  the  reason  that 
he  mi^t  better  justify  his  outrages,  he  af- 
terwards professed  to  be  pleased  with  the 
embargo,  he  resolved  from  that  day  to  adopt 
a  poli^  that  might,  it  was  hoped,  coerce  the 
Americans  to  become  his  allies.  It  will  be 
thus  perceived  that  Napoleon  shifted  his 
policy  three  times,  and  in  very  short  inter- 
vals. Jefferson  may  very  naturally  have 
been  embarrassed;  but  on  learning  that 
Napoleon  had  ordered  the  confiscation  of 
American  vessels,  he  forthwith  communica- 
ted the  letter  of  Gen.  Armstrong  to  Congress, 
leaving  them  to  take  the  proper  retaliatoiy 
ooorse.  The  Embargo  Act  was  well  intend- 
ed, and  ought  to  have  been  made  a  powers 
fill  weapon  in  procuring  redress  from  Eng- 
land. We  give  Jefferson  all  due  credit  for 
recanunending  it  in  lieu  of  war,  which  was 
not  then  practicable.  But  he  was  highly 
culpable  on  account  of  his  imbecility  and 
yacallation  in  enforcing  it,  even  after  having 
been  invested  with  the  fullest  powers  by 
Congress.  Properly  carried  out,  the  embar- 
go would  have  greatly  incommoded  the 
English  colonies  in  obtaining  the  necessaries 
of  ufe,  and  would  have  injured  her  trade 
and  naval  power  by  withholding  supplies 
of  raw  material  and  stores.  But  it  was 
most  flagitiously  violated.  The  greatest 
license  was  given  to  smugglers  and  contra- 
band dealers;  and  these  made  rapid  and 
unhallowed  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the 
honest  and  law-abiding  citizens.  Its  delete- 
rious effects  were  thus  most  severely  felt  at 
'  home,  and  were  impotent  to  conduce  and 
force  the  beneficial  consequences  from  abroad 
10  confidently  predicted.  It  failed  in  a  great 
measure  to  answer  its  main  objects,  and 
fidled  as  much  in  consequence  of  Jefferson^s 
imbecility  and  lethargy,  as  of  the  factious, 
&>rganizing,  and  Jacobinical  clamors  which 
pealed  in  from  the  Eastern  States.  An  im- 
pirtial  judgment  must  pronounce,  therefore, 
!  vn&Yorably  as  concerns  the  conduct  of  the 
■^  Pteident  in  this  instance.  That  conduct 
wonld  justify  a  very  haish  sentence  at  the 


hands  of  an  independent  disquisitor ;  and 
that  sentence  would  be,  that  while  Jefferson 
was  bold  to  originate,  intolerant  and  obsti- 
nate in  the  exercise  of  power  when  conscious 
of  being  sustained,  he  was  yet  faiut-hearted 
and  time-serving  when  assaulted  by  popu- 
lar clamor  and  denunciation.  It  will  be 
readily  conjectured  that  the  embargo  could 
not  stand  long  under  such  circumstances. 
It  was  accordingly  repealed  on  the  first  of 
March,  1809.  It  was  stamped  in  the  dust 
by  Federal  rancor,  and  consigned  by  its  ene- 
mies to  unmerited  infamy.  And  although 
its  action  was  countervailed  by  the  imbecili- 
ty of  its  friends  and  the  opposition  of  its 
enemies,  its  failure  is  attributed  alone  to  its 
intrinsic  insufficiency  and  to  its  so-called  in- 
iquitous conception.  It  is  even  now  pointed 
to  as  one  of  the  errors  and  weaknesses  of 
Jefferson's  vicious  administration.  And  yet 
it  was  sanctioned  by  illustrious  precedent — 
another  proof  that  its  failure  in  1807  was 
attributable  to  the  bad  conduct  of  its  ene- 
mies and  to  the  bad  management  of  its 
friends.  It  had  been  authorized  to  a  much 
fuller  extent  in  1704,  and  was  sanctioned  as 
a  wise  measure  equally  by  Federalists  and 
Democratd.  Washington  had,  in  fact,  been 
empowered  to  lay  an  embargo  whenever  he 
should  think  the  public  safety  required  it^ 
and  to  take  what  course  he  pleased  to  en- 
force it.  (Vide  Olive  Branch,  pp.  138, 139, 
140.)  This  discretionary  power  was  con- 
ferred, and  this  dictatorial  privilege  given,  at 
a  time  much  less  portentous  and  critical  than 
in  1807.  And  it  answered  its  full  purpose ; 
because,  thus  empowered,  it  was  known  that 
Washington  was  a  man  who  would  aci,  if 
occasion  should  require.  He  had  shown 
this  in  his  whole  public  conduct,  and  quite 
recently  and  effectively  in  forcibly  suppress- 
ing the  Whiskey  Insurrection.  The  embar- 
go ceased,  or  was  raised,  on  the  first  of 
March.  It  was  succeeded  by  an  act  declar- 
ing nonrintercourse  with  both  the  hostile 
powers.  England  felt  it  severely ;  and  un- 
der less  exciting  circumstances,  or  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  causes  of  difference  than  mere 
commercial  discordances,  it  would  doubUess 
have  led  to  an  amicable  adjustment.  As  it 
was,  tlio  Erskine  arrangement  came  very 
near  succeeding.  But  Napoleon  was  exas- 
perated on  hearing  of  its  passage  beyond  all 
reasonable  bounds,  and  vented  his  fury  in 
offensive  reproaches  and  incoherent  taunts 
to  the  American  Minister  resident.    At  this 
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time,  however,  ceased  also  Jefferson^s  offi- 
cial connection  with  the  government.  He 
retired  from  the  Presidency  on  the  fourth 
day  of  March,  1809,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Madison.  It  is  not,  therefore,  Inti- 
mately within  the  objects  of  this  review  to 
pursue  further  a  history  of  governmental 
affairs.  We  pause  on  the  verge  of  the  war, 
and  must  leave  the  iirterested  reader  to 
search  the  pages  of  his  histories  for  further 
satisfaction,  hoping  that  we  have  succeeded 
in  pointing  out  to  him  a  proper  dew  to  the 
eUcitation  of  hitherto  neglected  branches. 

After  retiring  from  the  Presidency,  Mon- 
ticello  became  the  permanent  residence  of 
Jefferson.  He  never  afterwards  appeared  on 
the  stage  of  political  action.  His  time  was 
quietly  spent  in  superintending  the  business 
of  his  farms,  in  the  pursuit  of  Uterature  and 
science,  and  in  funiliar  correspondence  with 
his  numerous  friends.  The  V  irgfaiia  Uni- 
versity, however,  soon  became  a  pamper- 
ed kohhy^  and  enlisted  his  ardent  interest 
and  sympathy.  He  lived  to  see  it  flourish 
under  lus  fostering  care ;  and  it  yet  con- 
tinues to  flourish,  a  noble  monument  of  his 
public  spirit  and  laudable  enterprise  of  char- 
acter. 

One  other  subject  now  began  to  engage 
his  reflections  seriously  and  deeply.  It  was 
that  of  religion — the  Christian  religion.  He 
never  thought  it  worth  while  seriously  to 
investigate  the  claims  or  merits  of  any  other. 
Compared  with  the  religion  of  Christ,  that 
of  the  Jews  or  of  Mahomet  was,  in  his  es- 
timation, mere  superstition  or  gross  impos- 
ture. At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  appa- 
rent that  he  had  studied  closely  both  the 
ancient  and  modern  systems,  with  a  view  to 
compare  them  with  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
For  many  long  years,  in  the  midst  of  pohti- 
cal  bustle  as  well  as  in  the  quiet  of  retire- 
ment, did  Jefferson  devote  his  thoughts  to 
serious  meditations  and  minute  inquiries  on 
this  important  sulyect.  The  fourth  volume 
of  his  correspondence  alx>unds  with  letters 
on  Christianity,  and  unfolds  beyond  any 
question  the  religious  opinions  of  its  distin- 
guished author.  We  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  his  inquiries  ended  with  a  firm  and  to- 
tal disbehef  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Bible.  He  argued  an  entire  dissimilarity 
between  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Supreme  Being  taught  by  Jesus ;  view- 
ing the  first  as  an  angry,  a  bloodthirsty, 
and  vindictive  being — ^the  last  as  merciful, 


forbearing,  just,  and  paternally  inclined.  He 
denounces  the  doctrines  of  Moses,  but  ex- 
tols  those  of  Jesus.  He  looked  on  Jesus  as 
a  man  only — ^the  most  excellent  and  pure 
that  ever  hved,  but  still  no  part  or  essence 
of  Divinity.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
was  to  him  an  incomprehensible  and  inex- 
pUcable  mysticism— too  refined,  too  inoonr 
sistent  with  the  weakness  of  human  imder- 
standing,  and  too  subtle  to  have  been  incul- 
cated by  so  plain  and  unsophisticated  a 
teacher  as  Jesus  Christ  He  aomits  that  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  Jesus  thought  him- 
self the  subject  of  divine  inspiration;  be- 
cause it  was  a  belief  incident  to  his  educa- 

• 

tion,  and  conmion  among  the  Jews,  that 
men  were  often  inspired  by  God.    But  he 
denies  that  Jesus  anywhere  attempts  to  imr 
pose  himself  on  manldnd  as  the  Son  of  God. 
The  four  Gospels  were  regarded  by  him  » 
inaccurate  and  exaggerate  biographicB  of 
some  lofty-minded  and  splendid  charactei^ 
whose  conceptions  were  too  towering  for  the 
"  feeble  minds  '  of  his  "  grovelling  **  com- 
panions.    (See  p.  326,  vol  IV.)     "We 
find,"  he  says  in  the  letter  referred  to,  "  in 
the  writings  of  his  biographers,  matter  of 
two  distinct  descriptions.    First,  a  ground- 
work of  vulgar  ignorance,  of  things  impos- 
sible, of  superstitions,  fanaticisms,  and  fab- 
rications.   Intermixed  with  these,  again,  are 
sublime  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  aphor- 
isms and  precepts  of  the  purest  morality 
and  benevolence,  sanctioned  by  a  life  of  hu- 
mility, innocence,  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, neglect  of  riches,  absence  of  worldly 
ambition  and  honors,  with  an  eloquence  ana 
persuasiveness  that  have  not  been  surpassed. 
. . .  Can  we  be  at  a  loss  in  separating  such 
materials,  and  ascribing  each  to  its  genuine 
author  V*    In  a  letter  to  John  Adams  on 
the  same  subject,  found  on  page  240,  vol- 
ume fourth,  our  author  says  again :  "  The 
Christian  priesthood,  finding  the  doctrines 
of  Jesus  levelled  to  every  understanding,  • 
and  too  plain  to  need  explanation,  saw  in 
the  mysticisms  of  Plato  materials  with  which 
they  might  build  up  an  artificial  system, 
which  might,  from  its  indistinctness,  admit 
of  everlasting  controversy,  give  employment 
to  their  order^  and  introduce  it  to  profit^ 
power  and  j^re-eminence.  The  doctrines  wluch 
flowed  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  himself  are 
within  the  comprehension  of  a  child;  but 
thousands  of  vo/ume^  have  not  yet  explained 
the  Flatonisms  engrafted  on  them:  and 
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tia  obvious  reason,  tliat  nonsense  can 
be  explained.** 

.d  again,  the  letter  to  Dr.  Rush,  found 
ume  third,  on  page  506,  holds  Uiis  Ian- 
I :  ^  I  am,  indeed,  opposed  to  the  co1^ 
OS  of  Christianity,  but  not  to  the  gen- 
precepts  of  Jesus  himself.  I  am  a 
fcian  in  the  only  sense  in  which  he  wish- 
y  one  to  be ;  sincerely  attached  to  his 
hbb  in  preference  to  all  others ;  ascribing 
oaelf  every  human  excellence,  and  be- 
f  he  never  claimed  any  other"  The  last 
i  we  shall  quote  is  found  on  page  349, 
nirth,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Waterhouse : 
L  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  been  preached 
B  BB  pure  as  they  came  from  his  lips, 
hole  civilized  world  would  now  have 
Christian.  I  rejoice  that  in  this  bless- 
ontry  of  free  inquiry  and  belief  which 
urendered  its  creed  and  its  conscience 
,ther  kings  nor  priests,  the  genuine  doc- 
of  one  only  Qod  is  reviving ;  and  I 
Quit  there  is  not  a  youny  man  now  hv- 
L  the  United  States  who  will  not  die  an 
irwm.  But  much  I  fear,  that  when 
freat  truth  shall  be  re-established,  its 
«B  will  Mi  into  the  fatal  error  of  fab- 
ig  £>rmulas  of  creed  and  confessions 
h,  the  engines  which  so  soon  destroyed 
eligion  of  Jesus,  and  made  of  Chris- 
m  a  mere  Aceldama ;  that  they  will 
ip  morals  for  mysteries^  and  Jesus  for 


extracts  frilly  confirm  the  analpis  of 
son's  religious  views  we  have  given  on 
ceding  page,  and  leave  no  doubt  of  tlieir 
cter  or  extent.  He  admired  the  mo- 
^  of  Christ^s  teachings,  but  denied  the 
Vf  both  of  system  and  of  teacher. 
^>06tles  and  tiieir  writings  met  with 
ror  from  Jefferson.  He  speaks  of  them 
than  once  ^^  as  a  band  of  impostors^  of 
1  Paul  was  the  groat  Cory})hjEU8 ;" 
ire  have  abundant  evidence  to  show 
le  doubted  not  only  the  genuineness  of 
*entateuch  and  of  the  pro])hecica,  but 
a  whole  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
Still  we  cannot  consent  tliat  Jeffcr- 
hall  be  ranked  as  an  infidel,  as  most 
9  ortliodox  world  demand,  lie  pro- 
himself  against  such  a  sentence,  and 
ive  been  unable  to  detect  such  tendon- 
hiB  writings.  He  admired  and  adopt- 
uristianity  as  an  inimitable  and  unsur- 
1  system  of  morality,  and  inculcates 
efeods  its  principles.  I3ut  he  examined 


its  merits  and  viewed  its  transcendent  teach- 
ings through  the  medium  of  reason  and 
plain  common  sense.  Where  these  stopped, 
and  where  the  foggy  empire  oi  faith  be- 
gan, there  he  abruptly  hidted.  His  mind 
was  so  constituted  as  neither  to  be  terrified 
by  dogmas,  nor  seduced  by  imaginary  beau- 
ties, and  illusive,  speculative  mental  vagaries. 
He  regarded  the  tenets  of  Calvin  with  inef- 
fable and  undisguised  abhorrence.  The  doc- 
trine of  one  Ood,  indivisible  and  indissolu- 
ble, made  into  three  parts,  and  these  three 
parts  yet  one  only, — a  Unity  made  Trinity 
at  pleasure,  or  to  suit  particular  cases ;  the 
doctrine  of  moral  necessity, — the  necessity 
of  the  eternal  perdition  of  one  part  for  the 
salvation  of  another  part  of  mankind,  and 
for  the  perfect  glory  of  God ;  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin,  and  of  the  mystical  incarnation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  he  had  taught  himself  to  re- 
gard as  mere  £uicifrd  theories  of  a  selfish 
priesthood,  designed  only  to  establish  and 
support  an  independent "  order"  of  clergy. 
A.  theory  that  announced  as  its  basis  incom- 
prehensibility and  infinitude,  yet  attempting 
to  explain  and  elucidate  acknowledged  mys- 
teries ;  which  claimed  reason  in  detence,  and 
denounced  it  as  unlawful  in  antagonists; 
which  shuts  out  free  inquiry,  and  seeks  shel- 
ter from  human  efforts  within  the  untrodden 
precincts  of  an  inexplicable  and  undefiuable 
faith  ;  which  proscribes  doubt,  interdicts  ex- 
amination, denounces  as  blasphemous  the 
exercise  of  judgment,  and  intrenches  itself 
in  dogmatism  and  prejudice  ;  wliich  claims 
to  be  infallible,  yet  teaches  the  consistency  of 
sectiirianisni, — such  a  theory 'and  such  reli- 
gion were  totally  rejected  by  one  accustomed 
to  such  bold  latitude  of  thought  and  severe 
mental  discij>line  as  Thomas  Jefferson.  It 
is  no  part  of  our  task,  nor  is  it  our  inclination, 
to  examine  the  correctness  or  the  fallacy  of 
these  views.  ]3ut  when  reviewing  so  impor- 
tant a  subject,  and  tlie  charact^T  of  ho  distin- 
guished a  personage,  we  feel  Iwund,  in  C4m- 
dor,  to  give  lx)tli  the  8ul)ject  and  the  charac- 
ter the  full  advantage  of  uudis^uiwd  array. 
Such  were  the  private*  and  well  "  digested'* 
religioas  opinions  of  Jefferson,  and  by  such, 
fairly  set  forth,  he  must  l)e  judged.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  exjwwe  him  to  censure, 
while  smothering  the  grounds  of  his  beUef 
or  disl)elief.  And  if,  in  the  ])erusal  of  these 
pages,  any  reader  shall  feel  aggrieved  on  any 
point  of  conscience  by  this  exposi  of  ous 
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authored  doubts  and  skepticisms,  let  him, 
while  prepanDg  to  grasp  the  vengeful  dart, 
pause  and  retlect,  that  many  as  good  and 

freat,  if  not  better  and  greater  than  Thomas 
eiFersoii,  have  been  honestly  perplexed  by 
like  doubts,  and  mystified  by  like  skepti- 
cisms. 

The  volumes  before  us  dose  with  the  cel- 
ebrated ^^  Ana."  As  a  material  part  of  the 
memoirs  of  one  of  the  leading  representar 
tive  men  of  America,  it  should  not  be 
passed  over  lightly  or  inadvertently.  We 
view  its  character,  contents,  and  objects  as 
forming  quite  a  suspicious  feature  in  the 
public  character  of  our  distinguished  sub- 
ject. We  shall  not  aver  that  it  is  unfair  or 
unallowable  to  treasure  what  we  may  casu- 
ally hear  in  the  course  of  general  conversa- 
tion among  distinguished  personages,  with 
a  view  to  profit  by  the  same  in  making  up 
an  estimate  of  character  and  principle.  We 
believe  that  free  conversation  is  the  surest 
index  to  honestly  conceived  opinions.  It 
is  the  apposite  and  quick  expression  of 
thoughts  induced  by  reading,  or  by  previ- 
ous casual  reflection — ^the  more  to  be  rehed 
on,  inasmuch  as  it  is  usually  unprompted 
by  cold  calculation,  and  is  unrestrained  by 
policy  or  timidity.  But  to  note  down  table 
talk  at  dinings,  evening  parties,  and  at  cab- 
inet consultations  in  difficult,  novel,  and  try- 
ing times,  as  Jefferson  has  done  in  liis  Ana, 
is  not  only  culpable,  but  is  \iolative  of  all 
rules  wliieh  govern  free  social  and  poHtical 
intercourse.  During  the  administrations  of 
Wa^^liiugton,  republicanism  was  in  its  infan- 
cy, and  the  government  in  its  chrysalis  state. 
The  hopes  of  freemen  were  suspended  on  a 
thread.  The  capacity  of  the  people  for  self- 
government  was  an  untried  experiment. 
The  Uvst  and  the  wisest  were  doubters ;  and 
among  these  was  Washington  himsel£ 
Hamilton  was  an  open  and  professed  skep- 
tic, and  did  not  scruple  to  declare,  as  his 
fii*m  oj^inion,  that  monarchy  was  the  most 
reliable  form  of  government.  Old  John 
Adams  believed  the  same  way,  and  even 
James  Madison  indulged  apprehensions. 
]Jut  all  of  these  had  resolved  that  the  ex- 
peiiment  should  have  a  fair  trial.  Hamil- 
ton was  urgent  and  strenuous  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  poHcy,  and  joined  with  Madison 
and  Jay  in  producing  a  series  of  papers 
remarkable  for  abihty  and  power  in  support 
of  a  popular  form  of  government,  and  of  the 
Constitution.    These  papers  were  embodied 


into  a  volume  which  has  attained  to  a  world- 
wide celebrity  imder  the  name  of  the  "  Fed- 
eralist." And  yet  it  is  principally  to  defame 
Adams  and  Hainilton  that  Jefferson  indited 
the  Ana,  although  every  member  of  Washing- 
ton's administration  came  in  for  a  fiill  share 
of  espionage.  Indeed,  if  Jefferson  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  credible  and  an  miibiased  witr 
ness,  the  fathers  of  the  government,  except- 
ing Madison  and  himself  must  have  been 
the  most  corrupt  and  selfish  cabal  of  politi- 
cians that  ever  disgraced  the  history  ii  any 
country.  He  spares  Washington,  truly,  bitb 
in  a  manner  not  very  complimentary  to  tlie 
intellect  of  that  illustrious  and  venerable 
personage.  He  represents  him  as  havings 
indeed,  a  good  heart,  but  a  weak,  vacilkfep 
ing  head ;  as  being  entirely  under  the  infln- 
enoe  of  Federal  advisers,  and  as  indedsra 
and  wavering  in  time  of  action. 

But  it  is  altogether  unfisdr  to  judge  ather  \ 
Hamilton  or  his  associates  by  opinions  ex- 
pressed at  the  time  in  question,  espedally 
on  the  subject  of  popular  government  The 
experiment,  £Eiirly  tried  imder  their  auspioes, 
was  incontestably  proven  and  demonstrated; 
and,  like  all  demonstrations,  carried  convie- 
tion.  Its  proof  was  imquestionable.  Waah- 
ington  modified  his  original  views  so  fiir  » 
to  admit  its  practicabihty,  but  died  seriously 
doubting  its  permanency.  Hamilton's  ccm- 
duct  evinced  his  satisfsiction  at  the  result,  in 
the  undeviating  support  he  gave  to  the 
judicial  and  popular  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment The  election  of  Jefferson  to  the 
Presidency,  a  few  years  afterward,  showed 
a  general  confidence  in  the  success  of  the 
scheme,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  Fed6^ 
alists,  then  one  of  the  most  formidable  and 
powerful  parties  that  ever  existed,  was  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  triumph  of  repuUi- 
canism. 

Under  these  circumstances,   and  bdng 
cognizant  of  these  fiacts,  we  can  find  no  ex- 
cuse for  the   author  of  the  Ana  in  thus 
noting  down  and  publishing  couversatians 
uttered  at  an  unsettled  and  a  trying  period  of 
political  affairs ;    and  when   opinions,  fax 
from  being  firmly  fixed,  were  ha.stily  formed, 
according  to  the  ever  shifting  complexiotx 
of  the  experiment,  and  expressed  less  wv^ 
a  view  to  convince  or  persuade,  than.      ^ 
elicit  information.     We  confess  to  ac^     ^ 


stinctive  distrust  of  talk-gatherers.    ^^>^ 
social  circles,  or    among   his   adr   ^^^^^]tf 


we  find  or  hear  of  a  poUtician  ming^ 
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around  the  festive  board,  listening  atten- 
tively to  conyersation,  wliile  cautiously  and 
mely  giying  utterance  to  his  own  opinions, 
and  then  noting  down  or  retailing  the  re- 
raltB  <^  his  observation,  we  feel  an  involun- 
tny  apprehension  of  mischief^  and  are 
indinea  strongly  to  suspect  foul  play.  By 
tfak  role  we  are  constrained  to  judge  Jeffer- 
son in  this  instance.  That  he  squared  his 
oondnct^  in  after  days,  from  the  notes  and 
infMmadon  thus  suspiciously  gleaned,  is 
qnite  evident  both  from  his  unrelenting  jeal- 
ousy of  Hamilton,  and  from  his  remorseless 
pcnecution  of  Aaron  Burr. 

In  view  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  cogent 
leasonn,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  a 
niaftive,  justly  proud  of  his  distinguished 
anoBstor'a  feme,  would  have  spared  the  read- 
as  of  his  book  the  mortification  of  perusing 
these  unpleasant  revelations — ^the  evidences 
of  an  Mpuing  and  a  iealous  mind,  resorting 
to  A  most  questionable  and  unworthy  espio- 
mge  inwondngoutthe  overthrow  of  unwary 
advenaries.    But    the   candor  of  Mr.  T. 
J.  Bandolph  was  stem  proof  against  all 
prodentul  suggestions  or  dehcate  considera- 
>  tuns.    A  veiy  natural  and  pardonable  un- 
i|  mffingneaa  to  reduce  the  profits  of  his  work, 
md  to  lop  off  the  main  value  of  his  grand- 
tahei's  bequest^  may  also  have  had  some 
ioflnenoe  in  scotching  his  candor  against 
tte  invitations  of  delicacy  and  prudence. 
Hothing,  however,  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  puUication  of  the  Ana  has  operated  to 
tenet  laigely  from  the  private  character  of 
Mason,  and  to  tarnish  his  claims  to  feir 
tliy  and  candid  opposition  in  political  wa1^ 
mn.    We  may,  then,  safely  assert,  that 
iriiile  Mr.  Randolph  very  prudently  counted 
Ae  cost  of  suppression  as  weighed  against 
the  profits  of  publication,  the  memory  of  his 
OliHtrious  and  venerable  ancestor  has  expi- 
iled  dearly  the  fruits  of  his  speculation. 

Our  ta&  is  completed.     We  have  now 

ftde  else  to  do  than  briefly  to  sum  up  the 

fnaunent  representative  features    in  the 

c^UffMAor  of  our  distinguished  subject,  and 

9«n  to  leave  the  merits  of  our  review  to  the 

Hupntial  judgment  of  the  reader. 

^^»e  influences  of  Jefferson's  character 

ye  been  sensibly  impressed  on  the  people 

jj^countiy  from  the  dawn  of  the  Revo- 

«won  to  the  present  hour ;  and  they  have 

?^  and  continue  to  be,  secondary  alone 

1?  tiioM  <rf  Washington.    Our  conclusion 

^  been  that  hia  influence  has  produced 


0 


baneful  and  most  deprecative  effects  on  the 
moral  tone  of  our  political  world.  His  op- 
position to  all  the  essential  features  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  our  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment, was  deep-rooted,  insidious,  and 
unceasing.  His  political  and  governmental 
theories  were  eminently  and  dangerously 
Jacobinical.  Deeply  tinctured  with  the 
ascetic  and  disorganizing  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution,  he  worshipped  an  ideal 
of  democracy  that  bordered  on  downright 
Utopianism.  On  all  points  touching  the 
practicabihty  or  durability  of  popular  gov- 
ernments, he  was  almost  fanatically  radical 
and  ultra.  He  advocated  the  largest  reser- 
vations of  power  in  fevor  of  the  people  in 
their  collective  capacity,  and  the  most  un- 
limited right  of  sufi&age.  He  mistrusted 
and  denounced  the  well-guarded  preroga- 
tives of  our  federal  Executive,  and  grumbled 
at  the  least  restraining  exercise  of  even  del- 
egated power.  And  yet,  during  his  own 
Presidency,  his  practice  afforded  a  most  sin- 
gular contrast  to  his  theories,  as  we  think 
we  have  abundantly  shown  in  the  preceding 
pages.  No  President  was  ever  so  peremp- 
tory in  demanding  to  be  intrusted  with 
hazardous  and  questionable  powers,  and 
none  so  arbitrary  as  regarded  manifest  in- 
fractions of  the  Constitution.  He  openly 
defied  and  overruled  judicial  authority ;  sug- 
gested to  his  Congress  the  enactment  of 
laws  whose  operation  threatened  a  violent 
severance  of  the  Union  ;  demanded  and  ob- 
tained a  severe  enforcing  act ;  invaded  the 
Treasury  at  will  to  aid  his  policy  or  to 
gratify  his  caprices ;  and  boldly  assumed  a 
stretch  of  executive  power,  without  prece- 
dent or  parallel,  by  rejecting,  at  his  single 
discretion,  a  treaty  tliat  ought  to  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  as  required  by  the 
Constitution,  and  especially  while  that  body 
was  in  session. 

As  the  founder  and  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  the  consequent  promoter, 
originally,  of  the  fierce  party  dissensions 
which  have  since  distracted  the  countrv,  we 
are  forced  to  pronounce  the  representative 
example  of  Jefferson  pernicious  beyond  com- 
putation. We  regard  the  influence  and 
progress  of  that  party  as  eminentlv  deleteri- 
ous to  the  political  welfare  of  the  Union, 
and  as  the  incipient  step  and  prime  mover 
towards  a  severance  of  tlie  States — if,  in- 
deed, that  calamity  shall  ever  befall  us. 
Their  disorganizing  and  pestilential  teach- 
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ings  began  with  the  very  dawn  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  democratic  members  of  the 
Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution 
maintained,  during  its  session,  an  active  cor- 
respondence with  Jefferson  on  each  and 
every  element  proposed  as  its  basis.  Their 
cabals  and  caucuses  were  as  frequent  as  the 
meetings  of  the  Convention.  Their  efforts 
were  directed  to  the  adoption  and  introduc- 
tion of  Jacobinical  features  calculated  to 
countervail  and  to  mar  all  that  was  prac- 
tical, or  that  looked  to  durableness.  Re- 
garding society  more  as  it  ought  to  be,  than 
it  is,  or  ever  has  been,  or  is  ever  likely  to  be ; 
seduced  by  theories  more  plausible  than 
solid ;  applying  to  a  free  elective  govern- 
ment, deriving  all  its  powers  and  authori- 
ties from  the  voice  of  the  people,  maxims 
and  precautions  calculated  for  the  meridian 
of  monarchy  ;  they  turned  all  their  views 
and  directed  all  their  influence  towards  de- 
preciating and  weakening  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Against  this,  as  the  Hydra- 
headed  monster  of  all  their  professed  appre- 
hensions, their  combined  batteries  of  talent 
and  of  national  influence  were  solely  directed. 
Had  they  prevailed,  the  General  Government 
would  have  been  completely  shorn  of  all  its 
efficiency ;  and  mankind  would  have  been 
treated  with  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  pow- 
erful and  growing  people,  belonging  in 
classes  to  thirteen  separate  and  independent 
sovereignties,  seeking  a  precarious  union  in 
an  instrument  allied  with  anarchy  and 
founded  in  the  grossest  radicalism.  But 
what  they  failed  to  obtain  directly,  they 
have  contrived  and  managed  to  effect  indi- 
rectly, Avith  almost  perfect  success.  ITie  his- 
tory of  the  country  has  clearly  shown  that 
the  root  of  e\il  and  the  elements  of  destruc- 
tion li(',  not  in  the  Federal  Government,  but 
in  perverted  constmction  of  the  rights  and 
po\voi*s  of  the  State  Governments,  and  sup- 
posed rcvservations  to  the  people.  To  se- 
cure the  ascendency  and  popularity  of  this 
doctrine,  the  Democratic  leaders  have  fallen 
on  any  and  every  species  of  party  tactics,  as 
cju^es  or  circumstances  warranted.  They 
have  resorted,  alternately,  to  a  latitudinoas 
construction  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
to  a  strict  construction  ;  first,  they  have 
contended  for  restriction,  and  then  for  un- 
limited extension  of  federal  power  ;  first 
closing  the  door  to  all  constitutional  admis- 
sion of  foreign  territory,  and  then  abruptly 
breaking  down  efverj  barrier  to  acquisition 


and  conquest,  and  brining  in  new  States 
formed  out  of  territory  reaching  firom  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  fiftieth  parallel  of 
north    latitude,  washed   severally  by  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
With  Jesuitical  unscmpuloiisness,  they  have 
pursued  their  ambitious  ends,  litUe  regard- 
ful of  the  means  used  for  the  accomplish- 
ment.   Consistency  has  been  reckoned  s 
virtue  only  so  long  as  it  accorded  with  ex- 
pediency.   Principle  has  been  made  the 
handmaiden  of  poHcy.     Party  and  power 
have  been  the   watchwords    through   all 
phases  of  political  or  sectional  differences, 
and  among  all  the  strifes  of  ambitious  and 
aspiring   rulers.    And,    as    the    crowning 
point  of  their  incongruous  system,  it  may 
be  stated  as  a  remarkable  and  an  instructive 
fiEU3t,  that  the  Democratic  party,  while  leing 
the  whole  enginery  of  pohtical  power  to    { 
hang  Burr  for  suspected  designs  aeainst  the    j 
Union^  and  while  threatening  the  I^uUiflen    ' 
with  the  cannon  of  the  (jeneral  Govemh 
ment,  has  yet  been  the  apologist  for  every 
popular  outbreak  and  revolutionary  move- 
ment, from  the  time  of  the  Massachusetts 
insurrection  to  the  Dorr  rebeUion  in  Rhode 
Island.    The  connection  of  Thomas  Jefier- 
son  with  all  these  disorganizing  prindples 
has  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  fore- 
going pages.     We  regard  him  as  the  mas- 
ter-spirit of  former  mischievous  inculcations, 
and  his  influence  as  the  main   prompting 
cause  of  all  succeeding  pohtical  malversa- 
tions of  "  the  progressive  Democracy."    In 
fiict,  and  at  the  best,  the  impartial  reviewer 
is  constrained  to  measure  the  public  charac- 
ter of  Thomas  Jefferson  by  a  rule  of  seljisk- 
Tiess  that  shone   conspicuous    through  his 
whole  political  career,  and  which  must  ever 
detract  materially  fi*om  his  claims  to  grati- 
tude and  veneration  as  a  statesman.    And 
while  all  unite  in  ascribing  to  him  gicat 
powers  of  mind,  vast  cultivation  and  infor- 
mation, and  much  that  ehcits  and  miTit^ 
thankfulness  in  connection  vdih  our  Revo- 
lutionary history,  his  memory  will  bo  mainly 
perpetuated,  and  his  admirers  must  c«)iL<ei^'t. 
mainly  to  hand  him  down,  as  the  elJessI 
Patriarch  of  radical  Democracy. 

With  all  his  budding  honors  in  the  poL\i 
ical  world,  Jefferson  had  been  througli  iV"^ 
in  another  and  tenderer  connection,  a  r^c:^ 
of  afflictions  and  sorrows.  Death  had  \i?s^!*=\;^ 
his  family  circle  more  than  once.  Oi: 
one  its  loved  members  had  been 
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sway.     While  yet  at  the  starting  point  of 
elevation,  and  while  the  halo  of  future  hon- 
ors gleamed  hut  fiuntly  in  the  distant  politi- 
cal noTizon,  he  heheld  the  grave  close  over 
all  that  had  been  affectionate  and  beautiful  in 
her  who  had  blessed  his  youth  with  her 
love,  and  made  happy  the  earliest  home  of 
his  manhood.    She    left   him    two   little 
daughters,  and  the  memory  of  her  love; 
and  these  were  the  sole  pledge  and  token  of 
their  union.    Her  memory  found  its  shrine 
m  the  warmest  aflfections  of  his  heart,  and 
Ub  love  was  never  shared  by  another.    The 
daughters,  under  his  paternal  care,  survived 
the  trials  of  youth,  and  grew  to  be  accom- 
plished and  rasdnating  women.    They  mar- 
Bed ;  and  his  home  and  fireside  were  left 
dieerless.    In  a  few  years,  the  elder  of  the 
taro  sickened  and  died,  before  the  father  had 
even  grown  fiuniliar  with  her  absence.    This 
was  in  the  meridian  of  his  first  Presidency ; 
hot  the  nomp,  and  circumstance,  and  splen- 
dor of  nigh  ofifioe  could  not  assuage  the 
tEDgnish  of  a  wounded  heart    The  blow  fell 
heimljr  and  unexpectedly.    Henceforth  his 
earthly  a£EectionB  were  absorbed  in  the  love 
of  his  only  remaining  child  and  her  chil- 
dran.    And  while  yet  the  chastening  rod  of 
death  was  suspended,  and  he  was  bending 
beneath  its  trying  inflictions,  and  when  the 
MK  and  emolument  of  office  were  approxi- 
mating to  a  close,  a  new  source  of  anxiety 
and  of  misfortnne  was  sprung.    Forty  years 
of  his  life,  and  more,  had  been  abstracted 
from  his  own  and  given  to  the  affairs  of  the 
eountiy.    As  property  possesses  no  self-pre- 
Mrving  piindj^e,  that  of  Jefferson  had  suf- 
fcred  seriously  and  alarmingly  under  such 
kng  B^lect    He  left  the  Executive  man- 
rion  deeply  embarrassed,  and  returned  to 


Monticello  heavily  oppressed  in  mind  and 
circumstances.  His  books,  his  apparatus, 
his  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  were  all 
impotent  to  chase  off  these  mortifying  re- 
flections, and  the  rich  treasures  of  intellect- 
ual research  were  soiled  by  a  commixture 
with  the  less  welcome  but  necessary  em- 
ployment of  lottery  draughts  and  financial 
calculations.  The  generous  interposition  of 
Congress  enabled  him  to  keep  his  library  ; 
and  the  forbearance  and  liberality  of  those 
he  owed,  added  to  other  matters,  helped 
him  to  avoid  the  sheriff's  clutches.  His 
estate,  however,  was  never  relieved,  and  his 
principal  bequest  to  those  he  left  behind 
consisted  of  the  papers  which  compose  the 
volumes  we  have  just  closed. 

On  the  fourth  of  Julv,  1826,  jast  fifty 
years  from  the  memorable  day  which  had 
witnessed  the  birth  of  American  Independ- 
ence, and  simultaneously  with  that  of  John 
Adams,  the  spirit  of  Jefferson  took  its  flight 
fix)m  earth.  He  died  at  Monticello,  in  the 
arms  of  his  surviving  daughter,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-three  years.  His  last  conver- 
sations showed  that  the  waning  faculties  of 
mind  were  busy  with  the  long  past  eventful 
scenes  of  his  life.  His  thoughts  wandered 
from  the  strifes  and  unpleasant  personal 
collisions  with  old  political  friends  whicli 
had  blurred  the  latter  years  of  his  public 
career,  and  seemed  to  dwell  amid  tlie  con- 
secrated shades  of  Independence  Hall,  and 
the  stirring  scenes  of  tlie  Revolutionary  era. 
His  last  wish  was  "  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  inhale  the  refreshing  breath  of 
another  Fourth  of  July."  And  the  wish 
was  granted. 


J.  B.  C. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  EVERETT. 


[Our  priDcipal  authorities  in  the  preparation  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  following  sketdi,  are  an  article 
in  the  National  Portrait  Oallery,  vol  4 ;  a  memoir  in  the  New-England  Magamne  for  Septemher, 
1 833  ;  and  some  shorter  papers  in  different  publications.  For  the  Uter  period  of  Mr.  Eveiws  lifiB^ 
we  have  relied  on  other  sources  of  infonnation,  which  we  believe  to  be  authentic] 


Edward  Everett  was  born  in  DorcheBter, 
in  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts,  in  April, 
1794.  The  late  Alexander  Hill  Everett, 
our  Minister  to  Spain  in  Mr.  Adams's  admin- 
istration, was  his  elder  brother.  They  de- 
scend from  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  who  established  himself 
at  Dedham,  now  the  shire  town  of  Norfolk 
county,  where  the  family  still  remains.  Oli- 
ver Everett,  the  father  of  Messrs.  Alexander 
and  Edward  Everett,  was  in  his  youth  ap- 
prenticed to  a  carpenter  in  Dedham.  His 
health  failed,  however,  in  this  occupation, 
and,  after  he  had  attained  his  majonty,  he 
began  to  prepare  himself  for  college.  He 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1775,  at  the  age 
of  23.  He  graduated  in  course,  and,  in 
1782,  was  settled  as  the  minister  of  the 
New  South  Church  in  Boston.  Dr.  Allen, 
in  his  Biographical  Dictionary,  says  of  him, 
that  "  after  a  ministry  of  ten  years,  and  after 
having  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  the 
\'ery  extraordinary  powers  of  his  mind, 
the  state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  ask 
a  dismission  from  his  people  in  1792." 
The  late  President  Kirkland  was  his  imme- 
diate successor  in  the  New  South  Church. 
After  retiring  from  the  ministry,  Mr.  Oliver 
Everett  settled  upon  a  very  small  farm  in 
Dorchester.  In  the  year  1799,  he  was  ap- 
j»ointed  a  Judge  of  the^Oommon  Pleas  in 
Norfolk  county,  which  odice  he  filled  to 
general  satisfaction  until  his  death  in  1802. 
The  few  persons  who  still  remember  him 
speak  with  enthusiasm  of  his  fine  intellec- 
tual abilities,  giving  him  credit  for  an  espe- 
cial fondness  for  metaphysical  study.  He 
L.-ft  eight  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  is  the  fourth. 

Dorchester,  Mr.  Edward  Everett's  birth- 


place, is  immediately  adjacent  to  Boston. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Massachu- 
setts, having  received  its  name  from  the 
early  Puritan  settlers  in  token  of  the  love 
which  they  bore  Dordiester  in  England,  i 
'^  the  magazine  of  rebellion,"  and  one  of  the 
head-quarters  in  England  c^  the  Maasadni- 
setts  Company. 

Mr.  Everett  received  the  greater  part  of 
his  schooling  at  the  public  schools  of  Dor- 
chester and  Boston,  to  which  town  the  fion- 
ily  removed  after  his  fiither's  death.  In 
Boston  he  also  attended,  for  about  a  year,  a 
private  school  kept  by  the  late  Hon.  £ze- 
kiel  Webster,  (brother  of  Daniel  Webster.) 
He  passed  the  two  last  terms  of  the  year 
preceding  his  entrance  into  College,  at  the 
Academy  at  Exeter,  New-Hampshire,  of 
which  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Abbott  was 
the  distinguished  head-master.  To  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  sdiool  career  fre- 
quent allusions  are  made  in  Mr.  Eveiett^ 
published  addresses.  An  affectionate  trib- 
ute of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Abbot^  which  he 
made  at  the  "Exeter  festival"  in  1838,  is 
printed  in  the  new  edition  of  his  addresses 
lately  published.* 

Mr.  Everett  entered  Harvard  CoU^  in 
1807,  when  he  was  a  few  months  more  than 
thirteen  years  old.  His  distinguished  broth- 
er Alexander  was  a  year  younger  when 
he  entered  College  in  1802.  Each  was  the 
youngest  member  of  his  class,  and  each  left 
College  with  its  first  honors. 

Only  seventeen  years  old  when  he  left 
College,  Mr.  Everett  seems  to  have  been  un- 
decided as  to  his  future  profession.     In  one 

*  Everett's  Orations  and  Speeches,  voL  iL     •p^ 
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of  the  biographical  notices  referred  to  above, 
it  is  said  that  his  preference  was  for  the 
study  of  the  law,  but  that  he  changed  his 
views  at  the  instance  and  advice  of  Presi- 
dent Eirkland,  and  of  his  family  pastor,  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Buckminster,  and  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  study  of  divinity.  He 
pursued  this  study  for  two  years  at  Cam- 
bridge, where,  during  a  part  of  that  time, 
he  filled  the  office  of  Latin  tutor.  In  the 
year  1813,  when  he  was  not  yet  twenty 
yean  of  age,  he  succeeded  his  friend  Mr. 
Buckminster  in  the  Brattle  street  church 
in  Boston.  The  position  is  a  very  arduous 
one.  His  labors  in  it  were  quite  beyond  his 
yean  and  his  strei^th,  and  materially  ini- 
paited  his  health.  His  discourses,  delivered 
iiere,  earned  for  him,  at  that  early  age,  the 
nputation  of  hearty,  earnest  eloquence,  and 
gsre  birth  to  the  expectations  with  which, 
m  after  years,  his  ^orts  in  other  walks,  as  a 
public  speaker,  were  awaited.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  course  of  his  professional  du- 
ties, he  wrote  at  this  time  and  published  a 
work  of  considerable  compass,  entitled,  "  A 
Defence  of  Christianity.''  It  was  an  an- 
swer to  a  treatise  of  the  late  Mr.  English, 
who  had  revived  the  arguments  of  Collins 
and  other  Deistical  writers.  Mr.  Evcretfs 
^Drfenoe,"  although  a  juvenile  perform- 
ance, and  probably  below  the  present  ad- 
vmced  standard  of  critical  learning,  an- 
nrered  its  purpose  in  its  time.  It  was  re- 
garded as  a  successful  effort.  We  remember 
uat  it  is  quoted  with  respect,  as  the  work 
of  an  aUe  writer,  by  as  good  a  judge  as  Dr. 
Kiye,  the  present  learned  Bishop  of  Lin- 
oom.  This  is  in  his  account  of  the  writings 
and  opinions  of  Justin  Martyr.*^ 

In  1814,  a  gentleman,  since  known  to  bo 
the  late  Samuel  Eliot,  Esq.,  a  much  respects 
ed  and  liberal  merchant  in  Boston,  estab- 
Kihed,  anonymously,  a  foundation  at  Cam- 
bridge for  a  professorship  of  Greek  Litera- 
(oie.    Mr.  Everett  was  invited  to  accept  an 
ippointment  as  the  first  Professor  on  tliis 
firandation.     This  proposal  was  rendered 
more  tempting  by  permission  to  visit  Eu- 
rope with  a  view  to  recruit  his  impaired 
health.    He  was  inducted  into  his  j)rofea- 
Wnhip  in  the  spring  of  1816,  and  before  he 
mA  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 


*  Ve  have  never  Been  this  work,  but  wo  l«»am 
w  6ct  alluded  to  from  the  Christiaa  Examiner, 


Before  commencing  his  duties  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mr.  Everett  embarked  at  Ik>ston  for 
Liverpool,  in  one  of  the  first  ships  that  sailed 
after  the  peace,  intending  to  repair  imme- 
diately to  the  continent  of  Europe.  On 
the  arrival  of  tlie  vessel  at  Liverpool,  news 
was  received  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  El- 
ba. Mr.  Everett  was  detained  in  London 
till  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  was 
the  near  witness  of  the  excitements  pro- 
duced by  it.  From  London  he  went,  by 
the  way  of  Ilolland,  to  Gcittingon,  the  seat 
of  a  University  at  that  time  the  mast  fa- 
mous in  Germany.  He  remained  there 
more  than  two  years  to  acquire  the  German 
language,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  philo- 
logical learning  and  the  mode  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  German  Universities,  and  to 
study  those  branches  of  ancient  literature 
aj)propriate  to  his  professorship.  During 
this  time,  he  employed  his  vacations  in 
travelling  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Ilolland. 
Tliese  excursions  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  forming  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the 
men  of  letters  in  those  countries. 

BLaviug  completed  his  residonoo  at  Got- 
tingen,  he  passed  the  winter  of  1817-18  in 
Paris,  devoted  to  the  studies  sul)sidiary  to  his 
department,  and  esj)ecially  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  Romaic,  as  a  prej^aration  for  a  tour 
in  modem  Greece.  At  this  time  he  formed 
tlie  intimate  acquaintance  of  Koray,  whose 
\vritings  contributed  so  materially  to  the  re- 
generation of  Greece.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
ti*om  his  intercourse  with  tliis  eminent  Gre- 
cian patriot,  that  Mr.  Everett  derived  a  por- 
tion of  the  interest  afterwards  manifested  bv 
him  in  the  fortunes  of  Greece,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  her  revolution.  In  the  spring  of 
1818,  he  went  from  Paris  to  London,  passed 
a  few  weeks  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and 
made  the  usual  tour  through  Wales,  the 
Lake  country,  and  Scotland.  Wliile  in 
England,  Mr.  Everett  made  the  ac/juaintanco 
and  acquired  the  friendship  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  day;  among 
others,  of  Scott,  Byron,  Jeffrey,  Campbell, 
Gifford,  Lord  Ilolland,  Sir  Jam«*s  Macintosh, 
Sir  Samuel  RomiUy,  Sir  Ilumphroy  Davy, 
.ind  other  persons  of  distinction  in  the  po- 
litical and  literary  world. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  (1818,)  in 
company  with  the  late  General  Lpnan  of 
Baston,  he  commenced  an  extensive,  tour  in 
the  Ejist  of  Europe.  After  >-ij*iting  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  south  of  France, 
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Switzerland,  and  the  north  of  Italy,  they 
divided  th«  winter  and  early  spring  between 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples.  While  in  Italy, 
Mr.  Everett  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
the  study  of  ancient  art  in  its  connection  with 
ancient  literature.  He  had  constant  access 
to  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  obtained  for 
him  by  Canova,  whose  acquaintance  and 
friendship  he  enjoyed.  Toward  the  end  of 
March,  1819,  the  travellers  started  for 
Greece ;  passing  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  at  that  time  al- 
most a  terra  incognita^  and  crossing  from 
Otranto  to  Corfu.  The  following  animated 
sketch  of  the  approach  of  a  traveller  from 
the  West  of  Europe  or  from  America  to 
Greece,  which  occurs  in  Mr.  Everett's  me- 
moir of  John  Lowell,  jr.,  the  founder  of  the 
Lowell  Institute,  is  no  doubt  drawn  from  his 
own  recollections  and  experience  :— 

"  When  the  traveller  from  Western  Europe  or 
America  finds  himself  sailing  along  the  channel 
which  separates  the  Ionian  Islands  from  the 
shores  of  continental  Qreece,  he  feels  himself^  at 
length,  arrived  in  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and 
of  song.  In  Italy  and  Sicily,  he  is  still  in  the 
modern  and  the  Western  World,  although  num- 
berless memorials  of  the  past  remain,  and  a  fore- 
taste of  Eastern  costume  and  manners  presents 
itself  But  he  reaUzcs,  with  full  consciousness,  that 
he  is  indeed  on  his  pilgrimage,  when  his  eyes  rest 
upon  tliose  gems  ot  the  deep,  which  the  skill  of 
the  Grecian  minstrel  has  touched  with  a  spark  of 
immorUility ;  when  he  can  say  to  himself,  as  he 
passes  along, '  On  this  spot  was  unfolded  the  gor- 
geous w(^b  of  the  Odyssey ;  from  that  cliflf  Sappho 
threw  lierself  into  the  sea ;  on  my  left  hand  lay  the 
gardens  of  Alcinous, — and  the  olive,  and  the  grape, 
and  the  orange  still  cover  the  soil ;  before  me  rises 
the  enibattlecl  citadel  which  Virgil  describes ;  on 
my  riglit  are  the  infamous  Acroceraunian  rocks 
of  Horace  ;  and  within  that  blue,  mountain  bar- 
rier, which  bounds  tlie  horizon,  were  concealed  the 
mystic  grove  and  oracle  of  Dodona — the  cradle  of 
the  mythology  of  Greece.*  When  to  these  re- 
collections of  antiquity  are  added  the  modem 
Oriental  features  of  the  scene  ; — the  dress  of  the 
Grecian  peasant  or  boatman,  seen  as  you  coast 
along  the  idands;  the  report  of  the  musket  of  the 
Albanian, — half  phepherU,  half  bandit, — as  he  tends 
his  flocks  on  the  hill-sides  of  the  mainland ;  the 
minaret,  the  crescent,  and  the  cypress  grove,  which 
mark  the  cities  of  the  living,  ana  the  resting-place 
of  the  dead  ;  you  then  feel  yourself  departed 
from  the  language,  tlie  manners,  and  the  faith  of 
Christendom,  and  fairly  entered  within  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  mysterious  East" 

Mr.  E\erett  crossed  from  Corfu  to  the 
coast  of  Albania,  and  made  a  visit  to  Ya- 
nina,  its  capital.     He  was  furnished  with 

*  Orations  and  Speeches,  yolil  p.  401. 


letters  of  introduction  from  Lord  Byron  to 
Ali  Pacha,  and  from  Ignatius,  the  Metropol- 
itan of  Prevesa,  to  Muchtar  Pacha,  the  old- 
est son  of  the  aged  vizier  and  governor  of 
Yanina.  These  letters  secured  ^tingoished 
ci\'ilitie8  to  Mr.  Everett  and  his  friend  and 
companion.  After  a  few  days  passed  at 
Yanina,  they  crossed  Mount  Pindus  into 
Thessaly,  visited  Veli  Pacha,  second  son  of 
Ali,  at  his  residence  at  Tumavo,  and  having 
examined  Pharsalia  and  Thermopylse,  cross- 
ed the  mountains,  and  passed  by  Uie  way  of 
Delphi  and  Thebes  to  Athens.  Hanng 
spent  two  or  three  weeks  at  Athens,  they 
made  the  tour  of  the  Morea,  and  recroesing 
Parnassus  into  Thessaly,  took  passage  from 
the  Gulf  of  Yolo  for  the  plain  of  Troy  and 
Constantinople.  Off  Mount  Athos  they  en- 
countered a  storm  in  which  their  vessel 
sprung  a  leak.  They  left  her  at  the  island 
of  Lemnos,  and  made  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sage to  the  Troad  in  an  open  caique.  Af- 
ter passing  the  month  of  June  in  Constan- 
tinople, they  returned  to  the  West  of  Europe 
through  Wallachia,  Hungary,  and  Austria. 

Mr.  Everett  returned  to  America  in  the 
autumn  of  1819,  after  an  absence  of  four 
and  a  half  years.  He  entered  at  once  with 
diligence  upon  the  duties  of  the  profeesor- 
ship  at  Cambridge.  Soon  after  ms  return, 
he  was  invited  by  a  club  of  literary  and  sci- 
entific gentlemen,  who  owned  and  edited  the 
North  American  Review,  to  become  one  of 
their  number,  with  a  view  to  his  assuming 
the  chief  editorship  of  that  joumaL  The 
North  American  had  been  established  for 
some  years  at  this  time.  It  appeared  once 
in  two  months.  But,  though  supported  by 
contributors  of  great  learning  and  abiUty,  it 
had,  as  yet,  acquired  but  a  very  limited  cir- 
culation. Under  the  auspices  of  its  new 
editor,  the  circulation  was  at  once  greatly 
enlarged.  A  new  series  was  commenced, 
and  so  rapid  was  the  increase  of  the  demand 
for  it,  that  it  became  necessary  to  print  a 
second  edition,  and  even  a  third  of  some  of 
the  numbers.  This  was  the  first  instance  in 
which  a  critical  journal  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing itself  firmly  in  the  United  States. 

The  early  fortunes  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Re>iew  have  a  place  in  our  literary  his- 
tory sufficientiy  important  to  justify  us  in^ 
dwelling  on  some  of  these  details.     Mf  • 
Everett  not  only  had  the  assistance  of 
former  editors  and  contributors,  but  of 
eral  new  ones,  of  whom  we  may  ment^^^c 
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brother,  Alexander  H.  Everett,  and  his 
nen,  Messrs.  William  and  Oliver  Pea- 
r.  In  1824,  the  editorship  passed  into 
hands  of  Mr.  Sparks,  and  afterwards, 
enively,  into  those  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett, 
JB  return  from  Spain,  and  Dr.  Palfrey. 
ing  all  this  period  Mr.  Edward  Everett 
inued  a  regular  and  frequent  contribu- 

rom  his  first  connection  with  it,  he  at- 
pied  to  give  to  it  an  American  character 

Jirit  He  made  it  a  special  object  to 
the  country  against  foreign  tourists 

e8Ba3i8tB.  During  his  long  residence 
*ad,  he  had  obsen-ed  that  writers  of  these 
lea  assailed  American  principles,  while 
'  affected  to  assail  American  customs. 
erica  was  vilified  under  their  pens,  that 
ttblican  institutions  might  be  disparaged 

made  contemptible.  One  of  the  ablest 
heae  writers,  Capt.  Manyatt,  afterwards 
itantially  avowed  this  as  the  object  of  his 
k  on  the  United  States  I  The  North 
erican  Ke\iew,  under  Mr.  Everett's 
:ge,  distinctly  met  such  attempts.  In 
second  number,  he  began  a  series  of  pa- 
,  in  sjTstematic  vindication  of  the  coun- 
This  was  in  commenting  on  "  Walsh's 
leal  from  the  Judgments  of  Great  Britain." 
\hiB  article  one  of  the  contributors  to  the 
don  New  Monthly  Magaadne  made  a 
Mmt  reply.  The  N  ew  Monthly  was  then 
»  infimcy,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  poet 
npbell.  To  tliis  paper  Mr.  Everett  re- 
ed. At  the  close  of  the  year,  in  the 
mce  prepared  for  the  annual  volume  of 
New  Monthly,  Campbell  alluded  to  his 
inder  in  the  following  liberal  terms : — 

Under  this  plea,  (the  impossibility  of  exacting 
ntire  oonformity  with  the  editor  from  a  Inige 
f  of  oontributora,)  the  editor  has  no  desire  to 
IM  himself  for  one  article  which  has  given  of- 
9  rather  too  justly  on  the  other  side  of  the 
intk.  He  inserted  it  without  reflection,  but 
obMrred  its  unfairness,  and  felt  dissatisfied 
I  Umaelf  lor  having  published  it,  long  bc^fore 
fiur  and  temperate  replv  which  Mr.  Kverett 
•  to  it  had  reached  him. 

f  r.  Campbell  himself  then  proceeded  to 
ce  a  handsome  defense  of  America  and 
tericana,  agaia«t  several  of  the  charges 
it  frequently  brought  agaiast  them  bv 
^lish  writers,  and  concluded  with  this 
ervation :  — 

If  any  ill-natured  remarks  should  be  made  on 
apology,  which  the  editor  has  ofiercd  the  people 
w  United  States,  bo  can  promise  his  critict  one 
'OL.  YL      KG.  V.      KEW   8SRIB8. 


advantage,  that  he  will  (in  all  probability)  make  no 
reply  to  them.  But  the  sober  part  of  the  British 
community  will  scarcely  reouire  an  excuse  for  hia 
having  spoken  thus  reepectnilly  ofthe  Americans. 
It  was  a  duty  particularly  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
candid  manner  of  Mr.  Everett's  repfy ;  and  it  was 
otherwise,  as  he  felt  in  his  heart,  deservedly 
claimed  by  a  people  eulogized  by  Burke  and 
Chatham ;  by  alana  that  brings  such  recollections 
to  the  mind  as  the  wisdom  of  Washington  and 
Franklm,  and  the  heroism  of  Warren  and  Mont- 
gomery.*** 

Our  younger  readers,  who  have  never  ex- 
amined the  old  files  of  periodicals,  and  the 
other  volumes  of  the  English  press  enough  to 
know  its  original  tone,  with  regard  to  Amer- 
ica and  American  institutions,  can  hardly 
feel  the  force  of  the  terms  in  which  Camp- 
bell thus  made  the  amende  honorable.  Mr. 
Everett,  as  we  have  said,  followed  up  his  ar- 
ticle on  Walsh's  book  by  a  series  of  others, 
in  the  same  strain.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
this  series  has  had  its  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  altered  tone  which  has,  more  and 
more,  up  to  our  time,  pervaded  the  com- 
ments which  foreign  presses  have  made  on 
the  United  States. 

The  charge  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view, however,  was  but  an  accompaniment 
of  Mr.  Everett's  laborious  regular  duties  as 
Eliot  Professor  at  Cambridge.  He  pre- 
pared and  delivered  there  a  complete  course 
of  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Literature 
of  Greece,  comprising  an  account  of  the  life 
and  works  of  every  Greek  classic  author 
from  the  earliest  i)eriod  to  the  Byzantine 
age.  He  delivered  several  shorter  courses 
awo ; — two  of  which,  on  "  Antiquities  and 
Andeiit  Art,"  were  repeated  before  large  pop- 
ular audiences  in  l^ton.  Before  this  time, 
Professors  Peck,  Gorham  and  Bigelow  had 
delivered  popular  scientific  lectures  in  Bos- 
ton ;  but  wo  believe  Mr.  Everett's  were  the 
first  of  the  class  of  purely  literary  lectures 
ever  delivered  there,  before  large  general 
audiences.  At  this  time,  I^ofessor  Everett 
published  a  translation  of  Buttmann's  Small- 
er Greek  Grammar,  and  a  Greek  Header  on 
the  basis  of  Jacob's. 

The  political  situation  of  Greece  had  al- 
ways excited  his  deepest  sympathies.  "  The 
Restoration  of  Greece "  was  the  subject  of 
his  oration  at  Cambridge,  in  1814,  when  ho 
took  his  second  degree  there.  His  visit  to 
Greece,  where  he  personally  witnessed  the 
oppressions  of   the    Turkish  Government, 

•  Gsinpl>eU*s  Now  Monthly,  IflSl ;  preT.  p.  xil. 
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greatly  increased  this  early  interest.  In 
1822,  he  received  in  manuscript  the  Ap- 
peal of  the  Messenian  Senate  of  Calamata, 
the  first  organized  body  of  the  Greek  revo- 
lution. Their  Commissioners  at  Paris  trans- 
mitted it  to  him,  and  at  their  request  he 
translated  it,  and  published  it  for  the  infor- 
mation of  our  countrymen.  It  failed  how- 
ever at  the  time  to  attract  much  notice. 

In  October,  1823,  Mr.  Everett  wrote  an 
article  on  the  Greek  Revolution,  in  the 
North  American  Review,  accompanied  with 
a  complete  translation  of  the  Constitution  of 
Epidaurus.  Great  interest  in  the  cause  of 
Greece  was  excited  throughout  the  country 
by  this  fervid  appeal.  Numerous  meetings 
were  held,  and  considerable  funds  raised. 
At  the  next  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Web- 
ster took  up  the  subject,  and  commended  it 
with  all  the  power  of  his  eloquence  to  the 
sympathy  and  respect  of  the  civilized  world. 
Two  or  three  years  later,  the  correspondence 
of  Mr.  Everett  with  leading  members  of  the 
government  of  Greece,  being  conmiunicated 
to  the  late  Matthew  Carey,  Esq.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, gave  the  impulse  to  the  active  and 
efficient  exei-tions  of  that  warm-hearted  phi- 
lanthropist, and  other  American  Philhelle- 
neSj  which  resulted  in  the  dispatch  of  sev- 
eral cargoes  of  clothing  and  provisions  for 
the  supply  of  the  suffering  Greeks. 

In  1824,  Mr.  Everett  dehvered  the  an- 
nual oration  at  Cambridge,  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society.  The  occasion  was 
signalized  by  the  attendance  of  Lafayette, 
whose  personal  acquaintance  Mr.  Everett 
had  made  a  few  years  before  at  Paris.  The 
entire  discourse  was  very  favorably  received; 
but  the  peroration — being  an  apostrophe  to 
Lafayette — touched  a  chord  of  sympathy 
in  an  immense  audience,  already  highly  ex- 
cited by  the  unusual  circumstances  of  the 
occasion.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
Orations  and  Addresses,  dehvered  by  Mr, 
Everett  on  pubhc  occasions  of  almost  every 
kind,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century.  They 
probably  constitute  that  part  of  his  hterary 
efforts  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  the 
country,  and  have  undoubtedly  contributed 
materially  to  elevate  the  standard  for  pro- 
ductions of  this  class.  They  have  lately 
been  collected  in  two  volumes  octavo,  the 
first  of  which  is  a  re-impression  of  one 
which  was  published  in  1836,  containing 
the  addresses  which  had  been  deUvered  pre- 
vious to  that  time. 


Up  to  the  year  1 824,  Mr.  Everett  had  taken 
no  active  interest  in  politics.  In  this  year, 
the  late  Mr.  Fuller,  who  had  represented  the 
Middlesex  District  in  Congress  for  eight 
years,  declined  a  re-election.  It  was  a  time 
of  great  pohtical  harmony ;  the  ancient  po- 
Hti<^  distinctions  had  almost  wholly  sunk 
into  oblivion.  The  young  men  of  the  dis- 
trict (whose  fathers  had  belonged  to  both 
the  former  political  parties)  were  desir- 
ous of  selecting  a  candidate  who  could  be 
supported  on  higher  grounds  than  mere 
party  preference.  Mr.  Everett's  articles  in 
the  North  American  Review,  above  alluded 
to,  had  evinced  his  acquaintance  with  the 
great  interests  of  the  country ;  and  the  ora- 
tion delivered  in  the  presenoe  of  La&yette 
had  brought  him  prominentiy  before  the 
pubhc,  just  at  the  time  when  a  nomination 
was  to  be  made.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  without  having  been  himself 
previously  consulted  on  the  subject,  his  name 
was  brought  forward  at  a  volunteer  Conven- 
tion of  the  young  men  of  the  district  The 
nomination  was  received  with  great  fiivor 
by  the  people  of  Middlesex,  and  he  was 
elected  by  a  handsome  majority  over  the 
regular  candidate. 

Mr.  Everett  was  thus  brought  into  public 
life  as  a  member  of  Congress,  without  any 
preliminary  training  in  State  poUtics.  He 
was  re-elected  four  times  successively,  by 
large  majorities.  He  seems,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  have 
taken  a  view  of  his  duty,  which  we  vn&h.  we 
could  impress  on  other  members,  young  or 
experienced.  This  was,  in  a  word,  to  devote 
himself  mainly  to  the  discharge  of  that  part 
of  the  public  business  which  devolved  on 
him.  He  did  not  take  the  floor  so  often  as 
might  have  been  expected  (in  those  dap 
when  it  was  not,  as  now,  almost  impossible 
to  take  the  floor)  from  one  as  much  accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  pubhc  speaking,  and  as 
able  as  he  to  command  the  ear  of  the  House. 
On  reference,  however,  to  the  transactions  of 
the  ten  sessions  for  which  he  was  a  member, 
it  will  be  found  that  he  took  part  in  almost 
every  debate  of  importance.  During  his 
whole  service  in  Congress  he  was  on  the 
Conunittee  of  Foreign  Affidrs.  In  the  Twen- 
tieth Congress  he  was  appointed  its  Chair- 
man, by  Mr.  Stevenson,  then  Speaker — ^act- 
ing  on  the  principle,  that  an  Administration, 
altiiough  in  a  mmority  in  the  House,  is  en- 
titled to  the  chair  of  that  Committee,  as  ai 
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poaition  of  peculiar  confidence.  Mr.  Ever- 
ett was  a  member  of  the  most  ini|>ortant 
Select  Committees  raised  while  lie  was  in 
Congress :  such  as  that  on  the  Indian  re- 
lations of  the  State  of  Georppji  ;  that  on 
the  Apportionment  Bill ;  and  that  on  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  (the  Committee 
which  sat  in  Philadelphia  in  1834.)  lie 
drew  the  majority  or  the  minority  rojwrt  in 
all  the  instances  whore  he  thus  ser>ed.  He 
formed,  with  the  Hon.  John  Sergeant,  of 
Philadelphia,  the  minority  of  the  celebrated 
lietrenchment  Committee  in  the  Twentieth 
Congress ;  and  he  drew  those  j)ortions  of  its 
report  which  relate  to  the  Dej>artment8  of 
State  and  of  War.  When  ho  luid  just  en- 
tered Congress,  he  drew  the  report  on  the 
mission  to  the  Conprress  of  Panama,  the 
leading  measure  of  the  fin«t  session  of  the 
Nineteenth  Congress,  though  he  was  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Conmiittee.  To- 
gether with  the  late  Henry  R.  Storrs,  he  led 
the  opposition  to  the  Indian  jwlicy  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  (the  removal  of  the  Indians, 
without  their  consent,  ftom.  lands  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  treaty,)  and  he  replied,  on 
that  subject,  to  the  8i)eech  of  the  Chainnan 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Land-'.  Mr. 
Madison's  celebrated  letter  on  Nullification, 
in  1880,  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Everett,  and 
appended  (with  Mr.  Madison^s  jiemilssion) 
to  an  article  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Everett. 
This  article  appeared  in  the  (Molxjr  number 
of  the  North  American  Review  for  that 
year.  It  will,  we  believe,  Ix)  generally  re- 
membered, by  those  who  have  t«iken  any 
interest  in  that  stormy  time,  llie  uasound- 
ncsfl  of  the  doctrine  of  Nullification,  which 
had  then  been  treated  with  all  the  gravity 
of  a  distinct  system,  was  com])letely  exposed 
in  it;  and  a  singular  novelty  of  illustra- 
tion and  great  strength  of  argument  called 
attention  to  it,  and  gave  force  to  it  wherever 
it  was  read.  There  is  a  sjieeth  of  Mr.  Ev- 
erett's on  the  tariff  policy,  delivcrid  at  this 
same  period,  to  which  no  an^wt^  was  ever 
attempted.  It  demonstrates  the  fullao}-  of 
one  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  fiivorite  doctrines, — 
that  the  duty  on  goods  im]x>rted  is  paid, 
not  by  the  consumer,  but  by  the  Southern 
planter,  as  a  large  producer  of  the  exported 
article  ^ven  in  exchange.  Mr.  Evcnttt 
shows  that,  admitting  the  principle  that  the 
duty  is  paid  by  the  producer  of  the  article 
given  in  exchange,  still  it  is  paid  >)y  the  con- 
iiUBer;  for  he  is,  of  necessity,  the  ultimate 


producer  of  the  article  finally  given  in  ex- 
change, and  therifure  the  payer  of  the 
dutv,  evvn  on  the  Southern  statement  of  the 
principle. 

The  last  act  of  Mr.  Everett  as  a  member 
of  Congress  wjis  the  minority  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Aftairs  on  the  French 
controversy  in  ]  834-1835,  and  a  siK^ech  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  House.  We  liavo 
Ix^n  told,  on  good  authority,  that  the  lato 
King  of  the  French  paid  the  highest  com- 
pliment to  the  Hl»eral  8j)irit  evinced  in  this 
rej)ort  and  speech,  and  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  subject  involved. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834,  Mr.  Everett  had 
announced  his  intention  of  retiring  from 
Congress.  In  the  \rinter  of  1 835  he  was 
nominated  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Massaehus(»tts,  and  he  was  chosen  in  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year.  The  subjects  of  local 
administration,  in  which  he  was  most  inter- 
ested, are  of  so  great  general  importimce 
that  we  should  hardlv  hesitate  to  call  to 
them  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  Re- 
view, but  that  our  limits  warn  us  that  we 
nmst  bring  this  sketch  toward  a  close.  Wo 
content  ounk»lves  with  saying,  that,  while  lie 
was  Govenior,  the  Commonwealth  gave  ita 
libenil  aswistance  to  the  Western  Kailroad ; 
that  the  lioiird  of  Education  was  estaljlish- 
ed  ;  that  a  sound  cuiTcncy  was  presened  in 
the  State  during  the  j)anic  of  1837  ;  that 
tlie  elaborate  scientific  sunevs  of  the  v^tato 
were  prosecuted,  and  the  Criminal  Law  Com- 
mission apjnnnted,  all  in  a  series  of  meas- 
ures, which  had  his  full  concurrence  and 
efficient  support  It  was  while  he  was  Gov- 
ernor that  the  suq^lus  revenue  was  distrib- 
uted. In  one  of  his  recent  sjK'cches*  wo 
find  his  narrative  of  a  plan,  not  less  magnifi- 
cent than  feasible,  which  he  had  formed  for 
the  dLsiK)8al  of  th«  share  of  this  distribution 
which  fell  to  Ma««sachusetts.  He  wished 
that  she  would  approj)riate  $1,000,000  to 
j)ay  her  sul)scrij»tion  to  the  Western  Kail- 
road.  He  would  have  had  the  remainder, 
which  was  then  estimated  at  more  than 
*700,000,  divided  bi'twoen  the  Stat<f'8  col- 
leges, the,  common  schools,  and  an  astro- 
nomical ol)servator\'.  If  such  a  disjKxsition 
had  l)een  made,  Martsachiis^'tts  would  now 
have  a  fun<l  yielding  a  regular  interest  of 
80,000  dollai-s.  l^ut  other  counsels  pro- 
vailed,  an<l  the  surplus  was  divided  among 

*  Second  Speech  in  uid  of  tlie  CuUvges ;  Ora* 
tions  and  Speeches,  vol  il  p  610. 
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the  several  towns,  in  the  proportion  of  their 
population. 

Mr.  Everett's  efforts,  however,  for  the 
cause  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  to 
which  in  his  public  addresses  he  had  often 
lent  his  best  aid,  were  not  confined  to  this 
unsuccessful  plan.  In  his  Annual  Speech  to 
the  Legislature  of  1837,  he  earnestly  called 
their  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  schools, 
and  among  other  things  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  Board  of  Educaticm. 
About  the  same  time,  a  very  liberal  donar 
tion  was  announced  for  the  expenses  of 
Normal  Schools,  and  of  an  active  Secretary 
of  such  a  Board, — a  donation  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Edmund  Dwight, — though,  tfll  his 
death,  his  name  was  concealed.  In  the 
course  of  the  session  the  Board  was  estab- 
lished, and  Mr.  Horace  Mann  named  as  its 
first  Secretary.  On  this  subject,  we  may 
quote  as  our  best  authority  the  following 
passage  from  an  able  article  in  the  Christian 
Examiner,  on  the  subject  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education.  The  article  is  by  Hon. 
Charles  W.  Upham,  of  Salem,  a  distinguish- 
ed member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate : — 

'"The  Board  of  Education  was  organized  in 
the  Council  Chamber,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1887. 
The  Goveroor  was  of  course  Chairman,  and  Hor- 
ace Mann  was  elected,  by  ballot,  Secretary. 
The  novelty  of  the  movement,  the  immense  ex- 
tent, diversity,  complexity,  and  minuteness  of 
the  objects  within  its  scope,  the  inadequacy  of  its 
powers  and  means,  the  vague  and  exaggerated 
expectations  of  wonderful  results,  to  be  reached 
at  once,  entertained  by  many  of  the  most  san- 
guine and  bu!«y  friends  of  the  cause,  political  jeal- 
ousies, with  the  use  made  of  them  by  intriguing 
partizans,  and,  more  than  all,  sectarian  opposition, 
embarrassed  the  Board  exceedingly  during  the 
earlier  years  of  its  operation.^  which  were,  be- 
sides, years  of  peculiar  financial  difficulty  in  the 
community  at  large.  The  value  of  the  services 
of  Governor  Everett,  under  these  disadvantage- 
ous and  perplexing  circumstances,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. He  wrote  the  several  Annual  Reports 
of  tlie  Board,  and,  as  Chairman  of  most  of  the 
sub-committees,  he  also  discharged  a  great  amount 
of  labor,  and  bore  the  constant  burden  of  respon- 
sible care.  His  indefati;?able  fidelity,  his  con- 
scientious and  enlightened  prudence,  his  extraor- 
dinary discretion  as  a  statesman,  and  liis  profound 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause,  were  what  the  crisis  ab- 
solutely needed.  While  Justice  to  the  Secretary 
demands  the  tribute  which  we  are  about  to  ren- 
der, it  also  requires  us  to  acknowledge  that  no 
other  hand,  perhaps,  than  that  which  then  held 
the  helm  of  State,  could  have  safely  'piloted  the 
little  bark  through  ihe  rough  sea  of  je^ousy  and 
oppositioa'  "* 


*  CSuristian  Examiner,  Nov^  1849,  pi  897. 


Mr.  Everett  held  the  office  of  Governor 
till  1840.  At  that  period  the  poHtical  par- 
ties of  Massachusetts  were  very  closely  bal- 
anced ;  and,  in  the  election  of  November, 
1830,  local  questions  connected  with  the 
License  and  Militia  Laws  defeated  his  elec- 
tion. Judge  Morton,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, succeeded  by  one  vote,  out  of  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand. 

Thus  relieved  from  public  duty,  Mr.  Ever- 
ett was  led  by  domestic  reasons  to  visit 
Europe  a  second  time.  He  sailed  with  his 
fjEonily  in  June,  1840.  They  spent  the 
sununer  in  Paris,  and  the  following  year  in 
Florence  and  its  vicinity.  We  have  imder- 
stood  that  the  same  reasons  which  dictated 
this  residence  in  a  climate  milder  than  that 
of  New-England,  would  have  induced  Mr. 
Everett  to  pass  another  winter  in  Italy,  but 
political  occurrences  changed  his  destination. 
In  the  spring  of  1841,  General  Harrison 
was  elected  President,  and  Mr.  Webster  be- 
came Sea*etaiy  of  State.  The  ban  under 
which  the  Whig  partv  had  lain  for  a  gen- 
eration (with  tike  brief  exception  of  Mr. 
Adams's  administration)  was  thus  raised, 
and  Mr.  Everett's  services  and  position  as  a 
member  of  that  party,  and  his  intimate  per- 
sonal and  poUticial  relations  with  Mr.  Web- 
ster,— ^relations  of  long  standing, — ^led  to  the 
expectation  that  he  would  be  called  to  some 
important  duty  under  the  new  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Andrew  Stevenson,  the  United 
States  Minister  at  London,  had  been  re- 
called, at  his  own  request,  on  the  change  of 
administration.  The  vacancy  thus  created 
was,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  important  to 
be  filled.  The  Diplomatic  service,  under 
our  Government,  cannot  be  said  to  st^d  on 
a  good  footing.  Under  the  leading  Gov- 
ernments of  Europe  that  service  is  made  a 
distinct  career.  It  h  entered,  or  prepared 
for  in  youth,  by  an  appropriate  course  of 
study,  and  then  is  pursued,  through  a  reg- 
ular gradation  of  subordinate  posts.  Under 
the  European  system,  also,  a  change  of  the 
home  administration  does  not  directly  affect 
the  positions  of  any  of  the  diplomatic 
agents,  excepting  the  Ambassadors  at  two 
or  three  leading  courts.  Paid  Attaches, 
Secretaries  of  Legation,  Charges  and  Minis- 
ters retain  their  offices  and  continue  in  the 
regular  routine.  Liberal  salaries  enable 
men  without  large  private  fortunes  to  devote 
themselves  to  this  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
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vice ;  and  a  retiring  pension,  allowed  to 
those  who  stand  highest  in  the  list,  prevents 
the  retired  Minister  from  sinking  into  want. 
In  this  way  an  efficient  corps  is  kept  up  of 
men  well-read  in  the  law  of  nations,  and  in 
modem  political  history,  conversant  with 
the  principal  modem  languages,  personally 
aoquaintea  with  the  characters  of  leading 
men,  and  fiEuniliar  with  negotiation.  It  is 
mmecessaiy  to  say  how  little  of  all  this 
exists  in  the  United  States.  The  want  of 
permanency  in  the  career,  the  smallness  of 
the  salaries,  and  the  custom  of  regarding 
foreign  appointments  simply  as  the  reward 
of  partisan  services,  have  their  effect  upon 
our  diplomacy.  It  is,  under  the  drcum- 
stances,  only  matter  of  wonder  that  it  is  so 
generally  regarded  as  highly  respectahle. 
This  may  partly  be  explained  by  flie  facts, 
that,  as  the  field  of  service  is  remote  from 
the  pubUc  eye,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
duty  is  performed  is  known  only  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  but  partially  there,  a 
great  degree  of  unfitness  may  exist  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  foreign  Ministers,  and 
be  severely  felt  by  those  unmediately  con- 
cerned, without  becoming  matter  of  notori- 
ety. 

There  were  few  individuals,  perhaps, 
whose  previous  course  of  life  had  been  bet- 
ter adapted  than  Mr.  Everett's  to  supply  the 
def(.»ct8  of  regular  di[>lomatic  training.  The 
Elements  of  the  Civil  Law  are  studied  in 
the  German  Universities'  2a  a  branch  of 
classical  antiquities.  Mr.  Everett's  resi- 
dence of  five  or  six  years  in  Euroi>o  had 
made  him  familiar  with  the  principal  con- 
tinental languages,  particularly  with  the 
French,  which,  even  in  I^ndon,  Is  the  lan- 
guage of  diplomacy.  His  connection  with 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the 
ten  years  he  was  in  Congress  had  led  him 
to  study  carefully  the  entire  range  of  our 
foreijm  rebitions.  As  Governor  of  Massa- 
chiLsetts,  he  hiid,  of  course,  mastered  the 
Boundary  Question  in  its  almost  endless 
details ;  and  this  was  the  leading  question 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
at  the  time  he  was  apiK>intcd  Minister. 

"WTien  the  iinp<;rtance  of  the  English 
mission  at  all  times  Is  borne  in  mind,  with 
the  critical  state  of  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  in  1841,  and  the  magnitude  and 
difficulty  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed,  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Everett,  who  had  been 
for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  absent  from 


the  countiy,  and  taken  no  part  in  the  strug- 
gles of  the  election,  must  be  considered  as  a 
striking  proof  of  the  confidence  of  the  Ad- 
ministration in  his  discretion  and  ability. 

He  arrived  in  London,  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  his  mission,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1841.  Among  the  great  questions  to 
which  we  allude,  which  were  at  that  time 
open  between  the  two  countries,  were  the 
Northeastern  Boimdary,  the  afiair  of  Mr, 
McLeod,  and  the  seizure  of  American  ves- 
sels on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  months  the  afiEair  of  the  Creole  fol- 
lowed, to  which  were  soon  added  Oregon 
and  Texas.  His  position  must  have  been 
rendered  more  difficult  by  the  frequent 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  Department 
at  home.  Between  Mr.  Webster,  who  re- 
tired in  the  spring  of  1843,  and  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, who  came  in  with  Mr.  Polk  in  1845, 
it  was  occupied  successively  by  Messrs.  Le- 
gar^,  Upshur,  and  Calhoun.  From  all  these 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Everett  received  marks  of 
approbation  and  confidence. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  London,  be- 
sides the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  questions 
to  which  his  attention  was  called,  some  em- 
barrassment arose  from  anteeedent  (k»ur- 
rences.  A  change  of  administration  had 
taken  place  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  But 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  last  days  of  his 
Secretaryship,  had  addressed  an  uncompro- 
misinor  letter  to  Mr.  Stevenson  on  the  Afri- 
can  question  ;  and  Mr.  Stevenson  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  from  London  had  writ- 
ten to  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  same  strain.* 
In  this  way  a  legacy  of  trouble  was  left  to 
the  new  administrations  on  both  sides. 

By  the  institution  of  the  special  mission 
of  Lord  Ashburton,  the  direct  negotiations 
between  the  two  Governments  were  trans- 
ferred to  Washington.  It  appears  however, 
from  documents  that  have  from  time  to  time 
been  comnranicated  to  Congress,  that  vari- 
ous topics  connected  with  all  the  subjects  in 
dispute  were  incidentally  treated  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  American  Minintor  at 
Louilon  both  witli  his  own  and  the  British 
Government.  Many  elaborate  notes  to  Ijord 
Aberdeen,  and  dispatches  to  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  have,  in  this  way,  come 
before  the  public,  forming  however,  we  be- 
lieve, but  a  small  part  of  the  documents  of 

*  See  the  Introductioo  to  the  volume  of  Mr. 
Web8ier*8  Diplomatic  Papers,  where  these  diffi- 
culties we  itiUed  ID  detail 
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both  classes  prepared  by  Mr.  Everett  during 
his  mission.  In  consequence  of  the  multi- 
plication, in  the  lapse  of  time,  of  subjects  of 
public  controversy,  —  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  private  claims, — ^the  extension  of 
commercial  intercourse  generally,  often  with 
remote  colonial  possessions  of  the  British 
Government,  where  irregularities  are  likely 
to  occur  under  the  provincial  authorities,  the 
amount  of  business  transacted  at  the  Amer- 
ican Legation  from  1841  to  1845,  as  we 
have  understood  from  the  best  authority, 
was  more  than  double  that  of  any  former 
period  of  equal  duration. 

Mr.  Everett  is,  however,  as  may  have  been 
seen  by  the  reader  of  this  sketch,  a  person  of 
assiduous  habits  of  labor ;  and  he  discharged 
this  greatly  increased  amoimt  of  pubHc  busi- 
ness, in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  the  entire 
confidence  of  his  Government  He  received 
striking  proo&  of  this  confidence.  When,  at 
the  end  of  the  session  of  1842-43,  Congress 
made  an  appropriation  for  a  mission  to 
China,  under  circumstances  which  required 
an  immediate  nomination  to  it^  Mr.  Everett 
was  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate, 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  diplomatic  i«la- 
tions  with  that  country  and  negotiating  a 
treaty  of  commerce.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  he  received  full  powers  to  nego- 
ti  ate  with  the  British  Government  for  the 
final  adjustment  of  the  Oregon  difficulty. 
But  that  negotiation  had  just  been  trans- 
ferred, at  the  instance  of  Great  Britain,  to 
Washington.  General  Fox,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, had  been  recalled,  and  Sir  Rich- 
ard Pakenliam  was  appointed  to  conduct  it 
there. 

The  Congressional  documents  are  the  only 
sources  open  to  the  public,  from  which  may 
be  learned  the  nature  of  the  subjects  which 
Mr.  E.  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  Among 
these  were  several  claims  for  the  seizure  of 
vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  large  de- 
mands of  American  citizens  for  duties  levied 
contraiy  to  the  commercial  treaty  between 
the  two  countries.  In  reference  to  the  latter, 
Mr.  E.  obtained  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
justice  of  the  claims,  and  proposed  the  princi- 
ple of  offset  on  which  they  were,  soon  after 
the  close  of  his  mission,  liquidated  and  paid. 
He  obtained  for  our  fishermen  the  right  of 
taking  fish  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  had 
been  a  subject  of  irritation  and  controversy 
between  them  and  the  Provincial  authorities 
for  thirty  years.    He  procured,  at  different 


times,  the  release  from  Van  Diemen^s  Land 
of  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  misguided  Americans 
who  had  embarked  in  the  Canadian  rebel- 
lion of  1838.  It  will  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  already  observed,  that  a 
small  part  only  of  his  correspondence  has 
been  brought  before  the  public. 

Immediately  aft;er  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Polk  to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Everett  was  re- 
called. He  remained  in  London,  however, 
until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Louis  McLane,  his 
successor. 

He  returned  to  Boston  in  the  autumn  of 
1845.  Shortly  before  that  time,  Harvard 
University  was  left  without  a  President,  by 
the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy, 
who  had  been  at  its  head  for  sixteen  years. 
The  friends  of  the  institution  united  in  press- 
ing Mr.  Everett  to  accept  the  nomination 
which  was  offered  him  as  Mr.  Quincy^s  succes- 
sor. He  did  so,  in  January,  1846,  and  was 
formally  inaugurated,  April  80th  of  the  same 
year.  He  held  his  office  there  for  three 
years — an  administration  which  has  been,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  of  the  highest  value 
to  the  College.  His  connection  with  the  in- 
stitution, eiuer  by  residence  near  it,  or  by 
official  position,  had  been  preserved  in 
some  way  almost  constantly  since  he  entered 
it  as  a  boy.  His  position  as  President  was 
doubtless  made  dear  to  him  thus,  by  the 
associations  and  affections  of  his  Hfe.  He 
devoted  to  his  duties  all  the  enthusiasm 
which  could  arise  from  such  associations, — 
all  his  assiduous  labor, — and  the  fruit  of  his 
mature  studies  and  experience.  Of  the  re- 
sult of  such  devotion  we  have  not  hesitated 
to  speak,  although  a  matter  of  such  recent 
observation.       , 

The  friends  of  the  College  had  every  rea- 
son to  regret,  therefore,  on  its  account,  that 
the  very  burdensome  details  of  his  office  so 
wore  upon  Mr.  Everett's  health,  as  to  com- 
pel him  to  resign  it  after  three  years'  ser- 
vice. The  pubhcation  since  tiiat  time  of  the 
volumes  we  have  spoken  ofi  and  the  promise 
of  his  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  induce 
us  to  express  a  doubt  whether  that  retire- 
ment ought  to  be  a  matter  of  equal  regret 
to  the  friends  of  literature  and  science  gener- 
ally. 

Since  his  resignation,  Mr.  Everett  has  lived 
in  Cambridge,  retired  from  public  duty, 
devoted  to  the  restoration  of  his  health,  and 
to  the  calls  of  social  life.  A  portion  of  his 
time  has  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
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>lume8  of  his  speeches  to  which  we 
alluded; — two  volumes  which,  fix)m 
iiaracter  and  subject,  will  take  a  per- 
it  place  in  the  literature  of  our  time, 
preface  of  that  work  he  says,  that  he 
iplates  also  a  "selection  from  his  nu- 
3  articles  in  tlie  North  American  Re- 
from  hia  speeches  and  reports  in  Con- 
and  from  his  official  papers  and  cor- 
dencc.     Nor  am    I  wholly  without 
he  adds,  "  that  I  shall  be  able  to  ex- 
the  more  arduous  project,  to  which  I 
ievoted  a  good  deal  of   time    for 
years,  and  toward  which  I  have  col- 
ample  materials, — that  of  a  system- 
eadse  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  more 
dly  in   reference  to  those  questions 
have    been  discussed   between   the 
[  States  and  £urope,  since  the  peace 
3." 

see  that  we  have  trespassed  upon  our 
The  detail  of  dates  and  facts  which 
re  given  shows  a  somewhat  singular 
of  public  service  to  which  Mr.  Ever- 
been  called,  ever  since  what  we  may 
boyhood.     We  can  scarcely  name  a 
not  farther  advanced  in  life,  who, 
t  specially  dazzling  incidents  of  bril- 
/chievement,  has  passed  through   a 
varied  or  laborious  career.     Such   a 
sannot  bo  analyzed,  nor  the  character 
in  it,  in  a  sketch  limited  as  this  is. 
rhile  we  have  attempted  simply  to 
n  order  the  more  essential  fiacts  of 
rse,  we  do  not  know  how  we  could 
bring  the  narrative  to  a  close,  than 


by  the  following  extract  from  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Webster  at  an  agricultural  festival  in 
Massachusetts  the  past  year : — 

**  Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  also  to  sec  here,  I 
may  say,  an  eaiiy  friend  of^my  own,  a  distinguish- 
ed citizen,  himself  a  native  of  this  county,— his  an- 
cestors, I  believe,  for  generations  native  and  resi- 
dent here  in  Dedham, — I  mean  Governor  Everett 
As  be  has  of  late  not  been  frequently  amongst  us 
on  such  occasions,  I  mi^st  take  leave,  notwithstand- 
ing the  repulsiveness  of  his  own  modesty,  to  say 
that  he  is  one  who  has  gone  through  a  long  career 
of  eminent  public  service.  We  all  remember  him, 
some  of  us  personally — mjwXU  certainly  with 
great  interest^  m  his  deliberations  in  the  Oongress 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  he  brought  such  a 
degree  of  learning  and  ability  and  eloquence  as  few 

riled  and  none  surpassed.  He  administered 
wards  satisfoctorilY  to  his  fellow-citisens  the 
duties  of  the  chair  of  the  Commonwealth.  He 
then,  to  the  great  advantaffe  of  his  country,  went 
abroad.  He  was  dented  to  represent  his  Gov- 
ernment at  the  most  important  Court  of  Europe, 
and  he  carried  thither  many  qualities,  must  of 
them  essential,  and  all  of  them  ornamental  and 
useful,  to  fill  that  high  station.  He  had  educa- 
tion and  scholarshin.  He  had  a  reputation  at 
home  and  abroad.  More  than  all,  he  had  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  politics  of  the  world— with 
the  law  of  his  country  and  of  nations — ^with  the 
history  and  policy  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
And  how  well  these  qualities  enabled  him  to  re- 
flect honor  upon  the  literature  and  character  of  his 
native  land,  not  we  only  but  all  the  countiy  and 
all  the  world  know.  He  has  performed  tms  ca- 
reer, gentlemen,  and  is  yet  at  such  a  period  of  life 
tliat  I  may  venture  something  upon  toe  character 
and  the  privilege  of  my  countrymen,  when  I  pre- 
dict that  those  who  have  known  him  long  and 
know  him  now — those  who  have  seen  him  and  see 
him  now — tlio»e  who  have  heard  him  and  hear  him 
now,  are  very  likely  to  think  that  his  country  has 
demands  upon  him  for  future  eflbrts  in  its  service.* 


SONNETS    TO   FILL    BLANKS. 


XUMBSE  TBEIS. 

M^SonnetB  to  fill  blanksr**  reads  a  gnre  **  sabicribar,** 

**  All  BonnGts  were  for  that  ide  purpose  made ; 

Blanks  In  yuung  ladles*  brains.    Sboold/ describe  hsr, 

IM  call  the  muse  a  «blank  flUer* by  trade, 

A  scribbler  upon  spaces  left  bj  natora ; 

Filling  tlittm  in  with  images  fantastic ; 

An  incoherent,  idle,  dreamy  creature. 

Of  soul  too  soft,  and  character  too  phunlc. 

Fur  anything  of  UM.**    Then  with  a  sneer, 

And  MornAal  threat,  Sir  Reader  Jerks  the  lea^ 

And  looking  rery  politic  and  severe, 

Turns  to  the  **■  Miscellany**  for  relief, 

And  with  a  passion  mixed  of  lore  sad  awe. 

Hangs  o*er  the  **  blir  fcr  Tttaa  or  Eotao. 
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USES  AND  ABUSES  OF  LYNCH  LAW 


ARTICLE  SECOND. 


That  circiunstances  may  arise  when  noth- 
ing less  potent  and  immediate  than  the  ap- 
plication of  Lynch  law  can  prevent  wholesme 
robbery  and  murder,  was  most  conclusively 
proved  by  the  events  which  occurred  in  Mis- 
sissippi after  the  capture  and  imprisonment  of 
Murrel,  the  "  Land  Pu-ate." 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  properly 
understand  the  very  extraordinary  state  of 
affairs  that  existed  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  the  time,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
give  some  account  of  the  Pirate,  his  plot, 
and  his  capture ;  for  singular  as  it  may  seem, 
we  do  not  beUeve  that  one  in  ten  of  Northern 
men  have  ever  heard  the  name  of  Murrel,  or 
known  anything  of  his  conspiracy — a  con- 
spiracy which  enrolled  in  its  ranks  almost 
every  villain  in  the  Southwest,  and  aimed 
at  no  less  a  crisis  than  the  total  destruction 
and  ruin  of  the  Southwestern  States. 

John  A.  Murrel  was  one  of  the  worst 
class  of  Western  villains.  After  a  career  of 
crime  almost  unparalleled,  he  conceived  and 
apparently  almost  carried  into  execution  a 
plan  which,  if  perfected,  would  have  plunged 
the  entire  South  and  West  into  an  abyss  of 
misery  and  desolation. 

Whether  he  would  really  have  pushed  his 
designs  to  the  extent  he  induced  his  ad- 
herents to  believe,  is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  for 
although  when  a  prisoner  he  was  anxious 
that  they  should  make  the  attempt,  it  is 
probable  he  might  have  confined  the  sphere 
of  action,  or  have  defeiTed  for  a  long  time 
the  execution  of  his  incredibly  daring  plot. 

Ili.s  idea,  we  believe,  was  to  revolutionize 
the  entire  South ;  to  cause  the  negroes  to 
rise  simultaneously,  and,  under  the  command 
of  bis  associates  and  himself,  to  lay  waste 
city  and  country,  to  bum,  rob,  murder, 
devastate  and  dcvStroy. 

His  })lans  were  deeply  laid.  To  a  few  he 
confided  the  extent  of  his  design,  and  to 
each  of  these  he  gave  the  authority  to  enhst 
all  the  minor  vdllaLns  of  their  acquaintance. 


The  latter  were  termed  Strikers,  and  used 
but  as  tools — ^in  &ct,  as  the  hands  to  do  the 
work  of  the  conspiracy — ^while  the  Grand 
Council,  as  head,  controlled  their  molions. 

They  were  sworn  by  the  most  horrible 
oaths  to  secresy,  and  to  the  unhesitating 
performance  of  all  the  commands  of  their 
superiors.  To  violate  their  oath  was  certain 
death. 

In  a  short  tune  Murrel  had  bound  to- 
gether in  his  chain  the  great  mass  of  robben 
and  minor  villains  in  the  West,  but  this  did 
not  content  him.  For  all  the  purposes  of 
mutual  assistance  in  coimteifeitingy  robbery, 
negro  and  horse  stealing,  the  present  con- 
federacy might  suffice,  but  it  was  necessary 
for  safety  and  the  completion  of  his  grand 
design,  that  his  band  should  include  among 
their  members  men  of  an  entirely  different 
class — men  of  standing  in  society,  and  of 
name  in  the  world. 

To  accomphsh  this,  he  established  through- 
out the  entire  South,  or  perhaps  more  par- 
ticularly the  portion  that  borders  upon  the 
Mississippi  river,  a  cordon  of  robber  poUoe,  so 
well  drilled,  so  effective  in  their  operations, 
that  Vidocq  himself  might  have  envied  the 
perfection  of  the  arrangements.  Every 
crime  not  committed  by  one  of  the  gang 
was  traced  immediately  to  its  author,  and 
the  criminal  was  astounded  on  discovering 
that  deeds  which  he  supposed  none  but  his 
God  and  himself  to  be  cognizant  of,  were 
known  by  numbers,  whose  mandate  he  must 
obey  implicitly  and  among  whom  he  must 
enroll  his  name,  or  be  immediately  exposed 
to  the  world  and  to  justice. 

It  is  not,  at  this  late  hour,  for  us  to  learn 
that  petty  crimes,  or  those  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, are  not  confined  to  the  lower  walks 
of  life.  All,  however,  were  fish  that  came  to 
MurrePs  net;  the  low  gambler  and  the 
rich  villain  were  equally  received  with  open 
arms. 

Not  content  with  detecting  crime^ 
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victims  were  seduced  to  commit  it,  and  the 
trap  then  sprung  upon  them. 

In  this  manner,  ere  long,  he  nnmhered 
men  of  all  classes  and  grades,  including 
many  persons  of  wealth,  judges,  lawyers, 
clergymen,  militia  officers  of  high  rank, 
planters,  merchants,  ic* 

*  Lest  the  reader  may  think  that  we  have 
either  been  ouraelves  impoBed  upon  or  are  seeking 
to  impose  upon  others*  we  here  insert  an  extract 
from  a  Galveston  (Texas)  paper,  published  within 
the  last  twelve  months.  In  our  account  of  the 
Mnrrel  conspiracy  we  have  been  particularly  care- 
ful to  insert  nothing  of  the  truth  of  which  we  are 
not  poaitiyely  certain ;  many  of  the  £icts  are  from 
penKXial  knowledge,  or  from  the  knowledge  of 
those  upon  whose  word  we  place  implicit  con- 
fidence. The  following  extract  properly  belongs 
to  » later  part  of  this  paper:— 

Prom  fb*  OaNwten  Vtw. 
THB  MUEUEL  GAHO  IN  WASniNOTON  OOUlfTr. 

The  Texan  Ranaer,  of  the  10th  instant,  contains 

the  oonfession  of  X  G.  Grigg,  one  of  the  gang  of 

thieves  whom  the  citixens  of  Austin,  Fayette,  and 

Washington  counties  (where  the  operations  have 

been  principally  carried  on)  have  determined  on 

ttteminatrng,  or  otherwise  stopping  their  infamous 

cveer.    This  oonfeesion  exhibits  an  organized  and 

lystcBiatic  plan  of  procedure,  as  weS  calculated 

to  looomplish  the  nefarious  ends  of  the  band  as  to 

c*Gape  the  penalties  of  the  law  and  justice  in  case 

of  detection. 

The  published  names  of  those  connected  with 
ue  gang,  are:— 

Rev.  Nathan  Shook,  of  Crockett;  Judge  Kel- 
joe,  or  Kervaw,  livinff  somewhere  on  the  Guada- 
™Jpe  river;  Orlana  Snapp,  Lewis  Boren,  Bill 
*«t^  William  Howitt,  George  Carmine,  James 
^  Nathaniel  Greer,  James  McLaughlin,  James 
l^rook,  D.  D.  Ritchey,  and  a  man  named  Agery. 
flatter  controlled  a  mint,  located  above  Bruwns- 
^Ue  on  the  Rio  Grande,  but  which  none  of  the 
jjeis  were  made  acquainted  with.  Ag^ery  sup- 
plied his  ifCoomplices  with  the  spurious  coin  for 
flfty  eents  on  the  dollar,  in  good  money,  at  tlie 
°^  Uotd  in  this  city,  which  establishment, 
according  to  Grigg*s  confession,  he  had  rented, 
■**  Bill  Short  was  to  be  proprietor.  Agery  paid 
J^hnndred  dollars  in  good  money  for  eacli  negro 
ddtvntd  to  him,  or  four  hundred  dollars  in  spuri- 
emcoiu. 

I'taaing  counterfeit  money,  stealing  negroes, 
JjWe,  and  other  property,  were  tlie  principal 
i^^Bodbes  of  bosiness  followed  by  this  extensive 
•jjiociation.  A  correspondent  of  the  Ranger  says, 
the  number  of  negroes  stolen  from  the  counties 
jwoed  is  very  considerable.  Two  of  the  gang, 
8«wt  and  McLaughlin,  were  tried  for  murder  in 
1848,  but  by  means  of  their  associates  on  the  Jury 
g*£ear,  and  afterwards  boasted  that  they  had 
"jjo^  one  of  tlw  State's  witnesses  to  take  his 
™JJw  giving  evidence  against  them,  which  it  is 
•™^pit  they  succeeded  in  doing.  Tlie  same  cor- 
JS^oJent  says,  the  gang  is  composed  of  ministers 

*•  ffo^iel,  merchants,  lawyers,  farmers,  traders, 


The  great  secrets  of  the  confederacy  were 
confined  to  the  leaders,  known  as  the  Grand 
Council,  and  the  Striker's  only  duty  was  to 
obey  the  every  command  of  bis  superior. 

Members  of  the  dan  recognized  each  other 
by  certain  signs,  and  the  correspondence 
between  the  leaders  was  conducted  in  a 
cipher. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  circumstance 
connected  with  the  history  of  this  affair  is, 
that  although  the  designs  of  Murrel  must 
have  been  known  to  some  two  hundred  of 
the  superior  villains,  and  the  existence  of  the 
plan  to  more  than  as  many  tliousands ;  yet 
with  so  much  fear  did  they  regard  the  con- 
federacy, or  with  so  much  faith  did  they 
believe  in  the  power,  talent  and  management 
of  their  leader,  that  it  was  through  him,  and 
through  him  alone,  that  they  were  ultimately 
betrayed. 

The  circumstances  of  the  discovery  of  the 
plot  were  these : 

Murrel  had  owned  a  farm,  or  plantation, 
for  a  number  of  years  in  Madison  county, 
Tennessee.  Here  his  true  character  was  for  a 
time  unknown,  but  the  frequent  losses  of 
slaves  and  valuable  horses  by  the  neighbor- 
ing planters  induced  them  to  regard  him 
with  suspicion,  which  indeed  his  singular 
and  mysterious  mode  of  life  warranted  them 
in  doing. 

He  was  absent  months  at  a  time  from  his 
home  and  wife  without  any  apparent  reason, 
or  ostoasible  basiness.  11  is  home  was  a 
rendezvous  for  strangers  of  a  suspicious 
character ;  persons  were  often  soon  to  arrive 
and  depart  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night, 
and  in  fact  everything  concurred  to  produce 
tlie  impression  upon  his  neighbors,  that 
not  only  was  he  a  dishonest  and  dangerous 
character,  but  also  a  leader  or  a  chief  of 
some  unknown  band  of  robl>ors,  counter- 
feiters, or  murderers — perhaps  all  the  three. 

Suspicion  led  to  a  closer  scrutiny,  and 
scrutiny  to  detection.  A  noighlwr  had  lost 
a  number  of  slaves,  and  for  sovonJ  days 
could  find  no  trace  of  them.  At  length,  the 
overseer  of  his  plantation  discovering  one  of 
the  runaways  creeping  into  his  deserted 
"  quarter,"  at  night,  gave  cluise,  and  after 
some  trouble  Ruccoeded  in  capturing  him. 

and  also  that  some  editors  of  newi«])apers  are 
inculpated,  as  having  aided  by  their  advice  and 
support. 

We  are  curious  to  know  who  the  editors  are, 
and  look  anxiously  for  the  full  disdoeurea. 
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From  him  they  obtaiiied  a  knowledge  of 
the  locale  of  the  rendezvous,  and  the  name 
of  the  negro  thief.  As  they  had  anticipated, 
it  was  Murrel. 

The  testimony  of  a  negro  against  a  white 
man,  however,  is  invaUd  in  Tennessee,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  detect  the  criminal  them- 
selves. 

The  negro  was  accordingly  directed  to 
guide  his  master  and  a  number  of  well- 
armed  men  to  the  spot  in  silence,  and  then 
rejoin  his  associates,  being  threatened  with  the 
penalty  of  death  if  he  should  in  any  manner 
betray  the  design  of  his  captors. 

The  plot  succeeded.  Hardly  had  the 
company  been  cautiously  posted  around  the 
negroes,  when  Murrel  himself,  bearing  a 
basket  of  provisions  in  his  hand,  made  his 
appearance,  and  immediately  began  to  di- 
vide the  food  among  them. 

After  the  party  had  seen  and  h^ard  suf- 
ficient for  their  purpose,  they  rushed  upon 
the  villain,  and  secured  him. 

Taken  entirely  unawares,  Murrel's  cool- 
ness did  not  in  the  least  desert  him ;  on  the 
<x)ntrary,  he  turned  upon  the  owner  whom 
he  had  robbed,  and  congratulated  him  upon 
the  recovery  of  his  slaves,  stating  that  he 
had  himself  discovered  them  but  a  short 
time  before,  and  that  he  had  beguiled  them 
with  fair  promises  and  kind  treatment  into 
the  belief  that  he  was  their  friend,  solely  for 
the  purpose,  however,  of  securing  them  for 
him. 

Despite  his  self-possession,  however,  he  was 
bound,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  county 
jail,  where,  in  a  day  or  two,  he  was  bailed 
for  a  heavy  sum.  The  day  of  trial  arrived, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  Murrel 
delivered  himself  up.  So  dark  appeared  tlie 
case,  that  the  idea  was  universal  that  the 
bail-bond  would  be  forfeited,  and  the  crimi- 
nal seek  safety  in  flight.  They  were  doubly 
mistaken.  Murrel  had  emj)loyed  skilful 
counsel,  and  his  own  knowledge  of  criminal 
law  was  not  to  be  despised.  It  soon  ap- 
peared the  count  in  the  indictment  charging 
him  with  "  negro  steahng  "  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, and  he  could  only  be  convicted  of 
harlx  ring  the  negroes. 

A  verdict  was  accordingly  rendered  against 
him  for  this  offense,  mulcting  him  in  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  and  against  this  he  con- 
tended, appealing  to  the  "  Supreme  Court," 
upon  the  ground  of  the  unconstitutionality  { 
of  the  law  against  "negro  harboring." 


Failing  in  their  attempt  to  inflict  a  severe 
penalty  by  law,  the  citizens  of  Madison,  or 
at  least  many  of  them,  determined  upon 
taking  the  alOsdr  in  their  own  hands,  and 
accordingly  organized  a  company  with  the 
intention  of  "  Lynching  "  him.  Here  again 
were  they  out-generalled ;  for,  perfectly  ap- 
prised, through  his  spies,  of  their  intentions, 
he  summoned  his  adherents  around  him  and 
prepared  for  a  desperate  reBistance.  Nor 
was  this  all.  The  enemies'  camp  counted 
among  their  number  several  of  his  spies, 
who  not  only  notified  him  of  their  eveiy 
movement,  but  spread  discord  among  the 
company,  and  finally  leaving  it  in  the  pre- 
tended fear  of  the  consequences,  indnced  the 
others  to  abandon  the  design. 

Murrel  had  conquered ;  and  now,  feeling 
himself  almost  invulnerable,  determined 
upon  revenge,  not  dreaming  that  he  was 
now  to  cope  with  one  his  equal  in  eodneas 
and  courage,  and  his  superior  in  canning. 
Among  the  most  obnoxious  of  Muriel's 
neighbors  was  a  Methodist  minister  of  the 
name  of  Henning.  He  had  been  active  in 
organizing  the  corps  of  Regulators,  and  had 
used  all  his  influence  to  persuade  the  planteis 
of  MurrePs  guilt  and  bad  character,  and 
upon  him  the  desperado  determined  to  be 
fully  revenged.  Henning  had  two  fine  and 
valuable  negroes,  and  Murrel,  without  much 
difficulty,  persuaded  them  to  run  away.  He 
sent  with  them  one  of  his  "  Strikers,"  whom 
he  furnished  with  fast  horses,  to  enable 
him,  if  hard  pressed,  to  escape,  but  remained 
himself  at  home,  in  order  to  evade  suspi- 
cion. 

In  this  respect  his  precautions  were  use- 
less ;  for  as  soon  as  Henning  missed  his 
slaves,  he  sent  a  quick-witted  spy  to  watch 
every  step  of  the  supposed  thief,  and  to 
obtain  fi-om  his  wife,  if  possible,  some  in- 
formation of  his  intended  movements.  In 
the  latter  attempt  the  spy  was  successful, 
and  discovered  that  Murrel  intended  to  leave 
for  the  town  of  Randolph  in  a  fortnight 
Henning  consulted  with  his  friends  as  to 
what  course  it  would  be  most  ad\'i8able  ioit 
him  to  pursue ;  but  unfortunately,  in  this  sad 
world  which  we  inhabit,  no  man  can  be  sure 
of  a  friend,  as  the  worthy  preacher  soon 
after  found  out  to  his  cost 

The  very  man  in  whom  he  placed  the 
most  confidence,  and  whom  he  first  con- 
sulted upon  the  subject,  was  a  member  d 
the  clan,  and  one  of  the  Grand  Council,  and 
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he  information  was  conveyed  to 
1  all  possible  speed. 
it  now  had  the  double  advantage 
his  adversary's  game,  while  his 
supposed  himself  to  be  equally 
h  mis  characteristic  boldness,  Mur- 
ed the  folloiriiDg  letter  to  Richard 
I  son  of  the  old  preacher : — 

Denmark,  January  28, 1886. 

kve  b^en  told  that  you  accuse  me  of  be- 

I  in  stealing  your  own  and  your  father's 

I I  have  b^en  told  also,  that  you  have 
per  to  vapor  about  what  ^ou  would 
if  vou  could  be  sure  of  having  me  on 

1  say  1  have  been  told  these  things; 
to  reply,  if  they  be  true,  that  I  can 
na  the  point  of  a  dagger  to  the  anchor 
)ut,  sir,  if  I  have  been  misinformed  by 
rsoDs,  who  wish  to  do  you  a  discredit, 
inll  receive  this  letter  as  a  message  of 
I  am  about  leaving  for  Randolph,  and 
aased  to  have  your  company  on  any 
may  choose,  or  to  satisfy  you,  if  it  is 
iiat  my  intentions  and  business  are 

soidiDg  to  the  truth  or  fidsity  of  the 

John  A.  Muresl. 
Hknnino. 

critical  time,  Virgil  A.  Stewart,  a 
lenning,  appeared  upon  the  field, 
lole  afl^r  was  laid  before  him. 
rer  had  been  returned  to  MurreFs 
he  supposed  that  his  object — to 
isuit — had  been  attained. 
Serent,  however,  were  the  inten- 
s  Hennings  and  their  friend.  The 
«ed  them  to  closely  and  carefully 
Murrel,  until  they  found  what  his 
Ation  was,  and  what  the  business 
that  led  him  there ;  and,  more- 
Dteercd  to  accompany  Richard 
imself.  His  offer  was  accepted;  and 
of  the  day  when  Murrel  liad  in- 
jm  of  his  design  to  leave,  Stewart 
th  the  intention  of  riding  a  few 
I  the  road  to  the  house  of  a  friend, 
companion  was  to  join  him  at  an 
next  morning. 

I  came,  but  no  Ilenning ;  and 
fter  waiting  impatiently  three  or 
,  determined  to  proceed  alone,  and 
irmed.  Whether  he  would  have 
lad  he  known,  as  well  as  he  after- 
the  character  of  the  man  whom 
encounter,  is  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
;  is  certain  that  the  pages  of  history 
lo  greater  instance  of  the  display  of 
r  mind,  energy,  determination,  and 
loth  moral  and  physical,  than  he 


evinced  in  the  successful  pursuance  of  his 
design. 

Stewart  had  reached  the  first  toll-gate 
upon  his  road,  and  was  in  the  act  of  inquir- 
ing of  the  keeper  if  Murrel  had  passed  dur- 
ing the  morning  or  last  night,  when  the 
person  himself  rode  up.  Stewart  continued 
his  conversation  with  the  keeper  until  Mur- 
rel had  ridden  out  of  sight,  and  then  being 
satisfied  with  regard  to  Us  identity,  mounted 
his  horse  in  pursuit  It  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  have  followed  his  man  closely,  and 
yet  to  have  kept  out  of  his  sight,  but 
accident  prevented  this.  The  day  was  cold, 
and  Stewart's  horse,  unperceived  by  his  mas- 
ter, quickening  his  pace,  brought  lum  within 
sight  of  Murrel.  The  latter  was  looking 
round  at  him  when  Stewart  first  perceived 
their  propinquity ;  and  now,  without  checking 
his  pace,  he  rode  up  and  entered  into  con- 
versation. 

Murrel  was  very  inquisitive.  Stewart  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  from  the  Choctaw 
Purchase,  travelling  in  quest  of  a  valuable 
horse  which  he  thought  must  have  strayed 
in  that  direction. 

To  the  inquiry,  "  if  he  knew  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Murrel,*^  Stewart  returned  so  prompt 
a  negative,  and  endured  the  scrutiny  of  his 
inquisitor's  eye  so  unflinchingly,  that  Mur- 
rel, who  tru<^ted  implicitly  in  his  judgment 
of  men  by  their  looks,  banished  entirely 
his  first  idea,  that  Stewart  was  a  sleuth- 
hound  the  Uennings  hiid  put  upon  his  trail. 

In  some  respects  ^lurrei's  judgment  of 
his  antagonist  was  correct  He  saw  courage, 
energy,  and  determination  in  his  &oe  at  a 
glance,  resolved  to  sound  him,  and  if  possible 
to  enlist  so  valuable  a  recruit  to  serve  under 
his  own  black  flag. 

Stewart  intentionally  spoke  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  his  new  acquaintance  an  idea 
that  his  morals  were  of  the  loosest,  and  in 
fact  said  so  much  that  Murrel,  thinking  he 
was  wasting  his  labor  after  all  upon  one  who 
was  already  a  member,  endeavored  to  draw 
from  him  the  secret  sign  of  the  confederacy. 

Failing  in  tliis,  he  set  to  work  in  earnest, 
and  commenced  a  recital  of  the  exploits  of 
**  this  aforesaid  Murrel " — speaking  of  him 
always  as  of  a  third  party.  Murrel's  weak 
point  was  vanity,  and  Stewart's  pretended 
admiration  of  tlie  villainous  performances, 
related  with  so  much  go^^y  so  won  upon 
him,  that,  completely  deceived  as  to  the 
latter's  character,  during  the  first  day's  ri  d 
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ho  expressed  and  really  conceived  a  kind  of 
friendship  for  him,  and  exacted  a  promise 
that  he  would  accompany  him  as  far  as 
Randolph,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some 
information  of  the  missing  horse.  A  despe- 
rate game  truly  did  Stewart  play ;  but  from 
the  benrinning  of  their  acquaintance  he  had 
and  kept  the  advantage. 

The  journey  to  Randolph  occupied  five 
days,  during  which  time  Murrei,  satisfied 
that  his  first  estimate  of  Stewart's  character 
was  correct,  opened  aU  his  plans  to  him,  and 
proposed  to  raise  him  immediately  to  a  post 
of  honor  if  he  would  join  the  gang.  Stew- 
art consented. 

At  this  time,  the  least  suspicion  upon 
MurrePs  part  of  his  true  character  and  in- 
tentions, would  have  cost  our  modem  Vidocq 
hi«  Hfe ;  and  indeed  ho  ran  a  very  narribw 
risk  of  discovery.  He  had  assumed  the  name 
of  Hues,  and  unfortunately  the  route  which 
he  and  his  companion  were  pursuing  led 
them  to  the  village  of  Wesley,  where  they 
were  to  pass  the  night,  and  where  Stewart 
was  known  to  several  residents.  He  fortu- 
nately succeeded  in  escaping  momentarily 
from  Murrel's  vigilant  eye,  under  pretence 
that  the  services  of  a  blacksmith  were  required 
for  his  horse;  and  during  his  temporary 
absence  met  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance to  whom  he  confided  his  critical  situa- 
tion, and  requested  him  to  mount,  as  it  were, 
guard  over  the  tavern,  and  if  any  person 
who  knew  him  should  approach,  to  prevent 
them  calling  him  by  any  other  than  his 
nam  de  guerre.  His  friend  obeyed,  and  leam- 
ini:^  Stewart's  determination  to  dare  ever}-- 
thinn^,  and  to  follow  Murrei  until  ho  was 
f»atistied  of  his  true  designs,  he  provided  him 
\\\i\\  arms  of  defense,  of  which  Stewart  was 
ill  ^reat  need. 

Three  times  after  this  did  Stewart  com- 
municate to  persons  upon  the  road  something 
of  the  character  of  his  companion,  and  of  tlie 
d(*sj)erate  enterprise  which  he  was  pursuing. 

Tlie  travellers  at  length  reached  the 
Mississippi,  op}»osite  the  mouth  of  Old  River, 
and  crossed  in  a  miserable  canoe,  during  a 
\-iol<.'nt  tempest — having  left  their  hoi"ses 
upon  the  eastern  side.  After  landing  upon  the 
Arkansas  shore,  they  proceeded  some  distance 
through  a  dense  canebrake,  crossed  three 
streams  of  water,  and  at  length  stood  upon 
the  shores  of  a  lake,  in  the  centre  of  which 
a  HTiall  island  was  seen. 

'luis  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Grand 


Council, — a  fitting  place,  truly,  for  a  congrei 
of  murderers; — a  spot  shunned  by  man 
unknown  save  by  the  wild  beasts  who  chos 
it  for  their  home.  The  rattle-snake  andmoc 
casin,  less  venomous  than  the  human  tiger 
who  herded  there,  crawled  under  the  primeva 
and  miasma-fed  drapery  that  shrouded  tb 
deadly  cypress,  the  oiSj  tree  that  daimec 
the  soil  for  its  own. 

Upon  the  island,  Stewart  £>vnd  a  nnmba 
of  the  villains,  and  also  the  missing  ncgroa 
of  Mr.  Henning.  The  Grand  CouncOy  a 
rather  their  representatives,  had  met  to  eoB- 
coct  plans  for  various  ne&ribus  enterprise^ 
and  among  them  the  wholesale  robbery  d 
the  Negroes  of  Mr.  Henderson,  an  absent 
planter,  by  his  overseer.  Stewart,  now  reg- 
ularly inducted  into  their  plana,  secretin 
and  signs,  being  entirely  satisfied  with  re- 
gard to  the  plans  of  Murrei,  became  nat- 
urally desirous  to  escape ;  and  under  tlw 
pretense  of  having  left,  by  mistake,  saub 
valuable  papers  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Enria, 
obtained  leave  of  the  chief  to  return  tbere 
upon  the  condition  that  he  would  await  hia 
arrival  before  departing  iot  home. 

The  Mr.  Erwin  to  whose  house  Stewart 
returned,  was  one  to  whom  he  had  conjSded 
something  of  his  hazardous  enterprise  and 
of  Murrel's  character.  Besides  &wiD,  he 
had  also  informed  two  other  persons  upon 
the  road,  and  all  of  them  entered  fully  into 
his  plan.  One,  a  Mr.  Haynes,  promised,  in 
case  of  any  emergency,  or  of  his  not  return- 
ing at  the  appointed  time,  to  raise  a  eoiii- 
pany  of  fifty  armed  men  at  half  an  hou^ 
notice,  and  take  the  field  to  capture  Muird, 
and  such  of  his  gang  as  he  might  find. 

With  Erwin,  Murrei  had  contracted  to 
deliver  three  negroes  at  a  certain  price,  and 
Stewart  had,  before  crossing  the  river, 
arranged  with  his  host  to  lead  the  pirate  ou 
to  the  completion  of  the  contract,  and  hare 
him  arrested  after  the  slaves  had  been  re- 
ceived and  paid  for. 

We  have  thus  far  related  the  train  ol 
events  which  led  to  Murrel's  capture,  tersely 
and  drily,  in  fact,  epitomiidng  the  testimony 
in  the  case ;  but  before  arriving  at  the  crisis, 
let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  peculiariy 
dangerous  and  extraordinary  position  id 
which  Stewart  was  placed. 

He  had  embarked  upon  the  enterprise 
with  the  sole  intention  of  recovering  tlie  ne* 
groes  of  his  friend,  and  brinring  the  thief  to 
justice ;  but  in  pursuit  (^  his  design,  h«d 
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»d  the  curtain  of  an  arcanum  of  crime 
ightiul  as  it  was  unexpected. 
.t  first  be  probably  supposed  Murrel  to 
"aporing  witb  regard  to  Iiis  power,  to 
number  of  bis  clan,  and  the  borrid  ex- 
of  his  plans ;  but  wben,  as  be  proceeded 
the  details  of  bis  plot,  giving  name 
'  naine  of  persons  well  known  in  tbe 
munity,  and  many  of  tbem  in  offices  of 
BT  and  trust,  and  wben  be  exbibited  to 
proof  that  be  bad  already  commenced 
ituitions  witb  some  of  tbe  prominent 
litioiuflts  in  tbe  Xortb,  to  obtain  their 
itenance  and  assistance,  be  became  con- 
ad  of  tbe  frightful  reality  of  Murrers 
snents.* 


Vmrel  stated  that^  with  great  difficulty,  he 
■oeeeedod  in  opening  a  conrespondence  with 
OBLEBRATED  ENGLISH  LECTURER 
;0  WAS  AT  THAT  TIME  ADVOCATING 
B  CAUSE  OF  ABOLITION  IN  THE 
XTERN  STATES.  We  rive  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  have  been  reoeiTed  from  him  upon  the 
ceL  The  oorreflpondence  was  conducted 
n^  a  special  agent,  being  of  a  too  imminently 
genxia  character  to  be  trusted  to  the  mail : — 

Boarox,  liarch  18th,  1884. 

^  Dbab  Sir,— Your  &yor  of  the  4th  has 
B  to  hand,  and  its  contents  haye  been  carefully 
wed.  I  thmk  vou  can  count  upon  the  aid 
demand  with  tolerable  certainty  oy  the  time 
Btme.  I  approve  of  your  armngcmentB,  and 
peieeive  abundant  jufitificati<in  for  your  views. 
<1  flw  blacks  effect  agencrol  concert  of  action 
(ftik  their  tyrants,  and  let  loose  the  arm  of 
r^Klioo  among  tlu*m  and  tlioir  property,  so 
Ihs  judgment  of  God  might  be  vi^ioly  seen 
ttik  it  would  riNirh  the  flinty  lienrt  of  the 
ttl  We  can  do  murh  at  the  East,  by  working 
ba  sympathy  of  the  people ;  but  when  we  . 
«M<nte  with  a  Southern  tvmnt,  he  counts  the  ' 
c^  his  annual  income,  and  hauf>:litily  hurls  it 
^  teeth,  and  tells  us  tliat  the  Old  and  New 
feawnts  both  tearli  tlint  slavery  is  right  We 
teach  the  tyrant  in  anothiT  way.  Him  in- 
ks must  be  afllbcted  b<>f<>ro  he  will  ntpcnt. 
«Hi  prepare  the  feelings  of  most  of  tlie 
^crn  and  Eastern  people  for  the  final  consum- 
^  of  the  great  work,  by  lectiving.     Interest 

*  great  cement  that  bincis  the  fow  Northerners 
Wn  fliendly  to  S«Hithem  tyrants ;  and  if  their 

•  with  an  the  mtTcluuidise  in   the  cou»tr\', , 
destroyed,  and  thoir  YmiiIcs  phmdored  of  all  j 

jMeie,  thousands  of  East4«m  «'ii|)it]iliKts  would 
great  loss,  and  would  heiic«*forth  consider  a 
«ouatry  an  nnsafu  place  to  iimke  iiiv(*stinents, 
IwuMnds  would  Usuve  the  countr}'.  This 
of  affiiin  would  naturally  diminiiUi  the  value 
^  property,  and  di^tnut  eT<»n  the  tyrant  with 
ikUcy  of  slavery,  while  tlut  country  would  be 
bi  a  state  of  aiiiirrhy  and  p>verty.  Their 
^g  imtitutifliis  and  credit  sunk  into  "disrepute 


The  imininent  peril  which  Stewart  incurn-il 
by  this  dlHCovery  cannot,  we  Uiiiik,  bo  proi)- 
erly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  a  densely-populatod  tx>untry, 
one  where  a  man  is  comparatively  free  fwm 
the  danger  of  assassination,  and  whore  such 
a  clue  as  Stewart  now  possessed  would  In) 
followed  up  by  an  active  band  of  drillod 
police,  hied  on  by  efficient  magistrates,  and 
a  powerful  and  independent  press. 

Imagine  the  situation  of  our  hero,  com- 
pelled, if  he  would  sustain  the  part  of  a  true- 
hearted,  honest  man,  to  enter  the  field  of 
battle  alone,  and  single-handed,  against  a 
host  of  known,  and  perhaps  tliousands  of 
secret  enemies,  to  contend  against  them  at 
a  sacrifice  of  money,  time,  probably  reputa- 
tion, and  life  itself  and  all  to  pre8er\'e  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  those  who,  he  must 
have  known,  would  never  appreciate  the 
sacrifice,  and  who  would,  and  did,  bi'Iiove 
that  his  knowledge  was  only  derived  from 
his  guilty  connection  with  tlio  ]nratc8,  and 
his  betrayal  of  their  plot  but  stimulated  by 
the  hoj)o  of  great  reward. 

Many  men  of  passing  honesty,  situated  ua 
he  was,  would,  with  tlie  fear  of  death  before 
their  eyes,  liave  enrolled  themselves  in  the  d*^ 
vilish  service.  Most  men  would  have  consult- 
ed their  safety  in  flight,  and  kept  the  frightful 

with  the  ctmimercial  world,  it  would  be  an  eaj>y 
matter  to  effect  the  total  abolition  of  slaverv. 

Dosperute  causes  require  des]x>rate  renie<lies. 

Ana  suppo!<e  the  blacks  elKmld  refutH*  to  M*r>'e 
the  tyrants  any  longer,  what  right  would  the  (rcn- 
oral  Oovemment  liave  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  disputes  of  a  State  respecting  her  State 
laws  i  Tlie  blacks  would  not  be  rebelling  oguiiwt 
tlie  General  Oovemment,  neitlK>r  would  tliey  be 
invaders — but  Americans,  and  citizens  of  a  Stat«) 
refusing  obedience  to  a  State  law  and  p<»w«r 
that  are.  before  God,  utterly  null  and  void,  Ix'iiig 
an  audacious  usurpation  of  His  Divine  prttrngntive, 
a  daring  infringement  on  the  law  of  nature,  uiul  a 
presumptuous  transgrewion  of  the  holy  ctnnniand- 
ment^  which  should  be  ahrogate<l  by  the  Cliris- 
tion  world.  Would  not  the  General  GoTemiiiont 
have  more  right  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  tlie  in- 
jurwl  and  opprejtsed  tluui  tliat  of  the  tyrants  arid 
oppressors  f  Tlie  United  States'  tnMms  woulrl 
\n}  finely  employed  in  the  Southern  plantations, 
foreing  obeflience  to  the  unjust  laws  of  u  ft:w 
tyrants  and  man-stealers. 

Tlie  S*iuthi'ni«Ts  are  gn»nt  mm  for  Siafe  riffhU, 
and  in  a  case  like  the  above,  wc  would  give  them 
on  opportunity  to  exoreiw  tlieir  s<iviTeigii  fuiw- 
tions.  Make  slavery  unpopular  among  the  p(><»]ile 
of  the  United  StatV^  and  Southern  tyrants  will 
find  a  poor  comforter  in  thcGcncral  Government. 

•  •  •  • 
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secret  to  themselves.  Not  one  in  a  million 
would  have  acted  with  the  energy,  fearless- 
ness of  life,  and  stern  determination  of 
purpose,  of  Virgil  Stewart. 

To  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative. 
Upon  arriving  at  Erwin's,  Stewart  informed 
him,  as  far  as  he  dared,  of  his  momentous 
discoveries,  and  warned  him  to  observe 
great  caution  in  the  conducting  of  his  plot 
for  Murrel's  capture. 

On  the  next  day  Murrel  arrived,  and  on 
the  Succeeding,  left  with  Stewart  for  home. 
They  pursued  the  same  road  over  which 
they  had  ah^ady  travelled,  and  parted  near 
the  village  of  Wesley;  Murrel  hastening 
home,  and  Stewart  turning  off  upon  a  by- 
road, until  the  former  should  have  had  suf- 
ficient time  to  have  passed  through  the 
villapje,  and  then  hastened  to  enter  it,  and 
to  visit  the  person  who  had  assisted  him 
when  he  had  before  passed  through  on  his 
eventful  journey.  On  the  next  night  he 
arrived  at  Henning's  house,  and  there  he 
related  some  part  of  his  extraordinary  ad- 
ventures. 

Before  Stewart,  &tigued  and  worn  both 
in  body  and  mind  as  he  was,  had  arisen, 
Henninnr  had  summoned  a  number  of  his 
neijrhbors  to  consult  with  them.  But  one 
opinion  prevailed ;  that  it  was  necessary  to 
collect  a  sufficient  force  and  arrest  Murrel. 
Stewart  was  somewhat  indignant  at  Hen- 
ning's proceedings,  and  remonstrated  against 
^vhat  he  deemed  a  too  precipitate  course ; 
but  in  vain.  Murrel  was  arrested  by  an 
officer  Avith  a  numerous  posse  of  armed  men, 
on  the  same  night.  Even  whi  e  upon  the 
i*oute  to  the  jail,  some  of  his  followers  must 
have  succeeded  in  mixing  with  the  guard, 
for  tho.  bands  which  secured  him  were  cut ; 
a  pistol  was  fired  from  a  piece  of  woods  at 
Rtowai-t,  and  the  ball  cut  his  bridle-rein  in 
two.  As  soon  as  Murrel  was  incarcerated, 
Stewai-t  and  young  Henning  set  out  to 
obtain  testimony,  and  the  villain  himself 
])rei)arod,  if  passible,  to  defeat  them.  News 
of  his  capture  had  been  sent  through  the 
entire  clan,  and  they  were  all  up  and  on  the 
move,  as  spiteful,  determined,  «ind  ready  for 
mischief,  as  the  disturbed  denizens  of  a 
homof  s  nest. 

It  is  a  miracle  that  Stewart  escaped  from 
assassination.  He  was  surrounded  by  un- 
known dangers ;  men  whom  h«  deemed  his 
friends — even  two  persons  in  whose  hands  he 
had  intrusted  his  property,  and  with  one  of 


whom  he  lived — ^proved  afterwards  to  have 
been  of  the  number  of  the  Land  Pirates. 

His  every  step  was  dogged;  his  house 
was  watched  at  night ;  an  attempt  was  made 
to  enter  his  room,  and  murder  him  in  bed, 
which  was  frustrated  by  his  watchfulness ; 
for,  discovering  that  there  were  pereons 
prowling  about  his  house,  he  remained  at 
the  \^indow,  and  shot  a  man  as  he  was  about 
entering  it  At  last,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  poison  him  at  the  house  where  he  boarded, 
and  from  which  he  was  saved  by  his  having 
most  providentially  discovered  the  true  char- 
acter and  designs  of  the  host  and  hostesB. 

This  discovery  was  in  keeping  with  Ins 
other  wonderful  adventures.  ^^  met  one 
of  the  gang  who  did  not  know  him,  and  - 
suspecting  who  the  man  might  be,  tried  p 
him  with  the  robber-sign,  and  lound  his  L 
suspicions  verified.  From  him,  Stewart  g 
learned  the  intended  rcscne  of  Murrel ;  his  f 
plan  to  have  him  (Stewart)  arrested  for  \ 
counterfeiting,  and  the  different  preparatioDS  \ 
for  defense  if  brought  to  trial.* 

*  The  foUowiDg  papers  were  found  upon  Mur- 
rel's person  previous  to  his  trial ;  whether  they  * 
were  the  rough  drafts  of  his  schema  agaioet  ' 
Stewart,  or  whether  he  had  prepared  them,  bat  - 
had  no  opportunity  to  transnut  tnem  to  the  right  ' 
parties,  we  know  not  :— 

CXKTIFICATE. 

This  day  perionatty  app>eared  before  us,  A&, 
Jehu  Barney,  Jaraos  TucKer,  Thomas  Dark.  Wil- 
liam Loyd,  cSmx,  who  being  sworn  in  due  form  of 
law,  do  depose  and  say  tliat  thfy  were  present, 
and  saw  Stewart,  of  Yellow  Busha,  oo  the  evenmg 
of  the  first  day  of  Febniary  last,  in  company  with 
John  Murrel,  at  the  house  of  Jehu  Barney,  orer 
the  Mississippi  river ;  and  that  he,  the  said  Stevart, 
informed  us  that  he  was  in  pur9%iit  of  John  Mur- 
rel, for  stealing  two  negro  men  from  preacher 
Henning,  and  his  son  Richard,  in  Madisoo  county, 
near  Denmark ;  and  that  he  had  told  Muirel  his 
name  was  Hues,  and  he  wished  ub  to  call  him  Hues 
in  Murrel's  hearing.    We  also  recollect  to  have 
heard  him,  the  said  Stewart,  say  distmctly  that  A# 
•was  to  get  Jive  hundred  dollars  far  finding  taid 
negroes  and  causinq  said  Murrel  to  be  eonvicUd 
for  stealing  them.    Said  Stewart  did  not  say  who 
was  to  give  him  this  reward,  but  he  stated  tliat  he 
held  tlie  obligation  of  several  rich  men  for  that 
amount  ( Signed)  . 

The  above  is  a  topy  given  to  me  by  one  vbo 
heard  him  make  tlie  admiAsioo  therein  contained 
in  your  presence.     You  will  therefore  please  seod 
me  the  names  of  all  that  Ml  testify  to  these  ftft^ 
in  writing,  and  also  send  me  the  names  of  all 
every  man  that  will  certify  these  witnesses  to 
men  of  truth.  J.  Mubbu- 

P.  S.  But  above  all  things^  arrest  him  (the 
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Murrel  escaped,  fled,  was  finally  traced 
to  Florence,  Ala.,  recaptured  and  taken 
back  to  Madison. 

lie  did  not  then  by  any  means  despair, 
and  having  engaged  one  of  the  most  skil- 
ful lawyers  in  tlie  State,  and  himself  pre- 
pared a  vast  amount  of  suborned  testimony, 
he  hoped  to  escape  from  jastice  and  to  hx 
upon  his  enemy  the  brand  of  infamy,  llere 
again  his  calculations  were  overthrown  in  a 
manner  as  startling  to  him  and  his  friends 
as  it  was  unexpected.  Stewart  had  taken 
down  the  names  of  every  one  of  the  clan 
whom  Murrel  had  named  to  him  upon 
the  journey.  This  he  did  while  riding 
by  bn  side,  writing  them  upon  scraps  of 
paper,  or  if  impossible  then,  at  the  next 
time  that  he  had  an  opportunity.  When 
iqxm  the  stand  he  narrated,  in  a  clear  and 
eondse  manner,  the  whole  of  his  adventures, 
and  drew  from  his  pocket  the  very  scraps  of 
paper  upon  which  were  written  the  names 
of  the  conspirators. 


i)  for  paSBing  the  six  twenty  dollar  bilU. 
Too  will  have  to  go  out  in  Yellow  Busha,  Yellow 
Bivha  oounty,  near  the  centre,  for  him.  Un- 
doubtedly this  matter  will  be  worth  your  attention, 
te  if  it  be  one,  or  two,  or  three  hundred  doUmrs, 
the  gentleman  to  whom  he  passed  (100)  it,  can 
|jitsaeut  it  before  a  magiHtnito  and  toko  a  judg- 
ment for  the  amount,  and  his  provision  store,  Ac^ 
ia  worth  that  mudi  money.  I  shall  conclude  with 
a  daim  on  ^oa  ibr  your  strictest  attention;  my 
dirtrossed  wife  will  probably  call  on  you,  and  if 
Ab  doefl^  you  may  answer  all  her  request*  without 
Yours,  Ae^  J.  MuaaaL. 


We  lobjofai  the  certificate  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Oanrt^  coueeniing  these  papers: — 

State  of  Tsnneeteef  Madison  County. 

I  Hennr  W.  McCorry,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Ooort  of  Madisnn  county  aforesaid,  certify  that 
the  fanagdum  is  a  true  and  perfect  copy,  in  word 
nd  letter,  of  the  instrument  of  writing  filed  in  my 
0006^  and  read  in  evidence  against  John  A.  Mur- 
id,  upon  his  trial  for  negro-stoaling,  at  the  July 
iKm  of  our  said  Court,  1884. 

In  tfntimcny  of  which  I  have  hereunto  sub- 

mbed  my  name  and  aflixed  my  private  seal, 

(ttan  beii^  no  public  seal  of  office,)  at  my  office 

■I  Jackwn,  the  29th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1 835. 

[Scried]  H.  W.  McCoaar. 


There  was  a  great  confusion  in  MurrePs 
camp.  His  witness(«  walked,  one  by  one, 
quietly  out  of  the  Court-house,  until  all  the 
imjiortiuit  ones  were  amonj:^  the  missing; 
they  were  the  very  men  whoso  names  had 
just  been  read. 

Murrel's  last  hope  fell  to  the  ground ;  he 
was  convicted  of  negro-stealing,  and  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
State  Penitcntiar}'. 

Great  was  the  consternation  of  the  clan 
at  the  incarceration  of  their  leader,  and  at 
the  frustration  of  their  bloo<ly  plot. 

Many  of  the  Grand  Council,  however, 
did  not  abandon  their  design,  trasting  that 
a  story  apparently  so  incredible  as  Stewart 
had  related  would  not  be  generally  believed 
by  the  people  of  the  Southwest,  and  also 
relying  on  the  number  and  great  dissemi- 
nation of  the  clan,  wherebv  a  thousand 
tongues  would  be  engaged  in  blackening 
Stewart's  character,  and  ridiculing  his  tale. 
The  latter,  however,  determined  to  persevere 
in  despite  of  diflSculty,  danger,  and  defama- 
tion, and  in  February,  1835,  published  a 
small  pamphlet  which  contained  an  account 
of  his  adventures,  and  an  exposure  of  the  plot. 

The  time  for  the  general  rising  of  the 
negroes  had  been  originally  tlie  25th  of 
December,  1835,  which  was  selected  as 
the  Christmas  holiday,  always  a  saturnalia 
.  for  the  SouUiem  negroes,  and  they  might 
assemble  without  suspicion.  The  attention 
of  the  people,  however,  was  completely 
awakened,  the  belief  in  Stewart's  story 
general,  and  it  was  evident  to  even  the 
most  sanguine  of  the  conspirators  that  this 
time  must  be  abandoned. 

Ruel  Blake,  who  was  the  acknowledged 
chief  of  the  Mississippi  squad,  after  consult- 
ing with  his  brother  villains,  issued  his 
mandate  that  the  time  for  action  must  bo 
accelerated,  and  fixed  upon  the  4th  of  July. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Murrel  himself 
was  advised  of  this  change  of  plan,  and  that 
he  acquiesced  in  it. 

p.  p. 
{To  be  continued,) 
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THE  PREFACE. 


The  expectation  believed  to  be  generally 
entertained  by  a  large  dass  of  readers  of  the 
Review^  in  consequence  of  a  half  promise  at 
the  conclusion  of  an  article  entitled  **  Twenty 
Scmnets,  with  a^Pre&ce  and  Notes,'^  publish- 
ed in  the  first  number  of  the  second  volume, 
(new  series,) — which  half  promise,  or  hint, 
stated  that  ^  should  the  writer  be  foimd  to 
have  contributed  to  the  rational  enjoyment 
of  his  readers,  it  was  not  impossible  but  that 
he  might  be  encouraged  to  further  efforts 
thereafter,'' — has  led  to  the  collection  and 
digestion  of  a  similar  series  of  Poems,  of  an 
equal  number,  and,  it  is  hoped,  not  inferior 
in  point  of  quality.  This  series  it  is  now  the 
writer's  purpose  to  introduce  to  the  attention 
of  the  candid  reader,  through  a  few  brief 
proleptical  observations. 

Poetry  has,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  been 
held  in  high  esteem  among  the  most  civilized 
and  intelligent  races  of  mankind.  In  rude 
and  barbarous  nations  it  forms  the  vehicle 
in  which  the  events  of  history,  extraordinary 
occurrences  in  the  material  \miverse,  and  the 
achievements  of  heroes  on  the  field  of  battle, 
are  transmitted  down  the  highway  of  time. 
As  nations  progress  in  refinement  and 
emerge  from  the  darkness  of  the  earlier  peri- 
ods. Poetry  begins  to  be  cultivated,  along 
with  the  other  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Belles 
LettreSj  for  its  capability  of  improving  the 
mind,  by  invigorating  the  intellectual  powers 
and  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  perceptive 
faculties.  Thus  we  find,  that  in  every  phase 
of  the  progressive  development  of  the  human 
species,  this  art,  however  much  it  may  be 
derided  by  some,  and  looked  upon  as  a  ne- 
cessary evil  by  others,  is  always  cultivated 
with  more  or  less  ability  and  success  by  a 
numerous  portion  of  each  generation. 

In  our  own  fortunate  and  happy  country, 
how  numerous  have  been  the  aspirants  for 
success  in  Poetry !    Young  as  we  still  are 


in  point  of  time,  compared  with  H 
of  the  Old  World,  our  periodical  p 
witness  that  the  ambition  for  ezc 
this  department  of  writing  is  no  k 
lent  among  the  Upspringing  tha 
the  Downtrodden  millions.  Con 
bibUotheca  be  compiled  of  the  nai 
who,  since  the  era  of  the  DeclaraH 
Independence,  have  essayed  poeti 
lence,  with  the  titles  of  ^eir  prod 
is  probable  the  work  would  exceed 
a  volume  of  the  quarto  edition  of 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Languag 

And  particularly,  as  the  writer  1 
sion  to  remark  in  the  preface  to  t 
ding  article,  to  which  allusion  lu 
been  made,  has  this  tendency  tc 
composition  manifested  itself  in  the 
of  the  Sonnet.  The  question  here 
presents  itself  to  the  mind,  \Miy  a] 
particular  form,  inasmuch  a^  it  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  ung 
our  tongue,  have  been  so  const 
might  almost  say  so  universally,  ac 
our  youthful  bards  ?  Why  should 
ding  inspiration  of  our  young  ge 
cramped  into  a  shape  to  which  c 
of  our  greatest  masters  of  ideas, 
and  words  have  been  able  to 
Admitting  the  fiEict  to  be  as  stat 
none  can  controvert,  let  us  endeav< 
to  offer  a  solution  of  these  interrog 

Two  causes  present  themselves  f 
the  writer's  apprehension,  either 
separately,   or    both    conjointly, 
deemed  to  have  been  instrumenti 
ducing  the  admitted  result. 

1st.  The  constant  disposition  n 
by  our  young  writers,  who  contempl 
poets,  to  produce  sonnets,  may  ha 
in  a  majority  of  cases  from  that  ns 
pardonable  vanity  of  youth  which 
to  ape  the  dignity  of  manliood. 
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day  on  which  the  boy^s  lower  extremities  are 
first  invested  with  separate  clothing,  or  even 
ante  nor  to  tliat^  the  time  when,  with  those 
extremities  inserted  into  the  paternal  galigas- 
kins,  the  **  par\'us  lulus,"  as  Maro  hath  it, 

"  Sequiturquc  patrem  non  passibus  (equiB," 

IS  rememWred  as  one  of  the  happiest  peri- 
ods of  existence.  AVhy  may  not  the  great 
proportion  of  sonnets  be  mainly  or  to  a  great 
extent  attributable  to  a  corresponding  ambi- 
tion in  our  infant  poi'tf^  to  a<^ume  the  habil- 
iments, mid  walk  in  Uio  shoes,  of  the  fathers 
of  the  art  l 

2dly.  The  constant  predilection  for  son- 
nets in  preference  to  easier  forms  of  verse, 
manifested  by  our  youthful  poets,  may  have 
arisen,  wholly  or  in  a  measure,  fix)m  there 
being  a  constant  demand  with  the  public  for 
that  particular  kind  of  composition,  creating 
of  necessity  a  corres])ondiug  constant  supply. 
This  was  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by  the 
writer,  in  the  j)refaco  referred  to  above,  and 
IB  still,  after  mature  consideration,  the  one 
which  he  is  most  inclined  to  &vor.  For 
were  it  not  that  there  existed  such  a  demand, 
the  market  would  have  long  ago  been  over- 
stocked with  pieces  of  this  description  ;  wri- 
ters, too,  however  childishly  enthasiastic  in 
their  desire  to  imitate  the  strength  of  mature 
eultivation,  would  have  ceased  to  publish 
what  was  n*ceived  witli  neglect.  Even  those 
amateurs  who  do  not  subsii^t  by  liteniry 
hbor,  and  only  vnc'ito  from  an  irrepressible 
desire  of  approbsition,  or  as  an  agreeable 
musenieut  (tor,  stninge  as  it  may  a])])ear, 
there  are  such) — even  those,  it  mast  be 
omned,  would  have  ri'frained  from  writing 
what  had  not  jwwer  to  attract  readers.  Some, 
it  is  true,  are  so  obstinately  blind  that  they 
will  go  on  writing  and  printing,  looking  fur 
their  reward  to  a  siHrret  self-a]>]>rubation,  and 
thus  passing  life  in  a  pleasing  dream  ;  pre- 
fairing  the  fljittcring  shadow  to  the  candid 
reality.  But  the  proj^ortion  of  such  cannot 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  account  for  tlio  im- 
tnense  annual  ])roduction  in  the  sonnet  line, 
dKmgh  it  may  to  a  degree  ex])lain  the  aston- 
ahing  diversity  appantnt  in  the  quidity  of 
he  manufactured  article. 

No !  The  more  the  subject  is  subjected  to 
laiefiil  coa'tidt 'ration,  the  more  conclusively 
loea  the  conviction  force  itself  u]N)n  the 
uind  tliat  tlu-rc  iuis  existed,  and  still  does 
isdst^  an  active  demand  for  *' short  |>oems  of 
9urteeu  lines,  of  which,^'  to  follow  L)r.  John- 
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son's  remarkably  satisfactory  definition,  ^  the 
rh}ines  are  adjusted  by  a  particular  rule,^^ 
The  dictionary  adds  for  our  information  : — 
**  It  has  not  been  used  by  any  num  of  emi- 
nence since  Milton,'' — an  assertion  which, 
however  true  it  may  have  been  two  thirds  of 
a  century  ago,  is  one  which  few  at  the  pres- 
ent day  will  not  coincide  i^ith  the  present 
writer  in  considering  much  too  broad  to  be 
applied  in  our  time  without  qualification, 
llus  remark  is  made,  however,  without  the 
intention  of  suggesting  any  persomd  refer- 
ence, either  to  tlie  author  of  these  ensuing 
sonneta,  or  any  of  his  contemi)oraries. 

Indeed,  the  author  of  these  is  where  it  can 
be  of  but  Uttle  consequence  to  him  whether 
he  was  an  eminent  man  or  not.  Much  ques- 
tion was  made  on  the  publication  of  the  for- 
mer series,  (already  three  or  four  times  alluded 
to,)  whether  the  present  writer,  whose  duty 
it  then,  as  now,  was  to  present  those  }>roduc- 
tions  to  the  reader,  with  an  appropriate  in- 
troductory and  explanatory  coumientary, 
were  or  were  not  the  author  of  tliem.  This 
may  have  been  a  compliment  to  his  powers 
of  assimilation  and  identification,  which 
enabled  him  to  assume  the  mental  character- 
istics exhibited  in  writings  of  which  he  was 
required  to  treat^-or  may  have  arisen  from 
certain  ambiguities  of  expression  into  which 
he,  through  his  anxiety  for  condenaation^  and 
in  the  heat  of  composition,  may  have  Ix'en 
unwarily  betrayed.  However  the  mistake 
may  have  arisen,  it  should  bo  corrected,  in 
justice  to  an  amiable  man,  as  well  as  in  vin- 
dication of  the  writer's  int4»grity. 

The  auUior  of  these  sonnets,  the  reader 
will  be  pained  to  learn,  is  not  living.  It  was 
the  writer's  intention  to  have  employed  som« 
distinguished  person  to  write  his  life,  in  the 
style  of  biogniphy  in  which  the  Uves  of 
]>oets  are  usually  written  in  costly  editions 
of  their  works.  But  as  most  of  those  com- 
|)etent  to  such  a  tiisk  are  engaged  in  illus- 
tRiting  bibhciil  ]>ortraiture8,  ho  has  been 
obligi'd  to  perform  it  himself^  according  to 
the  best  of  his  ])oor  ability. 

SOMK  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE 

BONNETS. 

Biogrjiphy  is  a  species  of  composition  of 
which  the  utility  c:mnot  be  questioned,  i  lad 
the  writ<*r  the  works  at  hand  to  ri'ffr  t«),  hn 
U'lieveH  he  couUl  show  that  it  has  Ik'Oii  alily 
discussed  and  defended  by  many  of  the  U>st 
writers,    Mr.  Addison,  if  his  memory  serve^ 
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hss  demonstfated  the  value  <rf  biography 
very  clearly. 

The  lived  of  literary  men  and  artiata  usu- 
ally present  less  mateiial  for  blc^raphy  than 
those  of  persons  mingling  actively  in  the 
world,  the  chief  incidents  of  them  being  only 
Uke  those  which  occurred  in  the  family  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield — "migrotioiia  from 
the  blue  bed  to  the  brown," 

As  a  general  rule,  also,  with  regard  to 
poets  especially,  whose  hearts  are  exposed, 
and  who  have  much  ado  to  preserve  privacy 
enough  around  themselves  to  retain  their 
integrity,  it  is  well  to  let  the  departed  have 
the  benefit  of  all  the  reepectability  they  have 
been  able  to  muntain  in  life.  What  good 
did  it  ever  do  the  worid  to  know  that  Cole- 
ridge took  opium,  or  that  Lamb  smoked  ! 
Opium-eating  ia  a  common  vice,  and  for 
smoking — children  smoke  in  our  midst. 

As  regards  the  subject  of  this  memtnr, 
therefore,  the  writer  knows  much  more  than 
it  would  be  proper  to  communicate.  He 
was  of  a  reserved  dispoe  ition,  and  there 
appears  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  world 
ehould  know  any  more  of  him  now  that  he 
is  out  of  the  way  than  he  choee  to  let  it 
while  he  was  here. 

As  respects  the  dates  and  inddenta  of  his 
hfe,  the  writer  has  not  deemed  them  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  inquire  into,  and  en- 
cumber these  pages  withal.  The  answer  of 
Viala  to  the  Duke,  in  the  "Tweltth  Night," 
when  he  questions  her  concerning  her  ima- 
ginary sister,  gives  all  that  is  necessary  to 
be  said  of  him  in  a  single  word  ', 

Dake,  And  what's  her  hialoiyl 
Viola.  A  b'ouk,  m^  lord. 

He  was  bom  in in  the  year  ■  — -, 

lived  in and  died  in ,  A.  D.  — — , 

in  the  th  year  of  his  age.     All  that 

remains  or  is  known  of  him  are  several 
pieces  in  verse,  and  a  number  of  sonnets, 
of  which  forty  have  now  been  collected  and 
presented  to  the  public 

It  was  intended  to  have  concluded  this 
account  of  him  with  an  estimate  of  hts  char- 
acter, and  a  parallel  between  him  and  Pope ; 
but,  on  reflection,  the  writer  has  concluded 
to  place  all  that  it  seems  necessary  to  have 
said  touching  his  pecuUarities  in  the  critical 
and  miscellaneous  remarks  to  be  intctspersed 
among  the  soimets. 

In  the  above  piece  of  Model  Biography, 
the  writer  has  endeavored  to  conform  to 


what  would  appear  the  rulee  for  writii^  the 
Uvea  of  poets,  deduced  from  a  collation,  or 
rather  a  colature,  of  the  mass  of  such  writings 
in  our  language.  As  an  illustration  of  his 
idea  he  will  take  two  hit^raphiee  that  hap- 
pen to  he  within  reach  of  his  arm.  "  The 
Life  of  Shakspeare, "  by  Mr,  Eowe,  beginneth : 

"  It  seems  to  b«  a  kind  of  respect  due  to 

the  memory  of  excellent  men,  especislly  of 
those  whom  their  wit  and  learning  have  made 
bmona,  to  deliver  aome  ai^oant  of  themselves 
u  well  as  their  works,  to  posterity.  For  Out 
reiaon,  how  fond  do  we  see  some  people  of 
discovering  any  little  personal  story  of  the 
^at  men  of  antiquity  I  thNr  families,  the 
zommon  accidents  of  thefr  lives,  and  even 
Lheir  shape,  make,  and  featureB,  have  been  the 
subject  of  critical  inquiries.  How  trifling  so- 
ever this  curiosity  m^  seem  to  be,  it  ia  cer- 
tainly ner^  Tulinm,"  &C.,  &o. 

And  yet  Mr.  Rowe's  life  is  a  very  good 
one,  and  written,  as  appears  to  the  preaent 
writer,  in  a  delightfiil  spirit  of  candor  and 
calmness,  notwithstanding  the  non  uquitur 
with  which  the  second  sentence  commences, 
and  the  curious  thinking  in  drclea  which 
characterizes  the  whole  of  the  opening  para- 
graph. 

To  an  edition  of  "Cowper,"  the  same 
in  a  notice  of  which  the  critical  judgment 
of  this  Review  was  pronounced  very  decid- 
edly, adverse  to  Harperian  orth<^raphical 
alterations,  a  Inography  of  that  eminent  poet 
is  prefixed,  commencing  thus : 

"  AmoDg  the  alterations  and  improvementa 
{/or  ihet/  are  not  alwat/i  eonvtrlible  Itrmt) 
which  the  last  century  has  introduced  into  our 
literature,  one  of  the  most  decided  alterations, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  improvemente  also, 
has  been  mode  in  the   department  of  biog- 

The  profoimd  meditativenees  apparent  in 
this  sentence,  the  nice  distinction  hit  upon 
in  the  parenthesis,  and  the  vigor  of  the 
whole  expression,  would  surest  the  inference 
that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  ita  author,  had 
found  a  model  in  a  style  which  the  present 
writer  had  deemed  peculiar  to  himselC  But 
those  who  attwn  great  excellence  in  any  art 
must  expect  to  b^old  themselves  followed 
by  troops  of  imitatoie.  The  writer  is  con- 
tent that  others  should  adopt  his  mode  of 
winning  the  meed  of  approbation,  provided 
they  permit  liim  to  remain  in  the  qoiel 
enjoyment  of  his  laurels.    Of  all  the  virtnet 
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a  Hterary  man  should  possess,  none  is  more 
important  than  that  £rame  of  mind  which 
renders  him  insensible  to  petty  annoyances. 
These  preHminary  observations  cannot  be 
more  appropriately  concluded  than  by  the 
remark  that^  should  they  be  longer  protract- 


ed, the  intelligent  reader  might  justly  com- 
plain that  he  was  debarred  from  the  pleasure 
they  had  already  led  him  to  anticipate  from 
the  sonnets.  They  are  therefore  terminated 
with  the  present  sentence. 


THE    SONNETS. 

**  The  objeet  mad  indeed  amUtian  of  the  present  eompUer  has  been  to  offer  to  the  pnblio  a  Bo»r  or  Exolish  Poitet^ 
■od&  as  oogfat  at  once  to  satisiy  indirldiuJ  enriodtjr  and  JustUy  our  national  pride."    Hazlitt. 


**  Walter  ms  smooth,  but  Dryden  taught  tojin* 
The  varying  Terse,  the  ftill  resounding  line."    Popb. 

"  'Tis  not  a  pyramid  of  marble  stone, 
Thon^  high  as  our  ambit-1-on ; 
"lis  not  a  tomb  cut  out  in  brass,  which  can 
Gire  life  to  the  ashes  of  a  man, 
Bat  Terses  only :"  Co  wlbt. 

**  I  hava  alwayi  been  of  opinion  that  virtue  sfaiks  deepest  into  the  heart  of  man  whea  it  comet  well  recommended  by 
Ilia  poweifU  charms  of  poctiy."    Sia  Bichaed  Sthlb. 

<*  An  Open  Place    Thunder  and  Lightning.  Bnter  three  Witches.''       Shaxspiaei. 


I. 

Aa  when  from  nnknown  depths  in  empty  IMtce, 
Bcgloas  aboTC  the  starry  floor  of  hearen, 
Btfood  the  Bear,  the  Bull,  the  Sisters  seren, 
JtteUra  comet,  in  his  rapid  race, 
TOndies  at  last  the  tu  crystalline  sphere 
Wharein  Ulte  gem  of  chrysolite  is  set 
Saturn  or  Uersohel ;  hardiT  seen  as  yet 
Ikcuugh  Tuscan  tube,  and  though  the  air  be  clear, 
Ifaniy  or  Pierce  all  night  supine^  lying, 
No  tail  eapy,  nor  aught  but  thin  bright  spot, 
And  oona  else  care  if  aught  they  spy  or  not— 
80  when  the  SoimaTsn,  from  hearen  down  flying , 
Diaggkig  the  Muses  ntaie,  the  sl^  has  cleft, 
1  leaned  may  see  he  has  ^  a  hm  more  left.* 


t» 


The  design  of  this  sonnet  was  apparently 
to  introduce  to  the  reader  the  series  of  which 
it  forms  the  commencement  The  poet's 
comparison  of  himself  to  a  comet,  may  seem 
at  first  view  less  appropriate  than  it  would 
have  been  had  he  desired  to  present  himself 
M  the  author  of  a  tale ;  but  when  the  re- 
•emblaoce  occasioned  by  the  great  eccen- 
tricitj  of  the  orbits  of  comets  is  considered, 
its  appositeness  will  be  at  once  perceived. 
As  comets  make  their  appearance  in  the 
Tisible  heavens  only  at  long  intervals,  so,  the 
poet  would  say,  it  is  with  himself,  who  now 
after  two  years'  absence  again  appears  in  the 
celestial  r^on  of  song. 

The  '*ci78talline  sphere '^  mentioned  is 
probably  the  same  alluded  to  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost  f ' — 

**  They  pass  the  planets  seven,  and  pass  the  flx*d, 
And  that  enutaliine  »mker»  whose  balance  weighs 
The  tvcpldaUm  talk'd,"  &o. 

The  epithet  "supinely"  is  used  in  con- 
i^^ction  with  the  names  of  two  of  our  most 
^Ktinguished  observers,  in  consequence  of 
^  poutioa    assumed   by  astronomers  in 


making  observations  requiring  careful  and 
protracted  employment  of  the  visual  organs. 
Respecting  the  phrase  "a  few  more  left," 
it  is  deemed  sufficient  to  remark  that  it  was 
rendered  popular  in  our  principal  cities,  a 
few  years  since,  by  an  itinerant  pedlar  and 
improviser  of  doggrel  rhyme,  who  acquired 
a  brief  notoriety  as  the  "  Razor-Strop  Man." 

n. 

<<The  Poet*s"  soul  is  like  the  mighty  ocean 
Encompassing  the  spherical  huge  world. 
Where  windy  Will  and  storm  Endeavor  hurled 

Across  its  face,  excite  a  dread  commotion ; 

Where  sea-gull  Thoaght  and  petrol  Fancy  fly. 
And  Headache's  gloomy  donds  obscure  llope*s  sun. 
Especially  when  feir^ay  Dinner's  done. 

And  monstrous  whales  of  Vanity  spoat  hig^, 

And  porpus  Prudence  rolls  her  glossy  side, 
And  schools  of  alewire  Education  swim ; 

And  where,  when  Pat's  restless  surges  ride, 
Then  Labor,  dreadful  Unrest,  fierce  and  grim. 

Blowing  odd  words  from  Memory 'snooks  and  crooks. 

Throws  tons  of  kca-weed  on  the  Beach  of  Books  1 

There  is  a  peculiar  boldoess  of  personifi- 
cation manifested  in  the  above,  which  is  so 
much  at  variance  with  our  Bard*s  general 
unomamented  melody,  that  the  conviction 
forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  either  that  this 
was  written  by  some  other  hand,  or  else  that 
it  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  its  author  to 
imitate  the  phraseology  of  another  School. 
As  regards  the  first  supposition,  the  present 
writer  cim  aver  that  there  is  no  reason, 
arising  from  chirographical  dissimilarity  or 
any  like  circumstance,  for  believing  it  to  have 
had  a  different  authorship  from  the  rest; 
moreover,  he  has  made  diligent  search,  re- 
gardless of  the  labor  required,  through  the 
writings  of  that  class  of  poets,  chiefly  trans- 
cendental, of  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  whidk 
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it  is  either  an  imitation  or  an  example,  "  ^^"JKlI?SSTl^^ 

Without   having   met  with  it,  (and  surely  no  nrures  vedatUUMl;  these  Bummer-lUes 

one  capable  of  producing  a  work  of  such  i^'^SJl^to^"?  ^^""^^^^'•^^^ 

fruitful  fancy  would  be  indifferent  respecting  jy^ 

its  paternity ;)  he  is  therefore  constrained  to  ^^a,  waawj  winter  reigns  o4  au  tbe  Und. 

the  0])inion  that  it  is  a  genuine  imitation —  The  Ught  windi  cracUe  through  the  leafleM  trees, 

r    .  V       •    X      J    J         1.     1                                     'i.  The  afar  grows  firosty  dear,  the  warm  brooks  freese, 

whether  intended  as  burlesque  or  senOUS,  it  On  the  bleak  beaches  drifts  the  dry  white  sand, 

is  difficult  to  decide,  Owinff  to   the   extrava-  And  airfiU  dark  the  solemn  sea-waves  roar. 

^  . ,                 '        «  _•!'                      -1  •  V  Now  inland  far,  irom  many  a  farm  boose  gray, 

gancies  Ot  the  manner  Ot  writing  upon  Wnicn  when  silent  erenhig  hides  the  light  of  day, 

it  is  modelled.     The  placing  the  firct  two  The  cheerful  ftreiigbt  gleams  o'«;,P«t««j  *»^_ 

,      ^?rrn^     Vk        M    f""^"o       .^  *"""   "''^  Bhowlng,  perchsnoe,  somo  low-ceUed  kitohen,  Where 

words,   *^The    Foet,      m    quotation    marks.  The  andentddmner  sings  with  menyBOiad, 

would  however  seem  U>  indicate  a  direct  T^^:^.^t^p£^^^r^ 

intention  to  ridicule  some   of  our  youthful  Great  greenings  roast  and  juicy  peaimains  red, 

./*             i^r  i.jvi.i.xj  And  monstrous  yellow  squashes  hang  o'erhead  I 

aspirants  for  poetic  fame,  who  debght  to  don,  '                   ^^ 

in  imagination,  the  robes  and  garlands  of  ^^^  «»ne8  and  objects  have  always  held 

that  ideal  Personage,  and  according  to  their  *  P^«^  among  the  admissible  themes  for 

conception  of  the  character,  to  appear  before  Pictorial  representation  and  poetical  descnp- 

the  public  in  verses  which  constitute  a  sort  **^°»  V^^J  ^^  account  of  their  natural  pich 

of  autobiographical  record  of  the  state  of  turesqueness,  and  also  because  the  character 

their  digestive  organs.  ^^  ^c  population  in  agricultural  districts  is 

marked,  in  general,  by  a  cheerful  oontented- 

ness  of  disposition,  the  contemplation  of  which 

'  yturtSJic  Jidtti!^^  is  soothing  to  the  mind.    It  is  not  an  easy 

With  imtique  words  6«ii>At.  I've  read  enough,  mattOT,  however,  to  depict,  either  by  the  use 

Too  much,  in  sooth,  of  these  poetio  mimes,  />  xi_               •^                   r    ~f                i  •  i.     i_  ii 

Who  only  care  to  make  their  pieces  look  01  the  peucii  or  pen,  a  scene  wmcli  snail 

^vlrV.'Sifer.iS^wS'pl'u^.ti.'^*  iioinu.  ?<«««?  Mect  iraih  to  natare,  and  yet  in  afl 

Go  drest  in  party-colored  verbs  and  nouns;  caSCS   leave   a  pleasurable  UnpreSSlOn    l^>0n 

Who  style  themMlres  each  one  "  The  Poet" — pah!  i.i,_    ^\^^,,„^^       "D,,*   Is^ww,   «*tA««;««/»    a*a  ♦'Ka 

How  more  than  ftiu  is  this  our  world  of  gami^~  ^^  Observer.    But  how  unernng  are  tiie 

How  much  asparagus,  how  little  salmon  I  perceptions  of  the  eye  of  Grenius,  as  mam- 

*' The  Poet" — yes,  0  yes,  why  not  ?  ha!  ha  I  r    x   j  •     xi.       -l  x  »   tt   j  xt.     _•  x 

Why,  I  (though  I  make  no  pretence  that  way)  tested  in  the  abovc  souuet  I  Had  the  picture 

Am  more  a  poet  than  such  apes  as  they.  ended  with  the  vicw  of  the  farm-house  from 

In  this,  if  the  writer  do  not  misapprehend  \  F'"*  «f  view  requiring  the  beholder  to 

the  poet,  an  intention  may  also  be  traced  Pl«ce  himself  m  the  winter  evening  outside, 

similar  to  that  which  was  observed  to  char-  !*  "l?"^^  have  been  too  cold;  but  the  poets 

acterize  the  preceding;  and  it  seems  here  instinct  gmded  him  at  once  to  the  kitchen 

to  be  more  undisguis^  and  expressed  with  ^'^^  which  by  addmg  a  gemal  warmth  to  the 

more    seriousnesT  of   honest    indignation.  «f  "f '  "^^  ?"  I"  ^^  «>°^«rt  over  the 

Yet  even  in  this  so  evidentty  satirLl  pro-  '^}'f^'  ^^  ^""^^"^  »*  °«  ^^  agreeable  than 

duction,   obserre   how  the  acrimony  and  P'otuiesque.^    .    ,     .       ,  .,    .       , 

severity  of  the  censure  is  tempered  by  a  per-  AJas !  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such  scenes 

colating  spirit  of  good  nature !    «  £edi/ht "  ?'«  becoming  every  year  more  rare !    Th» 

he  uses;  as  will  be  perceived,  as  if  to  commit  "*  «»  f^^  ?I  *^«  P'?g^«f  o<^  ^f^J^  «»^" 

the  very  fault  he  so  warmly  condemns,  and  fi  *""e<»ld  by  the   late  author   of  the 

thus  deprive  his  diatribe  of  its  sting !    And  ^^^^^  <>'  "ope  =  — 

how     beautifully    does   an    innate    modesty  "Come,brtehtimpro»cment!  onthecrofttme, 

,            ^    ^      ,            ^./,t                   •     ^  Andrule  the  siiacuiofl  world  from  ciune  to  dim«; 

peep    through    and    qualify    the    conscious  Thy  handmaid  arta  ahall  vitxj  wild  explotc, 

pride  of  superiority  in  the  parenthesis  in  the  '^^^^l^.^^^^X^ X^^^^' 

penultimate   Une — ^^  though  I  make  no  pre-  And  the  dread  Indian  chaunts  a  dismal  song/'  &c 

tence  that  way^ — Can  an3rthing  be  finer  The  only  tigers  now  found  on  the  shores 

than  this  ?  of  Erie  are  not  native  denizens  of  her  forests, 

The  moral  of  this  sonnet  reminds  us  for-  but  isolated  specimens,  bom  in  cages  or  ira- 

cibly  of  some  expressions  put  into  the  mouth  ported  from  distant  chmc^  to  gratify  a  laud- 

of  one  of  the  principal  personages  in  Shak-  able  curiosity — such  is  their  present  rarity ; 

epoare's  play  of  "Love's  Labor  Lost"  There  is  and  the  copper  hue  of  the  aboriginal  Indian 

certainly  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  senti-  (no  longer  "  dread ")  is  rapidly  fading  into 

ment : —  the  feimess  of  the  Saxon,  Gallic  and  Celtic 
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What  iniiy  not  be  anticipated  from 
ure,  as  long  as  "  improvement  **  con- 
to  be  a  passenger  in  the  same  car 
ime  I     What,  indeed  I 

V. 

'OQ  ne'er  Men  that  poor  erased  man  who  walkf 

f,  in  fluled  dothei,  around  our  streets  ? 

ikes  no  heed  of  an  j  whom  he  meets ; 

armore  he  waTes  his  hand  and  talks, 

na  to  talk,  for  none  can  understand 

1  'tis  he  says,  or  why  be  hcckons  so, 

I  ootstretehed  arm,  impatient,  to  and  tto^ 

I  entreaty,  now  in  high  command, 

rcMing  earnestly  the  amhient  air  :"-• 

uce  he  is  a  poet,  one  whose  eye 

nnrriad  living  spirits  hovering  there, 

Xf  s  fields  that  our  world  ovcrUe, 

tt  meti  are  manly,  maidens  true  as  fkir, 

I  wKh  them  holds  ever  converse  hi^^. 

I  sonnet  appears  to  the  writer  to  re- 
10  comment  8uch  individuals  as  the 
scribed  may  bo  met  with  in  the  streets 
7  populous  city,  and  the  supposition 
hey  are  poets,  though  admissible,  is 
\j  more  fancif\il  than  correct. 

VI. 
e  your  steak-*no,  first  I  g^uess  yoa  huy 
teak— then  take  it,  pound  it  well ;  then  cut 
in  pieces  small  aiv-Hhimbles.    But 
•e  things  perplex  one  (  Really  1 
er  bom  to  be  a  cook)  before 
itting,  have  some  dough,  n't  dough,  I  mean, 
Jie  a  bowl  well  greased  ii^de,  but  clean, 
le,)  and  Une  therewith,  within  and  o'er, 
th  steak,  pork,  sav*ry  herbs,  and  things 
lake  good  gravy.    Y\X  a  plate  on  top. 
In  cloth  and  boil  without  a  stop 
ITS.      You'll  have  a  BiarsTKAK  puddiho  kings 
llsh ;  Vic.  I'm  pure  muse  love  to  eat. 
w  Ruth  Pinch  f     She  told  me  this  receipt. 

hose  who  object  to  the  cultivation  of 
ises  on  the  ground  that  such  cultiva- 
unproductive  of  any  practical  utility^ 
8t  has  in  the  above  offered  an  irref- 
5  reply.  With  a  severe  directness  of 
,  and  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  dif- 
3  of  laiigiiiigc  inseparable  from  the 
,  he  has  sliowii  hero  that  the  highest 
lay  Ixx  aj)j)lied  to  tlie  decoration  of 
s  admitting  in  thoinaelves  little  adorn- 
and  who  shall  say  what  were  his 
s  while  penning  the  alx)ve  hnes  ?  Who 
escrilKj  the  rapture  which  must  have 
d  his  cheek  and  throbln^d  in  his 
as  he  finally  overcame  the  perplexity 
C'sses  to  have  exp<»rienced  in  the  in- 
\  of  his  design  ?  Standing,  as  he  did, 
threshold  of  a  new  d<»partment  of  art — 
rtment  combining  the  utmost  boldness 
le  extromcj^t  simplicity ;  bending  the 
i  powers  to  the  sernce  of  a  necessity 
m  to  universal  humanity ;  supplying, 
cord,  a  variety  of  food  for  the  body 
^,  through  an  intellectual  repast,  the 
,  the   most  affecting,  and  tne  meet 


nourishing  conceivaVle — can  we  suppose 
that  no  consciousness  of  the  dawn  of  his 
coming  immortality  shed  its  rays  into  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  spirit  ? 

vn. 

Between  the  boughs  of  these  rich-blooming  tre«S| 
Within  yon  orchard's  grassy  winding  gUdcs, 
I  caught  but  now  a  glimpse  of  whiteigowned  nuids— 
See^^yonder  where  the  gentle  south-west  breese 
Spreads  wavy  shadows  o'er  the  sward,  they're  dandng, 
Young  oountiy  lads  and  girlt  vrith  golden  hair ; 
Many  a  heart  is  ttte  and  happy  there, 
Bfany  an  eye  with  Ufb  and  love  Is  glanelng. 
And  hark*'!  can  their  silver  voices  hear. 
Alas,  I  have  no  irmpathy  with  i^adness ; 
Gay  scenes  like  these  but  fill  my  soul  vrith  sadness, 
For  when  I  feel  how  soon  has  come  the  sere 
And  yeUow  leaf,  how  (kte  my  life  ttas  curst — 
0  God !  it  seems  as  though  my  heart  would  burst  ( 

And  who  that  passes  from  the  previous 
sonnet  to  this,  in  which  we  have,  almost  a» 
visible  as  if  depicted  with  the  pencil,  a  dis^ 
tant  view  of  a  pic-nic  party  in  summer,  can 
question  the  versatihty  of  the  genius  which 
produced  them  or  hesitate  to  award  it  the 
mead  of  unrestricted  approbation  ?  Truly, 
in  his  choice  of  subjects,  our  poet  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  motto  of  the  ancient 
classic  poet  •/— 

**  Hom»  §%WL,  St  nikU  tiimtwm  a  ms  JkvsMama  Pl%t»  t" 

What  gave  rise  to  the  depression  of 
spirit  which  appears  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
above,  or  whether  it  were  not  wholly  imagi- 
nary, there  would  be  little  profit  in  endea- 
voring to  ascertain.  We  all  have  our 
troubles,  and  of  those  most  likely  to  afflict 
individuals  of  a  contemplative  and  poetic 
temperament,  pecuniary  difficulties  are  by 
no  means  the  least  prominent 

vin. 

What  signifies  the  life  of  man,  an'  twere 

Na  for  the  lasses  0  f    Not  m  nch,  yet  Ktm 
Two  cascii  I'll  in  this  smooth  rhyme  give,  whers 

The  love  of  lasses  operated  ill. 
My  old  soft-hearted  friend !  yon  know  too  lata, 

That  marriage  is  a  mirage,  an  illusion ; 
Tour  lass,  alas,  turns  out  no  pleasent  mate. 

You've  found  the  ftrion  few  shun  a  ronfasloa. 
And  you,  my  croppy-headed  boy,  whom  now 

I  see,  with  cautions  glance  and  fbotstop  qidck, 
Approaching  yonder  barrel's  bungholc— How 

Mistaken  you  will  be.    Just  siuell  your  stick 
Bcfnri!  ynu  draw't  across  your  face.    Why,  tkoTf 

I  told  you  so.    'Taint  latge*  ;  it  is  tab  ! 

Tliere  is  here  displayed  an  ingenuity  of 
construction  which  shows  how  well  our  poet 
knew  how  to  "  build  the  lofty  rime."  The 
most  extraordinaiy  forms  of  expression  are 
wrought  into  the  very  substance  of  the 
whole,  with  an  apparent  ease  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  pronounce  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous. And  now  Martin  Luther,  had  he  hved 
in  our  time  and  among  us,  supposing  his 
taste  to  have  been  such  as  it  was,  would 
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have  &dmifed  tbu  perfect  master;  tA  the 
common  vernacular  t 


"  Down  the  deep  witm,  Ihon  ut  rinVtoJ  IM, 

fl»h  AtmleH  •tnugl«  fiMblrr  thbi  tha  lut ; 

Thj  fu-t  Ihaugh  AiU  aptumed  tawudi  the  dif , 


Let  U9  turn  from  the  gloomy  thoughts 
inspired  by  the  above  to  one  in  which  the 
poet  presents  himself  not  in  the  stem  lan- 
guage of  the  moraJist,  but  in  the  fasdnating 
phrases  of  a  &r  more  agreeable  personage : — 


HshLllogi)    RnIL;  lu 


The  admiration  of  at  least  one  portion  of 
our  race  may  bo  oonfidently  challenged  for 
the  above.  Need  it  be  mentioned  that  we 
allude  to  the  fiur  sex )  The  writer  appre- 
hends it  need  not  The  style  of  language, 
no  less  than  the  topic  of  argument,  are  so 
palpable  an  imitation  of  that  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  and  which  is  so  o^n  capti- 
vating to  them,  in  their  "  d^ly  walk  and 
convctsation,"  that  the  above  can  never  lack 
admirers  among  the  softer  and  more  im- 
pressible moiety  of  humanity.  In  very  nearly 
the  words  of  a  distinguished  poet ; — 

"  TtatR  \t  ji  plaanre  la  dH«p  danund  gaodH, 
A  Ti^pture  Id  Ebn  crowded  iton,^'^ 

which  they  only  can  apprcdate. 


Again  we  behold  the  bard  directing  his 
ener^ea  to  the  inculcation  of  practical  truth. 
By  tijis  picture  of  an  ocdiunt,  of  by  no 
means  un&equent  occurrence  in  our  streets, 
he  is  to  be  understood  as  holding  out  for  the 
improvement  of  the  reader  the  virtue  of 
prudence,  by  setting  its  opposite,  the  vice  of 
carelessness,  in  a  riiculous  light.  Moreover, 
in  making  his  carman  lose  his  temper 
through  a  misfort^mo  which  was  the  reeult 
of  his  own  want  of  forethought,  hare  we  not 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  consequenoes  of  a 
single  dereliction  of  duty  extenihng  into  the 
sphere  of  other  duties  of  a  widely  diferent 
character  from  those  in  regard  to  which  this 
original  dereliction  originated! 

The  word  "wapping,"  as  here  naed,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  "Webster,"  bat  aa  it  is  no  worae 
spelled  than  many  whidi  are,  and  as  it  is 
necessary  to  the  rhyme,  it  hu  been  deemed 
Bintable  to  retain  it. 

xn. 

I  |dtr  maiA  our  hmea  U  Iheir  tuta, 
wfafin^  hunaittedln  lUiwMdj  diayi,  Quj  baar 
Tho  weight  uid  Ju  of  anum  at  srodmr  «■>*, 

Or  bundled  hix.  or  bogcBcteianCBAj; 

(Ai  on  tha  tncrj  boU  «  BIto  But, 
When  I  hMTs  aoUoad  Dunji  •  paihot  bail 

Staadlng  'naktbangirbiirdaa  t^idbUn^,) 

CoMldar  mi  jour  blend ;  I  li^*  your  put:    ' 
There  I  BMHmlnd;   we'lf  mcrligulo  ri«lw«k"— 

TbluUng  'bout  tiacUii«  elic  tar  hulf  (tut  dBj. 

It  is  an  old  maxim,  that  an  individual  o^B 
true  benevolence  is  benevolent  not  only  to^ 
his  own  spedea  but  also  to  the  brute  crea — ■ 
tion.     A  fine  poet  has  remarked  that  he^ 
would  rather  not  cultivate  the  friendship  o^^ 
any  one  who  could  willingly  set  foot  upon  afc- 
worm  i'the  bud — so  tender  were  his  feel- 
ings.   Still,  when  one  is  eng^ed  in  reading 
or  in  conversation  of  an  interesting  character., 
it  requires  great  self-restraint  on  suddenly 
finding  a  voracious  mosquito  draining  tlia 
life-blood  from  hia  veins,  not  with  uplifted 
hand  to  crush  the  wretched  insect  into  ao 
impalpable  powder. 


Thry  unnoB  help  Him ;  Ihey'Tc  enough  to  do 

ADiaher  dm  he  iplei,  jhiggr  (od  bluk 

To  keep  thrtr  own  nmooth  hoof,  from  jUpfimg  too. 

Bn>  «n-ll,  not  n,o«  Ihiri^lhW.  bl.  giW  rin 

Tie  e«elpi«  drirtr  wlshel,  now  ton  llU, 

At  Win  he  rluw  and  throws  Um  on  the  b«*— 

He'd  h«l  hIa  ataHi  ■ttend'^l  to  Id  lime, 

"  Call  yonr  dog  °(«  '"    "  No,  let  'em  IWil  It  oul,- 

Tl.ebntcl>etnji'.    ■' Agreed."  Mya  W»ek  one-a 

To  pot  him  out,  ud  rtlw  np  >neh  i,  mnit— 

He  hearg  and  alarU.  u  itaun  ilarla,  doIj  fUlei, 

To  p>r  hIa  biuiC  ((t  >o  DDtlmelj  dropplDg, 

H»'Ugl»  him,  .b«>  be',  up,  .IDlihl,  ..ppbl  1 

Bunb  1  R'a  p»d  to  aaa  UuX  Hf  («  fat  It  1 

1850. 
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Hid  condensation  in  this  sonnet,  which  is 
nmilar  in  spirit  to  the  previous  one,  and 
therefore  requires  no  particular  comment,  is 
particularly  worthy  of  observation.  There 
IB  a  wonderful  display  of  poetic  power  and 
stem  dignity  in  the  iBrst  quatrain,  which 
will  be  found  rarely  equalled  by  any  passage 
of  no  greater  extent  among  the  o&pring  of 
the  English  muses. 

XIV. 

How  itfll  and  faflt  the  thlckcnfng  snow-flakes  All  I 

On  distant  thresholds  heitr  the  stamping  foet— 
These  last  jear's  sights  and  sounds  to  me  recall, 

The  memory  of  days  when  life  was  sweet. 
j^nln  I  walk  the  woodland  ]>ath,  and  see 

The  wintry  mantle,  light  and  seeming  warm, 
BnTeloping  the  onderwood— each  tree 

Soft  whispering  in  the  gently  sifting  storm. 
Again  I  hear  the  shrill  nnechoed  cries 

Of  old  companions ;  0  where  are  they  now  ? 
And  when  I  close  my  sorrow-moistened  eyes, 

Xspresdons  j<7oas  pass,  of  face  or  brow 
Loog  onremembered,  throng  the  darkened  hrafai — 
Woidd  Ood  that  1  might  be  a  boy  again  ! 

Another  fine  instance  of  our  poet's  versa- 
tility of  talent,  and  peculiar  facility  in  passing 
from  gaiety  to  gravity  and  from  liveliness  to 
severity.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  where 
a  mind  capable  of  such  extreme  oscillations 
found  its  point  of  rest,  or  position  in  which 
it  could,  with  propriety,  have  been  described 
as  "  well  balanced."  Probably  only  in  that 
state  of  calm  enjoyment  which  we  experience 
when  the  animal  functions  are  fully  developed 
ly  Health  and  Exercise,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
Worldly  Goods  and  the  various  comforts 
which  flow  from  their  possession,  free  us 
from  anxiety  respecting  the  present,  and 
«iiooiirage  the  flattering  anticipations  of 
Hope  for  the  future.  The  Dignity  of  labo- 
lioua  industrial  occupation  does  not,  with 
eome  organizations,  compensate  for  itA  Incon- 
venience. With  some  delicate  constitutions 
(such  as  the  present  writer  himself  possesses) 
the  only  {K>int  of  absolute  repose  must  be 
looked  for  in  perfect  leisure,  with  the 
opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  Elegant 
literature  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

XV. 

Some  sonls  ara  like  those  gloomy  forest  trees 

W^hrn*  owls  do  hide,  ttiat  dn>ad  the  light  of  day, 
And  some  like  lonesome  oaks,  that  darn  the  breese. 

Where  Jealous  catwing  crows  alight  alway. 
Some,  ^nit  trees  be,  that  iicsr  ricli  farm-yards  stand, 

Where  pallets  and  fat  capons  roost  at  night — 
Borne,  marten  boxes,  sery  bonnes  planned 

For  chattering  crowds  thaf  work  men^s  ears  despight. 
Bnt  thou,  my  lore,  so  fair,  so  gond,  so  true, 

So  lovely  sweet,  so  dear— my  life's  solo  joy— 
Vntoe  what  image  shall  I  liken  yov, 

What  figure,  what  similitude  employ  T 
Thou  art  a  bellfry.nlgli  to  hcaven*«  gate, 
▼here  stockdores  brood,  and  tender  turtles  mate  ! 

This  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  sonnet,  and 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  noblest  productions 


of  the  Elizabethan  era.  For  sale  by  all  the 
booksellers  except  six. 

XVI. 

OiTC  me  to  live  in  some  old  country  town. 
Where  summer  noons  might  sle4>p  along  a  shore, 
And  fkr  off  rise  the  world-embradng  floor 

Of  ocean  blue,  and  cliffs  and  highlands  brown. 

With  woodland  patches  in  the  Tales  between, 
And  orchards,  fields,  and  dim*seen  distant  spires 
And  one  bold  point,  where  gleam  the  lighthouse  fires, 

Fill  up  the  Tiew.    Where  great  ships  might  be  seen. 

With  white  saiiS  calmly  moting  to  and  fVo, 
To  all  climes  bound  j  and  where,  on  festlre  days, 
Might  fkintly  sound,  through  twilight's  mellow  haia, 

The  dty^s  bells,  and  cannon  echoing  slow. 

There  would  I  Uye,  removed  from  care  and  strife, 

And  wear  away  what's  left  of  weary  life. 

There  is  a  similarity  here  obser\'able  be- 
tween the  line — 

**  And  OTchards,  fields,  and  dim-seen  distant  spires," 

and  the  following  one  frx)m  a  poem  of  great 
merit,  of  which  the  authorship  has  been 
ascribed  to  Collins,  entitled  an  ^^Ode  to 
Evening" — 

'*  And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-diseoTered  spires ;" 

yet  we  cannot  suppose  a  plagiarism  to  have 
been  intended,  as  the  resemblance  is  so 
close  and  ob\ious  as  to  render  it  too  easy  of 
detection.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident 
that  the  author  must  have  seen  the  "Ode  to 
Evening,"  the  sounds  being  so  nearly  iden- 
tical. But  perhaps  the  similarity  should  be 
coasidored  as  rather  owing  to  a  similar  sus- 
ceptibility in  the  two  writers.  After  all,  it 
is  of  no  coasequence  eitlier  way. 

Tlie  lines  commencing  with  the  fifth  from 
the  close  admit  of  alternate  rhymes,  thus : — 

"  To  all  climes  bound, 
And  where,  on  fcstire  days. 
Might  fiihiiiy  sound, 
Through  twilight's  mellow  base. 
The  city's  beUs,  and  cannon  echoing  riow." 

Whether  this  was  intended  by  the  writer 
to  give  an  effect  imitative  of  the  sound  of 
the  distant  and  random  gun,  is  a  reasonable 
subject  of  conjecture. 

xvn. 

In  looking  o'er  thy  records,  old  Bay  State, 
In  good  old  Colony  times,  I  found,  they  used 
(A  fkct  which  me  oonsid'rably  amused) 

To  pay  a  tax  in  grain,  to  educate 

"  Poore  gckotiert.*'  My  bcneTOlenee  was  roored ; 
Oho,  thought  I,  who  Icnows  but  those  kind  laws 
Hare  'fcaped  the  claw  of  Time,  and  still  some  clause 

Remainn  entire  and  yet  might  be  improved 

To  that  effort  f    I'll  make  it  public— yes— 
I  think  T  know  of  some  'twould  benefit, 
Some  of  that  class  who  live  among  us  yet ; 

For  luftan'-o,  they  who  sealously  profess 

That  sdonro,  next  to  pure  astrology 

The  most  profound  of  all — Phonography. 

This  is  more  remarkable  for  kindness  of 
intention  than  for  elegance  of  construction. 
Yet  it  is  questionable  if  any  of  those  wise 
ones  who  would  amend  the  orthography  of 
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the  language  ought  to  be  esteemed  within 
the  pale  of  education.  If  it  were  mere 
Ignorance  ? — but  who  shall  disenchant  those 
who  are  5pc^/-bound  by  Conceit  ? 

xnn. 

«  With  how  sad  steps,  0  moon,  thou  (Ataiib*fl  the  skiw, 

How  sUentlj)  and  with  how  wan  a  fiiee  \" 
Why  shfai^st  thou  there,  unlees  to  glad  the  ejes 

Of  us,  whose  ni^ts  thou  lightest,  this  earthly  raoe  t 
Thou  art  our  own,  thou  great  green  ebeesy  ball — 

John  Smith  owns  some  of  thee,  and  so  does  Jonee^ 
Thompson,  and  Brown,  and  Green— we  own  thee  all  I 

Thy  ralleys  deep,  and  high  Toleanio  oonet. 
We  OBoe  had  all  an  equal  right  in  thee, 

But  some  hare  now  aoquiired  a  laxger  share. 
Last  night  thou  saw'st,  thou  could'st  not  choose  but  see, 

The  man  with  optic  tube  (the  sky  was  fUi^ 
tn  Broadway)  selling  his,  sixpence  a  sight, 
Thus  tiumii^  thee  to  change  at  fullest  night  1 

For  the  infonnation  of  ladies  and  persons 
residing  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis, 
it  shoidd  be  stated  that  the  quotation  with 
which  the  above  commences  is  the  opening 
of  a  sonnet  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  was 
a  contemporary  of  Spenser,  A.D.,  about 
1550 ;  which  is  a  ^ood  while  ago. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  persists 
in  styling  the  "  optic  tube  "  above-mentioned, 
a  "  glazed  stove-pipe^''  Personal  observation 
would  soon  satisfy  any  one  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this ;  but  for  the  present  purpose, 
perhaps  it  had  better  remain  a  telescope. 

XIX. 

Xn  darkest  nights,  while  stormily  the  wind 
Rattles  the  eastern  casement,  then  'tis  good 
To  stay  within,  and  store  up  mental  food  j 

But  when  bright  Cynthia,  smiles  aboTe,  I  find 

Labor  disgusting ;  then  away  my  quill ; 
Writing  or  reading  tires  the  jaded  brain, 
E*en  gentle  Will,  he  courts  my  eye  in  rain ; 

t  rather  walk  alone,  and  muse,  until 

I'm  lost  in  memories  of  Love  or  Care, 
Lifers  bitterness,  the  heart's  inquietude  ; 
For  then,  beneath  night's  solemn  solitude, 

Comc9  gentle  Sorrow,  calming  grim  Despair, 

And  clings  to  one  who  thinks  no  shame  to  feel 

Across  his  cheek  her  burning  tear-drop  steal. 

The  Cynthia  to  whom  allusion  is  here 
made  is  the  same  who  gives  the  title  to  one 
of  the  dramatic  compositions  of  Benjamin 
Johnson,  a  writer  of  considerable  celebrity  in 
his  time ;  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  London,  England. 
Tliis  a])bey  was  originally  founded  by  Ed- 


ward the  Confessor.    It  is  thought  to  b 
fine  specimen  of  architecture. 

We  have  now  reached  the  last  in  num1 
of  this  series  of  writings.  One  of  a  diflfean 
cast  from  the  preceding  has  been  resen 
for  this  place  by  the  writer,  who  could  i 
bring  himself  to  part  fix>m  his  readers  w 
a  sorrowful  countenance.  However  it  n 
have  been  with  the  poet  whom  he  has  h 
to  the  best  of  his  poor  abihty  endeavcn 
to  illustrate,  it  is  by  no  means  the  ^  fruit 
river  in  the  eye  that  can  denote  him  tnd 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present.  To  a  p 
losophical  mind  there  is  a  wide  field 
enjo3rment  ever  gushing  forth  out  of  1 
common  experiences  of  Ufe ;  and  there  is 
true  wisdom  in  endeavoring  to  repress  \ 
indulgence  or  taste  for  rational  pleasoi 
No  I  Far  from  us,  and  far  from  our  frien 
be  that  fngid  philosophy  which  can  conte 
plate  with  indifference  a  scene  like  the  i 
lowing,  and  which  does  not  heartily  respo 
to  the  exclamation  at  the  conclusion  I 

XX. 

When  winds,  at  ere,  enrage  the  rainy  skj. 

And  rirers  run  from  eveiy  splashing  i^out, 
And  reeking  omnibusset,  crammed,  go  by, 

And  streaming  newsboys  at  the  comers  shout, 
And  aU  is  hea?y,  dismal,  dark  and  wet. 

To  reach  at  laat,  through  many  mishaps  dire, 
That  parlor  snug  where  tea  for  two  is  set. 

And  slippers  dry  stand  by  the  welcome  fire. 
And  then  with  her  who  made  the  tea  to  sit, 

All  care  thrown  by,  as  in  a  blissful  trance. 
And  waste  the  night,  while  she  doth  stockings  }aSk 

tn  reading  some  old  picturesque  romance. 
Of  castles,  forests,  ghosts  and  mysteries^- 
If  this  ainU  comfort,  I  don't  know  what  is  1 

It  was  originally  designed  to  offer  sea 
further  explanatory  ol^ervations  in  tl 
place,  but  it  has  appeared  to  the  writar, 
reflection,  that  his  previous  comments  coi 
the  whole  ground,  and  he  therefore  hn 
takes  leave,  with  the  simple  expression 
the  hope  that  his  efforts  to  enlighten  t 
public  mind  in  a  most  difficult  departm< 
of  Hterature  may  be  properly  approciati 
and  his  errors,  if  he  nas  committed  ai 
(of  which  he  is  not  conscious,)  may  be  : 
garded  with  charitable  indulgence. 
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THE  BIBLE  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT.* 


The  work,  whose  title  we  have  placed  at 
Qie  head  of  this  article,  contains  a  series  of 
five  Lectures,  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bfathews  in  the  Capitol,  at  Washington  city, 
during  the  winter  of  1848.  The  Lectures 
were  given,  we  believe,  on  the  invitation  of 
tnanj  distinguished  members  of  both  Houses 
of  the  American  Congress,  and  were  largely 
ittended  by  the  representative  intelligence 
ind  wisdom  of  the  nation.  They  attracted 
i  large  share  of  attention,  and  excited  no 
litde  interest,  at  the  4ime  of  their  delivery. 
Ilie  desire  was  awakened  in  many  minds  to 
lee  them  in  print ;  and  in  compliance  with 
lumerous  solicitations  from  distinguished 
lOurcGs,  the  learned  and  accomplished  author 
las  at  length  committed  them  to  the  press. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  glad  that  he  has 
loiic  so.  In  the  discussion  of  his  general 
heme,  "  The  Connection  between  the  Holy 
feriptures  and  the  Science  of  Civil  Govem- 
oent,^^  Dr.  Mathews  has  opened  up  fields  of 
bought,  argument,  and  illustration,  hitherto 
»at  littlo  trodden  by  American  scholars ; 
ields,  with  which  even  our  best  legjil,  juri- 
lical,  and  ecclesiastical  minds  are  but  little 
uniliar.  The  subject  Ls  one  of  the  deepest 
nterest,  and  rich  in  lessons  of  practical  wis- 
iom,  applicable  to  our  times  and  to  all 
imes.  Our  author  has  treated  it  in  a  lucid, 
Uoy  and  scholarlike  manner.  lie  has 
irought  to  the  com])asition  of  his  discourses 
.  mind  well  stored,  a  memory  full  fraught, 
» thorough  comprehension  of  his  subject,  a 
ust  and  discriminating  t^LSte,  and  a  heart  in 
ull  sympathy  with  tlie  progress  of  lilxjral 
principles  and  institutions.  IIo  holds  a 
rarm,  earnest,  vigorous,  and  classical  pen. 
Vhile  the  thoughts  which  ho  has  embodied 
a  his  work  are  weighty  and  solid,  the  style 
a  which  he  has  clothed  th(?m  is  pure,  |)ol- 
khed,  nerA'ous  and  animatt^d. 

In  his  Intnnluctory  I-KH.»ture,  Dr.  Mathews 
KmouDces  as  the  subject  of  his  entire  discus- 


sion. The  Relation  of  the  Bible  to  Civil  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  his  great  object  is  to  inquire 
how  far  the  Scriptures  go  in  revealing  the 
principles  which  enter  into  a  just  and  wise 
construction  of  ciril  authority.     Turning  to 
the  Law  and  the  Testimony,  he  asks :  "  Is 
government,  simply  as  government,  all  that 
we  there  find  sanctioned  as  tlie  ordinance  of 
God  ?     Do  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  and  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  inheriting  thrones  which 
have  been  gained  by  violence  and  blood, 
hold  their  power  by  a  tenure  as  Scriptural  as 
that  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  these  United 
States,  who  have  been  raised  to  their  office 
by  the  choice  of  those  whom  they  govern  ?" 
lie   thinks  that  the  Bible   answers  these 
questions  in   a  manner  that  must  gratify 
every  lover  of  human  fi-eedom  and  happi- 
ness,    lie  thinks,  and  we  certainly  concur 
in  the  opinion,  that,  when  nations  had  be- 
gun to  multiply  on  the  earth,  the  Most  High 
revealed  his  will  respecting  the  origin  and 
tenure  of  authority  in  a  State.     When  he 
delivered  his  people  out  of  Eg)'j)tian  bond- 
age, he  forgot  not  their  welfare  as  a  nation, 
while  he  guided  their  faith  as  a  church.    He 
formed  the  Hebrews  into  a  true  common- 
wealth, and  gave  them  laws  and  institutions 
embracing  all  the  essential  features  of  na- 
tional freedom,  or  of  a  wt»ll-ordered  republic. 
This  religious  aspect  of  the  subj(»ct  greatly 
enhances  its  claim  upon  our  attention.    How 
common  an  error  it  is,  even  in  our  day  and 
country,  to  supple  that  lilierty  was  cradled 
in   Greece,   ainl   that   her  sages   were  its 
fathers.     Thii  error  is  taught  to  our  youth 
in  the  halls  of  learning,  and  proclaimed  to 
our  people  from  the  halls  of  legislation.    Our 
author  holds  a  different  doctrine.     He  be- 
lieves that  we  must  look  Ix^yond  Athens  or 
Sparta  for  the  origin  of  a  }>les8ing  so  deeply 
interwoven  with  the  welfare  of  man.    He 
believes  that  it  was  not  the  wisdom  of 
Greece,  in  the  halls  of  the  Acropolis,  but 
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the  wisdom  of  God,  speaking  from  heaven, 
througli  his  son-ant  Moses,  which  first  taught 
how  the  riglits  of  a  people  should  be  asserted 
and  sustained.     We  heartily  subscribe  to 
this  view,  and  cordially  tender  our  thanks  to 
Dr.  Matliews  for  the  distinct  and  emphatic 
enunciation  which  he  has  made  of  it.     We 
trust  tliat  his  book  will  go  far  towards  cor- 
recting a  mistake  alike  dishonoring  to  reve- 
lation and  discreditable  to  our  intelligence 
as  a  nation.     Liberty  to  the  masses,  political 
and  social  equality,  general  competence  and 
contentment,  physical  comfort,  ease  of  mind, 
repose  and  opportunity  for  reflection,  moral 
and  religious  iiLstruction  to  all  men  equally, 
— these  were  tlie  paramount  objects  of  the 
Hebrew  Constitution,  so  far  as  its  political 
relations  wore   concerned.     These   features 
mark  it^  kindred  to  our  own,  and  set  it 
widely  apart  and   distinct  from  all   other 
governments  which  existed  with  it  and  for 
many  ages  after  it.     Nothing  can  be  wider 
of  the  truth  than  the  idea,  that  it  is  in  the 
poUtical  fonns  and  usages  of  tlie  Grecian  and 
Koman  commonwealths  we  are  to  seek  the 
origin  and  elements  of  our  own  republican 
institutions.     It  is  rather  in  that  adniirnblo 
franio  of  j^ovormnont,  given  by  tlie  oracle  of 
Jehovah  and  established  by  the  authority  of 
the  Supronio  Kuler  of  the  world,  that  we 
shall  find  the  type  and  model  of  our  own 
Constitutii  )ii.    Even  the  Declaration  of  Amer- 
ican lr.dc])cudence, — that   glorious  charter 
of  human  tVcodum,  which  fii'st  sent  forth  its 
piercing  tones  from  the  Stiite  House  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  whose  far-reaching  rev*'rl)era- 
tions  liavc  **  troubled  the  thoughts"  of  many 
a  tvrant,  and  <-a\ised  "  his  knees  to  smite  one 
against  tlu*  other" — the  Declaration  of  In- 
dei»endence,  we  say,  the  pride  of  our  own 
countiy,  the  terror  of  despots,  and  the  ani- 
mating ] (ledge  of  liberty  to  the  oj)|)ressed  of 
every  clime,  was  but  an  edio  from  the  deep 
thundei-s  of  Mount  Sinai. 

The  h'ading  de^sign  of  our  author,  in  his 
whole  treatise,  is  to  demonstrate  the  divine 
origin  of  civil  freedom.  His  Intruducton' 
Ijecture  is  chi«'tly  taken  up  with  showing 
how  litly  it  corresponds  with  the  uniform 
goodness  of  God,  that  He  should  give  to  the 
world  a  distinct  revelation  of  his  will  on  this 
8iil>iect.  This  point  is  trcat«'d  very  effec- 
tively. "The  commandment,"  says  the 
Psalmist,  that  is,  the  divine  revelation,  "is 
exceeding  broad."  There  is,  as  Dr.  Ma- 
thews truly  observes,  an  expansive  power 


in  the  Bible,  which  reaches  every  want  and 
condition  in  hfe.  It  not  only  states  great 
principles  in  the  simplest  and  most  intelli- 
gible forms  ;  but  it  also  teaches  how  these 
principles  may  be  applied  to  the  variora 
relations,  domestic,  social,  and  politicaL 
which  God  has  ordained  for  the  well-bdng 
of  society. 

Our  author  makes  two  points  in  his  argu- 
ment on  the  antecedent  probabihty  of  a  <^ 
tinct  revelation  from  heaven  concemiDg  civil 
society  and  government.     The  fint  is,  the 
necessity  of  a  well-adjusted  civil  constitutios 
to  men^s   domestic  enjojrments ;  and  the 
second,  the  influence  of  freedom  on  those 
higher  faculties  of  man  which  reach  beyond 
his  social    pleasures.     The   first  of  these 
points  he  illustrates  by  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  manifold  oppressions,  under  which  not 
the  Israelites  only,  but  all  nations,  were  suf- 
fering at  the  time  of  the  exode  ;  the  liberty, 
the  happiness,  and  even  tlie  lives  of  the 
million  being  subject  to  the  will  of  the  one 
man  who  happened  to  wear  the  crown,  and 
who,  intoxicated  with  irresponsible  power, 
ruled  over  men  as  over  the  beasts  of  tlw 
field.     Tlie  inference  is,  that  it  well  U'.-inh? 
Ilim,  whose  tender  int'nries  are  o\er  all  1:> 
works,  to  show  how  the  governnieni  <'f  i 
nation  should  l)0  constitut<Ml  st>  as  m  ^^t  •:• 
fectually  to  guard  against  siu-h  tririMi'  tviN. 

In  illustration  of  his  sc'coiid  ]>^»iijt.  I*r. 
Mathews  goes  into  an  elalx>rat^»  and  m-^ 
interestinyf  historical  survev  of  niaukir.  L 
which  fully  vindicates  and  verifit  s  the  sii.- 
ment,  that 

"  'Tis  liborty  alone  that  jjivcs  X\w  fli»Ter 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  iukI  {HTfuiue." 

Palestine,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthnir'\  '"'■- ^ 
Venice,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Kni^Inn'i.  i'^ 
the  United  States  are  each  iv-f'-rrtJ  to. a'.: 
dwelt  upon,  at  less  or  greater  li'iiLrth.ir .  -• 
firmation  of  this  position.  T[w  n-s:ilt  ":"r.i 
intelligent  sur\ey  is,  that  "oiviliz'-tl  d  "-■•■• 
racy  is  the  great  moving  p<.)wer  in  hii^^' 
aflairs ;  the  source  of  the  gn^ati-^t  rff-rt*  ■ 
human  genius;  the  gnmd  instrumiTi:  •'. 
human  advancement.  Its  grand  eh.ir^' ' 
istic  is  enerjn\  awjikeninir  th-^  ihrv  ' 
strr'uccth  of  millions,  drawing'  l'>rth  »- 
might  that  slumbt^rs  in  the  |k  a>:iiit'?  :■.-■ 
The  gre«t<^t  achievements  «.»f  irt-niii*.  •■' 
noblest  efforts  of  heroism,  that  havo  illusm- 
ted  the  history  of  the  sjx^cies,  luivo  an** ' 
firom  the  influence  of  this  principle.    Tbonc^ 
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ight  of  Marathon,  and  the  glories  of 
lis ;  the  genius  of  Greece,  and  the  con- 
s  of  Rome ;  the  heroism  of  Sempach, 
he  devotion  of  Harlaem  ;  the  paintings 
ftphael,  and  the  poetry  of  Tasso ;  the 
J  that  covered  with  a  velvet  carpet  the 
s  of  die  Alps,  and  the  industry  which 
)d  the  stormy  seas  of  the  German  ocean. 

are  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
)ene  to  which  the  pilgrim  from  every 
er  of  the  globe  journeys,  to  visit,  at 

the  cradle  of  civilization,  the  hirth- 
d  arts,  of  arms,  of  philosophy,  of  po- 
and  the  scenes  of  their  highest  and 
glorious  achievements  ?  Because  free- 
8{»read  along  its  smiling  shores;  be- 

the  ruins  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  of 
)  and  Carthage,  of  Tyre  and  Syracuse, 
I  its  margin ;  because  civilization,  ad- 
Qg  with  the  white  sails  which  glittered 
(  blue  expanse,  pierced,  as  if  impelled 
Dtral  heat,  through  the  dark  and  bar- 
s  regions  of  the  Celtic  race  who  peopled 
ores.  Republican  Rome  colonized  the 
i ;  republican  Greece  spread  the  light  of 
ation  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
n.  But  Imperial  Rome  could  never 
tain  the  number  of  its  own  provinces ; 
he  Grecian  Empire  slumbered  on  with 
^lining  population  for  eleven  hundred 

• 

e  conclusion  which  our  author  draws 
his  very  able  argument  is,  that,  since 
)m  is  Uius  interwoven  with  the  happi- 
and  progress  of  our  race,  it  is  highly 
kble  Uiat  whatever  is  essential  to  its 
lishment  should  be  revealed  in  a  volume 
'^has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
«  well  as  of  '^  that  which  is  to  come." 
ho  provides  for  the  sparrows,  and  num- 
iven  the  hairs  of  our  head,  it  can  hardly 
pposod  would  fail  to  instruct  mankind 
tiie  nature  of  institutions  so  deeply  in- 
ig  thoir  personal,  social,  and  civil  well- 
'.  After  a  high-wrought  and  glowing 
re  of  the  energy,  prosperity,  and  grow- 
reatness  of  our  Republic,  Dr.  MaUiews 
\  his  Introductory  Locture  witli  a  solemn 
ing  against  the  danger  of  a  spirit  of 
aas  presumption  ;  against  the  danger  of 
rit  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency ;  and 
yit  the  danger  of  falling  into  forgetfiil- 
)(  God,  through  the  influence  of  a  rapid 
e  of  prosperity  and  development 
le  subject  of  the  second  Lecture  is,  ^  Gvil 
nunent  as  ordained  in  the  Ccomion- 


wealth  of  the  Hebrews."    This  subject  our 
author  discusses  in  his  usual  luminous  and 
efifective  manner.    He  starts  with  the  prior 
dple,  which  has  passed  into  a  maxim,  that 
it  is  not  so  much  men  that  make  institutions, 
as  institutions  that  make  men.    Nations  do 
not  rise  frx>m  barbarism  to  civilization,  with- 
out some  external  agency  to  act  upon  them 
above  and  beyond  themselves.    There  is  no 
inherent  and  natural  tendency  in  a  barbarous 
community  to  civilize  itself^  or  in  an  unedu- 
cated community  to  educate  itselfl     What^ 
our  author  asks,  was  the  condition  of  the 
world,  when  Moses  arose  as  the  inspired 
teacher  and  liberator  of  the  Hebrews  i    It 
was  a  condition  of  the  deepest  ignorance, 
bondage,  and  wretchedness.     Nowhere  had 
the  people  any  voice  in  the  election  of  their 
rulers,  but  they   who  exercised  dominion 
either  acquired  their  power  by  the  sword,  or 
inherited  it  from  their  ancestors.    In  either 
case,  it  was  wholly  irresponsible  and  without 
limitation.    The  nations  moaned  beneath 
their  tyranny,  but  it  was  the  moan  of  despair. 
And  what  increased  tlie  gloom  and  horror  of 
the  picture  was,  tliat  things  were  continually 
waxing  worse  and  worse.     The  tendency 
was  downward  from  age  to  age.    By  what 
process,  and  through  what  agency,  was  the 
current  to  be  changed  ?    How  was  this  sore 
and  universal  evil  to  be  remedied  ?     Gov- 
ernment is  one  of  the  most  complicated  and 
difficult  of  the  sciences.      With  all  the  Ughts 
of  experience  embodied  in  history,  noUung 
so  tasks  tlie  powers  of  man,  nothing  so  ofttici 
baffles  his  wisdom,  as  the  attempt  to  frame 
a  constitution  of  government,  which  shall 
combine  the  restraints  of  law  with  the  in- 
dulgences of  liberty,  the  wel&re  of  the  com- 
munity with  the  nreedom  of  the  indi>idual. 
If,  then,  amid  the  universal  gloom  and 
servitude,  we  see  the  Hebews  suddenly 
emerging  from  the  darkness,  and  organizing 
themselves  into  a  civil  community,  under 
laws  that  secured  to  them  all  the  blessings 
of  a  true  and  well  rfgulated  political  fr^M- 
dom  and  equality,  the  question  arises — How 
came  such  a  phenomenon  to  pass  ?  Whence 
had  this  people  this  wisdom  I     **  Was  it 
from  heaven,  or  of  men  ?"    The  statesman, 
the  historian,  and  the  philosopher  will  unite 
in  the  answer,  that  the  creiUion  of  such  a 
political  system  was  as  fiEur  beyond  the  wifr- 
dom   of  that  age,  as  the  creation  of  % 
world  was  beyond  its  power.    Nevertlieleas, 
turning  to  the  Book  of  the  Law,  we  find 
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the  Hebrews  in  posseBsion  of  just  such  a 
government ;  a  government  securing  equal- 
ly the  rights  of  all,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  weak  and  strong ;  and  embodying  all 
the  essential  principles  of  civil  freedom. 
We  find  here,  according  to  our  author, 

First,  "  government  by  representation,  the 
election  of  rulers  by  the  ruled,  the  public 
officers  chosen  by  the  public  voice."     Of  so 
much  importance  did  the  celebrated  Cha- 
teaubriand regard  this  principle,  that  he 
classed  it  among  *'  three  or  four  discoveries 
that  have  created  another  universe."     Dr. 
Mathews  traces  the  origination  of  this  great 
principle  up  to  the  inspired  legislation  of 
Moses.     In  this  view,  from  an  examination 
of  the  subject  by  no  means  narrow  or  slight, 
we  fully  coincide.     The  Reverend  Doctor 
Qoea  into  an  elaborate  and  conclusive  Sirsn- 
ment,  in  which,  however,  our  lunits  forbid 
Us  to  follow  him,  to  prove  that  the  Jethro- 
nian  judges  or  prefects  were  elected  by  the 
popular  vote.     He  also  contends  that  the 
twelve  spies,  the  thirty-«ix  men  to  survey 
and  divide  the  land  among  the  tribes,  the 
Judges  who  succeeded  Moses  in  the  chief 
magistracy,  and  even  the  earlier  kings,  were 
chosen  to  their    respective  offices  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  or  of  representatives 
actino:  in  their  name.     The  conclusion  to 
wliicli  he  comes,  from  his  entire  argument 
on  this  point,  is,  that  "  the  government  was, 
in  every  just  sense,  a  government  of  the 
people.     The  magistrate  was  chosen  by  the 
Ruffiages  of  those  among  whom  he  was  to 
act;  and  at  the  same  time  well-known  in- 
tegi'ity  and  competency  were  the  only  quali- 
fications required  for  any  station,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.     Authority,  whether 
ordinary  or  extraordinary,  emanated  from 
those  on  whose  behalf  it  was  to  be  employed. 
After    what    forma    elections    may    have 
been    conducted,  how  nearly  or  remotely 
resembling  those  hdopted  in  modem  elective 
governments,  are  inquiries  of  small  moment. 
They  do  not  affect  the  position,  that  the 
officer  held  his  office  from  an  acknowledged 
constituency,  and  that  his  constituents  were 
those  over  whom  and  among  whom  his  au- 
thority was  exercised." 

A  second  element  of  civil  Uberty,  which, 
according  to  our  author,  was  incorporated 
into  the  Hebrew  Constitution,  was  that  of 
"  a  Judiciary  providing  for  the  prompt  and 
equal  administration  of  justice  between  man 
and  man."    Courts  of  various  grades  were 


established,  from  high  courts  of  appeal  down 
to  those  ordained  for  every  town*  Care 
was  taken  that,  in  suits  and  proceedings  at 
law,  every  man  should  have  what  was  just 
and  equal,  without  going  &r  to  seek  it, 
without  waiting  long  to  obtain  it,  and  with- 
out pa3dng  an  exorbitant  price  for  it. 
Dr.  Mathews  refers  to  such  jurists  and 
scholars  as  Hale,  Hooker,  Blaekstone, 
Jones,  Goguet,  Grotius,  Micbaelis,  Ames^ 
Marshall,  Story,  and  Kent,  as  having  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  "  there  is  not  a  civil- 
ized nation,  of  either  ancient  or  modem 
times,  which  has  not  borrowed  from  the  laws 
of  Moses  whatever  is  most  essential  to  the 
administration  of  justice  between  man  and 
man,  or  between  nation  and  nation.  The 
rules  of  evidence  in  conducting  trials,  the 
principles  upon  which  verdicts  should  be 
rendered  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
together  with  the  great  institution  of  trial 
by  jury,  are  all  found,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
velopment, in  the  statutes  and  ordinances 
given  by  God  to  the  Hebrews." 

Another  great  principle  referred  to  by 
our  author  as  embraced  in  the  poli^  of  the 
Hebrew  conunonwealth,  is  that  of  a  cou' 
federation  between  the  several  tribes  com- 
posing the  nation.     This  has  been  deemed 
by  able  statesmen  as  of  great  importance  t 
the  strength  and  stability  of  a  republic,  hav — 
ing  either  an  extensive  territory  or  a  nu- 
merous  population.      The   evils  resulting 
from  the  want  of  such  a  federative  bond 
are  seen  in  the  calamities  of  the  Italian  re- 
publics.     The   benefits  flovring  from   (he 
incorporation  of  this  principle  into  a  republi- 
can frame  of  government,  appear  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United   Netherlands,  and  still 
more  clearly  in  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America.     It  was  a  principle  fully  era- 
bodied  in  the  Hebrew  Code.     Tl>e  Hebrew 
people,  in  their  national  capacity,  might, 
with  the  strictest  propriety,  have  been  de- 
nominated The   United   States   of  LsraoL 
There  was  a  General  Government,  and  there 
were  State  Governments,  precisely  as  among 
us ;  and  the  lines  of  demarkation  between 
the  powers  of  each  were  well  defined.   The 
central  government  had  its  own  apj^ropriate 
sphere  of  action;   and  the   pro\iucial   or 
state  governments  had  theirs  also,  within 
which  they  were  sovereign  and  independent. 

Such,  in  the  view  of  our  author,  were  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Hebrew  liberty : 
viz.,  the  electicxi  of  the  rulers  by  the  ruled. 
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ury  wisely  constructed  for  the  speedy 
9  administration  of  justice,  and  a 
f  the  tribes  under  a  confederation 
to  be  a  safeguard  against  usurpa- 
m  within,  and  to  afford  protection 
invasion  from  without  And  these 
»  were  embodied  in  a  written  Con- 
«  This  is  an  indispensable  security 
y.  "  No  nation  can  expect  to  pre- 
civil  privileges,  unless  mey  are  se- 
nd perpetuated  in  a  record,  which 
lers  and  ruled  can  read,  to  which 
n  refer,  and  which  is  binding  on 
Axjeordingly,  it  was  enjoined  on  Josh- 
on  others  who  succeeded  him  in 
y,  that  they  should  observe  to  do 
g  to  all  that  was  written  in  the  Book 
aw.  Had  the  enactments,  promising 
protection,  and  justice  to  the  people, 
•to  be  handed  down  by  oral  tradition, 
uld  soon  have  become  changed,  as 
of  ambitious  and  designing  rulers 
lave  dictated.  But  here  they  were 
I  stable  and  permanent  in  a  code, 
light  be  called  the  Magna  Charta  of 
rew  State." 

his  exposition  of  the  Civil  Govem- 
the  Hebrews,  Dr.  Mathews  derives 
lighly  important  practical  inferences. 
I  be  interesting  and  instructive  to 
iny  him  tlirough  this  part  of  the 
^n,  but  want  of  space  forbids.  To 
•  of  his  valuable  lessons  can  we  for 
lit  direct  the  reader's  attention.  It 
As  civil  liberty  originated  in  revela- 
revebition  alone  can  it  be  sustained. 
a  can  be  no  divorce  between  light 
sun,  so  can  there  be  none  between 
and  the  Bible.  Bum  the  Bible, 
rty  perishes  with  it.  Just  in  pro- 
is  it  is  known  and  reverenced  in  a 
1  the  same  proportion  will  a  rational 
dated  liberty,  with  its  long  and  rich 
blessings,  prevail  in  it.  Every- 
id  at  all  times,  this  divine  book  has 
I  efficient  agency  to  build  up,  bless, 
lanize  society ;  to  <lignify  and  adorn 
b;  and  to  vimlicnte  true  liberty, 
itraiuing  licentiousness, 
third  Lecture,  our  author  considers 
fluence  of  Kmi^j^ation  on  National 
ir."  Tliis  subject,  itself  a  novel  one, 
liewB  diik'usses  in  a  most  original, 
ij  able,  elo<iuent>,  and  philosophical 
There  is  no  part  of  his  lxx)k 
>  our  minds,  has  a  higher  interest 


than  this ;  none,  certainly,  marked  by  greater 
breadth  and  vigor  of  thought,  or  a  warmer 
and  more  glowing  style  of  composition.  No 
analysis  that  could  be  made  of  this  admira- 
ble jpaper  would,  or  could,  do  anything  hke 
justice  to  it  There  is  not,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  a  thought  or  a  word  too  much  or  too 
little.  We  will  not  attempt  to  sift  out  its 
better  portions.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
sift  out  the  gold  from  a  heap  that  contains 
nothing  but  gold. 

'^  General  and  Sound  Education  indispen- 
sable to  Civil  Freedom,"  is  the  title  of  the 
fourth  Lecture.  In  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
ceding Lecture,  our  author  had  obser\'ed,  that 
nations,  like  individuals,  need  time  and  train- 
ing to  prepare  them  for  self-ffovernment 
Old  associations  are  to  be  broken  up,  and 
new  ones  formed.  The  popular  mind  must 
become  &miliar  with  new  thoughts,  new 
standards  of  right,  new  habits  of  action. 
Upon  this  principle  the  Divine  Being  pro- 
ceeded in  introducing  free  institutions  among 
the  Hebrews.  The  first  means  employed  to 
this  end  was  the  removal  of  the  people  to  a 
new  country.  This  was  treated  at  large  in 
the  third  Lecture.  Our  author  now  proceeds, 
in  Ids  fourth  discourse,  to  examine  and  illus- 
trate another  step  in  the  work  of  pre])ara- 
tion,  viz.,  the  pro>ision  made  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  throughout  all  classes  of 
tlie  people.  He  notices,  under  this  head, 
the  very  remarkable  fact,  that  there  has 
hardly  ever  been  another  nation  upon  earth, 
in  which  the  people  were  so  universally 
taught  to  read.  In  proof  of  this,  he  refers  to 
the  frequent  appeals  made  by  our  Saviour 
to  the  multitude :  ^  Have  ye  not  read  what 
Moses  saith  ?"  "  Have  ye  not  rbad  in  the 
Scriptures  ?"  and  the  like ;  and  also  to  tlie 
statement  made  by  the  evangelical  historian 
concerning  the  inscription  placed  by  Pilate 
over  the  head  of  our  crucified  Lord,  that 
^^  this  title  then  read  many  of  Uie  Jews.'' 
Ho  infers  the  same  thing,  or  rather  he  in- 
fers the  duty  of  parents  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren to  read,  from  the  Mosaic  statute,  which 
enjouied  it  upon  every  head  of  a  family  to 
WRITE  the  laws  on  the  posts  of  his  house, 
and  on  his  gates.  Ho  refers  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  Jewish  writers,  who  allege,  that  "  the 
school  was  to  be  found  in  every  district 
throughout  the  nation,  and  under  tlie  cure 
of  teachers  who  were  honored  alike  for  their 
character  and  their  station."  Nor  was  it 
left  to  parents,  as  our  author  thinks,  to  de- 
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cide  whether  theu*  children  should  or  should 
not  be  suitably  educated.  It  was  a  duty 
which  the  law  made  obligatory  upon  them ; 
and  up  to  this  point  he  believes,  and  so  do 
we,  that  wise  legislation  should  go  in  every 
commonwealth.  There  is  notlmig  in  such 
a  requirement  which  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  unjust  or  unreasonable.  **  Apart  from 
the  benefit  which  such  laws  insure  to  the 
young  themselves,  every  well-ordered  State 
should  feel  that,  as  it  values  public  safety, 
it  must  not  permit  its  youth  to  grow  up 
within  its  own  bosom  in  a  condition  of  igno- 
rance, that  would  render  them  incendiaries 
and  pests  to  all  its  best  interests.'' 

But  schools  for  general  education  were 
not  the  only  seminaries  of  learning  known 
^mong  the  Hebrews.  There  were  higher 
institutions,  under  the  title  of  "  Schools  of 
the  Prophets."  These  were  institutions 
where  not  theology  alone  was  taught,  but 
other  branches  of  knowledge  also,  which  be- 
longed to  the  learning  of  me  times.  These 
schools  were  under  tibe  care  of  men  of  the 
highest  intellectual  and  moral  worth.  There 
was  also  a  cardinal  feature  in  the  Hebrew 
polity  in  the  higest  degree  favorable  to  the 
increase  and  difiusion  of  knowledge.  The 
Levites  were  expressly  set  apart  for  the  ser- 
vice of  rehgion  and  letters.  They  were  by 
birth  obliged  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
sciences.  Many  of  them,  especially  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  reached  a  nigh  elevation 
in  Teaming ;  and  their  business  was,  not  to 
lock  up,  but  diffuse  their  stores.  There  was 
no  monopoly  of  knowledge  among  the  He- 
brews. Intelligence  was  general  in  the  de- 
gree and  of  the  kind  adapted  to  the  people 
and  the  age. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  in  no  part  of  the  Mosaic  polity  did  the 
wisdom  of  the  lawgiver  shine  with  a  clearer 
lustre,  than  in  his  provisions  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  training  of  the  young.  In  full 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his  provisions  is 
the  beautiful  prayer  of  David,  that  "  our 
sons  may  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their 
youth ;  that  our  daughters  may  be  as  cor- 
ner-stones, polished  after  the  simihtude  of  a 
palace."  These  Mosaic  provisions  for  the 
difi'asion  of  knowledge,  as  the  reverend  lec- 
turer justly  takes  notice,  have  been  sanctioned 
by  universal  history,  as  inseparably  inter- 
woven with  national  prosperity.  Our  author 
goe^  into  an  able  and  instructive  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  subject  to  justify  this  remark.  We 


cannot  follow  him  through  the  highly  inter- 
esting details  of  his  argument,  but  we  hope 
that  many  of  our  readers  will  do  so  with  a 
pleasure  equal  to  that  which  we  experienced 
in  the  perusal. 

The  concluding  Lecture  of  the  series,  on 
**  Agriculture  as  an  Auxiliary  to  CHvil  Free- 
dom," is  not  inferior  to  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors, either  in  the  interest  of  the  subject,  or 
the  abihty  with  which  it  is  treated.  Own- 
ership in  the  soil,  observes  our  author,  (we 
quote  the  substance,  though  not  the  ipsissi- 
ma  verba,  of  his  remarks,)  is  essential  to  the 
best  cultivation  of  it.  On  this  principle  the 
Hebrew  agrarian  law  was  founded.  Small 
proprietors,  and  the  land  worked  by  the  own- 
ers thereof^  was  the  policnr  of  the  Hebrew 
laws.  The  tendency  of  the  code  was  to 
make  the  people  generally  both  owners  and 
cultivators  of  land,  and  to  give  importance 
and  honor  to  husbandry  in  the  pmhc  esti- 
mation. The  entire  territory  of  the  prom- 
ised land  was  to  be  so  divided  among  the 
six  hundred  thousand  free  dtizens,  who  con- 
quered and  took  possession  of  it,  that  each 
one  should  have  a  full  property  in  an  equal 
part  of  it  And  this  estate  was  to  descend 
to  his'  legal  heirs  by  an  indefeasible  entail 
in  perpetual  succession.  The  fee  simple  of 
the  soil  could  not  be  sold ;  nor  could  any 
ahenation  of  a  landed  estate  take  place  ex- 
ceeding fifty  years.  This  prindple  was  fun- 
damental to  the  Hebrew  polity.  It  formed 
a  broad  Hue  of  demarkation  between  them 
and  other  nations,  and  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  promoting  both  public  and 
private  prosperity.  A  man's  property  in  his 
land  could  never  be  permanently  atienated. 
It  might  cease  to  be  hk  for  a  tem  of  yean ; 
but  the  year  of  Jubilee  restored  it  to  him, 
free  of  all  incumbrance.  Nor  indeed  was 
it  necessary  for  him  to  wait  till  the  Jubilee 
to  re-enter  his  alienated  field,  provided  he 
or  his  nearest  of  kin  had  the  means  to  re- 
deem it ;  for  the  right  of  redemption  re- 
mamed  always  in  the  proprietor. 

The  necessary  effect  of  such  a  system  of 
laws  in  reference  to  land  and  landed  prop- 
erty, was  to  make  the  Hebrews  a  nation  of 
farmers.  The  cultivation  of  the  earth  was 
stimulated  to  the  highest  degree.  The  oc- 
cupation of  the  husbandman  was  held  to 
be  the  most  honorable  pursuit  of  man,  and 
it  became,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
most  common.  The  most  illustrious  citizens 
were  fjEumers,  taking  that  word  in  a  broad 
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and  oomprehensive  sense.  Saul,  David, 
ESiaha,  may  be  noted  as  examples;  and 
of  king  Uzziali  it  is  recorded,  that  '*  he  loved 
husbandry."  The  effect  of  agricultural  life 
upon  the  character  and  condition  of  the  He- 
brew people  is  known  to  every  student  of 
Hebrew  iSstory.  "  It  produced  among  the 
people  generally  a  bocQly  strength  and  ac- 
tivity, and  a  power  of  endurance,  that  tend- 
ed to  render  them  equally  formidable  in 
war,  and  successful  in  the  labors  of  industry 
during  times  of  peace.  It  made  their 
whole  country  throughout  like  one  continued 
garden, — the  very  rocks,  we  are  told,  being 
oovered  with  mould  to  produce  vegetation, 
md  the  hills  being  tilled  to  their  highest 
mumnitB.  The  land  was  thus  enabled  to 
aiipp<ni  a  population,  that  might  otherwise 
Mem  incredible ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
fiimiahed  the  means,  not  only  for  the  active 
eiohange  of  commodities,  which  was  usual 
at  thfflr  principal  festivals,  but  for  that  ez- 
teosive  foreign  commerce  which,  in  the  days 
of  Solomon,  so  enriched  the  nation  that  ^  gold 
was  laid  up  as  dust,  and  the  gold  of  Ophir 
as  ihe  stones  of  the  brooks.'  Nor  was  it 
UDtil  a  spirit  of  cupidity,  pride,  and  luxury, 
generated  by  the  gains  of  commerce,  had 
brought  into  neglect  the  labors  of  the  hus- 
bandman, that  ue  strong  arm  of  the  nation 
was  palsied,  and  she  fell  a  prey  to  her  in- 
Taders." 

The  agrarian  laws  of  Moses  were  attended 
with  several  striking  economical  advantages, 
whidi  our  author  proceeds  to  enumerate  as 
IdUowb: — 

1.  They  stripped  poverty  of  its  worst 
evils.  They  soothed  its  bitterest  sorrows 
with  the  hope  of  better  days.  They  softened, 
if  they  did  not  remove,  its  keenest  sense  of 
degradation.  They  kept  the  poor  man's 
heart  whole.  They  preserved  within  him 
the  love  of  home.  They  nourished  a  love 
of  independence.  Whatever  else  he  had 
lost)  his  land  was  always  there,  and  no  hu- 
man power  could  deprive  him  of  the  title 
to  it 

2.  They  tended  strongly  to  prevent  the 
aoenmulation  of  debt  with  its   attendant 
evils.    Few  would  have  any  occasion  to  bor- 
row^ except  as  a  measure  of  mere  tempora- 
ry relief  under  some  sudden  calamity,  as  the 
loss  of  a  crop,  or  a  murrain  among  the  cat- 
tle.   There  was  little  inducement  to  lend, 
anoe  no  man  might,  by  the  la^-s  of  Moses, 
in^  profit  out  d  a  loan.    And  besides  aU 


this,  as  an  ultimate  and  complete  relief  from 
the  pressure  of  otherwise  irremediable  and 
hopeless  indebtedness,  the  Jubilee  extin- 
guished all  debts. 

3.  The  agrarian  laws  of  Moses  tended 
also  to  produce  and  cherish  among  the  peo- 
ple a  spirit  of  equality,  and  of  sympathy  one 
with  another.  Under  their  operation  there 
could  be,  properly  speaking,  neither  nobility 
nor  peasantry,  neither  lords  nor  serfs,  but  a 
BROTHERHOOD  of  hardy  yeomen,  no  one  of 
whom  could  become  either  very  rich  or  very 
poor,  or  could  have  anything  in  his  external 
circumstances  to  excite  either  the  envy  or 
the  contempt  of  the  others. 

4.  Agriculture  strengthens  the  sentiment 
of  patriotism,  the  love  of  country.  The 
heart  of  the  husbandman  is  bound  to  the 
fields  on  which  he  bestows  his  labor,  and 
which  respond  to  his  industry  by  clothing 
themselves  in  the  beauties  of  spring  and  the 
riches  of  summer  and  autumn.  The  fact,  if 
it  be  a  fact,  that  his  possessions  have  come 
down  to  him  through  a  long  line  of  hon- 
ored ancestors,  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
attachment  which  he  feels  both  to  his  home 
and  to  his  country. 

5.  The  healthful  sobriety  of  mind  winch 
the  scenes  and  occupations  of  country  life 
are  fitted  to  beget  and  cherish,  is  the  last  of  the 
benefits  enumerated  by  our  author  as  flow- 
ing from  agricultural  pursuits,  "  The  con- 
templation of  scenes  in  which  we  *look 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,'  always 
tends  to  impart  a  tone  of  moral  health,  and 
to  form  a  solidity  of  character,  which,  espe- 
cially in  a  nation  enjoying  the  privilege  of 
self-government,  are  all-important  as  a  bal- 
ance to  the  turbulent  fervor  often  generated 
in  our  cities.  It  is  in  such  an  atmosphere 
that  the  mind  is  most  unclouded,  and  can 
look  beyond  the  things  of  a  day.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  that  amidst  sudi 
scenes  and  occupations  every  free  nation  has 
found  many  of  her  greatest  patriots  and 
statesmen." 

Dr.  Mathews  closes  his  very  agreeable  and 
useful  volume  with  some  most  judicious,  sea- 
sonable, eloquent,  and  glowing  reflections  on 
the  privileges,  responsibilities,  dangers,  and 
destiny  of  our  glorious  Republic.  It  is  im- 
possible to  condense  such  passages.  We  the 
rather  abstain  from  such  an  endeavor,  as  we 
hope  that  most  of  our  readers  will  have  had 
their  interest  so  fer  awakened  by  the  present 
article,  or  will  so  far  confide  in  our  critical 
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judgment,  as  to  take  our  candid  and  earnest 
recommendation  to  possess  themselves  of  a 
book,  80  solid  in  matter,  so  elevated  in  its 
moral  tone,  so  vigorous  and  classical  in  its 


style,  so  replete  with  the  best  learning,  so 
genial  in  sentiment,  and  so  warm  in  its 
sympathies  with  the  progress  of  enlightened 
and  conservative  republicanism. 


BRITISH  POLICY  HERE  AND  THERE:  "FREE  TRADE." 


For  the  falsity  of  speech  rests  on  a  far  deeper  falsity.  False  speech,  as  is  inevitable  when  men  loi^ 
practise  it,  iaisifies  all  things;  the  very  uioughts,  or  fountains  of  speech  and  action,  become  fidse. 
Ere  long,  by  the  appointed  curse  of  Heaven,  a  man*s  intellect  ceases  to  be  camible  of  distinguishing 
truth,  when  he  pennits  himself  to  deal  in  speaking  or  acting  vrhat  is  false.  Waidi  well  tiie  tongue, 
lor  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  Life  T  (Thomas  Carltlx  on  Jesuitism,  Latter-day  Pamplklet6»  Na  YIIL) 


You  may  have  remarked,  good  reader, 
that  anything  which  an  Englishman  thinks 
particularly  suited  to  his  interests,  and  wish- 
es you  to  believe  particularly  stdted  to  yours, 
he  generally  calls  "  free" — and  further,  you 
may  have  remarked,  that  you  are  generally 
simple  enough  to  believe  him — ^that  is,  to 
take  the  term  he  gives  you  without  ha^g 
in  your  mind  any  fixed  meaning  whatever 
attached  to  it,  and  then  to  invent  for  it  and 
apply  to  it  a  meaning  of  your  own,  which  may 
be  the  meaning  he  originally  had  for  it,  or  one 
very  different  from,  if  not  directly  opposed 
to  his.  He  discovers  the  reality  and  invents 
a  taking  name  for  it ;  you  take  the  name 
and  assume  an  unreality  as  its  meaning,  and 
continue  to  practise  the  reality  he  originally 
falsified  by  name,  and  you  have  further  falsi- 
fied by  Tww-conception  of  his  meaning  and 
the  act  you  do  in  consequence.  ITiis  is  not 
merely  a  dialectic  sleight  of  hand — it  be- 
comes in  course  of  time,  and  by  continued 
misconception,  a  fact,  part  and  parcel  of 
yourself,  part  and  parcel  of  your  theory  of 
right  and  wrong ;  even  of  your  ideal  of  the 
universe, — you  measure  all  things  by  it  as  a 
standard,  and  too  often  relinquish  even  your 
own  palpable  interests,  smother  even  your 
most  conscientious  scruples,  when  this  is 
thrust  under  your  nose. 

The  science  of  so  bamboozling  men  in 
the  quietest  and  most  enduring  manner  is 
known  in  dialectics  as  sophistry  ;  in  morals 
as  Jesuitism ;  in  government,  commerce, 
trade,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  national 
or  social  existence,  as  "  British  PoUcy." 


Sophistry  and  Jesuitasm  need  from  us  here 
no  examples— or,  if  they  did,  we  have  neith^ 
time  nor  occasion  to  give  them.  But  the  third 
division  of  this  science  of  mendacity,  which 
indeed  includes  and  works  in  the  two  former, 
Hes  more  immediately  and  more  neoessitously 
in  our  path.  We  shall  illustrate  it  by  a  few 
examples,  showing  in  the  simplest  manner 
we  can  the  wondrous  power  attained  by  this 
deUberate  abuse  of  words,  by  this  science  of 
downright  and  imequivocal  lying ;  how  it 
has  grown  up  into  a  reality  called  the  Brit- 
ish Empire ;  how  the  people  of  the  world 
contribute  to  its  success,  and  among  the 
contiibutors  the  American  nation,  with  the 
riches  of  its  soil  and  the  marrow  of  its  chil- 
dren, 

EngUshmen — (and  here  let  us,  once  for 
all,  remark,  we  use  that  term  not  invidiously 
to  the  English  people,  but  to  denote  only 
those  classes  actuated  by  the  Anglican  spirit 
or  policy,  excepting  therefrom  the  recusant 
Chartist  and  Republican,  and  all  that  vast 
mass  of  mere  British  animalism  which  is 
passive  in  the  hands  of  its  ^^  legitimate  su- 
periors")— Englishmen,  we  say,  tell  you  that 
their  country  is  the  "  representative  of  Lib- 
eralism;''^  and  hereupon  Europeans  generally, 
and  not  a  few  enlightened  Americans,*  at- 
tach to  the  managing  persons  in  that  country 
the  idea  of  "  Uberalism."  Now  we  shall 
add,  in  the  hope  that  this  essay  may  fall 

*  Inter  alias^  vide  the  opening  passages  of  an 
otherwise  exceedingly  able  and  true  article  on 
"The  Danish  Question,'*  in  the  September  num* 
ber  of  this  Review 
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into  the  hands  of  some  unlearned  reader, 
that  "  liberalism^^  means,  if  indeed  it  mean 
anything,    "freedom-ism";    and  if  "ism" 
mean  anything,  we  are  to  understand  by 
the  above  phrase  that  England  is  "  the  rep- 
resentative"  of  the   love  and   worship  of 
freedom,  and  the  propagator  of  free  princi- 
ples among  all  men,  and  es])ecially  among 
all  European  men,  and  those  in  oUier  con- 
tinents of  the  world  brought  out  of  the 
night  of  barbarism  into  collision  with  her 
^eatness.     We  are  further  to  understand 
thereby,  that  she  is,  besides  idl  that,  liberal; 
xnot  alone  free  in  herself,  and  permitting  just 
freedom  to  others,  but  giving  to  all,  over  and 
shove  their  just  demands,  of  her  own  rc- 
eK)iiroeB  and  property  with  a  free  and  gener- 
^DQB  hand.      Such  being  the  general  belief 
<»re{ully  inculcated  by  herself,  and  assented 
"te  by  even  enlightened  Americans,  who  can 
^wonder  if  the  people  of  un-common-schooled 
^uod  un-newspapered  nationality,  of  Sicily, 
Italy,  Greece,  Switzerland,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Schleswig-Holstein,  look  up  to  her  for 
Bupport,  for  advice,  for  encouragement  in 
their  rightful  efforts,  for  protection  in  their 
unmerited  reverses?     Who  can  wonder  if 
by  that  one  word  "  Uberalism"  she  has  estab- 
liahed  throughout  Europe,  an  influence  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  is,  in  the  very 
loul  of  the  democratic  vitality  of  the  present 
and  coming  world,  unattainable  by  any  other 
nation^  d^s,  or  government,  by  any  other 
idea  or  reatity ;  for  hers  is  the  only  one  which 
aifiumes  the  virtues  of  a  saviour,  possessing 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  sui)erstitions  of  the 
unfortunate,  the  power  of  a  god  \ 

Yet  in  the  range  of  dove-tailed  falsehoods, 
which  constitute  Uie  ideal  of  which  the  Brit- 
ish empire  is  the  embodiment,  this  of  "  liber- 
alvm"  is  the  most  brazen  and  the  most  humi- 
liating.    That  it  has  proved  a  trap,  and  a 
fore-intentioned  trap,  to  every  people  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  it,  we 
need  only  refer  to  three  recent  events ;  the  fall 
of  Rome  and  Lombardy,  the  fate  of  Kossuth, 
and  the  betrayal  of  the  Duchies.    But  in 
its  very  nature  it  is  baseness.     Worse  than 
despotism  a  thousand  times  is  this  idea  of 
'^liberaliam.''    It  presumes  a  submission  to 
known  wrong  by  the  people,  in  whose  name  it 
is  promolgated,  beyond  all  measure  degrad- 
es- ^  The  Russian  Czar  boldly  sways  by 
^  J^ht  of  the  strong  hand,  and  the  will  of 
^eareo;  acknowledges  no  liberty  or  rights 
^  **■  libjectSy  but  assumes  openly  that  his 
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lawful  mission  is  to  "  govern  "  them.  Here  is 
no  hypocrisy — here  is  open,  bold  tyranny, 
but  no  sneaking.  English  governing  powers, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  acknowledge  liberty  and 
rights  in  the  people  subject  to  thorn ;  but, 
having  stolen  the  rights  and  the  liberty,  seized 
them  some  time  or  other  by  tlie  strong  hand 
if  you  will,  they  affect  now  to  be  "  liberal," 
claim  even  the  virtue  of  generosity  in  doling 
them,  little  by  little,  back  to  their  right  owners. 
Truly  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  liberal  of  one's 
own ;  but  then  to  be  liberal  of  what  is  other 
people's — that  is  not  only  to  be  a  thief  but 
a  spendthrift  thief;  and  to  protend  liberality 
of  that  which  is  the  property  or  right  of 
others,  when  the  intention  of  the  holder  is 
to  keep  all  to  himself,  that  is  a  double  hypo- 
crisy, so  tortuous  in  mendacity  that  it  is  hard 
to  get  for  it  a  name,  unless  we  call  it,  lying 
in  false  pretence.  Even  to  their  own  country- 
men the  English  ruling  classes  give  nothing 
they  can  avoid,  and  that  only  by  way  of 
purchasing  worse  ser\itude.  Their  "  liberal- 
ism" to  other  nations  consists  in  this,  that 
they  will  take  all  they  can,  and  give  the  donors 
their  countenance,  nothing  more.  Ah !  we 
had  forgotten,  sometimes  more — as  to  Greece 
"  Hberty"  and  an  English  tool  for  king — to 
Belgium  ditto,  ditto — to  Portugal  ditto,  in 
return  for  tlie  wine  factories  of  Oporto — to 
Sicily  ditto,  for  the  sulphur  mines  of  -^tna — 
and  so  on.  "  Liberal"  j)eople  these  English ! 
It  seems  childish  to  explain  at  such  length 
that  the  English  phrase  "liberalism"  is  a 
profound  and  unmitigated  falsehood.  But 
on  such  falsehoods  is  a  whole  emjiire  built 
and  a  whole  world  swayed.  Everything  is 
"  free"  in  England — the  press  is  "  free"  too— 
"  free  ;"  and  here  is  another  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  manner  in  wliich  words  are 
used  in  "  Her  Majesty's  ser>ice."  The  Ameri- 
can, for  instance,  is  a  free  press  ;  subject  to 
no  penalties  except  for  crimes  such  as  a 
man  may  commit  without  a  press,  as  slan- 
der, libel  on  personal  character,  or  the  hke. 
But  in  England  a  man  with  a  press  can  com- 
mit crimes  none  other  can.  God  in  his 
mercy  forgot  to  enumerate  in  the  Sinai  edi- 
tion of  the  old  code,  "the  crimes  of  the 
printer,"  not  seeing,  we  presume,  that,  "  to 
give  the  devil  his  due,"  the  poor  fellow  could 
commit  many  more  than  therein  enumera- 
ted. English  law,  however,  has  seen  and 
supphed  the  deficiency.  It  invents  new 
crimes  under  old  names  in  this  way  :  If  a 
writer  in  its  "free  press"  presumes  to  write 
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himself  to  a  servitude  as  perfect  by  *  econo- 
my '  as  ever  any  has  been  by  arms,  or  law. 
Democrat !  the  idiot, — I  had  as  soon  walk 
round  and  round  in  a  mill,  with  a  blind  over 
my  eyes,  a  turning  of  a  crank,  and  imagine 
myself  a  free  citizen,  and  not,  truly,  a  horse." 

"Sir,"  hiding  our  wrath,  we  patiently 
answer,  "  you  must  be  mistaken ;  the  worthy 
shoemaker  we  have  described  is  really  and 
truly  a  *  democrat,'  of  the  most  approved 
character,  and,  like  the  advertising  house- 
maids, with  any  amount  of  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable city  references.  You  must  be 
cautious  in  your  phrases ;  he  is  an  American, 
and  pursues  this  course  in  obedience  to 
the  known  laws  of  *free  trade,'  (British  cur- 
rency,)" 

We  shall  reserve  for  the  present  the  re- 
ply of  our  intermittent  communicator :  it 
seemed  something  like  "Free  trade  be 
damned !"  and  a  perfect  avalanche  of  blas- 
phemies. 

But  what  seems  most  to  astonish  our  in- 
termittent communicator  is,  that  our  worthy 
friend  the  shoemaker  should  for  so  loncf  sub- 
mit  to  this  cabbage-growing  « theory  of  life," 
without  an  attempt  some  time  or  other  to 
relieve  himself  from  it,  either  by  fighting 
Johann,  or  taking  to  his  handicraft  again 
of  making  shoes.  Either  is  quite  possible — 
as  even  a  pervereely  idle  shoemaker  has  his 
hands  and  strong  sympathies  in  the  world  ; 
but  as  to  fighting  Johann,  that  is  mere  mad- 
ness. What  could  the  garden-growing  shoe- 
maker gain  by  even  whipping  Johann  ? 
Leave  to  make  shoes !  that  he  has  al- 
ready, fight  or  not  fight ;  and  then  by 
fighting  Johann,  so  admirable  a  system  for 
insuring  "  peace  "  is  this  "  free  trade,"  he 
loses,  primo,  a  market  for  his  cabbages ; 
secundo^  he  incurs  vast  expense  and  loses 
still  more  cabbages  by  the  fortune  of  war 
and  by  rotting ;  tert'io^  he  stands  in  need  of 
shoes  and  cannot  supply  the  want ;  quarto^ 
if  he  fail  in  conquering  Johann,  he  may  be 
compelled  to  pay  more  cabbages  for  the  "  ex- 
pense's of  the  war,"  and  incur  other  punish- 
ment for  his  rashness ;  and,  if  he  gain  the  vic- 
tory, all  he  can  do  with  it  Is,  to  begin  again 
at  his  old  trade  of  making  shoes  for  self  and 
familv,  which  he  miorht  never  have  left  oft* 
unless  he  pleased,  and  which  he  might  have 
resumed  at  any  time  without  fighting.  So 
that,  provided  Johann  has  food  enough 
stored  up,  or  can  get  the  loan  of  it  any- 
where else,  the  state  of  war  between  Johann 


and  the  cabbage-growing  shoemaker  is  just 
this — ^by  a  war  the  shoemaker  loses  his 
market,  wants  shoes,  incurs  vast  expense  in 
cabbages,  with  the  hope  of  gaining  nothing 
and  losing  all, — Johann  in  tibe  event  of  vic- 
tory gains  anything  he  wants;  of  defeat, 
loses  nothing. 

To  such  a  deep  perdition  does  the  econo- 
my of  Johann's  "free  trade  "  reduce  his  vic- 
tims. And  accordingly  the  worthy  shoe- 
maker, being  a  good  "democrat,"  and  given 
to  hp  bravado  a  Httle,  makes  tlie  best  of  a  bad 
bargain,  says  he  is  all  for  peace  with  Johann, 
that  anything  else  "  will  not  do,"  and  con- 
tinues a  victim,  "  not  allowing  any  one  to  in- 
terfere in  his  concerns,"  and  "having  every 
right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own !"  At 
the  same  time  that,  if  a  neighbor  has  a  back 
garden,  which  just  Ues  into  our  worthy  cob- 
bler's, he  pitches  into  him  directly,  and  flogs 
him  till  he  roars  again,  while  Johann,  with 
some  protestations  as  to  the  injured  man's 
harmlessness  and  rights — Johann  having  had 
an  eye  on  these  same  rights  and  the  garden 
himself — does  not,  however,  very  strenuously 
interfere,  knowing,  if  he  did,  he  must  lose  one 
trade  for  a  little ;  and  if  he  do  not — ^the 
arable  garden  of  the  shoemaker  is  increased 
for  him ! 

"  Good  God,  Sir — ^you  speak  of  the  great 
Mexican  war!"  breaks  in  our  intermittent 
friend — "  surely,  surely,  the  nation  who  con- 
quered there  are  not  so  slavish  to  a  superior 
power  as  to  be  its  hewers  of  wood  and  its 
drawere  of  water,  boastingly  and  persist- 
ently ;  and  at  the  same  time  so  merciless  to 
a  poor  mferior." 

You  will  forgive  us.  Sir,  we  are  compelled 
to  answer ;  your  temper  exceeds  discretion. 
We  are,  you  will  recollect,  in  America,  and 
speaking  of  trade. 

By  his  trade,  then,  the  worthy  shoemaker 
may  fitfully  attempt  to  renew  his  fortunes ; 
for,  as  we  have  said,  he  is  not  alone  in  the 
world ;  and,  before  Mr.  Johann  Bool  estab- 
lished his  store,  the  worthy  man  used  to 
make  shoes  for  all  the  villagers.  But  his 
trade  exists  no  longer.  He  might  as  well 
never  have  been  a  tradesman,  never  have 
practised  his  trade  in  that  Aillage,  for  all  he 
«m  do  with  it  now.  Once  he  entered  Mr. 
Joliann's  store,  he  left  his  trade  behind  him 
at  the  threshold.  He  ceased  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent workman  from  that  hour,  and  be- 
came, will  he,  nill  he,  a  cabbage-grower  for 
ever.    The  wheel-wright,  the  carpenter,  the 
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human  flosli  and  horse  flesh,  and  goods,  dry 
and  soft,  and  hardware — the  products  of  all 
earth  liave  been  coming  into  this  port,  to  get 
aomething  done  with  themselves. 

Crossing  the  hills  to  Manchester,  you  see 
a  city  peopled  by  chimneys — hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  and  children 
toiling  night  and  day  the  year  round,  wheels 
working,  looms  going :  but  here,  too,  not  a 
particle  of  that  upon  which  they  work  has 
been  grown  in  England ;  not  a  particle  of 
that  on  which  they  exist  while  working  has 
been  grown  in  England ;  and  not  a  particle, 
we  may  say,  of  that  upon  which  their  labor 
is  expended  is  to  remain  in  England. 

As  we  have  written  of  Liverpool,  so  might 
we  describe  London,  and  every  other  port — 
as  we  have  written  of  Manchester,  so  might 
we  describe  Yorkshire,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  13ir- 
mingham,  and  every  other  ^  manufacturing 
district"  They  eat,  and  drink,  and  live  on 
the  produce  of  others. 

But  surely  the  soil  of  England  produces 
something;  limited  as  it  is  it  gives  some 
wealth,     well,  behold  it ;  magnificent  de- 
mesnes, avenues  long  drawn  out  in  exquisite 
perspective,  gorgeous  palaces  scattered  here 
and  there  through  the  woodland ;  fields,  too, 
occasionally  tilled,  setting  off  the  landscape, 
bat  by  no  means  sufficient  to  raise  food  tor 
one  tenth  or  one  hundredth  of  the  popula- 
tion round  the  docks,  or  round  the  f^tories. 
And  why  should  these  fields  be  put  to  such 
a  use  ?  These  pasture  lands  and  tilled  ground 
do  not  belong  to  the  English  people — they 
We  been  decreed  to  a  different  owner — 
fcr  they  belong  to  one  of  thr^se  governing 
daases  who  only  are  supposed  to  have  rights 
ttd  property,  called  the  landed  aristocracy, 
ttd  the  sacred  use  of  this  "  sacred  soil  of 
Britain  "  is  to  raise  rent  for  them. 

Everywhere  else  there  is  an  aristocracy  of 
lomethmg.  Rulway  scrip,  bank  stock, 
money,  selling,  transferring,  and  re-selling ; 
>n  are  nuinaged  by  aristocrats,  and  found 
^  productive.  The  worship  of  God  there, 
too^  is  entirely  managed  by  aristocrats,  and 
famd  uncommonly  productive,  aud  very  re- 
vivmg. 

And  throughout  the  throng,  high  over  the 
dm  of  cities,  rising  above  the  factory  chim- 
Jieya,  above  the  warehouses,  following  you 
^voiby  stealth  into  the  distant  fields,  rises  the 
oy  of  **  Free  trade."  Stop  the  fet  merchant 
nnming  to  the  cnstcmi  or  the  counting  house, 
ttid  m  bim  what  drives  him — ^he  roars  at 


you,  "Free trade."  Stop  any  other  man, 
merchant,  manufacturer,  banker,  importer, 
exporter,  or  commission  agent,  and  ask  him 
the  same,  and  he  answers  too,  "Free 
trade."  It  seems  the  salutatory  prayer  of  a 
new  religion,  as  Pax  vobiscum  was  of  the 
old. 

Now  suppose  we  stop  the  whole  of  them 
in  their  career,  and  wait  till  we  find  out 
what  really  to  the  Englishman  this  spontar 
neous  shibboleth,  or  divine  ovatory  prayer  of 
"  Free  trade,"  means. 

His  country,  you  see,  is  a  huge  warehouse 
groaning  beneath  the  weight  of  merchan- 
dise, made,  finished,  and  needing  nothing  to 
be  done  with  it  except  for  somebody  to  take 
it  away — ^>vith  cotton  spun  into  cloth,  iron 
wrought  into  knives,  sabres,  and  steam  en- 
gines ;  into  everything  from  a  needle  to  an 
anchor ;  from  a  tin  whistle  to  a  Britannia  tu- 
bal bridge ;  with  fabrics,  wares,  and  fabricated 
commodities  of  all  kinds — but  with  no  raw 
material  with  which  to  fabricate  more,  unless 
you  or  some  otlier  foreign  nation  bring  it  to 
him,  and  take  away  some  of  liis  surplus 
"  goods  "  in  exchange ;  no  food  to  eat  while 
he  is  fabricating  more,  unless  you  or  some 
other  foreign  nation  bring  it  to  him,  and  take 
away  likewise  "  goods."  In  such  a  state  he 
therefore,  of  course,  offers  every  inducement 
to  you  to  come  in  with  your  raw  produce — 
every  possible  inducement  to  you  to  lighten 
his  load  of  "  goods,"  and,  by  way  of  exchange, 
feed  him.  And  therefore,  by  his  cry  of 
"  Free  trade,"  one  of  his  principal  induce- 
ments to  you,  you  are  to  understand  this, 
and  nothing  else :  "  Come  into  my  shop  and 
buy — here  are  heaps  of  cloths  I  cannot  eat ; 
iron  utensils  in  mountains  I  cannot  drink, 
unless  I  were  the  AVizard  of  the  North,  who 
swallows  carving  knives  and  gets  quite  hila- 
rious with  the  sparkling  draught :  but  here 
I  am,  loaded  with  wealth  which  is  useless  to 
me ;  here  am  I,  the  Midas  of  civilization,  im- 
mersed to  the  chin  in  a  river  of  *  wealth,* 
the  very  water  of  which,  when  I  stoop  to 
drink  of  it,  is  *  hardware,'  or  cloth,  or  *  fancy 
articles !'  Oh,  I  starve,  I  die !  Bring  in  your 
com,  and  take  my  cloth ;  your  wines,  and  take 
my  cutlery;  your  *  eighteen-pound-ten,'  O 
simple  youth  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
and  take  my  *  gross  of  spectacles  with  sha- 
green cases !' " 

The  Englishman's  notion  of  "  free  trade" 
is  something  more.  "  Bring  me  your  cotton 
and  your  wool,"  it  means ;  "I  have  'hands' 
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up  there  at  Manchester,  thousands  of  them, 
who  have  no  raw  cotton,  no  raw  wool  to 
spin,  and  who  cannot  Uve  save  by  spinning 
cotton,  or,  which  is  the  same,  whom  I  cannot 
afford  to  let  Hve  otherwise  than  by  spinning 
cotton ;  and  who,  if  I  do  not  get  cotton  for 
them  to  spin,  will  either  enter  upon  the  land 
by  force — sacred  to  the  uses  of  growing  rent — 
or  eat  me  ;  and  therefore,  good  gentlemen 
from  South  Carolina  and  Ohio,  pity  the  sor- 
rows of  a  poor  old  Englishman,  and  bring  me 
your  cotton  and  your  wool,  and  something 
to  eat  meanwhile,  and  I  will  spin  the  former 
for  you,  and  when  I  have  kept  my  *  hands ' 
going,  and  kept  their  clutches  off  the  land, 
and  off  myself,  and  fed  them,  and  paid  my- 
self, and  provided  for  my  large  fsunily — you 
can  get  back  a  little  if  you  bring  more  pro- 
duce to  set  me  going  a  second  time  !" 

The  Englishman's  "  free  trade*'  means,  in 
fact  and  simple  truth,  that  his  trade  is  to 
make  free  with  you  whoever  you  are,  and 
your  productions  whatever  they  may  be,  and 
live  and  enrich  himself  and  keep  his  people 
from  eating  him,  by  transforming  your  wealth 
into  something  else  which  is  therefore  his  ; 
transforming  Carolinian  cotton  and  Ohio 
wheat  into  a  compound  known  as  "dry 
goods ;"  putting  in  a  lady's  pocket  handker- 
chief and  taking  out  a  pair  of  live  rabbits ; 
and  permitting  you  to  admire  the  operation 
on  paying  the  expenses — ^boiling,  in  fact, 
your  pudding  in  his  hat,  and  giving  you  a 
bit  to  show  you  he  has  done  it ;  and  so  like 
any  other  necromancer  or  charlatan,  he  lives 
on  the  gullibility  of  the  public  by  means  of 
his  "  black  art "  of  "  free  trade,"  and  with 
loud-sounding  noise  and  much  elegance  and 
luxury. 

"  But  stay,  Mr.  Writer,"  says  a  worthy 
democrat  and  devotee  of  Anglican  civiliza- 
tion near  us ;  "  Free  trade  means  more  than 
that  England,  that  great  country  which 
ever  takes  the  first  step  in  the  path  of  hu- 
man progress,  and  is  the  foremost  in  sacri- 
ficing itself  at  the  altar  of  liberalism,  has 
shown,  by  its  late  amended  tariff,  an  exam- 
ple to  the  world  of  true  *  free  trade ;'  it  has 
removed  all  taxes  and  impositions  on  the 
import  of  com,  and  one  of  our  Western 
growers  can  now  bring  his  crop  into  the 
markets  of  England,  with  as  little  expense, 
excepting  additional  carriage  and  loss  by 
the  way,  as  into  Boston  or  New- York — is 
not  that '  free  trade  ?' "  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Sir. 
You  can  transfer  your  money  from  your 


pocket  to  mine  with  perfect  ease — ^I  will  ac- 
cept it,  nay,  I  will  thank  you,  as  I  want  the 
money ;  but,  if  you  are  fool  enough  to  make 
the  transfer — is  that  free  trade  ?  The  fact  is, 
your  corn  and  other  produce  needed  by  Eng- 
lishmen, were  not  coming  into  their  granaries 
fast  enough ;  certain  annopng  villains  about 
the  shop  door,  called  landed  aristocrats,  used 
to  exact  a  tax  off  the  customers  to  the  great 
shop;  and  so  the  shop-owners  turned  out 
with  their  clerks  and  workmen,  and  drove 
the  >illains  off, — and  that  is  the  whole  story. 

Such  a  great  example  of  "true  free 
trade  "  is  no  new  thing  in  this  country ;  only, 
stupid  beings  that  we  are,  we  do  not  know  it 
when  it  happens.  Mr.  Bamum  took  the  Cas- 
tle Garden  lately  to  exhibit  Jenny  Lind ;  he 
had  seven  thousand  tickets  to  sell,  and  ad- 
vertised them  for  sale  by  auction  on  the 
spot.  The  proprietors  of  the  Garden  hav- 
ing agreed  to  admit  the  audience  to  the  per- 
formance, but  not  having  agreed  to  admit 
the  purch&<%crs  to  the  auction,  levied  a  tax 
of  a  shilling  on  each  individual,  before  they 
would  give  him  permission  to  enter  and 
leave  his  money  benind  him.  It  was  clearly 
Mr.  Bamum's  interest  to  get  rid  of  this  tax 
on  his  customers ;  it  kept  out  many,  and 
made  all  who  entered  irascible.  But  the 
proprietore  of  the  shop-ground  wanted  their 
rent,  and  took  this  means  of  getting  it,  by 
legal  extortion  on  Mr.  Bamum's  customers 
and  to  Mr.  Bamum's  loss.  Accordingly, 
that  very  wise  gentleman  exhibited  himsdf 
to  his  customers,  assured  them  in  the  bland- 
est manner  it  was  none  of  his  fault — ^that  it 
was  his  anxious  desire  to  let  in  every  one 
who  wished  to  purchase,  without  charging 
them  anytliing  for  the  privilege  of  merely 
buying  his  goods — that  he  would,  upon  his 
honor,  rather  pay  the  tax  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  and  that  he  would  pay  it ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  did  pay  it,  and  bought  off  the 
landlords  and  cleared  his  shop  door;  and 
immediately  sent  out  his  bell-men  in  all  di- 
rections to  say  that  everybody  who  pleased 
could  now  come  in  and  buy  his  ticket  with- 
out hiring  special  leave  to  do  so  ;  and  the  ^ 
more  the  better. 

Now  when  Mr.  Bamum  did  that,  he  ex — 
actly  went  through  the  manoeuvre  executedK- 
by  the  makers  of  the  present  English  tariff"^ 
he  "  repealed  his  com  laws,"  to  wit — ^took  a^ 
noble  a  step  in  the  progress  of  civilization^^ 
made  as  great  a  sacrifice  to  the  principle  (^^ 
"  free  trsSe,"  as  ever  did  the  English ;  k^ 
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actually  took  an  offensive  duty  off  an  article 
loved  by  aU  shopmen  at  any  price,  and  known 
as  "good customers ;"  got  thereby  more  and 
better  pleased  customers  into  his  shop,  sold 
bis  superabundant  ticket  merchandise,  took 
the  money,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  for  Mrs. 
Bamum  ;  and  by  this  plain  essay  in  personal 
political  economy,  he  is  making  a  fortune. 
But  in  doing  so,  he,  not  being  an  English- 
man, did  not  attempt  to  make  it  be  believed 
he  was  making  any  sacrifice  to  his  custom- 
ers, or  giving  them  any  advantage  of  trade 
whatever ;  or  that  he  was  "  free'*  or  "  liberal" 
in  any  way,  except  in  taking  their  money. 
Nay,  he  did  not,  even  he^  the  Jupiter  Tonans 
of  humbug,  the  American  "  nephelegerata 
Zeus,"  the  puff-collecting,  cheer-exciting 
Jove,  did  not,  Uke  the  English,  exclaim  with 
Kubiime  resignation  that  he  "  was  sacrificing 
bis  personal  interests  at  the  altar  of  free 
trade — ^maintaining  his  avowed  and  recog- 
nized status  as  the  representative  of  liberal- 
ism !"  We  would  have  roared  at  him,  either 
for  his  bitter  wit  or  his  extravagant  folly,  if 
be  did.  But  when  the  British  shopmen, 
through  the  late  Peel,  the  present  Russell, 
or  the  ubiquitoas  CoMen,  pretend  to  the 
same  gorgeous  virtues,  and  utter  the  same 
hypocritical  exclamations,  we  believe  them, 
we  give  them  a  hip-hurrah,  and  award  them, 
for  their  downright  lying,  "immortality;" 
T»y,  we  bring  our  wealth  in  loads  to  their 
shop,  and  actually  go  away  with  the  belief  we 
have  been  gainers,  because  they  did  not 
charge  us  extra  for  depriving  us  of  it  !* 

*  3fr.  Carey,  a  name  to  which  both  the  last  and 
the  present  generations  owe  much,  and  to  which 
fiitare  generations  will  owe  infinitely  more,  has  al- 
ready invedtiffated  this  subject  with  the  acuteness 
of  a  profound  analyst,  and  elucidated  it  in  a  sin- 
gnlarly  exact  nomenclature.  Tlic  present  writer, 
ihit  presaming  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  a  man 
who  nas  made  such  gigantic  strides  into  a  science 
lutherto  to  most  persons  occult,  and  known  even 
diinly  but  to  few,  but  having,  from  personal  obser- 
^tioo,  (brought  home  to  him  by  stubborn  facts  and 
•^ents  productive  of  no  ordinary  economic  crises,) 
nocjuired  a  matter-of-fact  knowledge  of  much 
scientifically  inves  igated  by  Mr.  Carey,  has  ven- 
tured, in  a  plain  and  simple  maiuier,  to  treat  of  a 
^QettioQ  involvmg  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
^  fate  for  good  or  ill  of  American  democracy, 
^ot  therefore  desiring  the  rauk  of  an  economist, 
Bw  timing  in  the  least  at  a  nomenclature  singu- 
Ivly  expre^ve  to  those  who  have  studied  it,  in- 
®Q>QprenensiUe  to  those  who  have  not,  ho  desires 
to  be  iiDdentood  as  endeavoring  to  simplify  the 
comprehension  of  old  truths,  rather  than  to  discover 
^^  006%  and  writing  not  for  the  philosophic 


The  "great  English  movement  in  free 
trade,"  as  far  as  com  goes,  was  therefore 
simply  to  admit  more  easily  the  customers 
most  needed.  Peter  Funk  in  Broadway, 
selling  gold  watches,  has  men  stationed  out- 
side to  help  his  customers  in,  to  all  but  drag 
them  in ;  great "  free  trader,"  is  Peter  Funk  I 
And  so  of  cotton,  and  all  other  raw  produce 
which  the  English  people  have  not,  and 
which  they  want  to  transform  from  other 
people's  produce  into  their  manufacture^  upon 
which  they  wish  to  employ  their  handis  and 
enrich  themselves.  Any  man  who  comes 
^ith  the  wherewithal  to  enrich  them,  is  sub- 
ject to  no  tax, — Yihy  should  he  ?  Would 
it  not  be  outrageous  tolly  in  a  shopkeeper  to 
run  a  bar  across  his  own  door  to  keep  out 
his  best  customers,  those  ui)on  whom  he 
lives  and  thrives  ?  Would  not  Mr.  Bamum 
be  worthy  of  exhibition  in  his  own  Museum, 
as  the  most  insane  man  that  ever  had  his 
senses,  if,  with  his  7,000  tickets  to  soil,  and  no 
money  in  the  hoase  to  pay  his  orchestra,  or 
his  rent,  or  his  assistants,  or  keep  up  his 
Queen  of  Song,  he  closed  and  bolted  his 

world,  but  for  the  general  American  reader.  Hith- 
erto, unfortunately,  the  discussion  of  every  eco- 
nomic question,  however  simple,  has  been  ap- 
proached by  philo!>op}iic  dissertations  of  profound 
depth,  and  conducted  in  a  vocabulary  perfectly 
frigiitful  to  the  unsophisticated  farmer  or  artisan, 
whose  interests  you  are  debating.  The  question 
as  to  who  should  eat  A*s  dinner,  whether  A  or  B, 
and  if  B  oat  it,  whether  A  would  be  the  loser  of 
the  same ;  is  made  the  aim  of  a  battery  of  words 
and  authorities  it  would  take  a  Western  wheat- 
grower  or  a  Pittsburg  puddlcr  the  term  of  his 
natural  Ufe  to  understand.  Tlie  economist,  him!*elf 
endeavoring  to  evade  pedantry,  but  liabituated 
to  the  use  of  a  phraseology  which  is  to  him  as  glib 
as  a  mother  tongue,  and  which  he  cannot  throw  ofi^ 
is  in  such  a  case  in  a  position  similar  to  Uncle 
Toby's,  when  he  advanced  redoubts,  threw  up  bas- 
tions, sank  mines,  disposed  lunettes,  glaciers,  and 
galleries,  and  arranged  the  paraphernalia  of  a  tre- 
mendous war,  to  get  at  Widow  W  admun's  covered 
way.  The  aim  of  the  present  writer  is  to  place 
plain  truths  in  their  plainest  lij^ht ;  and  if  he  can 
succeed  in  this  he  is  content  to  abandon  for  ever 
all  claim  to  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher. 

The  learned,  or  those  who  desire  to  loam  the 
rationale  of  the  economic  views  of  which  tlie 
present  essay  can  only  be  taken  to  contain  a  few 
isolated  examples,  will  find  the  entire  subject  dis- 
cussed in  a  clear,  ligical,  and  profound  manner  by 
Mr.  Curey  in  his  "  Past,  Present,  and  Future ;"  a 
book  to  which  the  present  writer  wishes  once  for 
all  to  express  his  deep  indebtedness.  It  lias  be- 
come the  text  book  of  a  new  school,  and  to  speak 
further  in  its  praise  would  be  superfluous;  and 
might  be  effirontcry. 
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doors,  and  kept  out  everybody  I  And  we, 
profoundly  acute  Americans  that  we  are, 
cheer  and  huzza  and  laud  the  EngHsh,  and 
all  but  worship  their  grand  "Hberalism," 
their  unspeakable  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  humanity,  and  their  personal  sacrifices  to 
the  progress  of  civilization,  because  they  do 
not  do,  simply,  thcU—c\o»e  their  doors,  keep 
everybody  out,  and  starve !  Whether  their 
"  free  trade  "  is  free  both  ways,  whether  ad- 
mitting into  their  market  the  sellers  of  that 
which  they  want,  (and  the  greater  compe- 
tition in  selling  to  them,  the  cheaper  will 
they  buy,)  and  admitting  also  the  purchasers 
of  that  they  have,  and  desire  of  all  things  to 
get  rid  ofl  (and  the  greater  competition  in 
buying  from  them,  the  dearer  they  can  sell ;) 
whether,  admitting  all  these,  their  "free 
trade  "  admits  also  behind  its  counters  other 
sellers  of  that  which  they  have,  other  buy- 
ers of  that  which  they  have  not,  we  shall 
presently  inquire. 

Meantime  the  question  arises.  Is  not  their 
trade,  such  as  we  have  so  far  described  it ; 
presuming  that  they  came  honestly  by 
their  wares,  presuming  no  compulsion  on 
any  to  buy  from  them  or  sell  to  them — that 
is,  presuming  no  thieving  or  organic  steal- 
ing;— is  not  it  &fair  trade? 

Certainly  it  is,  undoubtedly  it  is, — -for 
them^ — perfectly  fair.  Every  man,  and 
every  nation,  has  a  perfect  right  to  set  up 
shop  for  the  whole  world*  if  he  or  it  likes, 
and  barter  his  or  its  acquisitions,  whatever 
they  may  be,  for  his  or  its  wants,  whatever 
they  may  be,  and  succeed  if  he  or  it  can,  or 
go  to  the  devil  if  he  or  it  pleases.  But  then 
it  is  right  for  a  stranger,  before  becoming  a 
customer  in  this  world-wide  shop,  to  consider 
whether  it  is  for  his  interest  that  the  shop 
should  suceeed — or^o  to  the  devil. 

Let  us  suppose  a  great  store,  such  as  we 
have  descnl)ed  England,  filled  with  merchan- 
dise of  all  kinds ;  elegant  cloths ;  fine  cottons 
of  the  handsomest  pattern ;  shoes  ready  made, 
and  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  ;  beautiful  pen- 
knives ;  Britimnia  metal  spectacles  with 
shagreen  cases ;  everj^thing,  in  fact,  saleable 
as  manufactures;  but  no  food — not  even 
sufiicient  in  the  house  for  a  dinner  for  the 
keeper  of  the  store  and  his  family — no  money 
to  pay  rent,  (which  his  landlord,  cunning 
villain  that  he  is,  will  not  take  out  in 
spectacles  and  shagreen  cases,)  no  money 
to  pay   his  bishop,  whom    he  keeps   for 


his  own  use,  and  whose  feeling  towards 
saleable  optics  is  equally  refractory;  no 
money  for  several  people  of  the  same  kind. 
Over  the  shop  door  is  the  name,  "Mr- 
Johann  Bool ;"  "  Civilization"  and  "  Human 
Progress  "  glare  at  you  in  big  letters  from 
his  window ;  "  Free  Trade  "  hangs  on  flags 
from  the  house-top,  and  is  roared  by  a  lean, 
sunk-eyed,  big-boned  Irish  bellman,  and  an 
emaciated,  yellow  Hindoo,  with  a  tatterde- 
maUon  caftan  and  a  broken  gong,  at  the  door. 
The  same  sounds  are  screamingly  re-echoed  n 
by  a  family  of  ragged,  wretched  looking 
creatures,  at  one  corner,  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  bellman ;  and  at  the  other  comer  by 
a  family  equally  wretched,  but  yellower  and 
more  hfeless-looking,  in  "  dress"  equally  rag- 
ged, but  morQ  tawdry,  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  gong-beater.  In  the  door  stands  Mr.  Jo- 
hann Bool  himself;  red-faced;  portly-beUied ; 
rubbing  alternately  the  back  of  eiUier  hand 
with  the  palm  of  the  other ;  and  c^plapng 
a  look  which,  to  the  malignant,  might  seem  of 
fat  contentment,  but  was  evidently  intended 
to  be  that  of  a  quiet  resignation  in  a  good 
cause  which  costs  him  nothing.  In  that 
store  he  has  everything  but  his  dinner  and 
customers,  and  he,  poor  man  1  is  looking  out 
for  both. 

Opposite  to  him  is  the  quiet  cottage  of  a 
worthy  cobbler,  who,  besides  knowing  his 
trade,  has  a  small  garden  producing  cab- 
bages and  stuff  sufficient  for  his  family. 
He  can  make  shoes  if  he  likes,  and  has 
made  great  numbers  of  pairs  of  shoes  for  the 
villagers,  before  Mr.  Johann  Bool  took  the 
store  opposite;  but  now,  getting  lazy,  he 
determines  not ;  and  needing  a  pair  of  shoes 
for  his  own  feet,  he  takes  a  different  way  of 
coming  at  them  besides  making  them ;  and 
bringing  several  baskets  full  of  his  ]>est  cab- 
bages, carrots,  <fec.,  to  the  storo  over  the 
way,  where  everytliing  is  so  cheap,  where 
there  is  such  shouting  about "  fair  play  "  and 
"  free  trade,"  he  there  barters  so  much  of  the 
home-grown  food  of  his  family,  for  a  wTctch- 
ed  pair  of  shoes ;  and  then,  returning  home 
to  his  wife  and  children,  he  seats  him  down  on 
his  nether  end,  and  keeps  admiring  the  shoos 
one  while,  and  digging  garden  stuff  with  thorn 
fori  another  while,  till  they  are  fairly  worn. 
His  wife  wants  shoes  too,  and  his  family 
generally  want  shoes,  and  he,  being  still  lazy, 
and  'Nvith  a  high,  chivahous,  "democratic" 
feehng  against  in-door  employment,  repeats 
the  same  operation  of  transfer  of  stock  ia 
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bbages  and  garden  stuff  to  the  polite  and 
agreeable  Johann,  who  bas  all  tbe  wbile  as- 
aured  him  there  is  nothing  like  "  free  trade ;" 
bringing  home,  ever  and  always,  ready- 
made  ehoes  for  his  wife  and  children,  which 
they  keep  admiring  too,  they  were  so  cheap, 
and  bought  from  so  civil  and  respectable  a 
man;  until  winter  comes  on,  and  neither 
shoes  nor  cabbages  are  left. 

Now  let  us  tot  up  the  profit  and  loss  be- 
tween the  "free-traders."  The  garden-owning 
shoemaker  has  eaten  up  both  shoes  and 
Ti^tables,  and  has  nothing  left,  and  is 
Bothing  the  richer.  Mr.  Johann  Bool  has 
had  excellent  dinners  and  fresh  vegetables 
ttrery  day,  and  has  any  quantity  of  shoes 
ready  for  sale  still  on  hand ;  and  the  Irish 
bellman  and  Hindoo  gong-beater,  and 
Hieir  emaciated  families  at  the  comers,  paid 
with  vegetable  offal  from  his  house,  roar 
away  "free  trade"  as  loudly  as  ever.  He 
has  got  so  far  rich — ^the  cabbage-growing 
■hoemaker  has  got  so  far  poor ;  the  latter 
faaa  no  resource  left  to  keep  out  of  the  pit 
of  nakedness  and  starvation,  but  to  take 
to  making  shoes  "  at  last,"  or  growing  more 
cabbages  for  himself  and  Johann. 

"  What  a  fool  I  what  an  aas !"  you  ex- 
daim.  Not  at  all,  my  dear  friend.  Do  not 
be  in  such  a  tremendously  passionate  hurry ; 
fet  us  say.  What  an  American  I 

But  no ;  we  have  imagined  the  garden  of 
the  shoemaker  too  finite.  Let  us  imagine 
it  as  largo  as  you  please,  his  wealth  out  of 
it  IB  limited  to  the  area  which  he  tills,  and 
his  power  of  culture  in  cabbages  may  bo  as 
infinite  as  you  please.  Whence  the  difier- 
enoe  ?  Is  a  man  who  has  played  the  fool,  none 
the  less  a  fool,  because  ho  has  money  laid  by, 
on  which  ho  can  iifford  longer  to  play  the 
ioo\  f  Can  a  man  who  is  rich  never  be  robbed  i 
And  if  robbed  at  all,  what  difference,  in 
theory,  makes  the  amount  ?  The  argument 
as  to  a  cobbler's  cabbage-head  is  equally 
good  or  bad  for  a  continent's  corn.  Grant 
the  cobblers  produce  illimitable,  and  his 
idleness  constant,  he  mast  overdraw  his 
bank  in  cabbages  at  last.  He  has  had  other 
things  to  get  besides  shoos,  clothes  of  wool,  of 
cotton  and  flax,  and  fabriirs  more  costly ;  neces- 
sities and  luxuries,  as  many  as  may  suit  the 
requirements  in  the  argument.     Suppose, 

S  exchanging  his  "raw  produce,"  he  is 
le  to  procure  everything  he  needs  from 
the  universal  store  of  Mr.  Johann  Bool,  that 


is,  if  Mr.  Bool  pleases  to  take  the  surplus 
cabbages ;  well  then,  he  has  everything  he 
needs  for  the  present,  and  must  take  to 
making  shoes  or  growing  more  cabbage.s 
to  Hve  on  in  future.  It  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  Nay,  even  supposing,  if 
you  Uke,  that  he  has  surplus  cabbages 
after  all,  that  makes  no  difference  to  any 
but  the  wise  Johann.  His  actual  wants 
satisfied,  the  stirplus  cabbages  may  rot,  and 
hence  the  cabbage-growing  shoemaker  hur- 
ries in  with  his  cabbages,  giving  more  and 
more  of  them  to  Mr.  Johann,  at  any  value ; 
better  sell  them  at  a  loss  than  have  them 
rotting.  And  thus,  the  greater  the  produc- 
tion in  cabbages  of  the  shoemaker's  garden, 
the  greater  are  Mr.  Bool's  gains — the  cheaper 
he  purchases  vegetables  for  self  and  femily.  It 
is  Johann's  interest  tliat  the  shoemaker  should 
raise  the  larr/er  crop,  and  the  shoemaker,  hav- 
ing but  one  mai'ket  for  his  produce,  Johann's, 
finding  that  he  can  do  no  more  than  raise 
a  yearly  crop,  to  be  yearly  lost  or  eaten,  or 
exchanged  with  Johsuin,  neglects  all  lus  fine 
old  notions  of  good  farming,  wanders  over 
his  farm,  tilling  the  land  easiest  tilled,  grow- 
ing here  carrots  for  Johann,  here  cabbages 
for  Johann,  here  onions  and  asparagus  for 
Johann,  measuring  his  labor  and  his  toil  by 
Johann's  palate  and  Johann's  shop.  Johami 
has  in  soul  entered  his  farm,  and  effectively 
taken  possession  thereof,  chalking  out  what 
plots  shall  be  tilled,  what  not — ^liow  much 
must  of  noccssitv  be  tilled  for  his  wants — 
how  much  may  or  may  not  Johann,  with 
his  bellman  and  gong-driver  and  starving 
families,  hanng  first  si*duced  the  shoemaker 
from  his  work,  now  rules  him  alxsolutely, 
body  and  soul ;  rules  him  and  his ! 

"  What  an  unfortunate  and  distressed 
tradesman  I  what  a  trulv  miserable  and  do- 
graded  idiot  to  leave  off  his  natural  toil, 
and  take  to  growing  stuff  for  Johann,  is  this 
unhappy  cabbage-groping  shoemaker,"  you 
exclaim. 

Be  civil  in  your  terms,  Sir ;  the  shoemaker, 
I  would  have  you  to  know,  is  a  fre<*  citizen,  on 
his  own  free  land — a  good  "  democrat "  too, 
rearing  of  his  own  free  will  what  cabbages 
he  pleases,  soiling  them  to  whom  he  pleasc^s, 
digging  with  Johann's  shoes  or  without  Jo- 
hann's shoes  for  whom  ho  pleases,  and  to 
please  himself. 

"  A  democrat  I  the  idiot,"  you  answer ; 
"  why,  he  feeds,  keeps  up,  and  works  for  a  vile 
aristocrat  in  Johann ;  and  willingly  subjects 
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himself  to  a  servitude  as  perfect  by  '  econo- 
my '  as  ever  any  has  been  by  arms,  or  law. 
Democrat !  the  idiot, — ^I  had  as  soon  walk 
round  and  round  in  a  mill,  with  a  blind  oyer 
my  eyes,  a  turning  of  a  crank,  and  imagine 
myself  a  free  citizen,  and  not,  truly,  a  horse." 

"Sir,"  hiding  our  wrath,  we  patiently 
answer,  "  you  must  be  mistaken ;  the  worthy 
shoemaker  we  have  described  is  really  and 
truly  a  *  democrat,'  of  the  most  approved 
character,  and,  like  the  advertising  house- 
maids, with  any  amount  of  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable city  references.  You  must  be 
cautious  in  your  phrases ;  he  is  an  American, 
and  pursues  this  course  in  obedience  to 
the  known  laws  of  *free  trade,'  (British  cur- 
rency.)" 

We  shall  reserve  for  the  present  the  re- 
ply of  our  intermittent  communicator :  it 
seemed  something  like  "Free  trade  be 
damned !"  and  a  perfect  avalanche  of  blas- 
phemies. 

But  what  seems  most  to  astonish  our  in- 
tcnnittent  communicator  is,  that  our  worthy 
friend  the  shoemaker  should  for  so  long  sub- 
mit to  this  cabbage-growing  "  theory  of  life," 
without  an  attempt  s<mie  time  or  other  to 
relieve  himself  from  it,  either  by  fighting 
.Johaiin,  or  taking  to  his  handicraft  again 
of  making  shoes.  Either  is  quite  possible — 
as  even  a  perviM-sely  idle  shoemaker  has  his 
hands  and  strong  sympathies  in  the  world  ; 
but  as  to  fighting  Johann,  that  is  mere  mad- 
ness. What  could  the  jxarden-jxrowinof  shoe- 
maker  gain  by  even  whip[>ing  Johann  i 
Leave  to  make  shoes  I  that  lie  has  al- 
ready, fiixht  or  n(>t  fiufht :  and  then  by 
lighting  Johaini,  so  admirable  a  system  for 
insuring  "  peace  "  is  this  *'  free  trade,"  he 
loses,  primo^  a  market  for  his  cabbages ; 
sccnudo^  he  incui*s  vast  expense  and  loses 
still  more  eabbaixes  bv  the  fortune  of  war 
and  by  rotting  ;  tcrtio^  he  stands  in  need  of 
shoes  and  cannot  supply  the  want ;  quarto^ 
if  he  fail  in  conquering  .Johann,  he  may  bo 
com}>ellcd  to  pay  more  cabbagos  for  the  "  ex- 
penses of  the  war,"  and  incur  other  punish- 
ment for  his  rashness ;  and,  if  h(»  gain  the  vic- 
tory, all  he  can  do  with  it  is,  to  b(\i;in  again 
at  his  old  trade  of  making  shoes  for  self  and 
faniilv,  Avhich  he  mi;r]it  never  have  left  off 
unless  lie  pleased,  and  which  he  mirrht  have 
resunii'd  :it  any  time  without  fitditini;.  So 
that,  j>rovided  Johann  has  fo<.)d  enough 
st<^»rcd  up,  or  win  get  the  loan  of  it  any- 
where else,  the  state  of  war  between  Johann 


and  the  cabbage-growing  shoemaker  is  just 
this — ^by  a  war  the  shoemaker  loses  \m 
market,  wants  shoes,  incurs  vast  expew«  in 
cabbages,  with  the  hope  of  gaining  nothii^ 
and  losing  all, — Johann  in  the  event  of  vi^ 
tory  gains  anything  he  wants;  of  deiejt, 
loses  nothing. 

To  such  a  deep  perdition  does  the  econo- 
my of  Johann's  "  free  trade  "  reduce  his  vic- 
tims. And  accordingly  the  worthy  shoe- 
maker, being  a  good  "  democrat,'*  and  given 
to  hp  bravado  a  httle,  makes  the  bestof  a  bad 
bargain,  says  he  is  .ill  for  peace  with  Johann, 
that  anytliing  else  "  will  not  do,"  and  wn- 
tinues  a  victim,  "  not  allowing  any  one  to  in- 
terfere in  his  concerns,"  and  *'  having  every 
right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  I"  At 
the  same  time  that,  if  a  neighbor  has  a  bsd: 
garden,  which  just  lies  into  our  worthy  cob- 
bler's, he  pitches  into  him  directly,  and  flos» 
him  till  he  roars  again,  while  Johann,  with 
some  protesUitions  as  to  the  injured  nian*i 
harmlessness  and  rights — Johann  havii^  hid 
an  eye  on  these  same  rights  and  tlie  garden 
himself — does  not,  however,  ver}'  strenuoiplj 
interfere,  knowing,  if  he  did,  he  must  low  one 
trade  for  a  little  ;  an<l  if  he  do  not— th-' 
arable  garden  of  the  slux^niaker  i«  iiicrt'ii*-''! 
for  him  I 

"Good  God,  Sir — you  speak  of  tli*-  L^':>f 
Mexic^ui  war  I"  breaks  in  our  intennitt  i.: 
friend — "surelv,  surely,  the  nation  \slio  '"!i- 
quered  there  are  not  so  sla\'iNh  to  a  suj^-nr 
power  as  to  Ixi  its  hewers  of  wi><;d  a!:-!  :t' 
drawers  of  water,  boastinijly  and  ji-^jv- 
entlv ;  and  at  the  same  time  so  nK-rcil— ^ t' 
a  poor  inferior.'' 

You  will  for<nve  us.  Sir,  we  art"*  c«»nii- 11  -^ 
to  answer;  your  temper  exc-.ed-i  divr  :  ■!• 
We  are,  you  will  recollect,  in  Ain»-'rie;u  ;i:.: 
speaking  of  trade. 

Bv  his  trade,  then,  the  worthv  sh'VTr.V-.' 
may  fitfully  attempt  to  rem-w  hi-^  t*»rf.::. -■ 
for,  as  we  have  said,  he  is  not  alon:-  ii-  ^■^ 
worhl ;  and,  before  Mr.  Johann  U^l  ■•**  ' 
lished  his   store,  the  wortliv  ni:in   iJ- -  ' 
make  sho«s  for  all   the  viliai^^-rs.     V>\'  '-'^ 
trade  exists  no  longer.      Wo  miirht  a-  ■»  - 
never  have  Ikvu   a   tradesman,  n«'Vrr  ii-- 
practised  his  trade  in  that  viHaLfe.  fi-r  ni  ■: 
can  do  with  it  now.     <  )nc:'   he  .'nt«'r»-'i  V" 
.lohaun's  store,  he  left  his  trade  U-hiui  1  ■ 
at  the  threshold,     lli^  ceased  to  l»e  an  i'.  :•" 
]iendent  workman  from  that  hour,  ani  '■•- 
came,  will  ho,  nill  he,  a  cabbaije-in"' 'W-r  * ' 
ever,     llie  wheel- wright,  the  carj't'iit'T.  t^ 
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smith,  the  loom-weaver,  the  com-grower, 
and  the  rest  of  his  neighbors  to  whom  he 
formerly  supplied,  or  might  have  supplied 
shoes,  in  return  fbr  their  produce  or  their 
handicraft,  have  followed  him  to  the  store  of 
Mr.  Johann  for  ihnr  shoes,  too ;  have  indeed 
been  compelled  to  go  there,  since  the  worthy 
cobbler  would  make  shoes  for  no  one,  not 
even  himself;  and  once  they  entered  his 
shop,  Mr.  Johann  has  found  inducements  for 
them  to  return.  His  shoes  on  sale  are  done 
up  to  suit  the  eye,  are  cheaper  too,  can  be 
brought  down  to  any  price.  Then  there  is  so 
much  cry  of  "  Free  trade^"  and  so  much  will- 
ingness to  suit  a  customer,  the  villagers  too 
have  followed  the  bent  of  the  lord  of  the  un- 
used awl  and  productive  cabbage  garden. 
Mr.  Johann  has  established  T^ith  them  many 
complicated  relaticms  in  buying  and  selling, 
and  they  cannot  leave  off  to  suit  the  wants 
or  fimtasies  of  the  regretful  cobbler.  Johann 
has  sold  pots  and  pans,  and  iron  works  of  all 
kinds  to  this  man  and  that,  and  ruined  the 
trade  of  the  village  smith;  furniture  and 
boxes  to  t'other  man,  and  ruined  the  trade  of 
the  village  carpenter;  ho  has  shoved  out 
everybody,  and  walked  into  everybody.  All 
the  shoemaker's  neighbors  have  sunk  to  his 
kvel  and  become  produce  growers,  tributa- 
ries to  Mr.  Johann,  holding  their  ^rms  for 
his  use,  selecting  the  s{>ots  of  ground  most 
suitable  to  his  market,  the  crops  most  delec- 
table to  his  palate,  the  quantities  most  nearly 
calculated  to  fill  the  variable  vacua  of  his 
maw.  The  whole  >'illage  for  miles  about 
has  become  tributary  to  him :  he  clothes 
everybody  with  such  covering  as  he  can  af- 
fiwd  to  give  them ;  decks  them  in  cottons, 
or  tawdry  ribbons,  or  dull  comatose  vol- 
yets,  as  he  pleases.  From  having  originally 
been  in  need  of  actual  food  and  of  a  single 
customer,  he  has  now  become  lord  and 
.manager  of  all.  Every  man,  kying  ai^ido 
bis  trade,  now  struggles  for  the  privilege  of 
supplying  Johann.  Instead  of  suing  for 
customers,  he  now  threatens  to  punish  the 
refractory  by  not  livinfj  on  him,  by  allowing 
his  produce  to  rot,  and  leaving  him  naked  of 
shoes  and  clothes.  lie  plays  off  the  avarice 
of  one  man,  against  the  indopendent  feeling, 
or  the  regretful  industry  of  another.  The 
once  happy  village  becomes  an  assembbige 
of  warring,  but  independent,  serfs;  and 
should  any  attempt  be  made  to  unite,  Jo- 
hann threatens  the  whole  with  *^  disunion !" 
The  little  houses,  once  so  full  of  thrift,  have 


become  dirty,  tawdry,  and  disorderly — the 
farms  { n  hadf  tilled,  and  that  half  badly — 
ever}'body  does  as  he  pleases,  without  caring 
for  anybody  else ;  and  Johann  and  "  Free 
Trade "  have  become  lords  of  all.  He  is 
alone  rich  and  independent — all  else  is  poor 
and  slavish. 

Now  imagine— we  must  beg  pardon  of 
our  intermittent  colloquist  for  stopping  his 
mouth  yet  a  httle — now  imagine  the  shoe- 
maker and  his  friends,  by  la^ness  or  other 
cause  interfering,  to  be  hindered  from  carry- 
ing with  their  own  hands  their  produce  to 
Johann's  store,  or  their  purchases  back. 
The  worthy  cobbler,  for  instance,  employs  a 
boy  of  Johann's  to  bring  to  the  store  his 
cabbages,  and  back  the  shoes,  and  pays 
the  boy  for  each  journey  a  cabbage-head. 
There  is  established  **  commerce  " — and 
commerce,  as  the  Httle  boy's  trade  of  go-be- 
tween, between  the  lazy  snoemaker  and  Jo- 
hann, is  called — being  one  of  the  great  and 
most  interesting  desiderata  of  the  age  and 
of  civilization — advances  with  a  stupendous 
rapidity.  Everybody  employs  the  little 
urchin  go-between — ^he  is  eternally  running 
hither  and  thither  for  his  cabbage-head  per 
journey  or  other  fee ;  and  it  seems  really  so 
entertaining  and  delightful  to  enrich  him, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  taking 
their  start  note  from  Mr.  Johann,  seem  to 
think  that  everything  is  much  bettered  and 
''ameliorated"  by  being  carried  to  and  fro  via 
the  errand-boy ;  that  nothing  is  good  with- 
out being  carried  to  and  fro  via  the  potrboy, 
and  the  httle  pot-boy  paid  for  the  carriage — 
that  in  fact  the  great  object  of  their  society 
and  life,  is  to  provide  matters  for  the  little 
boy  to  carry  here  and  there,  via  the  store  of 
Johann ;  to  keep  him  eternally  going,  via 
Bool's  door.  Johann,  in  euphoneous  accents 
has  assured  the  villagers  that  supporting  and 
enriching  liis  potrboy  is  "  the  advancement 
of  commerce,"  sometimes  he  adds  of  "  en- 
lightened commerce,"  (as  if  there  can  be 
much  onHghtenment  in  paying  a  little  boy  to 
carry  onions  and  cabbages  to  a  grocer's,)  and 
the  villagers  Ix^lieve  him :  he  assures  them 
further,  that  this  "  enlightened  commerce," 
or  method  of  supporting  his  pot-l)oy,  and  of 
coui-se  further  enriching  himself,  is  a  part 
also  of  the  "  civilization"  and  "  free  trade," 
printed  in  his  windows  and  roared  by  the  bell- 
man and  the  gong-driver ;  and  they,  very 
properly  in  this  instance,  believe  him  too— 
for  they  are  now  satisfied  that  this  '^  civiliza- 
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tion"  and  "free  trade,"  with  the  addition  of 
"  enlightened  commerce,"  must  really  be  a 
very  valuable  set  of  articles,  though  they 
cannot  exactly  comprehend  why — ^inasmuch 
as  the  last  has  made  the  cabbage-heads,  and 
all  other  produce  disappear  twice  as  fast  as 
before.  So  very  good  and  blessed  are  they, 
that  they  have  ruined  the  whole  village  I 

Now  let  the  street  before  Mr.  Johann's 
house  become  a  wide  ocean ;  let  the  pot-boy 
become  legions  of  pot-boys,  go-betweens  and 
captains  and  crews  of  go-betweens,  endless 
and  innumerable,  with  carts  and  carters, 
wagons  on  road  and  rail,  with  ships  of 
steam-power  and  sail,  less  capable  of  being 
numbered  than  the  bright  atoms  floating  in 
the  azure  main  of  night — and  then  the  un- 
fortunate shoemaker,  the  miserable  village, 
with  its  people,  and  its  industry,  and  its  pro- 
duce dependent  on  the  will  of  a  foreign 
huxter,  and  of  the  "free  trade"  machina- 
tions of  a  restless  pot-boy ;  growing  food  not 
for  the  mouths  of  its  own  children,  but  the 
palate  or  the  greed  of  a  distant  trader ;  waiting 
before  it  can  clothe  itself  with  a  rag  on  the 
winds  and  waves,  on  the  inconstant  heaven 
and  the  vagaries  of  a  go-between ;  absolutely 
servile  and  patient;  not  daring  to  make 
even  for  itself  one  cloth,  still  less  daring  to 
wage  an  iLseless  war  on  the  vampire  in 
wliose  fangs  its  heart-blood  is  squeezed  out 
on  the  world ;  dinded  and  at  war  with  itself 
for  the  privilege  of  pandering  to  the  markets 
of  a  hated  superior,  becomes 

We    fear  to  proceed — our  intermittent 

communicator  stands  aghast  and  speechless. 

His  head  sinks  low  upon  his  chest,  and  he 

utters  in  a  long,  deep,  groaning  wail  of  woe, 

*'  America,  my  country  1" 

*         %         It         %         %        % 

Of  a  truth  we  have  not  been  luxuriating 
in  a  fable?.  The  cobbler  and  his  neighbors 
are  not  "allegories  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,"  but  melancholy  reaHties  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Hudson,  and  the 
Missis>ip])i.  Nay,  we  have  barely  touched 
upon  the  worst  features  of  the  reality.  In 
a  land  new  as  this,  whose  virgin  soil  has 
hardly  yet  had  time,  anywhere,  to  lose  its 
luxuriant  tVeshneSvS,  and  the  vigor  of  a  long 
and  peaceful  adolescence  beneath  the  pro- 
tecting umbrage  of  the  fertilizing  forest; 
whose  entire  ]>opulation  are  not  too  nu- 
merous to  be  supported  in  plenty,  and  even 
splendor,  upon  the  well-directed  wealth  of  its 
smallest  State — ^in  a  land  where  coal  and 


iron  inimitably  abound,  wherein  eviery  raw 
produce  fit  for  manufacture  is  spontaneous 
or  capable  of  easy  naturalization ;  wherein 
every  species  of  human  food  bursts  in  teeming 
plenty  from  the  earth,  every  luxurious  fruit 
of  every  zone  grows  wild, — ^in  such  a  land  b 
it  not  a  strange  and  unnatural  paradox,  con- 
sequent on  some  extreme  national  foUy,  or 
per\'erse  ill  deed  of  men,  that  there  the 
wages  of  the  laborer  should  be  dten  below 
the  standard  of  old  and  worn-out  empires, 
and  seldom  above  it ;  taken  even  correlatively 
with  the  abundance  of  sustenance,  not  lor 
him — ^that  there,  too,  the  laborer  ^ould  be 
found  wandering  on  the  streets  and  high- 
ways, without  food  and  without  shelter,  s 
beggar  and  an  outcast  1     Is  it  not  strange 
that  in  this  land,  started  in  its  career  of  em- 
pire upon  a  basis  of  equahty,  upon  whose 
fields  there  is  no  embargo  of  feudality,  upcm 
whose  rivers  no  superior  right  of  water-way 
forbidding  the  presence  of  a  mill-wheel — is 
it  not  strange,  we  say,  that  after  some  sixty 
years  of  national  freedom  to  do  or  be  idle,  half 
its  population  should  now  be  fi>und  landless, 
without  a  spot  of  earth  to  call  their  own, 
and  yet  that  they  and  the  whole  population 
should  be  indebted  for  its  clothing  and  its 
luxuries  to  a  foreigner  ?     Is  it  not  strange 
that  on  this  water-way  and  that,  you  find  t 
mill  in  ruins,  or  a  factory  tenantless  and 
silent,  while  even  the  richest  soils  of  her 
oldest  States  have  been  abandoned  for  the 
distant  fields  of  prairies,  or  the  mountaifi 
slope  ?    Ask,  Why  are  these  things  ?  There 
can  be  but  one  answer, "  Free  trade"  and  Enf 
land.     Daily  and  hourly  the  hand  of  £i^ 
land  drives  men  back  from  the  soil  of  New- 
York  and  the  elder  States,  to  the  forests  of 
the  West;  blows  the   roofe  off  factories; 
smothers  the  new-lit  furnace ;  banislies,  dissi- 
pates, coerces,  as  firmly,  surely,  and  nakedly 
as  if  it  acted  through  red-coats  and  police. 
Even  with  our  boundless  wealth,  thus  have 
mendicancy,   want,    prostitution,    thieving, 
overtaken  us.    Youngas  we  are,  we  suffer  all 
the  ills  of  an  obese  and  spendthrift  monarchy. 
Our  hells  >'ie  with  Parisian ;  our  **  distressed 
needle-women"   are   as  numerous   and  a» 
wretched  as  those  of  London,  and  our  in- 
stances of  infanticide,  before  and  after  birth, 
are,  taken  in  connection  with  our  iUimitabk 
resources,  and  our  Umited  population,  almost 
as  numerous  as  those  of  the  Chinese,  or  the 
votaries  of  the  Eg3rptian  Saturn.     Why  are 
these  things-— why  is  it  that  ovur  laboren  are 
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sinking  to  the  level  of  those  of  Europe  ?  Be- 
cause **  free  trade  "  with  England  has  made 
us  tributary  to  her — ^because  our  hibor  is  not 
motive  save  to  her  will — because,  with  all 
our"hberty,"  we  are  not  independent. 
You  may  dig  out  the  boulders  of  gold  from 
about  the  heart  of  old  mother  Terra — it 
matters  not — while  "  free  trade"  (British  cur- 
rency) continues ;  while  this  country  is  but 
a  sieve  to  England ;  while  wealth  is  to  pass 
by  the  face  of  the  laborer  and  the  unfortu- 
nate here,  to  feed  laborers  in  a  distant  land ; 
while  the  plentiful  year  brings  no  food  to  our 
workman,  while  the  riches  of  the  rich  bring  no 
labor  to  him,  you  may  become  an  inordi- 
nately wealth-producing  nation,  but  arc  in  re- 
ality but  the  richer  ^rav/w^«  of  another.  That 
other  drags  away  your  food  and  scatters  it 
upon  the  wide  ocean ;  piles  it  in  its  granaries 
and  manures  with   it  its  fields — hut  you, 
lefls  grateful  than  the  senseless  tree  which 
gives  back  to  the  soil  that  nourishes  it,  nu- 
triment in  return,  give  to  your  soil  no  return, 
no  sign  to  God  or  man  that  you  are  grato- 
fol  for  the  Alness  of  the  land,  or  that  you 
dewre  to  reproduce  its  abundance.     What 
then  can  you  expect,  but  that  as  the  absen- 
tee mouths  cry  for  more,  more  should  be 
given  them — that  according  to  a  foreign  will, 
not  yours,  a  foreign  law,  a  foreign  ap|>etite, 
not  yours,  your  country  should  be  regulated, 
tilled  and  labored  ?     What  cjin  you  expect 
but  a  nomadic  sociality,  a  vagabond,  and 
sort  of  Bedouin  existence ;  that  to  suit  the 
markets  of  a  foreigner,  or  in  obedience  to 
his  intention,  mills  should  be  dashed  into 
ruins,  factories  made    roofless ;   that  rich 
lands  should  be  made  teuantless,  and  the 
ttuduous  tiller  driven  ever  and  ever  farther 
Uck  into  the  newer  and  cheaper  prmrie  ? 
Then  oome  of  necessity,  into  the  deserted 
iunlets,  infamy,   penury,   and    crime,   as 
loiely  as  the  beasts  and  unclean  birds  of 
the  desert  find  their  best  homes  amid  the 
luined  cities  of  men ;  then  of  necessity  come 
idle  labor, "  unfortunate  females,''  "  distressed 
ileedle-women,"  infanticide,  helLs,  and  that 
Social    j)erdition  which  yawns   under  the 
thrones  and  the  castles  of  England.    Grow- 
ers of  food  for  export  you  may  become  to 
tny  extent,  producers  of  gold,  roalizcrs  of 
Ooloonda  dreams  for  others,  but  rich  you 
can  never  be,  nor  liappy,  nor  fixed ;  builders 
of  mighty  cities,  owners  of  vast  domains,  to 
perish  utterly,  leaving  not  a  trace,  like  that 
taee  which  m  some  anterior  age  preceded 


you  in  the  passing  occupancy  of  this  continent, 
and  left  in  the  silent  cities  of  Central  Amer- 
ica but  the  awe-inspiring  mementoes  of  its 
death.  That  nation  must  utterly  perish  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  which  uses  its  freedom 
to  make  itself  a  beggar,  and  expends  its 
weidth  in  building  itself  a  tomb. 

Tlie  incipient  drunkard  laughs  at  the  notion 
of  reform.  He  tells  you  drink  does  him  no 
harm — that  he  never  felt  it  hurt  his  constitu- 
tion— that  when  ho  does  feel  it  hurtful  he  will 
"  pull  up."  You  turn  away  in  pity  or  con- 
tempt ;  knowing  well  that  when  it  shall  come 
to  that  pass  with  him,  when  his  constitution 
shall  have  fairly  given  out  and  become 
bankrupt,  when  he  shall  have  felt  his  vice 
hurtful,  tliat  then,  if  he  wait  to  that,  he  is  a 
lost  and  a  doomed  man.  AMiile  his  natural 
energies  endure  against  an  uimatural  prac- 
tice, he  feels  no  hurt,  and  has  a  recuperative 
power;  but  when  before  rej)eated  draughts 
the  energies  have  fallen,  there  has  fallen 
with  them,  too,  all  power  of  recovery.  He 
has  become  for  life  a  sot — the  iron  will  has 
sunk  to  (he  effeminacy  and  the  maudlin  tears 
of  a  child,  and  the  man,  timid  and  silent, 
passes  away  hko  a  shadow  from  the  eartli, 
regretful  that  he  ever  existed,  and  cursing 
even  the  freedom  and  the  advantages  which 
he  so  criminally  abused  to  his  ruin.  So  of 
the  spendthrift,  who  flings  away  money  bo- 
cause  he  can  afford  it,  who  keej^s  no  count 
because  he  has  a  treasure  at  his  banker's. 
He  finds  there  is  a  limit  to  that  too,  when 
he  has  Sijuandered  it,  and  left  himself  a  beg- 
gar, even  jls  the  cobbler  found  a  limit  to 
his  cabbages,  llio  sot  and  the  prodigal  we 
pity  or  we  despise.  For  these  individuals  we 
have  symj>athies  or  disgust  to  overflowing. 
We  make  them  household  lessons  for  our 
children,  introduces  them  in  tragedy  and  melo- 
drama for  the  terror  of  the  young,  and  the 
improvement  even  of  the  old ;  nay,  wo  pay 
Bamum  day  after  day  for  exhibiting  one 
of  them  to  '*  the  working  classes." 

But  we  are  blind  to  similar  vices  and 
follies  in  thirty  millions,  when  these  millions 
are  ourselves.  Day  after  day,  and  hour 
after  hour,  we  hear  it  said,  laughingly,  "The 
Republic  will  last  our  day ;"  **  we  ciui  afford 
this  English  free  trade;"  "it  never  haa 
hurt  our  constitution  ;"  "  when  it  shall  hurt 
us  we  will  pull  up."  Wherein  do  ye  dif- 
fer firom  the  sot  and  the  prodigal  ?  Is  the 
\ice  the  less,  because,  to  practise  it,  you  have 
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not  one  mouth  and  one  pair  of  hands  only,  but 
thirty  millions  of  mouths  and  thirty  millions 
of  pairs  of  hands  ?  Is  your  prodigahty  less 
wrong  than  the  spendthrift's,  because  he  flings 
away  but  a  thousand  or  two,  you  a  hundred 
millions  ?  Depend  upon  it,  your  milHons 
too  have  a  limit  Not  a  grain  of  com,  not 
a  blossom  of  cotton  can  you  afford  to  lose. 
It  was  given  to  you  in  exuberant  plenty  not  to 
be  cast  away,  but  beneficently  administered ; 
not  to  support  old  tyrannies,  but  to  reproduce 
new  freedom ;  not  to  help  to  enslave  an  old 
continent,  and  make  a  desert  of  a  new  one, 
but  to  liberate  the  old,  and  eternalize  the 
Heaven-sent  freedom  of  the  new. 

But  our  intermittent  friend  will  have  it 
that  America  is  a  great — the  greatest  coun- 
try ;  that  in  the  first  seventy  years  of  her 
freedom  she  has  risen  from  a  neglected 
colony  to  the  rank  A  1  in  nations.    Be  it 
so.     During  that  time  too  the  wheelbarrow 
and  old  go-cart  have  gro>vn  in  magnitude 
and  power  to  the  dimensions  and  force  of  a 
locomotive,  with  its  train  of  carriages  steam- 
ing along  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  an 
hour.      Small    thanks   to   the    old  wheel- 
barrow, or  the  go-cart  I     During  that  time 
the  lazy  old  lubberly  merchantman,  which 
took   three   months  to  cross   the  Atlantic, 
has     grown     into     leviathan     steamships, 
twisting  and  dashing  through  the   waters 
like  things  of  monstrous  life,  at  any  velocity 
they   please.     Small    thanks   to    the    old 
merchant  hulk  or  its  owners !     During  that 
time   too,   the  little  boy,  who  used  to  be 
paid  an  obolus  for  running  with  messages 
from  village  end  to  village  end,  has  become 
seated  in  his  office,  as  an  operator  of  the 
telegraph,  speeding  his  messages  from  pole 
to  pole,  from  zenith  to  nadir,  fleeter  than 
God  can  make  the  world  turn.     And  though 
the  little  go-boy  may  become  very  proud, 
and  consider  himself  a  great  fellow  on  his 
new  stool,  who  thanks  him  for  the  change  ? 
Is  his  new  position  anything  but  the  effect 
of  a  superior  power,  discovering  and  fash- 
ioning the  telegraph,  and  raising  him  like  a 
puppet  to  his   stool  ?      During   the  same 
seventy  years,  the  ancient  boor,  whose  engi- 
neering  art   in  manufactures   consisted   of 
throwing  a  shuttle  from  hand  to  hand,  or 
sitting  beside  a  water  sluice,  watching  the 
water  running  into  a  mill-wheel,  now  letting 
it  on,  now  turning  it  off,  by  slipping  up  and 
down  a  board,  has  become  the  director  of  a 


huge  machinery,  with  boilers,  cylinders,  pis- 
tons, cranks,  and  endless  wheels,  roUing  out 
at  a  single  stroke  the  work  (A  a  thousand 
looms,  or  crushing  into  the  dust,  fit  for  food^ 
the  produce  of  a  thousand  granaries.    And 
who  considers  thanks  for  that  due  to  the  poor 
boor?     During  the  same  time,  Caxton's 
hand-press  has  increased  in  size,  and  strength, 
and  accuracy,  and  has  changed  its  name  to 
"  Hoe's  double-cyhnder  patent  steam  print- 
ing press  and  folding  machine."     And  who 
fancies  that  the  germ  of  growth  lay  in  the 
old  hand-press,  or  that  the  manipulation  of 
the  old  printer,  who  owned  it,   produced 
Hoe's  machinery?    During  that  time,  too, 
feudality  has  been  uprooted  in  central  Europe ; 
new  ideas   have  been  bom  to  the  world, 
new  hopes  and  new  impulses  to  men.    Who 
gives  to  Madame  Dubarry,  or  Louis  the  Well- 
beloved,  or  the  pare  aux  cer/s,  the  honor  of 
causing  or  originating  these  things  ?     Dur- 
ing these  seventy  years  the  whole  world 
has  moved  more  than  it  ever  did  in  a  thou- 
sand yeara  before ;  and  in  that  grand  era 
of  advancing  manhood,  the  American  na- 
tion, leaping  into  its  new-won  liberty ;  with 
its  hand  newly  loosed  from  bonds,  with  its 
young  heart  bursting  for  action,  with  re- 
sources yet  untouched,  and  unprecedented 
for  magnificence ;  has  "  doubled  its  population 
every  twenty  years,"  and  grown  more  food 
than  any  other  nation  under  the  sun,  and 
wasted  it  every  atom.    During  that  time  it 
has  begotten  mouths  for  itself  to  an  incon- 
ceivable extent.     It  has  raised  food  for  the 
whole  world,  made  its  country  a  stock  farm 
for  every  old   and  lazy  empire,   made  its 
luckiest  children  the  stewards  of  a  foreigner, 
and  the  wearers  of  a  foreign   livery,  and 
driven  the  rest  back,  and  ever  back,  to  the 
wilderness,  "  to  extend  the  area  of  freedom," 
and  become  thereon  the  stewards  of  the  fo^ 
eigner's  stock  farm  aforesaid.   But,  from  the 
hour  of  its  freedom  to  this,  it  has  not  in- 
creased its  nationality  by  a  tittle,  not  solidified 
its  national  hfe  by  an  atom,  not  attempted 
by  any  means  to  eradicate  the  provincial 
habitudes  remaining  even  after  the   acquisi- 
tion of  liberty,  but  has,  increasing  in  its  growth 
and  power  of  national  manhood,  increased, 
too,  in  the  habitudes  of  its  former  proNnncial 
servilities.     Before  the  war  of  independence, 
the  Virginian  converted  his   tobacco    into 
clothing,  by  freighting  it  in  a  ship  and  dis- 
patching it  round  from  his  right  hand  to  his 
\e%  via  Liverpool     The  New-Yorker  or 
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Vew-Englander  converted  his  corn  into 
clothing,  by  the  same  process,  via  Liver- 
pooL  The  South  Carolinian  changed  his 
raw  cotton  into  cotton  wove,  by  the  same 
transmarine  alchemy,  via  Liverpool.  To 
this  hour,  when  a  '^'^esteni  man  Avishes  to 
ffive  his  Virginian  or  Carolinian  brother  com 
for  tobacco  or  cotton,  he  has,  too,  to  send  it 
off  v\a  Liverpool,  and  there  exchange.  Bos- 
ton, New-York  and  New-Orleans  are  but 
the  d6p6ts  of  Liverpool.  What  need,  then, 
18  there  for  the  English  to  ase  against  the 
American  nation  tne  force  or  the  naked 
perfidy  it  uses  against  Ireland  and  India  ? 
What  need  to  subject  it  to  the  bright  steel,  or 
bring  against  it  the  }x)om  of  the  noble  can- 
non \  To  a  nation  which  uses  ite  "  freedom  " 
to  enslave  itself,  why  should  not  every  "  free- 
dom'^ be  accorded?  'lo  a  nation  which 
swallows  the  cant  of  "  free  trade,"  and,  in- 
stant, rushes  to  its  ruin,  what  need  to  say 
more  than  "free  trade  T  May  not  an  Eng- 
liahman  truly  say,  it  is  mad  policy  for  him 
to  use  us  as  a  rival,  when  we  are  the  blind- 
est^ and  patientest,  and  most  extravagant  of 
his  supporters.*  In  the  years  of  the  War  of 

*  See  (if  any  one  wiUi  eyes,  and  his  opUc  nerves 
■n  right,  cannot  see  the  fact  otherwise)  an  article 
m  aUte  ** London MomingHerald "  extracted  into 
the  October  number  of  "Hunt's  Merchant's  Mag- 
sane,"  and  entitled  **  The  United  States.  England's 
Best  Customer " — Mr.  Johann  Bool  and  the  poor 
ihoemaker,  to  wit!  The  "Morning  Herald"  is 
the  ttupidest  London  newspaper  we  wot  of;  and 
jet  it  sees  it  Its  facta  are  never  new,  its  statis- 
tic! seldom  right,  and  its  parody  on  Anglo-Saxon 
oecasioiially  readable;  and  yet  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to,  these  very  plain  sentences  occur : — 

"  The  Americans  are,  therefore,  our  best  foreign 
cwtomeni,  individually,  if  we  may  so  speak,  [you 
Ittve  cor  full  permission,  old  Croaker ;]  but  tney 
we,  also,  by  fSar  our  best  customers  regarding  them 
ae  a  natioo.  ♦♦♦.*»  [Here  follow  statistics, 
Aowing  by  how  many  millions  the  Americans 
luiTe r^uly,  in  1848,  proved  themselves  fools;  the 
■ocoracy  of  which  tne  gho<<t  of  p(M)r  Sheridan, 
^rlio  studied  **  compound  division  "  to  cnnble  him  to 
Cfverthrow  Pitt  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer, 
amy  determine ; — wo  need  not  Just  now,  for  the 
article  concludes  in  this  fashion  g    *    *    *    * 

"  Taking  the  amount  of  their  [to  wit,  the  Amcri- 
em]  consumption  of  1841,  [to  wit,  the  small  scale 
of  American  folly  ten  years  ago,  before  the  tariff 
of  '46  by  five  years,  and  before  the  coming  of  Sir 
Henry  Aulwer,  British  politician  and  saviour  of 
omr  iroo  trade,  bv  many  more,]  namely.  £0,500,000, 
we  still  find  the  States  consuming  less  than  a 
qtaurter  of  our  exports,  while  we  consume  more 
uan  two  thirds  of  the  whole  of  theirs  in  the  same 
jear,  amounting  to  more  than  £27,000,000  ster- 
ling ;**  to  wit,  1184,000,000  sterling  (of  our  money). 
ITliatis  to  tay,  throwing  off  little  fractions— as  go- 1 


Independence,  and  of  1812,  when  England 
did  treat  this  nation  as  a  rival,  no  Ameri- 
can food  was  grown  for  British  mouths. 
No  American,  unless  he  were  a  smuggler, 
dishonored  his  back  by  wearing  a  British 
livery,  l)ecause  he  could  not.  In  those  years, 
the  balance  of  trade  between  the  nations  lay 
thus  :  the  British  side,  debtor,  a  sound  whip- 
ping; the  American  side,  credit,  victory. 
And  manufactures  at  home  grew  and  flour- 
ished with  the  national  glory  and  the  na- 
tional prowess.  Now,  in  this  peaceful  year 
of  1850,  we  shall  have  given  the  British  na- 
tion a  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  food 
and  raw  produce.  We  shall  have  received 
from  it,  primo,  rags ;  secundo,  mendicancy ; 
tertic,  the  position  of  the  wortJiy  shoemaker 
towards  Mr.  Johann  Bool.  Freedom,  na- 
tional gro\i'th,  and  splendor,  and  that  won- 
drous and  blind  exaltation  of  our  own 
prowess  we  have,  have  made  in  seventy  years 
out  of  the  valiant  combating  colony,  which, 
in  the  days  of  plain-spoken  and  justice- 
loving,  upright  men,  fought  to  the  death 
agaiast  this  commercial  superiority  of  Eng- 
land, this  \'ile  system  of  "economic"  plun- 
der, have  made  out  of  such  a  colony  a  hun- 
dred million  of  times  a  more  productive 
province  to  its  former  masters.  And  thas 
for  seventy  years  we  have  Ixjen  living — 
building  ships,  reclaiming  prairie,  tilling 
the  soil  of  America,  to  bring  to  England 
seventy  hundred  millions,  more  or  less,  of 
the  marrow  of  her  soil,  and  the  sweat  of  her 
children ;  to  take  back  in  return  rags  to  the 
unfortunate  growers,  cotton  kerchiefe  and 
gowns,  sixteen-bladed  pen-knives,  and  seven- 
ty hundred  millioas,  if  you  will,  real  plated 
iron  spectacles  and  bran-new  shagreen  case«. 

Before  closing  this  section  of  the  subject 
it  may  be  well  to  sec  what  other  nations 
without  any  of  our  advantages,  and  with 
innumerable  disadvantages  of  their*  own, 
have  done  from  time  to  time  in  the  first 
periods  of  their  hberty. 

For  a  hundred  years  the  little  country  of 
the  Netherlands,  a  mere  ca«*t-ofF  swamp  of 

ahead,  "  clever**  fellows  like  us  must,  with  an  old 
friend  who  has  treated  us  to  a  harhor  full  of  tea, 
and  a  scalping  revolution  afterwards,  ought— for 
every  dollar's  worth  of  the  **  manufactures  **  they 
send  us,  we,  videlicet  the  cute  Yankees,  give  them  in 
payment  three  dollars*  worth !  Neither  the  boast- 
mg  of  "  the  Morning  Twaddle,"  nor  the  space  of  a 
note  is  sufficient,  however,  to  do  justice  to  these 
Btatistica. 
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Europe,  or  deposit  of  her  arterial  sewerage, 
struggled  against  the  tyranny  and  the  plun- 
der of  the  then  omnipotent,  the  feudal,  and 
the  despotic  Spain.  Her  trade  had  been 
banned,  her  commerce  taxed,  her  industry 
ruined.  In  the  reign  of  the  Spanish  Phihp 
she  arose  from  her  mud  into  Hberty,  and 
within  that  hundred  years  of  her  labor  she 
established  not  only  freedom,  but  manufac- 
tures ;  not  only  nominal,  but  material  inde- 
pendence. Her  history  since  then  is  on 
the  lip  of  every  lover  of  freedom,  of  every 
admirer  of  sturdy  industry.  Though  ridden 
down  by  every  cavalry  of  Europe,  though 
scuttled  and  sunk  a  dozen  times  or  so,  it 
"  made  no  diflference"  ;  she  arose  to  the  sur- 
face again  with  her  gear  all  standing,  and  her 
flag  more  honored,  and  still  preserves  her 
integrity,  and  feeds  and  clothes  herself;  and, 
should  the  world  aroimd  her  tumble  into 
chaos,  can  do  so  still. 

That  was  the  work  of  her  first  seventy 
yeare  of  freedom  ;  without  steam,  railroads, 
telegraphs,  or  the  hke ;  and,  she  may  thank 
the  God  who  watches  over  her  mud-holes, 
without  British  influences  of  "  free  trade  "  or 
American  folly  to  fall  beneath  them. 

There  was  a  time,  too,  when  England 
scorned  "free  trade,"  as  she  would  the 
seductive  phrases  of  a  swindler.  In  the 
reign  of  the  Eighth  Henry ;  he  who  came 
after  the  humiliation  of  the  feudal  barons, 
to  humiliate,  in  his  rough  and  sinful  way,  a 
very  sinful  and  debased  Church,  and  raise 
up  one  still  more  debasing  and  himself, — in 
his  reinrn,  Encjland  stood  in  relation  to  Hoi- 
land  and  the  Netherlands,  precisely  as  Amer- 
ica now  stands  in  relation  to  England.  The 
markets  of  London,  we  are  told,  were  filled 
"with  iron,  lumber,  and  leather,  ready 
manufactured  ;  and  nails,  locks,  baskets, 
cupboards,  stools,  tables,  chests,  girdles, 
saddles,  and  painted  cloths  " — the  chronicler 
does  not  add,  Dutch  metal  spectacles  and 
shagreen  cases ;  but  as  Don  Juan  said,  with 
reference  to  some  small  matters  of  a  difier- 
ent  character,  "we  may  suppose  them." 
The  English,  exactly,  grew  food  for  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Dutch  ate  it — wool  for  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Dutch  wove  it — leather  for 
the  Dutch,  and  the  Dutch  made  out  of  it 
knights'  saddles,  the  casing  of  armor,  capar- 
isons, <&c.  <!bc.  But  the  English  did  not 
make  use  of  transition  from  old  tyrannies  to 
an  order,  in  their  opinion,  more  free  and 
agreeable,  to  increase  their  farming  for  the 


Dutch,  their  wool  for  the  Dutch,  or  their 
leather  for  the  Dutch.  On  the  contrary, 
the  chronicler  tells  how  a  certain  Dr.  Bell, 
who  seems  really  to  have  been  a  very  earnest 
and  honest  new  light  in  his  way,  preached 
against  the  foreign  "  free  traders"  to  his  coun- 
trymen, from  the  pulpit,  and  from  the  text, 
"  The  heavens  to  the  Lord  in  heaven,  but 
the  earth  to  the  children  of  men ;"  (as  con- 
tra-distinguished, we  presume,  to  the  children 
of  Holland ;)  showing  how, "  as  birds  defend 
their  nests,  so  ought  Englishmen  to  cherish 
and  maintain  themselves,  and  to  hurt  and 
grieve  aliens  for  respect  of  their  conmion- 
wealth ;"  (as  contra-distinguished,  we  pre- 
sume, from  the  practice,  still  general,  of  dti- 
zens  not  cherishing  or  maintaining  them- 
selves, but  hurting  and  grieving  their  com- 
monwealth for  respect  of  alieris^  And  the 
English  did  not  call  Doctor  Bell  a  "  Whig'' 
for  that  same  excellent  sermon,  but,  on  me 
contrary,  took  it  to  heart  and  put  it  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  so,  within  the  first  eighty  years 
after  the  "  dawn  of  the  Reformation,"  after 
the  release  of  the  English  mind  from  feudal- 
ity in  Church  and  State  to  despotism,  a 
then  modified  form  of  liberty,  the  Dutch 
"  free-traders"  were  driven  back  to  their 
native  mud,  British  industry  was  established, 
and  the  foundation  of  that  imperial  system 
laid,  which,  however  since  loaded  with  a 
superstructure  of  avarice  and  crime,  has  sup- 
ported and  supports  an  empire  the  most 
stupendous  in  size,  the  most  magnificent  in 
wealth,  and  the  most  abominable  in  the 
means  taken  to  increase  and  strengthen  it,  of 
any  known  to  the  "  children  of  men." 

Such  was  the  use  made  by  their  first  sev- 
enty years  of  Hberty  by  the  wise  Dutch,  and 
the  once  sturdy  and  now  politic  English. 

And  now,  with  its  seventy  years,  its 
wondrous  opportunities,  its  resources,  its 
common  weal  untrammelled  by  an  English 
Henry  or  a  State  Church,  by  an  upstart 
nobility  or  a  Court  of  prostitutes ;  untram- 
melled, too,  by  the  debris  of  an  old  social 
tyranny,  by  the  mendicancy  and  misery  left 
behind  it  by  the  feudality  under  which  Eng- 
land labored ;  with  its  virgin  soil,  its  popu- 
lation fresh  and  vigorous ;  with  no  opponent 
to  swathe  or  cripple  its  young  arms,  with 
the  world  open  to  it,  the  world  hailing  and 
welcoming  it, — what  has  America  done  in 
the  way  of  founding  a  nation ;  in  the  way  of 
"  fostering  and  maintaining  itself"?  Nothing, 
absolutely  nothing.    After  giving  away  to 
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all  the  world,  with  a  maniacal  prodigality,  for 
seventy  years, — ^freedom,  peace,  "  religion," 
and  "  free  trade,"  have  brought  ita  citizens  to 
this  astounding  position  in  the  nations,  that, 
if  a  blight  sequent  on  natural  causes  or 
other,  should,  during  this  or  any  previous 
year,  have  killed  off  or  rendered  useless  their 
crops,  leaving  only  sufficient  to  feed  their 
population  from  hand  to  mouth  for  that 
season,  one  half  of  that  population  must  have 
starved  that  their  food  might  have  provided 
dothea  for  the  remainder,  or  all  would  have 
had  to  go  naked ;  the  native  market  in  fig- 
shaped  leaves  would  have  experienced  **  an 
unusual  prosperity,"  and  American  gentle- 
men— ^we  say  nothing  of  Uie  ladies — ^would 
be  compelled  to  appear  in  public  or  private 
parties  in  the  full  dress  costume  of  £ither 
Adam.  The  wealth  product  by  the  pre- 
vious seventy  years  has  been  eaten  or  worn, 
or  now  lies  up,  treasured  in  the  warehouses  of 
lAverpool,  and  called  "  dry  goods"  and  **  cut- 
lery,"— owr  cotton  and  our  food  have  created 
theae — are  really  these  and  nothing  else ;  but 
they  are  not  ours  now ;  "  vmx  Liverpool"  has 
impounded  them.  We  must,  besides  having 
grown  them,  and  furnished  food — that  is, 
wages — to  transform  them,  further  release 
than  from  their  impoundage  by  I>a3ring  for 
oar  own  food  and  our  own  cotton,  with  more 
food  and  more  cotton ;  and  not  having  these 
now  to  spare  above  our  own  wants,  we  must 
even  appear  in  the  costume  formerly  fashion- 
able in  Eden ;  and  some  ^  upper  ten  "  gen- 
tlemen, who  never  before  dressed  in  any- 
thing native,  may  further  attest  their  foi^ 
mer  respectability  by  flourishing  about,  on 
state  occasions,  the  remnants  of  British 
cotton  pocket-handkerchief,  or  wearing,  by 
way  of  extravagant  ornament,  Brummagem 
Britannia  met^d  spectacles  with  shagreen 


It  was  against  this  '^balance  of  trade," 
"wliich  left  untold  wealth  in  England  and 
nothing  in  America,  all  the  plunder  on 
one  side,  all  the  dependency  and  senility 
on  the  other,  that  the  Americans  of  the  last 
.age  first  took  up  arms.  In  1760  the  thir- 
teen States,  repressed  under  a  foreign  mo- 
nthly in  commerce  and  navigation,  without 
any  manufacturing  power,  and  subject  to 
every  spedes  of  galling  and  indirect  tax, 
yielded  by  such  compubion  a  market  to  Eng- 
land of  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  ns  wo 
said,  under  simple  British  **free  trade"  alone, 
AmericaiiB  of  this  age,by  the  use  of  their  free- 


dom, and  their  independence,  and  their  star- 
spangled  banner,  and  all  that,  yield  to  the 
same  British  a  yearly  market  of  one  hundred 
miUions.  In  1766  the  citizens  of  New- 
York,  seeing  in  its  nakedness  the  terrible 
plunder  of  England,  formed  an  association 
for  the  "  making  of  linens  and  woollens ;  of 
spades,  scythes,  and  other  irons ;  of  paper- 
hangings,  <&c"  And  British  chronicler 
Craig  tells  us  that  such  was  the  sturdy  sense 
of  right  and  love  of  being  inde])endent  in 
Americans  then,  that  ^  these  efforts  of  the 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  community 
were  supported  by  the  people  at  large ;  the 
productions  of  American  industry  were 
bought  with  avidity ;  it  became  the  fashion 
among  all  classes  to  appear  dressed  in  the 
cloth  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  related  that 
the  general  zeal  for  promoting  the  native 
woollen  manu&cture  gave  rise  to  a  resolu- 
tion against  eating  lamb,  or  buying  meat 
from  any  butcher  who  should  kill  lambs  I" 
Nice  worshippers  of  the  glorious  principles 
of  "  free  trade,"  these — pretty  subjects  for 
British  "civilization" — great  adorers  of  Man- 
chester Christianity,  must  indeed  have  been 
these  superstitious  f  x>ls  who  fancied  to  pro- 
pitiate the  God  of  nations  by  abstinence  from 
infant  sheep,  even  as  ridiculously  as  the 
Catholic  seeks  fevor  with  the  Thunderer  by 
bolting  herrings !  No  doubt,  no  doubt  they 
sinned  wofiiUy  against  the  gospel  according 
to  Malthus,  the  good  Sir  Robert,  and  Mr. 
Johann  Bool — did  not  know  their  own  in- 
terests, opposed  civilization  and  human 
progress,  and  were,  in  short,  veritable  fools 
in  comparison  to  7^«,  double-distilled  patent 
democrats.  But  then  these  himb-abstaining 
fools  by  9wch  means  established  human  hb- 
erty  first  upon  the  earth,  gave  us,  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  folly,  American  freedom  and 
national  independence;  did,  in  fact  and 
truth,  by  long  abstinence  from  lamb  and 
cottons,  by  sore  trial  and  suffering — did  the 
only  noble  and  heroic  deed  yet  recorded  of 
the  American  nation, — ^they  acquired  for 
themselves,  and  bequeathed  to  their  poster- 
ity, an  enfranchised  world,  gave  to  their 
children  wealth,  happiness,  food,  clothes,  and 
peace — ^in  one  word,  liberty.  And  had 
they  eaten  the  lambs  and  exported  the 
wool,  grown  tlie  com  and  sent  it  off,  the  cot- 
ton and  sent  it  off,  raised  the  iron  and  sent 
it  offi  and  continued  sensible  "  free-traders," 
as  we  would  no  doubt  have  done ;  we  would 
be  now  as  they  were  once,  da,vu^  without  a 
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ship  upon  the  ocean ;  without  a  flag  above 
our  heads  to  which  we  could  look  up  with 
anything  but  hate ;  without  the  privilege  of 
utterance  or  of  law ;  \vithout  the  right  to 
grow  or  wear,  save  as  their  "  free  trade " 
mastei-s  listed ;  without  even  the  right  to  ex- 
ist. And  we,  ungrateful  but  really  very 
wise  contemners  of  our  fathers'  virtues, 
with  our  bumps  of  benevolence  largely  de- 
veloped, and  explained  to  us  by  Mr.  Fowler, 
with  our  humanitarian  principles  in  full 
swing — and  receiving  remarkable  commen- 
dation from  England,  as  compared  with  our 
gallant  predecessors — ^have  accepted  the 
glorious  legacy  they  left  us,  and  showed  our 
estimation  of  it  and  them — ^by  turning  round 
on  the  means  by  which  they  acquired  it, 
and  by  which  they  knew  it  was  alone  to  be 
preserved,  and  smashing  them.  It  is  just  as 
if  our  friend,  the  cobbler,  having  emancipated 
himself  irom  the  yoke  of  Mr.  Johann,  and 
re-established  his  original  la'ade  of  making 
shoes  for  self,  fEimily,  and  neighb(»«,  should, 
after  experiencing  one  term  of  servitude  and 
one  term  of  liberty,  abrogate  his  Hberty 
afresh,  and  return,  hke  a  dog,  to  his  vomit. 
We  have  turned,  in  our  "free  trade"  haste, 
on  the  little  factories  the  great  men  of  the 
past  age  left  us,  as  the  nuclei  of  American 
empire  and  independent  nationahty,  and 
broken  them  into  fragments.  We  have 
scorned  their  divine  abstinence,  and  returned 
to  the  avaricious  gluttony  from  which  they 
arose  to  war  for  the  freedom  and  the  Hves 
of  their  children.  We  have  killed  the  lamb, 
and  sent  away  the  wool ! 

This  system  of  borne  manufacture,  pro- 
tected by  common  consent  and  sustained  by 
a  popular  loyalty  to  the  American  flag,  by 
abstinence,  by  severe  trial  for  a  httle,  is  one 
which  requires,  in  those  who  practise  it,  some 
high  impulse — like  that  for  self-pre8er>'a- 
tion — groat  endurance,  great  self-sacrifice, 
and,  indeed,  all  great  virtues  ;  and  propor- 
tionate to  the  difficulties  which  beset  it,  are 
its  effects  as  a  system  of  war  upon  an  enemy. 
It  has  ever  humbled  England  more  than 
arms;  as  in  1776  and  1812.  It  produced, 
even  for  the  limited  time  during  which  it 
was  sustained,  throughout  America  a  na- 
tional sentiment  and  a  national  honor. 
And,  in  abandoning  it,  we  not  only  forsook 
the  prime  seed  and  fairest  fruit  of  hberty, 
but  threw  our  weight  from  the  protection  of 
freedom  to  the  support  of  oppression,  and 
passed,  in  an  instant,  from  the  position  of  a 


new-bom  nation,  combating  like  a  chiv^rous 
champion  for  the  rights  of  all  men,  into  that 
of  the  selfish  supporter,  for  our  own  avaricious 
ends,  of  an  oligarchy  against  whose  tyranny 
we  had  the  first  rebelled,  which  had  proved 
itself,  during  the  war,  insensible  ahke  to  jus- 
tice or  mere  humanity,  and  which  we  had, 
for  our  own  behoof^  flung  back  upon  the 
world.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  causes 
which  produced  this  step ;  of  the  impossi- 
bility, by  mere  poHtical  means,  of  preventing 
its  adoption ;  but  it  is  not  for  us  here  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  the  partisan  wars  of  a  past 
generation.  It  may  be  permissable  in  a  Repub- 
lican of  the  present  day  to  desire  the  great- 
ness of  America,  without  being  a  Federalist ; 
to  desire  the  downfall  of  that  thrice-aocursed 
oligarchy  of  Britain,  which  the  Americans  of 
the  last  age  brought  to  its  knee  for  the 
world,  and  raised  it  to  its  feet  again  against 
the  world,  without  being  antagonistic  to 
State  rights.  The  present  writer  takes  leave 
to  disown,  beforehand,  either  imputation. 
But  it  is  a  subject  of  bitter  regret  to  all  men 
who  view  America  otherwise  than  through 
the  eyes  of  a  partisan  stump-orator  or  bal- 
lotrbox  pohtician,  that  while  both  the  wars 
of  1776  and  1812  gave  rise  to  those  com- 
binations against  a  common  danger — oom- 
binatioas  effected  by  pubhc  will  and  a  loy- 
alty in  all  to  each  other,  and  not  by  any 
political  upholstery — which  best  insure  a 
stable,  happy,  and  indefeasible  nationality; 
that  both  wars,  resulting  in  victory,  did  not 
eternalize  the  good  they  called  into  action, 
but  effaced  it ;  did  not  result,  too,  in  pro- 
longing, enlarging,  and  solidifying  these 
combinations,  but  in  utterly  eradicating 
them,  and  flinging  the  American  nation 
back  again  into  the  same  position  it  occupied 
prior  to  them.  As  a  colony  or  a  nation,  in 
peace  or  war,  the  American  people  have 
never  ceased  to  feel  the  British  pohcy  of  di- 
viding them  into  hostile  camps,  playing  fast 
or  loose  with  eitlier  alternately,  and  so  rulii^ 
all.  It  is  a  policy  so  very  old  and  so  very  vul- 
gar that  one  would  think  modem  men  would 
feel  ashamed  at  being  its  victims.  As  Mr. 
Johann  Bool  punished  a  refractory  cabbage- 
grower  by  refusing  to  hve  on  him,  so  has 
England,  from  time  immemorial,  dealt  with^ 
and  intimidated  its  refractory  colonies  on 
this  continent.  And  the  inevitable  result  of 
freedom  here  was  but  to  increase  her  power, 
unless  estopped  by  a  sturdy  loyalty  and  a 
national  will.    Thus,  when  the  War  of  Inde- 
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pendcnce  resulted  in  placing  thirteen  young 
Kepublics  on  an  equality,  putting  them 
down  side  by  side  on  Freedom's  course ;  their 
eyes  straining  to  the  goal ;  they  started,  each 
endeavoring  to  outspeed  and  master  the  rest. 
And  so,  casting  about  for  every  available 
support  which  could  tend  to  magnify  its 
power  or  increase  its  importance,  each  in  its 
turn  sought  aid  in  foreign  alliances,  and  foil 
in  turn  into  the  hands  and  under  the  sway 
of  Britain.  The  cotton  grower  of  the  tar 
South,  the  tobacco  grower  of  the  mid  sea- 
board, the  food  grower  of  the  North,  ha\'ing 
formerly  traded  with  Britain,  and  knowing 
the  vast  temporary  weight  which  would  be 
accorded  to  the  most  favored  by  their  for- 
mer master,  fell  successively  into  the  trap. 
The  old  empire,  beaten  in  war,  was  a  perfect 
master  in  tne  science  of  Machiavel;  and, 
practising  it,  she  re-established  that  relation 
of  producer  and  consumer  which  exists  to 
this  hour,  by  which  she  takes  the  cotton  of 
the  Carolinian,  and,  the  tobacco  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  and  the  com  of  the  North, — 
lakeB  all  three^  patronizes  and  governs  the 
producers  of  all  three, — and  plays  them 
against  each  other  when  it  suits  her,  tossing 
the  pea  of  "  British  market "  from  thimble 
to  tlumble  in  a  rig,  to  the  perfect  wonder  of 
the  gazing  greenhorn,  and  her  own  most 
hilanous  profit ! 

But  in  accepting  this  position,  the  Amer- 
ican nation  not  only  made  away  with  its 
birth-right,  not  only  gave  its  dinner  for  an  old 
coat,  but  acted  fSaJsely  to  humanity.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  say, "  America  has 
advanced  human  liberty  by  her  example" — 
a  cheap  outlay,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  and  one 
tat  which  human  hberty  would  not  give  a 
straw,  if  it  were  negatived  by  a  larger  and 
more  practical  outlay  in  support  of  tyrants. 
Now  we  propose  to  show,  by  way  of  general 
moral  upon  this  article,  that  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  produce  which  America  has 
fi>r  seventy  years  handed  over  to  England, 
have  been  not  only  prodigally  wasted,  so 
ftr  as  the  mere  material  profit  and  loss  of 
this  nation  go,  but  actually  expended  in  sup- 
port of  an  m&mous  tyranny  against  other 
nations,  which  she  would  not  endure  herself. 
Hie  notion  that  because  we  have  preser\'ed 
'^^eacej^  we  have  preserved  towards  the 
nations  of  Europe  a  status  of  neutrality,  is 
mere  moonshine.  We  have  never  been 
neutral  towards  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  ex- 
eepti  indeed,  when  we  have  been  at  war  on  our 
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own  soil  with  one  of  them.*  In  the  seventy 
years,  minus  two,  of  peace  which  have  ensued 
since  colonial  days,  our  sturdiest  support  has 
been  given  in  material  wealth  of  our  own 
creating  to  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

We  shall  explain  this  seemingly  unknown 
truth. 

Li  the  eighth  decade  of  the  last  century, 
(1771-1780)  the  empire  subject  to  the 
British  oligarchy  extended  over  Britain,  and 
under  a  constitutional  veil,  over  Ireland,  over 
all  America,  and  the  West  Indies  not  Span- 
ish or  French,  and  over  a  portion  of  South- 
em  India — we  omit  the  outposts  of  Gibral- 
tar and  the  Cape,  and  the  then  unimportant 
islands  of  the  main.  Their  subjects  may 
then  as  now  be  dinded  into  three  classes. 
1st  The  races  and  peoples,  politically  or  by 
conquest,  subject  to  them :  as  the  natives  of 
Ireland,  the  people  of  England,  the  races  of 
India.  2d.  Tlio  inhabitants  of  new  coun- 
tries subject  in  the  relation  of  colonists  to 
the  mother  country  :  as  the  people  of  the 
thirteen  colonies,  the  Canadians,  the  plant- 
ers of  Jamaica,  <fec.  And  3dly.  Those  sub- 
ject to  them  through  arrangements,  called 
commercial  or  economic:  as  for  instance, 
the  nations  of  all  Europe,  (excepting  Hol- 
land and  the  Low  Countries,)  France,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Italy,  <fec. ; 
the  natioiLs  of  Asia — Persia,  Hindostan — of 
Northern  Africa,  of  Southern  America.  We 
are  to  add  to  these  the  peoples  and  nations 
subject  to  them  through  the  bribery  or  ter- 
ror of  their  kings,  and  who  subsequently 
figured  in  the  Indian  wars  as  "  protected" 
puppets,  or  in  the  Holy  Alliance  as  the  reci- 
pients of  the  English  "  national  debt " — or 
subsidized  tools. 

The  "government"  of  this  empire  was 
very  unequivocal ;  it  consisted  of  plunder- 
ing unscrupulously  on  all  sides,  and  repres- 
sing all  resistance  by  brute  force^-of  send- 
ing out  the  tax-gatherer,  and  at  his  back  a 
bayonet 

The  people  of  England  were  kept  at  work 
with  the  spade,  or  in  the  factory—everything 

♦  A  "  Bull"  no  doubt ;  therefore  very  laughaUe ; 
but  as  tnie  as  eggs  are  eggs — unless  they  are 
hatched  meanwhile — for  all  that  In  self  defence, 
the  present  writer  must  sav,  that  any  mouth  can 
let  a  pim ;  but  he  assures  the  readers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Review,  that  it  takes  a  genius  to  make  a  bull, 
or,  to  understand  one.  Therefore,  ye  who  don't 
understand  the  above— [we  forbear  the  concluaiQii 
of  our  eccentric  contributor] 
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they  produced,  over  and  above  what  actually 
was  requisite  to  feed  them,  passed  to  tlio 
King  in  taxes,  t«  the  aristocracy  in  rent,  to 
thcTilutocracy  inpvofita;  and  more  if  needful. 
Xlie  people  of  Ireland  were  entirely  agri- 
cultural, and  for  their  special  government  a 
epedal  aristocracy  was  provided.  The  mer- 
cantile community  of  Ireland  was  entirely 
Lmitcd  to  those  who  passed  goods  and  lux- 
uries friim  the  British  ships  (none  other 
were  admitted)  to  the  aristocracy  ;  passing 
back  in  payment  the  people's  food,  and  raw 
produce. 

The  "  colonies,"  that  is,  the  "  thirteen," 
now  U.  S^  and  all  foreign  countries,  were 
subjected  in  trading  with  England  to  the 
eamo  monopoly  of  British  ships.  The  colo- 
nies, too,  wore  agricultural — the  mercantile 
community  tlicre  the  same  as  in  Ireland. 
Taxes  were  levied  on  heads  and  goods — 
"  eighteen  pence  in  the  pound  sterling" — on 
English  goods  imported,  on  professions,  offi~ 
ces,  and  trades,  "  half-a-crown  (00  cents)  in 
the  poimd  sterling" — and  any  amount  of 
extra  taxes  when  needed  by  the  e. 
of  the  oligarchy  in  England. 

The  European  nations  were  subjected  to 
duties  on  the  import  of  British  goods,  or 
other  goods  from  British  ports — -by  subsi- 
dies, intrigaea,  and  "  friendly  relations,"  or, 
in  short,  bribes,  to  their  several  rulere,  a  per- 
fect monopoly  was  inMntfuned. 

The  nations  of  India,  or  such  of  them  ns 
were  tjien  conquered,  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  peculiar  "  frec-trjide"  system,  ol 
which  and  its  results  wo  shall  hereafter  &]K;ak. 
Thus  was  established  over  tiie  world  an 
immense  system  of  organized  plunder ;  the 
British  oligarchies  sat  in  the  centre  and 
cxi)onded  tlie  proceeds. 

Tile  people  of  the  "  thirteen  colonies"  were 
the  £i'st  to  take  measures  to  alleviate  in  some 
sort  thes(^  consequences  to  tliemselves.  They 
established  mutual  associative  factories  of 
cloth,  and  iron,  ■fee.,  for  their  own  protection, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  and  even  proceeded  to 
inquire  into  the  foreign  right  of  taxing  than, 
and  into  their  capacity  not  to  pay.  But  as 
the  colonies  had  to  be  kept  up  to  their  former 
taxatjve  standard,  what  was  taken  off  by 
their  home  manufacture  must  be  laid  on  in 
imported  luxury  ;  and  as  the  requirements  of 
a  spendtlirift  individual  or  an  aristocntao 
class  are  always  on  the  increase,  new  taxes, 
of  a  more  outrageous  character  than  10^, 
were  demanded  to  be  pmd. 


Nor. 

What  followed  needs  no  recital  here.  The 
thirteen  colonies  took  up  arms ',  ended  fur 
themselves  the  nominal  sway  of  the  British 
Imperial  system ;  established  the  right  to  tax 
themselves,  and  the  acknowledged  right  to 
consume  or  not  consume  British  manufso- 
turcs.    This  was  lield  to  be  "  Liberty,"  aud, 

far  as  it  goes,  no  doubt  is. 

But  there  the   national  exploits  of  the 

w  nation  ended.     Ireland  in  the  mean- 
while, fired  by  her  example,  had  also  taken 
arms,  and  proved  to  America  an  ally  and 

useful  one.  The  Irish,  the  Englbh  peo- 
ple, and  the  Americans  then  precisely  stood 
towards  the  Britbh  oligarchy,  as  tbe  Vien- 
nese, the  Itahans,  and  the  Hungarians  stood 
towards  the  oligarchy  of  Austria,  during  the 
late  European  contest.  They  were  the  com- 
mon victims  of  a  common  oppressor,  and 
were  bound  alike  by  human  wisdom  and 
eternal  justice  to  stand  by  one  another. 
America  conquered  for  herself;  and  there- 
upon, as  before  the  war,  gave  her  produce 
to  keep  up  the  oppressor  of  the  rest-  The 
British  aristocracy,  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  American  taxea,  proceeded  to 
work  harder  the  English  people,  to  tax 
them  iLe  more ;  to  break  down  any  barriera, 
constitutional  or  national,  ofibred  by  Ireland 
to  a  "  closer  connection ;"  to  extend  their  do- 
minions in  India,  aud  to  render  tinner  tho 
tliinly  covered  tyranny  tliey  exercised  over 
the  internal  affitirs  of  Spain,  I'ortiigal,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  By  a  series  of  years 
of  astute  tyramiy  tiie  Ejiglisli  succeeded  m 
finally  dividing  Ireland  and  breaking  doini 
every  barrier  which  opposed  their  taxes — 
they  conquered  her  in  a  rebelhon  accompa- 
nied ly  cruelties  as  terrific  and  as  Ijeastly  » 
UioscKir  which  some  stupid  brewers  recent^ 
flogged  an  Austrian  in  London ;  utterly  anni- 
hilated her  reliving  manufactures,  aseumed 
the  direction  of  her  food,  and  reduced  hv 
to  tlit  state  we  even  now  see,  varying  Witcen 
hopeless  foniine,  and  as  hopeless  iiisunrctioB. 
And  during  the  time  this  horrible  ti 
was  enacting  the  i 
ing  to  the  riches  of, | 
ton,  their  t( 
foe  cottons  and  ^ 
wilJi  a  frieodl 
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to  do  their  work  ou  Ireland ;  and  America 
gave  com  to  feed  them  in  the  act,  gave  cot- 
ton and  wool  to  enable  their  employers  to 
clothe  them  and  pay  them,  in  the  act.  Thus 
began  the  financial  relations  of  America  and 
Ireland. 

America  became,  in  fact,  to  England 
much  more  productive  by  her  freedom  than 
ever  she  had  been  before* — produced  and 
gave  to  her  more  cotton,  more  wool,  more 
raw  produce  of  every  kind,  bought  more  nu- 
merous and  more  costly  fabrics  and  imple- 
ments of  her  manufacture — helped  her  to 
clothe  her  armies  more  and  better,  to  feed 
them  more  and  better,  to  direct  them  against 
any  point  pleasing  to  their  officers  witli  greater 
efficiency,  to  send  provisions  and  clothing 
after  them  to  a  greater  amount  and  ^ith 
greater  certainty,  to  raise  larger  fleets  and 
clothe  and  feed  her  navies  more  surely — 
helped,  in  fact,  in  the  most  strenuous  man- 
ner to  rebuild  the  empire  she  had  overthrown, 
raised  up  again  against  tlie  hbertios  of  the 
world  her  own  enemy  for  her  own  profit.  The 
only  difference  between  America  caslaved  and 
America  free  was  tliis:  the  colony  coAt  England 
heavy  sums  for  necessary  coercion,  for  invol- 
untary commerce — the  nation  cost  her  noth- 
ing for  coercion,  but  voluntarily  supplied  the 
increased  requirements  of  her  commerce — offi- 
ciously assuring  her,  all  the  while,  that  her  late 
Tictorious  but  now  most  peaceable  colony,  had 
determined  not  to  interfere  with  her  tyranny 
in  the  slightest  respect  I  "  Advancing  the 
cause  of  human  hberty  by  our  example," — 
and  the  cause  of  inhuman  tyranny — with 
what  have  ye  advanced  that  ? 

But  now,  too,  another  class  of  the  sub- 
jects of  tlie  British  ohgarchy  rose  against 
Kngland — ^thc  nations  of  Europe  whose  com- 
merce she  enthralled ;  and  the  first,  the  same 
France  firom  whose  King  she  had  purchased 
certain  rights  of  plundering  his  people  for 
certain  sums  to  keep  up  his  royal  brothel, — 
lia\ing  flung  off  the  ideas  and  systems  which 
oppressed  her,  endeavored,  too,  to  tlirow  out, 
and  keep  out  her  manufactures.  Na|X)leon 
lumself  threw  his  genius,  his  pen,  and  his 
sword  into  the  Continental  League  against  the 
perfidious  shirts  of  Nessus  machinated  in 
Manchester.  He  roused  the  people  of  France, 
of  Germany,  of  Italy  against  them.  He  deter 
mined,  at  the  cannon  mouth,  to  re^^ist  "  cot- 

*  Vide  that  note  from  the  London  Morning;  He- 


tons,"  sword  in  hand  to  defeat  conquest  by 
"  cutlery."  He  even  made  peace  with  Russia, 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  neck  of  the 
Emperor  Paul  to  beseech  him  to  join  in  this 
crusade — and  the  Russian  consented.  But 
Paul  was,  for  that  same  adhesion,  murdered. 
The  wars  a^i^ainst  this  infamous  and  bias- 
phemous  French  revolution,  which  would 
not  acknowledge  the  right  divine  of  Lan- 
cafiliire  to  make  breeches  for  the  world,  or 
bow  before  the  sacred  dinnity  in  Manches- 
ter gowns-  and  kerchiefs,  were  renewed — ^the 
royal  parties  to  the  Continental  League  were 
successively  subsidized  and  bought  off;  the 
people  taxed  anew,  conscribed,  and  dragged 
into  the  battle  field ;  tlie  red  cotton  pocket- 
handkerchief  waved  once  more  over  subju- 
gated Paris,  and  the  eternal  enemy  of  Brit- 
ish manufactures  lay  chained  to  a  rock  in 
St.  Helena !  England  having  put  down  one 
combination  of  her  customers  against  her 
shop,  even  as  Mr.  Johann  Bool  might,  with  like 
means,  have  brought  Uie  refractory  cobbler 
and  his  neighbors  to  tlieir  senses ;  started 
afresh  with  furnaces  in  full  blast,  fabricating 
new  chains  for  men,  weaving  new  webs  of 
trade  "Christianity,"  and  orthodox  "com- 
merce," with  new  requirements  to  fulfil  in 
her  mission  and  her  treasury ;  new  debts 
about  her  neck  which  she  must  make  the 
world  pay  ;  with  an  enslaved  Euroj)e  laying 
crushed  and  broken  aromid  her,  and  a  vic- 
torious army  and  a  victorious  naxy  at  her 
back  with  which  to  renew  under  the  bright- 
est auspices  her  nefarious  designs. 

And  during  this  time,  wliile  Europe  stood 
up  in  arms  to  throw  off  the  commercial  ty- 
ranny which  made  her  nations,  in  truth,  but 
Uie  tributaries  of  a  remorseless  monopohst, 
what  did  tlie  same  America,  which  had 
lately  pledged  her  life  against  this  monopo- 
list herself?  She  su})phed  the  monopoly, 
kept  its  mills  going,  its  furnaces  going,  its 
spinning-jennies  going,  its  trade  and  com- 
merce going.  She  brought  her  cotton  to  the 
Englishman's  mill,  and  said,  "  Spin  this,  and 
put  down  the  rightful  league  formed  by  the 
Emperor  for  the  salvation  of  Europe."  She 
brought  her  wool  to  the  Englishman's  loom 
and  said,"  Weave  this,  suborn  the  allies  of  the 
Emperor,  and  restore  aristocratic  tyranny  and 
your  own  monopoly  to  Europe."  She  brought 
her  food  to  the  aristocrat's  door,  and  said, 
"  Let  not  your  armies  or  navies  want ;  here  is 
everything  in  abundance,  go  forth  and  con-- 
qucr  "    And  lest  this  should  not  be  enough^ 
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ehe  went  into  tlie  Englishman's  shop,  and 
bought  his  goods,  his  "  dry,"  "  soft,"  and 
"  hardware"  Christianity,  and  sent  liim  on  his 
way  rejoicing  to  an  Irish  rebellion,  a  sack  of 
Paris,  a  Holy  AlUance,  or  an  Indian  ina**sa- 
cre.  What  could  the  unhappy  people  of  Eu- 
rope and  their  Continental  League  do  against 
a  nation  which,  with  its  own  astute  tyranny, 
unscrupulous  crime,  and  vast  resources,  had 
besides  the  com  fields,  the  cotton  lands,  the 
tobacco  ground,  and  all  the  markets  and 
riches  of  America  at  its  back  ?  "  Advanc- 
ing human  hberty  by  their  example,"  quotha ! 
Would  to  God  the  American  people  had 
brought  out  their  armies  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  public  criminal,  and  kept  to  them- 
selves the  solid,  material  "  sinews  of  war  " 
they  poured  into  his  coffers  1 

During  two  years  indeed  of  this  time, 
while  England  was  almost  at  peace,  the 
American  nation  and  the  British  oligarchy 
were  not  on  "  the  most  amicable  terms,"  and 
the  sinews  of  war  did  not  pour  in  as  usual. 
But  new  wars  impending,  the  aristocracy  of 
England  took  the  soft  side  of  their  dear 
"  TVansatlantic  cousins,"  as  they  call  them, 
and  again  the  wealth  of  America  poured 
into  the  trca'^urios  and  the  land  of  EnMand. 
Ever  since  it  has  unceasingly  done  so ;  and 
that  we  may  fully  understand  to  what  end  and 
with  what  effect,  we  shall  here  briofiy  review 
the  relation  existing  between  the  British  oli- 
garchy and  a  few  of  the  people  and  races 
subject  to  them.  We  have  said  in  the 
opening  part  of  this  article  that  **  free  trade" 
means,  in  English  phrase,  to  lay  hold  of 
every  man  and  nation  the  oligarchy  can, 
and  use  its  wealth,  and  produce,  and  indus- 
try iis  tlioy  please.  We  have  already  shown 
that  when  force  was  thouffht  needful  or  use- 
ful  towards  America,  force  was  used ;  but  that 
jabber  and  cant  are  now  much  more  effec- 
tive iastruments  as  against  this  country. 
We  shall  presently  show  "  free  trade  "  in 
full  play,  accompanied  by  force — ^men  beaten 
with  stripes,  whipped  with  whips,  driven 
before  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  produce 
certain  conunodities  as  laid  down  by  the 


Enghsh  system  of  "  free  trade  T  And  here 
let  us  remark  again,  that  the  immensity  of 
the  resources  of  America,  her,  as  we  foncy, 
inexhaustible  produce,  is  no  argument  for 
submitting  to  its  plunder  or  w^aste.  If  slie  I* 
actually  losing  a  hundred  millions'  worth  of 
raw  produce  per  annum,  minus  the  lak>T 
expended  in  transforming  part  of  it  into 
British  manufactures  and  so  returned  to  hf-r, 
it  is  no  justification  of  the  exorbitant  waste 
to  say  that  her  people  have  another  hun- 
dred millions,  or  a  hundred  times  that  a;^:^ 
at  the  back  of  it.  If  they  go  on  from  year 
to  year  wasting,  and  increasing  in  their 
waste,  a  limit  must  come  some  time,  and 
that  is — want  We  would  not  permit  the 
smallest  exorbitant  charge  in  our  highest 
official — why,  then,  limiting  him  to  twenty- 
five  thousand,  should  we  pay  to  the  Queen  of 
England  and  her  courtiers  a  hundred  ndll- 
ions  ?      If  we  feel  an  internal  a^iditv  to 

• 

waste  or  destroy  these  one  hundred  milIion^ 
why  not  throw  them  into  the  sea  ?  Why 
not,  as  in  duty  bound,  waste  them  in  a  man- 
ner not  directly  injurious  to  others  ?  Why 
expend  them,  if  we  can  do  without  them, 
in  maintaining  an  odious  and  alx)nnn:iMe 
tyrannv,  from  which  we  have  no  advantrtu''*, 
which  is  positively  ruinous  to  us  |K;litii\illy. 
beyond  what  it  is  coinmorcially  ?  ¥<  ^r,  «iliMu!'l 
any  war  brc^ak  out  between  the  British  na- 
tion and  this  contin(.'nt,  wh?it  na\it-s  \4<'iiM 
be  brought  against  our  ports  and  sliijii'inj: 
but  those  we  have  lu*ljK*d  to  vii'tual  mi'l 
clothe  ?     What  amiios  w<.>uld  l>e  flunir  "'"'C 

ft  I 

our  coasts  but  those  funned  of  th«'  I^Hli^h 
surplus  mechanics  we  have  heljK-d  to  k*-*']' 
in  subjection  to  their  oligarch v — but  th- 
Irish  peasants  we  have  aided  to  enthrall 
plunder,  and  subjugate  ? 

Uere,  however,  for  the  pn»sent,  we  niii*t 
close.  To  do  justice  to  this  subj»H:t.  *«- 
would  require  as  much  spact?  .'is  that  vr-- 
have  already  occupied ;  and  that  we  niiiy  not 
too  far  encroach  \i\x)n  our  readers'  att«rjt:"n, 
we  shall  cc^itent  ourselves  with  this  .i\i"ni' 
**The  nation  which  is  justest  to  itM.'lf  i» 
justest  to  the  world." 
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PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 


THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT  IN  PAYOR  OF  WHITNEY'S  PLAN. 


The  clear  and  jndicious  Report  of  the 
Senate's  Committee,  in  favor  of  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Asa  Whitney,  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad,  without  cost  to  the  Government, 
from  the  upper  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Pacific,  will  doubtless  have  the  effect  to 
convince  all  parties  (except  those  who  have 
projects  of  their  own  to  offer)  that  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Whitney  is  not  only  the  best  offered, 
as  regards  feasibihty,  but  that  it  is  the  freest 
from  constitutionfd  objections.  Indeed  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  raise  any,  the 
least  objection  on  that  score,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently impossible  to  make  it  a  party 
measure.  It  would  be  fortunate  for  the 
nation,  could  every  national  undertaking  be 
placed  upon  as  sound  and  safe  a  basis  as  the 
one  offered  by  the  Committee,  namely^  upon 
the  basis  of  individual  responsibilUj/. 

Although  we  are  entirely  convinced  that 
the  General  Grovemment  has  a  right  to  ap- 
propriate the  public  moneys  to  purposes  of 
internal  improvement,  when  it  is  understood 
that  private  enterprise  is  insufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  ends  in  view,  we  are  yet  satis- 
fied that  it  is  unwise  and  impoUtic  to  extend 
the  aid  of  Government  toward  enterprises 
which  can  be  accomplished  without  such 
aid.  Every  railroad  and  steamboat,  every 
public  conveyance,  every  means  of  intercom- 
munication, is  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
entire  nation ;  but  it  is  impolitic  and  mis- 
chievous for  the  General  Government  to  in- 
terfere in  tl%  a^Eiirs  of  steamboat  and  rail- 
road proprietors ;  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
they  are  better  managed  by  individuals. 

The  magnitude  of  the  plan  advocated  by 
the  Senate's  Committee  does  not  atiect  the 
argument  in  the  case  before  as.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Committee  that  the  Pacific 
Railroad  can  be  built,  without  risking  a  dol- 
lar of  the  public  money.  If  the  Committee 
are  right  in  Uiat  behe^  it  is  a  point  of  con- 


stitutional necessity  that  this  work  should 
be  undertaken,  if  at  all,  upon  their  plan.  If 
an  hundred  millions  is  to  be  expended  on 
public  works,  it  can  be  rightfully  appropri- 
ated to  such  only  as  cannot  be  constructed 
either  by  single  States  or  by  indi\iduals. 
The  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  North  and 
West  require  to  be  opened  and  made  safe 
for  Western  commerce :  the  General  Gov- 
ernment alone  has  power  to  improve  them. 
Expenditure  upon  these  works  will  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  people  only  because  private 
companies  cannot  and  will  not  undertake 
them.    Their  necessity  is  their  solo  excuse. 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  have  ex- 
amined Mr.  Whitney's  plan  have  pronounced 
in  favor  of  it,  not  only  because  of  its  freedom 
from  constitutional  objections,  but  because  it 
will  require  less  time  in  the  execution,  and 
cost  less  than  any  other,  llie  bill,  which 
will  be  laid  before  Congress  at  the  coming 
session,  is  so  framed  as  to  close  up  every 
avenue  to  fraud  and  peculation.  Its  pro- 
visions are  simple  and  stringent. 

A  strip  of  land,  sixty  miles  in  width, 
reaching  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pacific, 
is  to  be  set  aside  by  the  Government,  and 
the  command  of  its  resources,  its  timber,  its 
water  power,  and  its  iron  mines  given  to  the 
person  who  is  to  build  the  road :  mortgaged, 
however,  and  in  the  event  of  failure  to  re- 
turn into  the  hands  of  Government ;  except- 
ing only  such  portions  as  may  have  been 
already  sold  and  occupied  by  settlers. 

This  strip  will  be  divided  into  sections  of 
ten  miles.  On  the  completion  of  the  first 
ten  miles  of  road,  the  purchaser  will  be  al- 
lowed to  sell  one  half  of  the  lands,  or  a  strip 
five  miles  in  width,  the  other  half  being  held 
in  reserve  by  the  Government. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  road  will  have  to 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  this  half,  and  a  second  section  of  ten 
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miles  will  be  immediately  undertaken,  and 
its  cost  defrayed  by  the  sales  of  one  half  of 
another  ten  mile  strip,  aided  by  any  surplus 
of  funds  accruing  over  and  above  expenses, 
by  the  former  sales. 

The  whole  work  can  be  carried  forward, 
after  the  opening  of  the  first  ten  mile  sec- 
tion, with  great  rapidity.  The  progress  of 
the  road  will  insure  rapid  sales,  and  a  rapid 
rise  may  be  expected  in  the  value  of  the 
lands  01  the  entire  route. 

If,  however,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
after  passing  through  the  good  lands,  and 
after  completing  a  ten  tnile  section  of  road, 
the  builder  of  the  road  shall  show  that  the  sale 
of  one  half  the  land  (the  alternate  five  mile 
sections)  did  not  yield  a  sufiiciency  of  funds 
for  the  construction  of  a  good  road,  as  much 
of  the  remaining  five  mile  sections  reserved 
by  Government  as  may  bo  necessary  to 
cover  the  deficit,  shall  be  offered  for  sale, 

In  several  articles,  during  the  past  two 
years,  we  have  advocated  the  plan  for  a  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  lately  adopted  by  the  Senate's 
Conmiittee,  and  we  are  happy  to  perceive 
that  the  public  mind  is  very  generally  im- 
pressed in  its  favor.  The  opposition  to  it 
has  been  slight  and  ineffectual.  A  few  jwH- 
ticians  on  both  sides  have  endeavored,  more 
industriously  than  wisely,  to  give  the  pro- 
ject a  party  character.  Others  have  opposed 
it  because  it  seemed  to  confer  too  much  ' 
power  upon  a  single  person, — an  argiunent 
jigainst  every  enterprise  of  the  kind,  wheth- 
er undertaken  by  an  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  by  an  individual.  It  has  also  been 
objected,  that  the  projector  of  the  plan  may 
possibly  accumulate  a  fortune  by  its  success ; 
which  is  as  much  as  saying  that  it  ought  not 
to  suc<iccd  if  undertaken.  That  a  vast  num- 
ber of  jobbers  and  speculators  would  be  en- 
riched by  the  work,  were  it  undertaken  by 
the  (Tovernraent,  is  quite  certain.  It  seems 
therefore  that  we  are  bound  to  secure  this 
immense  benefit  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
entire  world,  by  agents  who  arc  to  receive 
no  return  for  the  risk  they  incur,  or  the  ex- 
penditure of  years  of  time  and  labor  in  its 
accomplishment  !  Should  the  projector 
realize  a  considerable  fortune,  by  the  succ<?ss 
of  the  work,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years^  the 
benefit  to  the  nation  will  by  that  time  have 
exceeded  hundreds  of  millions ;  not  only  by 
the  commercial  movement  which  would  take 


place  across  the  continent,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road,  but  by  the  settlement  of 
several  millions  of  acres  of  land,  and  a  vast 
increase  of  our  Western  population. 

In  the  very  able  and  lucid  Report  of  Mr. 
Bright,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  we 
find  expressed  the  most  unqualified  approba- 
tion of  me  plan  of  Mr.  Whitney.  Among  all 
the  plans  submitted  to  them,  they  are 
obliged  to  pronounce  in  its  Cavor,  without 
qualification,  and  they  conclude  that  it 
"  ought  to  he  adopted^ 

"  Your  Conunittee  have  been  aided  in  the 
examination  of  this  subject  by  the  very  fa- 
vorable and  full  reports  of  different  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  each  Congress  for 
the  last  ^VQ  years,  and  of  the  L^islatures 
of  some  eighteen  States,  decidedly  and  ex- 
pressly recommending  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  over  all  others  ;  and  the  unanimity 
with  which  said  resolutions  were  adopted  in 
both  branches  of  the  different  L^islatures 
is,  as  your  Committee  believe,  without  a 
parallel.  Public  meetings  throughont  the 
country,  in  our  populous  cities,  have  been 
equally  decided  and  unanimous  in  express- 
ing the  same  favor  for  this  plan ;  and  even 
since  the  two  Conventions  held  last  fell — 
the  one  at  St.  Louis  and  the  other  at  Mem- 
phis— public  meetings,  numerously  and  most 
i*espectably  attended,  have  been  held  at 
Cinciimati,  at  Louisville,  at  Indianapolis,  at 
Dayton,  at  Columbus,  and  at  Zanesville, 
at  all  of  which  resolutions  were  almost  unan- 
imoiLsly  adopted  in  favor  of  this  plan,  and 
declaring  it  the  only  one  capable  of  being 
carried  out  ;  and  your  Committee  believe, 
from  the  frequent  expressions  of  the  pubhc 
press,  and  from  other  sources,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  country  M  almost  universally 
concentrated  an  this  plan,'''' 

"  The  bill  proposes  that  a  belt  of  ten-itory 
sixty  miles  wide, — that  is,  thirty  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  road, — with  its  eastern  base 
on  Lake  Michigan  and  its  western  on  the 
Pacific,  comprehending  about  VSj^OO^^OO 
of  acres,  shall  be  sold  and  appfopriatod  to 
this  object,  to  be  accounted  for  by  Mr 
AVhitney  at  the  national  treasury,  at  ten 
cents  per  acre,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, — 
amounting  to  nearly  $8,000,000. 

"When  it  is  considered  that  tens  and 
scores  of  millions  of  acres  of  the  pubhc  do- 
main are  now  being,  and  about  to  be  given 
away,  for  various  objects,  and  that  some  of 
our  leading  statesmen  are  proposing  to  give 
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all  the  public  lands  away,  with  some  pros  - 
pect  of  success ;  and  when,  moreover,  it  is 
considered  that  only  a  little  more  than  one 
third  of  the  belt  proposed  to  be  set  apart  for 
this  road  is  good  and  saleable  land,  it  must 
be  seen  there  is  little  chance  or  probability 
that  the  Government  will  ever  get  as  much 
for  this  territory  as  by  selling  it  for  this  road 
at  ten  cents  per  acre.  Consequently  the 
load,  built  on  this  plan,  will  itself  be  a  cap- 
ital of  immense  and  incalculable  value,  and 
so  much  positive  gain  to  the  nation,  which, 
as  your  Committee  will  endeavor  to  show, 
could  in  no  other  way  be  realized." 

The  capital  to  be  employed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  work  is  to  be  realized  solely 
by  the  rise  in  value  of  the  lands,  following 
upon  the  sales  and  settlements  of  the  first 
portions,  as  the  work  advances. 

"  The  capital  to  build  the  road  with  is  to 
be  created  by  the  increased  value  which  the 
building  of  the  road  will  impart  to  the  lands 
thus  set  apart,  and  through  which  the  road 
is  to  pass ;  and,  when  created  and  thus  in- 
vested, the  bill  provides  that  the  use  of  the 
road  shall  be  a  positive  mid  perpetual  gra- 
tuity to  trade  and  commerce,  with  no  other 
tax  for  transport  of  passengers  and  merchan- 
dise than  such  tolls  as  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  road  and  its  apparatus  in  working 
order — which  tolls  are  to  be  determined  on 
and  regulated  by  Congress. 

"  Here,  as  your  Committee  think  will  be 
Been,  are  two  great  and  peculiar  principles 
of  this  plan,  which,  as  the  Committee  be- 
lieve, are  not  only  ftmdamental,  but  vital  to 
the  great  object  in  view : — 

**  1.  The  capital  is  created — a  positive 
creation — not  borrowed.  If  it  were  bor- 
rowed, or  drawn  from  other  sources,  as  all 
other  plans  contemplate,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  impose  tolls  for  dividends  to  satisfy 
the  interest;  and  then  the  ^reat  end  in 
view  would  be  sacrificed.  The  end  pro- 
posed is  to  draw  trade  and  commerce  on 
this  line,  by  means  of  cheap  transport  be- 
tween the  great  East  and  the  great  West  of 
the  United  States,  between  the  United  States 
and  Asia,  and  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
But  if  tolls  should  be  required  to  meet  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  road,  this  end 
oould  not  be  accomplished,  and  the  enter- 
prise would  be  a  stupendous  failure.  But 
on  the  plan  proposed,  with  tolls  sufficient 
only  for  expenses  of  operation  and  necessary 
repairs,  it  is  believed  that  a  passenger  may 


be  taken  over  the  whole  line  of  the  road, 
2,030  miles,  for  $20 ;  a  bushel  of  com  for  25 
cents ;  a  barrel  of  flour  for  $1 ;  a  ton  weight 
of  merchandise  for  $10  ;  and  one  ton  meas- 
urement of  teas  (a  half  ton  weight)  for  $5. 
At  these  rates,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
corn  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  may  be  put 
down  in  China  for  40  cents  transit  per 
bushel, — worth  there,  as  your  Committee 
are  informed,  from  76  cents  to  $1.25  for 
60  pounds  weight, — ^leaving  an  average  of 
fi^om  30  to  35  cents  a  bushel  to  the  pro- 
ducer, and,  as  the  Committee  are  also  in- 
formed, with  an  unlimited  demand  ?  And 
so  of  agricultural  products,  and  of  every 
other  species  of  merchandise,  going  to  and 
fro  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pjicific  ports 
of  the  United  States,  between  the  ^llssis- 
sippi  Valley  and  Asia,  between  our  eastern 
coast  and  Asia,  and  between  Europe  and 
Asia, — in  a  word,  between  a  population  of 
250,000,000  in  Europe,  Ojcross  our  bosom, 
and  500,000,000  in  Asia ;  as  ako  between 
ourselves  and  all  Asia, 

"  But  double  these  rates  of  transport, — 
as  would  inevitably  be  the  case  wore  the 
road  built  on  any  other  plan  of  means, 
always  requiring  tolls  sufficient,  in  addition 
to  the  expenses  of  operation  and  repairs,  to 
meet  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  work, — 
and  the  whole  of  this  immense  and  vastly 
extended  commerce  would  be  for  ever  pre- 
vented from  springing  into  being ;  and  the 
comparatively  small  amount  now  carried  on 
between  us  and  Asia,  and  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  would  be  found  to  follow  its  old 
routes.  Your  Committee  are  therefore  of 
opinion  that  this  road  can  never  be  built 
and  sustained  except  by  capital  created  by 
itself  as  by  the  plan  proposed,  and  that  it 
would  be  doomed  to  failure,  even  if  it  should 
be  attempted,  on  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  people  would  never  submit  to 
perpetual  taxation  for  the  interest  on  its 
cost. 

"  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
cheap  transport  to  be  obtained  by  the  plan 
proposed  involves  the  only  principle  on  which 
this  road  can  be  made  a  successful  enter- 
prise ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  satisfactory,  as 
it  will  not  cost  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  a  single  dollar." 

If  this  road  were  to  be  built  by  Govern- 
ment it  would  cost,  by  Col.  Abert's  estimate, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miUions  and 
a  half.    By  Mr.  Whitney's  plan,  say  the 
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Senate  Committee,  its  cost  will  be  only 
sixty  millions.  Government  is  to  receive 
eight  millions  for  the  land,  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  sales  as  the  work  advances,  making 
the  entire  cost  $68,000,000,  which  will  be 
covered  by  an  average  of  87J  cents  per 
acre  for  the  entire  tract. 

"  The  chief  reliance  must  be  on  the  first 
eight  hundred  miles,  which  constitute,  with 
little  exception,  the  good  and  saleable  lands. 
From  what  is  known  of  the  eflfect  of  railroads 
and  canals  on  the  value  of  lands  and  other 
property  bordering  upon  them,  the  Commit- 
tee think  it  safe  to  conclude  that  such  a  road 
will  add  great  value  to  the  land  through 
which  it  passes  ;  and  whether  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  is  the  risk  of  the  party 
undertaking  it. 

"  Your  Committee  beUeve  that  the  build- 
ing of  the  road  will  undoubtedly  create  facih- 
ties  for  settlement  on  its  Une  for  at  least  the 
eight  hundred  miles  of  good  lands,  and  cause 
a  demand  for  them  to  an  available  amount  of 
means  equal  to  any  possible  judicious  apph- 
cation  of  means  to  the  construction  of  the 
work;  and  the  reserved  half  of  lands,  as 
hereinafter  provided  for,  daily  increasing  in 
value,  would  certainly  be  a  sure  source  of 
capital  for  an  equal  or  greater  distance  be- 
yond the  good  and  through  the  poor  lands, 
a  part  of  which  latter  would  no  doubt  be 
made  available  for  settlement  by  means  of 
the  road. 

"  Your  Committee  think  it  would  be  very 
difficult,  and  enormously  expensive,  if  not 
impossible,  to  construct  such  a  road  through 
a  now  entire  wilderness,  on  any  j)lan  of 
means,  unless  settlement  can  keep  pace  with 
the  work  ;  and  that  this  plan,  as  it  connects 
the  sale  and  settlement  of  the  lands  with 
the  work  itself,  is  not  only  the  onli/  sure  plan 
of  means,  but  by  it  the  work  will  advance 
as  rapidly,  or  more  so,  than  on  any  other 
plan.  Besides,  these  lands,  ^^th  this  great 
highway  through  their  centre,  could  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  fail  to  com- 
mand any  amount  of  money  required  for  the 
progress  of  the  work,  as  their  daily  increas- 
iuir  value  would  render  them  the  most  safe 
and  most  profitable  investment  for  money." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  details  of  the 
plan  in  a  more  condensed  and  lucid  shape 
than  is  exhibited  in  this  able  Ileport : — 

"  The  security  of  the  interests  and  rights 
of  tlie  public  is  to  be  considered.  The  bill 
pro^ides  that  the  first  eight  hundred  miles 


of  good  land  shall  be  divided  into  sections 
of  five  miles  each — ^that  is,  five  miles  by 
sixty ;  and  that,  after  Mr.  Whitney  shall 
have  built  his  first  ten  miles  of  road,  and 
after  it  shall  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Government  conmiissioner  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  as  being  in  all  things  a  fulfilment 
of  Mr.  Whitney's  engagements,  and  not  till 
then,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  sell  the  first 
section  of  ^vq  miles  by  sixty,  as  well  as  he 
can,  to  reimburse  himself  for  his  expendi- 
tures on  the  first  ten  miles  of  road  already 
completed  and  accepted ;  and  so  on,  in  the 
same  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions, 
for  every  successive  ten  miles  of  the  first 
eight  hundred,  leaving  every  alternate  sec- 
tion of  five  miles  by  sixty  imtouched,  wiUi 
all  its  increased  value  created  by  the  road, 
as  public  security  for  canning  on  the  work 
to  the  Pacific.  Thus,  when  the  road  shall 
have  been  completed  through  this  eight 
hundred  miles  of  good  land,  the  Grovem- 
ment  will  hold,  as  security  for  the  extension 
and  final  completion  of  the. work,  the  road 
itself,  all  its  machinery,  four  bundled  miles 
by  sixty  of  these  good  lands  untouched  and 
riused  to  a  high  value  by  this  pubhc  work, 
together  with  the  entire  remainder  of  the 
belt  to  the  Pacific. 

"  The  bill  also  provides  that  the  titles  of  the 
lands  sold  by  Mr.  Whitney  shall  be  given  to 
the  actual  purchasera  by  the  Government, 
and  not  by  him,  and  that  all  remainders 
unsold  shall  be  disposed  of  at  public  auction 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  after  the  road  shall 
have  been  completed  on  each  ten-mile  sec- 
tion— that  is,  the  unsold  parts  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's sections  of  five  miles  by  sixty ;  and 
this,  to  prevent  the  reservation  of  lands  for 
speculation.  From  the  end  of  this  first 
eight  hundred  miles  to  the  Pacific,  where 
the  lands  are  poor  and  unavailable,  the  bill 
provides  that  Mr.  Whitney  shall  proceed  as 
tbllows,  to  wit :  that,  at  the  end  of  every 
ten  miles  of  road  completed  and  accepted 
as  before,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  sell  the 
whole  section  of  ten  miles  by  sixty,  to  reim- 
bui-se  himself,  as  far  as  the  sales  will  go,  for 
his  expenditures  on  that  ten  miles  of  road ; 
and  for  any  deficit,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  go 
back  jind  sell  at  pubhc  auction  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  in  lots  of  forty  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  as  much  of  the  reser%-ed 
untouched  lands  on  the  first  eight  hundred 
miles  as  this  deficit  may  require ;  and  so  on; 
and  in  the  same  manner,  for  every  succeed- 
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ing  ten  miks  to  the  Pacific,  selling  the  lands 
of  each  ten-mile  section  after  the  road  shall 
have  been  completed  and  accepted,  and  go- 
ing back  to  sell  the  reserved  lands  only 
when  and  so  far  as  there  may  be  a  deficit, 
as  before;  and  all  this,  under  the  super- 
vision and  authority  of  the  Government  com- 
missioner, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  bilL 

"  Ifi  at  any  stage  of  this  work,  Mr.  ^Vhit- 
ney  shall  fiul  on  his  part,  the  bill  provides 
that  all  his  rights  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
Government,  and  that  the  road,  so  far  as 
completed,  with  all  its  machinery,  shall  be- 
long to  the  Government ;  and  Congress  may 
sell  or  dispose  of  it  as  may  be  deemed  meet, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation ;  and  all  the 
unsold  and  reser\'ed  lands  would  revert  and 
belong  to  the  nation,  the  same  as  if  this  act 
had  never  been  made  a  law.  And  if  Mr. 
Whitney  should  die,  his  successors  would  be 
under  the  same  obligations,  and  liable  to  the 
same  penalties,  on  the  same  conditions.  The 
bill  also  provides  that,  when  the  road  is 
completed  to  the  Pacific,  with  its  machinery 
in  operation,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Congress, 
so  tnat  the  Government  can  in  no  way  be 
made  liable  for  the  expenses  of  its  opera- 
tion and  repairs,  then  whatever,  if  any^ 
surplus  lands  may  remain  unsold,  shall  be 
sold  for  the  account  and  benefit  of  Mr. 
Whitney ;  and  whatever  suqilus  money  may 
remain,  after  paying  all  charges  against  said 
road,  shall  be  his,  as  a  reward  or  compen- 
sation for  this  Work,  and  the  road  and  its 
machinery  shall  be  considered  &s  belonging 
to  the  nation.  Although  the  bill  provides 
that  the  title  thereto  shall  vest  in  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, still  Congress  retains  the  power  to  fix 
and  regulate  the  tolls  for  both  passengers 
and  merchandise,  so  that  no  more  shall  be 
earned  than  barely  sufficient  for  the  expen- 
ses of  operation  and  repairs,  and  the  United 
States  mails  are  to  be  transported  free. 
Congress  will  hold  the  power  to  give  the 
management  of  the  road  to  any  other  party 
at  any  time  when  Mr.  Whitney  may  fail  to 
operate  it  as  the  wants  of  the  peo])lc  re- 
quire. Thus  it  is  clear  to  your  Committee 
tliat  Mr.  Whitney's  only  chance  of  gain 
from  the  enterprise  is  in  the  hope  of  making 
the  lands,  by  building  the  road  through 
them,  produce  him  a  sum  exceeding  what 
will  have  been  his  actual  outlay  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  road,  its  machinery,  and 
the  $8,000,000,  or  the  ten  cents  per  acre, 


which  he  is  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  the  entire  belt  of  lands." 

"  Your  Committee  believe,  as  informed  by 
Mr.  Whitney,  that  available  lands,  with  tim- 
ber, other  material,  and  with  facilities  for 
the  work,  do  not  exist,  and  cannot  be  had 
on  any  other  route,  so  as  to  justify  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  with  any  possible 
hope  of  success,  and  that  he  would  not 
attempt  it  on  any  other  route.  There  is  no 
plan  before  your  Committee  in  competition 
or  conflicting  with  Mr.  Whitney's  tliat  does 
not  dej)end,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
the  public  treasury,  or  on  government  credit, 
for  means. 

"  Moreover,  your  Committee  belie veit  will 
be  found,  by  actual  measurement,  that  the 
route  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitney  is  the  most 
direct  and  shortest  for  commerce  from  all 
our  Atlantic  cities  to  the  l*acific,  by  the 
South  Pass,  (probably  the  only  feasible 
route,)  and  around  the  globe — which  is  the 
great  end  in  view.  It  is  shorter,  for  exam- 
ple, from  Baltimore  to  the  great  South  Pass, 
by  more  than  300  miles,  than  by  way  of  St. 
Louis;  and  the  eastern  terminus,  or  the 
crossing  of  the  Mississippi  river,  reckoning 
on  other  connecting  lines  of  railroad  exist- 
ing and  projected,  is  nearer  to  Mobile  by 
300  miles  than  to  New- York,  and  500  miles 
nearer  to  Mobile  than  to  Boston ;  and,  as 
appears  to  your  Committ(?e,  it  would  be  more 
fair  and  more  equal  for  all  our  Atlantic 
ports  than  a  more  southern  route;  and, 
amongst  the  several  routes  proposed,  this 
appears  to  be  the  only  one  by  which  a  line 
of  railroad  can  be  extended  from  our  Atlan- 
tic ports  to  the  Pacific  without  being  broken 
by  rivers  or  waters  which  cannot  be  bridged — 
a  most  imperative  necessity  for  such  a  high- 
way of  commerce  across  this  continent,  as 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  transhipments 
and  commissions  often  amount  to  as  much 
or  more  than  the  transport. 

"  This  plan,  as  your  Committee  believe, 
would  rescue  the  whole  subject  from  sec- 
tional and  party  strifes,  and  from  all  liabili- 
ties of  being  employed  as  a  corrupt  and 
corrupting  engine  oi  party  or  of  executive 
patronage,  or  as  a  stockjobbing  machine : 
there  being  no  stock  and  no  dividends,  it 
could  never  go  into  Wall  street  or  into  the 
money  markets  of  Europe ;  and  as  to  party 
or  executive  patronage,  the  only  agent  of 
the  Government  which  the  proposed  law 
requires  or  authorizes  is  the  commissioner 
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to  be  appointed  to  see  that  the  different  en- 
actments of  the  bill  are  carried  out 

"  Assuming,  as  is  already  shown,  and  as 
your  Committee  think  will  be  found  to  be 
the  fact,  that  no  other  plan  is  feasible,  your 
Committee  consider  that  the  most  forcible 
of  all  reasons  for  adopting  Mr.  Whitney's 
plan  is,  that  its  execution  will  effect  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  routes  of  commerce ; 
that  it  will  bring  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade 
of  the  world  on  this  hue,  and  make  our 
country  the  great  focus  of  the  commercial 
transactions  of  all  nations — making  the 
heart  of  our  country  the  centre  of  the  world, 
its  banking-house,  and  its  great  exchange. 

"  Distance,  time,  and  cost  of  transport,  are 
the  controlling  laws  of  trade.  By  measur- 
ing a  globe,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  par- 
allel proposed  for  this  road  is  the  shortest 
line  between  our  Atlantic  ports  and  Asia, 
and  the  shortest  line  between  £urope  and 
Asia  across  our  continent ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  belt  around  embraces, 
and  that  this  route  would  accommodate, 
nearly  the  entire  population  of  the  globe — 
that  u*,  the  enterprising  and  industrious  part" 

It  is  computed  by  engineers  that  a  road 
with  1,000,000  tons  of  business  may  earn 
fair  dividends,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000  the 
mile,  on  a  charge  for  transportation  of  one 
cent  a  ton.  Accepting  these  estimates,  the 
Committee  declare  tliat  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation botween  Europe  and  Asia,  would  be 
less  by  this  road  than  by  ships,  going  about 
Cape  Horn,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

It  is  also  ascertained  that  the  construction 
of  a  ship  cimal  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama would  not  interfere  with  the  business 
that  might  pass  over  this  road.  From  New- 
York  to  China  by  Panama  is  13,000  miles, 
-;with  every  allowance  for  winds  and  currents. 
J3y  .the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  it  is  14,255 
^ilef ,  say  the  Committee.  From  New- York 
to  the  inouth  of  Columbia  river  by  steamers 
,and  the  Isthmus  is  6,000  miles,  and  requires 
ihirty-five  days  of  travel.  By  the  railroad 
it  will  be  less  than  half  the  distance,  (2,901 
miles,)  and  require  five  to  eight  days'  travel ! 
an  immense  saving  of  labor,  time,  and  cost, 
which  would  insure  the  preference  of  the 
railroad  above  all  other  routes. 

The  annual  aggregate  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports between  Europe  and  Asia  is  said  to  be 
in  value  about  $250,000,000.  The  whole 
of  this  inmaense  commerce  would  be  drawn 
from  its  present  route,  and  sent  across  the 


North  American  continent ;  a  result  of  whk^ 
the  political  and  commercial  consequences 
exceed  imagination.  This  vast  commerce  is 
now  carried  on  by  foreign  shipping,  chi^ 
British ;  if  it  passed  over  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  our  own  merchants  would 
become  the  carriers  of  it  Our  own  com- 
mercial and  naval  power  would  increase  in 
proportion  as  that  of  Great  Britain  dimin- 
ished. 

From  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  a  short  and  easy  commu- 
nication would  be  opened,  a  result  of  infinite 
importance  to  the  gold  countries  and  to  the 
great  State  of  Orc^n  that  is  to  be,  and 
Uiat  could  not  fail  to  give  those  oountriee  a 
commercial  importance. surpassing  that  of 
any  other  part  of  this  continent 

The  Committee  do  not  hesitate  to  urge 
the  adoption  of  Mr.  Whitney's  plan : — 

"Will  we  sell  these  lands,  as  proposed  by 
the  bill,  for  a  sum  exceeding,  as  your  Com- 
mittee believe,  that  which  the  Government 
can  expect  to  receive  for  the  same  tract  in 
any  other  manner,  and  with  such  other  re- 
strictions and  conditions  as  shall  guarantee 
to  the  nation  the  execution  and  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  highway  for  na- 
tions without  the  outlay  of  one  dollar  by 
the  nation,  without  one  penny  of  tax  or 
burden  upon  the  people,  and  no  tolls  except 
suflScient  only  for  the  expenses  of  repairs 
and  operation,  binding  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  possessions  together,  and  making  the 
commercial  world  tributary  to  ua  ? 

"  Or  will  wo  decide  against  this  great  work, 
promising  these  vast  and  important  results — 
abandon  them  all — ^let  our  Pacific  posses- 
sions separate  and  form  an  independent 
nation,  controUing,  as  they  will,  the  immense 
fisheries  and  commewMB  of  the  vast  Pacific, 
with  the  commerce  of  Japan,  China,  and  all 
Asia  ?  Will  we  decide  that  the  lands,  which 
can  now  be  applied  to  and  effect  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  stupendous  and  truly  na- 
tional work,  shall  be  wasted  away  for  party 
political  capital  and  other  purposes,  whereby 
the  nation  C4in  never  receive  any  direct  ben- 
efit— when,  too,  the  objects  urged  by  those 
who  wish  to  dispose  of  the  lands  to  settlers 
without  pay  would  be  more  immediately 
effected  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  work, 
because  its  construction  would  give  employ- 
ment to  settlers,  and  create  the  means  to 
pay  for  their  lands,  and  place  them  a  hun- 
dred fold  better  off  than  to  have  the  lands 
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free  of  ooBt  without  the  road,  which  is  the 
oiily  means  by  which  their  products  could 
reach  the  markets,  so  as  to  yield  a  return 
&r  their  labor  ? 

**  Your  Committee  cannot  hesitate  in  form- 
ing a  decision  upon  this  subject,  not  doubt- 
ing that  those  who  examine  it  will  be  im- 
preased  with  the  same  views,  and  form  the 
same  conclusions  as  your  Committee  have 
done.     Therefore,  your  committee  recom- 
mend the  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  bill 
proposed,  and  urge  its  immediate  adoption. 
The  various  plans  and  bills  now  before  Con- 
gress for  disposing  of  very  large  amounts  of 
the  public  domain,  together  with  the  con- 
stant demand  for  actual  settlement,  particu- 
larly at  the  first  part  or  commencement  of 
the  proposed  route,  are  rendering  Uie  exe- 
cution of  this  plan  more  and  more  difficult 
every  day ;  and  your  Committee  believe  the 
time  must  soon  arrive  when  these  lands  on 
the  first  part  of  the  route,  so  desirable  for 
immediate  available  means,  and  possessing 
timber,  materials,  and  facilities  for  commenc- 
ing  and   carr3nug  on  the  work  into    the 
wUdemess,  will  l>e  so  far  disposed  of  for 
other  purposes  as  to  render  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  work  doubtful,  or  impossible. 
And  to  wait  for  further  sun-eys  and  explora- 
tions, as  has  been  proposed  by  some,  would, ' 
in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  be  the ' 
defeat  and  abandonment  of  this  plan  for 
ever ;  and,  besides,  the  authorization  of  sur- 
veys for  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  would  justly 
be  considered  by  the  people  as  sanctioning 
the  commencement  of  a  Government  work, 
which  your  Committee  cannot  recommend, 
nor  would  it  bo  sanctioned  by  the  people, 
as  your  Committee  believe :  neither  do  your 
Conmiittee  think  it  at  all  necessary,  nor  does 
this  plan  require,  to  delay  the  adoption  of 
this  bill  for  further  sur\'eys.     The  rivers 
have  been  examined  by  Mr.  Whitney  liim- 
Bel^  to  ascertain  at  what  points  they  can  be 
biidged.     From  the  lake  to  his  point  on  the 
Mississippi,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are 
no  difficulties  on  his  route ;  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  his  point  on  the  Missouri,  liis  route 
is   without   obstacles ;  and   thence   to   the 
South  Pass,  it  is  well  known  that  impedi- 
ments do  not  exist.     While  these  three  sec- 
tions Me  being  constructed,  the  route  thence 
to  the  Pacific  can  be  exj)lorcd,  sun-eyed,  and 
fixed  upon. 

"The  route  from  the  lake  to  the  South 
Pass,  as  your  Conmiittee  are  informed,  has 


no  parallel  for  feasibility  on  the  face  of  the 
globe ;  and  from  the  South  Pass  to  the  Pa- 
cific, the  explorations  of  Colonel  Fremont 
and  others,  as  well  as  the  immense  emigra- 
tion to  Oregon  and  California,  abundantly 
certify  that  it  is  feasible.  Besides,  the 
streams,  which  wend  their  way  all  from  the 
South  Pass  to  the  Columbia  and  the  Pacific, 
indicate  a  favorable  route,  it  being  a  well- 
known  fact  that  there  are  no  very  great  falls 
or  rapids  in  the  streams  emptying  into  the 
Columbia;  and  that  river  has  cut  its  way 
and  made  a  route  through  the  mountains  to 
the  ocean." 

We  cannot  sufficiently  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  that  excellent  fea- 
ture of  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate's Committee,  that  there  will  be  no  new 
offices  created  by  it,  to  be  filled  by  the  favor 
of  the  Executive.  There  can  be  no  jobbing 
nor  corruption.  The  American  principle, 
that  nothing  that  can  be  accomplished  by 
private  enterprise  '  should  be  attempted  by 
the  General  Government.  ITie  cost  of  such 
a  road,  undertaken  upon  a  Government  sur- 
vey, itself  to  consume  many  years  and  sev- 
eral millions  in  the  preparation,  would  con- 
sume the  amount  of  the  entire  reve- 
nues of  the  nation  for  several  years,  and 
compel  the  Government  to  contract  an  im- 
mense debt,  and  finally  to  institute  a  system 
of  direct  taxes.  An  army  of  applicants  for 
office  under  the  great  Railroad  adminis- 
tration— which  would  constitute  a  separate 
Bureau,  or  Department — would  beset  the 
doors  of  the  Cabinet.  The  work  would 
drag  on  heavily,  perhaps  for  ages,  and  its 
completion  be  postponed  to  the  utmost  limit 
by  thase  who  were  receiving  salaiies  for 
superintending  its  construction. 

Under  tlie  plan  recommended  by  the 
Committee,  on  the  contrary,  every  induce- 
ment is  held  out  to  the  contractor,  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, to  finish  it  with  the  greatest  expedi- 
tion, since  the  value  of  the  lands  upon  which 
it  Is  commenced,  in  the  region  between  the 
Lakes  Suprior  and  Michigan,  will  bo  in- 
creased as  the  road  lengthens  out  over  the 
wilderness,  and  creates  new  settlements  upon 
its  line. 

With  every  year  that  passes,  the  difficulty 
of  constructing  such  a  road  is  increased. 
The  great  timber  region  south  of  Lake  Su- 
perior is  the  only  tract  of  country  tliat  can 
now  be  depended  on  to  furnish  the  materi- 
als of  the  road.    The  timber  on  this  tract 
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is  being  cut  away  annually  in  vast  quantities, 
by  companies  who  appropriate  it  without 
leave  from  Government.  A  grant  of  the 
lands  for  this  great  national  enterprise  will 
convert  the  property  of  the  nation  to  its 
right  use,  and  put  an  end  to  these  depreda- 
tions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Government 
ought  to  undertake  a  r^ular  survey  of  the 
various  routes  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, before  proceeding  to  the  grant  of  lands. 
This  would  only  cause  a  delay  of  the  work 
for  five  or  six  years  longer,  by  the  end  ci 
which  time  the  timber  would  have  been  in 

freat  part  cut  away  from  the  region  between 
•ake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi,  upon 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  the 
road.    The  survey  would  be,  for  other  rea- 


sons, wholly  unnecessaiy.     The  route  hm 
been  thoroughly  examined  already,  whererer 
examination  was  necessary.     A  survey  of 
the  prairies  for  such  a  purpose  would  be  of 
about  as  much  service  as  a  survey  of  tiie 
ocean  between  New-York   and  LiveipooL 
Five  years  of  delay,  an  idle  expenditure  of 
sever^  millions,  and  the  final  defeat  of  the 
entire  imdertaking,  would  be  the  ahnost 
certain  consequences  of  such  a  survey.    It 
^11  be  proposed  by  the  enemies  of  the 
project,  as  a  pohtical  manoeuvre  to  st<^  pro- 
ceedings.   A  vast  number  of  unemployed 
engineers  and  others  would  find  it  a  good     > 
job  for  several  years,  and  the  stigma  of  Qof-    ij 
emment  patronage  will  have  been  irretrier- 
ably  fixed  upon  die  work.    The  enemies  of 
the  plan  will  ci  course  vote  for  the  survey. 
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We  the  give  following  account  from  the 
London  Times  of  the  chief  events  in  the  life 
of  Louis  Philippe : — 

Louis  Philippe  was  bom  in  Paris,  on  the  6th  of 
October,  1773,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philippe 
Joseph,  Duke  of  Orleans,  (known  to  the  world  by 
the  aoubriqicet  of  "  Philippe  Egalit6,")  and  of  Marie, 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Penthievre.  Trained 
by  careful  and  benevolent  parents,  the  youth  of  the 
future  King  was  marked  by  many  acts  of  benevo- 
lence, bespeaking  high  cliaracter,  sufficient  to  call 
forth  the  high  commendation  of  the  celebrated 
Madame  de  Genhs,  whose  wise  and  judicious  train- 
ing was  well  calculated  to  develop  any  latent  good 
quahties  in  the  minds  of  those  under  her  charge. 
The  diary  of  the  Duke  de  Chartres  shows  that  he 
was  not  altogether  exempt  from  revolutionary 
doctrines,  and  these  ideas  were  far  from  being  dls- 
couniged  by  liis  connection  with  the  Jacobin  Club. 
In  1791  the  young  Duke,  who  had  previously  re* 
ceivcd  the  appointment  of  Ooloncl  in  the  14th 
Regiment  of  Dragoons,  assumed  the  command  of 
that  corps,  and  almost  the  first  act  of  liis  authority 
was  the  saving  of  two  clergymen  from  the  fury  of 
the  mob,  consequent  upon  their  refusal,  in  common 
with  many  others,  to  take  the  oath  required  by  the 
Constitution.  Much  personal  courage  was  on  tliis 
occasion  displayed  by  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  and 
equal  tact  in  guiding  the  feelings  of  an  enraged 
mob.  A  similar  amoimt  of  courage  was  shown 
by  him  in  saving  from  drowning  a  M.  de  Siret,  of 
.  ( n  c,  Sub-Engineer  in  the  0£Bce  of  Roodfl 


and  Bridges,  and  a  civic  crown  was  presented  to 
him  by  tlie  municipal  body  of  that  town. 

In  August,  1791,  the  Duke  de  Chartres  quitted 
Vendome  with  his  regiment,  bound  for  Valend' 
ennes.  In  April,  1 792,  War  being  declared  against 
Austria,  the  Duke  made  his  first  campaign.  He 
fought  at  y  almy  at  the  head  of  the  troops  ooofided 
to  him  by  Kellermanti,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1792,  and  afterwards  on  the  6th  of  November, 
under  Dumouriez,  at  Jemappes.  During  the  period 
in  which  the  Duke  de  Chartres  was  CDgSLgedm  the 
military  operations  the  revolution  was  hasteoiif 
to  its  crisis.  The  decree  of  banishment  against  the 
Bourbon  Capet  race,  so  soon  afterward  repealed, 
seems  to  have  alarmed  the  mind  of  the  Duke, 
who  camestljr  besought  his  father  to  seek  an  asy- 
lum on  a  foreign  shore,  urging  the  unhappmeas  of 
his  having  to  sit  as  a  judge  of  Louis  XVL  Hie 
Duke  of  Orleans  paid  no  attention  to  these  remoo' 
strances,  and  finding  that  his  persuasions  were  to 
no  avail,  the  Duke  de  Chartres  returned  to  his  post 
in  the  army.  The  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
soon  afterward  verified  the  melancholy  anticipa- 
tions of  his  son.  He  was  put  to  death  oo  the  21st 
of  January,  1793.  Exactfy  seven  months  after  the 
death  of  his  father  the  Duke  de  Chartres  and 
General  Dumouriez  were  summoned  before  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and,  knowing  the 
sanij^uinary  nature  of  that  tribunal,  both  instantly 
fied  toward  the  frontiers.  In  spite  of  the  eager 
pursuit  which  was  commenced,  they  both  escaped 
mto  the  Belgian  l^etherlands,  ihcn  in  the  po^^es- 
sion  of  Austria.    The  Austrian  authoritie*  BTited 
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iter  tbehr  service,  bat,  honorablT  refusine 
ip  arms  against  his  country,  no  retired 
tXe  life,  going  as  a  traveller  to  Aix-lo- 
md  Coblentz  toward  Switzerland,  having 
ime  time  but  slender  funds,  and  being 
?ot  with  dangers.  Adelaide,  Maidcmoi- 
ieans,  fied  into  the  country  with  her  pre- 
Madame  de  Genlis,  met  her  brother  at 
sen,  and  accompanied  him  to  ZuricL 
ler  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  were, 
nfinemcnt  of  three  years,  liberated  on  a 
f  proceeding  to  the  United  States, 
urrival  in  the  town  of  Zuricli,  the  Duke 
es  found  the  French  emigrants  unfavora- 
led  towards  the  house  of  Orleans,  and  the 
»  of  the  canton  dreaded  to  afford  refuge 
itives,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  France, 
iicreforc,  as  quietly  as  possible,  tlie  town 
they  proceeded  to  Zug,  where  tliey  hired 
ouse.  Being  quickly  discovered,  they 
by  the  intercession  of  M.  de  MontcFquiou, 
into  the  convent  of  St  Claire,  near  ]3aum- 
"he  Duke  de  Chartres  proceeded  through 
jnt  countries  of  Europe,  by  no  means 
ided  with  means,  and  mainly  indebted 
!  tact  and  abilities  for  the  means  of  sub- 
siting  Basle,  wliere  he  sold  his  horses, 
jcd  through  Switzerland,  accompanied 
adied  servant  Baudoin.  The  means  of 
py  traveller  daily  decre-ased,  and  it  was 
question  whether  the  young  Duke  should 
us  daily  bread,  when  a  lettiT  from  M. 
iqniou  informed  him  that  he  had  pro- 
um  the  situation  of  teacher  in  the  Acad- 
ichenau — a  village  in  the  south-eastern 
Switzerland.  Travelling  to  that  locality 
amincd  as  to  his  proficiency,  and  ulti- 
pointcd,  although  less  than  twenty  years 
.e  here  assumed  the  name  of  Cham  bund 
d  here,  for  tlie  first  time,  he  learned  the 
fiUher. 

quence  of  some  agitation  in  the  Grisons, 
me  d'Orleans  quitted  her  retreat  at 
in,  and  retired  to  the  protection  of  Iter 
Princess  of  Conti,  in  Himgary.  At  the 
do  Montesnuiou  offered  the  Duke  de 
1  asylum  in  tiis  own  house  at  Baumgar- 
ho  remained  under  the  name  of  Corby, 
mI  of  17^*4,  when,  in  cons(H3uence  of  his 
Off  discovered,  he  quitted  the  place, 
tivc  now  attempted  to  go  to  America, 
ins  to  omburk  at  Hamburg,  he  arrived 
Y  m  tlie  bei;innin||^  of  17U.).  In  coiiso- 
ois  fimds  failing  lam,  he  abandoned  his 
leing  provided  with  a  letter  of  credit 
er  at  Copenhagen,  he  travelled  on  foot 
JTway  and  Swedi-n,  reaching  the  Nortli 
ugust,  1705.  Here  he  remained  for  a 
,  returning  to  Tornea,  goinj^  thence  to 
raverning  Finland,  but  avoiding  KuMsia 
■  of  the  Empress  Catherine.  After  corn- 
travels  thniugh  Norway  and  Sweden, 
^  been  recognized  at  St^tckholm,  ho 
ling  under  an  a^^umed  name, 
ioos  were  now  opened  on  the  part  of 
ry,  who  liad  in  vain  attempted  to  dis- 
ibce  of  the  youn^  Prince's  exile,  to  in- 


duce him  to  go  to  the  United  States,  promising,  in 
the  event  of  his  compliance,  that  the  condition 
of  the  Duchess  d*Orleans  should  be  ameliorated, 
and  that  his  younger  brothers  should  be  permitted 
to  ioin  him.  Through  the  agency  of  M.  West- 
ford,  of  Hamburg,  this  letter  was  conveyed  to  the 
Duke,  who  at  once  accepted  the  terms  onered,  and 
sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  in  the  American, 
taking  with  him  his  servant  Baudoia  Ho  depart- 
ed on  the  24th  of  September,  1797,  and  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  after  a  passage  of  twenty-seven  day& 

In  November  following  the  young  Prince  was 
joined  by  his  two  brothers,  after  a  stormy  passage 
from  Marseilles,  and  the  three  brothers  remained 
at  Philadelphia  during  the  winter.  They  after- 
wards visited  Mount  V  emon,  where  they  became 
intimate  with  Oen.  Washington,  and  they  soon  af- 
terwards travelled  through  tlie  western  country, 
and  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey  returned  to 
Philadelphia ;  proceeding  afterwards  to  New-Or- 
leans, and  subsequently  bv  an  English  ship  to 
Havana.  The  disrespect  of  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties soon  compelled  tnem  to  depart,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Bahama  Islands,  where  they  were 
treated  with  much  kindness  by  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
who,  however,  did  not  feel  authorized  to  give 
them  a  passage  to  England  in  a  British  frigate. 
They  accordingly  emmrked  for  New- York,  and 
thence  sailed  to  EIngland  in  a  private  vessel,  ar- 
riving at  Falmouth  in  February,  1800.  After 
proceeding  to  London  they  took  up  their  residence 
at  Twickc^am,  where  for  some  time  they  enjoyed 
comparative  quiet,  being  treated  with  distinction 
by  all  classes  of  society.  Here,  however,  their 
tranquillity  was  not  undisturbed ;  for,  hearing  that 
the  Duchess  d'Orleans  was  detained  in  Spain,  they 
solicited  and  obtained  from  the  Enghsh  Govern- 
ment permission  to  travel  to  Minorca  in  an  English 
frigate.  The  disturbed  state  of  Spain  at  that  time 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  their  object,  and 
aAer  a  harassing  journey  the  three  brothers  re- 
turned to  Tvrickenham.  Their  time  was  now  princi- 
pally passed  in  study,  and  no  event  of  any  impor- 
tance disturbed  their  retreat  until  the  death  of^tho 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  on  the  IBth  of  May,  1807. 
The  Prince  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  health  of  the  Count  Beaujolias  soon  after- 
wanls  began  to  decline  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  his  brother.  He  was  ordered  to  visit  a  warmer 
climate,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  Malta, 
where  he  died  in  1808.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  St  John  de  Valletta. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Orleans  now  quitted  Malta,  and 
went  to  Messina,  in  Sicily,  accepting  an  invitation 
from  King  Ferdinand  During  his  residence  at 
Palermo  he  paine<l  the  affections  of  the  Princess 
Amelia,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  King  and  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  he  was  married  to  her  in  1809 
No  event  of  any  material  importance  marked  the 
life  of  the  young  couple  until  tne  year  1814,  when  it 
was  announced  in  Palermo  that  Nap(»le(ni  had  abdi- 
cated the  thnine,  and  that  the  restoration  of  the 
I^)urbon  family  was  about  to  take  pUce.  The 
Duke  sailed  immediately,  and  arrived  in  Paris  on 
the  18th  of  May,  where,  in  a  short  time,  be  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  honors  to  which  he  was  to 
well  entitled.  The  return  of  Napoleon,  in  1816, 
Booo  disturbed  his  tranquillity ;  and  bavini^  aeot 
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his  family  to  England,  ho  proceeded,  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  Louis  XVIII.,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  north.  He  remained  in 
this  situation  until  the  24th  of  March,  1815,  when 
he  resigned  his  command  to  the  Duke  of  Treviso, 
and  retired  to  Twickenham.  On  the  return  of 
Louis,  after  the  hundred  days — in  obedience  to 
the  ordinance  issued,  requiring  all  the  Princes  of 
the  blood  to  take  their  seats  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers — the  Duke  returned  to  France,  in  1816; 
and,  by  his  liberal  sentiments,  rendered  himself  so 
little  agreeable  to  the  Administration  that  he  re- 
turned to  England,  where  be  remained  until  1827. 
In  that  year  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  re- 
mained m  priyate  life  until  th^  Reyolution  of  1830. 

It  is  needless  now  to  detail  the  eyents  of  this 
terrible  period,  which  terminated  in  the  placing  of 
Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  the 
subsequent  history  of  his  reign.  These  are  so 
well  known  and  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lic as  to  need  no  recapitulation. 

I'he  body  was  deposited  in  the  leaden  coffin  to 
contain  the  remains.  The  whole  of  the  family, 
with  the  Abbe  Guille,  (jbc,  were  present,  and  the 
coffin  was  hermetically  sealed.  This  coffin  was 
placed  in  one  coyered  with  crimson  satin.  There 
appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment, but  it  is  still  thought  St  George's  Cathedral, 
in  anticipation  of  its  ultimate  destination,  being  in 
the  royal  yault  at  Paris. 

Peace  Congress. — This  assemblage  com- 
menced business  at  Frankfort,  on  Thursday, 
August  22d.  The  majority  of  the  members 
were  English  and  Americans.  French  and 
German  representatives  of  the  cause  were 
also  present.  Among  those  attending  the 
meeting  were  Elihu  Burritt,  the  learned 
blacksmith,  Mr.  Cobden,  M.  P.,  Emile  Gi- 
rardin,  and  George  Copway,  the  Ojibway 
Chief,  all  of  whom  addressed  the  meeting 
in  fiivor  of  universal  peace.  General  Hay- 
nau  was  present  during  part  of  the  sitting. 
Resolutions  were  agreed  to  condemnatory 
of  the  practice  of  war,  in  tavor  of  deciding 
international  disputes  by  arbitration,  urging 
the  necessity  of  national  disarmament,  dis- 
approving of  loans  for  defraying  war  expen- 
ses, declaring  the  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion and  the  sole  right  of  every  State  to 
regulate  its  own  affairs,  and  recommending 
the  convocation  of  a  Congress  of  represen- 
tatives of  various  States,  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  a  code  of  international  law. 

A  resolution  was  also  carried  against  du- 
elling, or  "private  war."  Emile  Girardin, 
who,  in  a  duel  arising  from  political  rivalry, 
had  killed  his  antagonist,  spoke  in  condem- 
nation of  this  practice.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  Association  is  to  be  in  London,  a  year 
hence. 

Submarine  Telegraph. — This  great 
achievement  of  science,  the  establishment  of 
a  communication  by  electric  telegraph  be- 
tween France  and  England,  has  at  length 
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been    successfully    accomplished.     Thirty 
miles  of  wire,  encased  in  a  strong  coadogof 
gutta  percha,  and  buried  in  the  bottom  of 
the  channel  by  means  of  leaden  weights, 
have  been  laid  between   Dover  and  the  cod- 
tinent.      The  wire   was  one    tenth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  its  weight  was  fire 
tons.    It  was  coiled  in  close  folds,  around  a 
drum  between  the  paddle  wheels  of  a  steamer. 
The  distance  between  Dover  and  the  near- 
est point  on  the  French  coast  is  twenty-one 
miles,  so  that  nine  miles  were  allowed  for 
the  slackening  of  the  wire.     The  vessel 
moved  ahead  slowly,  and  as  the  wire  was 
paid  out  the  men,  at  every  sixteen^  of  a 
mile,  were  busily  engaged  in  riveting  on  to 
the  wire  square  leaden  clamps  or  weights  of 
iron,  14  to  24  pounds,  which  had  the  effect  of 
sinking  the  wire  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
which  on  the  English  coast  commences  at  a 
depth  of  30  feet,  and  goes  on  varying  from 
that  to  100  and  180  feet,  which  latter,  or 
thirty  fathoms,  is  the  greatest  depth.    The 
whole  of  the  casting  out  and  sinking  was 
accomplished  with  great  precision  and  suc- 
cess.   The  only  conjectured  difficulties  on 
the  route  was  at  a  point  in  mid-channel  called 
the  Ridge,  between  which  and  another  ine- 
quality called  the  Varne,  both  well  known 
and  dreaded  by  navigators,  there  is  a  deep 
submarine  valley,  surrounded    by   shiftiDK 
sands,  the  one  being  17  miles  in  length  and 
the  other  12 ;  and  in  their  vortex,  not  unlike 
the  voracious  one  of  the  Gioodwin  Sands, 
ships  encounter  danger,  lose  their  anchors^ 
and  drift,  and  strolling  nets  of  fishermen  are 
frequently  lost.      Over   this,  however,  the 
wire  was  successfully  submerged  below  the 
reach,  it  is  believed,  of  either  ships'  anchors, 
sea  animals,  or  fishing  nets.     After  a  week's 
successful  operation,  a  breakage  was  found 
to  have  taken  place,  from  the  cessation  of 
telegraphic  communication.     By  raising  the 
wire  at  intervals,  it  was  found  that  it  had 
been  cut  where  it  entered  into  a  leaden  con- 
ductor, which  ran  out  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  French  shore,  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tecting the  wire  ft*om  the  surf.     The  leaden 
tube  proved  of  too  soft  a  texture  to  with- 
stand the  oscillation  of  the  sea,  and  had  be- 
come detached  from  the  wire,  leaving  it  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  waves   upon  this 
rough  coast.     For  the  present  leaden  tube, 
a  tube  of  iron  is  to  be  substituted,  the  present 
apparatus  being  too  fragile  to  be  permanently 
answerable.    The  wire  is  to  be  removed  to 
a  point  nearer  Calais,  where,  from  sound- 
ings, it  has  been  ascertained  there  are  no 
rocks,  and  where  the  contour  of  the  coast  is 
favorable.    The  experiment,  so  far  as  it  has 
gone,  is  perfectly  successful,  proving   the 
possibility  of  the  gutta  percha  wire  resisting 
the  action  of  the  salt  water,  of  the  fact  of 
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its  being  b  perfect  wuter-proof  insulator,  and 
ttiat  tlio  weiglits  on  tbo  wire  are  BuflicieDt 
to  prevent  its  lieinj;  drifted  iiwny  by  the  cur- 
rents. It  is  intended  to  keep  in  readiness 
nrenty  or  tfairtj  lines  of  wire,  bo  as  to  have 
K  constant  reserve  in  tbe  event  of  an  acci- 


AitoTiiER  Repulse  op  the  Danes. — Ad- 
vices from  Hambtirg  stnte  tliat  on  the  IStb 
die  IIulsCciD  srniy  miido  n  fiirwnrd  movement 
with  the  intention  of  attocking  the  fortified 
fcridge  acroBB  the  Schlyo  at  Missunde.  The 
SUies  wore  driven  from  their  unfortified 
positions  at  Reckendorff  and  other  points 
Uto  their  intrencbmentB.  They  cannonaded 
tfw  Holeteiners  fur  about  an  hour,  but  with- 
out elfcct,  when  firing  craacd,  and  Ihey  be- 
gui  to  retire.  The  Danes  iiftorwBrds  re- 
placeil  the  bridge  which  they  had  jirevioualy 
nunoved,  and  crossed  over  with  the  intention 
rf  llBrassing  the  retreat  of  the  Holsteiners, 
tat  fbnod  them  so  strong  as  to  render  it 
aaedvisuble  to  presa  them  closely.  General 
ViUia^n  took  possesskra  of  ReckendortT  and 
Ortsbliabed  bis  head -quarters  at  that  town  in 
the  afternoon,  but  was  subsequently  forced 
■o  retire,  owing  to  the  near  proximity  of  the 
XkBuiah  ships.  The  army  bivouacked  nt 
Might  at  points  somewhat  in  advance  of  their 

CviouB  positioD,  and  on  the  following  dny 
Danes  still  declined  to  give  them  battle. 
mi«  re-occupied  the  positions  which  they 
kMld  previous  to  the  advHnce,  and  up  to  the 
14tht  DO  further  movement  has  been  made. 
Vbn  Holsteiucrs  lost  about  IKQ,  and  the 
Dsoes  about  17(1  men.  In  General  Willisen's 
■roclaination  ho  says :  "  Wo  have  olfered 
Aem  battle  in  the  open  field,  under  thn  most 
fkrorable  circumstances  for  them.  Wo  have 
immtxoyed  all  their  field  works  on  the  east  by 
Braksrnford,  Holm  and  Hornmolfeldt,  and 
Aoir  cunp  at  Kackendorff,  and  thus  proved 
tfKt  they  are  not  so  fully  masters  of  Sehles- 
wig  a*  they  give  themselves  out  to  be." 

EnoLiRS  Jews. — The  admission  of  Baron 
Sothschild  into  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  affirmiid  by  a  largo  majority.  The 
■Btfaa  of  iuprcmnrj  and  allegiance  were  taken 
lij  him  in  the  Jewish  form,  agreeably  with 
a  resolution  of  the  House.  But  in  taking 
tho  oath  ofabjnratiun,  on  coming  to  the  words, 
••npon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  he  re- 
flued  to  repetit  them,  considering  them  not 
Unding  on  his  coDScience.  Admission  as  a 
Bembnr  was  consequently  refuued  him. 
Jjord  John  Husscll  has  since  brought  for- 
ward the  two  following  rosnlntions : 

"  1.  Thftt  the  Baron  Limol  Nathan  da  Ri.lhiichild 
is  not  entJllod  lo  vote  in  this  Huuh  (Parliament) 
OT  to  ut  in  thU  House,  during  any  dabato,  until  he 


"  3.  That  (liis  House  will,  at  tlio  earlicnt  op- 
portunity in  lUc  next  Se.'uion  of  Parliium-nt,  tuke 
'"'"  '•"  BiTHtua  eoiiiiJpralion  the  fiinn  of  (lie  cialh 


Russia.— The  war  in  the  Caucasus  still 
continues.  By  the  last  accounts,  the  Bus- 
sian  troops  had  sutfered  a  disastrous  defeat 
by  the  Circassians.  Protected  by  distance 
and  mountnin  fastnesses,  and  their  indomita- 
ble lovo  of  freedom,  this  fine  people  struggle 
with  mope  success  than  the  unfortunate 
Hungarians  against  the  encroachments  of 
despotism. 

All  the  troops  cnntonned  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Russia  have  received  orders  to 
be  collected  into  one  army,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  reviewed  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  and  it  is  positively 
announced  that  the  Emperor  and  his  tliree 
eldest  sons  will  come  to  Kiew,  to  Odessa,  to 
SeliHStopol.  and  to  Bessarabia.  The  agents 
of  the  government  spread  this  report  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  the  national  and  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  people.  Al  tio  former 
period  has  Russia  made  such  formidable  mi/i. 
lary  prepaTatums  as  she  is  making  al  ihe 
present  momenl.  The  governinont  gives  it  to 
be  understood  tlint  it  is  preparing  for  a  ^WTTH 
sain/f  in  favor  of  Sclavism  and  the  orthodox 
religion.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
Emperor  is  far  from  being  satisfied.  His 
sons,  the  Binto  of  France  and  of  Poland  dis- 
quiet him.  It  is  said  that  he  regards  with 
great  apprehension  the  indolence  of  bis  elde>it 
son  and  the  ambition  of  his  second,  end  he 
contemplates  with  horror  the  revolutioiiury 
spirit  prevalent  in  Poland. 

Pat  of  Eholish  Officials. — The  Com- 
mittee appoiDtud  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  inquire  into  the  salaries  of  public  func- 
tionaries, recommend  a  reduction  of  the 
salaries  of  utl  oRiciai  servants  holding  their 
appointments  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown, 
of  judicisl  ofhcersor  judges  of  all  ranks  from 
tbe  Lord  Chancellor  downwards,  and  in  the 
diplomatic  aervicu.  Tlie  Ministerial  salaries 
the  Committee  bears  lightly  on,  considering 
them  not  extravagantly  {mid  for  the  duties 
demanded  of  them.  They  propose  no  change 
in  the  salaries  of  the  Premier,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  three  fjecrelaries  of 
State,  and  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admimlty ; 
but  in  those  of  tlio  junior  Lords  of  llio 
Treasury  and  of  the  Ad niiralQ'— merely 
ornamental  olficus — they  recommend  reduc- 
tion. They  also  would  abolish  the  office  of 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  In  the  judicial  depart- 
ment, the  Committee  show  greater  soverily. 
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and  propose  to  reduce  the  income  of  the 
Lord  Chnncrllor  by  forty  per  cent.,  and  the 
other  jiidgi^s  in  proportion.  In  the  diplo- 
matic service  tbcy  recommend  to  change 
the  present  embassies  with  France  and 
Turkey  into  first  class  missions  ;  and  m  place 
of  the  various  missions  now  sent  to  the  petty 
sovereignties  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
to  substitute  a  single  mission  at  some  central 
point.  Generally,  they  consider  that  no 
diplomatic  salary  should  exceed  c€5,000  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  a  residence.  They  also 
propose  that  the  salaries  of  the  whole  diplo- 
matic service  should  be  revised  with  refer- 
ence to  this  maximum^  and  the  relative 
importiuice  of  the  various  missions. 

Sardinia  and  the  Holy  See. — The 
Church  has  been  taking  a  step  in  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia,  reminding  us  more  of  its 
palmy  days  in  the  middle  ages,  than  of  the 
teinjioral  feebleness  to  which  the  nineteenth 
century  has  brought  it.  A  law  had  been 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Sardinia,  abol- 
ishing the  special  privileges  of  the  clergy  in 
that  country,  and  putting  their  civil  rights 
on  alevi'l  with  those  of  other  citizens.  The 
priesthood  was  of  course  highly  scandalized 
and  indignant  at  such  a  measure.  The 
Count  of  Santa  Rosa,  one  of  the  olfending 
miniytry,  beiiigafterwards  on  his  death-bed, 
and  desiring  to  reccMvj!  the  last  rites  of  his 
faith,  was  dr^nicul  th(\so  privilt'gos  by  the 
Bishop  Franzoni,  unless  he  would  publicly 
renounce  and  disapprove  of  the  obnoxious 
law.  This  ho  unqualifiedly  refused,  and 
was  sulfered  in  consetjiietice  to  expire 
without  the  benefit  of  extreme  unction.  The 
ordinary  burial  rites  were  also  refused  by 
the  prelate. 

'^J^'his  outrage  excited  the  greatc^st  indi^jj- 
nation  among  the  peoi)Ie,  and  at  last  the 
j)0pular  impulse  procec^lc^d  to  such  a  lu^ight 
that  the  military  force  was  employed  to  pro- 
tect the  persons  and  dwellings  of  the  ])ri<'sts. 
Tht>  (lovernment  immediately  took  vigorous 
stej)s  in  punishment  of  this  despotic  act  of 
tile  bishop.  The  Convent  of  the  iViars,  who 
had  been  th(»  instruments  of  Franzoni,  and 
its  income  of  32,000f.,  were  sequestered, 
and  the  fathers  thcMuselves  forced  to  give 
place  to  secular  priests.  Papers  were 
seizt^l,  among  which  were  some  compromis- 
ing Franzoni  as  a  conspirator  against  the 
Government,  and  a  eriminal  action  is  to  be 
instituted  against  him,  independently  of  any 
religious  question.  A  Council  of  ('ardinals 
was  held  at  Rome  then^iiKm,  and  violent 
retaliatory  measures  were  proposed  against 
Sardinia.  Excommunication  of  the  King 
was  threatened, — his  subjects  were  to  be 
absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
the  kingdom  laid  under  an  iuterdiict. 


The  French  Government  has  since  offered 
mediation  between  the  two  powers. 

Sublime  Porte. — Amin  Bey,  the  first 
Turkish  ambassador  to  this  country,  arrired 
at  New- York  on  the  raoruing  of  the  1.3ih  of 
September,  in  the  U.  S.  store-ship  Erie, 
from  Constantinople.  The  following  duy  he 
was  WMiited  upon  by  the  Ma^'or,  and  tendered 
the  hospitalities  of  the  city. 

M.  de  Lamar  tine  has  left  France  to  take 
possession  of  liis  property  near  Smviai, 
given  to  him  by  the  Sultan.  His  estate  is  de- 
scribed as  of  great  fertility ;  and  with  sli^ 
outlay,  capable  of  being  rendered  extremely 
valuable.  It  contains  within  its  limits  i 
number  of  villages,  and  n  fall  of  water  sixty 
or  eighty  feet  high.  The  soil  is  a  rich  alln- 
vium. 

Louis  Napoleon. — ^The  French  Presi- 
dent's tour  through  France  has  thus  fur  beei 
far  from  auspicious.  In  soino  districts  he 
has  b(;en  met  with  a  show  of  enthusiasin,  bet 
in  others  his  reception  has  been  cold,  and  ifl 
many  places  even  attended  with  insulL  At 
Besancon  he  was  jostled  in  a  boIl-rooBi 
while  the  ofhccrs  of  his  staff  were  compelied 
to  draw  their  swords  in  his  defence,  and  the 
room  to  be  cleared  at  the  point  of  the  faiy* 
onet.  In  his  progress  through  the  pnnrinces 
he  was  sometimes  greeted  with  crie?  d 
'*  Vive  Napoleon,*'  but  oftenrr  with  ••  Vite  It 
Republique."  All  arts  were  resorted  to  for 
gaining  p(>pularit)-.  Money  was  prc»Ju?«'iT 
distributed.  The  ribbon  of  tin*  Led""  "l' 
Honor  was  scattered  right  and  If  ft.  Firo 
hundred  hacked  and  tottering  survi^nr?  «'f 
the  v<!teraiis  of  the  empire  were  jsinjiii"^. 
Hut  it  produced  little  etfect. 

IIow  (iiirereiit  is  idl  this  from  tlu-  ro-jvft 
that  even  an  unpopular  first  ni:j::i?trfi:e 
would  meet  with  on  this  side  of  the  At!:injit'.' 
In  France,  when  the  deference*  r'\;iit»'i  by 
authority  is  r<*fused,  th».*re  is  no  hiilwark  ic 
su])ply  its  plaic(^;  while  in  the  I'liitni  >:>.*'? 
the  individual  is  always  mergi'd  in  ri";!"'' 
for  the  people  from  whom  the  autiii'r.iy 
springs. 

A  great  naval  review  ttKik  place  ai  '  ii"'; 
bourg,  where  Prcjsident  litniaparte  r»"-:t  »«^ 
the  Krench  fleet.  The  iiritish  Viu  lit  c^.'•i 
were  present  with  thirty  yacht*.  :iii'i  fv- 
cuted  some  beautiful  ninnoeuvros  to  rlied- 
light  of  the  French.  The  tlne>t  ll«'Ot  v^^^ 
sent  to  sea  by  France  was  present  uri  lae 
occasion.  About  .3U,U0O  persons  ;iTM'iii''''- 
to  witness  the  sights.  ThePresi>letir*i^it«^ 
all  the  ships  and  the  public  works.  ai:'i  w*? 
received  at  each  place  with  a  salute  i-r  lir::.- 
lery.  On  his  departure  frtan  the  !ii'«'Sp' 
two  thousand  pieces  of  cannon  were  txti 
simultaneously. 
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interest  and  profits  of  public  works  will  go  to 
England,  and  we  shall  toil,  as  to  a  great  ex- 
tent we  now  do,  in  the  service  of  contemp- 
tuous absentees. 

By  her  literature  of  "free  trade,"  and 
her  literature  of  Abolition,  English  Whig- 
gery  has  well  nigh  crushed  its  mortal 
enemy  and  namesake  in  America.  But  the 
Whig  Party  witii  us  is  but  a  name^  in  such  a 


controversy :  it  is  the  Nation,  and  not  a  party, 
that  is  injured.  Let  us  forget  party  hence- 
forth, and  as  we  are  about  to  make  common 
cause  for  tJie  safety  of  the  Union,  for  the 
integrity  of  the  sovereignties,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  our  internal  commerce,  let 
us  also  make  common  cause  against  the 
greatest  curse  of  all,  a  foreign,  British- 
made  legislation. 


AN  EXILE'S  GREETING  TO  AMERICA. 


BT  WM.  E.  ROBINSON. 


Hail  I  brightest  baoner  that  floats  od  the  gale  I 
Flag  of  the  aiuntry  of  WaahingioD,  hail  1 
Bed  are  thy  stripes  with  the  blood  of  the  brave  ; 
Bright  are  thy  stars  as  the  sun  on  the  wave  ; 
Wrapt  in  thy  folds  are  the  hopes  of  the  free  : 
Banner  of  Washington  !  blessings  on  thee ! 

Mountain-tops  mingle  the  sky  with  their  snow  ; 
Prairies  are  green  with  rich  verdure  below  ; 
Rivers,  as  broad  as  the  sea  in  their  pride, 
Border  thy  empires,  but  do  not  divide  ; 
Niagara's  Toice  far  out-anthems  the  sea  : 
Land  of  sublimity  !  blessings  on  thee  I 

Light  of  the  world  I  in  thy  glory  sublime. 
When  thou  didst  burst  on  the  pathway  of  time, 
Millions  from  darkness  and  bondage  awoke  ; 
Mu»ic  was  bom  when  first  Liberty  spoke  ; 
Millions  to  come  yet  shall  join  in  the  glee  : 

Land  of  the  pilgrim's  hope  1  blessings  on  thee  ! 

Empires  may  perish,  and  monarchies  fail ; 
Kingdoms  and  thrones  in  thy  glory  grow  pale  : 
Thou  shalt  live  on,  and  thy  people  shall  own 
Loyalty's  sweet  where  the  heart  is  the  throna 
Union  and  freedom  thy  heritage  be, 

Country  of  Washingion  !    Blessings  on  thee  ! 

Ifew-Yorh,  Nov,  \2tk,  1850. 
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We  have  fallen  upon  times  of  profound 
and  startling  interest.  In  our  day  the  crisis 
of  trial  to  our  free  government  has  ap- 
proached imminently  near.  In  the  minds 
of  those  wise  and  great  men  who  planned 
our  government  no  little  apprehension 
seems  to  have  mingled  with  the  hope 
which  they  felt  of  success.  It  could  not 
have  been  otherwise.  They  were  men  of 
deep  experience,  well  knowing  the  weak- 
ness of  man^s  nature,  and  the  errors  of 
his  judgment.  They  perceived  that  calm  as 
was  the  outer  surface  of  the  young  Repub- 
lic, within  its  bosom  slept  the  germs  of 
future  strife.  True,  that  in  the  Constitution 
which  they  gave  were  embodied  guarantees, 
if  observed,  amply  strong  enough  to  in- 
sure its  perpetuity.  But  they  welj  knew 
that  sectional  jealousies,  partisan  spirit,  and 
selfish  ambition  would  soon  seek  to  gratify 
their  objects  by  avoiding  those  guarantees ; 
and  they  foresaw  that  the  irruption  once 
begun,  its  power  must  overflow  the  bulwark 
they  had  erected.  Those  anticipations  liave 
proven  but  too  well  grounded.  Effort  after 
effort  has  been  made  to  set  aside  the  Con- 
stitution, because  it  was  too  stringent  a  bridle 
upon  selfish  prejudice  and  ambition.  But 
its  inherent  strength,  grounded  upon  the 
good  sense  and  sound  principle  of  our 
people,  has  so  far  repelled  triumphantly 
such  insidious  assaults.  In  our  time  these 
assaults  have  been  directed  from  a  position 
peculiarly  dangerous.  The  fervor  of  reli- 
gious zeal,  the  ardor  of  philanthropy,  have 
been  artfully  enlisted  in  a  most  unholy 
crusade  against  the  citadel  of  our  confi- 
dence.  To  meet  a  band  of  enemies  batr 
tling  for  wrong  under  the  banner  of  right 
has  been  difiicult.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Islamism,  vain  were  the  strongest  walls, 
the  bravest  soldiers  of  the  E?Lst,  when  con- 
tending with  the  hosts  of  erring  enthusiasts, 
who  deemed  that  in  following  the  banner 
of  Caled  and  Amrou,  they  fought  for  the 
true  caase  of  God.  .  Fanaticism  and  error, 
honest  but  dangerous,  have  existed  on  the 


subject  of  slavery  ever  since  the  foundation 
of  our  government, — error  not  confined  to 
one  section   or  one   side  of  the   question. 
Where  these  exist,  the  material  is   ready 
for   the  hand   of  the   selfish   and   design- 
ing.    In  themselves  aiming  at   the  right, 
they  are  the  ready  tools  of  the  most  egre- 
gious wrong.      The  Redeemer  was  cruci- 
fied by  the  hands  of  men  who  waited  for 
the  coming  of  the  true  Messiah ;  and  in 
later  times  the  ashes  of  a  heretic  have  been 
deemed  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  God 
of  Peace   and   Love.     The   effects   of  the 
same  spirit  have  nearly  been  felt  in  the 
destruction  of  our  liberties.     It  is  useless  to 
disguise  that  the  existence  of  our  Union  has 
been  by  recent  events  greatly  endangered* 
It  is  folly  to  deny  that  a  few  more  sessions 
of  Congress  like  the  last,  and  the  RepubUc, 
freighted  with  earth's  most  glorious  hopes, 
is  for  ever  lost.     The  arena  of  public  events 
has  disclosed  this  state  of  danger.     We  have 
seen  those  bodies  composed  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Church,  wherein  discord  and 
fear,  we  should  think,  could  find  no  room, 
torn  asunder  by  the  operation  of  this  cause. 
We  have  seen  the  two  great  parties,  ce- 
mented by  strong  bonds,  riven  into  frag- 
ments  by   the   detonation  of   this   bomb. 
We  have  seen  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  spending  month  after  nlonth  in  the 
most  \-iluperative  and  inflammatory  debate 
upon  this  all-absorbing  theme.     We  have 
witnessed  public  meetings  com|x>sed  of  Nor- 
thern men,  of  those  who  pride  themselves 
upon  adherence  to  law  and  order,  advocating 
theft,  arson,  and  murder.    Omens  grave  and 
serious,  these.      l:5ut  there   are   others,  to 
Northern  men  almost  unknown,  which  to 
Southern  heails   arc  even  more  alarmiMU- 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  condition  or 
Southern  feeliii'jf  ujvon  this  subject.     But  a 
few  years  ago  not  a  man  in  the  South  dared 
to  avow  himself  in  favor  of  Disunion.     It 
was  looked  upon  as  the  synonyme  of  trea- 
chery, and  no  man  dared  to  avow  it.     Now, 
how  different  is  the  fact.    South  CaroUna 
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is  not  only  ready,  but  anxious  for  the  con- 
flict Her  people  almost  unanimously  look 
upon  the  Union  as  a  tyranny,  whose  yoke 
they  would  gladly  throw  off.  Her  children 
turn  with  brow  and  word  of  defiance  to 
those  whom  they  consider  their  oppressors. 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  partake  of  the 
same  feeling.  In  others  of  the  Southern 
States  there  prevails  less  bitterness  and  more 
calmness.  But  in  all  is  the  conviction  fixed 
and  fastened,  that  Disunion,  aye,  even  war, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  horrible  conse- 
quences of  an  interference  with  slavery 
among  them,  Georgia  has  called  a  Conven- 
tion of  her  people.  The  action  of  that  body 
was  not  difficult  to  foresee.  They  will  not  dis- 
solve this  Union,  although  many  of  her  sons 
openly  avow  tliat  thus  only  can  her  wrongs 
be  redressed.  She  will  remain  in  the  con- 
federacy, with  the  hope  of  obtaining  there- 
under her  rights.  But  she  well  knows  that 
but  a  step  or  two  more  taken,  and  she  must 
defend  those  rights  at  all  hazards.  She  will 
forgive,  if  possible,  forget,  the  past  But 
she  warns  those  who  have  attacked  her 
privileges,  that  in  defence  of  them  we  will 
band  together  to  resist  any  encroachments. 
She  presents  to  them  the  simple  alterna- 
tive, "  We  will  have  our  rights  in  this 
Union,  or  out  of  it.  You  must  elect  which 
you  prefer."  But  we,  and  we  only,  who  have 
hved  amongst  her  people,  who  were  bom  and 
reared  upon  her  soil,  know  how  great  has 
been  the  struggle  in  the  minds  of  her  sons 
between  an  almost  superstitious  veneration 
for  this  Union,  and  bitU^r  sense  of  wrong  and 
injury.  None  else  can  know  how  stern  is 
the  determination  of  her  people  that  these 
wrongs  and  injuries  must  cease  now  and 
for  ever ; — cease,  quietly  and  voluntarily  if 
possible,  but  if  not,  then  terminate  in  the 
night  of  >dolenco  and  bloodshed.  This  is 
the  feeling  general,  nay,  unanimous  in  the 
South.  The  further  progress  of  this  article 
will  sliow  on  what  this  feeling  is  grounded, 
and  how  it  is  met.  But  enough  is  said  to 
show,  that  some  stt^p  must  l)e  tiiken  to  bring 
this  most  dangerous  question  to  an  issue, — 
that  by  some  means  this  feeling  must  be 
calmed,  or  the  end  of  our  Republic  is  not  far 
distant 

In  a  government  where  sectional  interests 
and  ft^elings  may  come  into  conflict,  the  sole 
security  for  permanence  and  peace  is  to  be 
found  in  a  Constitution  whose  provisions  are 
inviolable.     In  framing  ours,  it  was  easily 


perceived  upon  what  subject  would  occur  the 
most  bitter  conflicts  of  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion. Nor  was  it  difficult  to  foresee,  that 
although  sanctions  might  easily  be  devised 
which  would  deprive  this  question  of  all  its 
mischievous  dread,  yet  no  security  could  be 
had  that  those  guarantees  could  be  main- 
tained. Every  State,  before  entering  into  that 
compact,  stood  in  a  position  of  independence. 
Ere  yielding  that  independence,  it  was  only 
proper  that  provision  should  be  made  to 
protect  the  interests  of  those  which  would 
inevitably  be  the  weaker  in  that  confed- 
eracy. In  a  portion  of  those  independent 
States  a  pecuhar  and  most  important  insti- 
tution had  grown  up.  It  had  entwined  its 
tendrils  around  every  interest  of  the  country 
where  it  existed, — had  become  essential 
to  its  prosperity.  With  the  foundation 
of  the  institution  the  ancestors  of  those 
now  warmest  to  denounce  it  were  identified. 
Southrons  saw  that  its  abolition,  nay,  even 
its  modification  by  other  hands  than  their 
own,  might  plunge  them  into  all  the  hor- 
rors of  a  new  and  more  terrible  "servile 
war."  While  cognizant  of  all  this,  they 
could  see  the  vast  interest  which  poBterity 
might  have  in  this  matter ;  how  the  Nortn 
would  grow  daily  in  numerical  superiority 
over  the  South ;  how  slaves  would  become 
in  process  of  time  the  chief  source  of  the 
wealth  of  their  descendants,  and  how  com- 
plex and  important  would  be  their  relations 
to  society.  They  also  saw  how  the  seeds  of 
fanaticism  would  grow,  how  sectional  jeal- 
ousy would  increase,  how  these  germs 
would  ripen  into  animosity.  No  w*onder 
that  they  trembled  at  the  prospect — that 
they  demanded  protection.  Fortunately 
they  had  to  do  with  statesmen  of  enlarged 
and  salutary  views.  Those  Northern  men 
who  at  that  day  represented  their  States 
could  not  only  perceive  how  reasonable  it 
was  that  slavery  at  the  South  should  he 
guaranteed  in  the  new  government,  but  also 
its  immense  advantages  to  their  own  con- 
stituency. Intent  upon  the  formation  of  a 
great  empire,  which  should  embody  the 
principles  for  which  they  had  fought,  they 
were  not  willing  to  yield  so  great  a  destiny 
to  the  demand  of  a  false  and  baseless  phi- 
lanthropy. They  well  knew  that  those  who 
lived  under  the  institution  were  not  respon- 
sible for  its  foundation  ;  and  they  saw  that 
its  roots  were  so  deeply  imbedded,  that  to 
tear  it  away  must  bring  the  life-blood  from 
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the  heart  of  the  new  confederacy.  They  > 
acted  wisely,  and  embodied  in  the  Gonstitu- 
tioQ  all  that  the  South  could  ask.  But  two 
Constitutional  provisions  are  necessary  to 
secure  Southern  righte  upon  this  important 
question, — the  recognition  of  slavery  where 
the  people  choose  it,  and  the  remedy  for  fur- 
tive slaves.  By  the  first,  foreign  interference 
is  prevented,  and  the  whole  control  and 
direction  of  the  subject  left  where  it  belongs, 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  only  are  qualified 
to  understand  and  to  direct  it  By  the 
other,  is  avoided  a  series  of  border  intestine 
broils,  with  which  the  existence  of  a  Union 
would  have  soon  become  incompatible.  We 
hold  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Union 
does  recognize  slavery  where  it  exists.  But 
with  the  progress  of  time  a  spirit  has  arisen 
and  grown  strong,  which  refuses  to  make 
this  recognition.  Tme,  no  efibrt  has  as 
yet  been  made  to  attack  this  principle  by 
abolishing  slavery  in  our  midst ;  but  every 
nerve  has  been  strained  to  exclude  slavery 
from  territories  which  are  the  common  prop- 
erty of  both  North  and  South.  Men  have 
allowed  the  plain  dictates  of  reason  to  be 
clouded  and  obscured  by  the  flimsiest  soph- 
istry. A  large  portion  of  our  States  have 
adopted  and  allow  slavery.  The  entire 
country  becomes  possessed  of  new  territory, 
to  the  acquisition  of  which  these  slave  States 
contribute  mainly.  The  South  admits  the 
right  of  this  new  territory  to  choose  for  itself 
whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist 
there.  But  the  North  insists,  that  while  the 
territory  was  partly  ac([uircd  by  Southern 
men,  is  partly  owned  by  Southern  men,  that 
they  shall  be  excluded  from  its  soil, — that 
they  shall  not  carry  their  property  into  their 
own  land — land  which  is  tlieirs  by  the 
right  of  purchase.  Thus  it  is  rendered,  if 
these  views  are  carried  out,  simply  impos- 
sible for  any  new  State  representing  the 
Southern  interest  ever  to  come  into  the 
Union.  The  equilibrium  which  alone  can 
preserve  the  Constitution  is  utterly  de- 
stroyed. And  to  do  this,  flagrant  violations 
of  the  plainest  rules  of  right  and  wrong  are 
committed.  It  is  said,  "  Vou  may  become 
the  inhabitant  of  this  terntory ;  nay,  it  is 
yours,  we  cannot  forbid  it ;  but  your  property 
must  be  left  behind.^^  Amounting  in  effect 
to  the  declaration.  You  may  pay  out  your 
money  to  buy  land,  you  may  pour  out  your 
blood  to  conquer  it,  but  it  is  ours ;  and 
over  it  shall  be  extended  only  our  peculiar 


customs,  our  indastry,  our  population  :  yours 
have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.  Men  who 
would  tamely  submit  to  so  palpable  a  usur- 
pation, to  so  great  a  wrong,  were  unworthy 
to  be  freemen.  Yet  such  was  the  famous 
"  Wilmot  ProxTso."  Nor  was  the  course  of 
the  North  in  regard  to  the  provision  for  the 
recaptiure  of  fugitive  slaves  less  open  to  ob- 
jection. Without  this  provision  no  Constitu- 
tion could  ever  have  been  formed.  Without 
it  now  every  reasonable  Southern  man  would 
acquiesce  in  the  necessity  of  Disunion.  We 
consented,  for  the  sake  of  our  great  object, 
to  accept  a  Constitutional  guarantee.  Of 
this  Northern  men  have  been  well  aware ; 
yet  the  conduct  of  many  of  them  has  been 
a  series  of  efforts  to  avoid  fulfilling  a  plain, 
simple  pro\ision  of  the  Constitution.  Until 
the  last  session,  Congress  has  allowed  this 
provision  to  remain  practically  a  dead  letter. 
But  even  the  few  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  carry  into  effect  its  object  have 
met  resistance.  Legislatures  have  passed 
laws  with  the  avowed  intention  of  prevent- 
ino:  the  execution  of  this  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution,  where  every  member  had  taken 
upon  his  conscience  an  oath  to  defend  and 
carry  out  that  Constitution.  Judicial  offi- 
cers have  forgotten  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  been  carried  away  by  the  rush  of 
prejudices.  Again  in  this  impoitant  matter 
was  the  South  outraged,  her  rights  denied 
her. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  it  be- 
came evident  that  no  further  inroads  upon 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South  could 
be  permitted.  Then,  when  the  Union  was 
endangered,  statesmen  of  enlarged  senti- 
ments came  forward  to  preserve  it.  The 
history  of  tliat  struggle  need  not  be  written. 
It  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  Patriotism  of  the  countr}'  ral- 
Ued  against  its  Radicalism.  The  conflict  was 
severe;  for  against  the  Constitution  were 
leagued  the  enthusiasts  of  the  North  and 
the  ultras  of  the  South.  But  there  is  some- 
times a  principle  of  strength  in  governments 
as  in  men,  wliich  is  only  developed  by  cir- 
cumstances of  danger  and  trial.  -So  in  our 
government  has  been  found  to  exist  a  te- 
nacity heretofore  suflicient  to  resist  all  forces 
striving  to  draw  it  asunder.  Our  citizens 
are  thinking,  reflecting  men,  and  they  have 
seen  the  disadvantages  which  are  inevitable 
upon  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  A  major- 
ity of  them  have  therefore  always  rallied  to 
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its  support.     So  now,  after  every  effort  to 
warp  aud  pervert  its  principles,  the  Consti- 
tution prevailed.     The  Congress  acknowl- 
edged both  the  great  sanctions  which  are 
essential  to  cement  together  the  Union.     It 
admitted,   in   the  Utah   and  New-Mexico 
bills,  that  it  had  not  the  right  to  exclude 
slaves  from  territory  common  to  the  whole 
country,  but  that  its  adoption  or  prohibition 
depended  solely  upon  tlie  will  of  the  people ; 
and  it  provided  a  stringent  and  effective 
law  for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves.  The 
action  of  Congress  in  both  these  particulars 
was  based  on  true  principle — a  determina- 
tion to  abide  by  the  Constitution.     The 
question  now  simply  is.  Will  this  action  be 
sustained  ?     For  the  South  we  answer  un- 
hesitatingly. Yes !      There    are    doubtless 
many  amongst  us  who  demand  more  than 
they  have  obtained.    The  misfortune  is  also 
that  they  have  asked  more  than  they  had 
any  right  to  expect.     Various  motives  have 
urged  on  these  men  of  ultra  sentiments. 
Some  have  been  animated  by  a  spirit  of  re- 
sentment against  the  North,  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  unjust,  unless  that  section  of  the 
Union  sustains  what  we  hope  is  but  a  small 
and  mithinking  portion  of  their  population. 
Others  have  deemed  that  a  separation  would 
advance  the  interests  of  the  South ;  while 
others  have  but  striven  to  produce  a  com- 
motion, in  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
thrown  to  the  surface  in  the  ajjitation  which 
must  ensue.     These  men  have  claimed  more 
than  the  South  obtained  by  the  legislation 
of  the  last  Congress.     Having  failed  to  se- 
cure it,  tiiey  now  strive  to  make  that  legis- 
lation the  signal  for  resistance.     Such,  we 
think,  is  not  the  sentiment  of  a  majority  of 
the  Southern  people.     The  most  moderate 
indeed  deem  the  admission  of  California  to 
have  been  irregular,  and  are  pained  at  much 
that  preceded  that  admission.   But  they  look 
upon  those  irregularities  as  not  affecting  the 
great  question  which  arises  upon  her  appli- 
cation, viz.,  the  right  of  the  people  of  a  State 
to  decide  for  themselves  as  to  the  existence 
of  slavery  amongst  them.     A  great  majority 
of  the  Southern  people  are  satisfied  that  the 
people  of  California  do  not  wish  slavery. 
They  contend  that  they  have  a  right  to  the 
institution  wherever  the  municipal  law  sanc- 
tions it.     This  they  hold  to  be  their  right 
under  the  Constitution.     The  inference  is 
irresistible  that  the  same  right  of  choice  is 
preserved  to  others,  and  that  slavery  shall 


not  go  into  territories  where  the  inhabitants 
desire  to  exclude  it.  They  therefore  submit 
to  the  admission  of  CaHfomia,  notwithstand** 
ing  the  irregularities  attending  it,  because 
they  think  that  substantially  Uie  intent  of 
the  people  was  carried  out  And  this  great 
test  they  are  wilhng  to  abide  by,  whether  it 
works  woe  or  weal.  But  with  other  parts 
of  the  legislation  of  Congress  we  have  better 
reason  to  be  satisfied.  Comprehending  a 
surrender  of  the  Wihnot  Proviso,  and  an 
energetic  law  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive 
slaves,  it  includes  all  that  is  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  rights  of  the  South.  But  will  the 
North  abide  by  this  jast  and  equitable  ter- 
mination of  the  matter  ?  Will  she  be  con- 
tent with  the  advantages  which  she  will 
necessarily  enjoy  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  ;  or  will  she  open  this  wise  and  just 
settlement,  and  introduce  again  into  the 
national  councils  the  demons  of  distraction 
and  terror  ? 

Much  of  the  evil  that  has  threatened  has 
arisen,  not  from  actual  assaults  upon  the 
vested  privileges  of  the  South,  but  from  at- 
tacks upon  the  feehngs  of  her  people.     As  a 
whole,  no  people  are  more  sensitive  than 
those  of  the  South,  more  quick  to  resent  in- 
sult and  injury.     They  are  placed  in  a  most 
pecuhar  position.     Born  long  after  slavery 
had  become  rooted  in  their  country,  they 
have  no  option   but  to  sustain  it.     Even 
those  most  anxious  to  abolish  it  advance  nc 
foaiiible  mode  of  accompUshing  their  end. 
The  Southern  man  well  knows  it  to  be  utterly 
impracticable.    He  sees  its  many  advantages, 
and  he  only  can  feel  its  peculiar  importance 
to  himself.     Yet  he  is  doomed  to  see  attack 
after  attack  made  upon  this  institution  by 
men  who  understand  nothing  whatever  of  its 
nature,  and  who  are  ignorant  of,  or  indiffer- 
ent to,  the  terrible  consequences  w^hich  may 
follow  the  intermeddling  with  its  existence- 
He  must  be  content  to  hear  every  term  of 
reproach  lavished  upon  him,  as  a  human 
taskmaster,  by  those  whose  forefathers  estab- 
hshed  the  slave  trade  for  gain,  aud  who 
themselves  gladly  draw  their  wealth  from 
the  pockets  of  the  much  abused  slave-owner. 
Nay,  ho  sees  publications  filled  with   on- 
slaughts the  most  ungenerous,  aud   often 
untrue,  upon  his  whole  community.     South- 
ern men  were  fast  becoming  tired  of  vitu- 
peration, often  obviously  hypocritical,  and 
always  unjust  and  impertinent.     This  it  was 
and  is  yet — ^this  spirit  of  indignation — which 
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more  than  aught  else  endaogers  the  Union. 
Men  cannot  and  ought  not  to  remain  caknly 
indifferent  while  others  seek  to  deprive 
them  of  their  rights,  and  to  awake  in  their 
midst  a  spirit  which  may  prove  fatal  to 
all  they  hold  most  dear.  The  passage  of 
the  Compromise  Bills  acted  like  balm  upon 
the  wounded  feelings  of  the  South.  The 
action  of  Northern  men  was  essential  to 
procure  the  success  of  those  measures ; 
and  the  purest  and  ablest  amongst  them 
came  manfully  forward  to  sustain  Southern 
rights.  By  their  assistance  those  rights 
were  obtained.  To  a  great  extent  the  irri- 
tation in  Southern  minds  has  subsided.  The 
Southern  heart  has  warmed  towards  Web- 
ster, and  Cass,  and  Dickinson,  and  Elliott. 
We  have  felt  at  length  that  those  who  seek 
to  destroy  us  are  but  a  faction,  and  that 
we  beheve  neither  numerous  nor  reputable, 
amongst  our  Northern  brethren.  Shall  this 
state  of  feeling  continue  ?  The  North  must 
decide.  It  were  idle  to  deny  that  the  com- 
promises of  the  last  session  will  not  remain 
unattacked  in  either  section  of  the  Union. 
But  at  the  South,  as  we  have  indicated,  they 
will  be  sustained.  At  the  North  the  issue 
must  mainly  be  fought.  The  vituperation 
and  howling  of  enthusiasts  we  are  prepared 
to  expect,  but  we  are  beginning  to  learn 
how  Uttle  must  their  ravings  be  considered 
as  an  exponent  of  true  public  feeling  at  the 
NortL 

The  question  is.  Will  the  North  remain 
content  with  the  so-called  Compromise  Bills, 
or  will  her  people  persist  in  attempts  to  vio- 
late the  Constitution  ?  The  issue  must 
be  fought  north  of  the  Potomac  And  upon 
its  residt  depends  the  existence  of  the  Union. 
Abready  have  the  destroyers,  defeated  but 
not  discouraged,  raised  the  banner  of  revolt 
The  South  regards  them  but  little,  con- 
fiding in  the  patiiotism  of  the  North  to  de- 
prive these  madmen  of  the  power  to  do  evil. 
But  if  this  hope  shall  prove  fallacious ;  if 
again  a  Northern  party  shall  attempt  to 
make  the  Government  the  arbiter  of  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery,  and  to  use  their  numerical 
power  to  exclude  it,  or  shall  endeavor  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  slave- 
owner seeking  to  recover  the  fugitive,  the 
knell  of  this  Republic  will  have  struck.  .It 
is  time  this  matter  should  be  comprehended. 
The  people  at  the  North  have  now  a  fair, 
dear  field  for  the  contest  It  is  not  ours  to 
inlerfere.    Themselves  must  decide  whether 


they  prefer  Disunion  to  a  confederacy  with 
slave  States.  They  have  before  them  every 
aid  to  arrive  at  a  decision.  But  that  de- 
cision must  be  made,  and  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  final.  If  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  North  shall  see  fit  to  deny  us  the 
privileges  with  which  we  came  into  the 
Union,  it  will  remain  for  us  to  seek  our 
rights  in  independence.  But  ere  we  are 
forced  to  this  alternative,  it  were  well  for 
Northern  men  to  reflect  on  the  path  before 
them.  The  justice  and  propriety  of  sla- 
very we  do  not  intend  to  discuss.  But  it 
is,  to  one  intimately  acquainted  with  its 
workings,  surprising  to  see  the  glaring  mis- 
representations which  are  common  in  regard 
to  the  slave.  But  we  do  not  conceive  the 
question  which  Northern  men  have  to  argue 
with  themselves  just  now  is  as  to  the  moral- 
ity or  propriety  of  slavery.  K  they  do  not 
wish  it  amongst  themselves,  we  do  not 
desire  it  should  exist  there.  They  are 
welcome  to  exclude  it,  and  welcome  to  all 
the  satisfaction  to  which  its  exclusion  may 
entitle  them.  Most  clearly  if  it  exists  not 
amongst  them,  they  are  not  responsible  for 
its  grievous  sin.  The  question  is,  whether 
it  behooves  them  to  sacrifice  the  Union  in  a 
crusade  against  what  they  are  pleased  to 
consider  an  abomination  amongst  their 
neighbors.  The  first  view  of  the  matter 
which  strikes  the  mind  of  eveiy  sensible 
man  who  thinks  at  all  upon  the  subject,  is 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  task.  It  matters 
not  who  is  respoasible  for  the  introduction 
of  slavery  ;  practically  its  continuation  is,  as 
the  entire  South  believe,  inevitable.  It  is  iden- 
tified with  the  pecuniary,  social,  and  personal 
interests  of  the  South.  But  even  were  it  not 
so,  yet  no  feasible  plan  for  its  aboHtion  hat 
ever  been  offered.  All  suggestions  for  its 
present  extinction  terminate  in  anarchy  and 
blood-  With  the  tenible  certainty  that  its 
abolition  must  terminate  in  the  most  fearful 
danger  to  themselves  and  all,  whom  tiiey 
love  and  cherish,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
men  of  the  South  will  resist,  even  to  the 
last  extremity,  any  and  all  interference  with 
this  their  peculiar  institution?  The  same 
spirit  which  fought  at  King's  Mountain, 
which  struggled  with  Marion  in  the  swamps 
of  Santee,  which  conquered  at  San  Jacinto 
and  Chapultepcc,  will  disdain  submission. 
It  is  worse  than  idle  then  to  persist  in 
striving  to  accomplish  an  impossibility. 
The  f(^ul  risk  which  threatens  our  oountij , 
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the  dangers  which  are  so  apparent,  are  all  to 
be  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  a  purpose 
utterly  and  hopelessly  unfeasible.  And  for 
this  is  to  be  perilled  the  existence  of  the 
Constitution — ^the  hopes  of  freemen.  "  Alas !" 
may  we  not  exclaim,  **  what  inexpUcable 
madness !'' 

Our  Union  is  but  the  symbol  of  Consti- 
tutional freedom.  Like  all  symbols  which 
are  sanctified  by  time-hallowed  memories, 
it  is  dear  in  itself.  The  South  will  be  the 
last  to  forget  the  sacred  recollections  which 
are  entwined  ahke  around  the  hearts  of  the 
inhabitants  of  every  portion  of  this  wide 
country.  Nor  are  her  children  insensible 
to  the  still  more  vast  and  general  blessings 
which  that  Union  dispenses  to  all  mankind. 
Well  do  they  love  Hbierty,  and  well  do  they 
know  that  the  hopes  of  its  wisest  votaries 
throughout  the  earth  are  centred  on  the 
success  of  our  RepubUc.  Deeply  indeed 
would  we  mourn  over  the  failure  of  the 
experiment  which  embodies  the  noblest 
principle.  But  it  can  never  be  presumed 
that  the  cause  of  freedom  would  be  advanced 
by  the  yielding  of  one  section  of  the  Union 
to  the  tyranny  of  another.  The  eagle  which 
at  the  head  of  the  legions  of  Publicola  was 
the  banner  of  Roman  liberty,  floated  before 
the  army  which  crossed  the  Rubicon.  The 
cross  which  Paul  and  Peter  preached  as  the 
«ign  of  meekness,  humility  and  love,  became 
the  eidolon  of  Dominican  pei"secution.  It 
is  not  impossible  tliat  the  stars  and  stripes 
may  hkewise  be  desecrated.  The  Union, 
ivithout  a  living,  vital  Constitution,  is  but  a 
vain  and  empty  name.  Nay,  more,  it  is  but 
a  body  powerless  for  good,  strong  for  evil. 

Its  destruction  is  inevitable  unless  the  ori- 
ginal guarantees  are  respected  and  main- 
tained. Of  its  consequences  to  the  cause  of 
human  freedom,  of  the  frightful  intestine  wars 
which  must  follow,  of  the  hatred  which  will 
be  sown  between  brethren,  of  the  terrible 
eflects  of  a  people  combating  against  enemies 
abroad  and  a  race  in  bondage  at  home,  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  speak.  Tliese  thoughts 
must  have  occurred  often  to  the  mind  of  every 
man  who  is  not  blinded  by  the  most  narrow 
bigotry.  But  tlu?re  are  two  views  of  the 
disasters  attendant  upon  a  dissolution,  which 
it  behooves  Northern  men  well  to  think  upon. 
In  the  first  place,  let  them  reflect,  it  will 
most  seriously  interfere  with  their  pecuniary 
interests.  Men  of  wisdom  and  experience  at 
the  South  have  sometimes  di^ubted  whether 


a  dissolution  of  this  Union  would  not  be  an 
advantage.  But  of  its  effect  upon  the  pecu- 
niary atikirs  of  the  North  there  can  be  no 
doubt  Let  the  South  be  stirred  to  a  pitch  of 
animosity  sufficient  to  cause  a  dissolution ;  let 
Northern  manu^tures,  Northern  shipping, 
be  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  those  of 
France  and  England,  and  what  would  be 
the  result  ?  Can  they  sustain  the  burden  ! 
Those  who  are  most  interested  well  know 
not  But  let  not  Northern  men  be  deceived. 
Those  amongst  them  fEUiiiliar  vfiih  the  details 
of  business,  well  know  that  we,  the  Southern 
States,  with  every  power  to  become  inde- 
pendent, have  been  content  to  share  with  the 
North  our  abundance,  to  contribute  to  her 
wealth  and  strength.  But  let  us  be  driven 
to  separate  ;  let  us  be  forced  to  withdraw  our 
household  gods  from  a  Union  no  longer  ex- 
isting for  our  protection  ;  let  Northern  men 
occupy  the  position  of  open,  avowed  ene- 
mies ; — they  will  be  looked  upon  with  hatred 
and  aversion.  They  will  in  vain  look  to  us  for 
support  We  will  be  separated  as  widely,  as 
effectively  to  all  practical  purposes,  as  though 
between  us  flowed  a  gulf  of  fire  ^  measure- 
less to  man.'^  No  Northern  man  can  fail  to 
see  the  result  of  such  a  state  of  things ; 
to  be  incurred,  too,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  an  object  demonstrably  Utopian.  .  It 
seems  impossible  that  the  shrewd,  sagacious 
men  of  the  North,  seeing  and  undei-stand- 
ing  the  result,  can  be  compelled  to  submit 
to  what  will  prove  ruinous  to  them  through 
the  violence  of  fanatic  zeal.  The  struggle 
is  for  them.  But  again:  The  effoils  of 
Northern  men  to  interfere  with  slavery  are 
unfortunate  for  their  unhappy  beneficiaries. 
If  we  are  let  alone,  it  wUl  be  our  pride 
and  our  pleasure  to  increase  the  benefits  and 
diminish  the  disadvantages  of  their  situa- 
tion ;  but  if  we  are  to  be  summoned,  by 
those  whose  object  and  endeavor  it  is  to 
poison  the  minds  of  those  whose  opportunities 
for  evil  are  necessarily  so  fearful,  to  destroy 
our  main  dej)endence,  nay,  perchance  to  en- 
danger our  lives,  most  severely  will  these  ill- 
judged  efforts  react  upon  the  condition  of  the 
slave.  lie  has  been  to  us  an  object  of  attach- 
ment and  sympathy.  We  have  sustained 
and  protected  him,  and  in  sickness  and  old 
age  have  extended  to  him  every  comfort 
Nay,  many  of  us  have  found  amongst  these 
humble  beings  friends  whose  devotion  shames 
that  of  others  far  above  them.  Happy  and 
contented,  he    has    passed    through    life. 
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throwing  upon  his  master  the  entire  load  of 
life's  cares  and  sorrows,  desiring  in  his  own 
condition  no  change.  But  if  into  these 
minds  brooding  and  most  dangerous 
thoughts  are  to  be  instilled ;  if  a  domestic 
traitor  is  to  be  implanted  in  every  family ;  if 
we  are  to  guard  alike  against  the  subtraction 
of  this  most  valuable  source  of  subsistence, 
and  the  dangers  of  their  own  passions,  so 
savage  when  roused,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  introduce  into  our  potity  elements  never 
before  known, — ^to  watch  stringently,  to  re- 
strict closely,  to  punish  severely.  The  kind 
familiarity  of  the  master  will  be  gone,  and 
in  its  place  will  be  substituted  the  suspicious 
eye  and  stem  hand  of  caution  and  severity. 
'niis  is  the  change  which  is  to  be  produced 
by  the  machinations  of  those  who  claim  to 
be  the  peculiar  friends  of  the  slave, — men 
whom  nothing  will  convince  of  the  madness 
of  their  career,  save  a  Union  rent  into  frag- 


ments amidst  the  wild  waves  of  a  bloody 
convulsion.  Alas!  that  in  this  ago  such 
fanaticism  should  not  be  met  by  the  united 
execrations  of  every  patriot — nay,  of  every 
philosopher. 

With  this  matter  we  of  the  South  have 
but  little  more  to  do.  Some  of  us  are,  as 
has  been  already  said,  ready  for  the  utmost 
Others,  we  fondly  believe  a  majority,  are 
willing  to  forget  the  wrongs  of  the  past  and 
to  hope  for  the  future.  But  let  the  North 
refuse  to  abide  by  our  rights,  and  the  cry, 
which  will  go  up  from  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  Southern  people,  will  be,  "  Lot  us  go 
out  from  among  them."  Meanwhile  the 
battle  rages  at  the  North.  The  din  of  the 
conflict  is  borne  to  our  ears.  How  it  will  end 
we  may  not  know.  We  can  but  oflfer  up 
heartrf(  It  prayers  for  the  success  of  those 
who  battle  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. Georgia. 


HON.    CALEB    B.    SMITH. 


In  this  number  of  the  Review  we  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  portrait  of  Hon. 
Calbb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Smitli  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
on  the  16th  of  April,  1808.  Six  years 
afterwards  his  parents  emigrated  to  Cin- 
dnnati,  Ohio,  where  his  father  still  resides, 
his  mother  being  dead.  At  an  early  age  he 
commenced  his  studies  at  the  Cincinnati 
Collie,  and  completed  them  at  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio, 

Selecting  the  profession  of  the  law  as  the 
mofit  congenial'  with  his  feelings,  he  com- 
menced its  study  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  spring 
of  1827.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  having 
visited  Connersville,  Indiana,  he  determined 
to  pursue  his  legal  studies  in  that  village, 
under  the  direction  of  O.  H.  Smith,  Esq., 
afterwards  a  Senator  in  Congress  from  In- 
diana. The  law  in  Indiana  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  student  shall  study  any 
specified  time  before  adm'ssion  to  the  bar. 
Licenses  are  granted  on  examination  by  the 
Court,  as  to  the  legal  attainments  and  qual- 
ifieadons  of  the  applicant  Such  was  Mr. 
Smiths  application  to  his  books,  and  such 


his  ability  to  master  any  subject  to  which  he 
devotes  himself,  that  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  the  fell  of  1828.  He  determined  to 
pursue  his  profession  in  Connersville,  and  im- 
mediately opened  an  oflBce  for  that  purpose. 
The  Presidential  campaign  of  1828  was, 
from  the  nature  of  the  matters  brought  into 
it  by  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams's  adminis- 
iration,  one  of  great  excitement.  A  coali- 
tion had  been  formed  to  prostrate  it,  "  though 
as  pure  as  the  angels,  and  the  most  un- 
scrupulous means  were  resorted  to  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  warm  friend  to 
the  administration,  and  entered  heartily  into 
I  its  defense.  On  the  day  of  the  election  Gen. 
McCarty,  a  gentleman  of  some  distinction, 
and  possessing  considerable  ability  as  a 
public  speaker,  addressed  the  people  at  the 
polls,  in  Connersville,  in  favor  of  the  election 
of  General  Jackson.  At  tliat  time  Fayette 
county  (of  which  Connersville  is  the  seat  of 
justice)  was  strongly  Democratic.  Mr.  Smith, 
although  not  twcnty-cne  years  old,  was 
called  on  to  reply  to  General  McCarty's 
speech,  which  he  d  d  with  great  cfftct, 
evincing,  at  that  early  day,  the  possession  of 
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»  nnuarUble  ability  a8  a  ready  and  eloquent  Wm  ••  prewding  officers  of  the  popular  branch  ot 

..  '  '  the  QeoeralAjnemtuy.DoaoehaaeTerdiacbarged 

ae&aior.  j.i  .     r     ^i.  the  duties  of  the  diir  with  more  promptitude, 

hi  1831  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  impurtiality,  or  ability,  and  there  hae  never  been 

Legislature,  but  was  defeated  bj  the  party  atesnon  during  which  ao  much  important  busineei 

oi^uization  which  followed  the  election  of  has  been  transacted  m  so  short  a  period." 


year.    After  that  event  he  devoted  hunself  j^^^^^^^^  ^y  Governor  Noble,  and  was  re- 

tothe  pracUceof  his  profession,  vnth  great  j„ted  in  1838  by  Governor  Wallace, 

8uc*,y.>s»     At  this  tune  as  a  jury  advocate,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  consent  of  the  Senate, 

he  had  few  equab  in  the  State.    Haying  a  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  responsible  office  were 

partiabty  for  pohtical  hfe,  he  was  early  pre-  ^^^^^^g^  by  him  until  January,  1889, 

vailed  on  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  ^j^^^^  j^  resigned 

Legislature  in  1833.    After  a  warm  can-  ^  ^„  ^^^^  ^^  t^e  Whig  ticket  in  1840, 

yass,  during  which  his  abUity  to  sustam  ^^  ^jressed  the  people  in  a  considerable 

hunselt  as  a  popular  orator  was  My  tested,  ^ion  of  the  State.    He  was  elected  to 

he  was  elected  by  a  considerable  majority.  ^^  Legislature  the  same  year,  and  was 

His  constituents  were  so  well  pleased  with  ^^^  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Canab 

his  services  that  they  re-elected  hun  the  en-  _,  j^j^j^^  ^j  prominence  at  that  time,  in 

suing  year.         ,  ^,     ^         ,   -,               ^  consequence  of  the  system  of  national  im- 

1  he  jiohcy  of  the  General  Government  l,^^^  then  in  pWiess  in  Indiana, 
haying  developed  itself  as  opposed  to  inter-  *-  ^he  Whig  CongreJional  Convention  in 
nal  improvements,  the  people  of  the  several  j^j^  district  selected  him  as  their  candidate 
States  were  urged  to  embark  m  them  as  for  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1841.  General 
the  only  means  of  deveoping  their  re-  McCarty  had,  by  this  timt,  become  a  Whig, 
sources  In  the  spnng  of  1835,  by  appoln^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  independent  candidate, 
mentot  Gov.  ^oah  Noble,  (one  of  Judumas  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^  ^^^^^^  Ken- 
best  public  men,  now  deceased,)  Mr.  Smith  ^,  ^  ^  ^^^-^  Democrat.  In  1 843  he 
vi8it.;d  Washington  City  to  prevail  on  the  y,^\^^  nominated  for  Congi^ss  by  a  Whig 
War  Department  to  detail  tol.  Stansbury  Convention,  and,  having  a  feir  field,  wm 
and  a  curi«  of  engiueere  to  determine  the  ^^^^^  ^^  g^^  ^^  ;„  Congr^  was 
feasibily  of  miikmg  certain  unproyements  ^^^^  j^  f^^^^  ^  excluding  the  meinl>e«  of 
withn.  the  btate.  Ue  was  successful,  and  Congress  elected  by  general  ticket  in  New- 
several  servcys  were  made  m  consequence  of  Hamphire,  Geor^'a,  Mississippi,  and  Mis- 
nis  mission.  ^  ,  ,  .,  souri,  in  violation  of  the  apportionment  law. 
In  1835  he  yras  again  returned  to  the  At  the  same  session  he  addled  the  House 
Legislature,  and  yvas  elected  Speaker  on  ;„  opposition  to  the  memorial  of  the  Demo- 
the  hn.t  ballot.  In  this  position  he  soon  cratic  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Rhode 
acqu.rod  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  i^j^^j  asking  the  interference  of  the  General 
Wt  ..tticc.^  that  had  yet  presided  over  the  Government  to  sustain  Dorr  and  his  fol- 
del.lKrat.ons  of  either  branch  of  the  Legis-  ,„^^^  -^  ^^^  ^^^  authorities.  From 
ature.  At  the  close  of  the  session  he  ^^^^  ^-^^^  ^^  t^e  following  para- 
"  Indiana  btate  Jo.irnal    thus  spoke  of  the  graphCas  showing  the  positions  he  turned 

iiianmr  m  which  tho  duties  ot  the  station  f„  A^  !4«iv«*« . 

,     ,  ,         ,.    1         1  t     1  •  ^^  the  debate : — 
hud  hoc  11  discharged  by  hmi : — 

"Id  monarchical  goveramenU  it  is  an  esiab- 

"  It  would  not  be  proper  to  l(»t  the  present  oc-  Ushed  principle  'that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong/ 

ca«'ion  puss  to  Fay  tliat  C.  B.  Smith,  F!sq.,  late  In  this  country  we  have  a  class  of  politicians  wno 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepreK*ntatives,  during  apply  this  principle  to  the  people.     They  are  pro- 

tlu)  important  and   excituig    s(;8>ion    wliich   has  fuse  in  their  professions  of  attachment  to  the 

jui'tclu.Ned, discharged  Uic  arduous  and  complicated  people— tliey   descant,  with  gh)wiug   ehx^uence, 

dutii'«  of  the  chair  in  a  manner  which  met  with  upon  their  *  natural  rights^  upon  their   virtues, 

tho  uuipialified  approbation  of  all,  whether  mem-  power  and  intelligence,  and  upon  the  ri^ht  of  the 

bers  or  ^p^^ctators,  who  witnessed  the  proceedings  majority  to  do  whatever  they  may  desire,  at  all 

of  the   Legislature.     Without  intending  any  dis  times,  and  under  all  circumstancea    Tlie  dema- 

piurutfemeut  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  gogue,  who  aspires  to  popular  (avor,  mmy  imagiM 
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tbat  his  cheap  professions  of  attachment  to  pop- 
ular rights  will  supply  the  place  of  merit,  and 
ferve  as  a  passport  to  promotion ;  but  the  ex- 
perience of  all  history  assures  us  that  none  are  so 
ready  to  disre  gard  and  trample  upon  the  rights  of 
the  people,  as  those  who  are  most  profuse  in  their 
proressiuns  of  regard  for  them. 

"  I  have  as  much  confiiience  in  the  virtue  and 
patriotism  of  the  people  as  any  gentleman  upon 
tliia  floor ;  and  I  will  go  as  iar  to  protect  them 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  as  he  who 
goes  farthest  I  do  not,  however,  consider  that 
I  should  be  entitled  to  any  additional  credit  for 
my  attachment  to  popular  rights,  by  making  it 
a  theme  of  constant  declamation.  The  maxim, 
'  Vox  popvli^vox  Dei*  is  one  to  which  I  cannot  sub 
scribe.  I  do  not  believe  tliat  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  €k>d.  The  attachment  of 
ihe  American  people  to  their  Government  and  its 
institutions  is  undoubted.  Their  conduct  is  prompt- 
ed by  patriotic  motives.  They  have  no  otner 
wish  in  connection  with  political  matters,  than 
that  our  Qovemment  may  be  perpetuated,  and 
honestly  and  fairly  administered.  But  the  sin- 
cerity of  any  nuui  may  be  well  called  m  question, 
who  will  contend  that  whatever  a  majority  may 
do,  must,  of  necea«ity,  be  right  The  ai^egato  of 
(he  community,  like  individual?,  may  form  erro- 
neous opinions — they  may  be  swayed  by  sudden 
and  exciting  impulses — they  may  be  influenced 
by  their  passions,  or  deluded  by  the  arts  of  the 
anprin<  ipled  demagogue,  to  a  course  temporarily 
destructive  of  their  own  intoresU,  although  their 
patriotism  and  natural  good  sense  will  ultmiatoly 
lead  them  to  correct  conclusions. 

^*  Our  Qovemment  is  based  upon  the  principle, 
that  all  political  power  emanates  from  the  people. 
Those  who  exercise  the  powers  of  government 
are  but  their  representatives,  and  are  responsible 
to  them  for  the  manner  in  which  those  powers  are 
exercised.  The  author  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence has  enumerated  in  that  instrument, 
as  the  natural  and  unalienable  rights  of  the 
people,  *  /*/5f,  liberty^  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
l%at  to  9eeure  theee  rights,  governments  are  in- 
ttittUed  among  men,  deriving  their  jtut  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,*  The  authors  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  supposed  that  the 
Government  derivea  its  just  powers  from  *  the 
consent  of  the  governed,'  but  the  *  Democratic 
Members'  of  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  have  thrust  their  crude  notions  of  *  Democ- 
racy* upon  this  House,  through  this  memorial, 
more  sagacious  than  th*  founders  of  th  ■  Govern- 
ment, have  made  the  important  discovery  that 
the  consent  of  a 'majority '  of  the  governed  is 
alone  sufficieut  to  the  organization  of  any  form  of 
government  *        »        »        * 

"  I  recognize  and  admit,  in  its  fullest  sense,  the 
right  and  authority  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  anv  one  of  the 
States,  to  control  the  enactment  of  laws,  and 
to  change  and  modify  their  Constitution  or  form  of 
f^vemment,  whenever  they  may  desire  to  do  so, 
in  a  legal  and  constitutional  manner.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  points  out  the  means 
br  which  it  may  be  amended.  The  Constitutions 
Off  ths  sersral  States  contain  similar  provisions. 


These  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  whole  people.  The  provisions 
which  reflate  the  mode  of  amendment  are  of 
equal  validity  with  any  other  provij«ion;  and  it 
foUows  as  a  necessary  con.'^equence,  that  even  a 
majority  of  the  people  have  not  the  right  to 
amend  in  any  other  manner  than  the  one  pointed 
out  in  the  Constitutioa 

"  It  was  certainly  supposed,  when  our  Consti- 
tution was  framed,  that  the  provision  for  its 
amendment  would  be  binding  upon  the  people ; 
else  why  take  the  trouble  to  insert  it  ?  It  remamed 
for  modem  '  Democrats  *  to  make  the  important 
discoverv,  that  the  Constitution  is  but  an  abstract 
declaration,  which  may  at  any  time  be  disre- 
garded or  swept  away  by  a  mere  expression  of  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  in  their  popular 
assemblies." 

During  this  session  an  effort  was  made  to 
repeal  the  Tariff  of  1842,  and  annex  Texas 
by  joint  resolution  to  the  United  States, 
Against  both  these  propositions  Mr.  Smith 
addressed  the  House. 

In  1845  he  was  unanimously  nominated 
for  re-election,  and  was  returned  by  a  vote 
of  over  1,600  majority.  During  the  Con- 
gress for  which  he  was  elected  he  partici- 
pated in  the  debates  on  the  Oregon,  the 
Sub-Treasury,  and  the  Mexican  War  ques- 
tions. His  views  on  these  measures  were 
in  accordance  with  those  entertained  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  Whig  party.  How 
well  did  the  sequel  establish  the  truth  of  the 
prediction  made  in  the  following  extract 
from  one  of  his  speeches  against  the  Mexi- 
can war : — 

'*  I  have  endeavored  to  show  the  manner  in  which 
this  war  was  commenced,  and  the  causes  which 
led  to  it  The  question  now  becomes  important : 
For  what  purp)sc  and  with  what  view  was  it 
commenced  t  This  is  a  question  to  which  the 
people  will  yet  demand  an  answer  from  those  who 
administer  the  Oovemment  The  friends  of  the 
administration  disclaim  any  intention  of  dismem- 
bering or  conquering  Mexico.  I  would  not  wish 
to  judge  the  administration  uncharitably,  and  yet 
lam  forced  to  the  belief  that  the  war  has  been 
commenced  with  the  deliberate  design  of  acquiring 
California,  and  perhaps  other  provmces  of  Mexico. 
The  President  professes  a  willingness  to  make  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  as  soon  as  she  mani- 
f e  ts  a  willingness  to  treat  At  the  same  time,  the 
ground  is  assumed  by  the  friends  of  the  President 
that,  when  we  do  make  peace,  Mexico  must  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war  The  expenses  of  the  war 
will  very  shortly  reach  forty  or  fifty  milikms  of 
dollars,  and  if  it  u  protracted  much  longer  they 
will  greatly  exceed  that  amount  How  is  Mexico 
to  pay  this  sumt  That  she  cannot  pay  it  in 
money  is  perfectly  clear.  When  the  war  shall  be 
ended,  California  and  other  northern  provinces  will 
be  in  the  possession  of  our  armies.  If  she  cannot 
pay  the  money,  our  Gtoveniment  will  demand  a 
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cession  of  her  tcrritonr  as  an  equivalent,  and  the 
p«)88e86ion  wi  1  beretained  by  force  until  she  shall 
agree  by  treaty  to  cede  it  Thus  will  the  Govem- 
ment)  while  disclaiming  all  intention  of  conquest, 
become  poii<»es8ed  of  some  of  the  best  provinct«  of 
Mt'xico,  by  coercing  her  into  a  surrender  of  them. 
I  ask  gentlemen  to  mark  the  result^  and  see  if  it 
does  not  justify  the  prediction  I  make.** 

At  the  close  of  the  term  for  which  he  had 
been  elected,  he  was  assailed  with  much 
violence  for  his  opposition  to  the  war.  He 
was  again  placed  before  the  people  of  his 
district,  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Whig 
party,  as  their  candidate  for  Congress,  and 
was  again  re-elected  by  a  large  majority. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Thirtieth 
Congress  he  was  presented,  by  his  friends, 
to  the  consideration  of  a  caucus  of  Whig 
members  as  a  candidate  for  Speaker.  Mr. 
Winthrop  was  nominated  over  him  by  a 
majority  of  fifteen  votes,  and  was  afterwards 
elected  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Smith  never  made  a  speech  in  Con- 
gress that  he  did  not  convince  those  who 


heard  him  that  he  understood  the  subjecl 
discussed,  and  his  manner  of  deUvery  wa^ 


always  such  as  to  command  the  attentio 
of  the  members.    Indeed,  he  has  ever  beer:^ 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  accomplishedL 
and  eloquent  debaters  in  the  Congress  of 
which  he  was  a  member. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  for  which  he  had 
been  elected.  Gen.  Taylor  invited  him  to 
accept  a  seat  on  the  Board  of  Commissioii- 
ers  to  adjust  the  claims  against  Mexico,  which 
place  he  now  holds. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  is  yet 
comparatively  a  young  man,  and  being  pos- 
sessed of  talents  of  a  high  order,  and  of  in- 
domitable energy  and  perseverance,  may  yet 
be  called  on  to  fill  still  higher  positions 
under  our  Government.  Should  he  be,  his 
faithfulness,  and  the  ability  with  which  he 
has  performed  the  duties  of  the  trusts  all 
ready  committed  to  him,  are  a  safe  guarantee 
that  any  additional  honors  conferred  will 
not  be  improperly  bestowed. 


TWENTY  SONNETS  OF  A  SEASON. 


I. 

Dbar  Mr.  Editor— I  see  your  fyiend 
Is  writing  sonnets  just  to  "  fill  the  blanks  ;** 

And  his  success  emboldens  me  to  send 

The  pickings  from  a  diary  I  penned 
The  season  past ;  and  please  accept  my  thanks 

If  you  will  print  them  as  a  single  batch, 
Though  six  in  daily  journals  have  appeared. 

My  brain-farm  has  a  small  poetic  patch — 
A  "  Poet*s  Ck»m-er,"  where  the  corn  (long  eared 
No  doubt)  of  epics  will  in  time  be  reared ; 

Meanwhile  I  cultivate,  wherever  a  snatch 
Of  sunlight  falls  before  the  com  is  sheared, 

A  crop  of  pumpkin-flonnetSf  heavy,  fine, 

And  round,  and  strung  upon  a  slender  vine. 

n. 

BUDS.    1. 

The  skies  have  wept  a  rain  of  sudden  green, 

And  every  crocus  shows  its  baby-fist. 
Tis  joy  to  walk— on  yonder  bridge  to  lean, 

Beneath  the  elms  that  redden,  April-kissed, 
And  there  to  watch  the  sunny  rippling  brook 

Along  its  bed  of  leopard  colors  run ; 
And  further  on,  within  a  rocky  nook, 

Where  marble  steps  <^  ice  defy  the  son, 
To  climb  a  cliff,  and  see  the  twinkling  lake. 

Far  as  the  shores  of  hazy  violet  stand, 
Its  changeful  stripes  of  green  and  purple  take, 

W^hile  clouds  above,  with  many  a  pearly  hand, 
Shame  home-retreating  Winter,  as  they  fly 
In  silence  northward  throof^  the  smiling  sky. 


in. 

BUDS.    2. 
But  few  the  tender  lines  that  Spring  had  traced 

Within  the  season's  opened  volume,  when 
Again  returned  the  Winter,  angry-flaced. 

And,  driving  fast  his  snowy-plumaged  pea, 
A  week  of  postscript  wrote  in  bitter  liaste, 
And  all  the  Spring  had  said,  with  storms  erased. 

To-day  he  fled ;  and  I  will  walk  again 
And  read  the  earth.    No  Joy  is  in  the  grass ; 

The  mournful  elms  still  lift  their  naked  arms 
For  dew,  and  o'er  the  broken  tinted  glass 

Of  sunset  waters,  penitently  warms 

The  north  wind,  fleeing,  with  a  child's  alarms, 
From  leagues  of  purple  woods  that  seem  afkr 
Like  halted  armies  in  the  smoke  of  war. 

IV. 

WAVES.    1. 
A  silverHshining  lake  is  ours  tonlay. 

Where  fbiry  artists  of  the  frolic  breeze 
Their  viewless  gravers  ply  in  happy  play. 

And  carve  a  wreath  of  rippling  images. 
As  here  and  there  in  single  breaths  they  stray. 

And  chase  and  l>ost  the  surface  as  they  please. 
In  sUenoe  warm  the  hills  and  waters  Ue, 

Until  a  distant  rifle  sharply  rings ; 
The  startled  water-fowl  arise  and  fly, 
And  echoes,  flur  fh>m  shore  to  shore,  reply. 

'TIS  silence  yet,  mitU  the  steamer  brings 
A  noise  and  foam  that  into  stillness  die ; 

Thus,  iron  Will  In  Truth  would  leave  a  track. 

But  soon  the  Heaven  is  «aliB|j  mirrcnd  bMk. 
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T. 
WAVES.    J. 

It  this  tbe  placid  kke  of  eariy  morn  t— 

A  nnillDg  aleeper  vaked  to  firantie  life, 
A  basking  Bcrpent  routed  to  hitting  teom, 

A  heavmi  apriten  to  fiuH«toandiDg  ttrife? 
Tbe  leaping  tnrgea  into  plmnet  are  t<um, 

And  each  it  braadithing  a  tbining  knifto, 
WUIe  boomt  tbe  tweepbig  battery  of  the  windt. 

With  interiudea  of  tmmpet,  gong,  and  IUIb  ; 
And  all  the  thore  with  tteedmke  ttamping  grinds, 

And  bead  o*er  bead  tbe  roaring  biUowt  come 
To  war  and  die.    lit  like  the  worid  of  mindi. 

Where  higher  than  the  rest  le^  upward  tome, 
And  all,  with  mocking  gleamt  of  tunny  laughter, 
Dash  on  and  die,  like  all  before  and  after. 

TI. 
WAVES.    3. 

And  yet  monnt  npl  ttlll  up !  my  buoyant  tool ; 

Tit  thine  to  fbel  the  drawingt  of  the  ttart, 
And  rite  ttill  higher;  and  at  the  billowt  roll, 

Tat  all  tbe  water  ttandt  within  itt  hart, 
And  moTea  tubUmely  at  a  perfect  whole 
In  deepest  currentt  onward  to  itt  goal  : 

8o  ttand  within  thy  place,  and  feel  the  Age 
CkMne  pulting  deeply  Uiroogh  thy  purest  heart. 

And  let  it  lift  thee  up  to  high  presage 
Of  happier  timet.    A  wava—peif orm  thy  part ; 

And  as  I  stand  besida  the  water's  edge. 
And  treasure  flowing  formt  for  lore  of  Art, 

8o  God  than  wait  upon  the  brighter  thore. 

And  eoont  thee  when  Be  countt  Hit  tpiritt  o*er. 

Tn. 
WALKS.    1. 

My  hMiidy  walk,  to-day,  along  tbe  abore. 

Eat  quickent  life  to  feel  itt  tulfering  keen ; 
Tbe  Joyottt  air  tnflamet  my  toul  tbe  more ; 

Tbe  cedars,  tunteMit,  and  golden^^reen. 
And  dreaming  lake,  but  tell  me  o*er  and  o*er 

How  tweet  and  cilm  my  life  with  thee  had  been  ; 
And  as,  through  amoky  cloudt,  the  tinking  tun 

Expaadt  and  glowt  with  dying  agony, 
8o  swells  and  bums  my  heart,  O  dearest  one. 

As  if  to  breaking  with  my  thoughts  of  thee— 
8o  sinks  at  last  aa  if  Its  sands  were  run. 
The  sun  is  balf-'^t  now— till  life  it  done. 

The  bloodnred  image  ahall  a  tymbol  be 

That  LDTe*t  inverted  cup  bat  patted  from  me. 

vin. 
WALKS.    S. 

Toor  mettage  cama— itt  burning  tympathy 

A  moment  lit  the  dimbing  ttar  of  hope. 
And  then  your  onwitbdrawn  and  firm  decree 

Btmck  down  the  ttar,  in  twlftly  blazing  tlope, 
To  quench  itt  Are  within  the  fearnil  tea 

Of  deepest,  darkest  nothingness.    Bach  speech 
Is  wUd,  bat  so  wss  I,  and  could  not  bear 

Tbe  sight  of  books  or  men— to  on  the  beach 
I  wandersd  fer;  bat  every  object  there 

B«rlT6d  my  woe ;  the  tplendort  of  tbe  Spring 
EacaUed  my  flrtt  love  and  itt  long  dei^pair; 

Tbe  helpless  waves  still  driven  on  to  fling 
Tbam  down  and  dia— ob,  thos  I  die,  and  then 
BaooU  md  aisl  ma  at  yoor  feet  again. 


IX. 

WALKS.    3. 

This  shaded  road  has  thrice  been  grandly  arched 

With  summer  gloriet  tinoe  I  trod  it  flrtt ; 
And  many  tilent  joyt  with  me  have  marched 

Since  then  ;  but  now  a  ttorm  of  grief  bat  burtt, 

At  if  to  blatt  a  life  by  naught  sccurst. 
As  hot  my  veins,  my  heart  and  eyes  as  parched 

As  field  and  tree  and  all  thit  dutty  thint 
Of  summer.    Wronged  and  wounded,  I  could  pray 

To  dath  aside  the  cup  of  bitter  gall. 
And  plunge  in  yonder  lake  and  pass  away 

To  worlds  where  no  elusive  love  shall  call. 
And  man  of  man  shall  be  no  more  the  prey. 

How  vain  the  thought !  I  might  have  died  last  night— 

O  God,  how  tweet  it  life— tbe  tun  bow  bright  t 


DAYS.  1. 

A  day  of  dayt  I— of  all  the  motley  year, 
*T  it  like  the  loveliett  fece  you  chance  to  meet, 

The  dearett  star  that  bums  in  evening^s  sphere, 
The  only  eyes  to  you  most  heavenly-sweet, 
Tbe  only  thought  you  cherish  as  complete. 

So  pure  the  blood-warm  air,  so  fresh  and  near 
Tbe  utmost  distance,  and  so  Inflbaite 

Your  seemii^rtrength,  that  you  would  (kin  extend 
A  giant  arm  abroad  in  huge  delight. 
And  bury  giant  fingers  hi  the  bright. 

The  cool,  soft  woods  that  round  the  valley  bend ; 

It  is  a  day  to  feel  that  we  transcend 
AH  spsce  and  time  in  being  and  in  power. 
And  live  a  thousand  lives  hi  every  hour. 

zr. 
DAYS.    S. 
Another  perfect  day !— in  vain  we  try 

To  toil  or  rest  hi  ploddbig  life's  routine ; 
All  labors,  books,  by  tum  we  seek  tnd  fiy. 

And,  pendulout  our  many  plant  between. 
Our  feet  ttill  lead  ut  out  beneath  tbe  tky  : 

The  tky !— ah,  never  thut  wat  tky  terene, 

And  never  gratt  and  treat  to  tweetly  green. 
And  never  lake  to  blue— oh,  vivid  blue. 

And  living  green,  of  Troth  and  Youth  the  symbols  I 
O  man,  come  forth,  thy  youth  and  troth  renew  I 

Come  ferth  with  song,  and  shout,  and  langhter*s  thn- 
brels; 
The  sky,  tbe  earth,  the  streams  are  calling  you 

To  give  this  day  to  field,  and  lake,  and  wood. 

In  pralae  to  God  and  for  your  spirit's  good  I  • 

zn. 

A  WEEK. 

A  week  of  June's  serenest,  purest  weather— 
A  tide  of  summer's  freshest,  follest  splendor; 

A  sea  of  song,  and  leaf,  and  bloom,  and  feather! 
Whate'er  of  beauty  mornings  clesr  and  tender, 
And  golden  evea  and  dewy  nights,  engender, 

Has  met  In  one  bewildering  bliss  together— 
Delicious  fragrance,  foUage  deep  and  massy, 

Unfolding  roses,  silver  locust-flowers. 
And  darkltaig  ailancea  of  watara  glasty ; 

Expandhig  crescents,  lovUig  stars  and  nightly  showers, 
Rich  shades  and  golden  lighU  in  vistas  grassy ; 

And  sweetest  twiUerings  through  all  the  hours, 
And  opal  douds  that  float  hi  slumber  blond. 
And  distaneea  that  soAan  hito  frOry-land. 
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xm. 

GREENWOOD. 

Oh,  not  with  Death,  ye  lovely  Greenwood  shades, 

That  floated  on  my  floating  outer  eye, 

Beheld  yet  onbeheld,  so  heedlessly 
I  strolled  with  her  about  the  dewy  glades, 

Where,  deaf  and  blind,  the  dead  in  beauty  He, 
Their  woes  forgotten  like  the  dream  that  (hdea 

At  mom— oh,  not  with  Death,  in  memory, 
Are  ye  for  ever  blended,  but  with  Life — 

Life  fh>m  the  genile  hand  that  thrilled  me  through. 
Life  from  the  voice  with  love  and  music  rife. 

Life  fh>m  the  eyes  that  shone  as  lakea  of  dew~ 

A  larger,  more  abundant  life  I  drew, 
Tin,  raised  the  sense  of  change  and  death  above, 
I  grew  immortal  in  the  strength  of  Love. 

nv. 
GOMMENCEMENT. 

I  tread  again  where  trod  my  student  feet. 

But  all  is  shorn  of  Memory's  mellow  light ; 
The  college  halls,  the  public  square,  the  street, 
Hopr  duU  and  literal  I    A  few  I  greet 

Of  those  who  met  my  former  dally  sight. 
And  others— shadows  of  the  dead — I  meet. 

And  I— I  lose  myself  in  selves  that  were ; 
Am  ready  now,  a  Freeh,  to  shrink  with  fear. 
And  now,  a  Sophomore,  to  laugh  and  Jeer, 

And  now,  a  Senior,  I  could  weep  for  her 
Who  was  my  light  and  haunting  music  here. 

Yet,  08  another  now,  not  half  so  dear. 

Ah,  sad,  confVised,  I  will  no  longer  stay. 

But,  from  so  many  selves,  away— away  I 

TV. 
TEMPLE  STREET. 

By  day,  soft  clouded  in  a  twilight  gloom. 
And  letting  sunlight  through  its  arches  pour, 

The  street  is  like  a  lofty  banquet-room. 

And  every  sunny  leaf  a  golden  bloom, 
And  sunny  spots  upon  the  level  floor. 
As  if  with  tiger-robes  Hwere  covered  o*er. 

By  night,  the  gaa-lights,  half  in  toliage  hid. 
Seem  birds  of  flame  that  stir  their  silver  wings. 

And  sing  in  concert  with  the  katydid. 
It  is  a  iea/y  palace  flt  for  kings 

To  meet  their  thousand  lords  in  festivals — 

A  ^  Temple  **  with  its  wreathed  and  pillared  walls— 
A  street  that  slowly  grew  a  Mammoth  Qive, 
Stalagmited  with  trunks  from  floor  to  nave. 

STL 
LILY  POND. 

The  moon,  to  night,  has  half  put  off  her  bonnet, 
And  I,  to-day,  again  have  passed  your  place, 

Since  we  beheld  the  Lily  Pond,  and  on  it. 

Sailing,  I  promised  you  a  fltting  sonnet ; 
And  not  till  every  lovely  scene  and  flue 

That  in  the  mirrored  depth  of  Memory  sleep. 
The  brushing  wings  of  Time  shall  all  efllice, 

Would  I  refuse  my  careless  vow  to  keep. 

That  lakelet,  bowered  so  in  foliage  deep. 
And  winding  far  in  fulnees  calm  and  sweet. 
Revealing  still  some  fresh  and  wild  retreat- 
In  thee  its  imaged  truth  and  beauty  meet ; — 

So  frill  and  calm  thy  placid  form  and  mind. 

So  new  revealings  still  in  thee  we  find. 


XV IL 
THE  SOUND. 

Madly  as  chain-shot  from  a  cannon  sent. 

The  dusty  cars  from  town  to  hamlet  fly. 
And  all  their  q>eed  is  to  the  landscape  lent ; 

The  groves,  in  dances  whirling,  hurry  by, 
And  ancient,  steep-roofbd  houses,  eloquent 
Of  olden  times,  and  orchards  tempest  bent. 

And  rocks  as  changeless  as  New-England  creeds, 
While  here  and  there  the  roaring  bridges  pass 

Where  arms  and  flngers  of  the  sea  in  weeds 
Are  wreathed.    Beyond,  a  sail-flecked  sea  of  glssB, 
The  Sound  is  seen  across  a  wide  morase ; 

Thus,  borne  along  by  Life's  impetuous  steeds, 
We  have  at  times  a  glimpae  of  that  fer  sea 
Where  sphrita  ever  float  on  wlnga  of  Purity. 

znn. 
THE  STATE  FAIR. 

Succesaive  states  of  chaoa  passed  away. 

And  many  living  systema  came  and  went, 
Before  the  fruits  and  flowers  that  here,  to-dij, 
Beneath  the  tents  are  heiq>ed  in  rich  array. 
Were  bom ;  and  many  oenturiea  were  apeai 
In  rude  attempt  and  vain  experiment. 
Before  the  bright  machines,  hi  this  display. 

Were  so  perfected ;  and  a  mighty  tide 
Of  human  life  must  dowly  come  and  go- 
Like  this  of  fifty  thousand  soula  that  fiow 
In  crowded  currents  through  the  portala  wida 
Of  haU  and  tent,  and  fill  the  field  beside— 
Like  these  must  act  a  part  and  pasa  away. 
Before  the  workl  will  see  the  Perfect  Day. 

zix. 
FROSTS.    1. 

Last  Winter  joyed  to  feel  the  warmth  and  light 
Of  new-born  Love ;  the  gay  and  girlish  Sprinf 

Discovered,  caught  and  kissed  the  smiling  sprite, 
And  Summer  fenned  him  with  her  golden  wii^ 
And  Autumn  brought  his  fhiits,  an  offering 

To  please  the  child ;  when  suddenly  a  hush 
Fell  on  his  bounding  Joy— a  silent  sorrow 

Paled  his  bright  lip,  and  on  his  cheek  a  flush 

Glowed  like  the  frtnrty  autumn's  fever-blush. 
His  fate  will  be  decided  on  the  morrow — 
So  laugh,  to-day,  poor  Soul,  no  trouble  borrofW  ; 

And  if  he  dies,  thy  lingering  hope  to  crush. 
Go,  weep,  all  winter  long,  upon  his  grave. 
While  snow  and  wind  around  thee  madly  ra?«. 

XX. 

FROSTS.    2. 

Yes,  laugh  t— it  is  a  fhlr  October  day. 
And  promises  another  moonlit  night 

Thy  love  has  seen  its  glory  fede  away 

From  rainbow  beauty  into  colors  gray. 
Yet  wondering  to  flnd  itself  so  bright 
And  beautiftil,  while  blight  succeeded  blight. 

Yes,  laugh,  laugh,  laugh  I— another  ttoti  will  kffl 
The  last  live  leaves  of  purple,  red  and  gold. 

And  then  will  come  November,  dull  and  chill. 

With  leaden  skies,  and  north  winda  keen  and  durfl 
And  through  thy  heart  will  strike  the  bitter  ooU 
But  now— it  is  a  pleasant  day ;  behold, 

The  Sun  la  writing  Summer's  epitaph. 

And  thy  own  love**— ao  langb,  laagli,  lang^ ! 

H.  W. 
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UNITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  KACE. 

AN    EXAMHTATION    of   anthropological    systems    of    LINNiEUS,    VIRET, 

AND  OTHERS. 

This  is  recently  come  to  be  a  leading '  the  artistic  execution,  so  with  the  scientific 
subject  of  philosophical  discussion.  It  had  conception.  Accordingly,  we  find  the 
l<»ig  indeed  been  observed  that  humanity   Greeks  had,  alone  of  all  antiquity,  attained 


is  the  proper  study  of  man.  It  might  have 
been  added,  that  it  has  been  effectually  the 
criterion  of  every  other.  Yet,  with  all  this 
implicit  efficacy  and  inculcated  importance, 
the  human  mind  would  seem  to  have  ex- 
hausted the  entire  circle  of  speculation,  be- 
fore directing  its  investigation  to  that  hu- 


to  both  achievements  in  the  subject  of  man. 
But  it  was  still  man  in  his  indiWduality, 
phjTsical  or  moral,  or  at  most  in  the  politick 
combination  called  a  State.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable, then,  and  above  all  not  irregular, 
that  the  human  mind  should  have  compassed 
only  some  twenty  centuries  later  the  enor- 


manity  itself,  which  is  at  once  the  agent  and ,  mously   higher  complication  of  collective 

m\  \    *  1  i»        11  •  fT^I  *•  1  'l  *x  l^Y  *il  *  li»  A 


the  object  of  all  science.  The  omission  has 
been  lamented  or  satirized  as  a  perversity. 
That,  however,  it  was  really  natural  and 
necessary,  and  even  rational,  it  will  be  emi- 
nently to  the  purpose  of  the  present  essay 
to  premise. 

A  curious,  and  no  doubt  the  true  explana 


humanity,  whether  in  the  simpler  form  of  a 
single  species,  or  as  a  system  of  races. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  iact  is  evident  that 
the  scientific  study  of  humanity,  from  being 
for  a  century  back  the  theme  of  a  few  spec- 
ulative philosophers,  is  become  at  last  a 
topic  of  general  and  even  popular  interest. 


tion  has  been  suggested  in  an  article  which  It  has  been  remarked  as  a  peculiarity  of  the 
we  have  been  lately  looking  through  in  one !  late  European  revolutions,  that  they  were 
of  the  Reviews.  It  occurred  in  a  too  par- 1  propagated  by  divisions  of  race.  Such  a 
tial  notice  of  the  poor  and  preposterous '  feature  is  in  ^t  an  evidence  that  this  great 
compilation  just  manufactured  by  Dr. ;  idea  of  the  age  is  at  work  not  merely  in  the 
Hawkes  from  the  so  much  mystified  and  scientific,  but  even  in  the  practical  and  po- 
mutilated  "  Monuments  of  Egypt."  The  htical  world.  The  very  destination  of  the 
Teviewer  is  accounting  for  the  phenomenon,  I  movement  implies  the  concurrence  of  both 
(which  his  author  can  but  echo,)  that  operations ;  the  principle  which  is  to  be  the 
among  the  relics  of  painting  and  sculpture '  organizer  of  future  societies  must  be.prepar- 
daily  disinterred  from  the  ruins  of  the  pri-  atively  the  disturber  or  destroyer  of  the 
meval  cities  as  well  of  Asia  as  E^pt,  the  present.  But  the  agitation  in  either  sphere 
specimens  of  vegetable  and  the  lower  ani- !  is  mainly  confined  to  the  people  of  Europe. 
inal  figures  are  numerous,  always  accurately  j  Though  there  does  not  perhaps  exist  a  com- 
and  often  elegantly  executed,  while  the '  munity  whose  interest  is  so  vital  as  our  own 
human  figure  scarce  occurs  at  all,  at  least  in  the  scientific  settlement  of  the  distinction 
in  full  representation,  and  then  in  a  state  |  of  races,  yet  we  are  obliged  and  ashamed 
of  extremely  disproportionate  imperfection.  |  to  own  that  the  principles  of  this  grand 
The  cause  assigned  is  the  greater  complex-  question  seem  little  canvassed  and  lesa 
ity  of  the  latter  subject.  Man,  in  fact,  is  the  comprehended  by  either  our  reading  or 
topmost  term  on  the  scale  of  organized  life ; !  writing  public.  Witness  the  ^  sensation,*^ 
and  the  difficulty  of  representing  any  object  which  is  reported  to  have  been  produced^ 
whatever  is  uniformly  in  a  direct  ratio  to  |  on  occasion  of  the  late  scientifio  Ooih 
the  degree  of  its  complication.    But  as  with  j  ventioQ  at  CSharleBton,  in  an  aaaemUage  at 
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even  our  philosophers,  by  the  intimation  of 
Professor  Agassiz  that  he  believed  in  a  plu- 
rality of  species.  Not  that  there  is  not  here 
too  a  lively  and  growing  curiosity  upon  the 
subject.  But  it  is,  as  yet,  we  fear,  of  a  sort 
no  more  elevated  or  serious,  than  that  in- 
flamed, for  example,  by  the  so-called  musical 
triumphs  or  the  advent  of  Jenny  Lind. 
The  English  newspapers  keep  puffing  the 
one,  the  English  Keviews  still  discussing 
the  other.  It  is  therefore  fashionable  to 
talk  of  either,  according  to  the  company. 
But  from  talking  on  a  substantial  subject 
people  are  often  brought  to  thinking,  if 
they  be  furnished  the  means  of  connect- 
ing  and  comprehending  the  Bcrape  of 
knowledge  picked  up  from  the  usually  frag- 
mentary and  incompetent  sources  sdluded 
to.  To  supply  the  American  public  with 
some  materials  of  this  description  on  this 
interesting  theme,  is  the  aim  of  the  follow- 
ing pages.  We  shall  attempt  to  present  a 
complete,  though  necessarily  summary  sui^ 
vey  of  the  entire  ground,  not  only  in  its 
present  condition,  but  in  the  principal  stages 
of  the  progressive  exploration.  To  combine 
the  interest  of  narrative  with  the  instructive- 
ness  of  dissertation,  our  sketch  will  take  the 
form  of  a  succinct  and  serial  analysis, — 
characterizing,  of  course,  more  fully  the  great 
cardinal  theories,  whether  as  they  super- 
seded one  another  or  still  subsist  in  com- 
petition, and  interspersing  slighter  notices  of 
such  of  their  respective  followers  as  have 
contributed  any  secondary  modifications. 
The  result  should  thus  embrace,  in  concise 
and  consecutive  outline,  at  once  the  bibliogra- 
phy, the  history,  and  the  science  of  Anthro- 
pology, as  far  as  the  investigation  has  hitherto 
proceeded.  It  mhU  depend  upon  the  resid- 
ual space  whether  the  writer's  own  views 
upon  the  question,  in  either  its  actual  or 
ultimate  merits,  will  be  considered  worth 
subjoining. 

The  earliest  essay  on  the  subject  appeared, 
we  think,  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  was  published  in  the 
Journal  des  Savants,  a  celebrated  French 
periodical,  and  the  progenitor  or  pioneer  of 
this  modem  species  of  literature.  The  pub- 
lication was  anonymous,  as  usual  in  those 
days  of  more  solid  writers  and  select  readers, 
when  the  merits  of  the  contribution  were  a 
better  passport  to  perusal  than  the  popular 
notoriety  or  professional  title  of  the  author. 
But  unfortunately  the  name  has  in  this  case 


remained  unknown ;  for  want,  no  doubt,  of 
one  of  those  convenient  newspaper  friends 
who,  now-a-days,  are  found  to  pry  into  the 
blushing  privacy  of  every  scribbler,  lest  his 
identity  should  be  lost  to  the  history  of 
genius.  The  real  loss  of  the  name  in  ques- 
tion is  only  retrieved  by  the  intimation,  pre- 
fixed to  the  article,  that  it  was  by  a  celebrated 
traveller.  And  this  pursuit  is  in  fsuit  dis- 
closed in  the  point  of  view  of  the  production, 
which  is  itself  sufficiently  characterized  in 
the  title.  This  ran :  A  new  division  of  the 
earth,  according  to  the  different  species  or 
races  of  men  who  inhabit  it.  Here  we  per- 
ceive Uie  purview  was  g^)graphical  rather 
than  anthropological.  The  division  of  the 
earth  was  the  professed  object,  the  diversity 
of  races  the  instrument  The  reverse,  how- 
ever, was  the  real  import  of  the  new-bom 
idea.  The  tendency  was  to  a  dassification 
of  the  varieties  of  mankind.  But  the  earth 
was  made,  as  usual  in  the  in^cy  of  all  the 
physical  sciences,  the  concrete  and  clumsy 
unit  of  the  distribution.  This  however  was 
a  necessary  step  towards  the  degree  of 
abstractive  power  capable  of  conceiving  an 
intrinsic  and  independent  type. 

The  tjrpe  was  soon  after  announced  by 
Linnceus,  who  first  placed  the  human  or- 
ganization at  the  head  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, as  the  most  complex,  and  thus  the 
criterion,  of  the  whole  series.  On  the  vari- 
eties of  the  type  itself  of  man  (with  which 
alone  we  are  here  concerned)  the  views  of  this 
great  classifier  were  naturally  still  crude  and 
fluctuating;  his  system  received  frequent 
modifications  at  his  own  hands,  and  is  long 
entirely  rejected  by  the  learned.  It  is  requi- 
site, however,  to  our  historical  purpose  to 
present  at  least  the  skeleton.  It  will  also 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  such  as  can  profit  no 
deeper  from  its  uncouthness.  Taking  it  as 
left  in  the  last  lifetime  edition  of  bis  works, 
the  classification  of  Linnaeus  di\ides  the  or- 
der mun  into  two  species,  namely,  the  ration- 
al man  (homo  sapiens)  and  the  Troglodyte. 
The  former  species  comprises  six  varieties : 
the  Wild  man,  (homo  ferus,)  the  American, 
the  European,  the  Asiatic,  ihe  African,  the 
Monstrous.  The  second  species,  or  Troglo- 
dyte, consists  of  what  the  author  terms  Ho- 
mo noctumus.  Homo  sylvestris,  and  other 
varieties  which  we  need  not  pursue,  as  by 
these  Linnaeus  seems  to  have  meant  the 
Chimpans^,  Ourang-outang,  and  adjacent 
species  of  the  ape  tribe,  which  are  all  now 
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excluded  by  the  foremost  naturalists  from 
the  genus  Man.  To  this  arrangement,  all 
rude  as  it  manifestly  is,  the  author  added 
little  beyond  a  description  of  the  series, — a 
description,  too,  quite  memorable  in  regard 
to  the  Troglodyte  species.  He  did  not  dis- 
cuss the  reason,  the  theory  of  the  diversity. 
As  we  have  said,  he  supplied  the  classifica- 
tion with  its  legitimate  type;  this  is  the 
creditable  contribution  of  Linnaeus  to  the 
science  of  man.  The  principle^  belonging 
a^  it  does  to  a  deeper  analysis,  had  in  con- 
sequence to  wait  a  later  or  riper  inquirer. 

This  inquirer  presently  arose  in  the  illus- 
trious Buffon^  the  first  great  systematizer  of 
natural  science  since  Aristotle.  The  system 
of  Buffon  reposed  upon  a  universal  grada- 
tion of  species  throughout  all  organic  life, 
and  of  which  man  was  but  a  single,  though 
the  supreme  term,  the  scientific  type.  His 
principle  or  explanation  of  the  diversity  was 
still  no  better  than  to  refer  it  to  the  direct 
creation  of  nature.  As  we  shall  have  to 
draw  a  critical  inference  from  one  or  both  of 
these  propositions,  it  will  be  proper  to  verify 
their  accuracy  in  the  author's  own  elegant 
expression.  We  translate  from  the  first 
and  the  fundamental  chapter  of  his  Complete 
Works : — 

"  The  primary  truth  which  results  from  a  serious 
investigatioD  of  nature  is  a  truth  perhaps  humill- 
atiDg  to  man :  it  is,  that  he  must  be  ranked  in  the 
general  category  of  animab>,  to  whom  he  bears  a 
resemblance  in  all  that  is  material  in  his  composi- 
tion ;  and  even  their  instinct  will  appear  to  him 
perhaps  more  sure  than  his  reason,  and  their  indus- 
try more  admirable  than  his  aits.  Surveying  in 
the  next  place,  successively  and  in  order,  the  dif- 
ftsrent  objects  which  enter  mto  the  constitution  of 
the  universe,  and  placing  his  own  species  at  the 
head  of  all  created  beuigs,  he  will  see  with  as- 
tonishment that  we  may  descend,  by  degrees  al- 
most ituentible^  from  the  most  perfect  of  living 
ereatnres  to  the  most  shapeless  mass  of  matter, 
Irom  the  mott  highly  organized  of  animds  to  the 
most  inert  of  minerals.  He  will  recognize  that 
these  shades  of  diversity  are  the  great  production 
of  nature.  Ho  wi  1  find  them  pervaae  not  only 
the  magnitudes  and  forms,  but  also  the  movements, 
the  reproductions,  the  successions  of  every  species." 

Here  then  we  are  distinctly  told,  and  not 
merely  of  the  organic  but  the  entire  uni- 
verse, that  it  is  composed  of  a  gradation 
almost  insensible  of  species,  and  that  these 
diversities  are  directly  and  primordially  the 
**work  of  nature.^'  Yet  it  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  mental  progress  which  we 
endeayor  to  signalize  that  the  author  gives  a 


contrary  account  of  the  internal  varieties  of 
the  human  species.  For  these  are  held  by 
Buffon  to  be  accidental  and  superinduced. 
It  is  true,  he  does  not  admit  them  expressly 
as  entering  into  his  series  of  specific  degrees. 
But  do  they  not  abundantly  come  within 
his  description  of  "  almost  insensible  "  ?  It 
would  be  absurd,  in  fact,  to  call  the  differ- 
ence between  a  fully  developed  European 
and  the  ourang-outang  a  scarcely  perceptible 
shade.  The  gradation  would  even  be  broadly 
discernible  still  after  interposing  the  Hotr 
tentot  of  South  Africa,  the  Botecudo  of  Bra- 
zil, and  the  Cannibal  of  Polynesia.  Nay, 
the  distance  thus  divided  would  leave  a 
demarkation  on  either  side  not  less  distinct 
than  those  presented  between  several  of  his 
acknowledged  species,  for  example,  between 
the  fox,  the  dog  of  certain  varieties,  and  the 
wolf.  Buffon,  then,  in  admitting  expressly 
an  original  gradation  among  such  as  the 
latter  animals,  must  have  recognized  it  im- 
pliedly in  the  like  diversities  of  mankind. 
He  was  probably  forced  into  the  ostensible 
evasion  or  inconsistency  by  the  Biblical 
prejudice,  which  was  strong  in  those  days  in 
his  country,  and  suspicious  of  his  pursuits. 

But  it  is  instructively  illustrative  of  the 
providential  order  of  nature  to  note,  that  this 
absurd  prejudice  and  logical  inconsistency 
should  be  the  unconscious  occasion  of  forc- 
ing him  into  the  true  direction,  if  not  quite 
the  path,  of  progression  in  the  science  of 
man.  For  such  was  the  efieot  of  diverting 
him  from  the  negative  or  nugatory  theory 
of  the  primordial  creation  of  species,  to  de- 
vise a  special  and  spontaneous  explanation 
of  the  gradations  within  the  human  family. 
This  will  be  exemplified  in  the  sequeL 
Meanwhile  it  is  no  less  characteristic  of  the 
zigzag  march  of  the  speculative  faculty,  that 
this  special  theory  of  Buffon  was  a  sort  of 
compound  of  its  two  predecessors.  With 
Linnaeus,  he  held  the  human  species  not 
only  to  form  the  organic  type  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  but  also  to  contain  within  itself  a 
number  of  varieties.  And  to  account  for 
these  diversities  he  had  recourse,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  a  distribution  of  the  earth  not  im- 
like  the  division  which  was  the  main  object 
of  our  periodical  anthropologist.  Buffon,  it 
is  well  known,  referred  the  physiological  di- 
versity of  mankind  to  climate,  including,  no 
doubt,  in  the  term,  as  did  the  ancients  whom 
he  often  followed,  the  generally  relative  ad-> 
juncta  of  soil,  water,  and  vegetable  prodmch 
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tions.  To  prove  this  agency,  lie  laid  off  the 
inLttbited  po\»  into  parallob  of  Uthnde,  and 
endeavored  to  show  a  constant  coftfomiity 
between  the  people  and  tlie  parallel.  The 
idea  was  new  and  grand,  and  the  writer  ao 
leM  freah  and  fascinating.  Througli  the 
Buperfitial  plausibility  of  the  one,  and  the 
majestic  eloquence  of  the  other, — aided  al»o, 
no  doubt,  by  the  contemporary  application 
of  it  to  morals  and  to  politics  by  Chardin 
and  MonWsquieu, — the  theory  took  captive 
the  general  assent  of  entire  Enrope,  and 
dazxied  even  the  learned  for  a  tnomont. 
But  a  few  philoaophera  were  not  long  in 
detecting  its  weak  points ;  and,  having  co!- 
tecUMl  their  faculties  and  facta,  commenced 
a  fatal  attack.  They  had  no  difficulty  in 
ehowing  that  the  allcgedcooforniity,  whether 
m  color  or  configuration,  of  the  several  vari' 
eties  ofthe  human  apedea  to  their  geograph- 
ioal  positions  was  not  only  frequently  iuMr- 
ruptad,  but  often  completely  intcrverted. 
They  pointed  out  instanoea,  or  at  least  ap- 
proximations, of  the  type  assigned  to  tbe 
tropira,  as  occurring  aa  well  in  the  temper- 
ate and  even  the  polar  zones.  They  re- 
ferred especially  to  the  American  continent, 
«xtonding  through  almost  every  climate,  and 
aihibiting  in  its  inliabitauta  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other,  and  amid  considerable 
gradations  of  barbarinm,  the  same  type  and 
oven  tint;  the  only  dilFerence,  if  any,  being 
that  the  most  northern  tribes  of  all  prcaented 
a  darker  shade  of  color  and  a  more  negro- 
ish  tendency  of  feature  than  tiie  inhabitants 
of  Quito  under  the  line.  Yet  so  difficult  is 
the  subversion  of  an  error  once  popularized, 
that  the  climalory  theory  retains,  as  w< 
shall  after  see,  some  adherents  among  natu- 
ralists of  n  secondaiy  class  to  this  day.  but 
the  single  unity  of  the  sun's  influence,  which 
«uit*<d  tie  infancy  of  anthropology,  as  the 
analogous  notion  of  a  siiecial  provident 
does  the  infancy  of  morals  and  theoic^,  hi 
been  long  disowned,  at  least  in  its  exclusive 
pretensions,  by  the  Bcientific  progress  of  the 
subject. 

It  was  remarked,  however,  as  having 
proved  conducive  to  this  progress  in  the  fltsl 
uMtance,  by  departing  from  the  general  idea 
of  the  primordial  production  of  species,  and 
referring  the  difierences  among  mankind 
alone  to  the  operation  of  accidental  and  de- 
rivative causes.  The  psycliojogical  procedure 
^  was  lliii.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  undeniably  is, 
that  the  differencea  of  tJie  Utter  cIass  are  no 


lees  marked,  at  least  between  the  extreniea, 
than  those  which  were  held  to  constitute  t!i« 
ipeciBc  types  of  the  rest  of  the  creation, 
considered  in  a  eerlain  order  ;  if  this  pariljr 
of  divergence,  we  soy,  wa*  nec^3«arily  *]- 
mitted,  and  the  foot  was  explained  in  uua 
by  the  influence  of  climate,  it  was  natural  la 
ask  why  the  same  agency  should  not  a]>iil| 
to  the  whole  series.  But  before  pruceeduig 
to  the  application  it  was  requimti-  to  tmpx 
the  particular  order  or  series  upon  which  il 
was  essentially  hinged.  Ttua  was  llie  taak 
allotted  to  the  next  of  the  great  DatunliUi, 
and  consisted,  like  tltat  wiiicli  made,  w« 
have  seen,  the  grealnesa  of  all  the  ulhrn,  ia 
advancing  the  human  tnlellecl  by  weruly  % 
single  remove  to  each,  and  this  not  in  a  di- 
rect but  in  a  ^gz%  progre8Bioa,nidpil  taste 
over  by  the  successive  roactions  of  oppuaila 
extremes  of  error. 

The  step  in  question  was  snpplicd  by  ona 
of  the  most  curious  and  keea^rrd  w  dM 
speculative  tribe.  Bonnet,  tlie  tiMwna» 
naturalist,  first  proposed  a  gade  of  the  vkoh 
natural  gradation,  of  which  Linnmio  tw 
suggested  the  type,  and  BuffoD  propoBnlBd 
a  theory.  The  sketch  was  accordindy 
named,  'The  Idea  of  a  SeaU  of  N^atuni  &■ 
irtfft.  The  execution  betrayed  the  WhI 
imperfections  of  a  first  essav.  The  amagt" 
ment  of  subordinate  detMu  was  freqammj 
erroneous  or  fanciful.  The  graduatlua  of 
the  principal  orders  has,  however,  beun  witb 
few  exceptions  retained,  and  we  llierrfm 
recite  the  successive  designations,  thrj 
are :  Man,  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fisliui.  Sec 
pents.  Shell-fish,  Insecls,  Plants,  Stuacs. 
Under  the  order  Man,  this  author  Mtnag^ 
the  ouratig-outang  and  ape  ;  a  speciinea  of 
affiliation  which  will  probably  talktr  oai 
readers  us  to  the  general  defectiveness  iai- 
puted  to  the  system.  At  the  same  time,  ii 
was  sufficiently  perfect  for  its  historical  part  b 
the  development  of  the  science.  It  pnsenS 
a  universal,  if  not  quite  exact.  concat>:A«u>A 
of  the  physical  world ;  in  which  the  senai 
orders  of  beings  were  shown  to  gli4*  ^ 
one  another  successively,  with  scarce  a  wid« 
difference  between  the  two  conncctitif  Hlb 
than  divides  any  adjacent  terms  thronglMl 
the  fiimily  series.  To  gratify  the  jod^Mol 
or  curiosity  of  ihe  reader,  we  add  lhi»«»- 
tenninous  or  transition  species  betweM  Ik* 
several  orders.  Thejare:  betwe«n  lh»  W 
and  second,  the  ape  and  the  Jtying  tqmard; 
betwe^i  the  second  and  ihird,  tlM  tHiiA 
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and  the  water-fowl ;  between  the  third  and 
fourth,  the  flying-fish  and  the  creeping-fish  ; 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  water-snaJce 
and  the  slug  ;  between  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
the  snaU  and  the  tape-worm  ;  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh,  the  maggot  and  the  hut- 
terfiy  ;  between  tiie  seventh  and  eighth,  the 
sensitive-plant  and  the  lichens;  between 
the  eighth,  in  fine,  and  ninth  order,  the 
slate  and  the  crystal.  Now  between  the 
two  species  composing  each  of  these  pairs, 
the  relation,  it  will  be  seen,  is  obvious  and 
intimate.  For  example,  the  flying  squirrel, 
while  in  virtue  of  its  general  structure  it 
passes  into  the  four-footed  order  of  animals, 
yet  holds  still  to  the  ape  species  by  its  loco- 
motion on  the  hind  legs ;  and  the  ape,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  holding,  as  one  may 
say,  by  its  hands  to  the  division  of  man,  yet 
droops  in  the  lower  varieties  from  a  q uadru- 
mane  into  a  quadru-/>e(/e.  Again :  tne  fly- 
ing-fish belongs,  by  its  manner  of  progres- 
sion, to  the  order  of  birds,  which  it  therefore 
properly  terminates  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  introduces  quite  as  properly  the  genus  of 
fishes,  to  which  it  also  appertains  by  its  fig- 
ure and  organization.  And  so  of  the  sev- 
eral others.  In  fact,  the  sole  difference  be- 
tween these  transitive  cases  and  the  regular 
steps  of  the  series  seems  this:  that  the 
former  are  the  periodic  points  at  which  the 
oscillatory  predominance  between  organ  and 
function,  which  constitutes  the  whole  grada- 
tion, alternates  from  the  one  into  the  other 
criterion  in  traversing  the  exterior  media  of 
water,  earth,  or  «ur.  Here,  then,  was  pre- 
cisely the  preparation  requisite  for  extending 
Buftbn's  theory  of  climate,  cfec,  from  the  di- 
versities of  the  human  species  along  the  en- 
tire scale  of  beings.  And  the  man  to  seize 
the  opportunity  soon  presented  himself  of 
course. 

This  man  was  at  once  the  most  sohd  and 
original  thinker  of  his  age ;  the  contempo- 
rary, the  countryman,  and  the  rival  of  the 
great  Cuvier.  More  accomplished  than 
Bonnet  in  the  principles  of  natural  science, 
not  only  through  the  intermediate  advance 
of  the  subject,  but  also  through  a  larger  en- 
dowment of  analytic  power,  he  was  more- 
over, in  pursuing  and  in  publishing  his  re- 
searches, less  courtly  and  compromising  than 
Buffon.  He  was,  in  short,  what  a  philoso- 
pher should  always  be, — a  man  of  confi- 
dence in  himself,  in  truth,  in  God,  and  in 
nothing  else. 


Contemplating  the  two  premises,  then, — 
namely,  the  continuous  series  of  Bonnet  and 
the  climatic  theory  appUed  by  Buffon  to  the 
varieties  of  the  human  section, — Lamarck 
must  at  once  have  seen,  that  to  generahze 
this  modifying  cause,  he  must  lengthen 
enormously  the  time,  and  determine  explicit- 
ly the  manner,  of  its  diversifying  operation. 
The  hmited  variations  of  the  human  spe- 
cies m^y  have  been  produced  within  the  tew 
thousand  years  of  the  vulgar  chronology. 
But  the  widest  divergence  from  man  to  man, 
or  even  from  man  to  monkey,  is  inconsider- 
able when  compared  with  that,  for  instance, 
from  man  to  bird  or  man  to  tree.  Either 
then  the  times  must  be  proportional,  or  the 
causes  must  be  different  But  the  hypothe- 
sis, the  theory  was  that  the  cause  has  been 
the  same.  And  with  respect  to  time,  it 
was  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
established  notion  of  it  had  been  formed  on 
the  supposed  duration  of  the  human  species. 
But  why  may  not  the  monkey  have  inhab- 
ited the  earth  for  ages  before  man  ?  Why  not 
the  bird  before  the  monkey  ?  Why  not  the 
tree  anterior  to  the  bird,  and  so  backwards  ? 
Instead  of  being  the  origin  of  the  chain,  why 
may  not  man  have  been  the  latest  link,  and 
his  diversities  be  transition  steps  to  ulterior 
forms  of  being  ?  There  was  not  one  reason 
against  the  supposition.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  sanctioned  by  reason,  and  even  by 
revelation.  The  Bible  itself  recorded  the 
anteriority  and  order  indicated,  in  its  account 
of  the  six  days'  creation ;  and  these  days 
have  been  found  of  late,  by  theologians,  so 
elastic  as  to  be  expansible  to  any  requisite 
amplitude  of  epoch.  The  notion  too  of  the 
continued  transformation  of  man  might  well 
be  argued  as  ha\ing  been  "  typified  "  in  the 
doctrine  of  his  regeneration.  However,  upon 
this  assumption,  the  infinite  series  of  beings 
would  find  itself  extended  backwards  over  a 
commensurate  infinity  of  time,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  climatic  agency  be  opened  a  range 
of  explanation,  only  short  of  the  creation  of 
mere  matter. 

At  any  previous  period,  perhaps,  a  con- 
ception of  this  awful  grandeur  would  have 
stamped  the  originator  as  a  metaphysical 
enthusiast.  But  fortunately  the  age  in 
question  was  supplied  with  a  singular  means 
of  making  the  opinion  sufficiently  serious  to 
stigmatize  Lamarck  with  the  appellative  of 
Atheist.  It  was  the  moment  of  the  wond**r- 
ful  revelations  of  geology.     Cuvier,  by  his 
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magnificent  cUscoveries  in  animal  and  vege- 
table paleontology,  was  establishing  induc- 
tively the  doctrine  of  Lamarck,  which  he 
had  the  pride,  and  perhaps  the  policy,  to 
combat  notwithstanding.  In  short,  the  va- 
rious organic  remains,  so  far  as  then  or  since 
brought  to  light,  were  found  to  subceed 
each  other  cumulatively  through  the  several 
strata,  in  an  order  substantially  conformable 
to  the  assigned  classification.  No  trace  of 
man  or  even  the  monkey  appeared  before 
reaching  the  present  surifa^  of  the  earth. 
Here  was  a  triumphant  proof  at  least  of  the 
successive  origin  of  the  diflferent  forms  called 
species.  But  did  it  also  prove  the  identity, 
and  above  all  the  spontaneity,  that  is  to  say, 
the  self-operating  character  of  the  cause? 
The  sagacity  of  Lamarck  could  not  fail  to 
discern  that  there  was  something  to  be  here 
supplied,  and  that  it  was  to  be  sought  in  a 
deeper  rationale  of  the  series  than  the  super- 
ficial conditions  of  form  and  habit  which 
were  sufficient  for  the  sketch  of  the  Swiss 
naturaUst.  The  result  was  the  exposition  of 
the  great  law  of  organic  development,  which 
has  been  plagiarized  with  such  startling 
eflfect  in  the  Vestiges  of  Creation,  and  re- 
mained undetected  till  the  other  day  by 
British  criticism,  not  to  say  our  own.  As 
this  is  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
theory  of  Lamarck,  and  is  long  received  as 
the  grand  basis  of  natural  history  wherever 
the  subject  is  studied  philosophically,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  present  it  in  direct  and  more 
detailed  analysis. 

The  object  was  to  unite  into  one  and  the 
same  system  the  entire  series  of  organic  ex- 
istences. Commencing  at  the  head  with 
man,  and  passing  down  from  the  vertebrate 
to  the  invertebrate  animals,  and  from  ani- 
mals in  general  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
Lamarck  was  able  to  trace  certain  funda- 
mental lines  of  resemblance  along  the  en- 
tire gradation,  though  in  diminishing  de- 
grees. The  principal  were,  among  the 
animals,  the  various  systems  essential  to 
life,  such  as  the  ner\'ous  system,  the  respi- 
ratory system,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Among  vegetables,  it  was  the  sev- 
eral parts  essential  to  reproduction^  and  by 
wliich  this  order  passed  upwards  into  the 
animal. 

If,  taking  together  the  organs  of  intelli- 
gence, respiration,  and  circulation  as  they 
are  found  in  the  type  species  man,  we  de- 
scend along  the  series  step  by  step  to  the 


lowest  animals,  the  essential  portions  of 
these  several  sptems  are  observed  to  un- 
dergo a  progressive  decomposition  and  sim- 
ptification.  Thus  the  nerves  form  in  ani- 
mals of  the  highest  order  an  extremely 
sensitive  and  voluminous  centre  in  the  brain. 
Then,  in  proportion  as  we  descend  to  ani- 
mals of  the  lower  grades,  the  volume  and 
convolutions  of  the  brain  are  modified  and 
diminished,  and  its  hemispheres  utterly  dis- 
appear. Proceeding  onward,  the  spinal  ma^ 
row  undergoes  a  series  of  similar  changes, 
until  at  last  it  completely  vanishes  in  the 
molluscs,  Crustacea,  and  the  rest  In  the 
organs  of  respiration  the  same  progression 
is  no  less  striking.  The  higher  classes  of 
animals  breathe  by  lungs,  but  this  contri- 
vance ceases  in  the  reptile  species.  Not, 
however,  that  the  cessation  y&  abrupt ;  there 
are  no  sudden  breaks  in  the  workmanship 
of  nature,  and  the  theory  that  admitted 
such  would  be  certainly  defective.  In  fiict, 
the  lung  is  found  in  several  varieties  of  rep- 
tile to  be  gradually  attenuated  into  the 
lowest  degree  of  organic  simphcity,  and 
then  in  others  it  is  absent  entirely  in  youth, 
when  it  is  substituted  by  gills.  This  new 
organ  is  thenceforth  found  to  be  the  breathing 
apparatus  of  the  succeeding  classes,  until  in 
turn  it  is  similarly  supplanted  by  the  still 
simpler  contrivance  of  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe. Here,  it  is  worth  remarking,  we  see 
the  transmutation  of  organ  evolve  itself  be- 
tween two  periods  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
individual  animal ;  just  as  the  transition 
above  noted,  between  the  several  generic 
ordere,  is  operated  between  two  a<*pects — 
the  formal  and  locomotive — in  the  organi- 
zation of  an  individual  species.  Another 
instance  is  the  presence  of  a  separate  inter- 
maxillary bone  in  the  human  foetus,  the 
subsequent  disappearance  or  consolidation 
of  which  is  held  to  constitute  the  princi])al 
anatomical  distinction  between  man  and  the 
ape.  The  circulation  of  the  blood,  we  find, 
presents  the  same  transition,  its  apparatus 
undergoes  the  same  progressive  siuij)lifica- 
tion,  and  exhibits  in  the  process  an  invariable 
correlation  with,  and  thus  a  cumulative  proof 
of,  the  continuous  transformation  evinced  by 
the  two  preceding  systems. 

The  order  is  quite  analogous  in  the  veg- 
etable world.  By  comparing  the  organs  of 
fructification,  we  trace  a  diminishing  com- 
plexity, whether  of  shape  or  combination, 
from    species  to  species    throughout    the 
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series.  Not  only  this,  but  the  more  funda- 
mental of  both  the  generative  and  vital 
organs  are  found  to  underlie,  so  to  say,  and 
imify  these  two  great  orders  themselves. 
For  example,  the  tracheal  rings,  the  last 
respiratory  organ  in  animals,  remain  in  un- 
folded^ unformed  simplicity  in  the  leaves  of 
the  tree.  In  short,  the  animal  (as  the  an- 
cients even  felt  by  a  sort  of  instinct)  is  the 
plant  inverted ;  that  is  to  say,  turned  inside 
out,  or  rather  outside  in,  K>r  the  latter  is 
the  true  order  of  the  metamorphosis.  The 
result  was  that  Lamarck,  by  this  grandest 
effort  of  human  analysis,  disclosed  the  fun- 
damental unity  of  ail  organic  being.  He 
gave  conclusiveness  to  the  inductive  evidence 
of  the  geological  series,  by  precluding  the 
supposition  of  accidental  coincidence,  and 
demonstrating  an  identity  of  causation. 
This  demonstration  indeed  depended  still 
upon  the  necessity  of  succession.  But  was 
not  this  evinced  by  the  universal  feet,  that 
the  organic  system  of  each  species  preaup- 
jpates  Uiat  of  all  the  preceding,  so  effectually 
as  to  be  itself  but  a  congeries  of  the  sim- 
pler forms  in  more  or  less  expanded  or  ru- 
dimentary proportions?  Thus  in  man,  at 
the  head  of  the  scale,  we  find  the  respira- 
tory apparatus  accumulate  the  several  or- 
gans of  trachea,  gills,  and  lungs  ;  the  latter 
of  course  predominating  as  proper  to  this 
species,  and  the  other  forms  retreating  into 
the  condition  of  mere  appendages.  In  the 
order  of  their  arrangement,  a  lively  fancy 
might  also  trace  the  introverted  course  above 
alluded  to,  of  the  plant  into  the  animal,  the 
fflottis  being  supposed  a  remnant  of  the 
leai  stage  of  the  lung.  So  the  same  su- 
preme species  combines  the  nervous  system, 
at  once  as  it  knots  itself  into  ganglia  in  the 
invertebrate  animals,  as  it  converges  into  the 
spinal  chord  in  the  inferior  vertebrates,  and 
as  it  centres  and  convolves  into  the  brain. 

Having  thus  established  the  universal 
unity  of  the  series  analytically,  Lamarck  re- 
versed the  principle  into  the  synthetic  order, 
being  that  which  nature  must  have  followed 
in  the  process  we  call  creation.  This  pro- 
cess he  then  exhibited  in  the  act,  as  it  were, 
of  operation.  He  showed  how  all  organic  ex- 
istences, from  mosses  up  to  man,  must  have 
resulted  from  the  progressive  evolution  of 
one  primordial  germ,  and  under  the  contin- 
uous modification  of  circumstances.  Under 
-the  word  circumstances  the  reader  will  re- 
oognize  the  climatic  theory.    It  has  only 


been  enlarged  to  meet  the  profounder  explo- 
ration of  the  phenomena,  and  here  includes 
(as  the  etymology  of  the  term  happily  de- 
notes) the  entire  ambient  medium  in  which 
the  organism  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  be- 
ing. Respecting  the  action  of  this  formative 
agency,  the  author  himself  explains  : — "  It  is 
not  the  organs,  that  is  to  say  the  nature  and 
form  of  the  parts  of  the  body  of  an  animal, 
which  give  occasion  to  its  particular  habits 
and  faculties ;  but  it  is  on  the  contrary  its 
habits,  its  mode  of  living,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  were  placed  the  individuab 
that  gave  it  birth, — it  is  these  which,  together 
with  the  element  of  timcj  have  constituted 
the  form  of  the  body,  the  number  and  state 
of  the  organs,  in  fine,  the  faculties  with 
which  the  animal  is  endued.''  Such  is  a 
slight  and  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  cel- 
ebrated system  of  Lamarck. 

The  doctrine  is  singular  and  somewhat 
shocking,  undoubtedly.  And  yet  the  scien- 
tific ampUtude  of  its  basis  remains  unshaken 
to  this  hour.  Vainly  did  Cuvier,  in  his  long 
controversy  with  the  author,  urge  the  objec- 
tion, so  often  echoed  since,  that  no  new 
species  are  found  in  the  present  day,  or 
have  appeared  within  the  human  era.  The 
answers  are  several  and  sufficient.  First,  and 
chiefly,  that  this  era,  or  rather  its  historical 
or  traditional  reach,  should  probably  reckon 
for  but  a  moment  in  the  eternal  years  of 
nature.  Secondly,  that  in  those  years  the 
production  of  new  species  is  pro\'ed  by  geo- 
logical experience  to  have  repeatedly  oc- 
curred, and  that  no  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  the  same  event  should  not  happen  again 
under  similar  conditions  of  causation  as  well 
as  time.  Thirdly,  that  the  determining 
cause  on  the  former  occasions  appearing  to 
have  been  those  great  catastrophes  which 
altered  of  a  sudden  the  general  state  of  the 
globe,  we  are  not  authorized  by  the  expe- 
rience alluded  to,  to  look  for  the  effect,  as 
the  caase  has  not  recurred,  within  the 
memory  of  history.  Fourthly,  that  the  fact 
itself  is,  after  all,  not  certain :  we  do  not 
know  what  is  now  passing  in  the  great 
laboratories  of  earth  and  ocean ;  we  do  not 
know  what  may  have  passed  within  the 
current  epoch,  even  on  the  dry  surface  of  the 
globe,  of  which  the  primeval  wildernesses 
have  remained  utterly  unpierced  by  the  eye 
of  observation  till  within  a  few  years.  But 
lastly,  the  objection  is  probably  untrue  in 
even  its  most  limited  terms ;  for  among  the 
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vegetables  and  animals  with  which  we  are 
best  and  longest  acquainted,  there  have  been 
produced  confessedly  a  multitude  of  vari- 
eties, and  between  a  variety  and  a  species 
no  distinction  of  principle  has  been  yet 
assigned  that  does  not  involve  the  fallacy  of 
a  vicious  circle,  and  thus  imply  the  neces- 
sity of  a  higher  premise.  We  do  not  ^ve 
these  aa  the  replies  of  Lamarck  himself, 
which  the  reader  will  find  much  better  worth 
consulting.  Still  they  suffice  to  draw  a  line 
of  circumvallation  around  the  theory  which 
it  does  not  appear  easy  to  enter.  And  as 
to  the  intrinsic  improbability,  let  the  reflect- 
ing only  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the 
illimitable  supply  of  time,  and  then  the  rate 
and  resources  of  divergence  in  a  principle 
supposed  to  propagate  itself  from  constantly 
progressive  centres  of  diversity.  Were  criti- 
cism the  object,  we  however  would  venture 
to  add,  that  Lamarck  seems  to  have  erred  in 
giving  too  exclusive  a  part  to  the  agency  of 
circumstances,  even  as  his  antagonists,  by  the 
contrary  excess,  incline  to  attribute  the  whole 
efficacy  to  organization.  The  truth  would 
probably,  as  usual,  be  found  in  the  middle, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  mutual  action  and  re- 
action of  organ  and  medium. 

But  our  business  is  not  strictly  with  the 
scientific  truth  of  this  famous  theory,  but 
rather  with  its  historical  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  anthropology.  In  this  respect  the 
foregoing  analysis  leaves  us  two  of  the  most 
cardinal  results.  The  one  is,  the  complete 
reduction  of  all  the  diversities  not  merely  of 
man,  but  of  animals  in  general,  and  even 
vegetables,  to  a  single  species.  The  other  Ls, 
that  the  strict  consistency  with  which  this 
startling  amalgamation  had  been  deduced, 
as  above  indicated,  from  the  principle  of 
cHmate  or  circumstances,  must  have  passed 
for  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  that  theory. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  next  advance 
must  recommence  at  the  head  of  the  scale, 
and  seek  to  determine  in  the  special  section 
of  man  a  more  deep  or  definite  principle 
both  of  classification  and  explanation.  The 
criterion^  being  of  a  nature  physically  posi- 
tive and  logically  pre^^ous,  would  of  course 
precede  the  consideration  of  the  cause,  and 
would  prove  sufficient  to  engross,  according 
to  a  preceding  observation,  the  lifetime  and 
labors  of  the  individual  discoverer. 

This  individual  was  in  the  present  in- 
stance the  Dutch  anatomist.  Camper,  and 
his  discovery,  the  celebrated  principle  of  the 


faeidl  angle.  The  acceaBion  of  this  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  scienoe  of  man  may 
be  noted  also  as  affording  a  strikiiig  example 
of  a  great  truth,  which  it  has  been  the  chief 
purpose,  in  tracing  thus  nicely  the  sequence 
of  these  several  systems,  to  illustrate ;  it  is, 
that  though  the  action  of  the  h\m[ian  mind 
be  free  or  be  fluctuating  in  each  individual, 
yet  its  main  movement  in  the  collective 
body — of  which  men  of  genius  are  the  nat- 
ural organs — ^is  always  necessarily  invariable, 
and  always  deviously  progressive.  Thus 
Camper  was  not  looking  for  a  prindple  of 
classification  in  quahty  either  of  anthropolo- 
gist or  general  philosopher.  Though  a 
somewhat  speculative  physiol^ist,  bis  pres- 
ent object  was  but  artistic  He  sought  to 
account  for  the  connection  of  our  idea  of 
human  beauty  with  certain  configurations  of 
the  head.  This  purpose  is  att^ted  by  the 
very  title  of  his  book,  which  announced,  as 
the  result  of  his  physiognomical  observations, 
"  A  New  Method  of  Delineating  all  sorts  of 
Heads  with  the  utmost  exactness."  Nor  was 
this  a  trick  of  the  more  recent  stamp  to 
inveigle  popular  attention.  But  whatever 
was  the  design  of  Camper,  the  real  efifect  of 
his  ingenious  discovery  was  to  furnish  the 
new  criterion  required  by  the  anthropologists. 
In  fact,  besides  the  observed  conformity 
between  the  grades  of  beauty  and  the  forms 
of  head,  the  author  also  showed  that  the 
degree  of  intelligence  ranged  exactly  in 
proportion  ;  and  this  not  only  in  the  human 
subject,  but  likewise  in  the  lower  animals. 
Here,  then,  was  a  scale  composed  of  three 
parallel  and  correlative  gradations,  mutually 
corrective  and  corroborative  of  each  other, 
and  multiplying  in  a  vast  ratio  its  classifica- 
tory  amplitude  and  assurance.  But  what 
above  all  would  enhance  its  value  for  grad- 
uating the  complicated  diversities  of  man- 
kind, was  the  faculty  of  reducing  its  demar- 
kations  to  mathematical  precision  by  the 
facial  angle.  This  contrivance  will  be  best 
described  in  the  author's  own  words : — 

**  The  hest  criterion  (says  he)  for  distinguishing 
the  dilTerencos  among  mankind  is  furnished  hj  the 
facial  angle  formed  hy  two  straight  lines,  the  one 
drawn  horizontally  from  the  meatus  auditorius  to 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  upper  jaw-bone, 
and  the  other  elevated  from  this  latter  point  to  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  forehead  The  angle 
produced  by  the  opening  of  these  two  lines  en* 
ables  us  not  only  to  establish  a  distinction  between 
the  slkulls  of  the  several  species  of  animals,  but 
also  to  trace  the  gradation  in  this  respect  among 
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Uie  yarieties  of  mankiad.  It  would  seem  that 
nature  has  adopted  a  uniform  measure  for  the 
classification  of  all  organized  beings,  and  has  com- 
bined on  the  same  scale  all  the  various  degrees 
which  distinguish  the  lower  races  from  the  most 
beautiful  Thus  it  will  be  found  that  the  heads  of 
birds  display  the  smallest  angle,  and  that  in  pro- 
portion as  we  ascend  to  animals  of  the  highest 
order  the  facial  angle  widens  more  and  more. 
There  is  a  species  of  ape,  whose  head  gives  an 
angle  of  forty-two  degrees;  another,  which  ap- 
pears to  approach  the  nearest  the  human  species, 
whose  bead  forms  exactly  an  angle  of  fifty  de- 
grees. After  this  comes  the  head  of  an  Anican 
negro,  which,  like  the  Kalmuck,  gives  an  angle  of 
■eventy ;  while  the  angle  presented  by  the  head 
of  a  European  is  ordinarily  eighty  degrees.  By 
adding  ten  degrees  more  we  reach  a  point  of  re- 
markable beauty.  But  if  we  would  reach  the 
character  of  sublime  majesty  which  is  so  striking 
in  some  of  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  sculpture, 
as  in  the  head  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  and  m  the 
Hedusa  of  Sicodes,  the  angle  mu^^t  be  expanded 
to  not  leas  than  a  hundred  degrees." 

And  more  particularly  he  remarks  after- 
wards:— 

"  As  soon  as  I  possessed  myself  of  the  head  of 
a  negro  and  that  of  a  Kalmuck,  I  hastened  to  com- 
pare both  with  the  head  of  a  European,  joining 
also  that  of  an  ape.  This  comparative  examina- 
tion Ird  to  my  discovery  of  the  difference  which  is 
to  be  found  lietween  the  physiognomies  of  the  dif- 
fer^it  races  of  mankind,  and  the  relative  conform- 
ity of  the  head  of  the  negro  to  that  of  an  ape.  Accu- 
ratdy  sketching  some  of  those  faces  in  a  horizontal 
line,  I  drew  the  facial  lines  given  by  the  angles  of 
each.  By  inclining  the  vertical  line  forward,  I  had 
a  head  of  the  antique  mould ;  by  dropping  it  back- 
ward, I  had  the  head  of  a  ncgra  If  I  lowered  it 
fiuiher,  the  result  was  the  head  of  an  ape  ;  a  far- 
ther inclination  still  produced  the  head  of  a  dog; 
and  tlieu  in  fine  that  of  a  woodcock.  Here  was 
the  fundamental  ground  of  my  structure." 

This  structare  is,  however,  not  without 
several,  some  of  them  serious,  flaws.  We 
may  stop  to  note  one  or  two  of  the  princi- 
paL  For  example,  the  general  position  that 
beauty  is  correlative  to  the  angular  elevation 
of  the  forehead  is  manifestly  erroneous.  It 
would  only  be  true  at  best  with  reference  to 
the  type  of  each  species.  A  forehead  of  the 
negro  span  would  be  deformity  in  a  dog ; 
and  even  that  of  the  pointer  variety  of  dog, 
in  a  greyhound.  So  with  the  varieties  of 
the  human  species,  according  to  the  specta- 
tor. A  negress  or  an  Indian  squaw  would, 
no  doubt,  prefer  a  flat-head  or  a  long-snout 
visage  to  the  &ce  of  an  Antinoiis  or  an 
Ap<Hlo.  Indeed  we  doubt  that  the  principle 
holds  within  even  the  same  variety.   Would 


we  ourselves  regard  the  compact  and  knob- 
shaped  "  cropper"  of  an  athlete  less  beauti- 
ful in  the  wearer  than  the  elongated  head 
and  towering  brow  of  the  philosopher  set. 
upon  the  same  shoulders  ?  Does  the  crite- 
rion hold  in  respect  to  even  that  sex  which 
passes  for  the  seat  and  synonyme  of  the 
highest  beauty?  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
answer  for  our  part,  that  an  erect  forehead 
in  woman  is  a  deformity  to  our  sesthetical 
nerves^  however  it  may  conmiend  itself  to 
our  phrenological  sentiments.  It  is  a  deduc- 
tion we  have  frequently  to  make  from  the 
comehness  of  our  own  countrywomen, 
whether  in  them  the  result  of  nature  or  of 
art.  But  a  somewhat  better  authority  than 
our  individual  taste,  is  the  practice  of  those 
very  ancients,  who,  while  they  idealized  intel- 
lectual beauty  in  the  male  head  by  an  angle 
of  ninety  to  a  hundred  degrees,  yet  always 
drew  the  female  forehead  as  no  broader  per- 
haps than  a  negro's.  Nor  would  Diana,  or 
Miner\'a  herself,  the  goddess  of  intellect,  be 
found  to  prove  exceptions,  had  we  any  speci- 
mens remaining  from  the  great  masters  of 
the  art  As  to  Venus,  we  have  a  li\ing  and 
loving  and  low-browed  witness  in  the  statue 
that,  for  ages,  "enchants  the  world  "  through 
stone.  Byron  in  fine — no  mean  connois- 
seur, at  least  in  the  linng  subjects — makes 
accordingly  the  ideal  forehead  of  his  Ilaidee 
"  fair  and  /om>."  In  short,  it  is  a  matter  of 
easy  verification  that  a  steep  forehead  in 
woman  is  rarely  found  accompanied  by  a 
well  developed  figure,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  the  type  and  test  of  beauty.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  the  principle  of  Camper 
would  demand  a  qualification  almost  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  rule  itself,  and  leaves  in  fact 
the  criterion  of  beauty  not  a  whit  less  inde- 
finite than  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Plato 
and  his  metaphysical  followers.  Its  efficacy 
lay  alone  in  the  combination  we  have  pointed 
out,  where  it  might  co-operate  as  a  collateral 
means,  or  even  as  a  specious  incentive  to  re- 
commence the  investigation  of  man.  And 
the  moral  is,  we  repeat,  that  this  was  the 
psychological  destination,  however  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  of  the  speculations  of 
the  author. 

Another  signal  defect  in  the  theory  of 
Camper  concerns  the  facial  angle  itself.  The 
author's  measurement  was  erroneous,  not  in 
the  result  merely,  which  would  be  less  im- 
portant, but  also  in  point  of  principle.  He 
took  no  account  of  the  variation  of  ratio 
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between  the  young  and  the  mature  skull  in  The  real  objection  to  Camper  is  also  ex- 
the  different  species.  He  is  even  charged  hibited  in  the  preceding  scale.  The  fecial 
with  the  grosser  oversight  of  comparing  the  angle  of  the  European  infant  exceeds,  we 
ourang-outang  in  youth  with  the  adult  state  see,  the  adult  by  five  d^rees,  whereas  the 
of  the  human  cranium,  and  of  thus  unfurly  decrease  between  the  same  states  in  the 
reducing  the  intermediate  gradation  within  ourang-outang  is  only  two  degrees.  To 
the  range  of  a  specific  identity.  The  most  neglect  this  disproportion  was  an  error  in 
zealous  champion  of  this  complaint,  we  be-  the  system  in  question,  not  merely  of  detail, 
Ueve,  is  Professor  Owen,  who  presses  the  but  fdso  we  repeat  of  principle ;  and  a  prin- 
fiicial  angle  of  the  full-grown  Troglodyte  and  ciple  which  is  profoundly  confirmatory  of 
ourang  down  to  thirty-five  and  thirty  degrees  the  preceding  theory  of  Lamarck.  For  this 
respectively.  But  the  worthy  Professor,  who  progressive  divergency  in  the  adult  implies 
seems  to  dread  the  proximity  of  an  ape  with  a  correlative  convergency  in  the  infiEuit  types, 
something  of  the  alarmed  vanity  which  ex-  and  thus  an  ultimate  identity,  a  univcosal 
acerbates  an  Insh  laborer  against  his  negro  unity,  of  species.  A  more  equitable  excep* 
fellow  drudges — the  Professor,  we  say,  is  here  tion,  however,  would  perhaps  be,  in  condu- 
at  variance  with  other  and  higher  authorities  sion,  that  the  larger  relative  size  of  the  angle 
than  Camper,  among  whom  it  will  suffice  in  the  youth  of  all  animals,  does  not  well 
to  mention  the  names  of  Soemerring  and  comport  with  its  alleged  correspopdenoe  to 
Cuvier.  We  add,  from  the  latter  naturalist,  the  quantity  of  intellectual  power.  We 
his  scale  of  the  facial  angle  as  &r  as  it  re-  say  more  equitable ;  for,  as  we  have  shown, 
gards  the  human  species  and  the  higher  the  mission  of  Camper  consisted  in  furnish- 
ing a  means,  not  of  explaining^  but  merely  of 
classi^ing  the  diversities  of  mankind.  And 
accordingly,  his  system,  while  it  seems  imprac- 
ticable beyond  this  sphere,  will  be  found,  if 
appUed  to  only  the  larger  aggregates  called 
races,  to  constitute  an  eUgible  criterion.  It 
was  for  his  scientific  successor  to  bring  up 
the  doctrine  of  cause^  on  this  special  basis  of 
humanity,  to  the  same  preparatory  point  of 

TT       ^1                               1    -I  1.  perfection. 

Here  the  ourang  we  see  had  been  con-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  distinguished  part  of  Blu- 

sidered  also  m  the  adult  state  and  rendered  ^j<^a,  who  is  quite  accordingly  consid- 

stall  an  angle  over  doube  that  obtained  by  ^^^    g,^  ^j^^  J^  ^„^  suited,  the 

Mr.  Owen     It  is  equaUy  visible  that  the  founder  of  the  science  of  Anthr^logy.  The 

transition  from  man  to  the  ape  IS  made  con-  ^j    ifi^ation  is,  that  he  was  the  first  to 

sideraUy  more  close,  more  gradual,  in  iJie  ^^^^^           \    ^„^  exclusively  upon  the 

table  ol  Cuvier  than  even  in  the  computa-  human  section  o/the  organic  scale ;  thTlower 

tion  of  Camper.    In  fact^  the  diflFerence  divisions  having  been  successively  eliminated 

between  the  negro  and  the  ourang,  both  ^     ^^e  preceding  hypotheses.    For  it  is 

adult,  IS  only  five  degrees,  while  between  the  ^{^  ^J^  individual^    are    said,   absurdly 

former    and    the    full-grown  European  ,t  enough,  to  have  created  this  or  that  sdenc^ 

mounts  as  high  as  fifteen  degrees.    If  there-  „i,   *.L„  „p«iv  p},»n««l  tn  rAnr««.nt.  . 


.       .,  »    ,        ,    .^^  °j  ,  ■  .1  when  they  merely  chanced  to  represent  • 

fore   the  negro  to  admitted  to  the  same   cUmacteric  in  its  cikreer.    As  to  the  theory  of 
species  with  the  European,  it  is  not  easy  to   Ri„„^„wh  U«  lp«Hin<r  oh«.r«.i^r  ««  ;«- 


varieties  of  ape : — 

The  European  infant, 

90  degrees. 

do.        adult,     - 

86       - 

da        decrepit,   - 

80       « 

The  negro  adult,  -        -        - 

70       " 

The  Ourang-outang,  young, 

67       " 

do.        do.      adult,   - 

66       « 

The  Marmoset,         -        -        - 

65       " 

The  Talapin  monkey,    - 

67       "  <fec 

however,  to  be  understood  in  this  matter  as  ru  '^'^'^"^^  ^*  ^i^  o^a^^.     xii^i^  Z^'l    -n 

'       .  .        ^  W  1/1  ^"'*^®  methods  of  conceiving  his  subject.    He 

®  I*'    . ,  ?  ,       J     \     •  J  ^^IV  might  either  commence  at  the  point  of  in- 

merely  aid  the  general  reader_  to  judge  the  .^Z^,:^^   ^„^  ^:,h   fh«  TrocrGvt^  •   1 


instead  of  admitting  the  diversities  of  man  to 


♦Le<;on8d'AnatomieCompar6e,8o.le9on,Odt6o-   ^  developments  of  circumstance,  he  might 
logie  de  la  Tdte.  regard  them  as  direct  creations  of  Provi- 
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dence ;  but  this  had  been  already  rejected 
by  even  Buffon  himf^If^  although  such  was 
his  notion  respecting  the  origin  of  species  in 
general.  Or,  declining  both  the  inductive 
and  analytic  points  of  view,  Blumenbach  had 
a  last  and  fresher  resort  in  the  synthetic 
order.  Accordingly,  he  began  with  the  best 
developed  diversity  of  the  species,  and  de- 
duced the  others,  by  degradation^  from  this 
perfect  and  primordial  type.  This  determi- 
nation, then,  was  not  the  less  morally  neces- 
sary, that  it  might  plausibly  incur  a  sus- 
picion of  prudential  policy,  seeing  its  queer 
conformity  with  the  dogmas  of  theology. 
Be  the  motive  what  it  may,  however,  Uie 
concurrence  may  be  safely  taken  as  another 
item  towards  accounting  for  the  pre-eminent 
success  of  a  system  preposterously  unscien- 
tific in  its  very  foundation. 


But  this  was  practically  extenuated  by 
the  sound  distribution  and  admirable  char- 
acterization of  its  divisions.  These  have 
been  too  trivialized  by  our  phrenological 
horn-books  to  need  repetition  in  this  place. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Caucasian, 
Ethiopian,  Mongolian,  Malayan,  and  Ame- 
rican races?  Races,  we  may  remark,  is 
not  the  designation  adopted  by  the  author 
himself,  but  variety^ — a  distinction  which, 
however,  he  does  not  very  precisely  define. 
On  these  famous  varieties^  then,  so  familar 
by  name  and  color  to  our  readers,  we  shall 
dwell  no  longer  than  merely  state  the  suc- 
cessive order  m  which,  according  to  Blumen- 
bach, the  latter  four  degenerated  from  the 
Caucasian  form,  assumed  to  be  the  type  of 
the  species : — 


Caucasian — white. 


Malay— swarthy.  \  Ethiopian— black. 

American — red  \  Mongolian — ^jeHow. 


\ 


It  would  be  easy,  we  think,  to  improve 
this  arrangement,  even  on  the  superficial 
ground  of  color.  But  it  would  be  idle, 
when  probably  the  whole  scheme  ought  to 
be  re-adjusted,  or  even  reversed.  We  pass 
to  the  more  essential  point  of  the  author's 
theory  of  the  "  degradation." 

Blumenbach  has  gone,  duly,  something 
deeper  than  his  predecessor  Buffon.  In- 
deed, he  has  penetrated  half  way  to  La- 
mardk.  For  he  holds  the  power  of  external 
circumstances  to  originate  new  varieties  of 
the  human,  as  in  other  animal  species,  and 
even  in  vegetables.  But  the  effect  he  in- 
sists upon  attributing  to  a  certain  entity,  or 
^  occult  quality^'*  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
organization  itself,  and  which  has  subse- 
quently become  so  famous  under  the  name 
of  Nisus  formativus.  This  rather  German 
idea  reminds  us  (w3  speak  it  with  all  rev- 
erence) of  the  "sufficient  grace"  of  the 
Jesuits,  which  never  failed  to  become  "  effi- 
cacious" as  soon  as  the  work  was  done  by 
other  and  the  natural  means.  This  organic 
nucleus,  too,  can,  it  seems,  produce  its 
phyncal  renovations  only  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  certain  accidental  combination  of 
circumstances.  May  it  not,  then,  be  the 
drcumstances  that  constitute  the  cause? 
This  would  appear  the  more  probable,  seeing 
that  no  new  varieties  are  allowed  to  have 


been  formed  since  the  physical  infiuenccs  of 
nature  have  ceased  to  exhibit  their  pri- 
meval vicissitudes,  or  been  counteracted  in 
the  case  of  man  by  the  arts  of  civilization. 
Whereas  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  this 
cessation  on  the  theory  of  Blumenbach ;  for 
if  the  "nisus  formativus"  be  the  cause, 
and  the  condition  of  its  operation  be  acci- 
dental, how,  it  may  be  wondered,  can  it 
have  remained  quiescent  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  five  varieties  of  the  author  ?  In 
short,  the  resort  to  acddent,  in  order  to 
evade  the  necessary,  and  normal,  and  ma- 
terial causation  of  Lamarck,  runs  quite 
counter  to  his  own  principle  of  the  per- 
manency of  types ;  for  how  could  they  be 
permanent,  how  could  they  be  called  types, 
if,  indeed,  at  the  mercy  of  accidental  condi- 
tions capable  of  bending  the  formative 
"  nisus "  to  their  own  wild  will  ?  Beside?, 
accident,  in  any  case,  can  explain  nothing; 
it  is  a  negation  of  all  principle,  and  there- 
fore applicable  to  the  most  opposite  ;  a  mere 
metaphysical  subterfuge  or  "  faux-fuyant,* 
whereby  men  conceal  their  ignorance  from 
others,  and  even  from  themselves.  But  it 
served  in  this  case,  as  usual,  to  form  a  con- 
venient transition  to  a  more  solid,  if  not 
still  a  strictly  scientific,  theory.  Before, 
however,  pursuing  the  subject  to  this  next 
I  grand  stage,  there  are  one  or  two  interme- 
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diate  names  of  the  subordinate  order,  whom 
the  reader  may  expect  some  mention  of  in 
our  historical  series. 

We  ahnost  hide  our  Anglo-Saxon  face  for 
shame  in  having  to  own  that,  amid  this  gal- 
axy of  illustrious  naturalists,  not  only  French, 
but  also  German,  Swedish,  and  even  Dutch, 
the  contribution  of  England  should  be  only 
two  writers  of  this  expletive  class,  and  who 
can  be  introduced  at  sJl  but  as  the  footman 
and  Uie  drudge  of  Blumenbach.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  we  mean  Lawrence  and 
Pritchard,  the  one  the  itinerant  propagator  of 
the  German  theory,  the  other  Uie  laborious 
collector  of  evidence  for  its  support.  It  is 
due,  however,  to  the  former  to  add,  that 
though  he  continued  to  teach  in  his  lectures 
both  the  specific  unity  of  mankind  and  the 
"  degradation  "  principle  of  its  varieties,  yet 
he  came,  it  is  said,  to  hold  in  private  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  to  consider  these  diver- 
sities too  deep  to  be  well  accounted  for  by 
the  alleged  theory,  either  as  presented  by 
Blumenbach  himself,  or  as  modified  and 
illustrated  by  Pritchard.  As  to  the  latter, 
his  modification  consisted,  quite  character- 
istically, in  abandoning  the  accidental  element 
of  the  master,  and  thus  gravitating  back 
towards  the  spontaneous  causation,  whether 
of  the  circumstances  of  Lamarck  or  of  the 
climate  of  Buffon.  With  more  detail  than  the 
latter,  and  also  with  the  advantages  of  the 
intermediate  progress  of  the  science,  the  at- 
tempt of  Pritchard  was  to  specify  the  mode  of 
operation  of  the  same  exterior  and  collective 
cause,  llis  means  were  a  collection,  not  of 
principles,  but  of  analogies,  many  of  them 
arbitrary,  most  of  them  inconclusive.  His 
immense  pile  of  facts  is  of  permanent  value. 
The  aspiration  and  the  industry  of  his  life 
merit  all  praise.  But  the  theory  for  which 
he  labored  is  already  among  the  things  that 
were.  It  will  suffice  to  show  the  reader 
how  it  has  been  walked  through,  in  tlie 
foUowinpj  passage,  which  we  translate  from 
its  great  supplanter  in  the  career  of  the 
science : — 

« It  has  been  xxTf^od  that  tlic  difference  of  color 
in  different  races  of  men  was  cl>iofly  owing  to  the 
influence  of  climate  and  of  the  sua  Although  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  latter  docs  much  to- 
wards browning  and  darkening  the  complexion,  the 
condition  proper  to  each  human  variety  has  not 
been  duly  examined  in  this  respect.  If  the  Kaffir 
owes  the  darkness  of  his  skin  but  to  the  bumuig 
sun  of  Africa,  why  divs  ho  not  u-luten  in  Kun>pe  i 
Why  are  his  children  begotten  hero  witli  a  negress 


as  light-tinted  m  himself  ff  The  Dutch  colonists 
who  inhabit  for  three  centuries  back  the  regioiiB 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  live  in  the  manner 
of  the  Hottentots,  but  withoat  mixing  with  them 
by  iDtennarriage,  have  preserved  the  primitiTs 
character  of  their  figure,  and  the  iair  tint  of  their 
complexion.  The  latter  is  merely  tanned ;  bat  it 
becomes  quite  white  by  keeping  out  of  the  sun. 
Adamson  mentions  some  fiur-ekmned  Mohamme- 
dans resident  for  ages  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  in 
the  midst  of  black  natiyea^  and  who  yet  retained 
all  their  ori^nal  whiteness.  The  central  parts  of 
the  island  ofMadagascar  are  inhabited  by  a  swarthy 
race ;  the  negro  color  is  met  with  in  only  certain 
districts,  and  along  the  rivers  of  this  island  which 
front  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  We  have  the 
testimony  of  a  multitude  of  travellers  that  Euro- 
peans  residing  in  the  torrid  zone  become  tanned ; 
but  short  of  crossing  with  the  negroes  they  never 
become  black.  MoreoTcr,  we  find  negro  or  Papuan 
populations  in  temperate  climates,  and  white  or 
swarthy  nations  the  tenants  of  the  torrid  sooe. 
For  example.  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  almost  as 
cold  as  Ireland,  and  yet  is  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  blacks.  The  Molucca  islands  are  situated  di- 
rectly under  the  torrid  zone,  and  are  peopled  by 
Malays  of  a  light  oUve  tint  At  Malabar,  at  the 
Coromandel  coast,  at  the  pemnsnla  of  Malacca, 
the  heat  and  light  are  more  powerful  than  in 
the  south  of  New-Holland,  or  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  and  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  former 
regions  are  swarthy,  and  those  of  the  latter, 
negroes.  We  are  assured  by  the  testimony  of  va- 
rious travellers,  Hedkins,  Bruoe,  Adaooson,  dc, 
that  there  exist  communities  of  white  people  in 
the  heart  of  the  most  scorching  part  of  Africa. 
So,  too,  do  various  animals  remain  white  under 
the  line.  The  negro  tran«ported  to  America  re- 
tains his  color,  even  after  several  unmixed  genera- 
tions. If  climate  has  such  influence  upon  color, 
why  do  the  Parsees  (the  ancient  fire-wonihip|>er5 
of  Persia)  maintain  their  fair  complexion  amidst 
the  dusky  ra^es  of  India  for  such  a  multitude  of 
ages  ?  Why  is  the  Hungarian  more  swarthy  than 
the  Swiss,  who  dwell  in  the  same  parallel  f  We 
find  places  in  South  America  as  not  as  certain 
districts  of  Africa ;  and  yet  the  former  have  never 
produced  but  a  copper-colored  race,  and  the  latter 
are  peopled  with  negroes.  The  Moorish  women, 
not  exposed  to  the  sun,  are  as  fair  as  those  of  Italy 
and  the  south  of  France ;  and  the  Polish  ladies  aie 
as  dark  as  the  Spanish.  But  what  is  to  be  tlioiight 
of  the  pretended  influence  of  heat  and  light  upon 
color,  "u-hen  we  find  the  Laplanders,  the  Samoiede?, 
the  Kamstchatkans  as  dark-skinned  as  the  AraU, 
Hindoos,  Malabarians,  and  Malays  f  llie  Swedes 
and  Icelanders  are  much  nearer  the  south  than 
the  Laplanders;  and  yet  they  are  a  great  deal 
fairer.  The  Peruvian  and  Carib,  placeid  cont  gu- 
ous  to  the  line,  are  not  darker  than  the  Patagtwian 
or  the  Iroquois.  The  yellow  and  hideous  Nogars 
are  the  neighbors  of  the  fair-skinned  beauties  of 
Georgia,  Circassia,  and  Mingrelia ;  and  the  merelv 
tanned  Abyssinians  arc  surrounded  by  soot-black 
negroes.  The  Siberian  is  brown,  while  the  Euro- 
pean, much  more  southward,  is  white. 

**  Survey  the  earth  throughout  all  its  parallels 
from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  j/ou  uUl  not  Jind  a 
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aiingU  eonttatU  relation  between  the  degrees  of  heat 
cr  light  and  the  eohrt  of  the  several  races  of 
tncn^'fidl  For,  according  to  the  opiiiion  of  those 
who  ascribe  blackness  solely  to  the  light  or  the 
beat  of  climates,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
polar  regions  were  peopled  with  men  of  extreme 
whiteness,  that  temperate  climes  were  inhabited 
by  people  more  or  less  swarthy,  and  the  torrid 
sone  was  eyerywhere  covered  with  negroes  ;  a 
eonsequenoe  which  is  contrary  to  experience  in  a 
thousand  localitiea  If  we  observe  the  shade  of 
the  skin  grow  gradually  deeper  from  Sweden  to 
Oibraltar,  it  is  only  in  the  same  race  of  men ;  but 
the  progression  is  quite  otherwise  in  other  parts  of 
the  earth,  because  the  stocks  are  different 


Not  merely  does  this  crowd  of  contradic- 
tory instances  utterly  negative  the  pretended 
inductions  of  Pritchard,  but  also  the  theory 
intimated  in  the  concluding  passage  con- 
verts the  body  of  his  facts  to  support  the 
contrary  hypothesis.  For  by  limiting  the 
influence  of  climate  in  the  variation  of  color 
to  a  modification  of  tint  in  the  same  stock 
cr  race,  the  more  divergent  of  the  observed 
differences  were  left  to  be  accounted  for  only 
by  tiie  supposition  of  an  original  diversity 
of  type.  But  this  supposition,  in  connection 
witL  the  weli'known  ^t  of  universal  migra- 
tion, explains  quite  obviously  the  mixture  of 
tliefunaamental  colors  in  similar  climates,  and 
in  even  the  same  country,  from  which  Pritch- 
ard  infers  preposterously  a  primitive  unity  of 
type.  In  fine,  the  inference,  besides  being 
contrary  to  fact,  involves,  moreover,  a  petitio 
prindpii.  The  argument  of  Pritchard  is 
this:  The  difference  between  the  darkest 
Asiatic  nations  and  the  fairest  Europeans  is 
fio  wide  that  they  could  well  be  referred 
to  the  same  on^n^, only  because  we  can  find 
no  more  rational  expUmatum  of  the  known 
faeU.  Rather  a  precarious  basis,  we  may 
remark,  upon  which  to  rest  a  theory,  and 
accordingly  knocked  away  by  the  really 
**  rationm"  solution  just  cited.  **  But  there 
is  (he  proceeds)  an  observation  which  renders 
our  hypothesis  extremely  probable,  namely, 
that  within  the  same  nation  we  may  distin- 
guish differences  quite  analogous  to  those 
existing  between  the  most  remote  nations.^ 
Here,  we  see,  lurks  the  assumption  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  country  or  nation  are 
generally  of  the  same  race,  notwithstanding 
their  varieties  of  complexion ;  and  again, 
the  ^  analogy  "  by  which  this  assumed  iden* 
tity  is  extended  to  distant  nations,  allows 
ing  for  a  divergence  in  hue  proportioned  to 
the  disUMce  in  epace^  slips  in,  we  see,  a 


second  assumption,  affinnative  of  the  causa- 
tion of  climate.  But  these  were  precisely  the 
two  points  to  be  proved.  So  that  Pritchard, 
in  this  probably  last  effort  to  uphold  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  single  species,  and  a  variation 
by  climate,  only  alleges  for  Ms  principal  argu- 
ment a  repetition  of  the  question,  and  for 
his  theoretical  explanation^  the  exaggeration 
of  a  vulgar  error. 

The  author  cited  pursues  the  refutation 
more  triumphantly  still,  through  the  other 
and  deeper  features  of  human  diversity,  such 
as  the  configuration  of  the  skull,  the  physi- 
ognomy, the  general  frame,  &c  But  wa 
hiave,  for  brevity,  selected  purposely  the 
particular  of  color,  as  being  the  most  modi- 
fiable of  all,  and  therefore  the  most  jGatal, 
because  most  &vorable  test  of  the  system. 
In  overthrowing  it  root  and  branch — the 
foundation  of  Blumenbach  as  well  as  the 
facing  of  Pritchard — this  formidable  antago- 
nist was,  as  the  reader  has  probably  antici- 
pated, the  destined  successor  to  the  throne  of 
Anthropology. 

ViREY  is  in  fact  the  next  of  the  great  origi- 
nators in  this  science.  He  is  also  the  latest,  if 
not  the  greatest ;  and  yet  his  work*  is  littie 
known,  we  think,  in  this  country.  For 
these  various  reasons  our  concise  analysis 
should  be  as  complete  and  characteristic  aa 
possible. 

In  the  cultivator  of  science  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  surer  sign  of  a  true  vocation  than 
the  power  of  seizing  upon  the  solid  and 
salient  merits  of  his  predecessors.  To  be 
absolutely  original  is  to  be  absurd  or  insane. 
Accordingly  Virey,  with  his  advantageSfcf 
position  or  instinct  of  genius,  seems  to  have 
selected,  from  the  foregoing  long  succession 
of  theories,  precisely  the  two  principles  to 
which  alone,  it  will  be  remembered,  we 
were  able  to  yield  a  scientific  approval,  how- 
ever valuable  may  have  been  all  m  the  prep- 
paration  of  the  subject  These  points  are 
the  facial  angle  of  Camper,  and  the  evo- 
lution idea  of  Lamarck.  The  former,  how- 
ever, was  adopted  by  Virey,  we  douht  not, 
mainly  for  its  mathematical  precision,  and 
less  as  a  physical  principle  than  as  a  logical 
convenience.  Of  the  doctrine  of  Lamarck^ 
too,  he  has  taken  but  the  grand  foundation 
of  fact,  the  theory  being  not  essential  to  tha 
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inductive  pnrpone  of  his  history.      This  he 
commences  is  the  following  tenns : — 


^ Beginning  vilh  the fiihei and : „  .    ... 

reptile  classes,  then  from  vivipwriua  quadruped* 


m  to  man,  we  ehstl  observe  a  numireBt  gmdadon 
rf  enlaiKement  in  tlia  (pimwierebral  nervous  sys- 
The  intelligence  of  animaU  increueB  in  Oie 


nme  proportiun,  in  general ;  [the  reader  viU  here 
mark  the  judicious  qualitication,  of  vbidi  we 
veotured  to  criticise  tbe  omission  in  Camper;]  ro 
that  we  reach  the  grade  of  man  b;  shades  almost 
mcceesive,  as  niaj  be  easily  noted  in  passing  from 
the  dog  to  the  ape,  to  the  ourang-outuig,  from  the 
latter  to  the  Hottentot  negro,  and  thence  to  the 
white  man,  to  the  European,  the  moat  induatrious 
■ad  intenigent,' 

From  the  equable  gradation  it  seems  to 
follow  necessarily,  that  if  there  be  a  differ- 
ence of  species  between  any  two  of  the 
former  krma,  a  hke  distjnction  must  be 
owned  as  well  to  exist  between  the  Trog- 
lodyte negro  and  the  European.  Viroy  ac- 
cordingly accepts  the  consequence,  and  upon 
it  does  not  hesitate  to  lay  the  broad  basis  of 
his  system, — broad,  we  say,  in  the  relative 
sense  of  embracing  implicitly  all  the  other 
and  intermediate  varieties.  And  this  course 
evinces  also  a  master  in  scientific  method, 
which  prescribes  that  complex  subjects  be 
seized  at  first  by  the  opposite  extremes, — it 
being  much  easier  to  trace  the  links  when 
we  hold  the  chain  by  both  ends,  than  if  de- 
pendent upon  the  indefinite  direction  of  one 
extremity. 

"  Assuredly,'  says  Virey.  "  if  the  naturalijts 
nw  two  insects  or  two  quadrupeds  as  uniformly 
diOerent  in  (heir   ezlerior  forms  and  permanent 


are  paititiaoed 


colon  M  are  the  wlufe  man  aod  the  negm,  thej 
would  not  hesitate  to  erect  them  into  two  diOereni 
spectea  We  eeuld  offer  a  thooaand  examples  of 
animals  or  ptanta,  which  are  claaaed  in  AiSrraA 
species  aecordii^  to  characters  much  len  marked, 
such  aa  the  wolf  and  the  dog,  the  bare  aod  tha 
rabbit,  tbe  aparrow  and  the  chaffinch,  Ac  *  *  * 
Mankind,  then,  in  its  totality,  ibould  be  divided 
into(tDO(Jtili«et  ijMnei;  andtbea«  are  ' 

into  several  raceg  or  principal  stoc^  ai 

"The  j!r>(  *7>MMi  ia  chaneletised  pbyrically  by 
a  fair  complexion,  or  ooly  ol.ve  or  brooie,  bat  nevff 

black  \  hair  sttaigbt  and  long ;  a  faaal  angU  tx- 
punding  to  aghly-five  or  nint^  dyrtit ;  a  very 
erect  stature.  It  has  the  use  of  wntt«n  Uws ;  its 
moral  cbaracterietict  are,  an  intelligcDOe  superior  (o 
that  of  all  other  species,  a  ooDditioD  cS  cinlnatim 
more  or  le«  advanced,  a  degree  of  skill  and  in- 
dustry beyond  the  other  races,  and  ordinaiity 
courage,  and  love  of  true  sloty.  Thin  xpedes  u 
separated  into  foiir  principM  stocks,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  seven  bmiliea  Hie  Malay  firaa 
the  coaterminous  variety  of  the  negro  ^pe. 

The  tfcond  apecUt  is  distinguished  from  tba 
— ->■ —  bj  a  coinpleiion  Boot<»lored,  or  quite 
Er  white  or  bronre.  (cases  of  disease  tx- 
cepCed ;)  by  black  hair  more  or  leaa  irooUy,  always 
cnap  and  short ;  by  protuberant  lipe ;  by  Aftrtai 
angh  txpanding  from  KtKBty-fim  to  eigiity  dtgna 

_. ,  ^y  ^  po-ition  of  the  body  eomewliat  ob- 

-'-  *  '  and  laggard  gait,  knees  protnid' 
the  natural  babit  of  nomtv.  In 
this  species  is  charActeiised  by  a 
limited  understanding,  a  civiliaation  always  imper- 
fect, by  less  of  true  courage,  industry,  cspadtj, 
than  the  other  epecjiis.  It  la  also  more  addicted 
to  the  pleasures  of  sense  than  to  the  mwal  aflec- 
tiens.  and  approximates  more  to  the  brute.  It  ii 
divided  into  two  races,  which  are  aepantble  nch 
into  two  families."  t 

The  a^regale  of  these  general  division 
of  mankind  is  exhibited  l^  the  author  in 
the  following  di^am  ; — 


Facial  angle   7fi  to  8 


Sd  Rack — cmper  colored.    American  or  Carib, 
4th  RMJs~deep  br<nm.    Ualayao  or  Pulynuian, 
'kiv.  o.-.-_j./..i.     i  Kaffir. 


iRACB-H«4i«A.J 


Such  is  a  very  summary  sketch  of  the 

rit  work  which  seem^  to  hold  at  present 
principal  place  in  the  progress  of  anthro- 
pology. Its  merits,  in  a  strictly  and  definitely 
teienlific  sense,  we  should  hardly  allow  our- 
tAvffi  to  criticise  under  the  fairest  circum- 
stances of  time  and  space.     Nor  happily  is 


it  requisite  to  the  main  pnrpose  of  the  artide, 
except  in  reference  to  the  two  points  in 
which  each  successive  theory  wsa  to  be,  so  la 
say,  adjusted  to  its  historical  place  in  the  scries. 
The  single  remark  we  venture  to  indulge  will, 
then,  be  protected  by  this  exigence,  in  its 
application  to  the  fonner  point  or  pole  of  tba 
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system  in  question.  In  the  lineal  predeces- 
sor of  this  system  we  saw  that  the  white 
or  **  Caucasian  variety  "  was  ranked,  by  Blu- 
menbach,  as  the  type  and  original  of  the 
whole  species.  It  was  quite  natural  then 
that  Virey  should  have  retained  to  it  this 
priority,  or,  at  most,  reduced  it  to  a  chronolo- 
^cal  parallelism ;  all  in  establishmg  a  second 
centre  of  creation.  This  transitional  neces- 
sity is  his  ample  excuse  for  what  we  cannot 
but  think  a  lingering  inversion  of  the  scien- 
tific order  of  arrangement.  For  whether 
the  theory  of  a  plurality  of  species^  or  only 
of  varieties^  be  preferred,  the  classification 
should  alike,  we  think,  commence  with  the 
Hegro.  It  was  thus,  apparently,  that  nature 
commenced,  or  rather  proceeded,  and  science 
should  follow  nature.  We  doubt  not  the 
day  approaches,  when  the  Hottentot  negro 
will  be  recognized  by  nat^alists  as  either 
the  eldest  issue  of  the  house,  or  an  issue  of 
the  elder  house  of  humanity.  The  conjec- 
tore  could  already  be  rendered  probable 
were  this  the  place.  To  the  great  funda- 
mental argument  supplied  by  the  organic 
gradation  of  Lamarck,  and  of  Virey  him- 
sd^  we  may  here  add  a  single  induction, 
drawn  as  before  from  the  more  variable,  and 
to  more  valid  criterion  of  color.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  in  all  animals  the  color  is 
eonstant  in  the  natural  state ;  and  that  by 
transportation  into  different  circumstances  it 
undergoes  in  all  a  change,  proportionate  to 
the  divergence,  and  especially  to  the  artifi- 
dalness  of  the  new  condition.  The  effect  is 
most  ^miliar  in  the  case  of  domestication, 
where  the  artificial  complication  of  influences 
renders  the  phenomena  of  color  so  fluctuat- 
ing. But  the  observation  is  equally  certain, 
in  a  suitable  degree,  of  the  untamable  spe- 
cies when  transferred  to  remote  climates. 
And  it  may  possibly  be  extended  to  even  the 
Y^etable  kingdom,  under  circumstances  of 
eimer  or  both  descriptions.  Now  what  we 
are  concerned  with  here  is,  that  the  tendency 
of  the  variation  is  uniformly /row  a  darker 
to  a  lighter  shade,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
absence  of  ail  colors  to  the  commixture  of 
alL  In  truth,  this  line  of  the  progression 
has  its  sufficient  reason  in  some  of  the  most 
general  laws  of  the  physical  world.  But 
these  we  need  not  here  discuss,  as  the  fact 
itself  is  sufficient  to  argue,  in  the  human 
•pedes,  the  antecedence  of  the  negro  type. 
But  if  the  contrary  order  is  left  to  clog  the 
daflwfication  of  Virey  in  the  rear,  the  error 


will  be  compensated  if  we  pass  to  the  other 
and  foremost  historical  pole  of  the  system. 
Here  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  the  system- 
atic recognition  of  a  second  species,  that  is 
to  say,  of  two  separate  creations  in  the  family 
of  mankind.  The  advance  of  this  doctrine 
is,  not  that  the  opinion  is  yet  proved  to  be 
true,  but  that  it  puts  itself  upon  positive  or 
inductive  ground,  and  repudiates  all  precon- 
ceived hypotheses.  And  once  upon  this  even 
plain  of  rational  observation,  the  subject  of 
anthropology  may  be  expected,  by  the  next 
great  stage,  to  take  a  fixed  though  not  a 
final  place  among  the  rest  of  the  physical 
sciences. 

Here,  however,  there  must,  as  usual,  arise 
some  intermediate  systems,  and  of  a  char- 
acter above  the  mere  imitator,  though  not 
properly  original.  For  example,  there  were 
men  who,  unlike  Lawrence,  Pritchard,  <fec., 
freely  discussed  and  modified  the  five  "  varie- 
ties "  of  Blumenbach,  in  bringing  the  sub- 
ject by  due  gradation  to  the  revolution  just 
described.  Such  were,  prindpally,  Dumeril, 
{Zoologie  Analitique,)  who  varied  the  num- 
ber to  six,  and  Cuvier,  {Regne  Animal,)  who 
reduced  it  to  three  varieties.  In  like  manner 
we  find  this  class  of  elaborators  or  modificators 
already  at  work  upon  Virey's  system  of  a 
plurality  of  species.  To  bring  our  historical 
indications  completely  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, it  will  be  fit  to  exemplify  the  most  au- 
thoritative of  these  secondary  systems.  We 
confine  ourselves  to  two  of  the  principal, 
and  must  resort  for  them,  almost  of  course, 
to  the  same  classic  land  of  science. 

Desmouuns,  one  of  the  first  physiolo- 
gists of  the  age,  divides  mankind  into 
eleven  species,  which  he  denominates  as 
follows :  Ist,  Celto-Scythic  Arabs ;  2d, 
Mongolians ;  3d,  Ethiopians ;  4th,  Eurc- 
(East)  Africans ;  5th,  Austro-  (South)  Afri- 
cans ;  6th,  Malays,  or  Oceanics ;  ^th,  Pa- 
puas ;  8th,  Oceanic  Negroes;  9th,  Austra- 
lians;  10th,  Columbians ;  11th,  Americans. 
{Ilist,  Naturelle  des  Races  Ilumains,) 
Though  this  distribution  be  urged  by  the  au- 
thor with  great  power  and  much  plausibility, 
we  cannot  think  it  good  for  much  more  than 
the  transitive  office  already  assigned  it. 

The  other  system  is  that  of  Bert  ds 
Saint  Vincent,  a  military  officer,  but,  like 
most  officers  in  the  French  service,  a  man  of 
science,  if  not  also  a  philosopher.  The  divi- 
sion of  this  naturalist  is  what  the  uninitiated 
would  call  wilder  still,  consisting  as  it  does 
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of  fifteen  species.  They  are :  Ist,  the  Ta- 
phetic ;  2d,  the  Arabic ;  dd,  the  Hindoo ; 
4th,  the  Scythian ;  5th,  the  Ostiac ;  6th, 
the  Hyperborean ;  7th,  the  Neptunian ;  8th, 
the  Austrahan  ;  9th,  the  Columbian  ;  10th, 
the  American ;  llth,thePatagonian;  12th, 
the  Ethiopian;  13th,  the  Kaffir;  14th,  the 
Melanian ;  15th,  the  Hottentot  Fifteen 
species  of  men  !  fifteen  distinct  and  primi- 
tive centres  of  human  origination.  For 
such  is  the  unhesitating  import ;  not  races, 
or  tribes,  or  varieties, — ^terms  of  which  we 
will  conclude  with  endeavoring  to  fix  the 
distinctions.  This  doctrine  of  fifteen  crea- 
tions, the  reader  perceives,  is  not  quite 
orthodox.  And  yet  the  author  takes  the 
trouble  to  reconcile  it  with  the  Bible,  which 
he  pretends  to  be  the  tradition  of  only  (me 
of  these  species,  and  which  he  designates  as 
the  Adamite  race.  M.  de  St  Vincent,  how- 
ever, besides  high  closet  qualifications,  has  a 
title  additional  to  the  confidence  of  the  in- 
quirer. He  has  spent  twenty  years  of  his 
life  in  philosophical  pere^nations  all  over 
the  globe.  We  must  not,  therefore,  omit 
to  cite,  upon  one  or  two  capital  points  of  the 
discussion,  the  opinion  of  a  man,  who,  as  it 
were,  has  thus  applied  his  five  senses,  as  well 
as  his  intellect,  to  the  subject  in  all  its  prac- 
tical reality  and  variety.  And  firet,  concern- 
ing tiie  theory  of  climate,  he  says  in  his 
article  on  man  in  the  Dictionnaire  Classique 
cTHistoire  Naturelle: — 

"  Climate  does  very  little ;  it  isoi^^anization  that 
controls  throughout.  To  prove  that  the  negro  and 
the  white  man  derive  their  difference  from  that  of 
Uie  clmiates  in  which  they  live,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  show  that  the  lineage  of  either  had  changed, 
without  crossing,  from  white  to  black  or  from  black 
to  white,  after  having  been  transported  from  th« 
north  to  the  south,  or  from  the  south  to  the  north. 
But  tlie  thing  has  never  taken  place,  although 
writers  obstinate  in  their  narrow  views  have  often 
made  the  assertion ;  it  is  even  impossible.  These 
writers,  by  an  abuse  of  the  axiom  that  color  is  not 
a  sped  tic  character,  affect  not  to  know  that  there 
is  liowever  a  case  in  which  colors,  when  they  are 
constant,  furnish  a  sufficient  characteristic,  [the 
case  in  which  we  liave  ourselves,  tlie  reader  may 
remember,  referred  to  it,  more  than  once,  as  not 
merely  "  sufficient,''  but  paramount]  It  has  been 
remarked  in  particular  on  the  coast  of  Angola,  as 
well  as  at  St.  Thomas,  under  the  line  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  that  the  Portuguese,  settled  for  now 
about  three  centuries  under  a  firmament  of  fire, 
are  become  scarce  darker  than  the  common  com- 
plexion of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  continue 
pure  whites,  so  far  as  the  race  has  not  been  crossed, 
tinder  the  same  burning  equator,  which  traverses, 
in  the  old  world,  the  country  of  the  EthiopiaDs 


and  eboDy-hufid  Papaaa,  no  negroes  1iat«  been 
found  on  tne  Amehcan  continent.  The  iiati?es  of 
this  other  earth  seem,  on  the  oootrary,  to  be  wkiter 
as  they  approach  to  the  equinoctial  line;  sod  the 
proof  that  the  black  complezioo  is  Ddt  caused  akne 
t>y  the  heat  of  these  intertro{»eal  rmons  is  this— > 
that  the  Laplanders  and  GreenUm^ra,  born  be- 
neathan  icy  sky,  have  the  skin  darker  than  die 
Malays,  inhabitmg  the  hottest  district  of  the  globe. 
The  tribes,  among  these  hyperboreans^  vho  verge 
the  nearest  toward  the  poiesy  are  found  to  bla^en 
almost  into  negroes." 

The  other  particular,  coooenmig  which 
we  wotdd  appeal  to  the  immense  obseiTation 
of  this  writer,  relates  to  the  regular  grada- 
tion alleged  by  the  theory  of  development 
to  exist  between  the  human  species  and  the 
ape.  On  this  point  M.  Bery  De  Saint  Vin- 
cent, speaking  from  experience,  informs  us, 
that  "  of  all  the  species  of  mankind,  [allud- 
ing to  their  hu^  plurality  in  hk  own  sys- 
tem,] the  Hottentot  spedea,  whidi  is  the 
grade  adjacent  to  the  ourangontai^  in 
point  of  physical,  approximates  it  still  more 
nearly  by  the  inferiority  of  the  inteUectoal 
faculties:  in  fact,  the  Hottentots  are  so 
brutish,  so  lazy,  and  so  stupid,  that  they  have 
been  found  not  worth  reducing  to  uavery. 
They  can  scarce  perform  an  act  of  reason- 
ing, and  their  idiom,  as  barren  as  tfaear  ideas, 
is  no  more  than  a  sort  of  cln<^ing,  and  bean 
scarce  any  resemblance  to  the  human  Yoioe." 

This  writer  has  also  some  curious  reflec- 
tions upon  another  question  of  great  im- 
portance, but  which  we  have  not  had  occa- 
sion hitherto  to  broach  in  this  article,  be- 
cause it  belongs  in  fact  to  the  condusion, 
not  merely  of  the  article,  but  eren  of  the 
science.  There  is,  then,  a  doubly  sufficient 
reason,  namely,  the  prematurity  of  the  dis- 
cussion and  the  want  of  space,  why  we  can 
here  do  but  submit  it,  with  the  authoritative 
comment  of  Saint  Vincent,  to  the  sober 
meditation  of  our  readers.  ^'We  think  it 
proper,"  says  the  author,  "to  remark  that  if 
the  intellectual  eminence  of  a  few  gifted  men, 
descended  from  the  Taphetic  species,  v^ 
pears  to  merit  for  this  division  the  primaij 
rank,  yet  nine  tenths  of  the  indiyiduab  who 
compose  it  are  not,  however,  a  great  deal 
superior  to  the  Hottentots  in  the  devek^ 
ment  of  their  reason.  We  do  not  therefbie 
pretend  to  assign  any  definite  pveoedenoe 
[among  his  fifteen  species].  Who^  besides, 
would  dare  to  elevate  any  one  species  aboTo 
the  others,  or  to  declare  any  one  inoapabls 
of  emerging  from  the  state  of  brutes!" 

Here,  it  will  be  noted,  ia  a  quit»  compt 
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mentary  comparison  of  ihe  so  much,  but  no 
doubt  «e(/-lauded  ^  Caucasian  race/^  in  the 
vast  majority  of  its  numbers,  Tvith  the  ^^  cluck- 
ing" tr(^lodyte  incapable  of  an  operation  of 
reason  I  The  juxtaposition  may  not  indeed 
be  very  consistent  in  a  writer  whom  we  just 
saw  affirm  the  doctrine  of  a  successive  gra- 
dation of  organization  and  intellect  Nor 
does  the  renouncement  of  a  scale  of  dignity 
among  his  numerous  species  evince  a  very 
settled  conception  of  the  exigencies  of  science ; 
unless  it  was  perhaps  a  silly  peace  offering 
to  theological  prejudice.  In  either  case, 
however,  Uie  confusion  would  but  exactly 
comport  with  the  anarchical  state  of  the 
subject  in  its  transition  to  a  new  system,  of 
which  we  have  ranged  the  work  of  Saint 
Vincent  as  the  most  forward  representative. 
And  as  the  error  would  thus  be  attributable 
to  the  place,  so  the  inconsistency  would  be- 
long to  the  person  of  the  author.  But  let 
the  points  in  question — namely,  the  non- 
existence of  a  principle  of  precedence  be- 
tween the  several  races,  and  the  equality  of 
the  mass  of  whites  in  point  of  reasoning 
impotence  to  the  negro — let  these  bold  as- 
sertions, we  say,  be  considered  in  themselves. 
If  we  mistake  not,  they  are  both  pregnant 
with  the  materials  of  thought,  and  go  to  the 
inmost  core  of  the  subject  of  civilization  as 
well  as  anthropology — of  the  artificial  as 
well  as  the  natural  lustory  of  mankind.  The 
purpose  of  our  few  remarks  will  be  to  sig- 
nalize, not  to  solve,  the  difficulties. 

In  approximating  to  the  Hottentot  the 
great  majority  of  the  Caucasian  race,  the 
author  before  us  is  careful  to  specify  the 
pcmit  of  comparison,  namely,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reasoning  faculty.  Upon  the 
import  of  the  phrase,  then,  will  turn  the 
merits  of  his  position.  He  cannot,  in  the 
first  place,  be  supposed  to  mean  that  the 
every-day  operations  of  a  European  me- 
chanic or  even  day*laborer  do  not  involve  a 
greatly  higher  amount  of  reasoning.  He 
would  only  distinguish  that  the  mental  pro- 
cess is  not  performed  by  these  operatives, 
but  had  been  the  work  of  the  comparatively 
few  thinkers  of  the  race.  The  multitude,  he 
would  doubtless  argue,  do  little  more  than 
apply  the  results^  and  under  the  influence 
CH  habit  or  association.  But  there  is  here 
DO  more  ratiocination  than  in  the  building 
of  the  beaver  or  the  bee.  It  is  instinct  alike 
in  both  cases.  It  is  therefore,  a  fortiori^  as 
alien  to  the  act  of  reasoning  as  the  instinct 
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of  the  Hottentot  The  sole  difference  ia 
reduced  to  this,  that  the  European's  instinct 
is  set^  by  civilization,  to  a  larger  range  of 
action ;  that  he  is  bom  into  a  more  complex 
system,  the  contrivance  of  men  of  genius, 
where,  by  the  multiplied  points  of  contact, 
he  is  forced  to  play  a  part  more  various,  but 
not  the  less  in  obedience  still  to  mere  me- 
chanical laws.  The  question  stated  thus 
assumes,  it  will  be  seen,  a  quite  debatable 
aspect.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  ^^  nine  tenths'* 
of  the  people  of  Europe  and  of  America  are 
^Mittle  above  the  Hottentot  in  reasoning 
power,"  as  thus  defined  ?  The  reader  should, 
before  answering  with  an  indignant  negative, 
weigh  one  or  two  fundamental  and  indubit- 
able facts.  It  is  such  a  fact  that  the  stock 
of  knowledge,  even  of  those  called  intelligent 
and  educated  men,  is  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  unconnected,  incoherent,  and  often 
contradicting  propositions, — a  circumstance 
which  proves  conclusively  that  it  has  neither 
been  acquired  by  the  exercise,  nor  submitted 
to  the  revision,  of  reason,  and  only  rests 
upon  the  material  basis  of  a  misceUaneoua 
experience.  Another  and  perhaps  more 
decisive  fact  is,  that  when  taken  beyond  thia 
firm  and  familiar  ground  of  experience,  they 
fall  into  the  credulity  of  childhood.  Wit- 
ness in  all  parts  of  this  country  the  number 
of  merchants  and  other  callings,  of  a  class 
of  intelligence  to  have  calculated  themselves 
into  large  fortunes,  who  yet  have  been  gulled 
over  and  over  by  a  Miller,  a  Maffit,  a  Mat- 
thias, to  sell  their  hard-earned  accumulations, 
and  give  the  proceeds,  not  to  the  poor,  but 
to  the  prophet,  break  up  or  abandon  their 
families,  and  prepare  their  "  ascension  petti- 
coats "  for  the  approaching  day  of  dissolu- 
tion. Not  merely  such  as  these,  but  men  of 
even  a  profession  which  may  be  said  to  bo 
directly  founded  upon  reasoning  and  incre- 
dulity ; — one  of  the  most  distinguished  law- 
yers of  the  Union  has  once  been  seen,  by 
the  writer,  in  tears,  on  returning  fiom  a 
"  revival "  harangue  which  painted,  it  seems, 
hell-fire  in  such  terrible  colors  as  he  had 
never  thought  on,  he  avowed  contritely, 
until  then,  though  some  fifty  years  old. 
The  explanation  is  that  he  and  the  othera 
were  carried  beyond  the  range  of  their  respec- 
tive routines, — were  transported  from  the 
court  and  the  counting-room  into  an  ideal  or 
unknown  world,  where,  being  not  only  with- 
out general  principles  to  determine  the  bear- 
ings of  the  new  questions,  but  without  thA 
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reasoning  power  to  extend  to  them  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  judgment,  they  were  left  as 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  ranting 
rhetorician,  as  would  a  congregation  of  Tro- 
glodytes or  a  nursery  of  children  be  at  that 
of  the  imaginative  historian  of  Jack  the 
Giant-killer.  Hence  also  the  clumsy  and 
reiterated  humbugs  of  "Rochester  knock- 
ings,"  "  Stratford  tappings,"  &c  Ac.,  which 
are  gravely  discussed  in  our  most  intelligent 
newspapers.  The  same  example  and  ex- 
planation might  be  extended  from  things 
sacred,  where  the  "  pious  fraud  "  may  be 
thought  useful,  to  things  very  profane,  where 
it  is  confessedly  pernicious ;  we  allude  to  the 
peculiar  prevalence  of  all  sorts  of  quackery 
among  our  too  exclusively  practical  people. 
Not,  however,  that  the  multitude  in  Europe, 
who  would  laugh  such  mountebanks  to 
scorn,  or  leave  them  to  starve,  are  to  be  con- 
cluded more  capable  than  the  American 
people  of  the  reasoning  process  in  question. 
Their  advantage  or  safety  lies  in  obeying  an 
aristocracy  of  reason ;  whereas  here  we  claim 
ihQ  privilege  of  having  all  our  individual 
opinions  upon  every  subject.  The  conse- 
quence is  that,  since  our  real  competency  is 
commonly  confined  to  the  sphere  of  routine, 
and  the  quack  is  always  sure  to  come  with 
something  extraordinary^  he  entraps  us  by 
the  tacit  appeal  to  the  omniscience  of  our 
own  pretension,  under  risk  of  being  found 
ignorant  or  uninquiring.  So  that  this  fail- 
ing, referred  by  foreigners  to  a  lower  state 
of  civilization,  has  really  a  noble  origin.  It 
is  the  tax  we  pay  for  thinking,  or  at  least 
for  thinking  that  we  think,  for  ourselves. 
And  if  it  be  proverbial  that  he  who  is  his 
own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  his  client,  it  is  no 
less  true  perhaps  that  he  who  went  to  the 
other  extreme  of  resigning  his  own  \igilance 
to  the  lawyer  would  have  a  rogue  for  his 
advocate. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  should,  for  our  own 
pait,  hesitate  still  to  question  the  power  of 
abstract  reasoning  in  the  Caucasian  race  of 
even  the  lower  classes,  notwithstanding  the 
above  and  other  unfavorable  appearances. 
But  our  democratic  faith  is  somewhat  shaken 
on  turning  for  a  more  decisive  manifestation 
of  the  faculty  to  the  received  teachers  of 
those  chisses,  as  found  in  even  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  family  itself.  Examine,  for 
instance,  our  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
with  nine  tenths  of  the  less  ephemeral  pub- 
lications of  the  day,  and  you  will  rarely  if 


ever  meet  a  page  or  paragraph  of  strictly 
original  reasoning  or  reflection.  Or  if  the 
attempt  be  occasionally  made  to  bridge 
across  a  brace  of  common-places,  the  middle 
terms  will  be  more  or  less  supplied  from 
personal  preconceptions, — ^influences  as  irre- 
sistible to  the  infant  reason  of  the  civilized 
man,  as  they  are  known,  of  old,  to  be  to  the 
fickle,  because  feeble  attention  of  the  savage. 
And  as  with  the  written  so  d  fortiori  with 
the  oral  productions  designed  to  instruct  or 
convince  a  people  who  claim  to  reason  ^em- 
selves.  But  all  this  is  so  ^miliar  that  it 
passes  unnoticed  like  the  air.  To  place  it 
in  adequate  contrast,  then,  the  reflecting 
reader  should  first  peruse  a  few  set  speeches 
of  the  chief  living  poUticians  of  England  or 
this  country,  and  then  torn  to  the  pages  of 
Lord  Bacon  or  Aristotle.  We  dare  engage 
that  he  will  find  the  difference,  in  all  that 
characterizes  the  reasoning  process,  quite  as 
wide  as  any  he  can  well  conceive  between  a 
Hottentot  Troglodyte  and  a  European  phi- 
losopher. Nay,  the  transition  would  proba- 
bly appear  as  if  fit>m  the  shallow  prattle  and 
official  tricks  of  a  parrot  to  the  reasoning 
amphtude  and  energy  of  a  god.  But  this 
is  something  more  than  the  assertion  of  M. 
Bery  de  Saint  Vincent.  We  cannot,  then, 
for  our  own  part,  take  the  responsibility  of 
contradicting  him  upon  this  point. 

His  second  proposition — relative  to  the 
general  criterion — seems  equally  susceptible 
of  plausible  argument  For  how  (to  take 
an  example  a  good  deal  agitated  of  late) 
should  we  determine  the  point  of  precedence 
between  the  Celtic  and  the  Saxon  races! 
The  question  is,  what  shall  be  the  principle, 
the  criterion  ?  If  it  be  physictd  force^  in 
subduing  both  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants, 
then  the  Teutonic  race  is  decidedly  the  su- 
perior. But  there  are  writers  who  insist 
that  this  is  only  the  superiority  of  the  brute. 
They  allege  that  the  Celtic  race,  though 
everywhere  vanquished,  has  been  everywhere 
the  civilizer  of  the  conquerors,  from  the 
polished  and  artistic  Ionian  and  rude  and 
warlike  Dorian  of  ancient  Greece,  down  to 
the  gay  and  philosophic  Gaul  and  the  ene^ 
getic  and  piratical  Norman  of  modem 
France.  They  further  urge  that  the  great- 
est poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  of  his- 
tory, and  in  the  greatest  number,  have  been 
produced  by  the  Celtic  race,  and  that  the 
greatest  scientific  thinkers  belong  to  its 
remnant  at  this  day, — of  which,  in  fact,  th« 
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foregoing  pages  fumisli  a  singular  illustra- 
tion in  the  large  proportion  of  Frenchmen  we 
saw  leading  promoters  of  the  science.  And 
having  premised  these  and  other  statements 
which  are  undoubtedly  true,  the  advocates 
of  this  side  bid  defiance  to  their  antagonists 
to  go  now  and  raise  matter  above  spirit, 
muscle  above  mind,  and  rank  the  tiger  that 
can  devour  the  possessor  of  an  immortal 
soul  as,  on  this  account,  the  superior  ani- 
mal !  We  take  neither  part  in  this  grave 
debate.  Our  present  purpose  was  merely  to 
show,  or  rather  to  set  the  reader  to  reflect, 
how  much  there  was  to  say  on  both  sides, 
and  that  the  perplexity  of  Saint  Vincent 
was  not,  after  all,  so  u-rational.  This  con- 
elusion  will  be  considerably  fortified,  the 
difficulty  will  be  largely  augmented,  if  the 
comparison  from  only  two  terms  be  extended 
severally  to  the  entire  aggregate  of  "  races," 
**  varieties,"  or  "  species,"  of  which  we  have 
now  completed  the  historical  analysis.  This 
is  the  remaining  task  of  the  science  of  An- 
thropology. Ours  is  to  add,  as  promised, 
the  technical  definition  of  these  several 
tenns. 

We  are  first  to  remind  the  reader  that 
the  definitions  in  question  are,  some  or  all 
of  them,  as  various  as  the  writers,  or  at  least 
the  systems ;  and  secondly,  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  all  definitions  must  be  impei-tect 
while  the  corresponding  science  remains 
incomplete.  They  can  only  be  more  or  less 
perfected  (not  perfect)  meanwhile.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  will  best  compoi-t 
with  the  expository  function  to  which  we 
have  hitherto  confined  this  article,  to  submit 
a  selection  of  the  most  recent  or  authentic 
acceptations.  Taken  from  the  principal 
among  the  authors  above  surveyed,  they 
will  funiish  also  a  closing  and  supplemen- 
tary key  to  their  distinctive  sptems. 

Buffon  defines  a  species^  the  succession  of 
individuals  who  reproduce  themselves  per- 
petually, or,  more  explicitly  by  negation,  as 
follows :  When  animals,  presenting  essen- 
tial diflerences,  do  not  generate  by  copula- 
tion, or  only  produce  a  mongrel  which  in 
itself  is  improlific,  such  as  the  horse  and  the 
ass  that  beget  the  mule — ^those  animals  are 
of  separate  species.  Here  we  see  why  Buf- 
fon must  have  held,  as  we  saw  ho  did, 
entire  mankind  to  compose  but  the  same 
species ;  for  its  remotest  divereities  will  pro- 
create downward  indefinitely. 

To  this,  which  was  also  the  definition  of 


Blumenbach,  the  trait  of  resemblance  has 
been  added  by  Cuvier,  who  defines  a  species 
to  be — "  A  collection  of  individuals  descend- 
ing one  from  another,  or  from  common  pa- 
rents, and  stocks  that  hear  to  them  as  close 
resemblance  as  they  bear  to  each  other.^^ 
This  is  followed  by  Pritchard  too ;  who,  like 
his  more  illustrious  predecessors,  held,  ac- 
cordingly, to  the  unity  of  the  hmnan  spe- 
cies. 

But  it  has  been  severally  overthrown  by 
both  Virey  and  Desmoulins,  who  contradict 
it  with  a  multitude  of  phenomena  from 
natural  history.  Their  own  substitute  is 
expressed  substantially  in  the  following 
terms  of  the  latter :  "  A  species  is  known  by 
the  permanence  of  the  typo  under  contrary 
influences."  Such  would  be  the  persistence 
of  color  or  configuration  under  opposite  con- 
ditions of  climate,  of  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  cite  so  many  instances.  Ac- 
cordingly, Virey  and  Desmoulins  were  led 
to  the  divisions  respectively  of  two  and  eleven 
species. 

By  these  writers  we  see  the  attribute  of 
reproduction^  as  a  test  of  species,  is  left  to 
drop  away  from  the  definition,  and  resem^ 
blance  made  the  sole  criterion  under  the 
collective  designation  of  type.  And  we 
think,  with  good  reason ;  as  far  at  least  as 
regards  the  exclusive  position  assigned  the 
former  by  the  preceding  naturalists.  The 
rejection  was  amply  warranted  by  even  the 
facts  adduced  by  those  who  made  it.  But 
there  was  an  objection  still  more  fatal  or 
more  conclusive,  which  both  Virey  and  Des- 
moulins appear  to  have  overlooked.  It  is 
that  the  definition  (as  we  have  perhaps  al- 
ready remarked  in  this  paper)  is  founded 
upon  a  fallacy — is  chargeable  with  assuming 
its  own  test.  For  when  told  that  indefinite 
reproduction  Is  the  criterion  of  species,  it  is 
natural  to  ask  for  the  proof.  But  to  this 
no  better  answer  has  been  provided  or  re- 
turned than  that  of  Moli^re^s  mountebank, 
namely,  a  repetition  of  the  assertion.  At  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  think  resemblance — 
though  putting  itself  undoubtedly  on  the 
positive  ground  of  observation — should  be 
erected  into  a  like  position  of  exclusiveness. 
The  full  and  final  definition  will  probably 
embrace  them  both,  in  the  light  of  some 
larger  principle  to  be  yet  explored  or  ap- 
plied. 

As  the  terra  species  has  been  always  the 
cardinal  point  upon  which  the  others  were 
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made  to  turn  in  the  different  sjBtems,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  dwell  directly  upon  the 
words  race  and  variety,  13y  those  writers 
who  hold  the  theory  of  a  specific  unity,  the 
terms  have  both  been  employed  either  in- 
differently, as  by  Blumenbach,  to  denote  the 
more  fundamental  "  degenerations,"  or  dis- 
tinctively, as  by  most  of  his  followers,  to  desig- 
nate different  grades  of  the  diveigence, — the 
permanent  being  held  to  constitute  race,  and 
the  transient  named  varieties.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  class  of  systems  proceeding  on  a 
pluraUty  of  species  and  the  criterion  of  type, 
seem  to  verge  upon  a  Uke  confusion  of  the 
term  race  with  their  species,  and  apply  the 
word  variety  to  the  minor  diversities,  which 
they  allow  to  be  produceable  by  climate  and 
circumstances. 

There  is  still  another  member  of  this  log- 
ical hierarchy  which  has  not  been  mentioned 
yet,  though  the  progenitor  of  all :  we  mean 
the  term  genus,  or  kind.  This  will  constitute 
a  class  apart  with  those  who  hold  the  plu- 
rality of  species ;  and  accordingly  we  saw 
the  division  of  Virey  made  to  spring  from 
the  term  maxi-kind.  The  uni-specific  theo- 
ries, on  the  other  hand,  incur  a  confusion 
not  unLke  the  preceding;  for  the  species 
man  being  here  considered  co-extensive  with 
the  k'lnd^  the  things  are  distinguishable  only 
by  the  ideal  circumstance  of  being  viewed 
under  opposite  relations. 

In  this  state  of  general  fluctuation,  and  all 
things  well  weighed,  we  venture  to  present 
the  following  determinations,  as  at  once  the 
most  solid  and  serial  permissible  perhaps  in 
the  actual  condition  of  the  science.  We 
would,  then,  include — 

Under  the  term  genus,  the  aggregate  of 
the  species  connected  with  each  other  by 
certain  common  characteristics,  such  as  the 
negro  and  the  European ; 

Under  the  name  species,  the  aggregate  of 
races  which  may  be  referred,  at  least  hypo- 
thetically,  to  a  single  primitive  couple,  or  to 
the  same  centre  of  creation :  such  are  the 
Kaffir  and  Uottentot  in  the  black  division, 
and  the  Celtic  and  Saxon  races  in  the  white ; 

Under  the  name  race,  the  aggregate  of 
varieties  which  belong  to  the  same  line :  as 
the  English  and  Dutch  are  varieties  of  the 


Teutonic,  and  the  Irish  and  Welsh  of  the 
Celtic  Une ; 

Under  the  name  variety,  the  aggregate  of 
individuals  bom  with  all  the  same  charac- 
teristics, but  essentially  variable  by  circum- 
stances :  such  are  the  provincial  pecuHarities 
observable  in  each  of  the  countries  named, 
I  and  perhaps  also  in  the  moral  order,  the 
professioncU  peculiarities  described  by  Pope 
wiUi  his  usual  fehdty  of  discrimination  and 
verse.* 

In  fine,  the  diversity  of  species  may  be 
conceived  to  originate  in  a  chronological 
difference;  the  diversity  of  race  in  a  geo- 
graphical one ;  the  diversity  of  variety  in  a 
social ;  even  as  the  diversity  of  genus,  in 
those  solar  differences  of  temperature  atr 
tested  by  the  infaUible  record  of  geology. 

But  why  not  tell  us  all  this  at  the  ban- 
ning ?  cries  some  semi-scientific  reader,  who 
has  read  that  writers  should  all  begin  by 
defining  their  terms.  Our  answer  is,  thid 
we  might  have  then  been  talking  Greek  to 
our  querist ;  whereas  he  is  now  possessed  of 
the  same  materials  for  oomprehendii^  those 
definitions,  both  in  their  acceptation  and 
appropriateness,  that  we  have  had  aooess  to 
ourselves.  In  truth,  however,  we  gave  no 
thought  to  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other. 
We  took  up  and  pursued  the  subject  in  the 
historical  order  of  its  exploration.  Not 
blindly,  however,  in  obedience  to  a  certain 
succession  of  great  names ;  but  because  it 
was,  necessarily,  the  order  of  nature.  Now 
this  guidance  of  nature  always  takes  the 
form  of  analysis ;  and  the  end  of  this  method 
is  the  establishment  of  definitions.  And  if 
the  critic  will  not  take  our  humble  word, 
backed  by  an  accidental  example,  for  this 
matter,  we  can  only  refer  him  to  the  autho^ 
ity  of  Pascal,f  or  the  more  famiUar  endorse- 
ment of  the  precept  by  Burke.^ 


*  Boastful  and  rough,  your  first  son  is  a  Mquirt; 
The  next  a  tradesman,  meek,  and  much  a  /tor. 
John  struts  a  soldier^  open,  hold  and  brave; 
'N^'ill  sneaks  A  scrivener,  an  exceed  log  knart. 
Is  he  a  Churehman  f  then  he  \%fond  ofpomer; 
A  Quaker  I  sly ;  a  Presbyterian  f  sour,  ^ 

f  De  r£»prit  Gtometrique. 
%  PreC  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
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THE  TRUE  ISSUE  BETWEEN  PARTIES  IN  THE  SOUTH:  UNION 

OR  DISUNION.* 


This  article  appeared  in  a  pamphlet  form,  last  month,  in  Columbus,  Mississippi  It  belongs,  however, 
to  tlie  nation,  and  is  properly  addressed  to  both  North  and  South.  It  is  the  production  of  a  well 
known  and  powerful  pen,  and  represents  the  feeling  and  opinion  of  Unionists  in  the  South. 


A  CRISIS  has  been  reached  in  our  national 
affairs  when  it  becomes  us  all,  fellow-citizens, 
to  reflect  The  crisis  is  not,  as  heretofore, 
illusory  and  unreal,  or  confined  merely  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  party  contrivances. 
The  least  sagacious  may  see  that  danger  is 
imminent,  and  that  the  impulsiveness  of 
some,  the  bad  influence  of  others,  and  the 
selfish  ambition  of  many,  have  wrought  the 
public  mind  to  a  degree  of  excitement 
that  bodes  dire  and  permanent  mischief  to 
the  integrity  of  the  government.  It  is  not 
to  be  concealed  that  the  issue  so  long  and  so 
earnestly  deprecated  by  Washington  and 
other  fathers  of  the  Eepublic,  is  about  to 
be  joined.  That  issue  is,  Union  or  Dis- 
tmion.  No  subtlety  of  argument  or 
speech,  no  specious  array  of  words,  no 
ingenious  or  metaphysical  terms  can  longer 
cover  the  designs  of  those  who  are  promulg- 
ing  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  resistance 
to  the  constitutional  acts  of  Congress,  or, 
what  is  worse,  abetting  schemes  and  move- 
ments, which  look,  in  their  consequences,  to 
nothing  less  than  actual  secession  and  disso- 
lution of  the  Union.  Mark  the  word,  fel- 
low-citizens. I  do  not  mention  secession 
without  premeditation ;  nor  do  I  charge  it, 
as  yet,  on  any  class  of  persons  hereabouts. 
I  affix  the  odium  to  their  schemes,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  explain  the  grounds  of  the 
charge  more  fully  as  we  progress  with  the 
subject 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  papers  to  re- 
view calmly  and  succinctly  the  doctrines  set 
up  by  those  who  advocate  resistance  to  the 


laws  of  Congress,  recently  passed,  which 
admit  California  as  a  State  of  the  Union, 
and  which  embrace  the  whole  series  of  bills 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  of  Thir- 
teen, of  which  Henry  Clay  was  chairman ; 
better  known  as  the  Compromise  or  Adjust- 
ment Bills.  I  purpose  to  renew  the  whole 
grounds  of  what  is  termed  the  list  of  South- 
ern grievances.  I  shall  examine  the  various 
constitutional  questions  that  have  been  raised, 
aud  the  exposition  of  which  has  been  de- 
pended on  as  the  rectson  for  extreme  resorts. 
I  shall  inquire  into  the  necessity  for  the  pro- 
posed convocation  of  the  Legislature  by 
Governor  Quitman  and  also  of  the  re-as- 
semblage of  the  Nashville  Convention ;  and, 
lastly,  I  shall  invite  your  attention  to  the 
remedies  proposed  by  the  advocates  of  re- 
sistance, viz. :  secession,  or  dissolution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  formation  of  a  South- 
em  Confederacy. 

To  accomplish  fully  this  design,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  some  preliminary 
details  of  history,  intimately  connected  with 
the  subject,  and  which  may  not,  therefore, 
prove  unprofitable.  It  may  serve,  and  is 
designed  to  show,  the  vicious  tendency  of 
party,  and  the  countless  evils  which  have 
flowed  from  the  poUcy  of  the  last  adminis- 
tration. 

The  dangers  which  now  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  Union  date  their  origin  from 
the  dark  period  of  the  Texan  annexation. 
No  matter  what  may  be  our  obligations  and 
relations  with  Texas  now,  it  is  undeniable 
that  her  introduction  as  a  member  of  the 


*  Union  or  Disunion ;  being  a  Review  of  the  alleged  causes  of  aggression  at  the  recent  action  of 
Congress*,  together  with  some  views  concemiDg  the  proposed  Southern  Convention ;  and  an  examinaticm 
of  His  Excellency  8  late  Proclamation,  as  aUo  of  the  ooctrine  of  Secession.  Adtkessed  to  the  People 
of  MisaitfsippL    By  a  Southron.    Columbus,  Mississippi    1860. 
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United  States  has  brought  about  the  pres- 
ent  dissatisfactions  and  distractions.     Pre- 
viously to  1845,  partes  had  been  di\nded 
mainly  on  internal  questions,  which  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years  would  have  settled  peaceably 
and  with  satisfaction.     The  United  States 
Bank  had  fallen  beneath  the  ponderous  arm 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  its  advocates,  after 
a  manful  struggle,  had  submitted  quietly  to 
its  overthrow.     Internal  improvements  had 
ceased  to  be  a  ground  of  difference,  because 
the  States  had  taken  them  in  hand  separately. 
The  manifold  and  exaggerated  cvik  which 
had  been  charged  on  Uie  Protective  System 
had  been  averted  (if,  indeed,  they  had  ever 
existed)  by  the  pacificatory  influences  of  the 
Compromise  Bill  of  1 8«33  ;  and  their  partial 
revival  in  1842  had  been  effectually  checked 
by  the  law  of  1846.     Meanwhile,  however, 
a  new  cause  of  difference  had  been  surrep- 
titiously introduced  by  the  expiring  admin- 
istration of  John  Tyler.     The  recent  devel- 
opments made  by  this  last-named  personage 
and  the   Hon.   Samuel  Houston,  leave  no 
question  as  to  the  fraudulence  which  marked 
Uie  incipiency  of  the  annexation  project; 
the  depth  and  consummate  artifice  of  which, 
in  connection  with  the  fabled  alliance  be- 
tween England  and  Texas,  seem  to  have 
inveigled  the  strong  perceptive  powers  of 
Mr.  Calhoun   himself.      At  least,  he  was 
called  in   to   consummate   the   j)lan,  and, 
although  it  was,  on  the  part  of  Tyler,  a  last 
effort  at  popularity,  and  on  the  part  of  Hous- 
ton a  last  chance  of  esca])e  fi\>m  Mexican 
re-conquest,  it  is  certain  that  kis  object  was 
to  guard,  by  it?  speedy  annexation  to  the 
Union,  an  interest  to  which  he  was  devoted, 
and  wliich  lio  believed  was  assailable  by  Eng- 
land from  that  exposed  quarter.     The  name 
and  influence  of  Calhoun  gave,  thas,  verj* 
high  resj)ectability  to  a  project  which  might 
otherwise,  under  the  auspices  of  Houston  or 
Tyler,  have  fallen  into  speedy  and  meritori- 
ous disrepute.  But  the  resj>ectability  thrown 
around  it  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  j)robably 
well  intended  by  him,  resulted  most  disas- 
trously.    No  sooner  was  it  made  known 
that  the  distinguished   Carolinian  had  as- 
serted the  claims  of  Texas,  than  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  chagrined  by  their  defeat  in 
1840,  seized  adroitly  on  the  question,  wrested 
it  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  John  Tyler,  and, 
under  the  pale  and  sicklied  light  of  the 
"  Lone  Star,"  succeeded  in  their  efforts  for 
the  Presidency,      Mr.  Polk  was  elected, 


Texas  hastily  and  inconsiderately  annexed; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable,  and  not  uninstmctive 
fact,  that  just  as  the  ancient  party  warfiire 
had  ex])ired,  the  Democratic  party  simulta- 
neously introduced  a  fire-brand  of  conten- 
tion, which,  it  is  feared,  will  yet  prove  the 
entering  wedge  to  a  dissolution  of  toe  Union* 
Scarcely  had  Texas  been  annexed,  before,  in 
consequence,  the  war  with  Mexico  ensued. 
It  was  persisted  in  until  California,  New- 
Mexico,  and  Texas  were  all  brought  into  the 
Union,  and  in  despite  of  the  warning  voice 
of  many  who  had  at  first  advocated  the 
annexation  of  the  latter ;  not  believing  that 
it  would  result  in  war  and  extensive  conquest 
California  and  New-Mexico  thus  becoming 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  there 
was  revived,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
exciting  issue  which  had  previously  grown 
out  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  which, 
in  1819,  had  well  nigh  caused  a  disruption 
of  the  government  This  issue,  of  conne, 
was  the  extension  or  restriction  of  the 
slavery  interest  For  weal  or  for  woe,  there- 
fore, the  la<«t  administration  is  justly  chaige- 
able  with  the  dangers  and  the  evils  which 
now,  if  not  checked,  so  imminently  portend 
!  a  bloody  and  devastating  civil  war.  Its  ad- 
vocaU^s  should  not  shrink  from  the  respon- 
sibility ;  else,  having  now  seen  and  felt  the 
disasters  of  their  hasty  poHcy,  let  them  come 
forward,  and  aid  to  rescue  the  Union. 


It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  circnm- 
stances  of  the  admission  of  CaHfomia  into  the 
Union,  with  her  present  Constitution,  were 
such  as  to  engender  much  and  serious  jeal- 
ousy on  the  part  of  the  South.  Her  bound- 
aries were  too  large  and  extended  by  more 
than  half;  and  the  Convention  which 
framed  her  Constitution  was  gotten  up  with 
a  haste  and  informality  that  argued  a  pre- 
determined hostiUty  to  the  peculiar  Southern 
institution.  But  it  is  equally  undenishle 
that  the  people  of  California  possess  the 
right,  in  a  conventional  capadtj,  to  exclade 
slaver}-  from  their  midst ;  and  the  exclurion 
having  been  made,  it  was  a  very  serious  qnee- 
tiou  whether  more  mischief  would  not  have 
ensued  from  the  attempt  to  undo  the  act,  in 
the  face  of  our  settled  principles  of  popular 
riixht,  than  any  which  is  hkelr  to  foflow 
from  a  recognition  of  her  claims.  It  is  abo 
a  very  delicate  point  to  assume  that  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  impose^  under  sodi 
circumstances,  any  other  than  its  sole  ooo- 
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8titutional  restriction  on  the  terms  of  admis- 
sion, which  IB  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. Such  power  has  ever  been  strenu- 
ously denied  bj  Southern  statesmen,  and  the 
contrary  assertion  by  the  North  in  the  case 
of  Missouri  in  1819,  was  then  the  great 
cause  of  contention  and  aggravation.  The 
irregularities  which  marked  the  formation  of 
the  California  Constitution  were  no  legiti- 
mate bar  to  her  admission,  although  cei*tainly 
an  objection.  Precedent  has  settled  that 
point  against  the  advocates  of  resistance. 
Not  to  mention  the  recent  cases  of  Michigan 
and  of  Texas,  history  has  preserved  the 
action  of  Congress  on  two  memorable  occa- 
sions, directly  analogous.  At  the  session  of 
1802  the  Territory  comprising  the  present 
State  of  Ohio  made  application  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Union.  The  appHcation  was 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  the  celebrated  Mr.  Giles  was  chair- 
man ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  suc- 
ceeding, it  was  reported,  that  although  the 
requisitions  of  the  law  had  not  been  strictly 
complied  with  in  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  prescribed  number  of  in- 
habitants nearly  twenty  thousand  short,  yet 
that  it  comported  "  with  the  general  interest 
of  the  confederacy"  to  admit  said  State  of 
Ohio  into  the  Union,  "  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  original  States,  in  all  respects  what- 
soever." (Amer.  State  Papers.  Mis.  vol.  1st, 
page  326.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  term,  ^*  general  interest  of  the  confede- 
racy," covers  the  whole  ground  of  admis- 
sion, and  evinces,  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
prodivity  of  the  past  generation  of  states- 
men to  submerge  all  factional  issues  in  the 
common  weal  of  the  Union. 

The  principle  of  non-intervention  was  more 
dearly  settled  still  at  the  session  of  1808, 
on  an  application  of  the  people  inhabiting 
the  Indiana  Territory  to  establish  a  separate 
ffovemment  west  of  the  river  Wabash.  The 
Committee,  in  this  instance,  reported  that, 
^  being  convinced  it  was  the  wish  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  said  Territory 
th^  such  separation  should  take  place,  deem 
it  always  wise  and  just  policy  to  grant  to 
every  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Union 
that  form  of  government  which  is  the  object 
of  their  wishes,  when  not  incompatible  with 
tiie  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
(Amer.  State  Papers.  Mis.  voL  1st,  page 
946.) 

So  much  as  concerns  the  admission  of 


CaUfomia  at  the  recent  session  of  Congress, 
and  which  some  few  discontented  spirits, 
North  and  South,  but  mainly  at  the  South, 
propose  to  resist  at  every  extremity.  The 
facts  of  the  case  only  have  been  intended  to 
be  given.  With  the  Congressional  speeches, 
and  other  evidences  touching  its  merits,  so 
extensively  distributed  among  the  people, 
it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  burthen  this 
treatise  with  lengthy  detail. 

With  regard  to  the  bill  proposing  an 
adjustment  of  pending  difficulties  with  the 
State  of  Texas,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say, 
that  the  whole  subject  is  now  before  those 
most  deeply  interested,  and  who  alone  are 
to  be  the  judges  of  their  right  to  accept  or 
reject  the  proposition  of  Congress.  If  the 
people  of  Texas  shall  prove  to  be  incapable 
of  ascertaining  their  interests  and  immuni- 
ties as  citizens  of  the  republic,  it  will  then 
be  full  time,  but  not  until  such  is  fairly 
proven,  for  their  vnse  neighbors  to  assume 
their  administration  and  direction.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  add,  that  this  is  the  view  taken 
of  this  bill  by  both  the  Texan  Senators, 
concurred  with  by  the  Hon.  John  M.  Ber- 
rien, of  Georgia,  and  the  Hon.  Jere  Clemens, 
of  Alabama.  Their  opinions  ai*e  herewith 
subjoined : — 


"  Nothing  more  has  been  done  than  to  submit  a 
proposition  to  Texas  to  settle  a  question  of  bound- 
ary, admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  full  of  (fifficulfcy. 
It  is  at  her  option  to  accept  (ht  reject  the  ctfer.  Jt 
viU  not  do  to  argue  that  the  amount  of  money  wiU 
btoM  unf'Urfy  the  action  of  her  Legislature.  Put 
the  question  to  any  Alabamian — ask  liim  if  he 
thinks  our  State  would  sell  her  poorest  county  for 
all  the  treasures  of  the  Union,  and  he  would  treat 
it  as  an  ineult.  Are  we  to  assume  that  we  are  bet- 
ter than  others,  or  that  Texas  will  accept  what  we 
would  spurn  f  I  was  willing  to  trust  Texas  with 
the  care  of  her  own  honor.  I  was  willing  also  to 
trust  to  her  own  knowledge  of  her  rights.  — Clem- 
ents letter  of  August  20^4. 

**  My  reasons  for  voting  for  the  bill  to  adjust  the 
Texas  boundary  are  as  follows : — 

1st  As  evincing  a  disposition  to  recondliatioa 
which  strengthens  our  eause. 

2d.  Because  Texas,  as  a  soverei^  State,  was  the 
party  entitled  to  decide  the  question  of  disposing 
of  her  own  territory.  If  any  State  had  interfered 
in  our  (the  Georgia)  cession  of  1802, 1  tfiould  have 
considered  it  an  intrusion, 

8d.  Because  the  territory  to  be  ceded  would 
become  part  of  New-Mexico,  and  free  from  the 
Provisa 

4th.  Principally  because  relieving  Texas  from 

her  debt,  it  would  develop  her  energies;  and  I  cod« 

sider  a  strong  slaveholding  State  in  that  quarter  a* 

,  of  incalfnilahTe  importaDoe,in  itiel(  and  necessarilp 
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leading  to  the  formation  of  others.^'^Berrim'M  Ma' 
con  letter. 


The  third  in  the  series  of  what  is  called 
the  aggressive  or  anti-Southern  measures  of 
Congress,  is  the  bill  erecting  Territorial 
Governments  for  the  Territories  of  New- 
Mexico  and  Utah.  These  bills,  respectively, 
contain  the  following  section  : — 

"  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  admit- 
ted as  a  State,  the  said  territory,  or  any 
portion  of  the  scmve,  shall  be  received  into 
the  Union  with  or  without  davery,  as  their 
Constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of 
their  admission." 

This  clause,  were  there  no  ulterior  objects 
in  the  view  of  those  who  now  so  busy  them- 
selves in  promulging  the  doctrine  of  se- 
cession, or  its  equivalent,  the  principle  of 
sedition,  would,  it  might  reasonably  be  infer- 
red, have  proven  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the 
entire  South.  There  is,  at  least,  no  restric- 
tion as  concerns  slavery,  and  it  is  assuming 
what  might  not  be  safe  for  the  South, 
to  contend  for  its  direct  establishment  by 
Congress  in  those  Territories.  If  the  influ- 
ence of  Texas  shall  be  what  Judge  Berrien, 
in  the  latter  clause  above  quoted,  predicts  it 
may  be,  there  is  almost  a  certainty  that  new 
slaveholding  States  may  yet  be  formed  out 
of  this  identical  Territory.  It  is  the  mere 
cant  of  disunion  to  stickle  on  the  point  of 
non-protection  by  Congress  to  slave  property 
in  those  Territories.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  now  extended  over  those 
Territories.  The  Constitution  expressly 
recognizes  the  institution  of  slavery ;  but  it 
has  been  left,  for  the  local  authorities  always 
to  regulate  the  municipal  and  police  fea- 
tures. The  doctrine  of  non-interference 
with  slavery  by  Congress  has  been  too  long 
and  too  sedulously  claimed  by  the  South  to 
stickle  now  on  this  point.  It  is  taught  in  the 
celebrated  Southern  Address  penned  by  Mr. 
Calhoun ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
great  statesman  and  friend  of  slavery  never, 
in  any  speech  or  address,  contends  for  what 
many  now  deem  so  very  essential  to  South- 
cm  interests — viz.:  protection  by  Congress 
for  slave  property  in  the  Territories. 

The  bill  most  objected  to  by  factious  sec- 
tionalists  in  connection  with  the  late  Con- 
gressional measures  of  harmony  and  pacifi- 
cation, is  that  which  abolishes  the  indiscrim- 
inate f'lave  trade  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.    It  is  pretended  that  this  is  not  only 


aggressive  on  the  rights  of  the  South,  bitt 
is  palpably  contrary  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution— so  much  so  as  to  warrant  hostilities 
to  the  Government  on  the  part  of  the  Soath- 
em  States.  Now  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
this  bill  is  conformable  to  the  terms  of  the 
Maryland  deed  of  cession  and  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  the  last  oljee- 
t.'on  of  course  falls  to  the  ground,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  first  is  removed; 
for  it  cannot  be  rationally  contended  that  the 
South  could  be  aggrieved  by  any  course  d 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  which  is 
proven  to  be  in  accordance  with  these  two 
instruments. 

The  poUtical  situation  of  the  District,  in 
view  of  the  strong  popular  features  of  our 
government,  is  certainly  anomabns.  Ab 
appHed  within  its  Hmits,  the  nature  of  the 
government  undergoes  an  entire  change, 
and  presents  a  new  fece.  Sovereign  power, 
unchecked  and  undefined  in  the  origmal 
compacts,  is  lodged  elsewhere  than  in  the 
people.  An  assembly,  composed  of  peisoos 
from  all  other  portions  of  the  Conftiienky, 
is  its  sole  owner  and  supreme  arbiter.  Tax- 
ation and  representation  are  here  emphati- 
cally disallied.  One  can  be  imposed  withoot 
the  recognition  or  voice  of  the  other;  and 
the  great  principle  which  gave  birth  to 
American  Independence,  and  which  has  built 
up  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires  under 
the  sun,  is  thus  signally  repudiated  and  dis- 
regarded in  a  neutral  territory  set  apart,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  nation,  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  supreme  powers.  Before  pro- 
gressing with  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
however,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  better, 
my  fellow-citizens,  to  place  before  you  the 
Maryland  deed  of  cession,  conveying  this 
District  to  Congress,  and  which,  now  that 
the  portion  of  its  original  limits  belonging 
to  Virginia  has  been  retroceded  to  that  State, 
is  the  only  deed  to  which  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  refer.  Side  by  side  with  this  deed, 
I  shall  place  that  clause  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution which  accepts  the  same,  and  pre- 
scribes the  powers  of  Congress  over  the  Dis- 
trict limits : — 

^  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  AMt^mUy  «i  Ae 
State  of  Maryland,  That  all  that  part  of  the  nid 
territory  cailed  Columbia,  which  lies  withm  the 
limits  of  this  State,  ehall  be,  and  the  same  is  beie- 
by  acknowledged  to  be,  for  ever  ceded  and  relin- 
quished to  the  Congress  and  Goyemmcnt  of  the 
United  States,  in  full  and  eondunve  right  and  esefo- 
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tktejuritdietion,  as  well  of  soil  as  of  persons  residing, 
or  to  re«ude  thereoa'* — Deed  from  Maryland. 

"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  exercise  exclusive 
jurisdirfitm  in  all  catee  wtaUoever^  over  such  district 
(not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession 
of  particular  States,  and  by  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
grasB,  become  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United 
States." — CoMt^  art  Ist,  section  Sth. 

The  only  proviso  affixed  to  this  deed  is, 
**that  no  right  shall  be  vested  in  the  United 
States  as  to  soil  owned  by  indi>iduals  other- 
wiee  than  the  same  might  be  transferred  by 
Boch  individuals."  The  deed,  any  candid 
reasoner  must  admit,  is  full  and  absolute, 
while  the  language  of  the  Constitution  is  so 
explicit  as  to  amount,  literally,  to  an  im- 
qnalified,  sweeping  clause.  They  both  are 
8o  framed  as  to  convey  as  large  powers  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  that  language  can 
possibly  convey.  The  deed  parts  with 
Maryland's  right  to  the  District  ^^for  ever  ;" 
ibe  "  acceptance  "  in  the  Constitution  carries 
along  with  it,  as  the  most  biased  and  fastidi- 
ous stickler  will  concede,  "  exclusive  juris- 
dietion  in  all  cases  whatsoever, ^^ 

It  will  be  seen,  moreover,  that  the  Corir 
gress  is  a  parly  to  this  deed  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  is  a  party  independently^  be- 
cause the  cession  is  made  to  the  Congress 
a$id  Government  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  also  a  party  by  virtue  of  its  co-ordinate 
connection  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

Congress  is  thus  armed  with  double  powers, 
and  as  to  the  ceded  District  may  be  said  to  be 
sovereign,  except  as  concerns  pre-existing 
rights,  which  no  cession  could  transfer,  and 
no  Constitution,  or  acceptance  of  such  cession, 
wrest  from  the  people.  I  pause  to  say  that 
among  the  pre-existing  rights  is  that  to 
hold  slaves,  and  that  Congress  can  have  no 
power,  consequently,  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District,  without  the  previously  expressed 
assent  of  the  people  thereof.  The  power  to 
abolish  is  not  the  function  of  a  legislative 
body,  deriving  its  power  from  instruments 
less  ancient  than  the  institution  proposed  to 
be  abolished.  It  is  a  power  which  can  be- 
long only  to  those  who  own  slaves,  wherever 
Ibund  hving  under  our  present  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

But  Congress  being  clothed  with  absolute 
power,  and  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  District,  must  needs  possess  supreme 
legislative  powers,  from  which  there  can  be 
BO  appeal  to  the  States,  and  with  which  the 
bat  nave  no  right  to  interfere.    It  cannot 


be  denied  that  the  slave  traffic  is  legitimately 
the  subject  of  legislation.  The  traffic  is 
carried  on  under  the  law.  The  right  of  the  . 
master  to  the  slave  as  property  is  older  than 
the  law,  and  can  no  more  be  assailed  by 
the  law  than  could  the  right  to  bequeath 
or  inherit,  or  the  right  of  self-defense, 
or  the  freedom  of  conscience ;  all  of  which 
are  of  none  the  less  eflfect  because  partly 
unwritten  and  undefined.  The  traffic  haia 
always'  and  everywhere  been  reckoned  as 
among  the  municipal  or  police  features  of 
slavery.  It  has  been  so  considered  by  every 
government,  ancient  and  modern,  under 
which  slavery  has  existed.  That  of  Rome, 
which  gave  to  the  master  even  the  power  of 
life  and  Umb  over  his  slave,  always  claimed 
to  regulate  the  slave  traffic;  but  it  never 
claimed  to  destroy,  by  simple  legislative  ma- 
jority, the  relation  between  master  and  slave. 
Greece,  as  a  government,  was  anxious  to 
rid  the  coimtry  of  the  Helot  slavery  long 
before  the  body  of  the  people  were  either 
prepared  for,  or  willing  to,  such  riddance. 
The  government,  therefore,  claimed  only 
the  right  of  all  governments,  to  abridge, 
and  finally  to  prohibit  the  indiscriminate 
traffic  in  the  beings  who  were  enslaved ; 
but  it  dared  not,  even  in  that  early  age,  to 
infringe  theright  of  property  by  abruptly 
destroying  the  relation  between  master  and 
slave.  Russia,  although  a  simple  despotism, 
where  all  legislative  power  even  is  lodged 
with  the  Czar,  would  not  venture,  by  a  per- 
emptory ukase,  to  abolish  serfdom  within  its 
imperial  limits ;  yet  the  slave  traffic  is  not 
only  effectually  regulated,  but  is  so  far  pro- 
hibited as  that  serfs  go  along  with  the  land 
on  which  they  were  bom,  and  thus  they  are 
termed  slaves  of  soil.  The  rash  and  un- 
warranted abolition  of  serfdom,  even  by  the 
sceptred  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  would 
kindle  a  fiame  of  resentment  that  would 
quickly  spread  from  the  Don  to  the  Vistula. 
In  abolishing  the  traffic,  which  was  an  exer- 
cise of  power  conformable  both  to  justice  and 
to  custom,  not  the  shghtest  opposition  was 
encountered. 

Under  our  government  of  sovereign 
States  and  limited  powers,  this  power  is  not 
dormant.  All  power,  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion, mv^t  reside  somewhere.  There  are 
powers  which  belong  to  the  body  of  the 
people,  to  the  States  in  their  separate  ca- 
pacity and  in  constitutional  convention,  and 
to  Congress.    We  have  assumed  that  the 
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will  of  the  people  is  alone  the  arbiter  of 
elavery  as  an  institution,  and  they  alone 
may  abolish  slavery,  whether  in  the  States 
or  in  the  District.  The  regulation  of  the 
slave  trade  is  a  matter  of  legislation,  both  in 
the  States  and  in  the  District  As  to  the 
States,  their  own  Legislatures  may  and  do 
exercise  this  power.  Within  the  District, 
the  Congress  is  absolute^  and  unquestionably 
possesses  a  similar  power.  Nor  have  the 
States  any  right  to  object,  or  any  ground  of 
aggrievauce,  unless  they  are  aggrieved  by 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution.  Congress 
has  exercised  this  power  recently  by  break- 
ing up  slave  depots  and  markets  within  the 
District,  by  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
slaves  within  the  District  for  purposes  of 
traffic  or  sale,  and  by  declaring  such  slaves 
to  be  free  in  all  such  cases.  How  shall  we 
go  about  resisting,  in  a  constitutional  and 
p€ac3ful  way  I  mean,  the  exercise  of  an 
unquestionably  existing  power  by  a  body 
^^  absolute  ^^  by  the  deed  of  cession  within 
the  ceded  limits,  and  declared  to  possess 
^^exclimve  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever,^^ by  the  very  Constitution  under  which 
our  government  exists,  "over  such  District 
as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States,  and 
the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States  "  ?  The 
evil,  if  evil  there  be,  must  be  traced  to  the 
terms  of  the  original  cession,  and  not  charged 
against  the  body  acting  under  that  cession ; 
must  be  imputed  to  the  Constitution,  and 
not  to  the  body  which  exercises  a  power 
conferred  by  that  Constitution.  But  more 
of  this  anon. 

I  have  thus,  fellow-citizens  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  gone  through  with  a  brief  but 
concise  summary  of  all  those  measures  of 
Congress  which  have  been  denounced  as  in- 
tending mischief  on  the  Southern  institu- 
tion, and  against  which  it  is  proposed,  in 
some  quarters,  to  direct  the  artillery  of  pub- 
He  indignation,  if  not  of  Southern  chivalry. 
I  have  said  nothing  about  the  fugitive  slave 
bill,  because  it  seems  to  be  generally  satis- 
factory. But  I  purpose,  in  this  number,  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  remedies  intended, 
or  by  some  agitated,  to  cure  these  alleged 
evils,  and  the  modes  of  resistance  so  boldly 
promulged  by  the  disaffected.  This  was 
the  more  immediate  object  of  this  essay,  than 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  bills,  at  which 
I  have  but  glanced. 


These  remedies  are,  I  regret  to  say,  all  of 
a  violent  character ;  the  resistance  proposed 
looks  alone  to  disorganization  and  dismem- 
berment of  the  Union.  The  ultra  doctrines 
of  the  South  CaroUna  Ordinance,  so  ngnally 
buried  in  1833  by  the  Proclamation  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  have  been  disentombed,  and 
are  held  forth  as  the  nucleus  around  which 
discontent  and  sedition  may  rally.  There 
is,  I  fear,  this  great  difference  between  the 
period  of  their  inglorious  sepulture,  and  their 
resurrection  in  this  day.  Then,  their  per- 
nicious influences  were  mainly  confined  to 
South  CaroUna ;  now,  their  baneful  exhaUh 
tions  are  fiar  more  widely  disseminated.  The 
day  may  be  near  at  hand  when  an  Andrew 
Jackson  might  prove  a  blessing  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  RepubUc 

It  is  proposed  to  call  a  Convention  of  the 
Southern  States;    and  to  aid  this  project^ 
doubtless,  our  belligerent  Governor  has  con- 
voked the  Legislature  fca*  the  eighteenth  da? 
of  next  month.    The  objects  which  suJi 
Convention  is  intended  to  subserve  cannot 
be  of  a  very  peaceful  tendency,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  Proclamations  of  His  Excel- 
lency and  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  the  oo^ 
authentic  evidences  of  a  design  to  resist  the 
Government,  so  far  given  to  the  world.    K 
the  objects  of  the  Convention  be  peaceful,  I 
for  one  see  no  use  in  its  assemblage.    It  is, 
under  any  circumstances,  a  questionable  re- 
sort, and  certainly  a  dangerous  mode  of  col- 
lecting public  sentiment     It  is  not  only  a 
dangerous,  but  very  unreliable  mode,  where 
such  wide  and   fundamental  differences  of 
opinion  exist,  as  surely  do  exist  among  the 
Southern  people  at  this  time.     A  Conv^t- 
tion  can  only  answer  a  good  purpose  when 
there  is  a  great  coincidence  of  opinion  and 
unity  of  sentiment  as  to  the  aggressions  of  the 
General  Government.     When  I  go  into  the 
advocacy  of  a  Convention  which  is  to  delib- 
erate concerning  alleged   grievances   from 
Congress,  I  must  be  prepared  for  revolution. 
I  must  be  convinced  that  there  has  been  not 
only  deep  and  serious  innovation  on  South- 
ern rights,  but  a  palpable  and  dangerous 
violation  of  the  Constitution.     If  I  feel  that 
there  has  been  nothing  of  either  of  these,  I 
prefer  to  seek  a  remedy  through  tba  UJot- 
box,  or  by  remonstrance,  or  m  aoife6,'way 
authorized  by  the  Constitution.     If  .11m  ad- 
vocates of  a  Southern  Convention  deaiffn  to 
direct  its  action  against  the  laws  of  the  land, 
or  the  Government  of  the  United  States  I 
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oppose  such  Convention  entirely.  If  it  is 
intended,  as  some  wish  us  to  beUeve,  to  de- 
Kberate  concerning  prospective  or  anticipated 
grievances,  concerning  the  mere  "  shadow  of 
coming  events/'  or  for  adopting  an  ultima- 
tum against  merely  fancied  wrongs,  supposed 
to  be  intended  by  the  North,  I  must  still  say 
I  cannot  concur  in  the  policy.  "  SufBcient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof ;"  especially 
li^en  that  evil  is  only  suspected,  when  it 
exists  only  in  the  imaginations  of  tiiose  who 
seem  to  delight  in  discord,  and  who  hold 
pertinaciously  to  the  dogma,  that  "  no  good 
can  come  out  of  Nazareth."  I  am  of  those  who 
see  no  adequate  cause  for  assembling  a  Con- 
vention to  resist  what  has  been  done  ;  and  I 
assuredly  am  not  so  enlightened  as  to  the 
future,  that  I  shall  advocate  preparation 
against  mere  phantom  encroachments.  I 
am  not  haunted  by  any  distempered  visions. 
I  see  no  "  grinning  horrors  "  in  the  unrobed 
Ibture  of  the  Republic,  as  it  stands.  If  my 
fimcy  ever  wanders  into  the  dreamy  future, 
I  am  always  greeted  by  smiling  visions  of 
the  brightness,  and  glory,  and  greatness  of 
the  Union — beaming  with  the  mild  radiance 
of  its  original  purity,  and  gathering  increased 
lustre  as  it  sweeps  onward  to  its  high  and 
holy  destiny.  Sometimes,  I  confess,  the 
goi^eous  hues  of  the  picture  are  momentarily 
darkened  by  the  ghastly  intrusions  of  spec- 
tred  fanatics,  or  of  Gorgon-like  a^tators, 
such  as  emanate  from  Tammany  Hall  or 
Nashville  Conventions;  but  ere  long  the 
brightness  reappears — familiar  faces,  like 
those  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  peer 
Ibrth  from  the  transient  obscurity,  and  the 
^  black  spirits,"  frowned  into  nothingness, 
yanish  as  mists  from  before  the  rising  sun. 

A  Convention,  fellow-citizens,  whose  mem- 
bers are  composed  of  citizens  of  particular 
States  only,  elected  without  the  ^  consent  of 
Congress,"  and  which  looks  to  the  formation 
of  any  agreement  or  compact  among  them- 
selves, is  an  unconstitutional  and  a  seditious 
assemblage.  The  late  Nashville  Convention 
assembled  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
expressly  to  form  some  agreement  among 
the  Southern  States.  lis  address  was  di- 
rected alone  to  the  people  of  the  Southern 
Stateii(i*itikl  its  action  was  submitted  alone 
to  SawfSni  States.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
sandMT^  re-assemblage  of  this  Convention, 
or  to  call  into  being  another  looking  to  the 
lame  objects.  It  is  useless  for  the  advocates 
of  a  Convention  to  attempt  a  disguise  of 


their  objects.  If  their  object  was  peaceful 
dehberation  merely,  they  would  resort  to  a 
peaceful,  constitutional  method  of  delibera-  •* 
tion.  Their  design  is  to  attempt  to  unite 
the  South  in  some  scheme  of  res'stance 
against  the  recent  laws  of  Congress.  The 
pretext  to  deliberate  with  a  view  to  future 
aggressions,  is  too  senseless  and  too  shallow 
to  dupe  even  the  least  sagacious. 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  if  we  are  a  law-abiding 
people,  let  us  look  well  to  our  sworn  duty, 
which  is  to  support  the  Constitution.  Let 
us  see  what  that  Constitution  says,  and  act 
accordingly.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
ripe  for  anarchy  and  revolution,  let  us  face 
the  matter,  and  so  declare.  The  Constitu- 
tion declares,  in  the  tenth  section  of  its  first 
article,  that  "  no  State  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation,^^  This 
language  is  clearly  unmistakable,  and  as- 
serts a  prohibition  on  the  separate  States 
against  uniting  in  any  confederation.  But 
there  is  still  a  more  direct  inhibition  against 
assemblages  convened  for  the  purposes 
above  sti^d.  The  followiug  clause  declares 
explicitly,  that  "  no  State  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  State,  of  with 
a  foreign  power  ^^ 

If  words  have  any  meaning,  fellow-citi- 
zens, that  meanixig  is  apparent  in  the  above 
clauses  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  I  con- 
strue them  to  assert  that  any  body  convened 
on  the  basis  and  in  the  manner  of  the  late 
Nashville  Convention,  or  which  may  be 
convened,  at  any  time,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  for  any  purpose  of  resistance  or 
deliberation  hostile  to  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, is  an  unconstitutional  assemblage.  If 
the  objects  of  the  Convention  were  those  of 
remonstrance,  then  the  people,  or  their  dele- 
gates, might  peacefully  and  legally  assem* 
ble.  But  a  Convention,  formed  of  citizens 
of  different  States,  and  which  ad\ise»  a 
course  of  action  on  the  part  of  those  Statea 
inimical  to  the  government,  or  hostile  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  comes  witlnn  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  Constitution.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  have  said  that  when  I  shall  advocate 
a  Convention  to  be  thus  formed,  and  that 
shall  be  intended  to  band  the  South  against 
the  action  of  Congress,  I  shall  be  prepared 
for  revolution.  Of  course,  the  people  have 
a  right,  when  the  majority  so  decide,  to  rsT- 
olutionize  and  form  a  new  government; 
and  when  the  present  government  £Eii]s  of 
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its  intents  and  purposes,  and  when  all  oon  ' 
stitutional  remedies  shall  have  been  ex- 
I  hansted  in  attempting  to  obtain  proper  re- 
dress against  palpable  aggressions,  no  one 
will  deny  that  then  will  be  Qie  time  to  choose 
between  evils,  and  to  comit  the  value  of  the 
Union.  But  when  the  ship  springs  a  leak, 
it  is  faint-hearted  and  treacherous  to  desert 
tmtil  all  the  pumps  have  been  thoroughly 
tried  and  exhausted.  Let  me  say,  by  way 
of  illustration,  that  if,  in  defiance  of  all  that 
has  occurred,  and  of  law  and  justice,  Con- 
gress should  assume  to  abolish  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District,  and  shall  pass 
a  law  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  within,  or  as 
between  the  slaveholding  States,  the  infrac- 
tion will  then  be  sufficiently  palpable  and 
violent,  in  my  judgment,  to  warrant  violent 
remedies  and  harsh  r^oi*ts.  But  disunion, 
even  then,  would  be  a  useless  remedy ;  for 
thereby  we  lose  not  only  the  power  to  en- 
force proper  redress,  but  we  lose  everything. 
Secession  and  dissolution  are  the  very  worst 
of  all  evils,  as  I  shall  presently  demonstrate. 
We  let  slip  the  advantages  we  now  hold 
over  our  enemies,  by  resorting  to  a  disrup- 
tion of  the  government  It  is  just  what 
they  wish,  and  are  attempting  to  drive  us 
into.  So  long  as  the  Constitution  lasts,  our 
rights  as  regards  slavery,  being  recognized 
therein,  are  safe,  and  out  opponents  are 
obliged  to  abide  and  submit.  If  they  vio- 
late the  Constitution  by  palpable  aggression, 
why  should  we  be  made  the  sufferers  ?  If 
we  break  up  the  Union,  the  Constitution 
falls,  the  government  is  destroyed,  out  ene- 
mies are  released  from  all  obligations,  while 
we  are  thus  cast  loose  from  the  only  bond 
that  links  us  with  the  civilized  and  enlight- 
ened world.  We  thus  lose  every  advantage 
and  gain  no  compensation.  We  weaken 
our  cause  by  shearing  it  of  its  great  arm  of 
strength.  If  the  Constitution  is  violated  by 
them,  they  are  the  disunionists,  and  they 
should  be  stigmatized  as  such.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  collision,  let  us  of  the  South  at  least 
be  in  the  right.  If  the  majority  of  Congress 
should  violate  the  Constitution  as  I  have 
suggested,  let  us  wait  to  see  if  the  body  of 
the  North  upholds  and  endorses  the  violation 
and  aggression.  Let  us  see  if  their  constitu- 
ents sanction  their  treachery.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  by  no  means  probable.  The 
great  States  of  New- York  and  Pennsylvania 
are  bound  to  us  by  the  golden  cords  of  self- 
interest     Their  principal  wealth,  and  Uie 


greatness  of  their  two  mammoth  emporimiB, 
are  derived  from  trafi^  with  the  South.  The 
New-England  States  are  worth  nothing  to 
them  in  comparison  with  the  SoutEem 
States.  Cut  them  off  from  the  Southern 
trade,  and  they  are  well  aware  that  they 
must  diminish  ruinously.  The  severance  of 
the  Union,  and  the  consequent  anarchy  and 
disruption  of  trade,  would  bankrupt  the 
cities  of  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
every  cotton  merchant  would  beo(Hne  insol- 
vent Three  months  of  hostilitaes  between 
the  States  would  shock  their  business  in  a 
manner  that  ten  years  of  peace  could  not 
repair.  The  body  of  the  people,  therefore, 
knowing  these  thmgs, — and  they  are  too  sa- 
gacious not  to  know  them, — ^would  be  &r 
from  countenandng  a  course  of  action  by 
Congress  that  would  lead  to  disunioo. 
They  would  make  common  cause  with  the 
South  ;  the  offending  Congress  would  be 
displaced  at  the  term's  end,  these  two  States 
will  have  been  gained  on  the  side  of  the 
Union,  and  the  Constitution  and  govern- 
ment have  been  saved. 

But  suppose  that,  immediately  on  the 
heels  of  the  aggression,  we  appeal  only  to  a 
Convention  of  Southern  States.  Do  we  not 
rashly  and  unnecessarily  jeopard  the  dea^ 
est  of  causes  by  closing  the  doors  to  all 
other  States  ?  We  lose  everything  without 
even  attempting  to  gain  anything.  We 
lose  the  protecting  influence  of  tSbe  great 
bond  of  Union,  without  even  opening  a 
door  for  its  salvation. 

Such,  fellow-citizens,  is  the  course  of  con- 
duct, and  its  consequences,  advised  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Convention,  and  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  Mr.  Rhett,  and  their  seditious  co- 
adjutors in  Mississippi.  I,  for  one,  repudiate 
any  such  doctrine,  and  abjure  all  such  tutel- 
age. I  desire,  to  matriculate  at  some  other 
tlian  the  fountain  of  South  Carolina  Bheti- 


oric. 


But  can  a  Convention  of  Southern  States 
be  gotten  up  which  will  fairly  and  truly 
reflect  and  represent  public  sentiment  at  the 
South?  I  think  not  In  the  first  place, 
the  party  distinctions  of  Whig  and  Demo- 
crat are  by  no  means  obhterated.  It  is  true 
that  a  slight  coalescence  has  been  formed 
among  a  few.  Some  of  the  Whigs,  tempt- 
ed by  ambition  perhaps,  or  betrayed  by  a^ 
dent  temperaments  into  an  over-wrought 
zeal,  or  misled  by  erroneous  calcuhtions, 
have  been  incautious  enough  to  join  the 
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seditious  wing  of  the  great  Democratic 
party.  But  &e  body  of  the  Whig  party 
remain  firm  to  their  integrity,  and  have 
openly  repudiated  all  such  leaders.  Some 
Democrats  have  united  with  them  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  form  a  par  excellence  South- 
em  party ;  but  the  body  of  the  Democrats 
are  by  no  means  committed  to  an  ultra 
platform.  They  adhere  to  party  and  to 
party  men,  and  refuse  any  direct  coahtion 
on  what  is  termed  the  Southern  question. 
They  are,  it  is  true,  more  equally  divided  on 
the  Union  and  Disunion  question,  than  are 
the  Whigs ;  and,  perhaps,  as  some  of  their 
leaders  claim,  the  majority  is  for  resistance. 
But  the  issue  has  not  been  fairly  joined  and 
put ;  and,  as  yet,  they  manifest  eveiy  desire 
to  cohere  as  a  party,  on  the  ancient  and 
popular  principle,  that  '*  a  bird  in  the  hand 
M  worth  two  in  the  bush."  When  their 
hot-headed  leaders  approach  them  on  the 
subject  of  a  coalition,  the  answer,  if  we  may 
judge  by  actions,  has  always  been  in  the 
language  of  Scripture  :  "  Go  thy  way ;  at  a 
more  convenient  season "  we  will  join  you. 
At  the  same  time,  the  body  of  the  Whigs, 
in  every  instance  where  a  coalition  has  been 
attempted,  have  protested  against  their  ab- 
sorption, and  consequent  extinction  as  a 
conservative,  national  party.  With  a  con- 
servative and  genuine  Whig  administration, 
which,  so  far,  has  stood  true  to  Southern 
rights,  because  true  to  the  Constitution,  and 
which,  relying  on  the  cheerful  support  of  its 
^ends  in  both  sections,  is  endeavoring  to 
impress  conservative  and  national  Whig 
principles  on  the  Grovemment,  and  to  illus- 
trate their  beautifid  influence — the  Whigs 
seem  unwilling  to  surrender  their  tried 
^ends,  ere  yet  they  have  offended.  Nor 
do  they  seem  at  all  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
they  will  offend.  Millard  Fillmore  and 
Daniel  Webster  were  never  so  popular  at 
the  South  as  now,  and  their  friends  evince 
every  reliance  in  their  administration. 

Parties,  then,  are  still  jealous,  still  dis- 
united, and  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  coali- 
tion. An  effort  therefore  to  elect  delegates 
to  a  Southern  Convention  would  most  likely 
take  a  party  turn,  and  become  a  party  mat- 
ter. This  would  beget  bad  blood  at  the 
South,  let  success  perch  on  whichever  side 
it  might;  the  moral,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  the  sectional  influence  of  the  Con- 
vention would  be  completely  baffled,  and 
the  result  would  be  lamentable  divisions  and 


enmities  among  Southern  friends.  This,  my 
fellow-K^itizens,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  argu* 
ment  with  me  to  oppose  all  attempts  at  the 
Southern  Convention. 

But  this  is  not  all.  I  fear  that,  after  as- 
sembling, such  Convention  would  rather  be 
found  lending  itself  to  the  manufacture  of 
public  sentiment,  than  conforming  to  the 
will  of  those  they  would  be  said  to  repre- 
sent. That  win  could  not  now  be  ascertained. 
The  advocates  of  the  Convention  are  either 
unwilHng  or  afraid  to  avow  their  objects,  or 
to  meet  the  issue  of  Union  or  Disunion — of 
resistance  or  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
country.  They  could  not  sustain,  before  the 
people,  an  effort  to  call  a  Convention  merely 
to  deliberate,  or  to  adopt  an  uliiTnaium 
against  aggressions  not  yet  committed.  The 
people  will  claim  the  privilege  of  deliberating, 
and  then  send  delegates  from  their  midst  to 
ojct.  You  cannot  get  the  Conventionists  to 
join  the  issue  of  war  or  peace,  resistance  or 
non-resistance,  by  their  proposed  Conven- 
tion. Their  addresses,  their  resolutionsi 
even  their  speeches  in  primary  assemblies, 
all  point  to  resistance,  and  cover  a  settled 
purpose  of  dissolution.  But  they  disclaim 
violence,  and  repudiate  disunion,  where  the 
naked  issue  is  made.  A  Convention  there- 
fore is  impracticable,  and  would  not  reflect 
truly  and  entirely  public  sentiment.  The 
question  of  a  Convention  may  then  be  thus 
resolved :  K  intended  only  to  deliberate,  it  is 
not  their  province ;  if  to  adopt  an  ultimatum 
against  airy  aggressions,  it  is  unnecessary ;  if 
to  decide  the  issue  of  resistance  or  obedience, 
or  of  Union  or  Disunion,  no  such  issue  will 
have  been  made,  and  the  South  is  not 
united. 

I  shall  devote  this  section,  fellow-citizens, 
to  a  review  of  the  position  in  which  we  have 
been  placed,  as  a  State,  by  the  reoent  extrik 
ordinary  Proclamation  of  His  Excellency, 
convoking  our  Legislature  in  extra  session. 
I  shall  begin  with  a  review  of  that  most 
singular  document  itself. 

At  the  close  of  a  long,  tedious,  and  ex- 
citing session  of  Congress,  when  the  whole 
country  was  looking  to  that  calm  in  the  po- 
litical world  ever  so  welcome  after  the  storm, 
and  when  the  nation  had  just  begun  to  con- 
gratulate itself  on  the  happy  adjustment 
of  the  vexed  issues,  this  State  is  suddenly 
called  upon  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  action 
of  Congress,  and  invited  to  become  a  leader 
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in  resisting  the  laws  of  the  land.  His  Ex- 
cellency's Proclamation  certainly  threatens 
resistance,  if  it  means  anything  at  all ;  else, 
we  must  regard  its  issue  as  one  of  those 
pompous  demonstrations  for  which  our 
sapient  Governor  has  become  so  famous. 

His  Excellency  sets  out  with  what  logi- 
cians term  a  petitio  principii.  He  assumes  a 
feet  which  never  existed,  and  begs  a  conclu- 
sion against  which,  I  verily  believe,  every 
sane  man  in  Mississippi  would  most  solemnly 
protest.  Unwilling  to  convoke  the  Legisla- 
ture on  his  own  admitted  responsibility,  the 
Governor  assumes  that  he  has  been  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  people  of  the  State,  because 
a  few  county  meetings  have  been  held ;  at 
which,  let  me  say,  resolutions  have  been 
passed  as  various  and  different  in  their 
meaning  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The 
State  and  Central  Conventions,  even,  part 
company  on  vital  points;  while,  in  the 
counties,  both  compromise  and  resistance 
measures  have  been  passed.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  however,  that  at  none  of  these 
meetings  has  His  Excellency  been  invited,  in 
any  event,  to  convene  the  Legislature  in 
extra  session.  The  fact,  as  concerns  the 
invitation  intimated  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  Proclamation,  is  altogether  assumed. 

In  the  second  paragraph,  His  Excellency, 
seemingly  not  satisfied  with  Executive  func- 
tions, assumes  to  constitute  himself  the 
judge  as  to  when  the  rights  of  the  people 
have  been  assailed ;  and  that  without  giving 
the  people  ordinary  grace  time  in  which  to 
make  up  their  opinions.  Does  His  Excel- 
lency know  that  there  is,  at  least,  great 
diversity  of  opinion  among  the  "  citizens  of 
slavcholding  States  "  concerning  the  amount 
of  aggression  contained  in  the  "  recent  acts  of 
Congress  "  ?  Is  he  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
a  large,  if  not  tlie  lai'gest,  number  of  his 
own  fellow-citizens  are  unaware  that  any 
"advantages  and  benefits  of  the  Federal 
Union  have  been  denied  to  them  "  ?  Out 
of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  papers  published 
in  the  State,  how  many  acknowledge  the 
assumptions  of  the  Executive  Proclamation  ? 
How  many  sustain  the  action  of  Congress 
as  concerns  the  adjustment  bills  ?  Does 
His  Excellency  assume  that  the  whole  press 
is  ready  to  rally  around  the  doctrines  set 
forth  in  his  Pronunciam£nto  ?  Take  the 
strongest  slavcholding  counties  of  the  State, 
and  are  the  planters  all  agreed  that  they  are 
"  insulted  and  aggrieved  "  by  the  "  recent  acts 


of  Congress  **!  Is  tliere  no  oppo^tioD  to 
resistance  and  to  secession  in  the  great  coun- 
ties of  Adams,  and  Wwren,  and  Hinds,  and 
Marshall,  and  Monroe,  and  Lowndes,  not  to 
name  many  others  ?  Are  the  members  d 
the  Mississippi  Legislature — are  the  Southern 
members  in  Congress  united  in  the  opinion 
that  the  South  has  been  aggrieved  by  the 
action  of  Congress  to  the  pcMnt  of  resistance ! 
And,  in  view  of  all  this,  how  can  His  Excel- 
lency presume  to  judge  that  "  the  peojJe  of 
Mississippi,  in  common  with  the  dtixens  of 
all  the  slavcholding  States,'*  should  feel  ^  that 
the  benefits  and  advantages  of  the  Federal 
Union  have  been  denied  to  them  "  ? 

Now  it  is  barely  possible  that  His  Excel- 
lency is  inflated  with  the  idea  that,  by  thus 
snapping  judgment  on  public  opinion,  to- 
getlier  with  the  great  weight  of  Impersonal 
influence,  he  will  rally  all  dissentient  ele- 
ments, even  though  two  thirds  of  the  people 
should  now  disagree  with  him.  As  strai^ 
hallucinations  have  floated  through  hb 
mind,  if  all  tales  be  true.  At  least,  if  he 
shall  be  deceived  in  his  calculations,  it  will 
not  be  the  first  time  that  his  zeal  has  dis- 
tanced his  discretion — if,  indeed,  the  latter 
virtue  form  any  part  of  his  mental  structure. 

The  third  section  of  the  Proclamation 
presents  a  tangible  issue,  and  unfolds,  to 
some  extent,  the  objects  of  the  extraordinary 
convocation.  His  Excellency  denounces  the 
bill  to  abolish  the  slave  traflic  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  "  aggressive"  on  the  rights  of 
the  South,  and  as  "  threatening  "  the  entire 
dissolution  and  "  overthrow  "  of  the  South- 
em  institution.  Among  other  things  let  out 
in  this  paragraph,  too,  we  find  that  His 
Excellency  has  convoked  the  Legislature  to 
guard  against  contingencies^  or,  in  other 
words,  to  fight  against  a  shadow ;  there 
being,  as  he  says,  "  no  reasonable  hope  that 
the  aggressions  upon  rights  of  the  people  of 
the  slavcholding  States  will  cea5<j."  Mac- 
beth, we  are  told,  saw  bloody  daggers  in  the 
air, — "  false  creations,  proceeding  fi*om  the 
heat-oppress6d  brain;"  and  Don  Quixote, 
thinking  that  he  beheld  an  army  of  giants 
in  a  parcel  of  windmills^  determined,  for  the 
honor  of  chivalry ^  to  mskQ  a  gallant  diarge. 
K  His  Excellency  had  studied,  or  would 
study  now,  the  philosophy  of  example,  he 
might  be  able  to  make  here  a  profitable  ap- 
pHcation.  There  is  far  more  meaning  than 
one  might  suppose  in  that  wise  and  respect- 
able aphorism  of  "ac^m^/or  grandeur P 
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Now  is  it  true  that  the  rights  of  the  pe- 
culiar institution  of  the  South  are  endangered 
by  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  abolish  the 
slave  traffic  in  the  District  ?  Understanding 
His  Excellency  so  to  declare,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty to  join  issue  with  him  on  the  point  I 
have  already  shown  that  Congress  must 
possess  the  requisite  power  to  do  thus  much, 
both  by  the  terms  of  the  Maryland  cession 
and  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Our 
cherished  institution  would  hang,  indeed,  on 
a  slender  thread,  if  this  be  an  "  aggression ;" 
and  were  it  not  more  eflfectually  protected 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Federal  Legisla- 
ture, I  should  be  loath  to  admit  that  it 
could  be  thus  assaulted.  I  should,  in  such 
event,  seriously  distrust  the  strength  of  my 
cause.  Nothing  that  Congress  can  do  as 
concerns  the  District,  although  it  may  be 
illegal  and  despotic,  can  weaken  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign  States.  K  the  Congress  is 
supreme  within  the  District,  it  is  made 
so  by  a  voluntary  cession  from  a  sovereign 
State,  and  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
The  States  are  separate,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, independent  powers.  The  District  is 
not  independent  in  any  respect.  Its  inliab- 
itants,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  are  iso- 
lated as  concerns  their  relations  with  the 
different  States,  or  sovereign  communities, 
which  form  the  United  States.  They  have 
no  voice  either  in  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  of  the  Congress  which  govern  them. 
They  are,  in  fact,  passive  subjects.  There  is 
no  sort  of  analogy  between  the  District  and 
the  States.  For  instance,  the  State  Legis- 
latures are  not  arbitrary  or  irresponsible 
bodies.  As  regards  the  District,  Congress 
is  both  arbitrary  and  irresponsible.  This  is 
a  vital  difference.  How  then  can  the  slave- 
holding  States  be  assaulted  by  this  bill, 
especially  as  it  infringes  no  natural  right  ? 

I  would  be  obliged  if  His  Excellency  will 
condescend  to  inform  us  how  or  in  what 
manner  he  will  find  authoritt/  to  resist  this 
act  of  Congress,  applying,  as  it  does,  alone 
to  the  limits  of  its  "  exclusive  jurisdiction ''  ? 
How  will  he  prevent  or  oppose  its  operation  ? 
How  will  he  found  a  plausible  pretext  for 
hostile  action  ?  He  cannot  make  a  call  on 
this  State  or  any  of  the  States  to  engage  in 
such  resistance ;  for  they  would  be  estopped 
for  want  of  authority  to  interfere  in  a  matter 
which  both  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
have  placed  beyond  their  reach  or  control. 
No  right  of  any  State,  no  clause  of  the  Con- 


stitution has  been  infiinged  upon  or  violated. 
Congress  has  acted  entirely  within  its  con- 
stitutional, undisputed  sphere.  He  cannot 
appeal  to  the  General  Government;  for, 
besides  being  the  offending  party, — if  it  be 
offense, — that  can  only  move  by  terms  of  the 
law,  and  that  law  has  not  been  infracted.  He 
cannot,  planted  behind  the  cannon  of  Missis- 
sippi, or  in  the  exuberance  of  conscious  mili- 
tary genius,  attempt  to  bully  or  threaten ; 
because  Congress  can  at  once  silence  him  by 
showing  the  warrants  for  its  authority,  and 
by  challenging  him  to  show  cause  for  t%¥ 
sisting  a  law  confined,  in  its  operation,  with- 
in the  acknowledged  limits  of  its  "  exclusive 
jurisdiction."  There  is  even  danger  that  he 
will  be  met  with  a  plea  of  his  once  darling 
doctrine  of  notirintervention.  How  then 
will  he  proceed  with  his  clearly  threatened 
resistance,  in  the  absence  of  all  authority  or 
pretext?  The  glories  of  Chapultepec  will 
not  carry  him  through  mere  Quixotic  adven- 
tures. The  greenest  laurels  may  fade  in  a 
fruitless  or  fantastic  contest ;  and  the  doughti- 
est hero,  by  engaging  in  empty  onslaughts, 
may  be  plucked  of  "  all  the  budding  hon- 
ors "  that  adorn  his  crest.  His  Excellency 
will  pardon  me,  I  trust,  if  I  suggest  to  him, 
with  all  kindness  and  respect,  that  it  would 
be  well,  while  being  emulous  to  imitate  a 
Charles  the  Twelfth  or  the  Great  Frederic, 
to  guard  against  adopting  the  errantries  of  a 
mere  flighty  Furioso. 

The  Constitution  of  our  State,  fellow-citi- 
zens, empowers  the  Governor  to  convoke 
the  Legislature  only  "in  cases  of  emergency." 
His  Excellency  may  deem  the  present  an 
"  emergency,"  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
will,  on  reflection,  concur  in  such  opinion. 
The  State  is  in  no  danger.  No  invasion  of 
her  territory  is  threatened  from  any  quarter. 
Her  citizens  are  at  peace  among  themselves, 
and  with  the  world.  There  has  not  been 
even  an  indignation  meeting.  And  yet  the 
Legislature  is  convoked  in  extraordinary 
session.  Now  what  law  is  to  be  passed  ? 
The  Legislature,  as  you  know,  is  restricted, 
in  its  active  sense,  to  the  making  of  laws. 
Its  action  is  confined  to  its  stated  duties,  as 
recited  in  the  Constitution.  I  cannot  find 
among  those  duties  that  which  looks  to  a 
resistance  of  the  laws  of  Congress.  It  is  not 
authorized  to  abet  His  Excellency's  schemes 
of  resistance,  aa  intimated  in  his  recent 
Proclamation ;  nor  can  it  pledge  the  State 
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to  any  hostile  action.      This  is  a  prindple 
claimed  by  the  People. 

Now  if  His  Excellency  had  assumed  to 
call  a  Convention  of  the  people  to  deliberate 
on  the  recent  action  of  Congress,  and  if  that 
Convention  had  decided  that  such  action  of 
Congress  ought  to  be  resisted  by  the  State, 
the  true  issue  would  then  have  been  joined. 
The  question  would  then  have  been  between 
the  State  and  the  General  Government  on 
the  naked,  defined  issue  of  revolutionary 
right.  In  such  event,  and  in  such  event 
wittily,  would  His  Excellency  have  been  au- 
thorized to  convene  the  Le^lature ;  and 
the  latter  body  would  then  know  what  to 
do.  As  it  is  now,  the  issue  is  between 
John  Anthony  Quitman  and  the  Congress 
and  Government  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  very  doubtful,  in  my  mind,  whether  the 
Legislature,  when  met,  will  be  at  all  envious 
to  share  his  responsibility,  or  to  thrust  itself 
forward  as  a  p^iy  in  a  contest  of  such  gen- 
uine Quixotism.  His  Excellency  will  be 
left  to  play  his  hand  cUone. 

In  the  preceding  sections,  fellow-citizens, 
I  have  forborne  to  amphfy.  I  have  left 
much  to  your  own  reflection,  and  preferred 
to  do  so.  I  have  mainly  endeavored  to 
mark  out  the  true  issues,  believing  you  to 
be  fully  capable  of  filling  up  the  detail  of 
argument,  and  of  following  the  same  to  its 
just  and  legitimate  conclusion.  My  only 
remaining  task  now  is  to  examine,  briefly 
but  minutely,  the  other  proposed  remedy  of 
secession — a  remedy  which  I  shall  endeavor 
to  dissect  of  its  countless  enormities  and 
mischiefs,  and  to  demonstrate  to  be  worse 
than  the  alleged  disease.  I  am  happy  to 
find,  however,  that  this  course  is  suggested 
by  very  few — is  disavowed  by  many  even  of 
the  most  disaffected,  and  is  dreaded  by 
nearly  all. 

Has  a  State  of  this  Union  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  secede  "  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,"  or  the  other  States?  This 
question  unfolds  and  opens  the  whole  issue. 
I  shall  argue  it  in  a  somewhat  novel  point 
of  \'iew,  and  invoke  your  imbiased  attention. 
It  will  be  for  you  to  say,  after  going  candidly 
through  with  the  argument,  whether  I  sus- 
tain my  premises. 

Let  me  ask  first,  however,  what  is  the 
nature  of  our  bond  of  union?  Is  it  the 
creature  of  the  State  Governments,  or  the 
people  of  the  States  united  ?  Is  it  an  agree- 


ment merely,  a  league  between  the  different 
States,  a  copartnership  of  separate  and  ^ 
tinct  Governments,  or  a  r^ularlj  "  (^daiited 
and  estabhshed  Constitution^  the  declared 
supreme  law  of  the  entire  confederacy  \  K 
I  understand  histoiy,  fellow-dtizeiiB)  it  surely 
is  none  of  the  three  first ;  and  if  the  instm- 
ment,  or  the  bond,  does  not  utter  a  /ie  on 
its  very  face,  and  in  its  every  feature  and  pro- 
vision, it  is  unquestionably  and  undema^j 
the  last.  Its  very  birth  and  ori^  show 
that  I  am  correct  in  pmnt  of  &ot  The  old 
confederation  was,  indeed,  a  league — a  m^e 
compact  between  the  different  States.  Un- 
der that  the  General  Government  was,  in 
very  truth,  a  mere  creature  of  tiie  State 
Governments.  It  could  not  move  nor  act 
without  their  consent  It  could  not  lay  or 
collect  taxes  and  duties,  nor  fonn  treaties^ 
nor  declare  war,  nor  make  peace,  without  the 
consent  of  the  State  Governments.  It  was 
imbecile  and  ineflScient,  a  mockery  and  a 
nullity,  and  was  soon  found  to  be  so.  A 
Convention  was  called  to  revise  and  re-acb^ 
its  deficiencies.  That  Convention  met  in 
1 787, in  Philadelphia;  and  their  first  resolu- 
tion declared  that  a  ^^  national  government 
ought  to  be  established,  consisting  of  a  n- 
preme  Legislature,  Judiciary  and  £b[ecutiTe." 
Afterwards,  this  resolution  was  so  altered 
that,  instead  of  ^'^  national^  it  was  termed 
the  "government  of  the  United  Stales,** 
which  was  the  name  and  style  of  the  con- 
federacy. The  present  government  was 
framed  and  sent  out  for  ratification,  not  bj 
the  States  or  the  State  Legislatures,  but  by 
\hQ  people  of  the  States  in  Convention  assem- 
bled. It  depended  for  adoption  on  consmi 
and  agreement ;  but  the  moment  that  it 
was  adopted,  its  declarations  were  fiurly  ooB- 
firmed.  These  declarations  are  not  of  a 
league  or  compact  between  the  States,  but  of 
a  "  Constitution  of  the  people  of  the  Ufdied 
States."  The  language  of  the  preamble  is 
not  to  agree  or  stipulate^  but  to  ^^  ordain  and 
establish."  It  declares  itself  to  be,  together 
with  the  "  laws  and  treaties  made  in  porsih 
ance  thereof,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 
And,  as  if  to  give  unmistakable  emphans 
to  this  declaration,  it  adds,  "  anything  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding."  (Art  6th.)  Thki 
Constitution  can  lay  and  collect  taxes,  impose 
duties,  make  treaties,  declare  war,  and  con- 
clude peace,  independently  of  the  consent  of 
the  States.    It  even  lays  injunctions  on  the 
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Now  is  it  true  that  the  rights  of  the  pe- 
culiar institution  of  the  South  are  endangered 
by  the  passage  of  the  hill  to  aholish  the 
slave  traffic  in  the  District  ?  Understanding 
His  Excellency  so  to  declare,  I  take  the  hh- 
erty  to  join  issue  with  him  on  the  point  I 
have  already  shown  that  Congress  must 
possess  the  requisite  power  to  do  thus  much, 
both  hy  the  terms  of  the  Maryland  cession 
and  hy  the  Federal  Constitution.  Our 
cherished  institution  would  hang,  indeed,  on 
a  slender  thread,  if  thi^  he  an  **  aggression ;" 
and  were  it  not  more  effectually  protected 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Federal  Legisla- 
ture, I  should  he  loath  to  admit  that  it 
could  he  thus  assaulted.  I  should,  in  such 
event,  seriously  distrust  the  strength  of  my 
cause.  Nothing  that  Congress  can  do  as 
concerns  the  District,  although  it  may  he 
illegal  and  despotic,  can  weaken  the  rights 
of  tne  sovereign  States.  If  the  Congress  is 
supreme  within  the  District,  it  is  made 
•o  hy  a  voluntary  cession  from  a  sovereign 
State,  and  hy  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
The  States  are  separate,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, independent  powers.  The  District  is 
not  independent  in  any  respect  Its  inhah- 
Hants,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  are  iso- 
lated as  concerns  their  relations  with  the 
di^rent  States,  or  sovereign  communities, 
which  form  the  United  States.  They  have 
no  voice  either  in  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  of  the  Congress  which  govern  them. 
They  are,  in  fact,  passive  subjects.  There  is 
no  sort  of  analogy  between  the  District  and 
the  States.  For  instance,  the  State  Legis- 
latures are  not  arbitrary  or  irresponsible 
bodies.  As  regards  the  District,  Congress 
is  both  arbitrary  and  irresponsible.  This  is 
a  vital  difference.  How  then  can  the  slave- 
holding  States  be  assaulted  by  tliis  bill, 
especially  as  it  infringes  no  natural  right  ? 

I  would  be  obliged  if  His  Excellency  will 
condescend  to  inform  us  how  or  in  what 
manner  he  will  find  authority  to  resist  this 
act  of  Congress,  applying,  as  it  does,  alone 
to  the  limits  of  its  ^^  exclusive  jurisdiction  *'  ? 
How  will  he  prevent  or  oppose  its  operation  ? 
How  will  he  found  a  plausible  pretext  for 
hostile  action  ?  He  cannot  make  a  call  on 
this  State  or  any  of  the  States  to  engage  in 
such  resistance ;  for  they  would  be  estopped 
lor  want  of  authority  to  interfere  in  a  matter 
which  both  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
have  placed  beyond  their  reach  or  control. 
No  right  of  any  State,  no  clause  of  the  Con- 


stitution has  been  infringed  upon  or  violated. 
Congress  has  acted  entirely  within  its  con- 
stitutional, undisputed  sphere.  He  cannot 
appeal  to  the  General  Government;  for, 
besides  being  the  offending  party, — if  it  be 
offense, — that  can  only  move  by  terms  of  the 
law,  and  that  law  has  not  been  infracted.  He 
cannot,  planted  behind  the  cannon  of  Missis- 
sippi, or  in  the  exuberance  of  conscious  mili- 
tary genius,  attempt  to  bully  or  threaten ; 
because  Congress  can  at  once  silence  him  by 
showing  the  warrants  for  its  authority,  and 
by  challenging  him  to  show  cause  for  re- 
sisting a  law  confined,  in  its  operation,  with- 
in the  acknowledged  limits  of  its  "  exclusive 
jurisdiction,"  There  is  even  danger  that  he 
will  be  met  with  a  plea  of  his  once  darling 
doctrine  of  non-intervention.  How  then 
will  he  proceed  with  his  clearly  threatened 
resistance,  in  the  absence  of  all  authority  or 
pretext?  The  glories  of  Chapultepec  will 
not  carryhim  through  mere  Quixotic  adven- 
tures. The  greenest  laurels  may  fade  in  a 
fruitless  or  fantastic  contest ;  and  the  doughti- 
est hero,  by  engaging  in  empty  onslaughts, 
may  be  plucked  of  "  all  the  budding  hon- 
ors "  that  adorn  his  crest.  His  Excellency 
will  pardon  me,  I  trust,  if  I  suggest  to  him, 
with  all  kindness  and  respect,  that  it  would 
be  well,  while  being  emulous  to  imitate  a 
Charles  the  Twelfth  or  the  Great  Frederic, 
to  guard  against  adopting  the  errantries  of  a 
mere  flighty  Furioso. 

The  Constitution  of  our  State,  fellow-citi- 
zens, empowers  the  Governor  to  convoke 
the  Legislature  only  "in  cases  of  emergency." 
His  Excellency  may  deem  the  present  an 
'*  emergency,"  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
will,  on  reflection,  concur  in  such  opinion. 
The  State  is  in  no  danger.  No  inva<*i()n  of 
her  territory  is  threatened  from  any  quarter. 
Her  citizens  are  at  peace  among  themselves, 
and  with  the  world.  There  has  not  been 
even  an  indignation  meeting.  And  yet  the 
Legislature  is  convoked  in  extraordinary 
session.  Now  what  law  is  to  be  passed  ? 
The  Legislature,  as  you  know,  is  restricted, 
in  its  active  sense,  to  the  making  of  laws. 
Its  action  Is  confined  to  its  stated  duties,  as 
recited  in  the  Constitution.  I  cannot  find 
among  those  duties  that  which  looks  to  a 
resistance  oi  the  laws  of  Congress.  It  is  not 
authorized  to  abet  His  Excellency's  schemes 
of  resistance,  as  intimated  in  his  recent 
Proclamation ;  nor  can  it  pledge  the  State 
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in  support  of  this  interpretation,  I  may  here 
add,  tnat  even  while  the  resolutions  were 
yet  before  the  people  of  Virginia,  denounc- 
ing the  laws  of  Congress  as  ^^unconstitu- 
tional and  dangenms^^  the  Sedition  Act  was 
cruelly  enforced  against  a  jpopular  favorite, 
and  proteg^  of  Mr.  Jeflferson,  in  their  very 
capital,  and  by  one  of  the  most  brutal  and 
despotic  judges  that  has  ever  disgraced  the 
ermine  since  the  days  of  Jeflfi'eys.  (State 
Trials,  case  of  Callendar,  page  688.)  So 
much,  then,  for  these  resolutions ;  and  being 
thus  interpreted,  I  willingly  receive  them  as 
high  authority. 

But  I  propose  to  examine  this  principle 
of  secession  still  more  minutely,  and  to  meas- 
ure it  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution.  I 
must  say,  in  all  sincerity,  that  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  absurd  proposition,  to  contend 
that  a  solemn  bond  of  government  and  of 
union,  deliberately  formed,  should  contain,  as 
one  of  its  essential  features,  an  element  of 
its  own  destruction  and  dissolution.  A  Con- 
stitution designed  and  framed,  among  other 
purposes,  to  destroy  itself,  and  dissolve  the 
Union  which  was  the  prime  object  of  its 
ordination  and  establishment,  could  have 
been  formed  by  none  but  madmen  or  Uto- 
pians, and  could  never  have  received  the 
solemn  adoption  of  an  intelligent  and  saga- 
cious people.  Suppose  a  State  could  secede 
from  the  Union  at  its  own  time,  and  by  its 
own  option  !  To  what  would  it  subject  the 
rest  of  the  States,  but  to  the  despotism  of  a 
fraction,  more  intolerable  and  arrogant  tlian 
any  oligarchy  that  ever  existed.  Well  may 
Mr.  Madison  exclaim,  as  in  the  letter  above 
referred  to,  "  that  nothing  can  better  demon- 
strate the  inadmissibility  of  such  a  doctrine, 
than  that  it  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  small- 
est fraction  to  give  the  law  and  even  the 
Constitution  to  the  remaining  States  f  each 
claiming,  as  he  says,  "  an  equal  right  to  ex- 
pound it,  and  to  insist  on  the  exposition." 
Such  a  bedlam  of  discord  would  never  be- 
fore have  existed  to  curse  a  nation,  if  such 
had  been  the  end  of  the  present  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  design  of  those  who  framed  it 
Greatly  would  I  have  preferred  a  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  old  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, to  such  a  Constitution  as  these  secession- 
ists would  have  ours  to  be. 

I  know  it  is  contended  that  certain  States, 
as  Virginia,  New-York,  and  Rhode  Island, 
cladmed  and  reserved  the  right  of  seceding, 
at  their  own  pleasure,  in  their  several  ratifi- 


cations. I  do  not  so  read  or  understand  the 
record.  They  would  not  have  been  admitted 
with  any  such  baneful  and  disorganiiang 
reservation,  but  would  have  been  kept  oat^ 
and  treated  as  aliens,  as  they  deserved.  A 
pretty  government  would  it  be,  where  a 
meagre  minority  of  the  people  could  claim 
the  supremacy  of  dictators  to  the  majority. 
I  would  prefer,  vastly,  the  sway  of  a  Czar 
or  a  Sultan ;  because,  under  either  of  the 
last,  we  might,  at  least,  have  peace  and  pe^ 
manence — not  an  Italy  of  the  middle  ages, 
cut  up  by  parties  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellmes. 
Such  a  government,  fellow-citizens,  as  seces- 
sionists would  force  on  you,  was  never  de- 
signed by  a  Convention  over  which  Wash- 
ington presided,  and  in  which  Madison,  and 
Jay,  and  Hamilton  were  principal  actors. 

But  did  these  States  make  any  sndi 
reservation  ?  Let  us  go  to  the  record,  and 
take  it  by  its  plain,  common-sense,  usually 
received  meaning.  I  find  in  the  Virginia 
form  of  ratification,  that  the  delegates  decided 
that  they  ^'  do,  in  the  name,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Virginia^  declare  and  make 
known  that  the  powers  granted  under  the 
Constitution,  being  derived  from  the  peopU 
of  the  United  States^  may  be  resumed  \fj 
them  whensoever  the  same  shall  be  perverted 
to  their  injury  or  oppression."  There  is  no 
sophisticating  this  declaration.  The  "  people 
of  Virginia "  declare  that  "  the  powers 
granted  under  the  Constitution  are  aerivti 
from  the  people  of  the  United  StatesP  That 
is  clear.  Virginia,  then,  does  not  claim  su- 
premacy, or  even  individuality,  except  in  so 
far  as  her  people  assent  to  the  Constitution. 
These  powers,  "when  perverted,"  may  be 
''''resumed^''  not  by  the  people  of  Virginia 
alone ^  but  by  the  "people  of  the  United 
States."  That  is  clear  also.  But  further 
on  they  declare  that  they  (the  del^ates) 
"do  ratify  the  Constitution,"  not  on  the 
condition^  but "  with  a  hope  of  amendments." 
This  language  needs  no  explanation.  It  is 
the  language  of  unqualified  assent  It  is 
language  which  looks  to  anything  else  than 
the  right  of  States  to  secede  when  they 
please  from  the  Union.  (Elliott^s  Deb.,  Toi 
2d,  p.  476.)  But  New-York  presents  a  moie 
direct  refutation  of  this  doctrine.  I  ^ 
their  form  of  ratification  to  read  thus :  "  Thai 
the  Constitution  under  consideration  ought 
to  be  ratified  by  this  Convention,  upon  cot- 
dition  nevertheless,"  <fec. ;  among  which  con- 
ditions, I  may  say,  there  is  not  one  which 
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indudes  secession.  Indeed,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, a  delegate  moved  to  strike  out  the 
words  "  upon  condition^'*  and  insert,  "  in  full 
confidence;'^''  and  the  motion  prevailed. 
But,  as  if  to  clinch  the  whole,  a  Mr.  Lansing 
did  move,  when  the  final  question  was  put, 
to  adopt  a  resolution,  ^^  that  there  should  be 
reserved  to  the  State  of  New- York  a  right 
io-withdraw  from  the  Union,  after  a  certain 
immber  of  years,  unless  the  amendments 
proposed  should  be  previously  submitted  to 
a  general  Convention."  The  motion  was 
promptly  and  largely  defeated.  This,  fel- 
low-citizens, would  not  seem  to  contemplate 
Moession.     (Elliott's  Debates,  vol.  l,p.  357.) 

Can  a  State  then  secede  ?  I  can  think 
of  but  one  way,  by  which,  under  the  Con- 
ititiition,  this  can  be  done,  and  that  is  by 
**  consent  of  Congress."  Even  tliis  is  not 
very  clear,  but  it  is,  I  think,  fairly  debata- 
ble. In  reflecting  on  tlie  subject,  and  inves- 
tigating its  merits,  I  was  arrested  by  the 
fiwowing  language,  found  in  the  latter  clause 
rf  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution  :  '^  No  State  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress^  lay  any  duty  of  ton- 
nage, keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time 
of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  com- 
pact with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign 
power^  <fec  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
Dontemporaneous  explanation  or  elucidation 
of  this  latter  member  of  the  clause.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  admirable 
Obmmentaries  on  the  Constitution,  remarks 
M  concerns  this  expression :  "•  What  precise 
distinction  is  here  intended  to  be  taken  be- 
tween treaties^  agreements  and  compacts^  is 
nowhere  explained ;  and  has  never,  as  yet, 
been  the  subject  of  any  exact  judicial  or 
other  examination."     (Com.,  p.  512.) 

Ifi  however,  a  State,  by  consent  of  Con- 
may  lay  a  "duty  of  tonnage,"  the 
power,  by  the  same  construction,  and 
under  like  consent,  may  form  a  "  compact 
with  a  foreign  potffer^  This  certainly  im- 
plies  a  separation  of  that  State  from  the 
United  States  Government,  in  some  shape ; 
for  by  the  Constitution,  the  President  and 
two  thirds  of  the  Senate  alone  can  form  a 
compact  or  treaty  with  foreign  powers.  This, 
feUow-citizens,  is  the  only  cloak  which  I  can 
find  in  the  Constitution  to  cover  the  doctrine 
of  secession.  It  is  very  remote,  and  implied 
at  the  best.  It  is  a  bone,  however,  at  which 
ila  advocates  may  gnaw,  with  entire  safety 
to  the  country  and  the  Union.    If  it  covers 


their  doctrine,  it  at  least  carries  along  a  pre- 
vious condition  which  would  be  ^tal  to  their 
theory.  It  demands  a  subserviency  to  the 
will  of  the  great  aggrieving  power,  which 
is  "  Congress."  They  may  make  the  most 
of  it 

I  have  other  questions  to  submit,  and  I 
have  done.  What  would  be  the  situation  of  a 
seceded  State,  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful 
and  overshadowing  empire  like  that  of  the 
United  States, — admitting,  that  is,  that  a 
State  may  peaceably  secede  ?  Why,  in  the 
first  place,  such  State  would  be  an  alien,  a 
foreign  power,  having  no  sympathy  or  inter- 
est with  the  other  States,  and  no  claims 
upon  them.  Would  such  State  be  freer  or 
more  independent,  thus  dissevered?  Would 
she  be  allowed  to  exercise  a  single  attribute 
or  privilege  of  sovereignty,  when  we  chose 
to  interfere  ?  And  would  we  not  interfere 
if  she  formed  any  alliance  with  a  foreign 
power,  prejudicial  to  our  interests,  or  that 
might  be  dangerous  to  our  liberties  ?  She 
would,  in  fact,  be  a  mere  miserable  depend- 
ency, constantly  watched  and  suspected  by 
an  all-powerful  neighbor,  liable,  at  any  time, 
to  be  overrun  and  subdued,  or  blockaded 
and  invested  on  all  sides,  so  that  she  could 
not  move.  An  interior  State,  like  Arkansas, 
for  instance,  which  has  not  even  an  outlet  or 
seaport  of  her  own,  would  be  especially 
ruined  in  case  of  secession.  If  the  seceding 
State,  as  is  more  hkely,  was  South  Carohna, 
a  squadron  of  United  States  cruisers  would 
never  be  out  of  sight  of  Charleston  harbor. 
It  most  likely  would  be  so  ordered  that  no 
vessel  could  enter  that  port  without  first 
being  searched  by  a  man-of-war  boat  The 
very  thought  of  such  disruption  is  repul- 
sive— the  picture  absolutely  humiliating. 
But  a  State  being  once  severed  fix)m  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution  must  look  out 
against  unpleasing  consequences.  She  is 
then  under  that  law  only,  which  makes  the 
weaker  power  the  very  creature  of  the  greater. 
May  such  spectacle  never  disgrace  our  shores ! 

This  brings  me  to  the  close  of  my  task. 
I  have  thought  that  I  see  enough  of  danger 
in  the  dissemination  of  certain  doctrines 
from  high  and  influential  sources,  to  author- 
ize this  intrusion.  This,  at  least,  is  my 
apology,  if  I  shall  encounter  uncharitable 
criticism  or  rebuke.  The  good  and  whole- 
some doctrine  of  true  State  rights  has,  in 
my  opinion,  been  perverted  to  subserve  un- 
lawful ends.    I  have  been  raised  to  venerate 
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the  true  State  rights  doctrine,  but  not  those 
which  lead  to  disruption,  and  unconstitu- 
tional resistance  of  the  laws  of  the  General 
Government.  It  is  still  my  pride  to  claim 
affinity  with  that  enlightened  school  of  politi- 
cians ;  but  when  they  so  torture  the  teach- 
ings of  the  early  fathers  as  to  ally  with  dis- 
imionists  and  secessionists,  under  a  counter- 
feit of  their  ancient  sacred  banner,  I  part 
company  with  them.  I  believe  that  it  is 
right  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  State  sov- 
ereignty as  assumed  by  Madison,  and  to 
guard  against  the  tendencies  to  consolidar 
tion.  I  confess,  however,.that  I  see  but  little 
danger  of  the  last  I  never  felt  such  dan- 
ger, except  during  the  iron  dominion  of 
Gen.  Jacksoft.  Such  danger  is  more  to  be 
feared  in  connection  with  resolute  and  over- 
popular  men,  the  pampered  pets  of  a  pow- 
erful party,  than  in  any  undue  tendencies  of 
the  government 


In  conclusion,  fellow-dtizens,  I  am  unable 
to  see  anything  so  ominous  in  the  present 
aspect  of  our  national  affairs,  as  will  autho^ 
ize  us  to  go  about  banding  and  marshalling 
the  States  for  a  crusade  against  the  action  d 
the  General  Government, — especially  unda 
the  lead  of  such  Hotspurs  as  I  perceive  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  resistance  forces.  I 
am  a  Southerner  by  birth  and  education— i 
Southerner  in  pride  of  land,  and  in  feeling— i 
Southerner  in  interest,  and  by  every  tie  which 
can  bind  mortal  man  to  lus  native  dime; 
and  I  shall  abide  the  destinies  of  the  South. 
But  I  venerate  the  Federal  Constitution.  / 
love  the  Union,  I  love  the  first  for  its  be- 
neficent protecting  influence  and  power ;  I 
love  the  last  for  its  proud  and  glorious  aaso- 
ciation  with  all  that  is  dear  to  an  American 
heart 

A  SOUTHROK. 
October,  1850. 
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Nothing,  certainly,  is  further  from  our 
intention,  than  a  premeditated  design  to 
subject,  or  endeavor  to  subject^  the  distin- 
guished author  whose  name  heads  this 
article,  to  those  ordinary  critical  inflictions 
which  seem  to  be  associated,  by  general 
understanding,  with  the  name  and  with 
the  privileges  of  a  reviewer.  His  works 
belong  to  a  class,  and  to  a  period  in  the 
history  of  American  literature,  which  must 
ever  shield  them  from  harsh  or  uiicandid 
scrutiny.  They  possess  a  charmed  jMnoply 
that  forbids  rash  or  unseemly  familiarity, 
and  that  represses  the  least  suggestions 
of  ungenerous  critical  animadversion.  His 
beautiful  touches  of  sentiment,  and  of  ex- 
quisite humor,  have  so  linked  themselves 
with  cherished  associations  of  early  intellec- 
tual enjoyment,  or  with  scenes  of  quiet 
domestic  happiness,  as  to  preclude  any  but 
sensations  of  unalloyed  agreeablenoss  when 
scanning  the  pages  now  under  consideration. 
They  have  cheered  the  fireside  of  the  peas- 
ant,  and    enlivened    the    saloons    of   the 


wealthy.  They  have  brightened  hours  of 
gloom  and  of  depression,  and  relieved  oft<?n- 
times  the  more  austere  and  less  inriting 
studies  which  make  up  literary  tasks,  and 
which  form  the  pathway  to  mental  accDin- 
plishment  They  lend  increased  interest  to 
the  hilarious  social  circle,  and  rerivify  the 
fading  spirits  of  the  invalid.  Life,  under 
the  delightful  sensations  they  inspire,  seems 
to  b3  less  alloyed  with  sordid  impulses, 
and  reality  less  stem  and  burdensome/ In- 
deed, we  are  constrained  to  say,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  thought  paradoxical,  that 
there  is  a  something  in  the  style  and  tone 
of  this  elegant  writer,  a  magical  difiusion 
of  buoyancy  imparted  by  his  works,  that 
smooths  the  frown  of  misfortune,  softens  the 
anguish  of  affliction,  lights  up  the  sombre 
moments  of  despair,  and  makes  one  almost 
laugh  at  the  ill  success  which  follows  his 
most  toil  iome  efforts  after  the  good  things  of 
this  world.  /  We  confess  to  the  very  greatest 
admiration  of  this  happy  art  and  enviable 
peculiarity   of  Mr.  Irving's  writings.    We 
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consider  the  attainment  of  such  the  ultima 
Thule  of  authorship.  It  evinces  adeption 
in  a  philosophy  of  very  rare,  because  of  its 
very  difficult  inculcation.  Of  all  the  great 
writers  whose  works  have  come  under  our 
observation,  we  can  think  of  only  two  who 
will  bear  comparison  with  Mr.  Ir\ing  in  this 
respect — and  they  are  the  very  greatest — 
viz.,  Lawrence  Sterne  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
All  who  have  read  Tristram  Shandy  feel  less 
disposed  to  weep  than  to  smile  at  the  pov- 
erty and  disappointments  of  poor  Yorick ; 
while  the  crosses  and  mishai)s  which  befell 
Uncle  Toby,  not  to  name  the  famous  wound 
in  his  groin  received  at  the  siege  of  Namur, 
beget  the  most  incessant  and  irresistible 
merriment.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  feel 
pleasure,  in  its  proper  sense,  in  contemplating 
the  fact  that  so  good  a  creature  as  Yorick 
should  have  been  poor  and  dependent ;  but, 
under  other  and  more  propitious  circum- 
stances, Yorick  would  not  have  been  the 
Yorick  that  ho  was ;  and  thus,  a  misplaced 
notion  of  consistency  on  the  part  of  the 
author  might  have  lost  to  the  world  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  creations  of  genius 
that  adorns  English  literature.  Nor  does 
the  reader  ever  associate  misery  with  the 
poverty  of  Yorick.  The  good  sense  and 
waggish  mirth  which  attend  this  fine  char- 
acter whenever  brought  out  to  act  his  part  in  j 
that  inimitable  molo-drama,  serve  to  impress 
a  highly  valuable  lesson  of  contentment  and  | 
moral  adaptibihty.  All  visions  of  distress , 
vanish,  and  we  follow  with  a  smile  the  eccen- 
trie  parson  in  his  parochial  wanderings,  and 
to  his  forlorn  manse ;  we  fancy  him  exor- 
c'sing  want  with  jests,  combating  melan- 
choly ynih.  wit,  bantering  the  future  with 
agreeable  references  to  the  pjist;  and,  at! 
last,  we  bid  him  farewell  in  the  act  of  quiz- 
zing while  death  stands  just  at  his  bedside. 
And  indeed,  so  artistically  luis  Sterne  i)or- 
trayed  the  closing  scene,  and  so  eminently 
has  he  succeeded  in  impressing  the  philoso- 
phy  disguised  in  the  waggeries  of  this 
unsurpassed  character,  that  even  while 
Eugenius  Is  sobbing  his  adieu,  we  are  not 
quite  certain  whether  Yorick  is  laughing  or 
repining  at  the  world's  selfishness  and  his 
own  crushed  ambition. 

We  shall  not  pause  to  instance  or  particu- 
larize from  the  Waverlcy  novels.  Every  vol- 
ume of  them  abounds  with  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  idea  we  are  endeavoring  to 
convey  to  the  reader's  mind  in  connection 


with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Irving — viz.,  that 
philosophy  which  directs  itself  to  a  healthful 
accommodation  to  the  mishaps  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  Ufe.  We  shall  barely  say  that  the 
piquancy  and  heroism  of  Die  Vernon,  under 
very  severe  trials,  aflford  a  most  tasteful  ex- 
emplification of  Sir  Walter's  admirable  pow- 
ers of  moulding  his  reader's  mind,  through 
the  influence  of  character,  so  as  to  meet  the 
adversities  or  the  prosperities  of  the  world 
with  a  like  equable  temper.  Equanimity 
under  all  circumstances  is  a  prominent  feature 
in  all  his  delineations  of  character ;  and  the 
principal  charm  of  his  novels  consists  in  the 
uniform  good  humor  he  manages  to  inter- 
sperse throughout  the  entire  development 
and  progress  of  his  story. 

But  an  interest  more  distinclive  and  fasci- 
nating,  though  in  fact  quite  nearly  allied 
with  that  agreeable  peculiarity  to  which  we 
have  just  adverted,  belongs  to  the  writings 
of  this  model  American  author.  We  feel, 
while  engaged  in  reading  them,  as  though 
we  could  Uve  long  years  in  short  moments 
of  Ufe,  while  we  sympathize  with  his  truth- 
ful characters.  They  are  not  gay  creatures 
of  the  element,  nor  mere  sentimental  de- 
lineations. They  derive  not  their  charm 
from  the  ephemeral  and  delusive  portrait- 
ures of  fancy.  His  beauteous  pen  delights 
to  wander  among  domestic  scenes,  and  to 
dwell  with  the  congenial  familiarities  of 
daily  habitude.  He  withdraws  his  readers 
from  imaginary  realms,  and  introduces  them 
to  ordinary  life.  But  the  transition  is  never 
abrupt,  never  unwelcome.  He  works  with 
the  skill  of  a  master,  and  strews  the  descent 
with  every  tempting  allurement  that  genius 
can  invent  or  taste  desire.  Under  his  magi- 
cal guidance,  we  discern  in  things  which  be- 
fore appeared  indifferent  sources  of  the  full- 
est delight  and  the  most  intense  interest. 
The  healthful  breathings  of  the  common  air 
seem  instinct  with  unspeakable  rapture.  The 
most  ordinary  habits  which  link  one  season 
of  life  with  another,  become  the  prompters 
of  thoughts  and  remembrances  which  have 
long  lain  dormant  in  unawakened  recesses  of 
the  heart.  He  bring*s  to  mind,  oftentimes  by 
a  single  stroke,  scenes  and  sweet  recollections 
of  childhood's  hours,  and  pictures  them  with 
a  vividness  that  translates  us  in  a  moment  to 
that  blissful  period;  and  the  world  again 
looks  brightly  as  of  old,  and  hfe  seems  to 
smile,  and  the  future,  disallied  with  all  un- 
welcome thoughts  of  the  present,  beams 
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once  more  with  those  illusory  and  bright- 
faced  phantasmagoria  that  had  so  charmed 
and  invited  our  youth.  And  then  we  feel 
capable  of  a  more  contented  and  sensitive 
life  than  we  have  ever  before  dreamed  of, 
and  delight  to  linger  on  pages  which  thus 
rekindle  the  flame  of  long-forgotten  sources 
of  pleasure. 

^  The  nicest  scrutiny  will  fail  to  detect  the 
least  inclination  to  a  misanthropic  cast  of 
mind  in  any  of  this  elegant  author  s  writings. 
The  social  virtues  present  to  him  a  more 
grateful  and  congenial  scope  than  the 
fiercer  passions  which  more  often  tempt  the 
descriptive  adventurings  of  gifted  writers. 
Mr.  Irving  would  shrink  from  subjects  that 
call  for  dark  pictures  of  human  nature,  and 
abjures  contact  with  those  startling  scenes 
which  alone  drew  forth  the  full  powers  of 
Byron.  He  does  not  seek  for  the  sublime 
in  the  mere  intensity  of  burning  passion,  or 
for  sources  of  enjoyment  in  those  feverish 
gratifications  which  some  would  teach  us  to 
believe  the  only  felicities  worthy  of  high 
and  impassioned  souls.  But,  like  Sir  Wal- 
jter  Scott,  he   writes   ever}'where    with    a 

(keen  and  healthful  relish,  as  Talfourd 
would  say,  for  all  the  good  things  of  this 
life  ;  constantly  refreshing  us,  where  we  least 
expected  it,  with  a  deep  sense  of  that  pleas- 
ure which  is  spread  through  the  earth,  "  to 
be  caught  in  stray  gifts  by  whoever  will  find," 
and  brightens  all  things  with  the  spirit  of 
gladness.  His  pen  is  always  linked  with 
virtue,  and  they  travel  arm-in-arm  through 
every  page  of  his  works.  He  has  evidently 
never  aimed  at  or  practised  that  refined  art 
which  glosses  over  illicit  indulgences,  yet 
with  characteristic  felicity  of  temperament 
he  never  glides  into  austere  denunciation  of 
wrathful  Puritanism  when  glancing  at  the 
weaknesses  or  frailties  of  human  nature. 
The  admirable  sketch  of  "  the  Stout  Gentle- 
man "  exhibits  most  tastefully  his  manner  of 
allusion  to  those  little  peccadilloes  that  so 
often  cross  our  prosy  journey  through  the 
labyrinthal  mazes  of  society.  He  meets 
them  with  clearly  implied  discountenance, 
but  rather  burlesques  and  jokes  than  quar- 
rels. Indeed,  we  can  truly  say  of  Mr.  Irving 
as  a  writer,  that,  as  often  and  delightfully 
as  we  have  roamed  through  his  works,  we 
have  never  yet  caught  him  in  a  bad  humor. 
To  associate  a  frown  with  any  of  his  produc- 
tions, would  be,  in  our  humble  judgment,  to 
shear  them  of  their  most  attractive  and  their 


rarest  charm.  We  somehow,  in  turning  bis 
pages,  always  imagine  the  benevolent  and 
rather  jocund  face  of  the  writer  to  be 
lighted  up  with  a  roguish,  significant  smile, 
indicative  both  of  healthful  mental  recrea- 
tion and  enjoyment,  and  of  a  pleasing  anti- 
cipation of  successfully  imparting  to  his 
future  readers  his  own  happy  and  enviable 
good-humor. 

The  absence  of  complicated  style  and 
pomposity  of  words  or  sentences  is  another 
striking  peculiarity  of  this  author.     His  lan- 
guage is  the  most  simple,  and  his  style 
charmingly  easy.    A  child  may  read  and 
understand,  and  yet  not  detect  the  admirable 
artistic  skill   discernible  to  maturer    eyes, 
which  speaks  forth  at  every  period  and  semi- 
colon.    K  we  may  venture  such  a  Ub^ty, 
we  would  suggest  that  there  is,  perhaps,  too 
much  of  the  pruning-knife,  or  rather  of  the 
smoothing-plane^  to  be  met  with  in  gliding 
through  the  succession  of  melodious  sen- 
tences which  mark  all  his  productions.  And 
yet  his  skill  is  so  nice,  and  his  accomplish- 
ment so  perfect,  that  in  the  enthrallment  of 
sense  excited  by  his  magic  beauties,  we  find 
it  difficult  to  trace  the  point  where  natural- 
ness ends  and  art  begins.     Mr.  Irving,  as  a 
writer,  forcibly  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Maweady 
as  an  actor  and  a  reader  of  Shakspeare.  The 
rare  taste  and  extreme  fastidiousness  of  this 
distinguished  player  have  enabled  him,  by 
deep  study  and  long  practice,  to  hide  all  traces 
of  his  art  by  the  bewitching  graces  of  an  affec- 
tation so  perfected  and  refined  as  to  impart 
a  delightful  oblivion  of  everything  but  the 
amazing  accomplishment  of  the  ailist    We 
must  leave  our  critical  readers,  who  have 
heard  and  who  have  read  these  eminent  lit- 
terateurs, to  decide  which  of  the  two  has 
attained  to  the  highest  perfection.     Our  de- 
cided preference  tor  Mr.  Irving's  ^'•occupa- 
tioHy'^  as  well,  perhaps,   as  our  American 
predilections,  might  inchne  us  too  readily  to 
award  tiie  palm  to  our  distinguished  subject 

We  find,  on  glancing  at  Carey  <fe  Hart^s 
edition  of  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey's  Miscella- 
nies, that  we  are  not  without  the  aid  of  very 
high  authority  for  this  single  efibrt  at  criti- 
cism in  connection  with  the  writings  of  this 
elegant  author.  In  his  notice  of  Brace- 
bridge  Hall,  the  great  Scotch  reviewer  in- 
dulges the  following  apt  and  eloquent  re- 
marks : — 

"  The  great  charm  and  peculiarity  of  this  work 
consists  DOW,  as  on  former  occaaiQiis^  in  the  naga- 
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lar  sweetness  of  the  oompositioD,  and  the  mildneas 
of  the  sentiments— sickhed  over  perhaps  a  little, 
now  and  then,  with  that  cloying  heaviness  into 
which  unvaried  sweetness  is  too  apt  to  subside.  The 
ihjthm  and  mdodj  of  the  sentences  is  certainly 
excessive ;  as  it  not  only  gives  an  air  of  manner- 
ism from  its  uniformity,  but  raises  too  strong  an 
impression  of  the  labor  that  must  have  been  be- 
stowed, and  the  importance  whicli  must  have  been 
attached  to  that  which  is,  after  all,  but  a  second- 
ary attribute  to  good  writing.  It  is  very  ill- 
natured  in  us,  howerer,  to  object  to  what  has  given 
ns  so  much  pleasure ;  for  toe  happen  to  be  very  in- 
tense and  tentitive  admirern  of  those  soft  harmo- 
nies of  studied  speech  in  which  this  author  is  so  apt 
to  i$uhUae  ;  and  have  caught  ourselves  oftener  than 
we  shall  confess^  neglecting  his  excellent  mattery  to 
lap  ourselves  in  the  liquid  music  of  his  periods^ 
and  letting  ourselves  Jloat  passively  down  the  mel- 
low falls  and  windings  of  his  soft-Jlouring  sen- 
teneeSy  with  a  delight  not  inferior  to  that  which 
we  derive  from  Jine  versification^* 

The  sincerity  of  this  admission,  thus  ital- 
idzed,  is  abundantly  proved,  not  only  because 
it  silences  even  the  lenient  criticism  of  the 
first  part  of  the  paragraph,  but  because  it 
happens  to  be,  if  we  are  any  judges,  the 
most  beautiful  and  eloquent  sentence  ever 
penned  by  the  critic  himself — at  least  so  far 
as  the  published  form  of  his  Miscellanies 
warrants.  The  sentiment  is  that  of  an  ardent 
admirer,  not  of  a  cold  reviewer ;  and  we  may 
Bay  that,  after  an  agreeable  perusal  of  his 
Lordship's  works,  we  concluded  that,  of  all 
productions  which  ever  passed  the  scrutiny 
of  his  slashing  criticism,  those  belonging  to 
Washington  Irving  were  his  chief  favorites. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  confess  to  the  same 
weakness — if  weakness  it  be — ^which  his 
Lordship  has  so  artlessly  admitted  in  the 
sentence  just  quoted.  We  plead  guilty  to 
being  charmed  with  the  finished  elegances 
of  Irving's  style,  and  to  being  fascinated  with 
the  meUiiluous  diction  and  siren-toned  har- 
mony of  his  polished  sentences.  It  is  only 
after  delight  has  been  again  and  again 
satiated,  and  after  admiration  has  been  ex- 
hausted, that  we  can  get  our  consent  to  turn 
back,  after  having  wandered  captive  through 
scores  of  his  glowing  pages,  and  recall  our 
enthralled  senses  for  the  less  welcome  task 
of  even  friendly  criticism.  And  yet,  we 
wish  it  distinctly  understood,  we  have  no 
fault  to  find.  If  Ir>ing  had  written  less 
sweetly,  he  would  never  have  attained  to 
the  laureateship  of  American  literature, — a 
position  to  which  universal  suffrage  has  long 
since  assigned  him.  We  certainly  should 
not  have  so  loved  to  linger  over  the  enchant- 


ing flow  of  his  legends,  and  sketches,  and 
tales.  In  all  these,  to  a  mind  gifted  with 
appreciative  and  truly  refined  tastes,  theru 
dwells  a  mellow  influence  that  calls  up 
countless  floating  reminiscences  of  early 
classic  gleanings.  The  majestic  imagery  of 
Virgil  is  sometimes  forcibly  recalled  as  we 
follow  this  delightful  guide  through  the 
storied  precincts  of  the  Alhambra,  or  among 
the  startling  and  fascinating  superstitions 
of  Moorish  life.  At  other  times,  while 
tracing  his  peregrinations  among  the  hilLs 
and  valleys  of  Spain,  we  find  our  fancy 
wandering  back  to  the  school-room  or  to  the 
college  halls,  and  again  following  Horace  oa 
his  journey  to  Brundusium ;  or  else  bask- 
ing amid  the  flowers  of  Home's  fragrant 
gardens,  or  mixing  with  the  classic  revelry — 
the  song — ^the  recitation — the  poetical  efful- 
gences of  a  Roman  banquet.  Then  again 
we  are  agreeably  reminded  of  Juvenal's 
pungent  wit  and  racy  lampoonings,  while 
laughing  over  the  "  Art  of  Bookmaking,"  or 
the  characteristics  of  burly  "John  BulL" 
We  live  again  amid  the  heroic  inspirations 
of  Livy's  pictured  page,  or  the  glowing 
chapters  of  the  "  Viri  Romse,"  as  we  read  of 
the  noble  fortitude  and  daring  achievements 
of  "  Philip  of  Pokanoket."  The  Conquest 
of  Granada  suggests  lively  recollections  of 
the  breathing  portaitures  and  exciting  scenes 
and  angry  conflicts  of  Sallust's  Jugurthine 
War,  or  the  fabled  battles  and  sieges  which 
belong  to  early  Roman  history. 

We  have  no  heart  to  find  fault  with 
vmtings  that  come  to  us  thus  freshened  with 
the  charms  of  early  association,  and  that 
teem  with  such  illimitable  harvests  and 
priceless  treasures  of  intellectual  wealth  and 
enjoyment  But  we  may  venture  to  adduce 
and  transcribe  a  specimen  of  that  peculiar 
and  charming  blemish  of  style  that  belongs 
to  Mr.  Irving  as  a  writer,  to  which  we  have 
objected  as  too  monotonously  sweet,  and 
which  Lord  Jeffrey  so  leniently  condemns 
while  he  so  candidly  admires.  We  know 
not  that  his  Lordship  alluded  to  any  particu- 
lar passage ;  we  shall  offer  one  which  in  our 
own  opinion  eminently  justifies  the  criticism 
of  "  excessive  rhythm  and  melody,"  and  the 
"  labor  and  importance  "  of  which  his  Lord- 
ship deems  to  be  rather  too  much  a  primary 
consideration  with  the  author.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  admonish  our  reader  that 
tempting  seductions  will  beset  the  path  of 
his  judgment,  and  melody  as  entrancing  as 
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that  of  the  spheres  will  assail  his  ears,  to 
silence  the  promptings  of  critidsm.  He 
shall  decide  whether  the  admonition  be  too 
highly  associated.  We  quote  fix)m  the 
opening  pages  of  the  Sketch  Book,  contain- 
ing the  author's  "  Account  of  Himself."  In 
speaking  of  his  early  rambling  habits,  and 
fondness  for  the  gorgeous  scenery  of  his 
native  country,  Mr.  Irving  there  sajrs : — "  I 
visited  parts  of  my  own  country ;  and  had 
I  been  merely  a  lover  of  fine  scenery,  I 
should  have  felt  little  desire  to  seek  elsewhere 
its  gratification;  for  on  no  country  have 
the  charms  of  nature  been  more  prodigally 
lavished.  Her  mighty  lakes,  like  oceans  of 
liquid  silver;  her  mountains,  with  their 
bright  aerial  tints ;  her  valleys,  teeming  with 
wild  fertihty;  her  tremendous  cataracts, 
thundering  in  their  solitudes;  her  bound- 
less plains,  waving  with  spontaneous  ver- 
dure ;  her  broad,  deep  rivers,  rolling  in 
solemn  silence  to  the  ocean ;  her  trackless 
forests,  where  vegetation  puts  forth  all  its 
magnificence ;  her  skies,  kindling  with  the 
magic  of  summer  clouds  and  glorious  sun- 
shine ; — ^no,  never  need  an  American  look 
beyond  his  own  country  for  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  of  natural  scenery." 

This  short  extract  certainly  presents  a 
most  foiTQidable  array  of  measured  rhythm 
and  of  graded  melody,  and  abounds,  if  we 
may  so  say,  with  dactyles,  spondees,  and  all 
the  nice  prosodial  paraphernalia  that  soften 
and  attune  hexameter  versification.  The 
commas,  and  semicolons,  and  dashes  form 
only  so  many  spaces  between  a  succession 
of  ravishing  musical  cadences  that  voice 
imagination,  and  lull  into  forgetfulness  all 
critical  wliisperings  of  untasteful  "  excess." 
When  ^evie^ving  books  which,  like  these, 
abound  with  paragraphs  and  pages  alike 
harmoniously  toned,  we  cease  to  wonder  that 
Lord  Jeftrey  should  smother  hl<i  critical  acu- 
men, to  "  lap  himself  in  the  liquid  music  of 
periods,  and  float  down  the  mellow  falls  and 
windings  of  soft-flowing  sentences."  But 
yet  we  are  told  that  the  most  accomplished 
musical  composers,  after  sensualizing  through 
an  enchanting  continuity  of  melodious  bars 
and  staves,  find  it  necessary  to  relieve  the 
ear,  now  and  then,  by  a  harsh  and  grating 
discord.  This  is  done  that  harmony  may 
not  cloy,  and  that  the  eflfect  of  music  may 
be  heightened  by  agreeable  contrast.  Hence 
Lord  Jefirey,  fijiding  that  his  favorite  author 
is  unawakened  to  this  sole  auxihary  of  his 


art,  characterizes  the  writings  of  Mr.  Irving 
as  being  "sicklied  over  with  that  cloying 
heaviness  into  which  unvaried  sweetness  is 
so  apt  to  subside."  If  it  be  a  blemish,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  blemish  that  very  few  who 
"have  music  in  their  souls,"  or  who  are 
pleased  with  "concord  of  sweet  sounds,** 
will  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  or  to  cen- 
sure. The  chieftain  of  the  modem  critical 
band  yields  to  the  Ciroean  influence,  and  it 
will,  at  least,  be  advisable  for  all  subordi- 
nates to  steer  clear  of  the  enchanted  shores 
As  for  ourselves,  we  have  only  made  Lord 
Jeffrey's  remark  the  text  of  our  own  sug- 
gestions, and  have  aimed  less  at  criticism 
than  at  amplification  and  explanation. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Irving  show  a  pr^ 
dominance  of  the  humorous  over  the  tragical 
cast  of  mind.  We  should  infer  that  he  ww 
less  fond  of  the  buskin  than  of  the  sock; 
would  like  Falstaff  better  than  King  Lear; 
and  would  some  rather  laugh  through  the 
graphic  pages  of  Rob  Roy  or  Guy  Manne^ 
ing,  than  to  dwell  amidst  the  groves  of 
Ravenswood  or  the  shaded  recesses  of  Cmn- 
nor  Hall.  He  seems  to  be  himself  only  in 
the  character  of  his  Diedrich  Knidcerbocker, 
and  only  at  home  when  nestling  among  the 
old-fashioned  Dutch  families  of  his  native 
Hudson.  Critics  have  said  that  the  genius 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  shone  the  most  resplen- 
dent while  his  foot  was  on  the  heather,  or 
while  dealing  with  Scottish  character.  It 
certainly  was  so  to  a  very  great  extent ;  but 
the  splendid  imagery  and  gorgeous  pictur- 
ings  of  Ivanhoe  and  Kenilwcrth  showed 
that  his  creative  powers  were  bounded  by 
no  localities.  And  in  applying  a  similar 
remark  to  Mr.  Irving,  we  do  not  at  all 
mean  to  say  that  his  genius  is  fettered 
among  the  Alpine  fastnesses  or  majestic 
windings  of  the  lordly  Hudson  ;  for  while 
we  must  reverentially  class  the  sage  relicts 
of  Mynheer  Knickerbocker  as  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  his  writings,  the  quaint  humors  of 
Bracebridge  Hall,  the  classic  pagers  of  the 
Alhambra,  the  splendid  descriptions  of  the 
Conquest  of  Granada,  and  the  tasteful  por- 
traitures of  his  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  evince  a 
versatihty  of  talent  that  silences  contradic- 
tion. 

When  pei-sonating  the  old  Dutch  chron- 
icler, Mr.  Ir^^ng  always  draws  on  the  sock 
and  the  comic  mask.  Not  once  is  his  visage 
darkened  by  a  tale  of  sorrow,  or  his  good 
humor  disturbed  by  a  scene  of  misery  or 
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suflfering.  He  even  deals  with  grave  sub- 
jects as  if  he  intended  to  pursue  the  laugh- 
ing philosophy  of  Democritus,  and  discard 
for  ever  that  of  the  sterner  school.  The 
History  of  New- York  is,  in  our  judgment,  a 
work  of  unsurpassed  merit  as  a  specimen  of 
unvarying,  untiring  humor.  Its  exceeding 
chasteness,  too,  and  the  classic  purity  of  dic- 
tion which  embellishes  every  page,  conmiend 
it  'to  all  classes  of  readers.  Most  of  the 
comic  or  humorous  writers  are  so  broad  and 
undisguisedly  vulgar  as  utterly  to  repel  any 
but  general  readers.  Swift  and  Sterne  and 
SmoUet  are  all  eminently  liable  to  this  ob- 
jection, whatever  be  their  consummate  tal- 
ents and  skill  as  writers.  But  anybody,  of 
any  profession,  or  of  either  sex,  may  read 
the  humorous  works  of  Washington  Irving, 
without  fear  of  oflfense  to  the  dignity  and 
gravity  of  the  one,  or  to  the  modesty  and 
refinement  of  the  other.  Divines  and  schol- 
ars ;  men  of  erudition  and  men  of  science ; 
literary  characters  and  eminent  authors, 
have  all  alike  found  delight  in  reading  the 
Histoiy  of  New- York,  by  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker; and,  more  than  that,  have  found 
instruction.  The  author  of  Waverley  used 
to  linger  for  long  hours  over  its  mirth- 
iaspiring  pages,  convulsed  with  laughter; 
and  has  been  heard  to  declare  that  he  con- 
sidered it  an  antidote  to  all  species  of  blue- 
devils.  And  who  has  ever  read  the  story  of 
Kip  Van  Winkle  without  arising  from  its 
perusal  in  a  better  humor  with  himself,  his 
tamily,  his  neighbors,  his  country,  and  with 
the  world  ?  It  has  passed  that  ordeal  which 
Is  the  surest  token  of  success  and  of  general 
favor, — the  provincializing  the  story  as  a 
familiar  proverb  or  figure  of  speech.  And 
no  wonder.  /It  is  all  American.  Its  >\ild- 
ness  and  its  humor  are  entirely  our  own. 
We  look  not  to  foreign  climes,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  with  most  familiar  and  popu- 
lar legends,  for  its  foundations.  The  scone 
of  the  hapless  hero's  residence,  and  of  his 
famous  mountain  adventure,  looms  forth 
above  the  broad  Hudson,  cresting  boldly  its 
majestic  western  horizon,  and  may  be  Niewed 
daily  by  the  thousands  who  travei-se  its  ro- 
mantic waters.  We  will  venture  the  asser- 
tion, that  whoever  turns  his  eye  to  catch  a 
passing  glimpse  of  the  Kiiatskill  mountains,  as 
their  empurpled  summits  print  their  outlines 
on  a  clear  evening  sky,  indulges  a  smile,  un- 
consdously  perhap,  in  memory  of  Rip,  his 
dog  Wolf,  and  his  shrewish  but  thrifty  dame. 


But,  leaving  the  Highlands,  let  us  descend 
the  smooth  current  fifty  miles  or  so ;  and  aa 
we  glide  into  the  broad  and  noble  expanse 
of  me  Tappan  Zee,  where  "  the  old  Dutch 
navigators  were  wont  prudently  to  shorten 
sail,  and  implore  the  protection  of  St 
Nicholas,"  and  coursing  the  vision  along  the 
succession  of  "  spacious  coves "  which  here 
"  indent  the  eastern  shore,"  search  for  "the 
bosom  "  of  the  one  in  which  "  lies  the  small 
market  town  or  rural  port,  which  by  some  is 
called  Greensburg,  but  which  is  more  gen- 
erally and  properly  known  by  the  name  of 
Tarrytown."  What  medley  of  agreeable 
associations  is  that  which  thriUs  the  breast  ? 
Fancy  has  carried  us  away  to  the  social  fire- 
side where  first  we  opened  the  Sketch  Book 
to  read  of  Brom  Bones  and  of  Ichabod 
Crane.  We  can,  indeed,  scarcely  trust  our- 
selves to  speak  of  the  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow.  The  thoughts  to  which  it  gives 
rise  belong  to  an  era  of  childhood  to  which 
we  are  especially  partial,  viz.,  those  listless 
hours  whiled  away  beneath  the  quiet,  unos- 
tentatious roof  of  the  old  country  school- 
house.  We  doubt  not  but  that  its  perusal 
affects  others  in  a  like  manner.  Where  the 
mind  first  opened,  where  the  fancy  first 
quickened,  where  hope  first  fluttered,  and 
where  ambition  first  sparkled  before  the 
mind's  vision,  there  are  gathered  the  most 
cherished  associations  of  after  life.  And  in 
this  country  of  ours,  where  the  sovereign  is 
found  as  well  in  the  ragged,  bare-headed 
urchin  that  gathers  his  scrap  of  learning 
from  itinerant  pedagogues,  as  in  the  starchy 
inmates  of  colleges  and  universities,  it  is  a 
fact  well  authenticated  that  genuine  coimtry 
schools  have  been  the  nurseries  of  the  most 
exalted  intellects  that  have  shed  renown  on 
our  historv.  It  is  therefore  that  this  sketch 
has  ever  been  so  highly  prized  in  literary 
circles,  as  well  as  because  of  its  rare  idio- 
matic chasteness  and  purity  of  style. 

We  are  free  to  confess  that  we  have  long 
regarded  this  sketch  as  Mr.  Irving's  chf 
(Toeuvre,  Among  all  its  finished  compeers, 
if  we  may  thus  speak,  it  stands,  in  our 
judgment  at  least,  inimitable  and  unrivalled 
as  regards  any  or  all  of  the  various  excel- 
lences which  make  up  the  sum  total  of  a 
master-piece.  Its  simple,  un defiled  Saxon 
elegance  of  language,  the  beautiful  intona- 
tion of  short  paragraphs,  the  melody  of  the 
smooth-flowing  sentences,  the  tasteful  touches 
of  refined  sentiment,  the  chaste  ebuUitioui 
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of  humor  and  of  satire,  the  choice  specimens 
of  descriptive  eloquence,  and  the  delightful 
train  of  associations  evoked  by  its  lovely 
pictures  of  quiet  domestic  life,  constitute  an 
entirety  of  rare  and  unequalled  excellences 
that  must  .long  uphold  the  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow  as  one  of  the  most  cherished  hterary 
heirlooms  of  the  country.  Every  page  pos- 
sesses its  separate  charm.  Every  one  forms 
the  first  link  in  a  long  chain  of  agreeable 
reminiscences.  Like  the  dwelling-place  of 
our  infancy  revisited  in  manhood,  as  Macau- 
lay  has  said  in  one  of  his  dehghtful  essays ; 
like  the  song  of  our  country  heard  in  a  for- 
eign land,  they  produce  upon  us  an  effect 
wholly  independent  of  their  intrinsic  value. 
One  transports  us  back  to  a  remote  period 
of  history — a  period  ever  welcome  and  grate- 
ful, be<^use  it  belongs  to  an  era  of  patriotic 
associations  as  well  in  legendary  as  in  revolu- 
tionaiy  interest  Another  page  places  be- 
fore us  hvely  pictures  of  the  scenes  and 
manners  of  a  past  day — the  quiet  and  sim- 
pHcity  of  rural  life,  and  the  listless  inculca- 
tions of  a  superstitious  age  and  population.  A 
third  calls  up  all  the  dear  remembrances  of 
happy  childhood — the  school-house,  the  reci- 
tation, the  play-time,  and  the  merry  hohday. 
A  fourth  brings  to  mind  the  dim,  floating 
impressions  of  the  nursery  days,  and  the 
bright  firesides  of  our  infant  life, — the  tale- 
telhiig  hours  of  poor  Cock  Robin  and  of 
Little  Red  Riding-hood;  or,  perad venture, 
more  appalling  stories  of  Jack  o'  the  Lantern, 
of  Whip-poor- Will,  of  dough-faces,  and  of 
winding  sheets.  In  fact,  there  is  no  period 
of  our  existence  but  what  may  find  some 
spot  of  genial  sunshine  in  these  charming 
pages.  We  cannot  forbear  to  ask  the  read- 
er's indulgence  while  we  extract  what  we 
consider  a  few  of  the  choicest  cullings,  both 
in  proof  of  our  thoughts  and  suggestions, 
and  as  evidence  of  the  author's  beautiful 
taste,  his  rare  accomplishment  as  a  writer, 
and  of  his  felicitous  temperament. 

The  tii-st  shall  be  his  description  of  the 
Hollow  itself, — a  description  that  at  once 
absorbs  attention  and  captivates  fancy,  while 
it  w\Us  to  mind  some  distant  strain  of  mel- 
ody that  occasionally  steals  over  the  soul  to 
awake  some  long  silent  chord  : — 

"  Not  far  from  the  village,  perhaps  about  two 
milcf ,  there  is  a  little  valley,  or  rather  lap  of  land, 
among  high  hills,  which  is  one  of  the  quietest 
places  in  the  whole  world.  A  small  brook  glides 
through  it,  with  just  murmur  enough  to  lull  one  to 


repose ;  and  the  occasional  wbieile  of  a  quail,  or 
tapping  of  a  woodpecker,  is  almost  the  only  sound 
that  ever  breaks  in  upon  the  uniform  tranquillitj. 
....  From  the  listless  repose  of  the  place,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
descendants  from  the  original  Dutch  settlers,  thi^ 
sequestered  glen  has  lung  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  its  rustic  lads  are 
called  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Boys  througboat  all  the 
neighboring  country.  A  drowsy,  dreamy  inflii- 
ence  seems  to  hang  over  the  land,  and  to  pervade 
the  very  atmosphere.  Some  say  that  the  place 
was  bewitched  by  a  high  Qerman  Doctor,  during 
the  early  days  of  the  settlement;  others  that  ao 
old  Indian  chief,  the  prophet  or  wizard  of  his 
tribe,  held  hispow-wows  tnere  before  theeonntrj 
was  discovered  by  Master  Hendrick  Hudson. 
Certain  it  is,  the  place  still  continues  under  the 
sway  of  some  witching  power,  that  holds  a  spell 
over  the  minds  of  the  good  people,  caoaing  them 
to  walk  in  a  continual  reverie.  Tfaey  are  given  to 
all  kinds  of  marvellous  beliefs ;  are  auqect  to 
trances  and  visions;  and  frec[uently  see  strange 
sifi;hts,  and  hear  music  and  voices  in  the  air.  The 
whole  neighborhood  abounds  with  local  tales, 
haunted  spots,  and  twilight  superstitions;  stan 
shoot  and  meteors  glare  across  the  valley  oftcoer 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country ;  and  the 
nightmare,  with  her  whole  nine-fold,  seems  to 
make  it  the  favorite  scene  of  her  gambols." 

The  next  extract  contains  an  account,  in 
the  author's  raciest  style  of  satire  and  rich 
humor,  of  the  hero  of  the  Legend  and  hia 
tenement,  interspersed  with  characteristic 
strokes  of  sentiment  that  impress  none  the 
less  because  of  their  seemingly  burlesque 
features : — 

"  In  this  by-place  of  nature,  there  abode,  at  a 
remote  period  of  American  history,  that  is  to  say, 
some  thirty  years  since,  a  worthy  wight,  of  the 
name  of  Ichabod  Crane,  who  sojourned,  or,  as  he 
expressed  it,  *•  tarried,"  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  children  of  the  Ticinity. 
....  The  c  ognomen  of  Crane  was  not  inappli- 
cable to  his  persson.  He  was  tall,  but  exceedingly 
lank,  with  narrow  shoulders,  long  arms  and  legs, 
hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out  of  his  sleeves,  feet 
that  might  have  served  for  shovels,  and  his  wh(Je 
frame  most  loosely  hung  together.  His  head  was 
small,  and  flat  at  the  top,  with  huge  ears,  large 
green  glassy  eyes,  and  a  long  snipe  nose,  so  that 
it  looked  like  a  weather-cock  perched  upon  hii 
spindle  neck,  to  tell  which  way  the  wind  blew. 
To  see  him  striding  along  the  profile  of  a  hill  on  a 
windy  day,  with  his  clotlies  bagging  and  fluttering 
about  him,  one  might  have  mistaken  him  for  the 
genius  of  famine  descending  upon  the  earth,  or 
some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a  corn-field,  flii 
school-house  was  a  low  building  of  one  large 
room,  rudely  constructed  of  log^  the  windows 
partly  glazed,  and  partly  patched  with  leaves  of 
old  copy-books.  ...  It  stood  in  a  rather  lonely 
but  pleasant  situation,  iust  at  the  foot  of  a  wood^ 
hill,  with  a  brook  running  close  by,  and  a  fionmdar 
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Ue  Inrdi  tree  gnnriog  tX  oos  end  of  iL  From 
bract  the  low  murmur  of  hU  pupUa'  v oiceBi  cooiting 
over  their  leisnna,  might  be  benrd  Id  a  dronj 
nmmer's  day,  like  the  hum  of  a  bee-Mve.  inter- 
rupted DOW  aad  then  hj  the  anthoritative  voice  of 
(he  naMeFj  in  the  tone  of  meuaoe  or  oommand,  or, 
peradventure,  by  the  apnalliDg  MHind  of  the  tNTch, 
aa  bo  oiKed  nme  tard;  knierer  along  the  flowerjr 
path  of  knowledae 

"  When  Bchool-hows  were  over,  be  was  even 
the  companinu  and  plajmate  of  the  larger  boja, 
and  oo  bi^iday  afteraDODB  would  convor  aome  of 
the  enudler  one*  borne,  who  happened  to  have 
pcettT  aiatera,  or  good  housewives  for  toothen, 
tialed  Ibr  the  cornfurts  of  the  cupboard.  .... 

"  Another  of  hia  sources  of  fearful  pleasure  was, 
to  past  long  whiter  evenings  with  the  old  Dutch 
wives,  as  they  sat  spinning  by  the  fire,  with  A  row 
of  apples  rousting  and  tpluttering  alnng  the 
hearth,  and  listen  to  their  marvellous  tales  of 
gfaoats  and  goblios,  nod  baualed  Gelds,  and  haunted 
brooks,  and  haunted  bridgen,  and  haunted  houses, 
and  particulaily  of  the  hendlesa  horseman,  or  Oal- 
kjiNog  Hessian  of  the  Hollow,  as  tbey  sometimes 
called  him.  ....  But  it  there  was  a  pleasure 
ia  all  this,  while  snugly  cuddling  in  the  chim- 
ney corner  of  a  chamber  that  was  all  of  a  ruddy 
glow  from  the  ersckliog  wood-fire,  and  where,  of 


walk  homewards.  What  fearful  shapeB and  shad- 
ows beset  his  path  amidst  Ihe  dim  and  ghastly 
glare  of  a  snowy  night  I  With  what  wistful  look 
did  be  eye  every  trembbng  ray  of  light  streaming 
across  Uw  waste  fields  from  some  distant  window ! 
How  often  was  he  appUled  by  some  shrub  covered 
with  snow,  which,  like  a  sheeted  spectre,  beset 
his  very  path  I  How  often  did  he  shrink,  with 
curdling  awe.  at  the  sound  of  his  own  footsteps  on 
(he  frosty  crust  beneath  his  feet,  and  dread  to 
look  over  hii  shoulder  lest  he  should  behold  some 
gocoutb  being  tramping  close  behind  him  !  And 
bow  often  was  he  thrown  into  complete  dismay  by 
■cnne  rushing  blast,  bowliog  among  the  trees,  io  the 
idea  that  it  was  the  Galloping  Hessian  on  one  of 
bis  nightly  scourings.  ...  All  these,  however, 
were  mere  terrors  of  the  night,  piiantoms  of  the 
mind  that  walk  in  darkness;  and  though  be  had 
aeen  many  spectres  in  his  tune,  and  been  mors 
than  once  beset  by  Satan  in  divera  shapes  m  his 
lonely  perambulations,  yet  daylight  put  an  end  to 


the  oti^nal  of  tliat  here  ^ven  ai  the  om 
inh&bited  by  old  B&ltus : — 

"  BaltuB  Van  Tassel  was  a  perfect  picture  of  a 
thriving,  contented,  Uberal-hearted  brmer.  He 
seldom,  it  is  true,  seat  either  bis  eyes  or  hit 
thoughts  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  farm; 
bat  within  tiHMe  everything  was  snug,  happy,  and 
w^-cooditiooed.  He  was  satisfied  wiUi  hit 
wealth,  but  not  proud  of  it,  and  [Nqued  himself 
upon  the  hearty  abundance,  rather  than  the  style 
in  which  be  lived.  His  stronghold  was  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  in  one  of  those  green, 
sheltered,  fertile  nooks,  in  which  the  Duldi  &fmera 
ore  so  fond  of  nestling.  A  great  elm  tree  spread 
its  broad  branches  over  it,  at  the  foot  of  which 
bubbled  up  a  spiiog  of  the  soHeat  and  sweetest 
water,  in  a  little  well  formed  of  a  barrel  \  and 
then  stole  sparkling  away  through  the  grass  to  a 
neighboring  brook,  that  bubbled  along  anioi^ 
aiders  and  dwarf  willows.  Hard  by  the  farm- 
house was  a  vast  bam,  that  might  have  served 
lor  a  church,  evetr  window  and  crevice  of  whidi 
seemed  bursting  forth  with  the  treasures  of  the 
farm ;  the  flail  was  busily  resounding  within  It 
from  momiiig  till  niglit)  swallows  and  martina 
skimmed  twittering  about  the  eaves,  and  rows  of 
pigeons,  some  with  one  eye  turned  up,  aa  if  watch- 
m^  the  weather,  some  with  their  heads  under  their 
wings,  or  buried  in  Iheir  boaoms,  aad  others  sweU- 
ing.  and  couing.  and  bowing  about  their  damea, 
were  enjoying  the  sunshine  on  the  roof  Sleek, 
unwieldy  porkers  were  grunling  in  the  repose  and 
abundanra  of  their  pens,  whence  sallied  forth  now 
and  then  troop  of  sucking  pig^  as  if  to  snulT  the 
air.  A  stately  squadron  of  soowy  geese  were 
riding  in  an  adjuining  pond,  convoying  whole 
fleets  of  ducks ;  regiments  of  turkeys  were  gob- 


bling through  the  fiirm-yard.  and  guinea  bwla 
fretting  about  it,  like  illtempered  housewives, 
with  their  peevish,  discootented  cry.    Before  tba 


barn  door  strutted  the  gallant  cock,  that  pattern 
of  a  hudband,  a  warrior,  and  a  fine  genileman, 
clapping  his  bumiFbed  wings,  and  crowing  in  the 
pride  and  glailnesa  of  his  heart — sometimes  tear- 
ing up  the  earth  with  his  feet,  and  then  generon^ 
calling  bis  ever-hungry  family  of  wives  and  AU- 
dren  to  enjoy  the  rich  murael  which  be  had  dla- 


We  have  reeerved  the  most  beautiful  fijr 
the  last  of  these  excerpts.     It  n  one  of  those 
been  (TOBsedt^  a  being   melodious  exuberances  of  the  beantjful  and 
the  graphic  over  which  the  reader  so  delight* 
But  togMher,  a^d  that  was-*  woman.'  *»  ^ty^tiT.     The  very  lelection  of  the  season 

is  tasteful,  and  makes  the  description  mor» 
We  shall  pve  neit  a  page  of  that  fine  loveable.  It  indicatea,  too,  in  a  striking 
descriptive  excellence  in  the  every-day  walks  manner,  that  keen  relish  of  the  substantiaU 
oi  life,  a  spedmen  of  that  nice  observation  of  life  which  wo  have  elsewhere  noticed  m  » 
and  healthful  joUity  so  characteristic  of  this  peculiarityof  Mr.  Irving's  works,  andteaches, 
popular  author.  It  is  tlie  description  of  an  bs  does,  indeed,  the  paragraph  last  tjootad,' 
old  Dutch  fanner  and  his  household;  and  the  healthful  flavor  of  a  contented  mind:— ' 
ve  may  as  well  add,  that  it  is  suspected  that 
Mr.  Jiving'a  preaent  beautdiiil  residence  is 
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thftt  ricli  uk)  golden  Urm  wludi  we  ^^^7^  *•- '  it.  We  trost  thit  bj  dkk  time  we  km 
fodate  with  the  idtt  of  aUndance.    The  fcrerta    succeeded  in  pbcxng  befcce  o«r  Fewks  at 

had  pot  <m  iheir  sober  brown  and  vellow,  whue  •  ^,^,^,j.  ^..-w^^wL—  •\    : ««•  .„    -,, 

«ne^SLofthe  tender  knJ  had -been  dipped  ^"^  T^^J^  ^TTJ^  ^^ 
bj  the  froMs  into  bnmam  drea  of  orange,  pvple,  tlOBS  »  to  the  ftvie  and  duncter  €f  3fe 
and  scarlec  Sareamm^  files  of  wild  dncb  began  Ining  s  l&^diDg  works.  Snee  the  dxp  <tf 
to  make  their  appearanee  high  in  the  air;  the  AddkoD  DO  writer  b«  penned  m  nHHj 
bark  of  the  !;yiiwel  imght  be  heard  from  the    p^^^  of  poie,  mttdahciHed;  mi  VHfieded 

noTes  of  beech  and  hiekorr  nuta^sna  the  peomre    fT®  u    j  •  j.   --r  *i^    n. 

?LtU  of  the  qosil  at  inJerral*  from  the*n^  .  ^^  em Wying  so  nradi  of  U»  »lh 
boring  stobble  field.  ....  The  snaU  birds  elegant  and  so  moch  of  tbe  hizzziocQaBi»;4a  m 
wen  takiz^  their  farewdl  banqoeta  In  the  Ibl-  to  be  Irtind  in  the  Legend  of  Sleepr  HoDow. 
nees  of  their  lerehr.  they  flnttercd,  ^irping  snd  !  \^^  m^^  my  farther,  and  frankir'ovn  that 

^^^^.L^^^^y^  ^l^^^j;^*^^'^!!::^  we  admie  mnch  mote  Mr.  Iniir  s  ««» 
pnoow  from  tiie  Terr  prottunn and  ▼anecraraand      ,         4  •  ir_     •  _r.i..  ¥?_i^     *i. 

them.  There  was  the  honest  eock^obin,  the  fii-  "»an  Addnons  exqinKtenoB.  V&^ite  the 
Torite  game  of  stripliog  sportmen,  with  its  load  '  transcendent  oompoation  and  sparkBng  eie- 
ooeniloas  note;   and  die  twittering  blackbirds    gance   of    the   Spectator,  we   nererthelflB 

*F»?  "I  •^  'i?^*-  "^  ^Z?*^??!:^   mo^  be  untaBteful  eoM^  to  confes  that 

woudpecker.witnniscrnnBon  crcas^lus  tsnadbiacx  ;  ^  z. -^   r._       ^     » 

gorgeVTand  splendid  plumageT«d  the  cedar  !  ^«  sometunes  grow  wearr  of  it»  icfined 
bird,  with  its  red-tipt  wings  and  jellow^pt  tail,  sentiment  and  lengthened  disqinsdns. 
and  its  little  montero  cap  of  feathers ;  and  the  j  WiQ  Honejoomb  is  not  alwajs  efli^,  or  in- 
bloe  jar,  that  noHTcoxtxmh,  in  his  gar  light  bhie  ;  tellkible  either;  and,  with  lA  hia  ndi  ftyv 

iog  to  be  on  good  terms  with  erery  songster  of  j  »  ^^  "»«  ^ober  balHfiments  of  downngfd 
the  grove.  ....  *  every-day  Ufe.    But  we  never  grow  w«sy 

-  As  Ichabod  jogged  slowly  on  hii  way,  his  eye,  j  of  the  Sketch  Book  or  of  Braeebndge  Hall; 
erer  open  to  eyery  stmptom  of  «linary  abimd- ^  jj^  jj^^ 

ance,  ranged  with  delight  orer  the  treamres  of !  * .  •  •       «  ! 

joUrammnn.  On  aU  sides  he  beheM  vaat  stores  f^™«  *<>  ^  ™  gf^^.^^f'T™  g^^ 
of  apples,  some  hanging  in  oppreseiTe  opoleDce  .  "  do€S  not  require  a  high  degree  of  lasESxL 
on  tlue  trees,  some  gathered  into  baskets  and  bar-  i  cultivation  and  training  to  get  a£  and  enjoT 
reb  f..T  the  market,  others  heaped  np  in  rich  piles  his  meaning.  Hb  great  forte  k  adaptabif- 
for  the  dder-pn*.  Further  00  he  l^held  great  j^  ^^,j  ^^  ^^j.^^^  ^^^^  mar  be  com- 
nelds  of  Inciaa  com.  with  iLs  ^«>ldtdi  ears  per  ping       -        ,,  ,.  •    jt 

frfmi  their  leafy  ovcrta,  aiki  h.,l.liiuf  out  tiu;  prom-    pa^i^ed  bv  ordinarj  mai.lSw 
ise  of  cake:3  and  hasty -padding ;  an*!  the  yellow         As  a  m*?re   narrative.  I>3lph  Hevli^  3 
pumpkins  iTin;^  health  them,  tnming  up  their    siiperi«>r  both  to  Rip  Van  AVinkle  and  to  the 
fair  round  beliiea  to  the  sun,  arni  giTing  ample    L,^^n,i  of  Sleepv  Holk>w.      It    is.  »  tt?UilL 
promue  of  the  most  luxunous  of  pie* ;  and  aoon         ^1111  1!      ^      -.l  ^   1     t  ^l  . 

fce  pa«ed  the  fragrunt  buckwheat  h.ids  breathing  ^pn^kled  throu^hont  with  a  great  d^?ai  that 
the  odor  of  the  lee  Live,  and  bs  he  beheld  them,  i-"^  «:iua:nt,  and  with  much  that  is  hTimor:-tH: 
ftoft  an:icipatir>fu  stole  OTer  his  mind  of  dainty  bat  its  leadicST  associatioilS  are  th*jee  thj!^ 
slapjack*,  weU  butterci  and  ?amirh*rd  with  honey  ^^  ^.-^^  ^o  be  coon^^ted  with  fir«>blin*,  and 
or  treacle,  by  the  delicate   Utile   dimpled  hand    ^^^^^^  ^nd  hAnntpJ  rain*  and  the  whi^ 

of  Kairina  Van  Ta^seL Thus  feeding  hLs  •  ^P^.^"^'  ^^9  ^J*°\*^  ™J**-  f°*^    .    t>T    i 

mind  with  many  sweet  th^uijhu  and  » sugared  ^miliar  tnbe  of  Kaw  tieads  and  KI.>-*1t 
6U{)j-<>«irir.ns,"  Ichaboii  j«  -urneycd  a!r.n<^  the  sides  Rjues.  It  is  one  of  tho6e  fine  Stories  thaS 
of  a  ranje  of  hill-«  which  l.>jk  out  u|k>o  5->me  *•(  children  d»^litrht,  vet  tremble,  to  read  bv  a 
the  gt^iliest  «»n«  of  the  Hud^m.  The  sun  ^^i^  lamp  or  a  flickering  fire4i:Tht.  And 
eraduaiiv  wheeled  hi>  broad  diac  down  mto  the         .   -i.     1  »        -^l    i_  -if-  >  - 

west,  tiie  wi.ie  U^.m  of  the  Tapp;in  Zee  lav  T^^  '^  aK>umls  with  bnlbancv  of  imagma- 
mrttoless  and  gla.«-y.  exceptin^r  il.at  ht-re  and  ti^n,  and  with  power  and  splendor  of  de- 
there  a  srentle  undulati^Do  wared  an«J  prolm^re'i    :?criplion.     It  unfolds   the  beauti^  of  1:431 


tint,  chan^ng  gradually  into  a  pure  apple  V^en,  Hudson.  As  illustrative  of  this  we  shill  vecr 
and  from  that  into  the  d»?ep  blue  of  the  mid-  ture  io  give  one  short  extract,  and  bat  one. 
heavcQ.  A  slanting^  ray  lmgere<l  on  the  woodv  It  is  thtT  scene  which  opens  to  Dolph's  viaon 
create  of  the  precipices  that  overiiung  some  par£»  [  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^  y^^  embarked  on  the  stoop  he 
of  the  nver,  giving  greater  depth  to  the  dark  gray  ;1,  •i.-j  jjl.l 

and  purple  of  ^ir  rocky  sidL"  -^  j  had  seen  m  his  dreams,  commanded  bv  xhd 

J  old  lame,  one-eyed  captain : — 
We  have  dwelt  on   this  beautiful  and 


finished  rhctch,  ?xd  t7?  iiT^nnt  to  dw?U  on 


In  tli€  eccGCa  shy  cf  ihe  vcyagc,  thry 
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to  the.  Highlands.  It  was  the  latter  part  of  a 
calm,  sultiy  daj,  that  they  floated  gently  with 
the  tide  between  these  stern  mountains. . . .  Dolph 
gazed  about  him  in  mute  delight  and  wonder  at 
these  scenes  of  nature's  magnificence.  To  the 
left  the  Dunderberg  reared  its  woody  precipices, 
height  over  height,  forest  over  forest,  away  into 
the  deep  summer  sky.  To  the  right  strutted 
Ibrth  the  bold  promontory  of  Anthony's  Nose, 
whh  a  solitary  eagle  wheeling  about  it;  while 
beyond,  mountain  succeeded  to  moimtain,  until 
they  seemed  to  lock  their  aims  together,  and  con- 
fine this  mighty  river  in  their  embrace&  There 
was  a  feeling  of  quiet  luxury  in  gazing  at  the 
broad,  green  Dosoms  here  and  there  scooped  out 
among  the  precipices ;  or  at  woodlands  Wh  in 
air,  nodding  over  the  edge  of  some  beetling  dIu£^ 
and  tfaetr  foliage  all  transparent  in  the  yellow 
flooahine." 

We  must  now  bid  a  respectful  adieu  to 
honest  Diedrich  and  his  good  humor.  The 
companionship  of  the  joUj,  entertaining  old 
gentleman  is^ot  tiresome,  but  we  must  not 
apoil  his  character  by  letting  him,  in  our 
luuids,  become  exclusive.  We  leave  him  to 
find  a  quiet,  snug  comer  in  the  heart  of 
every  admirer  of  Mr.  Irving — which  he 
richly  deserves. 

One  of  the  most  lovely  passages  that  oc- 
cur in  all  the  works  of  Mr.  Irving  is  found 
in  the  opening  pages  of  the  second  volume 
of  bis  Sketch  Book,  beginning  with  Christ- 
mas and  the  stage  coach,  and  ending  with 
the  Christmas  dinner  and  festivities  of  Brace- 
bridge  Hall.  We  never  suffer  a  twelve- 
month to  pass  without  at  least  reading  once 
these  delightful  sketches.  They  were  evi- 
dently penned  with  a  view  to  endeavor  to 
revivi^  the  £^ng  influences  of  this  golden 
festivai,  so  dear  to  all  who  own  genuine, 
heart-deep,  sentiment  They  lift  us  from 
the  present,  with  its  anxious  cares,  and 
its  endless  toils,  and  carry  us  back  to  the 
shining  hours  of  childhood,  when  life  was 
yet  in  its  infancy,  and  before  contact  with 
the  noon  had  blighted  the  illusions  of  its 
dawn.  If  happy  and  prosperous,  reading 
them  makes  even  the  future  look  brighter 
and  more  inviting.  If  afflicted  or  distressed, 
ihey  beguile  of  unwelcome  anticipations, 
and  garnish  the  path  of  life  to  come  with 
shadowy  associations  oi  that  which  is  past 

'"Of  all  the  old  festivals,"  says  Mr.  Irving, 
''that  of  Christmas  awakens  the  strongest  and 
most  heartfelt  associations.  There  is  a  tone  of 
solemn  and  sacred  feeling  that  blends  with  our 
flODvivialitv,  and  lifts  the  spirit  to  a  state  of  hal- 
lowed and  elevated  enjoyment ....  It  is  a  beau- 


tiful arrangement,  also,  derived  from  days  of  yore, 
that-,thi8  festival,  which  commemorates  the  an* 
nouncement  of  the  religion  of  peace  and  love,  has 
been  made  the  season  for  gathering  together  of 
family  connections,  and  drawing  closer  again  those 
bands  of  kindred  hearts,  which  the  cares  and 
pleasures  and  sorrows  of  the  world  are  continu- 
ally operating  to  cast  loose ;  of  calling  back  the 
children  of  a  family  who  have  launched  forth  in 
life,  and  wandered  widely  asunder,  once  more  to 
assemble  about  the  paternal  hearth,  thatrallying- 
place  of  the  affections,  there  to  grow  young  and 
loving  again  among  the  endearing  mementoes  of 
chUdhood.*' 

We  love  to  read  and  to  dwell  on  pas- 
sages and  sentiments  hko  these.  They  steal 
to  the  soul  like  the  soft  music  of  brighter 
and  purer  spheres,  and  come  over  the  affec- 
tions as  the  voices  of  mystic  spiritual  com- 
munion with  other  and  better  dajrs.  Deeply 
is  it  to  be  lamented  that  these  chastemng 
influences,  which  so  link  the  present  with 
the  past,  are  gradually  dwindling  and  de- 
clining before  the  refinement  or  the  utilita- 
rianism of  the  age.  Most  of  the  glorious 
old  holiday  customs  have  disappeared; 
others  are  fast  disappearing  beneath  modem 
encroachments.  "  There  is,**  as  Mr.  Irving 
justly  says,  ^^  more  of  dissipation,  and  less  of 
enjoyment  Pleiisure  has  expanded  into  a 
broader,  but  a  shallower  stream;  and  has 
forsaken  many  of  those  deep  and  quiet 
channels  where  it  flowed  sweetly  through 
the  calm  bosom  of  domestic  life.  Society 
has  acquired  a  more  enlightened  and  elegant 
tone;  but  it  has  lost  many  of  iU  strong 
local  peculiarities,  its  home-bred  feelings,  its 
honest  fireside  de%htB." 

AVe  next  follow  Mr.  Crayon  in  his  merry 
coach-ride  through  festal  throngs,  and  beam- 
ing faces,  and  smiling  evidences,  of  a  Christ- 
mas approach  in  England ;  and  then  eelnes 
the  lovely  adventure  of  the  little  retuniing 
school-boys,  their  meeting  with  the  old  fam- 
ily servant,  and  Bantam,  and  Carlo,  and 
their  arrival  at  home.  '*!  looked  after 
them,"  says  our  author,  "  with  a  feeling  in 
which  I  do  not  know  whether  pleasure  or 
melancholy  predominated;  for  I  was  re- 
minded of  those  days  when,  like  them,  I 
had  neither  known  care  nor  sorrow,  and  a 
holiday  was  the  summit  of  earthly  felicity." 
Then  we  are  introduced  to  Mr.  Frank  Brace- 
bridge  at  the  inn  kitchen ;  the  chaise  drives 
up,  and  the  two  friends  set  out  on  their  cold 
moonlight  ride  for  the  jolly  old  Hall  The 
crusted  ground  beneath,  the  snow-spangled 
foresta  around,  the  chilling  air  of  a  dear 
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December  night,  are  all  impotent  to  dispel 
the  warmth  which  glows  in  their  hearts,  aa 
thoughts  of  the  festive  morrow  kindle  and 
gladden  within.  They  wind  along  through 
the  venerable  park  and  sheeted  lawn, 
"which  hero  and  there  sparkled  as  the 
moonbeams  caught  a  frosty  crystal;"  the 
blaze  of  the  "  yule  clog,"  streaming  merrily 
through  the  skeleton  shadows  of  ancient 
trees,  gnarled  by  winter's  cold  touch,  lights 
them  to  the  portals  of  the  old  family  man- 
sion, and  the  sound  of  music  and  jolly  laugh- 
ter tells  them  that  the  time-honored  festival 
has  begun.  The  "  Squire "  welcomes  them 
with  old-fasliioned  cordiality — the  Christmas 
tapers  are  lighted — the  supper-table  groans 
beneath  the  weight  of  Christmas  dainties ; 
and  then  open  those  charming  scenes  of 
domestic  life  and  domestic  enjoyment  which 
illumine  the  soul  with  the  reflected  influence 
of  the  happy  season  and  of  the  beaming 
&oes  around,  and  make  amends  for  long 
years  of  suffering  in  one  short,  sweet  gala 
moment  of  obliviousness.  The  antiquated 
manners  and  disposition  of  the  old  Squire, 
the  social  [)eculiarities  of  his  old  family  ser- 
vants, and  the  whims  and  oddities  of  Mas- 
U^T  Simon,  now  successively  assail  the  risible 
faculties,  and  lay  bare  whole  sluices  to 
amusement  and  t^ood  cheer.  The  mirth  of 
the  chimnev-corner — the  wild  wassail  of  the 
servants'  hall — the  jovial  tale-telling — the 
inspiring  dance — the  sparkling  ale  cups,  all 
speak  the  voice  of  checjifulness,  and  seem  to 
say,  in  the  words  of  Mfister  Simon's  son^ : 

"  Now  Gliristmas  is  come, 

Let  us  beat  up  I  he  drum, 
And  call  all  our  neighbors  together ; 

And  when  they  appear, 

I^et  us  make  them  nuch  cheer 
As  will  keep  out  the  wind  and  the  weather. " 

We  could  linger  most  agreeably  among 
such  lovely  scenes,  and  thus  detain  our  read- 
ers for  many,  many  pages.  I^esides  their 
beauty  and  exterior  embellishments,  they 
alford  salutary  lessons  of  healthful  moral 
and  intellectual  exercitation.  Their  >vinning 
and  irresistible  impressiveness  outweighs 
tomes  of  tedious  and  long-spun  treatises. 
Thev  address  their  influences  to  the  heart, 
and  are  nnconsciouslv,  vet  welcomelv,  stereo- 
typed  while  being  read.  They  pursue  no 
circuitous  track  of  reachinor  their  destina- 
tion  through  dry  channels  of  logical  persua- 
iiveness, — battering  the  mind  to  touch  the 


affections  and  durect  sentiment  through  the 
medium  of  mere  duty, — calling  in  the  aid  of 
long  professional  and  prosy  lecturings  to 
wake  into  hfe  feelmgs  tnat  are  instinct  to 
the  better  part  of  our  naturo  ; — they  work  np 
directly  from  the  parent  fountain,  and  dif- 
fuse their  purifying  and  softening  influeooes 
in  the  very  moment  that  the  master^s  huid 
sweeps  the  chords  he  has  attuned. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  rashly  inferred, 
(torn  what  we  have  been  sapng,  that  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Irving  runs  only  in  the  comic 
line,  or  that  his  writings  are  barren  of  all 
oblations  to  the  shrine  of  the  tragic  mu8& 
His  lyre  does  not,  it  is  true,  send  forth  those 
sad  wailings  that  intone  Mackenzie's  harp, 
and  loves  not  so  much  to  associate  its  melody 
with  the  willow;  but  its  music  oftentimes 
penetrates  and  **  unseals  the  fountain  of 
tears."  But  it  is  a  luxury,  a  relieii  lo  weep 
as  Irving  can  make  his  reader  weep.  The 
bosom,  after  its  fulness  has  been  discharged, 
is  not  oppressed  with  tliose  gloomy,  mourn- 
ful, depressing  sensations  that  follow  us  fiiio 
poor  Uarley's  grave  in  the  Man  of  Feeling; 
nor  are  we  haunted  for  whole  days  by  Uie 
spectral  visions  and  heart-hea\y  emotions 
that  Iwlong  to  the  sad  denouement  of  the 
Bride  of  Lammennoor.  The  heart  i>  txontlv 
opened  by  the  touch  of  sontim^nt,  the  t.  nr 
droj)s  softly  over  the  apt  reflection,  and  ili'-n 
the  vent  is  closed  by  the  1  K*auty  of  th'' } Girt- 
ing thought.  A  lovely  calm  sucoiM-'ds  t.)  the 
flow  of  gushing  emotions,  and  wo  l:;V»<  the 
grave  softened  to  its  londy  horrors,  and  as- 
sociate its  rej>ose  with  all  that  is  t«*nd-r  and 
interesting,  rather  than  with  th<'  holl'W 
silence  and  decav  of  death.  Wf  >li;ui 
again  turn  to  the  Sketch  B«x>k  t4>  find  ill.t- 
trative  ])assages.  We  select  lir^t  tnjni  iliu 
closing  lines  of  '*  Rural  Funerals,^'  pr.^uj^ 
posing  that  our  reader  is  fjuniliar  with  lb-: 
sketch : — 


"  Tlierc  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  swoot<T  than 
song.  There  is  a  remembranct»  of  tho  <hail  U) 
which  we  turn  even  fnmi  the  cliarms  i»f  the  living. 
Oh  the  grave  !  the  grave !  It  buriost  ever\-  tnx*— 
covers  every  defect— extingui.'^hes  every  rf5cti* 
ment !  From  its  peaceful  boeorn  ppring  n-'fle  V-'S 
fond  regrets  and  tender  recoUectioujiw  Who  «n 
lo<^)k  down  upon  the  grave  even  t»f  .in  oneniv.  a.Ti 
not  feel  a  compunctious  throb,  that  he  !i!»«iuM  ivrr 
have  warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  earth  thit 
lies  mouldering  beneath  him? 

*'  But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved — wh.i:  a  place 
for  meditaticm !  There  it  is  that  wc  call  up  a 
long  review  the  whole  history  of  virtue  and  gca- 
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tlenesa,  and  the  thotisand  endeannents  layished 
upon  us  afanofit  nnheeded  in  the  daily  intercourse 
or  intimacy^there  it  is  that  we  dwell  upon  the 
tendemeea,  the  solemn,  awful  tenderness  of  the 
parting  scene.  The  bed  of  death,  with  all  its  sti- 
fled griefs—its  noiseless  attendance—its  mute, 
watchful  assiduities.    The  last  testimonies  of  ex 

giriug  love  I  The  feeble,  fluttering,  thrilling — oh ! 
ow  thrilling  I— pressure  of  the  himd  1  The  fieunt, 
fijtenng  accents,  struggling  in  death  to  give  one 
more  assurance  of  affection  I  The  last  fond  look 
of  the  glazing  eye,  turning  upon  us  even  fh>m  the 
threshold  of  existence  1 

**  Ay,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  medi- 
tate !  l^ere  settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience 
for  every  past  benefit  unrequited— every  past  en- 
dearment unregarded,  of  that  departed  bemg  who 
can  never — never^  never  return  to  be  soothed  by 
thy  cootritioQ  1 

**  Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew 
the  beauties  of  nature  about  the  grave;  console 
thy  broken  spirit,  if  thou  canst,  with  these  tender, 
yet  futile  tributes  of  re^et ;  but  take  warning  by 
the  bitterness  of  this  uy  contrite  affliction  over 
the  dead,  and  henceforth  be  more  fiuthful  and  affec- 
tkxiate  in  the  dischai^  of  thy  duties  to  the  living." 

We  shall  next  trespass  on  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  the  "  Pride  of  the  Village," 
found  in  tlie  same  series : — 

•  It  was  a  wintry  evenmg ;  the  trees  were  strip- 
ped  of  their  foliage ;  the  church-yard  looked  naked 
and  mournful,  and  the  wind  rustled  coldly  through 
the  dry  grass.  Evergreens,  however,  bad  been 
planted  about  the  grave  of  the  village  favorite, 
and  osiers  were  bent  over  it  to  keep  the  turf  unin- 
jured. . . .  The  church  door  was  open,  and  I  stepped 
m.  There  hung  the  chaplet  of  flowers  and  the 
gloves,  as  on  the  day  of  the  funeral ;  the  flowers 
were  withered,  it  is  true,  but  care  seemed  to  have 
been  taken  that  no  dust  diould  soil  tiieir  whiteness. 
I  have  seen  many  monuments,  where  art  has  ex- 
hausted its  powers  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of 
the  spectator,  but  I  have  met  with  none  that 
noke  more  touchingly  to  my  heart,  than  tliis  sim- 
ple but  delicate  memento  of  departed  innocence." 

The  last  we  shall  give  is  rather  a  sublime 
touch  of  the  tragic  than  the  sentimental  It 
is  conceived  in  the  genuine  Shaksperian  spirit 
The  forlorn  image  of  Ophelia  flits  before  the 
vision  as  we  read,  and  the  dramatic  point 
might  even  have  challenged  the  powers  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.  We  allude  to  the  passage  in 
the  sketch  of  the  ^^  Broken  Heart,"  where, 
after  rehearsing  the  story  of  the  young  Irish 
girl — her  love,  disappointment  and  sorrow — 
the  writer  boldly  but  beautifully  ess&ys  the 
following  delicate  venture : — 

"  The  person  who  told  me  her  story  had  seen 
her  at  a  nuisquerade.  There  can  be  no  exhibition 
•f  fii^goiie  wretchedneae  more  striking  and  painful 


than  to  meet  it  in  such  a  scene.  To  find  it  wan- 
dering like  a  spectre,  lonely  and  joyless,  where  all 
around  is  gay — to  see  it  dressed  out  in  the  trap- 
pings of  mirth,  and  looking  so  wan  and  wo- 
begone,  as  if  it  had  tried  in  vain  to  cheat  tlie  poor 
b^rt  into  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  sorrow. 
After  strolling  through  the  splendid  rooms  and 
giddy  crowd  with  an  air  of  utter  abstraction,  she 
sat  herself  down  on  the  steps  of  an  orchestra,  and 
looking  about  for  some  time  with  a  vacant  air,  that 
showed  her  insensibility  to  the  garish  scene,  she 
began,  with  the  capriciousness  of  a  sickly  heart  to 
warble  a  plaintive  air.  She  had  an  exquisite  voice ; 
but  on  this  occasion  it  was  so  simple,  so  touching, 
it  breathed  forth  such  a  soul  of  wretdiedness,  that 
she  drew  a  crowd  mute  and  silent  around  her,  and 
melted  every  one  into  tears." 

The  best  story  of  Mr.  Irving's  by  far,  wb 
think,  is  the  Student  of  Salamanca,  found  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
Bracebridge  Hall.  His  stories  of  the  Al- 
hambra,  or  Jsles  of  a  Traveller,  may,  per- 
haps, furnish  specimens  some  prettier  and 
more  vivacious ;  but  none  exhibit  such  bold 
traces  of  the  genuine  tale-writer,  in  all  paiv 
ticulars,  as  that  we  have  mentioned.  It  is 
free  from  the  only  unpleasing  and  unsuccess- 
ful feature  in  our  author's  writings — ^that  is, 
his  marvellous  awkwardness  in  mana^ring 
love  scenes.  The  intercourse  of  the  "  gallant 
Captain"  and  his  "fair  Julia"  is  so  exceed- 
ingly stiff  and  so  ill-contrived,  that  we  would 
have  been  better  pleased  if  both  characters 
had  been  eschewed  from  the  otherwise  de- 
lightful account  of  the  Bracebridge  fEimily ; 
and  we  are  halfway  inclined  to  believe  the 
author  when,  in  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low, he  frankly  says,  "  I  profess  not  to  know 
how  women's  hearts  are  wooed  and  won. 
To  me  they  have  always  been  matters  of 
riddle  and  admiration."  Add  to  this  con- 
fession the  fact  that  Mr.  Irving  has  been, 
through  his  now  long  life,  an  incurable  bach- 
ellor,  and  we  may  find  some  clew  to  this  one 
defect,  not  in  his  writings,  but  in  his  tastes. 

The  Student  of  Salamanca,  however,  is 
not  liable  to  this  objection,  and  contains  pas- 
sages here  and  there  which  would  argue 
that  our  author,  though  "  grown  old  without 
the  benefit  of  experience^  as  a  lover,  has 
yet,  by  some  means,  scented  the  delicious 
exhalations  of  a  draught  he  has  steadily  re- 
fused to  taste.  "  Let  those  who  would  keep 
two  youthful  hearts  asunder,"  he  now  says, 
"  beware  of  music.  Oh  I  this  leaning  over 
chairs,  and  conning  the  same  music  book, 
and  entwining  of  voices,  and  melting  away 
in  harmonies ! — the  German  waltz  is  nothing 
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to  it.^  This,  we  respectfully  suggest,  is  not 
the  language  of  ignorance  as  to  "  how  wo- 
men's hearts  are  wooed  and  won."  Bulwer 
himself  could  have  done  no  better — and,  in 
fact,  Ernest  Maltravers  is  made  to  fisdl  in 
love  with  Alice  just  in  this  way.  No  one 
who  has  read  that  beautiful  tale  of  love  can 
forget  the  charming  musical  employments 
which  first  rustled  the  little  blind  divinity, 
and  beguiled  the  sweet  hours  passed  at  the 
dear  little  cottage.  And  who  knows,  may 
we  not  venture  playfully  to  ask,  but  that  Mr. 
Crayon  may  have  indulged  some  mischief 
in  his  day  ?  We  therefore  like  the  Student 
of  Salamanca;  and  although  Lord  Jeffrey 
dashes  cold  water  on  it  as  being  "•  too  long,'' 
and  as  ^^  dealing  rather  largely  in  the  com- 
mon-places of  romantic  adventure,"  we  must 
still  pronounce  it  to  be,  on  this,  as  well  as  on 
other  accounts,  the  most  finished,  well  sus- 
tiuned,  and  interesting  of  Mr.  Irving's  stories. 

We  waive  all  notice  of  our  author's  more 
extended  and  labored  works.  They  do  not 
come  within  the  purposes  of  this  article ; 
and,  whatever  be  their  merits  as  grave  pro- 
ductions of  history,  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  Life  of  Columbus,  of  Mahomet,  and  the 
Astoria,  vrill  never  be  so  welcomed  to  the 
shelves  of  private  and  select  Hbraries,  as  the 
Sketch  Book,  Bracebridge  Hall,  Knicker- 
bocker, the  stories  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the 
whole  charming  kindred  series. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Irving  have,  perhaps, 
been  more  extensively  sold  and  more  gener- 
ally read  than  those  of  any  other  American 
author.  lie  is  certainly  the  most  popular 
and  the  most  venerated  American  author. 
Many  reasons  might  be  given  to  explain  this 
preference.  Since  the  time  when  his  favored 
productions  were  first  issued,  a  new  genera- 
tion of  readers  has  taken  the  place  of  that 
which  was  contemporaneous  with  their  issue. 
They  are  intimately  identified  witli  recollec- 
tions of  the  nursery  and  of  early  school- 
days. Most  of  us  can  remember  to  have 
seen  parents,  and  relatives,  and  family  friends, 
long  since  gathered  to  their  final  resting- 
places,  laugh  heartily  over  the  pages  of 
Knickerbocker's  chronicles  of  New-York, 
and  enliven  many  a  social  winter  evening 
circle  by  reading  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Many, 
now  heads  of  families,  look  back  longingly 
and  pleasurably  to  the  time  when  they  first 
read  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow;  and 
how,  in  the  merriment  of  youthful  ardor, 
they  mischievously  nicknamed  their  familiar 


old  schoolmasters  Ichabod  Crane;  or  how,^ 
in  the  exuberance  of  excited  flancy,  they  ca — - 
reered  about  on  httle  dare-devil  ponies  in_ 
the  characters  of  Brom  Bones  and  his  ranti — 
pple,  rattling  gang.  These  buoyant  recol— 
lections,  and  the  lon^  years  intervening  fix^nx 
their  original  issue,  have,  in  a  manner,  con- 
secrated his  works.  But  a  more  substantial 
reason  than  even  any  associated  with  this 
golden  period  of  life,  which  has  contribute(f 
to  establish  their  popularity,  is  found  in  tlie 
fact  that  Mr.  Irving  has  long  justly  been 
considered  the  chief  representative  of  Amer- 
ican Uterature.  For  more  than  a  qiiarter  of 
a  century  he  has,  in  this  respect,  been  the 
pride  and  the  support  of  the  nation.  To 
ofl^t  the  bright  array  of  famed  writers  in 
England, — ^writers  distinguished  not  alone 
for  the  matter  of  their  productions,  but  for 
the  classic  elegance,  and  chaste  simplicity, 
and  Saxon  purity  of  their  style, — ^we  have 
been  forced  to  resort  alone  to  the  name  of 
Irving.  When  the  joumalisiB  of  England 
and  Scotland  point  us  to  the  names  of  Byron, 
or  Moore,  or  Scott,  or  Wordsworth,  their 
lauded  heroes  of  verse,  and  challenge  a  com- 
parison with  America,  we  are  forced  to  sub 
mit,  and  quietly  endure  the  taunt.  They 
spread  their  arms  over  the  brilliant  series  of 
Waverley  novels,  and  boast  undisputed  su- 
premacy in  the  achievements  of  romance; 
we  can  oppose  the  single  name  of  Cooper, 
but,  in  such  company,  we  nevertheless  do  so 
with  a  degree  of  quite  allowable  diffidence ; 
for,  though  justly  proud  of  such  works  as 
the  Spy,  the  Mohicans,  the  Pilot,  and  the 
Water- Witch,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  a 
total  eclipse  when  essaying  to  compare  them 
with  Guy  Mannering,  with  Ivanhoc,  with 
Kenilwoilh,  or  with  Old  Mortality.  We 
have,  to  be  candid  and  honest,  no  writer  of 
poetry  that  can  at  all  approximate  an  equal- 
ity with  even  second  rate  poets  in  England ; 
for  no  one  will  pretend  that  America  has 
produced  a  Southey,  a  Cowper,  a  Collins, 
or  a  Young,  and  all  these  have  been  ranked 
as  second  rate  in  comparison  with  some  we 
have  elsewhere  named.  In  fiict  America 
has  been  barren,  lamentably  barren,  in  this 
respect.  Joel  Barlow  gained  more  praise 
than  any  other  American  writer  of  poetry 
ever  has  gained  since,  and  yet  the  Columbixm 
has  waned  into  almost  utter  obHvion.  Some, 
it  is  true,  have  written  quite  prettily,  and 
others  quite  spiritedly ;  but,  if  we  except 
Mr.  Longfellow,  it  is  very  improbable,  v« 
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think,  that  any  of  tho  present  tribe  will  long 
outlive  their  own  day  and  generation.  This 
last-named  gentleman  (if  he  will  allow  us  to 
prophesy  of  him)  has,  indeed,  cast  before 
him  the  shadow  of  coming  renown  in  the 
world  of  poetry,  and,  if  his  Hfe  shall  be 
spared,  we  confidently  look  forward,  we  are 
obliged  to  say,  to  a  period  of  poetical  re- 
generation and  redemption  through  his 
efforts.  We  have  it  in  mind  to  express 
ourselves  on  this  very  interesting  subject 
somewhat  more  concisely  and  lengthily,  in 
the  course  of  the  coming  year,  in  review  of 
the  works  of  some  one  amons:  those  dubbed 
j)oet8  by  magazine  editors  and  weekly  hterary 
journals.  For  the  present  we  must  cease, 
and  begging  pardon  for  the  digression,  return 
to  our  subject 

It  may  be  true,  also,  that  the  Waverley 
novels  stand  on  an  unreachable  and  over- 
shadowing eminence  in  the  line  of  romance 
writing.  But  when  we  are  pointed  to  Ad- 
dison as  an  exquisite  writer,  and  to  Mac- 
kenzie as  the  most  refined  of  sentimentalists, 
or  to  Sterne  and  Swift  as  the  first  of  humor- 
ists, we  can  hold  up  our  heads  and  accept 
the  challenge.  The  Spectator  contains  no 
passages  remarkable  for  classical  elegaco 
that  cannot  be  mated  in  the  Sketch  Book 
or  in  Bracebridge  Hall.  Even  Lord  Jef- 
frey, with  all  his  Anglican  prepossessions, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  in  citing  an  extract 
from  the  last  work,  that  It  "  is  not  an  alto- 
gether unsuccessful  imit^ition  of  the  inimitar 
ble  diction  and  colloquial  graces  of  Addi- 
son." Nor  have  we  been  able  to  find  purer 
or  more  refined  sentiment  in  The  Man  of 
Feeling,  The  Man  of  The  World,  or  Julia  De 
Boubign6,  than  can  be  pointed  out  from 
portions  of  the  same  works  of  the  American 
author.  Tristram  Shandy  and  Gulliver  deal 
in  broader  wit  and  coarser  humor,  but  we 
find  little  difficulty  in  laughing  through  the 
history  of  Mynheer  Diedrich,  or  at  the  old- 
fashioned  whims  of  the  Squire,  and  Master 
Simon,  and  Lady  Lillicraft  In  no  manner, 
nor  in  any  particular,  do  we  seek  to  shun 
comparison  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Irving.  And 
when,  as  lato  even  as  year  before  last,  we 
find  Lord  Jeffrey,  with  the  whole  endless 
pile  of  late  literary  productions  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  before  him,  and  at  his 
command,  pronouncing  him  ^  the  most 
amiable  and  elegant  of  American  authors," 
we  safely  conclude  that  he  might  pass  mus- 
ter at  any  assembly  beat  of  English  writers. 

VOL.  TI.      NO.  YI.      NEW  8XRUB8. 


The  great  secret  of  Mr.  Irving's  unrivalled  • 
popularity  will  be  found  to  consist,  we  think, 
in  the  pleasing  national  associations  belong- 
ing to  his  works.  He  has  imparted  to  the 
Hudson  and  its  vicinity  a  romantic  and 
storied  interest  not  less  strong  than  that 
which  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
thrown  over  Scotland,  or  than  that  with 
which  the  writings  of  Goethe  and  Schiller 
have  invested  Grermany.  There  is  scarcely 
a  scene  that  adorns  its  noble  banks  that  has 
not  been  garnished  vrith  the  charm  of  his 
magic  pen.  His  chronicles  and  tales  are  as 
familiar  to  the  backwoods  hunter  as  to  the 
polished  litterateur  of  towns  and  cities. 
They  are  read  and  treasured  alike  by  the 
humble  cottager  and  the  haughty  million- 
aire. They  may  be  found  in  the  squahd 
dens  of  Five  Points,  as  well  as  in  the  sump- 
tuous palaces  of  Pifth  Avenue.  Preachers 
and  sportsmen  are  equally  delighted  to  read 
them.  They  possess,  in  iact,  every  element 
of  popularity,  and  have  received  the  hom- 
age of  all  classes,  professions,  and  occupa- 
tions. Everybody  who  reads  at  all  tries  to 
procure  a  copy  of  them.  Nobody  reads 
them  without  becoming  a  friend  and  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  amiable  author. 

We  have,  therefore,  felt  much  pleased  to 
notice  the  late  cheap  and  very  adaptable 
edition  got  up  by  Mr.  Putnam,  a  specimen 
of  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  this  re- 
view. Tlie  typography  is  excellent.  We 
rarely  meet  with  execution  as  neat  and 
workmanlike,  particularly  in  editions  in- 
tended for  such  indiscriminate  circulation. 
We  feel  assured  that  the  masses  of  readers, 
especially  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  will 
feel  under  obligation  for  his  enterprise,  and 
that  obligation  will  be  very  vastly  heightened 
from  the  fact  that  this  new  issue  has  received 
the  revisory  touch  and  superintendence  of 
the  venerated  and  illustrious  author. 

Mr.  Irving  is  now  in  the  ripe  and  mellow 
autumn  of  quite  a  long  life.  His  age  is  ripe 
with  honors  fairly  and  nobly  earned.  He 
has  filled  a  much  larger  space  in  the  world's 
eye  than  any  other  of  the  literary  men  of 
America.  He  is  as  great  a  fiftvorite  in  Eng- 
land as  he  is  in  the  United  States,  while  he 
has  hved  to  see  his  works  pass  through  suc- 
cessive editions  in  France,  and  Germany, 
and  Spain.  He  has  long  since  attained  an 
eminence  of  renown  that  lifts  him  above  the 
impressions  or  the  influences  of  laudation 
and  flattery,  and  that  enables  him  to  look. 
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alike  complacently  on  criticism  and  on  ad- 
miration. Snugly  nestled  in  one  of  those 
beautiful  and  picturesque  nooks  of  the 
"  lordly  river,"  so  intimately  associated  with 
his  genius,  and  in  the  very  lap  of  scenes 
rendered  fjEunous  in  story  by  the  magic  of 
his  pen,  the  waning  hours  of  his  latter  life 


glide  quietly  on,  leaving  to  him  that  seren- 
ity of  thought  which  surveys  with  calmness 
the  brilliancy  of  the  past,  and  eyes  undaz- 
zled  the  visions  of  that  golden  efiulgenc^ 
which  will  halo  his  posthumous  fame. 

J.  B.  c. 
LoiTGwoGD,  Mias^  1850. 


RUSSIAN   AMBITION.* 


Throughout  the  range  of  English  litera- 
ture we  know  of  no  work  which  assumes  to 
give  a  compendious  review  of  its  history ; 
which  assumes  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
English  language  from  any  historic  limit,  on 
the  hither  or  thither  side  of  Druidical  dap, 
through  the  rule  of  the  Heptarchy,  through 
Saxon  revolutions,  Danish  inroads,  Norman 
conquests,  through  the  fusion  and  confusion 
of  idioms  and  dialects,  the  barbarism  of 
monkish  times,  and  the  diseases  of  later 
days  consequent  on  mimicry  of  continental 
song,  tale,  history,  and  mannerism,  which 
form  together  that  heterogeneous  medium 
of  converse  generally  known  as  "  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue."  D'Alembert  and  the  En- 
cyclopaedists certainly  made  a  fair  and  bold 
attempt  to  lay  the  foundations  of  such  a  work 
for  France, — to  reduce  the  literature  of  their 
country  to  a  well-arranged,  well-jointed,  and 
compendious  whole.  In  the  present  gener- 
ation some  desultory  eflforts  have  been  made 
to  follow  up  the  superstructure ;  but  the 
result  has  been  such  as  we  might  expect,  if  an 
architect  of  modern  castellated  cottages  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  the  broken  arches  of  a 
Gothic  ruin.  Nor  in  Germany  do  we  believe 
any  such  attempt  has  been  carried  beyond 
design — if  we  except  the  noble  history  of 
the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  is  contained  in  the  opening  volumes 
of  Schlosser's  work ;  although,  by  way  of 
apology,  it  is  right  to  remember  that  German 
literature  is  too  modem  in  creation,  wants 
those  abundant  resources  in  deep  antiquity 


possessed  by  the  lands  of  ihe  Briton  and  the 
Gaul,  and  which  are  needful  to  give  to  a  na- 
tional literary  history  the  true  ideas  of  extent 
and  grandeur.  German  philologists,  laborious 
as  they  all  are  in  research,  broad,  grasping, 
and  strikingly  novel  as  many  of  them  are  in 
conception,  seem  to  have  devoted  themselves 
with  much  more  vigor  and  with  the  rarest 
success  to  the  literature  and  history  of  lands 
neighboring,  or  of  nations  forgotten.  Ni^ 
buhr  has  raked  up  from  the  ruins  of  a  buried 
empire  fragments  of  vitality  and  beauty 
Heeren  in  Greek  history,  a  hundred  others 
in  the  Greek  tongue,  have  furnished  to  the 
world  proofe  that  genius  can  conquer  even 
time.  Thus  too  Gesenius,  the  friend,  and, 
we  believe,  the  relative  of  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us,  searched  through  the  tombs 
of  Judea,  till  he  found  for  himself  immortal- 
ity, and  for  the  children  of  the  scattered 
race  forgotten  memories.  To  the  more 
modern  idioms  of  continental  Europe,  dating 
far  back  however  in  the  barbaric  times  of 
the  Ilun  and  the  Visigoth,  other  Germans, 
scarcely  less  celebrated,  certainly  not  less 
laborious  and  original,  have  devoted  their 
genius  and  their  lives.  To  them  in  their 
several  departments,  and  scarcely  at  all  to 
men  of  Slavic  birth,  we  owe  the  vast  body 
of  materials  which,  together  with  her  own 
researches,  have  been  compressed  into  the 
present  volume  by  its  disting^hed  autho^ 
ess,  under  the  name  of  Talvi. 

Were  the  author  not  covered  with  that 
sanctity  which  the  critic,  possessing  even  a 
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modicum  of  gallantry,  is  bound  to  respect, 
we  should  say  of  the  work  before  us  that  its 
publication  is  an  honor  to  the  American 
press,  and  a  sign  of  rarest  promise  for 
American  hterature.  The  production  of  a 
foreigner,  whose  native  tongue  is  foreign 
too,  its  style  of  English  is  devoid  of  manner- 
ism, unpretending,  concise,  and  easy.  If  it 
never  lises  into  eloquence,  it  never  sinks  into 
commonplace  or  wanders  into  verbosity ;  the 
reader  is  struck  with  this  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  purity  and  exactness  of  Talvi's  Eng- 
lish, about  which  nothing  is  said,  are  pretty 
solvent  securities  that  Talvi's  Slavonic,  and 
Talvi's  Russian,  are  founded  upon  at  least  an 
equal  knowledge  and  an  equal  critical  per- 
ception of  the  idioms  whose  history  and 
peculiarities  form  the  subject  of  her  present 
work.  We  beUeve  there  are  few  women  in 
history,  since  Lady  Jane  Grey  wrote  Greek 
verses,  of  whom  even  half  so  much  can  be 
said.  If  we  add  that  the  pretentious  chit- 
chat, the  "pohte  literature"  farrago,  the 
display  of  shallowness  and  vanity,  which 
make  your  mere  Blue-Stocking  the  burr  and 
torture  of  Uterary  life,  are  utterly  wanting 
throughout  the  present  volume,  we  have 
pointed  to  some  characteristics  of  Talvi 
which  alone  entitle  her  in  her  peculiar 
sphere  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  noblest 
authoresses  of  our  modern  time.  In  fact, 
we  know  but  two  women  at  present  Uving 
to  compete  with  her. 

Yet  this  book  has  its  faults,  arising  mainly 
from  the  limited  space  possessed  by  the  au- 
thor, a  space  by  no  means  commensurate 
with  her  gigantic  design.  Were  the  etymo- 
logical part  more  diffuse,  the  work,  with  the 
addition  of  tabular  and  other  mechanical 
arrangements,  might  easily  become  a  singu- 
larly critical  granmiar  of  the  Slavic  tongues. 
Were  the  historic  portions  more  lengthy, 
more  replete  with  detail,  more  profound,  and 
more  connected,  the  work,  with  less  super- 
ficial criticism  and  more  extended  extracts, 
would  become  a  first-rate  literary  history. 
As  it  is,  it  will  be  prized  by  various  readers, 
for  various  reasons.  The  grammarian,  disre- 
garding altogether  its  historic  fragments,  will 
regard  it  as  a  rare  commentary  on  Slavic 
grammar;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stu- 
dent of  hterary  history  will  find  in  it  innu- 
merable small  facts,  collected  and  arranged 
to  his  hand,  to  which  patience  and  the  pen 
can  give  in  enterprises  of  a  wider  range  any 
extent  of  ampHtude.    To  both  indeed  it  will 


be  a  valuable  repository ;  but  to  neither  a 
text. 

From  these  considerations  a  third,  and 
the  main  fault,  follows.  Published  in  a 
land  where  the  English  tongue  is  spoken, 
where  but  few  know  even  the  rudiments  of 
a  single  Slavic  idiom,  and  almost  none  are 
at  all  read  in  Slavic  literature;  intended 
moreover  as  a  medium  by  which  what  critics 
call  "  the  general  reader"  (a  character  who  is 
never  supposed  to  know  anything  but  his 
prayers,  and  sometimes,  it  must  be  said,  not 
even  so  much,)  can  become  acquainted 
with  the  pecuHarities  of  those  swarming 
tongues  of  mid-Europe,  which  have  been 
hitherto  closed  to  all  the  world  beside ;  it  is 
to  the  said  "  general  reader,"  excepting  in  a 
few  intelligible  pages  here  and  there  on  Slavic 
history  or  manners,  a  mass  of  the  unpro- 
nounceablest  proper  names  we  have  met 
lately,  collected  together  in  due  order  and 
upon  the  best  authority,  displaying  the  pro- 
found erudition  of  the  writer,  but  to  the 
"  general  reader  "  displaying  the  profoundest 
mist.  Certainly,  if  it  were  not  the  first  duty 
of  an  author  to  make  his  work  intelhgible  to 
those  for  whose  perusal  he  intends  it,  we 
could  find  for  Talvi  much  to  extenuate,  and 
not  a  Uttle  wholly  to  excuse.  But  the  origi- 
nal conception  of  the  book  before  us  con- 
ceived too  that  confusion  to  the  reader,  which 
must  necessarily,  unless  with  minds  the  most 
concentrative  and  rapid,  on  subjects  homo- 
geneous, and  sequent  in  detail  as  the  facts 
in  a  narrative,  be  the  characteristic  of  a  work 
which  assumes  to  compress  Homer  into  a 
nutshell,  to  take  a  readable  review  of  the 
Uterary  history  of  a  score  of  nations,  within 
a  wide-lined  octavo  volume  of  four  hundred 
pages,  printed  in  the  neatest  bourgeois  type 
of  Mr.  Putnam^s  elegant  establishnient. 
Talvi  has  failed  in  doing  this,  because  the 
unaided  hand  of  man  could  not  do  it,  and 
because  steam  travelling  has  not  yet  been 
applied  to  thought.  Even  in  the  best  and 
happiest  portion  of  the  volume,  that  which 
contains  those  exquisite  specimens  of  Slavic 
bardic  poetry,  of  which  we  shall  presentiy 
give  some  examples,  the  authoress,  with  the 
taste  of  an  artist,  but  vrith  the  hot  haste  too 
of  a  compiler  hmited  to  time,  has  shown 
only  so  much  as  to  make  us  the  mote  ad- 
mire the  poetic  beauties  we  cannot  see.  Of 
the  bardic  portions  of  the  work  alone,  given 
in  greater  extension  and  variety,  with  the 
versified  translations  of  Dr«  Bowring  and 
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other  contributors  to  English  magaanes,  and 
accompanied  with  essays  on  manners  and 
traditions,  of  which  we  have  in  the  present 
volume  such  graceful  examples,  a  work  might 
have  been  formed,  less  erudite  no  doubt,  less 
profoimd,  less  prized  majhap  by  the  Slavic 
scholar,  but  certainly  more  deHdous  to  the 
reader,  more  productive  to  the  publisher,  and 
a  thousand  times  more  calculated  to  effect 
the  objects  of  Talvi,  a  popular  study  among 
English  readers  of  the  Uterature  and  poetry 
of  the  Slavic  race. 

Absolutely,  however,  to  supply  the  "  gen- 
eral reader*'  with  such  a  desideratum^  to 
frame  a  Hterary  history  which  through  the 
medium  of  his  vernacular  will  make  him 
familiar  or  even  remotely  acquainted  with  a 
foreign  hterature,  is  impossible.  To  the  stu- 
dent of  a  language,  be  it  to  him  native  or 
foreign,  to  him  who  has  journeyed  over  the 
fields  of  thought  to  which  the  language  is 
the  high  road,  to  him  who  is  about  to  jour- 
ney over  them,  a  hterary  history  of  the  whole, 
.  a  chart  by  which  he  may  know  whither 
his  reading  tends,  what  he  has  read,  what 
he  has  yet  to  read,  what,  unless  he  read,  he 
cannot  consider  himself  an  adept  in  that  ht- 
erature ;  such  a  chart,  to  such  a  man,  would 
be  of  inestimable  value.  But  neither  to 
Slavic  Hterature  nor  to  the  literature  of  Hon- 
olulu is  there  a  royal  road  for  the  ignorant, 
or  the  inert.  A  literary  history,  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  ignorant  of  the  hterature  or  of  the 
language,  is  positively  useless — may  even  be- 
come mischievous.  One  of  Murray's  "  Guide- 
Books  to  the  Rhine"  would,  you  would 
say,  be  useless  and  also  harmless  in  the 
hands  of  a  cockney  who  has  never  migrated 
beyond  the  brick  regions  of  his  nati\ity ;  but 
if  the  same  cockney,  having  assiduously 
thumbed  the  Guide-Book,  should  presume 
in  sodety  to  dole  out  by  retail  Murray's 
ideas  of  the  Fatherland  as  his  own,  should 
become,  on  the  chppings  of  a  London  catch- 
penny factory,  a  make-believe  traveller  and 
a  stay-atrhome  He,  you  would  say  the 
Guide-Book,  however  useful  for  actual  trav- 
ellers, was  to  him  at  all  events  an  unmiti- 
gated evil.  So  of  all  Hterary  histories  of  the 
kind  before  us, — ^they  can  be  useful  only  to* 
him  acquainted  with  the  literature.  The 
mischief,  however,  is  barred  in  the  present 
instance  ;  for  not  even  the  imaginative  cock- 
ney vagrant  aforesaid  could,  on  the  contents 
of  the  work  before  us,  make  the  most  stupid 
dinner  party  beheve  that  he  knew  an  atom 


of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.     Be  this  a 
virtue  or  a  defect^  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
Talvi  has  written  a  work  for  the  scholar; 
and,  entirely  involved  as  her  thoughts  and 
habits  of  mind  seem  to  be  in  philological 
details,  in  etymological  characteristics,  in  the 
mechanical  oddities  by  which  these  strange 
and  wondrous  nations  of  the  Slavi  have 
managed  to  make  of  one  language  as  many 
various  dialects,  alphabets,  and  enundative 
mechanisms  as  they  are  in  themselvea  dis- 
tinct tribes,  she  has  amassed  into  her  book  a 
store  of  dilettantisms,  but  not  a  grain  of  ex- 
panded thought     In  our  judgment,  a  Hte^ 
aiy  history  should  be  more  than  this, — ^it 
should  be  a  history  of  mind  as  well  as  mat- 
ter, of  ideas  as  well  as  words.    Not  alone  of 
ultimate  and  penultimate  syllables  should 
it  speak,  of  affix,  prefix,  suffix  letters ;  but  of 
the  dawn  and  growth  of  genius,  of  the  birth, 
prepress,  and  vidssitudes  through  the  vary- 
ing ages  of  that  national  soul  of  which  the 
hterature  of  a  nation,  or  a  race,  is  always  the 
embodiment,  whether  it  be  a  bundle  of  pop- 
ular songs,  such  as  we  may  suppose  to  be 
the  melodious  discords  enjoyed  by  the  en- 
lightened brethren  of  Mr.  Dimiel  Tucker  the 
elder,  in  the  sandy  Repubhc  of  Liberia,  or  an 
accumulate^  store  of  philosophy,  grandeur, 
and  beauty,  as  noble  and  eternal  as  that  of 
Greece.     In  the  roUing  of  worlds  and  the 
sundering  of  ages,  stone  walls,  whether  they 
form  a  hovel  or  a  temple,  are  crushed  into 
dust ;  but  the  one  thing  eternal  is  the  Hte- 
rature, is  the  temple  of  ideas,  is  that  into 
which  the  sequent  generations  of  a  people 
have  infused  their  soul.     It  is  this  soul  which 
becomes  to  after  ages  and  men  the  represent- 
ative of  the  races  or  the  kingdoms  which  lie 
buried  in  the  eternal  past ;  and  to  trace  it  from 
age  to  age,  through  national  greatness  and 
national  imbeciHty,  is  the  true  business  of  the 
Hterary  historian.    This  portion  of  her  work 
Talvi  has  entirely  omitted,  perhaps  intention- 
ally forborne.     To  us  however  it  is  the  one 
thing  which  makes  any  Hterary  history  of 
more  value  than  a  grammar  of  words ;  the 
one  thing  which  separates  Lindley  Murray 
on  labial  mechanism  with  guttural  accom- 
paniments, from  any  work  wherein  is  dis- 
played or  recorded  the  development  of  hu- 
man genius,  be  it  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
or  the  biography  of  Jean  Paul. 

Of  the  Slavic  race  espedaUy  ;  of  that  race 
which  for  some  two  thousand  years  has  lain 
amid  the  snows  and  forests  of  Eastern  Europe 
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neglected  and  unprized,  till  suddenly  a  Mos- 
cow burning,  or  a  Magyar-land  baited  to 
death,  displays  them  to  us  in  all  the  gran- 
deur and  ferocity  of  the  swarming  hordes 
which  desolated  Imperial  Rome — which  we  of 
a  larger  civilization  will  not  stoop  to  regard 
till  a  Napoleon,  flying  with  his  armies  troop 
on  troop  in  ruins,  warns  wondering  Europe 
that  in  the  North  are  tribes,  rude,  bar- 
barous and  inflexible,  which  if  care  be  not 
taken  will  overwhelm  and  subjugate  it ;  of 
this  race,  we  say,  the  hterature,  if  it  be  at  all 
a  matter  of  interest,  if  it  be  worth  writing  a 
book  about,  or  reading  a  book  upon,  is  inter- 
esting for  far  more  than  its  grammatical 
flexions.  K  it  have  a  literature,  the  general 
reader,  having  learned  his  prayers  in  Eng- 
lish and  acquired  some  small  taste  for  phi- 
loeophy,  will  inquire.  What  character  has  this 
people  stamped  upon  its  works ;  are  its  songs 
savage  and  barbarous  ;  tell  they  of  the  omi- 
nous death  the  invader  flying  from  its  soil  fore- 
told to  Europe ;  are  they  evidences  that  the 
Slavi  are  really  the  abandoned  of  the  Creator 
to  Night  and  Nemesis ;  or  ha<*  even  the  rude 
Ra=«s,  the  wild  Croat,  the  stealthy  Kozak, 
have  even  these  affections  of  the  heart,  im- 
pulses of  nature's  nobility,  bright  imaginings 
and  mirthful  music  with  which  to  commune 
in  echoes  with  the  forest,  and  make  the 
watchfiro  of  the  tired  soldier  a  scene  of  peace 
and  joy  ?  Of  such  matters,  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  various  fates  which  gave  tlie  pe- 
culiar impress  of  the  nation's  soul  to  its 
literature,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  litera- 
ture grew,  of  what  it  is,  of  what  it  may  be, 
and  not  of  their  fashion  of  docliuing  nouns 
or  using  tlie  definite  article,  will  the  reader 
inquire.  And  though  our  means  are  scant, 
our  resources  veiy  poor  and  limited  indeed, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  set  fortli  in  Jis  coudensed 
a  manner  as  j)Ofwible  the  reasons  why  all 
Slavic  literature  is  to  men  of  this  generation 
of  intense  interest,  and  why  the  selections  of 
bardic  poetry  given  by  Talvi  are  even  of 
^eater  value  to  us  of  the  Western  World 
than  the  subjects  of  which  they  immediately 
treat,  their  limited  quantity,  or  their  heretical 
dress  would  lead  the  superficial  at  first  sight 
to  imagine. 

It  seems  to  be  one  law  of  humanity  upon 
the  earth  that  to  every  nation  is  given  a 
stated  period  for  its  histor}'.  W^e  might 
even  mark  the  era  of  a  race's  greatness,  or 
an  empire's  sway,  by  calling  it  its  historic 
period.    J^fore  that  dawn^  it  was  night — 


returning  night  forbade  it  longer  to  shine. 
Thus  civilization  and  barbarism,  the  one 
recording  the  voice  of  ages,  the  other  silence 
only,  succeest  each  other  in  every  race  and 
laud  as  inevitably,  and  probably  at  periods  as 
definitive,  as  tlje  sim  gives  or  withholds  his 
light  to  earth.  Till  Rome  became  great  its 
history  was  a  shepherd's  song,  or  an  idolater's 
myth ;  and  when  its  day  of  greatness  had 
drawn  to  a  close,  no  trace  longer  remained 
of  its  high  and  puissant  nobles,  of  its  steel- 
ribbed  legions,  of  its  aristoctacy  of  mind,  by 
which  the  subsequent  world  can  trace  the 
merging  steps  of  its  children  back  again  into 
barbaric  obUvion.  Rome  was,  and  ceased 
to  be — we  know  no  more.  Where  Rome 
stood,  there  were  ruins ;  "  long-bearded"  bar- 
barians, after  wandering  for  some  five  hun- 
dred years  by  the  Vistula  aud  the  Danube, 
had  settled  over  Northern  and  Central 
Italy,  and  were  proceeding  to  found  those 
Longo-Bardic  or  Lombardic  republics  which, 
in  subsequent  ages,  attained  the  glory  by 
commerce  Rome  disdained  to  purchase  save 
with  her  blood.  But  these  selt^tyled  "  dog- 
headed  men,"  "  drinkers  of  the  blood  of  the 
battle  field,"  were  but  the  vanguard  of  tribes 
and  nations  more  vast,  and  if  possible,  more 
savage.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Illy- 
rian  sea,  in  the  old  Roman  provinces  of  Illy- 
ricum,  Noricum,  Dacia,  Pannoni.'i,  from  the 
Danube  banks  even  to  the  J^eau  and 
the  Euxine,  and  thence  far  north  into  tho 
wildernesses  unknown  to  Rome,  and  which  we 
have  since  included  in  the  names  Poland, 
Russia,  Bohemia,  Lithuania;  in  fact,  over 
all  Europe  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  confines 
of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire,  lay  the 
various  tribes  of  one  race  herding  together 
in  wildest  savagery  and  brigandage,  so  un- 
couth and  imtutored  that  they  do  not  appear 
till  later  days  to  have  possessed  among 
themselves  even  a  generic  or  distinctive 
name.  There,  in  that  illimitable  region,  has 
that  race  whose  units  are  millions  lived  from 
that  hour  to  this,  the  terror  and  tlie  bul- 
wark, the  victims  and  the  conquerors  of  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  Empires ;  tlie  vagrant 
sons  of  the  great  European  desert  for  ages 
unrevealed,  save  as  the  first  defenses  against 
a  Moslem  invasion,  as  the  instruments  of  some 
remorseless  massacre,  or  the  victims  of  a 
wholesale  slaughter  equally  remorseless. 
Sections  of  them,  from  varying  epoch  to 
epoch,  have  risen  into  national  independence, 
and  repubhcan  and  imperial  8pk\^^<::kX\  ^sv^ 
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even  then  they  are  known  to  us  by  names 
not  generic,  but  local  or  accidental,  while  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  one  tribe  or  family,  the 
names  of  others  have  passed  into  the  more 
cultivated   and  less  figurative  tongues  of 
Western  Christendom,  as  household  words 
with  which  to  frighten  children  and  disgust 
even  men ;  as  synonymous  in  the  over- heated 
hnagination  of  Mediaeval  Europe  with  all 
that  is  mean,  ruthless,  terrific,  or  brutal. 
Even  in  the  days  of  Justinian,  their  name 
was  a  name  of  awe,  against  which  he  vainly 
raised  the  fortifications  of  the  Danube.  Gned 
for  Roman  wealth  or  a  Roman  province,  and 
a  frozen  stream,  sufficed  to  bring  a  hundred 
tribes  clad  in  shields,  and  mounted  naked 
on  the  light  horses  of  their  region,  swoop- 
ing down  upon  the  empire,  and    driving 
the  Roman  citizen  back  in  afiright  to  the 
very  walls   of  Byzantium.     The  invaders 
setUed  down  in  the  provinces  vrith  a  grim 
humor.     Their  cruelty  in  later  days  became 
a  theme  for  goblin-loving  nurses.     To  this 
hour  our  nursery  tales  speak  of  the  Ougres, 
a  Bulgarian  tribe,  as  monsters  of  ferocious 
aspect,  tusked  and  talonned,  devourers  of 
the  flesh  of  men.     The  very  name  of  Bul- 
garian or  Bolgorian  (dwellers  on  the  mag- 
nificent Bolga,  or  as  we  say  Volga)  is  now 
in    most  of    the   languages   which   partly 
owe   their    origin   to   barbaric   dialects   of 
the   Latin   tongue,   as   for  instance  in  the 
English  and  French,  a  name  used  to  desig- 
nate the   perpetrator  of  a  vice  abhorrent 
to  manhood  and  known  to  Jewish  ages  by 
the  history  of  Sodom.    And  yet  again,  such 
are  the  changing  Ibrtunes  of  men,  such  the 
chance  origin  of  words  the  most  familiar, 
the  generic  name  of  the  northern  enemies 
of  Rome,  of  those  whose  warfare,  naked,  on 
foot,  with  bows,  poisoned  arrows,  nnd  a  long 
rope,  drew  strains  of  terror  from  the  Byzan- 
tine historians, — the  name  of  that  people 
whose   ambuscades,   "lying    under    water, 
drawing  breath  through  hollow  canes,"  and 
rising  with  savage  yells  from  the  morass  and 
the  lake,  struck  dismay  into  many  an  impe- 
rial legion, — the  name  of  that  race  Belisa- 
rius  himself  could  resist  but  not  subjugate, — 
even  their  name  became,  in  later  days,  and 
is  to  this  hour,  synonymous  with  the  lowest 
political  and  social  abasement.     After  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  German  and 
Gothic  tribes,  already  learned  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  "  civilized  commerce,"  made  inroad 
on  inroad  into  the  regions  of  the  Danube 


and  the  Volga,  carrying  off  their  scores  of 
captives  to  be  sold  into  bondage  in  Western 
Europe.  These  captives  were  one  and  aU 
of  the  nations  of  the  Slad ;  in  the  markets 
of  the  West  the  purchasers  of  men  and 
women  appraised  a  "  Slave,"  even  as  more 
modem  men  trade  in  the  children  of  Africa; 
and  since  then,  the  Western  nations  of 
Europe  have  given  to  the  man  so  mi^rable 
that  he  does  not  own  himself,  the  name, 
in  pity  or  contempt,  generic  of  the  Polish 
republic  and  the  Russian  empire — slave. 

From  such  facts — ^peering  through  our 
literature,  and  breaking  from  us  in  eveiy 
chance  conversation — we  can  discern  the  esti- 
mate formed  some  centuries  back  of  this 
gigantic  race.     And  it  is  but  in  later  yeais, 
but  when  by  exploits  in  war  in  1815  and 
1848  they  have  forced  themselves  in  tenw 
upon  Europe,  that  the  more  notorious  races 
of  the  West  condescended  to  remember  their 
existence.     In  our  own  days  the  name  of 
Croat  is  synonjrmous,  to  the  poor  "  general 
reader,"  with  a  ferocious  brigand ;  the  name 
Eozak,  or  Cossack,  symbolizes  to  his  mental 
perception  a  human  cat.      To   speak  of 
Croatic  hterature,  of  Kozak  history,  would 
provoke  boisterous  derision  in  the  best  reg- 
ulated  family   of  "general    readers;"    to 
confess    a   sympathy  with  the  Sclavonian 
hordes  of  the  frontier,  to  speak  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Don  and  the  Ukraine  as  avenging 
instruments   of  eternal  justice  on  the  in- 
famous aristocracy  of  Poland,  would  draw 
upon  our  heads  the  charge  of  lunacy  or 
of  monomaniacal  hostility  to  "  liberty  and 
republicanism."     Yet  these  children  of  the 
Slavic  mother  have,  during  two  thousand 
years,  been  subjected  to  cruelties  unexampled, 
have  been  the  first  victims  of  every  Turki<ih, 
Tatar,  or  Mongolian  invasion,  have  stood  in 
the  van  of  Europe,  and  rolled  back  to  the 
Bosphorus  again  and  again  the  human  tides 
of  Asia ;  or  if  the  latter  did  make  good  a 
footing,   the  Slavi   alone   were  the  sufier- 
ers.     Nor  during  all  this  period,  from  the 
first  dawn  of  even  a  rude  civilization  after 
the   dismemberment  of   Rome,    have  the 
Slavic  race  ever  been  without  some  nohle 
type  of  national  power,  some  distinct  and 
not  inglorious  nationality.      Fixed  on  the 
confines  of  the  most  powerful  empires  of  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  subject  to 
every  turmoil  of  the  mediaeval  days,  they 
have  held  their  grip  firmly  on  the  soil,  like 
native  rocks,  and  preserved  throughout,  their 
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names,    their    traditions,    their  language, 
and  their  songs.    The  Latin  priests  of  Ger- 
many, the   Greek  priests  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  in  vain  essayed  to  reduce  them 
under  the  Latin  liturgy,  or  the  Greek  tongue. 
The  former  they  utterly  resisted ;  the  latter 
they  followed  in  worslup,  preserving  as  the 
medium  of  their  orisons  the  Slavic  language. 
Up  to  the  time  of  Basil  II.,  the  Bulgarian 
preserved  his  kingdom   and  *his  national 
existence.    When  the  Roman  Empire  fell 
before  the  Moslem,  and  the  Greek  Christ 
gave  way  before  the  children  of  the  Pro- 
phet, the  south-eastern  Slavi  for  a  time 
preserved  their  independence,  and  to  this 
hour  have  guarded  their  language,  their 
reUgion,  and  the  tradition  of  their  imperial 
destiny.     Even  in  later  days  the  Slavic  Re- 
public of  Ragusa  is  celebrated  for  hterature 
and  refinement    When  Duke  Arpad  led 
his  Magyar  bands  from  the  sea  of  Azov,  he 
overran  Hungary,  and  fixed  himself  there, 
indeed,  upon  the  necks  of  the  Slovacks ;  but 
his  conquest,  ever  a  military  one,  has  re- 
sulted in  our  day  in   a  terrific  resurrec- 
tion, of  which  we  have  only  seen  the  terrible 
beginning.     Even  then,  and  after,  the  Slavi 
of  Poland  reared  up  a  proud  and  colossal 
republic  of  which  the  Ukraine  was  the  penal 
colony,  the  "Siberia," — a  repubhc  which  held 
the  sway  of  half  Europe,  which  struck  terror 
into  Stamboul,  and  indulged  Vienna  with 
an  existence, — a  republic  whose  arms  under 
Sobieski   were  felt  in   every  part  of  the 
mediaeval  world  from  Asia  to  Sweden,  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  heart  of  modem  Russia. 
And  when  Poland  yielded  up  her  hfe  by 
the  Vistula  river,  under  Suwarrow's  sword, 
it  was  only  to  a  more  colossal  type  of  Slavic 
power ;  that  type  of  Slavic  nationality  about 
which  the  sister  nations,  from  the  Kozak 
and  the  Servian  subject  of  the  Turk,  to  the 
peasant  on  the  confines  of  Germany,  are 
gathering  fast  and  thick,  threatening  with 
an  overwhelming  doom  all  Europe.     Bol- 
garia,  Ragusa,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Poland, — 
here   is    a  race   not  of  emperors  but   of 
empires,  sequent  through  the  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, with  which  no  race  Teutonic  or  other 
can  boast  a  rivalry ;  they  are  the  continuous 
embodiments  of  the  Slavic  soul,  ever  re- 
newing its  nationality  with  increased  gran- 
deur and  magnificence,  until  through  a  line 
of  ancestral   States,  each  in  its  day  illus- 
trious, they  come  down  to  us  in  our  day 
after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  ages  repre- 


sented by  the  gigantic  empire  of  '*  all  the 
Russias." 

In  any  period  of  the  world  a  picture  so 
grand  as  this  must  be  to  the  student  of 
history,  or  to  him  who  seeks  from  the  past 
to  gather  some  narrow  insight   into  the 
future,  a  subject  of  intense  interest,  and  it 
might  be  of  admiration.    But  in  our  age 
the  picture  is  living  and  real,  pregnant  with 
turmoil  and  woe  to  the  weaker  realms  of  an 
effeminate  civilization,  hanging  like  a  doom 
which  they  cannot  avert  and  fear  to  provoke 
over  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  not  without 
material  consequences  even  to  the  republics 
of  America.    The  genealogy  of  nations  has 
hitherto  been   a  study  for  the  antiquary, 
harmless  to  all,  interesting  to  the  ethnolo- 
gist alone.    Now,  however,  we  are  about  to 
see  it  play  its  part  in  pohtical  revolutions — 
we  are  to  see  the  memories  of  a  common 
ancestry  prove  stronger  than  the  material 
bonds  of  existing  government,   than  the 
popular  habitudes   consequent  on  ages  of 
obedience  to  antagonistic  rulers  and  antago- 
nistic laws.    We  are  about  to  see  an  attempt 
made  to  set  at  naught  the  history  of  some 
thousand  years,  and  to  bring  again  "into 
one  fold,  under  one  shepherd,"  in  an  order 
less  possible  to  be  annilulated,  more  trench- 
ant to  destroy,  the  multitudinous  swarms 
whose  forefathers  beset  the  Roman  world, 
and  who  now   are  scattered  among  the 
four  empires  of  the  East.  It  will  please  some  to 
regard  "  Panslavism,"  and  "  German  Unity  " 
as  bugaboos,  as  ideal  phantasms,  impossible 
to  be  reahzed.     But  be  the  result  what  it 
may,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  present  Rus- 
sian Government  has  conceived  the  idea  of 
uniting   all    the    Slavic   races   under  the 
sceptre  of  the  Tzar ;  it  is  undeniable,  in  fact 
it  is  openly  avowed,  that  the  ancient  dream 
of  the  Slan,  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
is  now  one  of  the  "  pivotal "  points  of  Rus- 
sian policy.     It  is  equally  undeniable,  for 
we  have  seen  it  within  the  last  two  years, 
that  already  the  designs  of  the  Tzar  have 
been  successful  throughout  the  Slavic  do- 
minions of  Austria,  and  the  Slavic  popula- 
tions of  Turkey.*   We  presume  no  politician 
any  longer  looks  for  the  Austrian  empire  on 


♦  "Written  prior  to  the  recent  declaration  of 
Russia  respective  to  the  dismemberment  of  Prussia. 
Of  the  success  of  these  plans  at  present  we  give 
no  opinion,  our  object  being  rather  to  exhibit  the 
gigantic  intentions  of  tht  Tzar. 
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the  map  of  Europe.  The  Hungarian  war 
ended  not  alone  in  the  defeat  of  Kossuth 
and  his  brave  compatriots,  but  in  the  utter 
political  annihilation  of  the  Magyar  aris- 
tocracy, the  former  Austrian  garrison  in 
Hungary,  and  its  dependencies.  These 
gone  or  poUtically  dead,  the  Slavic  races 
are  Russian.  Jellachich,  Ban  of  Croatia  and 
the  southern  frontier,  nominally  an  Austrian 
official,  is  now  really  the  Vice  Kegent  of  the 
Tzar.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  inhabited 
by  Slaves  nominally  belonging  to  the  Turkish 
empire,  are  in  the  actual  mihtary  occupation 
of  Russia.  Servia,  inhabited  by  the  Slavic 
Serbs,  is  avowedly  disloyal  to  the  Porte, 
and  waits  but  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms 
of  its  Russian  sister.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  wait,  mail  afber  mail,  to  hear  the 
result  of  that  insurrection  in  the  present 
Turkish  province,  and  former  Slavic  kingdom 
of  Bulgaria  which  has  notoriously  been  ex- 
cited by  Russian  emissaries  of  Panslavism. 
Half  of  Turkey,  and  the  northern  hal^  is 
therefore  already  Russian.  Austria  no  longer 
exists,  at  all  events,  east  of  the  Theiss  or 
south  of  the  Danube.  Croatia  is  the  fore- 
most champion  of  Slavic  unity,  the  foremost 
advocate  for  the  fusion  of  all  Sla\'ic  idioms 
into  a  common  tongue,  bating  alike  the 
German  and  the  Magyar.  Bohemia  is  all 
Slavic — Moravia,  Gallicia,  the  same.  Add 
to  this  that  there  is  no  longer  in  Poland  or 
in  Hungary,  an  aristocracy  who  care  or 
dare  to  stand  between  the  imperial  sword 
and  the  nationalities  it  is  about  to  grasp, 
and  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  dream 
of  the  Russian  dynasty  is  half  fulfilled,  that 
the  road  is  clear  from  Moscow  to  the  Bos- 
phorus.* 

We  should  estimate  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  this  vast  revolution,  or  its  immi- 
nence, but  poorly,  if  we  did  not  tak*;  into  con- 
sideration, together  with  the  progress  already 
made,  the  peculiar  characteiistics  of  Russian 
policy,  the  enormous  \itality,  energy,  and 
growth  of  Muscovite  life,  and  the  character, 
habitudes  and  vastness  of  the  Slavic  race, 
which  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  has 
already  raised  against  existing  Europe.  The 
actual  areal  growth  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Tzar,  and  the  numerical  increase  of  his 
aetual  subjects,  including  the  Slavic  races 


*  It  is  now  further  proposed  to  add  to  the 
Russian  dominions  the  Prussian  provinces  of 
Silesia ;  these  are  largely  Slavia 


subject  to  him  in  Europe,  and  the  Tatar, 
Persian,  Geor^an,  and  other  races  oonqu»ed 
or  annexed  to  his  empire  in  Asia — ^the  people 
of  Slavic  origin  now  nominally  subject  to 
Turkey,  Ausfiia,  Prussia,  but  more  closely 
knit  by  affection  or  fanaticism  to  the  ortho- 
dox Emperor,  than  they  ever  can  be  to 
their  present  government,  and  who  soon 
must  be  avowedly  his  subjects — ^these  are 
main  items  not  to  be  omitted.  A  recent 
British  writer,  on  this  subject,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  ^^  the  population  of  the  Russian 
empire  at  different  epochs :" — 

At  the  accession  of  Peter  L,  in  1689,     16,000,000 

Catherine  IL,  in  1762,  26,000,000 

At  her  death  in  1796,  36,000,000 

At  the  death  of  Alexander  in  1826,      68,000,000 

This  huge  increase  of  actual  heads  of  sub- 
jects, without  will  save  that  of  **  the  White 
Tzar,"  has  been  principally  acquired  by 
conquest  Since  the  death  of  Alexander  no 
great  acquisition  of  new  territory  has  been 
made  except  in  the  direction  of  the  Caspian 
and  the  Persian  Gulf;  but  we  should  per- 
haps be  below  instead  of  above  the  mark, 
if  we  set  down  the  population  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  in  this  present  year  of  1850,  at 
from  sixty-five  to  seventy  millions  of  men. 

The  same  writer  continues,  going  over 
the  map  of  Europe,  and  tracing  thereon  the 
progress  of  Russian  sway :  "  The  acquisitions 
of  Russia,  from  Sweden,  are  greater  than 
what  remains  of  that  kintrdom.  Her  ac- 
quisitions  from  Poland  are  nearly  equal  to 
the  Austrian  empire.  Her  acquisitions  from 
Turkey  in  Europe  are  of  greater  extent  than 
the  IVussian  dominions,  exclusive  of  the 
Rhenish  provinces.  Her  acquisitions  from 
Turkey  in  Asia  are  nearly  equal  in  dimension 
to  the  whole  of  the  smaller  States  of  Germany. 
Her  acquisitions  from  Pereia  are  equal  in 
extent  to  England.  Her  acquisitions  from 
Tartary  have  an  area  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain ; 
and  the  acquisitions  she  has  made,  within 
the  last  eighty  z/ears,  are  equal  in  extent 
and  importance  to  the  whole  empire  she 
had  in  Europe  before  that  time.  The  Rus- 
sian frontier  has  been  advanced  towards 


Berlin,    Dresden,    Munich,   Vienna, 

and  Paris,  about  -        -        -         . 
Towards  Constantinople 
Stockljolm 
"       Teheran,  [and  therefore  to- 
wards British  India]  -       1200 


700  miles. 
500     " 
630     « 
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^  In  these  calculations,'^  adds  the  writer,  i  bad  existed  by  favor  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 


*^  we  have  taken  no  notice  of  that  indefinite 
advance  which  has  been  made  by  Russian 
influence  in  Asia.  This  is  in  perpetual  in- 
crease; every  day  its  emissaries  are  mul- 
tiplied, insomuch  that  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  its  revenues  are  chiefly  employed  in 
paving  the  way  to  Oriental  conquest" 

This  enormous  increase  of  Russian  power 
expands  into  huger  dimensions,  and  we 
become  more  fully  alive  to  its  future  neces- 
aary  expansion,  by  recollecting  for  an  in- 
stuit  how  short  a  time  it  is  since  there 
was  no  Russia,  since  there  existed  among 
the  snow-clad  and  inhospitable  forests  of  the 
north  no  empire,  but  a  horde  of  grim- 
viaaged,  fur-clad  barbarians,  unknown  to  all 
but  the  luckless  or  belated  wanderer.    The 
rule  of  the  world,  its  territorial  and  material 
sway,  are  now  divided  among  three  nations : 
The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Rus- 
sia.   Something  less  than  three  hundred 
years  ago,  two  of  these  had  not  yet  emerged 
into  mundane  existence,  and  the  birth  of 
Northern  America  and  Russia  may  be  said 
to  be  almost  contemporary.    The  discovery 
of  this  continent  led  to  many  voyages  on 
various  pretexts,  or  rather  on  one  standing 
purpose — ^the  discovery  of  a  northwest  pas- 
sage to  the  East ;  and  in  one  of  these,  one 
Chancellor,  having  parted  from  his  commo- 
dore, Willoughby,  who  perished,  after  drift- 
ing about  in  the  icy  seas  for  nearly  a  year, 
opened  one  fine  morning  on  a  great  bay,  into 
which,  espying  a  fisher  boat,  he  boldly  en- 
tered.   The  astonished  voyagers,  after  much 
inquiry,  found  themselves  in  the  recently 
acquired  dominions  of  Russia,  or,  as  it  was 
then  called,  Muscovy,  and  under  the  rule  of 
Tzar  Ivan  Vassihwich,  the  Terrible.     Chan- 
cellor visited  the  court  of  the  Tzar,  kept  a 
journal,  and  returned  to  Europe,  bearing 
news  to  London  merchants  of  a  great  land 
of  hides,  tallow,  iron,  ice,  and  reddish  beards. 
Thence  was  opened  that  commercial  exist- 
ence for  Muscovy  which  her  rulers,  even 
while  employed  in  war  and  conquest,  have 
never  ceased  to  foster.     But  even  a  full  cen- 
tury after,  how  little  of  the  northern  empire 
was  known  to  England  or  Englishmen,  we 
may  gather  from  that  strange  "  Historic  of 
Moscovia,"  compiled  seemingly  for  his  own 
information  by  the  best  infoimed  and  per- 
haps the  ablest  European  statesman  of  his 
day,  John  Milton.     Not  fifty  years  before 
Chancellor's  hap-hazard  arrival,  the  first  Tzar 


miUan.    To  his  Polish  and  Lithuanian  neigh- 
bors he  was  alone  known,  and  by  them  as 
a  suborned  enemy,  of  the  reiver  kind.    A 
rude  magnificence,  heavy  with  uncut  gems, 
cloth  of  weighty  gold,  and  diadems  and 
etiquette  equally  ponderous,  contributed  to 
tlie  embeUishment  of  the  court  and  the 
wonder  of  the  seaman.    The  territory  of  the 
Tzar  was  limited  to  the  frozen  north,  im- 
mense and  snow-clad ;  and  the  number  of 
the  subjects  of  Ivan,  the  nucleus  of  that 
grand  Slavic  empire  of  our  day,  may  have 
been  from  four  to  eight  miUions.    The  im- 
agination of  the  Tzar  knew  nothing  outside 
of  his  civilized  icebeigs  but  a  barbarow 
Europe,  excepting  a  powerful  prince,  called 
Emperor  of  Grermany,  who  haid  raised  his 
predecessor  Basil  to  a  position  of  imperial 
grandeur.    And  when  Elizabeth  of  Enghmd 
sent  an  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Moscow, 
the  rude  Ivan,  with  the  same  spirit  as  an 
Avar  chieftain  might  have  exhibited  to  an 
emissary  of  Justinian,  threatened  ^^  to  throw 
him  out  of  doors."      Sithence  the  frozen 
court  has  grown  to  a  gigantic  empire,  cover- 
ing throughout  the  two  elder  continents  of 
the  world  a  space  larger  than  Europe, — sway- 
ing and  bending  to  its  smallest  will  some 
seventy  milUons  of  men;  making  and  un- 
making kings  and  kingdoms ;  raising  up  and 
hurling  dynasties  out  of  doors,  with  more 
ease  than  Ivan  the   Terrible  would  have 
footed  the  ambassador  of  Elizabeth. 

It  would  be  a  childish  error  to  suppose 
that  the  establishment  of  a  power  materially 
so  gigantic,  and  in  its  results  so  imperial,  is 
owmg  to  brute  force  alone,  to  the  capacity 
of  an  individual,  or  to  the  fortuitous  acci- 
dents of  time.    Russia  has  had  the  good 
or  ill  fortune  to  be  ruled  by  Tzars  and  Tzar- 
inas  of  iron  will,  graspmg  ambition,  and  ma- 
jestic intellect, — by  Peter,  by  Catherine,  by 
Alexander;  by  fools,  too,  as  Paul.    But 
that  which  beyond  the  intellect  of  the  first 
drove  Russia  forward  in  the  vanguard  of 
power,  kept  her  in  the  days  of  Paul  from 
retrc^rading  into  imbecility, — that  which 
has,  in  despite  of  the  accidents  of  time,  and 
the  chains  of  ice  which  held  the  Russian  to 
his  native  north,  driven  him  down  into  the 
heart  of  Europe,  cleaving  oflf  the  elder  em- 
pires nation  after  nation  more  venerable 
and  more  illustrious,  is  a  consistent  and  ex- 
tremely astute  "  policy,"  or  more  properly, 
the  machinery  of  a  conspiracy  which  never 
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dies,  by  which  the  acts  of  Tzar  and 
Tzarina  are  governed,  which  guides  the 
Emperor  in  his  closet  and  in  his  council,  reg- 
ulates the  brute  force  of  the  meanest  soldier 
in  the  battle-field,  directs  the  energies  and 
utterance  of  agents,  male  and  female,  in  the 
saloons  of  Paris  and  the  palaces  of  England, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  poorest  spy  or  mean- 
est emissary  on  the  Caucasus,  in  northern 
Hindostan,  and  even  within  the  walls  of 
China, — a  conspiracy  which  has  all  the  vast- 
ness,  the  intense  fanaticism,  the  astute  selec- 
tion of  agents,  the  silence,  the  secresy,  the 
imscrupulosity  we  attach,  truly  or  not,  to 
Jesuitism,  combined  with  resources  of  which 
a  part,  and  but  a  small  part,  are  Siberian 
golden  mines,  palaces  piled  high  with  mouldy 
wealth,  and  the  means  of  making  good  by 
war,  generalship,  and  myriad  armies,  what- 
ever designs  may  be  from  time  to  time  suffi- 
ciently matured  by  propagandism,  and  may 
be  considered  most  ripe  for  reahzation. 
Higher  than  the  Tzar  himself,  Tzaring  it 
over  the  White  Tzar,  electing  him,  ordering 
him,  guiding  him,  changing  and  restoring 
his  ministers  at  will,  slaying  them,  slaying 
even  him,  even  as  they  slew  Paul  with  his  son 
Alexander's  hand,  and  then  slew  Alexander, 
his  work  being  consummated, — this  Russian 
policy,  this  terrific  conspiracy,  more  fearful 
and  a  thousand  times  more  vast  than  that 
of  the  assassins,  appalls  and  subjugates  the 
world.  Who  its  directors  are  is  known  to 
few,  all  of  them  perhaps  to  none,  some  only 
to  any,  but  one  or  two  to  us,  and  that  by 
mere  report.  For  some  centuries  it  has  ex- 
isted, receiving  at  regular  intervals  reports 
of  deeds  done  and  deeds  doable  from  its 
hydra-headed  agents,  stowing  them  away  in 
archives,  and  putting  them  into  action  at 
the  very  nick  and  crack  of  time.  The  dis- 
memberment of  Poland  is,  throughout  the 
history  of  the  world,  an  exploit  unexampled 
for  astute  statesmanship,  persistent  vigor, 
and  ruthless  ferocity.  It  was  conceived  in 
peace  and  amity,  consistently  matured  in 
friendship  and  in  war,  and  realized  in  a 
slaughter  which  has  taught  the  modem  world 
that  the  story  of  Tamerlane  is  not  a  fright- 
ful fable,  but  a  sanguinary  truth.  In  our 
own  day  we  see  the  dismemberment  of  Aus- 
tria carried  on  step  by  step,  even  as  was 
cloven  to  pieces  the  empire  of  the  Jagellos ; 
and  the  instinct  fear  of  the  Turk,  combined 
with  Bolgarian  and  Servian  insurrections, 
Moldavian  occupations,  and  Shumla  jails  of 


hospitality,  may  teach  us  how  that  empire 
too  merely  hangs  together,  waiting  for  the 
Northern  thimder-word  which  is  to  rdl  it 
into  dissolution.  Nor  are  the  objects  of  the 
conspiracy  confined  merely  to  the  acquintion 
of  imme<hate  territory.  We  have  seen  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  that  Nicholas  is  as 
actively  hostile  to  republican  ideas  in  G&- 
many,  Paris,  or  Italy,  as  Alexander  was 
against  the  existence  of  Napoleon  the  Em- 
peror or  the  King  of  the  Lombards ;  that 
in  fact  the  Vice  Regent  of  the  Greek  God  od 
earth  presumes  openly  to  dictate  thaugktt 
to  Europe.  And  it  is  a  hot  now  acknowl- 
edged among  the  most  skeptical  of  English 
politicians,  among  men  of  a  very  different 
stamp  from  the  shivery-shakery  school  of 
philosopher  Urquhart,  that  since  Prince  Nas- 
sau Sieger  presented  his  report  to  Catherine 
on  the  conquest  of  Hindostan,  a  plan  hn- 
mense  in  conception,  but  perfect  in  detail,  has 
been  steadfastly  pursued  through  toward  and 
untoward  circumstances,  to  subjugate  the 
Caucasus,  annihilate  Persia,  mount  the  spi- 
ral tops  of  the  Hindoo  Kush,  and  by  way  of 
Elashmere  and  the  Punjab  carry  the  eagles 
of  Russia  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the 
very  walls  of  Bengal ;  a  plot  known  weU  to 
the  English,  but  which  they  cannot  stay, 
and  dare  not  prematurely  provoke ;  one,  too, 
which  must  in  time  be  successful  if  European 
strategy,  combined  with  barbaric  fierceness 
and  Asiatic  cunning,  the  ingredients  of  a 
Russian's  soul,  be  superior  to  the  mere  kill 
and  plunder  system,  by  which  the  Leaden 
Hall  street  East  India  Company  have  man- 
aged to  establish  an  empire  in  the  East,  and 
acquire  the  rooted  hostihty  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

Necessary  to  the  perfection  of  these  gi- 
gantic designs,  and  to  a  certain  extent  pre- 
liminary to  them,  is  that  other  one,  not  at 
first  sight  so  vast,  but  really  more  astound- 
ing, of  gathering  together  under  one  com- 
mon head  the  scattered  families  of  the 
Slavic  race.  Their  numbers  and  the  space 
they  cover  may  be  estimated  from  the  feet 
that  from  the  Adriatic,  or,  as  we  may  call  it, 
the  Mediterranean  itself,  to  tlie  regions  of  bien- 
nial day,  the  one  tongue  is  spoken,  the  same 
traditions  are  related  in  story,  the  same  songs 
cheer  the  firesides  and  ner>'e  the  children 
to  ambitions  of  war  and  heroic  deed ;  the 
one  religion,  we  might  say  too,  guides  their 
steps  on  earth,  metes  out  tor  them  the  path? 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  promises  to  tl- 
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fidihful,  fertile  pasturage,  bounding  steeds, 
and  nomadic  bliss  among  the  endless  steppes 
of  the  Slavic  Heaven.    Million  by  million 
they  speak  the  one  Slavic,  various  in  idiom, 
identical  in  fact ;  hate  the  Turk,  the  German, 
the  Magyar,  the  Polish  and  Gallician  aristo- 
crat of  the  a$icien  regime  ;  fear  God,  and  adore 
the  Tzar  according  to  the  Greek  CathoUc 
Church.    To  his  immediate  subjects  the 
ruler  of  Russia  is  not  only  Emperor  and 
King,  but  High  Priest,  Pope,  Vice  Regent  of 
the  Lord  God  on  earth.    In  the  temples  of 
Novogorod,  Moscow,  St  Petersburg,  there 
18  a  sanctuary  reserved  for  him,  and  him 
alone,  walled   in   with  costly  pillars    and 
walls  of  massive  marble,  more  ambitious 
and  more  rich  than  the  Jews  of  old  dedi- 
cated   to    the    keeping  of  the  covenant 
Wherever  a  temple  is  in  his  dominions, 
there  is  his  appointed   sanctuary  hidden 
from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  within  which, 
with  the  ubiquity  given  by  more  western 
nations  to  their  God  only,  he  is  supposed  to 
be.     In  him  is  centered  all  religious  and 
pohtical  power ;  he  kills  or  lets  live  on  the 
earth,   makes    and    unmakes    priests   and 
bishops,  resolves  religious  doubts,  creates 
religious  dogmas,  punishes  with  iron  hand 
the  skeptic,  the  Latin,  and  the  infidel,  and 
looses  or  binds  the  sins  of  men  in  heaven. 
He  addresses  his  subjects,  even  in  wrath,  as 
his  children  whom  he  sends  to  doom,  and 
they  yield  him  even  in  their  sulSerings  the 
worship  of  a  God.    The  priest  bows  to  the 
sanctuary  which  may  or  mav  not  hold  him, 
ere  be  presumes  to  address  his  liturgic  invo- 
cations to  the  Creator,  and  the  people  bend 
the  knee  before  it  ere  they  raise  their  souls 
to  Heaven.    Nor  is  this  visible  head  of  the 
Russian  Church  a  mere  formula,  a  monarchic 
boax,  like  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
which  no  man  is  ever  imagined  to  believe ; 
nor  yet  like  that  of  the  Western  or  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a  nerveless  and  vacuous  im- 
becilitv,  without  faith  in  its  subjects  or  reason 
in  its  acts.     The  head  of  the  Russian  Church, 
the  Tzar  as  l*ope,  is  Uie  one  high  priest  on 
earth  in  whom  there  is  faith,  an  undying, 
unyielding,  and,  taken  in  the  mass,  an  in- 
convertible faith.    The  Latin  Church,  once 
mistress  of  the  world,  ha\nng  pinned   its 
existence  to  tlie  robes  of  kings,  has  been 
dragged  down  with  them  to  the  pit  wherein 
welter  the  effete  superstitions  of  mankind. 
The  Russian  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  b^^' 
ing  trusted  itself  with  the  &te  of  the  resur- 


gent, ignorant,  and  colossal  democracy  which 
it  rules,  rises  with  them,  spreads  widi  them, 
strengthens  them,  and  is  strengthened  by 
them.  Of  all  the  hierarchies  worked  out  by 
the  hand  and  genius  of  men  from  the  gos- 
pel of  the  Saviour,  this  alone  remains  with 
vitality  and  power.  The  wondrous  religious 
and  political  rule  which  the  Tzar  derives 
from  the  joint  possession  of  supreme  spiritual 
and  temporal  authority,  may  be  estimated 
from  two  anecdotes,  said  in  good  faith  to 
have  occurred.  When  the  Asiatic  cholera 
last  swept  over  Europe  and  America,  it  was 
rumored  in  St.  Petersburg  that  the  afflicted 
were  being  poisoned  by  the  doctors.  A 
violent  popular  commotion  ensued.  The 
Tzar  appeared,  had  the  most  violent  arrested, 
(since  when,  as  Yankee  Hill,  were  the  poor 
fellow  living,  would  say,  "  they  have  never 
written  to  their  friends,") — and  addressing 
"  his  children,"  told  them  to  go  home  quietly, 
that  he  would  take  care  of  tne  cholera.  The 
commotion  ended.  Again,  during  the  in- 
surrection of  1825,  a  young  officer  of  high 
family,  and  much  beloved,  addressing  Hie 
soldiers  of  his  regiment,  called  on  them  to 
cheer  for  a  RepubHc.  Having  done  so  lus- 
tily, one  old  sergeant  stepped  forward,  and, 
deUvering  the  military  salute,  said,  "  he  and 
his  brethren  would  cheer  for  anything  his 
excellence,  the  officer,  ordered,  as  in  duty 
bound,  but  he  wished  for  self  and  follows  to 
know  what  a  Republic  was?"  The  officer 
thereon  delivered  himself  of  a  very  excellent 
oration  on  human  rights,  and  the  glory  of 
Republicanism.  "  And  who  will  be  Tzar  in 
that  new  Republic  ?"  quef«tioned  the  spokes- 
man. "  Tzar,"  answc Tv'd  the  officer ;  *•  there 
will  be  no  Tzar  I"  "  Then  please  your  ex-,  ' 
cellence,"  answered  the  astonished  sergeant 
with  a  serious  wag  of  the  head,  "it  will 
never  do  for  Russia"  Such  is  the  unpre- 
cedented power  the  Emperor  of  tlie  Russ 
possesses,  not  alone  over  the  bodies,  but  the 
souls  and  ideas  of  the  Slavi. 

Outside  of  his  dominions  there  are,  as  we 
have  said,  other  tribes  of  Slavi,  as  nunKTOus 
and  as  trustful,  who  aljsolutely  envy  the 
lot  of  their  Rufisian  brethren,  and  who  be- 
lieve in  a  Russian  invasion  with  the  same 
hopeful  faith  as  the  Jews  of  the  age  of 
Abraham  trusted  in  the  coming  of  a  Mes- 
Ritih  To  set  down  in  order  the  exa-.'t  num- 
ber of  these,  scattered  throughout  four  dif- 
t^  I  Vuiffdoma  as  they  are,  ls  not  at 
l^^^i^tbia  our  reach.    But  tx^vkxsj^N*^ 
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Talvi's  enumeration,  which  is  anything  but 
complete,  we  find  the  Slavic  population  suf- 
ficiently numerous.  We  condense  the  cata- 
logue in  the  book  before  us.  The  author, 
judging  by  the  test  of  language,  not  of 
modern  locality,  has  divided  the  Slavi  into 
two  branches,  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Stems.  We  shall  follow  her  guidance,  but 
the  reader  will  remember  that  the  tribes  in 
Turkey  are  even  more  intimately  related  by 
afifection  with  the  Russian  Slavi  than  many 
enumerated  here : — 

talvi's  enumeration  of  the  slavi. 

A.  EAsnERN  Stuc. 
I.  Ritssian  Branch, 

1.  RussiaDS,  almost  purely  Slavic,         88,400,000 

2.  Russnialffl,  or  Ruthenians,  (in  Malo- 

Russia,  Southern  Poland,  Gallida, 
Red  Russia,  the  Bukovina,  North- 
eastern Hungary,  and  partly  in 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia — includ- 
ing also  Eozaks^above         •        18,000,000 

IL  Jllyrico-Servian  Branch, 

1.  BlyricoServians proper,  called  Ras- 

cians  or  Raitzi,  m  five  subdivisions. 

a.  In  Servia,  (Turkish,)  -        -        -  1,000,000 
In  Hungary,  (Austrian,)         -  400,000 

b.  Bosnians, 500,000 

c.  Montenegrins,  (Albanians,)     -  60,000 

d.  Sclavonians,  (Austrian,)     -        -  500,000 

e.  Dalmatians,  (Austrian,)          -  500,000 

2.  Croatians,  (Austrian,)  with  Croats  in 

Hungary  and  Turkey,         -        -        800,000 
8.  Slovenzi,or  Vindez,  (Styriaand  Hun- 
gary,) over     -        -        -        -         1,000,000 

III.  Bulgarian  Branch. 

Under  Turkey,      ....         3,500,000 

In  South  Russia,        ....         80,000 

•    In  Hungary,  ...  ^^qOO 


Total  Eastern  Stem,        56,497,000 

B.  "Western  Stem. 
I.  Czekho-Slovakian  Branch. 

1 .  Bohemiams  and  Moravians,  (Czekhes,) 

(Austrian,  and    partly   Prussian,) 

about 4,550,000 

2.  Slovaks,  (Hungary,)  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 

IL  Polish^  or  Leckian  Branch, 
In  Poland,  Silesia,  Ac,       -        -        -  10,000,000 

II L  Sorabian-  Vendish  Branch. 
In  Lusatia  and  Brandenburg,     -        .    2,000,000 

Total  Western  Stem,       19,550,000 
Total  Eastern  Stem,        56,497,000 


Amassing  thus  together  a  population  of 
76,000,000  in  Europe,  some  already  under 
the  sceptre  of  Russia,  and  the  rest  of  whom 
the  Tzar  contemplates  aa  future  subjedB. 
The  vast  majority,  it  is  needless  to  add,  are 
members  of  the  Greek  Church ;  some,  as  in 
Hungary,  Protestant,  some  Roman  Cathdie, 
and  a  few  Mahometan.  Less  than  half  of 
the  whole  are  at  present  Russian  in  fact  and 
feeling;  the  remainder  are  for  the  greater 
part  Russian  or  Slavic  in  feeHng,  if  not  in 
fact* 

It  is  this  gigantic  and  wide-spread  race, 
which,  by  the  revolutions  of  time ;  by  claim- 
ants of  the  '*  right  divine "  to  own  bodies 
and  souls  found  growing  within  certain 
limits ;  by  parchment  proxies  of  the  eternal 
will,  bearing  the  impress  of  Potemkin,  Tal- 
leyrand, Castlereagh ;  by  that  monarchic  con- 
spiracy against  Europe,  called  in  later  dajs 
the  Holy  Alliance,  has  been  distributed 
throughout  some  half  dozen  distinct,  and 
for  the  most  part  antagonistic  govemmentB, 
that  the  Tzar  is  ambitious  to  bring  in  a  con- 
solidated mass  under  his  sceptre.  The  mere 
statist,  by  the  aid  of  a  good  map,  an  indif- 
ferent pair  of  compasses,  and  any  common 
work  on  geography,  can  estimate  the  propor* 
tionate  relation  which  the  Russian  empire, 
thus  enlarged  in  area  and  population,  will 
bear  to  the  other  empires  of  Europe,  and  to 
this  one  of  America.  And  if  the  same 
person  be  a  tolerable  proficient  in  **  Simple 
Proportion,"  he  can  further  estimate  the 
consequent  increase  in  the  "  available  re- 
sources" for  new  Russian  armies — that  is, 
the  number  of  additional  human  bodies  fit 
to  play  at  give  and  take  with  ball  and  sabre. 
Without  entering  into  the  details,  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  us  to  know  that  with  half  the 
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*  To  the  above  enumeration,  more  fully  given 
in  Talvi's  work,  the  author  adds :  "  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  besides  the  races  here  enumerated, 
there  are  Slavic  tribes  scattered  through  Ger- 
many, Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia, 
nay,  through  the  whole  of  Turkey.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  Tchaconic  dialect,  spoken  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  ancient  Sparta,  and  unintelligible  to 
the  other  Greeks,  has  been  proved  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  philologists  (Kopi tar)  to  have 
been  of  Slavic  origin."  Farther,  we  add,  the 
modem  Greeks  are  the  descendanta  of  a  semi- 
Greek  and  semi-Slavic  ancestry,  and  the  influence 
of  Russia  among  the  mhabitante  of  the  daaoc 
land,  is  no  secret  to  Admiral  Sir  William  Par- 
ker, the  Jew  Pacifico,  or  the  man  who  telegraphed 
"the  Pirajus"  from  Halifax  to  the  New-Yod 
newspapers  lately,  as  "  the  Picayune." 
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number,  that  is,  with  his  own  Slavic  subjects 
of  Russia,  the  Tzar  has  managed  to  conquer 
and  hold  together  an  empire,  to  which  that 
of  Rome  or  Assjrria  was  but  a  patch  of 
earth.  Actual  numbers,  however,  form  only 
a  part,  and  a  small  part  of  Russian  power. 
The  subjects  of  the  Tzar  are  animated  by  a 
faith  in  him,  in  presence  of  which  death, 
misery,  annihilation,  even  the  uncertain 
eternity  to  come,  are  as  nothing.  Physi- 
cally, the  peasant  of  Russia  is  equal  in 
strength  to  the  peasant  of  any  other  land. 
In  a  bodily  hardihood,  acquired  amid  plains 
of  snow,  he  excels  other  Europeans,  and 
with  the  training  of  a  soldier,  and  any  kind 
of  decent  and  not  obese  food,  he  takes  his 
stand  on  the  field  of  battle,  a  machine, 
will-less,  sturdy,  perfect  in  its  kind,  inferior 
only  in  enthusiastic  esprit-du-corps  to  the  less 
bulky  and  more  volatile  children  of  France, 
or  to  the  Irish  soldier  in  English  ranks. 
Morally,  the  Russian  nation  is  capable  of  a 
more  patient  persistence  of  design,  of  more 
endurance  in  defeat,  of  more  immense 
sacrifices  to  the  idea  of  nationahty,  than  any 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  An  Eng- 
lishman, when  he  remembers  that  no  in- 
vader of  his  island,  from  William  the  Con- 
queror to  WiUiam  Dutch,  ever  had  to  fight 
more  than  a  single  battle  ere  Britain  lay 
subjugated  at  his  feet,  can  estimate  the  en- 
durance exhibited  by  Russia  during  the 
invasion  by  Napoleon ;  and  even  the  mod- 
em Revolutionist,  remembering  the  scenes 
at  the  recent  bombardment  of  Rome,  can 
estimate  and  be  just  to  the  heroism  of  that 
sacrifice  which  gave  Moscow  to  the  flames 
rather  than  permit  it  to  become  the  shelter 
of  an  enemy.  Of  this  population,  so 
formed,  generation  by  generation  is  inured 
to  military  service  ;  from  every  land  of 
Europe  are  picked  out  the  men  most  dis- 
tinguished for  strategic  learning  and  soldier- 
ship, to  become  teachers  of  war  in  colleges 
exceeding  in  number  and  imperial  profuse- 
ness  the  mihtary  institutes  of  more  renowned 
lands.  Whole  nations  or  tribes  of  the  Slavi 
are  reared  in  the  saddle  of  the  light-dragoon. 
The  Kozaks  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  Don, 
whose  birth  maybe  dated,  not  from  ^^  seeing 
the  light,"  but  seeing  the  backs  of  their 
horses'  ears,  form  a  semi-nomadic  army  of 
guerilla  cavalry,  knowing  no  God  but  the 
Tzar,  no  law  on  earth  but  their  Hetman's 
will,  and  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to 
mount  and  ride  troop  on  troop,  from  the 


banks  of  their  native  river  into  the  heart  of 
Europe.  There,  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  no  confusion  takes  place  among 
these  banded  tribes.  All,  held  in  the  hand 
of  a  mihtary  chiefi  are  worked  with  the 
precision  of  a  machine.  Nay,  the  Pohsh 
officer  in  the  Russian  service  exhibits  the 
emulative  spirit  of  a  private,  and  wishes  to 
show  the  enemies  of  his  country,  even  when 
fighting  their  battles,  how  superior  to  the 
ponderous  frames  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
is  the  aristocratic  chivalry  of  his  ancient 
repubhc. 

Nor  are  the  Slavic  nations  and  tribes 
still  nominally  under  Austrian  and  Turkish 
dominion  a  whit  inferior  to  their  brethren 
of  the  North.  The  Albanians  and  Monte- 
negrins are,  as  a  race,  unconquerable,  who  to 
this  hour  preserve  a  species  of  pristine  clan- 
ship against  all  the  forces  of  the  Porte. 
Their  daring,  we  might  say  their  knight- 
errant,  or,  if  you  will,  brigand  spirit,  is  pro- 
verbial. The  chivalry  of  the  Bohemians, 
their  high  cultivation  and  soldier  soul,  are  as 
well  known  to  Austrian  generals,  as  their  fan- 
tastic and  picturesque  costume  to  the  carpet 
hero  of  the  London  fancy  ball,  or  Parisian 
masquerade.  But  the  most  military  popula- 
tion in  Europe,  perhaps  of  the  world,  are  the 
Croats  and  Sclavonians  of  the  frontier.  For- 
merly the  dependents  of  Hungary,  exposed 
on  tne  one  hand  to  the  outrages  of  the 
Magyar  aristocracy,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
raids  of  Turkey,  miserable,  helpless,  and 
despised,  it  occurred  to  an  Irish  soldier, 
Lacy,  driven  into  exile  by  the  WiUiamite 
conquest  of  his  country,  and  then  a  marshal 
in  the  service  of  Austria,  that  of  them  could 
be  organized  a  mihtary  barrier,  unexampled 
m  stability  and  hardihood,  against  Moslem  in- 
vasion. To  him  is  mainly  owing  that  soldier 
soul,  at  once  organized  and  ruthless,  which  in 
late  years  subjugated  the  German  people  in 
Vienna,  and  hung  upon  the  Hungarian  army 
of  freedom  with  a  ferocity  and  persistence 
equally  insensible  to  defeat  in  misfortune,  or 
mercy  in  success.  Add  to  these  the  notori- 
ous Slavic  spiiit  which  actuated  the  peas- 
ants of  Austrian  Gallicia,  when  in  1846  with 
scjrthe  blades  they  hewed  in  pieces  the  ranks 
of  their  insurgent  aristocracy ;  and  the  gal- 
lant bearing  and  soldiership  of  the  thoroughly 
Slavic  Pohsh  nation  nominally  under  Aus- 
tria ;  and  we  may  arrive  at  the  truth  imaged 
in  the  mind  of  Uie  French  orator  when  he 
uttered  that  remarkable  sentence :  "  No,  the 
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nationality  of  Poland  has  not  perished  yet ; 
if  it  had,  we  should  find  the  Polish  people 
marching  million  by  million  to  the  walls  of 
Paris  in  Russian  ranks,  to  avenge  itself  on 
ungrateful  Europe." 

How  imminent  this  consummation  may 
now  be,  we  may  conclude  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  now  in  Poland,  even  in  War- 
saw, a  young  and  growing  party  who  look 
to  Panslavism  as  a  destiny,  and  to  a  perfect 
and  complete  amalgamation  with  Russia  as 
the  best  thing  possible  for  their  country. 
Throughout  all  the  other  Slavic  tribes  and 
nations,  numbering  as  we  have  seen  some 
seventy  millions  of  men,  the  Tzar  has  as- 
siduously spread  similar  doctrines.  Speak- 
ing in  the  various  dialects  of  the  common 
tongue,  he  promises  them  by  his  thousands 
of  agents,  in  secret  or  openly,  imperial 
grandeur  and  imperial  rule ;  he  speaks  to 
Qiem  as  a  father  to  his  children,  as  a  brother 
and  as  a  friend  to  brothers  and  friends ;  tells 
them  how  the  Slavic  race  has  been  rent 
asunder,  and  trodden  down  piecemeal  by 
the  Europe  he  despises,  and  holds  forth 
to  them  under  his  direction  a  brotherhood 
in  language,  religion,  and  nationality,  and  a 
reward  of  majestic  power  and  merciless 
vengeance,  dear  to  the  hopeful  hearts  of  a 
race  long  subjugated  and  dismembered. 
Every  faith,  every  superstition,  every  tradi- 
tion, every  sympathy  of  the  Slavic  soul  is 
worked  into  his  service.  Secret  propagan- 
dism,  pulpit  and  tribunitial  eloquence,  the 
ties  of  kindred,  tongue,  a  common  mis- 
fortune, a  common  redress,  gifts  of  gold, 
jewels,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  all  are 
united  to  this  end.  When  this  idea  of 
Panslavism  originated  is  known  only  to 
those  who  have  access  to  the  secret  archives 
of  St.  Petersburg.  But  the  gigantic  steps 
with  which  it  has  already  advanced  may  be 
known  to  any  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  ex- 
amining into  facts  ;  and  its  probable  results 
may  be  estimated  by  those  familiar  with 
the  progress  of  ideas  of  political  splendor, 
among  a  semi-cultivated,  a  superstitious,  yet 
a  warlike  and  ambitious  people. 

One  main  engine  for  the  furtherance  of 
this  scheme  has  been  the  revival  of  Slavic 
hterature ;  and  the  reader  curious  in  details 
on  this  subject,  taken  oorrelatively  with  the 
general  political  idea,  will  find  much  in 
Talvi's  book  to  interest,  and  not  a  little  to 
astonish  him.  Our  Bible  Societies  will  think 
it  queer,  that  these  remarkable  institutions 


of   propagandism  are  as  old  among  the 
Slavi  as  Cyril  and  Methodius.     The  high- 
toned  Protestant  writer  who   fandes  hun- 
self  the  very  perfection  of  the  development 
of  Christianity  and  free-will,  growing  out  of 
these  later  ages  of  mental  enlargement,  will 
we  fear  suffer  a  depression  in  spirits,  when 
he  is  informed   that  older  and   infinitely 
nobler  than  the  Protestantism  of  England, 
is  the  Protestantism  of  the  northwestern 
Slavi,  whom  he  regards  as  barbaric    And, 
indeed,  to  the  poor  ^general  reader"  the 
idea  of  a  Croatic  love-ditty,  or  a  Eozsk 
serenade,  must  be  as  startling  as  that  of 
a  sentimental  lyric  by  harmoniously  scream- 
ing and  delicately  amorous  vultures,  or  of  an 
elephantine  sylph-like  pas-de-deux.    Yet  to 
the  man  of  large  intellect  and  fine  affections, 
it  will  appear  quite  just  and  possible,  that 
even   the   Croat   and  the    Eozak    should 
have  their  loves  and  hatreds,  their  ideals 
of  noble  deed  and  heroic  suffering,  thdr 
traditions  of  wrong  done  their  forefiatheis, 
their  dreams  of  a  mighty,  and  to  them  a 
just  vengeance,  their  sympathies  of  home, 
and  wife,  and  native  land,  and  their  hea- 
ven of  thought  wherein  the  mundane  sod 
reposes  for  an  hour.    And,  in  truth,  if  any- 
thing were  needed  to  redeem  the  Slavic 
race  from  the   biased  hate    and  one-sided 
prejudice  we  usually  entertain  for  them,  it 
is  the  exquisite  and  heartfelt  music  which 
flows  throughout  their  poetry.     In  this,  as 
in  some  other  characteristics,  they  partake 
more  of   the  natm-e  of   the  Celt  than  of 
any  other  ethnological  type.     These  fierce 
frontier  men  are  reared  to  music  from  their 
infancy ;   the  life  of  a  son  of  the  Ukraine 
is  a  wild  and  bounding  war-song,  his  death 
a  heroic  elegy.      Of    their    lighter  songs, 
which  this  warrior  land,  with  haughty  man- 
hood,  denominates  "  female  songs,"  as  fit 
only  for  women,  or  boys  in  pupilage,  we  are 
not  here  to  speak.     Talvi  gives  us  a  few, 
which,  from  the  smooth  and  genial  dress 
they  have  received  in  her  hands,  we  wish 
were  twice  as  numerous.     Nor  of  the  grand 
Rhapsodia,  which  must  be  unsurpassed  if  we 
may  credit  the  report  of  those  who  have 
heard  them,  since  Homer  sang  the  gloria 
of  his  native  Greece,  or  the  Kymric  bards 
of  the  Welsh  mountains  foretold  the  retoni    I 
of  Merlin — of  these  burets  of  impremeditated 
and  musical   eloquence,  it   is  not  in  our 
power  to  give  a  specimen.    However,  among 
examples  of  Slavic  poetry  in  the  book  be- 
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fore  us,  there  are  a  few  bardic  songs,  perhaps 
equally  well  adapted  to  display  the  pecuHar 
characteristics  of  the  people.  Popular  poe- 
tiy,  the  creations  of  a  primitive  and  not 
oyer-cultivated  muse,  we  take  to  be  the 
purest  embodiments  of  the  nation's  spirit — 
the  simplest  and  best  exemplars  by  which 
to  know  the  habits,  temper,  and  ideas  of  a 
race.  The  national  characteristics  of  the 
Slavi,— calm,  deep-voiced  melody,  a  natural 
but  not  boastful  contempt  for  suffering, 
danger,  or  death,  a  peculiar  Asiatic  idea  of 
destiny  and  obedience,  joined  to  a  fierce 
heroism  and  relentless  hate, — ^these  will 
be  found  throughout  the  following  songs. 
We  select  one  or  two  illiustrative  of  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Slavic  character  upon 
which  we  have  already  enlarged. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  relation  formerly 
existing  between  the  Eozak  of  the  Ukraine 
and  the  Polish  Republic.  We  subjoin  an 
**  elegy "  or  lament,  of  singular  power  and 
most  uncivilized  deportment.  Artistically  the 
reader  will  note  tiie  melodious  sorrow  or 
emphatic  effect  produced  by  the  repetition 
of  the  themes  the  declaiming  bard  deems 
most  impressive  or  heart-stirring.  This  habit 
of  repetition,  not  exactly  a  chorus  or  refrain, 
but  with  much  of  its  peculiar  effect,  is  quite 
general  throughout  all  Slavic  poetry,  and 
gives  the  charm  we  find  in  <^d  English  or 
Scotch  songs,  and  in  many  of  Biranger 
and  Burns,  to  ihe  love-ditties,  and  "  feniale 
•ongs  "  especially,  of  the  Slavi. 

OH  THS  MURDXa  OF  TB88AUL  TSflOKAl  * 

O  eagle,  young  gray  eagie, 
Tflhurai,  thou  youth  so  brave, 

In  Ihioe  own  land,  the  Pole, 
The  Pole  dug  thee  thy  grave  1 

TTie  Pole  dug  thee  thy  grave. 

For  thee  and  thy  £[etman ; 
They  killed  the  two  young  heroes, 

Stephen — the  valiant  Pan. 

O  eagle,  young  gray  eagle, 
Thy  brethren  are  eagles  too ; 

The  old  ones  and  the  young  ones. 
Their  custom  well  mey  knew  I 

The  old  ones  and  the  younff  onep, 

They  are  all  brave  ake  thee. 
An  oath  they  all  did  take, 

Avenged  shalt  thou  be  I 


*  Teiratd  is  the  nam*  of  tliat  oflleer  among  the  Kosaks, 
who  ataadfl  immediately  under  the  Hetmui.  The  hallad 
fefen  to  an  Incident  whidi  happened  before  1648.  It  ia 
flrom  Sresnevski's  Starina  ZaporoshnajfOy  {,  e.  History  of 
A»  Zafr9g%tk%  Koutot  Kharkof,  IBSf, 


The  old  ones  and  the  young  ones, 
In  council  grave  they  meet ; 

They  sit  on  coal-black  steeds, 
On  steeds  so  brave  and  fleet. 

On  steeds  so  brave  and  fleet 

They  are  flying,  eagle-like ; 
In  Polish  towns  and  castles 

like  lightning  they  wiU  strike. 

Of  steel  they  carry  lances. 
Lances  so  sharp  and  strong ; 

With  points  as  sharp  as  needles, 
Wiu  hooks  so  sharp  and  long. 

Of  steel  they  carry  sabres. 

Two-edged,  blunted  never: 
To  bring  we  Pole  perdition 

For  ever  and  for  ever  1 

The  following  ballad  displays  in  pretty 
fail  and  intelligible  language  the  relations 
between  the  Russian  Slavi  and  their  Moslem 
neighbors.  We  should  mention  that  the 
term  "  white  "  applied  to  the  Tzar  (Peter  L) 
is  the  %urative  Slavic  adjective  for  anything 
great  and  good,  resplendent  as  it  were.  Aaof 
was  besieged  in  1695 : — 

THX  STOKMINQ  OP  AZOF. 

The  poor  soldiers  have  no  rest, 

Neither  ni^ht  nor  day  1 
Late  at  evening  the  word  was  given 

To  the  soldiers  gay ; 
All  night  long  their  weapons  cleaning. 

Were  the  soldiers  good. 
Ready  in  the  morning  dawn. 

All  in  ranks  they  stood. 

Kot  a  golden  trumpet  is  it. 

That  now  sounds  so  c^ar ; 
Nor  the  silver  flute's  tone  is  it. 

That  thou  now  dost  hear. 
Tis  the  great  white  Tjcar  who  speaketh, 

Tis  our  father  dear : 
Come,  my  princes,  my  Boyars, 

Nobler,  great  and  small ! 
Now  consider  and  invent 

Qood  advice,  ye  all  1 
How  the  soonest,  how  the  quickestt 

Fort  Azof  may  fail  Y 

The  Boyars,  they  stood  in  silence, — 

And  our  father  dear. 
He  aeain  began  to  speak, 

In  his  eye  a  tear : 
Come,  my  duldren,  good  dragoons, 

And  my  soldiers  all. 
Now  consider  and  invent 

Brave  advice,  ye  all ! 
How  the  soonest,  how  the  quickest. 

Fort  Azof  may  fall  f 

like  a  humming  swarm  of  bees. 
So  the  soldiers  spake. 
With  one  voice  they  spake: 
"  Father,  dear,  great  Ikkr ! 
Fall  it  must !  and  all  our  lives 
ThfioreoD  we  gladly  stake.** 
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Set  already  was  the  moon, 

Nearly  past  the  night ; 

To  the  Btonning  on  thej  marched. 

With  the  morning  light ; 

To  the  fort  with  bulwark*d  towers, 

And  walls  so  strong  and  white. 

Not  great  rocks  they  were  whidi  rolled 

From  the  mountains  steep ; 

From  the  high,  high  walls  there  rolled 

Foes  into  the  deep. 

No  white  snow  shines  on  the  fields, 

All  so  white  and  bright ; 

But  the  corpses  of  our  foes 

Shine  so  bright  and  white. 

Not  up-swollen  by  heayy  rains, 

Left  the  sea  its  bed : 

No  1  in  rills  and  river  streams 

Turkish  blood  so  red. 

In  the  above  the  reader  will  remark  a 
nngular  and  very  emphatic  mode  of  Slavic 
thought  It  consists  in  the  denial  of  some 
thing,  for  which  the  feet  detailed  in  the 
narrative  might  be  mistaken ;  thus  : — 

yoi  a  golden  trumpet  is  it, 
*  *  «  « 


Not  a  sihrer  flute's  tone  is  it, 

«  «  *  *         « 

'Tis  the  great  White  Tzar  who  speaketh ! 


Again,  the  entire  of  the  last  verse  is  a 
repetition  of  this  singular  figure.  "Not 
great  rocks,"  "  but  foes"  which  rolled,  <fec. 
"  Not  white  snow,"  "  but  corpses" — "  not 
heavy  rains"  have  swelled  the  rivers,  but 

"  Turkish  blood  so  red  r 

Talvi  gives  many  examples  of  this  figure  ; 
some  are  far-fetched  enough,  some  peculiarly 
graceful.     Thus  in  the  lighter  songs  : 

"  Not  a  iwallow  'tis  that  hovering  cL'ngs, 
Hovering  clings  to  her  warm  little  nest — 
To  the  murdered  son  the  mother  clings." 

Again,  from  Bowring : 

•*  What 's  BO  white  upon  yon  verdant  forest  \ 
***** 

Lo  1  it  is  not  swans,  it  is  not  snow — there, 
'T  is  the  tents  of  Aga,  Hassan  Aga." 

Again,  from  Talvi's  own  versification : 

"To  White  Buda,  to  white-castled  Buda 
Clings  the  vine  tree,  cling  the  vine  tree  branches  ? 
Not  the  vine  tree  is  it  with  its  branches, 
No  I  it  is  a  pair  of  faithful  lovers." 

There  is  a  figurative  metaphor  in  these 
lines,  a  simile  of  tl|e  affections,  infinitely 
more  charming  than  any  could  be  of  mere 
words.    And  so  throughout — Slavic  poetry 


ia  never  outward ;  like  all  gpreat  poetzy,  the 
thoughts  it  does  not  express,  but  evokes,  are 
infinitaly  more  poetical  than  the  "winged 
words."  With  us  it  is  quite  different :  we 
often  have  splendid  poetry  ,words  flowing 
with  exquisite  munc,  like  "  water  lilies  float- 
ing down  a  rill" — but  seldom  a  thought  at 
all.  Indeed,  we  heartily  sympathize  with 
young  women  and  opera-going  men,  who  set 
down  anything  as  unreadable  which  they 
cannot  imderstand  without  thinking.  They 
clearly  '*  won't  do  for  Russia,'^  any  more  than 
the  sergeant's  RepubUc 

We  close  our  extracts  with  another  of 
more  ancient  date  than  the  last^  in  which  we 
behold  ^more  visibly  than  if  a  modem  ^  il- 
lustrator' had  etched  his  notion  thereof)  a 
fjEuthful  Boyar  accepting  welcome  death  from 
the  hand  of  his  "  truly  gracious  Tzar."  Talvi 
introduces  it  with  the  following  prefiioe : — 

**  There  is  one  trait  in  the  Russian  diaractor,  which 
we  recognize  distinctly  in  their  poetry,  namdj, 
their  peculiar  and  almost  Orientid  veneration  for 
thehr  sovereign,  and  a  blind  submission  to  his  will 
There  is  indeed  somewhat  of  a  religions  mixture 
in  this  feeling ;  for  the  Tzar  is  not  only  the  sov- 
ereign lord  of  the  country  and  master  of  their 
li  veSy  but  he  is  also  the  head  of  the  orthodox  Church. 
The  orthodox  Tzar  is  one  of  his  standing  epttheta 
The  following  ballad,  which  we  consider  as  one  of 
the  most  peifect  among  Russian  popular  narratire 
ballads,  exhibits  very  affectingly  the  complet« 
resignation  with  which  the  Russian  meets  death, 
when  decreed  by  his  Tzar.  In  its  other  features, 
also,  it  is  throughout  natural  Its  historical  fooo- 
dation  is  unknown.  There  are  several  Tersioos  of 
it  extant,  slightly  differing  from  each  other ;  which 
seems  to  prove  that  it  has  been  for  a  lox^  time 
handled  by  the  people." 

THK  botab's  KXECeriON. 

"  Thou,  my  head,  alas !  my  head. 
Long  hast  sorred  me,  and  well,  my  head ; 
Full  three-and-thirty  summers  long; 
Ever  astride  of  my  gallant  steed. 
Never  my  foot  from  its  stirrup  drawn. 
But  alas !  thou  hast  gained,  my  head. 
Nothing  of  ioy  or  other  good  ; 
Nothing  of  honors  or  even  thanks." 

Ycmder  aloQg  the  Butcher^s  street, 
Out  to  the  fields  through  the  Butcher's  gate,* 
They  are  leading  a  prince  and  peer. 
Priests  and  deacons  are  walking  before, 
In  their  hands  a  great  book  open ; 
Then  there  follows  a  soldier  tr^p. 
With  their  drawn  sabres  flashing  bright 
At  his  rights  the  headsman  goes, 


*  Names  of  the  street  and  gate  la 
which  formerij  criminals  were  wd  to 
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Holds  io  his  hand  the  keen-edged  sword ; 
At  his  left  goes  his  sister  dear, 
And  she  weeps  as  the  torrent  pours,  * 

And  she  sobs  as  the  fountains  gush. 

Comforting  speaks  he^  brother  to  her: 
**  Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  sister  dear  I 
Weep  not  away  thy  tears  ro  clear. 
Dim  not,  O  dim  not  thy  &ce  so  fair, 
Make  not  heavy  thy  joyous  heart  t 
Say,  for  what  is  it  thou  weepest  so  t 
Is  t  for  my  goods,  my  inheritance  t 
l8*t  for  my  lands,  so  rich  and  wide  Y 
Is  *t  for  my  silver,  or  is't  for  my  gold! 
Or  dost  thou  weep  for  my  life  alone  T 

"  Ah,  thou,  my  lisht,  my  brother  dear, 
Not  for  thy  goods  or  inheritance, 
Nor  for  thy  lands^  so  rich  and  wide. 
Is  *t  that  my  eyes  are  weeping  so ; 
Not  for  thy  sUver  and  not  for  thy  gold, 
Tis  for  thy  life  I  am  weeping  so." 

**  Ah,  thou,  my  light,  my  sister  sweet ! 
Thou  mayest  weep,  but  it  won't  avail ; 
Thou  mayest  beg,  but  'tis  all  in  vain  ; 
Pray  to  the  Tzar,  but  he  will  not  yield. 
Merciful  truly  was  God  to  me, 
Truly  gracious  to  me  the  Tzar, 
So  he  commanded  my  traitor  head 
OflP  should  be  hewn  from  my  shoulders  strong." 

Now  the  scaflbld  the  pnnce  aocends. 
Calmly  mounts  to  the  place  of  death  ; 
Prays  to  his  Oreat  Recleemer  there. 
Humbly  salutes  the  crowd  around  : 
**  Farewell  world,  and  thou  people  of  God ; 
Pray  for  my  sin^  that  burden  me  sore !" 

Scarce  had  the  people  ventured  then 
On  him  to  look,  when  his  traitor  head 
Oflf  was  hewn  from  his  shoulders  strong.* 

We  trust  we  have,  by  the  above  extracts, 
sufficiently  illustrated  our  object,  mainly  po- 
litical. Into  the  various  schemes  of  the  Tzar, 
to  push  forward  the  literary  energies  of  the 
Slavic  people,  to  unite  them  by  a  common 
tongue,  and  a  literature  transcendent  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  it  is  not  our  present 
aim  to  enter.  Such  as  we  have  given  are 
the  songs  of  70,000,000  of  a  warlike  and 
tenacious  race — such  the  songs  children  learn 
by  the  firesides  of  their  fathera — such  the 
eloquent  music  discoursed  by  maidens  to 
their  lovers — such  the  heart-stirring  tones 
heard  around  the  bivouac  of  a  Russian  legion, 
around  the  watch-fires  of  a  Croat  or  Kozak, 
whether  they  sup  upon  the  track  of  a  Napo- 


♦  Butntiya  golowufkka,  Oial  is,  the  fierce,  rebeliious, 
in^eiwrne  he  nf,  and  iMguUktjia  pleUka^  or  etrong  skoul- 
4ers,  are  standing  expressions  in  Russia,  in  reference  to  a 
young  hero ;  the  former,  eqiedaUy,  when  there  is  allusion 
le  some  traUorous  action. 
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leon,  feast  amid  the  ruins  of  a  Magyar  land, 
or  bum  imperial  thrones  for  fire-wood  in  the 
palaces  of  Paris.  Such  too  the  terrible  mu- 
sic which  will  yet  awake  Western  Europe 
from  the  hideous  dream  of  *'  civilized  mon- 
archy," from  the  nightmare  in  which  hypo- 
critical "constitutions"  and  royal  oaths  of 
mockery  crawl  across  a  sickly  nation^s  face, 
to  the  manhood  and  life  of  a  republican  ex- 
istence, or  the  death  of  a  relentless  despotism. 
For,  granting  even  that  the  full  reality  of 
Panslavism  is  a  thing  impossible  in  political 
ethics,  no  statesman,  however  radical  or 
conservative,  however  democratic  or  des- 
potic he  may  be  in  general  thought,  can 
close  his  eyes  to  the  feet  that  the  power  of 
Russia  is  steadily  increasing,  yearly  and 
year  after  year,  and  that  with  a  ratio  of  in- 
crease unprecedented  in  the  history  of  em- 
pires. From  the  earhest  hour  of  her  national 
existence  to  this,  Russia  has  never  lost  a  square 
rood  of  ground  she  had  once  mastered.  And 
with  the  amassing  of  territory,  the  growth 
of  wealth,  the  accumulation  of  power,  her 
activity,  her  vitahty,  her  ambition,  her  si- 
lence, her  secret  plottings,  her  open  threats 
and  public  brigandage  are  still  on  the  in- 
crease. Give  her  another  Persian  province — 
she  instantly  makes  a  broader  stride  into 
Turkey,  and  says,  "Til  have  that  too." 
Defeated  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  the 
Cherkesses,  with  relentless  severity  she  atonee 
for  her  loss  by  desolating  the  banks  of  the 
Theiss  and  the  Danube.  Keep  her  out  of 
the  Bosphorus,  and  she  lays  hold  of  Aus- 
tria with  the  embrace  of  a  Judas,  and  in  the 
most  brotherly  manner  hands  her  forward 
to  death.  Cross  her  in  Greece,  and  she 
turns  up  in  Denmark  arming  with  the  sabre 
and  the  port-fire  the  enemies  of  Germany. 
Not  in  sorrow,  but  in  proud  and  boastful 
triumph,  may  her  rulers  exclaim,  "  Qua 
regio  in  terrd  nostri  non  plena  labor  is  P* 
What  land  indeed !  We  have  seen  her 
during  the  last  two  years  hurl  legion  after 
legion  up  the  walls  of  the  Caucasus,  regard- 
less of  defeat;  subjugate  and  occupy  two 
Turkish  provinces  ;  annihilate  one  Austrian 
kingdom  ;  dethrone  an  old  Ilapsburgh  and 
crpwn  a  young  one  ;  threaten  a  Poj)e  with 
her  anger,  and  graciously  pardon  his  errors 
on  repentance ;  dictate  to  Presidents  of  re- 
publican France ;  beard  England  in  the 
Hellespont,  and  oblige  her  boasted  Beets  io 
he,  in  teUing  what  brought  them  there; 
abolish  the  long-dreamed  of  nationahtj  of 
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Germany ;  raise  Greece  into  the  attitude  of 
"War,  and  lower  her  into  the  baseness  of  sub- 
mission ;  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  infidelity 
of  the  West,  and  dictate  religious  faith,  po- 
litical thought,  and  the  terms  of  existence  to 
Europe.  At  this  present  moment  her  nod 
is  as  terrible  as  that  which  the  imagination 
of  Homer  ascribed  to  his  *^  earth-shaking 
Jove."  Her  word  is  supreme  in  Vienna, 
Turin,  and  Naples ;  in  Rome  itself  she  sways 
the  counsels  of  a  Church  which  numbers  the 
largest  amount  of  subjects  of  any  in  the 
world.  At  Athens,  at  Stockholm,  at  Con- 
stantinople she  reigns ;  in  Berlin  she  pulls 
about  as  with  wires  a  puppet  for  a  king.  In 
Paris,  with  red  gold,  the  promise  of  a  wo- 
man, and  the  threat  of  a  Beauhamais,  she 
smashes  the  universal  suffrage  won  with  the 
blood  of  three  revolutions,  and  holds  over 
the  head  of  Orleanist,  Bourbonist,  and  So- 
cialist alike  the  threat  of  an  empire  "  with- 
out glory  and  witliout  genius," — ^the  grin- 
ning and  re-animated  bones  of  a  forgotten 
despotism.  In  London  itself  she  avenges 
an  indignity  in  Greece,  by  raising  up  her 
slibomed  newspaper  organs,  the  most  power- 
ful in  England,  and  marshalling  in  the  oldest 
and  most  illustrious  legislature  of  Europe 
her  peerage  of  treason.  Somewhere  this 
must  end,  either  in  complete  mastery  of 
Europe  or  in  utter  defeat.  The  Russian  soil 
you  cannot  conquer;  you  must  establish  a 
fortress  on  the  pole  before  you  master  her 
rear ;  on  either  flank  lie  northern  oceans  and 
ribbed  walls  of  ice ;  while  to  reach  her  capi- 
tal impervious  wastes  of  endless  snow  must 
be  pierced  through,  to  find  therein  the 
graves  of  armies.  On  her  western  and  south- 
ern frontiers  alone  can  she  be  met  by  defen- 
sive war,  by  otfensive  propagandism,  and 
that  not  by  the  armies  of  an  alliance  devoted 
to  her,  not  by  the  hirelings  of  monarchs,  not 
by  the  human  machinery  purchased  and 
trained  for  the  service  of  aristocrats.  This 
terrible  war  must  be  borne  by  the  popula- 
tions of  Europe,  taking  from  the  soil  they 
own  a  courage  beyond  discipline,  a  despera- 
tion which,  living,  knows  no  defeat. 

The  day  is  fast  coming,  my  constitutional 
friends,  when  royal  constitutions  "  won't  do 
for  Russia ;"  a  free  European  people,  a  free 
Germany,  a  free  France,  a  free  England  only 
will  "  do  for "  her, — these  alone  can  meet 
her,  can  alone  defeat  her.  Who  so  vain  as 
to  believe  that  the  people  of  England,  for 
instance,  could  undertake — did  their  Russian 


House  of  Lords  permit  them  to  undertake — 
a  war  in  defence  even  of  their  limited  liberty 
and  wretched  civilization,  and  support  at  the 
same  time  a  peerage  of  princely  nobles,  a 
Church  of  expensive  bishops,  an  army  of 
scions  of  nobility,  a  navy  for  asserting  dig- 
nity and  collecting  Jews'  debts,  a  royal 
household,  and  a  l^:ge  and  increasing  fiELm- 
ily  of  smal I  and  interesting  Guelphs  ?  Think 
you,  with  these  and  the  last  war  debts  hang- 
ing about  their  necks, — with  an  imbe<^ 
Whiggery  to  guide  them,  which,  when  Eu- 
rope was  tumbUng  into  anarchy,  knew  no 
release  from  doom  for  "  constitutional  mon- 
archy" but  the  setting  up  of  a  Duke  of 
Genoa,  an  Italian  beggar  of  rank,  as  King  of 
little  Sicily, — think  you,  with  these.  English- 
men could  protect  the  civilization  of  the 
elder  world,  and  drag  Eur(n)ean  letters,  art, 
science,  and  liberty  from  the  very  maw  of 
despotism  and  Night?  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  of;  they  must  strip  in  self-defence, 
strip  mother-naked,  without  a  single  muffle 
of  royalty  about  them,  and  ^^  die  or  conquer 
for  themselves  alone."  Europe  may  become 
Kozak — but  it  can  only  be  by  leaving  it  a 
desert 

Nor  to  tliis  great  battle  for  civilization  can 
we  of  this  Western  World  be  patient  wit- 
nesses. Every  day  the  Atlantic  is  growing 
less  and  less ;  we  and  Europe  ai-e  becoming 
one.  The  liberty  we  have  winnowed  from 
the  chaff  of  ages,  our  stable  repubhcanism, 
our  commerce,  our  arts,  our  democratic  edu- 
cation, are  acquisitions  too  dearly  purchased 
to  be  abandoned  with  life.  Already  on  more 
than  one  occasion  have  the  sympathies  of 
our  people  justified  the  interference  of  our 
Government  in  behalf  of  Euro[)ean  repub- 
licanism. When  the  war  shall  he  between 
the  Europe  of  freedom  and  the  Europe  of 
the  Vandal  and  the  rehabilitated  Hun, — 
when  the  English  people  themselves  shaU 
gird  up  their  loins  for  the  Holy  War, — 
think  you  we  can  turn  deafly  away,  or  look 
on  quiescent?  Even  if  we  should,  even 
should  all  Europe  be  quenched  in  night,  even 
should  the  foul  disgrace  of  neutrality  then 
attiich  itself  to  our  flag,  the  day  will  not  be 
distant  when  another  Hermit  Peter  will 
evoke  an  enthusiasm  throughout  this  conti- 
nent forgotten  by  men  since  the  fall  of  As- 
calon,  and  bring  the  New  World  to  the  re- 
demption of  that  Europe  which  is  to  us  all  a 
Holy  Land,  and  will  be  but  the  dearer  to  our 
children,  for  that  beneath  the  sway  of  • 
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barbarian  lies  the  sacred  sepulchre  of  their 
ancestral  history. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  recent  mail  has 
brought  us  intelligence,  which  cannot  be 
doubted,  of  the  formal  declaration  by  the  Rus- 
sian Government  of  its  intention  to  invade 
Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  Silesian 
provinces,  and  otherwise  partitioning  between 
itself  and  France  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
Frederic  By  reference  to  the  statistics  we 
have  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Silesian 
provinces  contain  more  than  10,000,000 
Sla\i.  We  have  been  further  informed  that 
new  levies  have  been  ordered  throughout 
the  Russian  dominions ;  and  at  this  present 
moment  the  British  and  French  agents  of 
the  Czar  are  negotiating  new  loans  of  money 
avowedly  for  war  purposes. 

The  pretence  for  this  action  of  the  Czar 
is  the  countenance  and  support  given  by 
Prussia  to  the  brave  men  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Danish 
Dinarchy.    But  the  step  is  by  no  means 


accidental;  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  system 
we  have  been  describing,  and  is  so  strikingly 
confirmatory  of  the  abpve  article  that  we 
take  leave  to  call  attention  to  it. 

We  beg  our  readers  further  to  watch  the 
action  of  England  in  this  matter.  So  far,  it 
is  pusillanimous  in  the  extreme.  But  whether 
she  fight  or  not,  and  we  do  not  think  she 
will,  the  result  will  be  the  annihilation  of 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  monarchies,  and 
the  formation  of  a  Confederated  German 
Republic, — either  that  or  a  desert. 

I3ut  while  England  is  thus  engaged,  would 
it  not  be  quite  as  well  for  the  American 
people  to  look  after  Central  America  ?  When 
thieves  fall  out,  honest  men  may  get  their 
own. 

[At  the  risk  of  having  as  many  postscripts 
as  old  ladies  of  single  propensities  are  wont, 
we  may  add,  that  Prussia  has  succumbed^ 
and  that  England  has  allowed  it  "  The 
dominions  of  the  Great  Frederick  "  form  now 
a  Russian  outpost — it  is  going  hard  with 
"  constitutional  monarchy,"  for  which  let  all 
true  men  be  devoutly  thankful.  The  end  is 
not  yet] 
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In  an  Article  in  the  November  number  of 
this  Review,  we  endeavored  to  give  a  con- 
densed exposition  of  the  tme  nature  and 
tendencies  of  what  the  English  call  "  Free 
Trade,"  and  of  its  eflfects  upon  this  country, 
and  through  this  country  upon  less  fortunate 
nations.  In  attempting  to  place  in  distinct 
terras  before  the  reader  the  motives  which 
have  guided  and  guide  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  mercantile  classes  on  all  trade 
questions,  we  knew  we  were  throwing  our- 
selves in  the  teeth  of  long  established  pre- 
judice. In  almost  every  country  of  the 
world  classes  of  men  exist  of  native  birth, 
who  from  mistaken  judgment,  from  trade 
interest,  or  servile  prejudice,  are  the  par- 
tisans and  worshippers  of  foreign  rule, 
foreign  ideas,  and  foreign  forms.  In  our 
former  article  we  alluded  to  the  power  ex- 
ercised over  the  revolutionary  people  of 
Europe  by  the  "  liberal "  hyjxxirisy  of  Eng- 
land.    At  this  hour,  throughout  Germany, 


Prussian  or  Austrian,  we  find  Teutonic  ideal- 
ism endeavoring,  with  the  best  intentions, 
to  get  itself  into  the  "constitutions"  of 
England.  For  seventy  yeare  we  have  seen 
every  change  in  France  bepraised,  by  one 
class  or  another  of  Frenchmen,  as.  truly 
English.  Robespierre  honored  himself  as  a 
Cromwell ;  Napoleon  long  indulged  in  the 
idea  of  turning  Monk ;  Charles  X.  imagined 
he  was  Charles  II.,  till  by  mistake  he  turned 
out  a  James ;  I^uis  Philippe  held  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  that  he  was  the  Prince  of 
Orange  or  the  House  of  Brunswick,  or  both 
in  one ;  and  now,  even  Alphonse  de  Lamar- 
tine,  "poet,  orator,  and  statesman,"  be- 
writes  himself  as  tnily  English — but  then  he, 
to  be  sure,  is  looking  for  a  loan  in  London. 
In  Ireland  every  one  knows  there  is  an 
"  Enghsh  interest ;"  and  even  in  India,  Chris- 
tianized Hindoos,  covered  with  piety  and 
Manchester  cloth,  are  taught  to  write  prize 
essays  in  praise  of  Britain. 
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But  in  all  these  instances  we  can  account 
for  Anglomania  ;  here,  however,  on  this 
Republican  soil,  a  Republican  may  occasion- 
ally indulge  in  wonder  on  finding  the  Man- 
chester god  transcendently  worshipped.  For, 
independently  of  the  classes  whose  pecuni- 
ary interest  impels  them,  there  are  many  to 
whom  the  patterns  on  English  "goods" 
read  as  revelations — to  whom  the  theories 
of  Malthus,  and  the  statistics  of  McCuUoch, 
are  the  only  gospels  worthy  of  beUef : 
well-intentioned  men,  for  the  most  part,  who 
desire  to  be  right,  and  not  knowing  how, 
indulge  in  the  habit  of  riding  hobby-horses. 
Our  respect  for  the  institution  of  the  hobby- 
horse, let  us  remark,  is  sincere  and  profound. 
Rabelais  instances  the  wondrous  genius  of 
Gargantua,  by  narrating  how  the  child 
"  himself  of  a  huge  big  post  made  a  hunting 
nag,  and  another  for  daily  service  of  the  beam 
of  a  wine-press ;"  and  further,  we  know  that, 
in  more  modern  times,  the  institution  was 
bestrid  with  great  perfection,  ease,  and  good 
results  to  mankind,  by  the  philosophic  Mr. 
Shandy.  Perhaps  you  too,  good  reader, 
ride  a  hobby,  and  if  so,  and  if  the  equine 
rocker  be  your  own,  made  like  Gargantua's, 
by  your  own  handicraft,  and  trained  to  the 
conveniences  of  your  nether  man,  we  wish 
you  all  joy  and  comfort.  Sit  by  your  fire- 
side, knightly  reader,  without  fear  and  with- 
out reproach,  go  see-saw  up  and  down,  and 
then,  down  and  up,  and  call  yourself  a 
"Conservative."  You  are  a  Conservative; 
you  keep  your  place,  get  into  a  mighty 
pother  by  never  moving,  and  if  the  world 
moves,  carrying  you  and  your  hobby  along 
with  it,  it  is  a  foolish  world,  and  a  ridicu- 
lous world,  and  an  un-hobby-ridden  and 
radical  world — out  upon  it  for  a  world! 
But  concerning  hobby-horses,  we  give  you 
two  items  of  advice.  Be  careful  and  never 
attempt  to  ride  another  man's  hobby  ; 
learn  the  paces  of  your  own,  and  keep  to 
your  own,  for  you  remember  how  wofully 
it  fared  with  those  arLstocratic  gentlemen, 
the  Lord  of  Breadinbag,  the  Duke  of  Free- 
meale,  and  the  Earl  of  Wetgullet,  when 
they  came  to  ride  Gari^antua  s.  And  again, 
we  advise  you,  Chevalier  on  post,  take  care 
and  do  not  ride  your  hobby  across  your 
neighbors  shins. 

Of  all  hobbv-hoi"semon,  the  rider  of  Eiiir- 
lish  hobbies  in  our  liepublic  is  the  mast 
pitiable  soul.  We  have  met,  and  can  under- 
stand an  Englishman,  self-exiled   to   this 


country  to  make  money  out  of  her,  get- 
ting astride  of  the  "  greatness "  of  that 
England  which  refused  him  a  shirt-  or  a 
dinner.  But  the  case  is  altered  when  one 
of  these  Englishmen  tires  himself,  and  get- 
ting him  down,  lends  his  nag  to  one  of  a 
great  crowd  of  Americans  who  have  long 
envied  the  respectability  and  comfort  of  the 
owner.  Such  an  American  borrower  of 
other  men's  folUes,  is  one  of  those  singu- 
lar mortals  whom  we  cannot  understand. 
He  gets  astride,  and  breaks  bis  shins,  and 
breaks  your  shins,  and  rolls  to  and  fro,  and 
howls  again,  and  yet  will  not  get  off  You 
cannot  persuade  him  he  rides  another  man's 
hobby,  or  that  it  is  a  hobby  which  he  rides. 
Create  even  a  doubt  in  his  mind  of  the  con- 
trary of  either  fact,  and  you  make  him 
miserable.  Drive  him  to  the  wall  when  he 
hits  your  shins  too  hard,  and  he  roars  again 
that  he  is  astride  of  a  true  thing.  Reason 
with  him  that  the  thing  he  rides  is  a  mere 
pretext,  a  wooden  pretext,  and  that  it  does 
not  become  him  of  all  men,  to  ride  that 
of  all  wooden  pretexts,  and  he  weeps  hke 
an  infant,  saying  his  friend  rode  it  quite 
cavalierly  for  a  long  while,  and  with  great 
distinction,  and  that  he  knows  it  must  be  a 
horse,  a  living  horse,  and  no  Ue,  but  true  as 
truth  in  all  its  points  ;  and  so  he  takes  again 
to  his  see-saw  exercise,  and  breaks  his  shins 
worse  than  ever — poor,  miserable  soul  that 
he  is ! 

Astride  of  this  "gi-eatness  of  England," 
some  of  these  hobby  equestrians  have  fallen 
foul  of  us  latterly — say  our  facts  are  not  facts, 
but  that  their  hobby  is  a  horse ;  «ind  in  proof 
they  tell  us,  1st,  That  England  produces  from 
her  own  soil  ample  food  ifor  her  population. 
2d,  That  even  if  she  does  import  food  from 
other  countries,  she  gives  value  for  it.  3d, 
getting  bold  on  their  hobby.  That  she  is  an 
exporter  of  food.  And  further,  they  have, 
witli  great  wagging  of  the  head,  discounte- 
nanced in  the  most  awful  manner  the  preach- 
ing of  any  doctrines  to  the  contrary. 

Now,  our  doctrines  to  the  contrary  are  no- 
wise new.  The  asserters  of  the  above  propo- 
sitions are  membei*s  of  an  inveterate  hobby- 
horse school — ride  in  company  with  Ilarriet 
Martineau,  Malthus,  and  McCulloi^h — and  yet 
they  forget  that  while  McCulloch  endeavor* 
to  show  by  statistics,  which  we  shall  i)resently 
account  for,  that  England  does  produce  food 
in  abundance,  while  others  of  the  same  school 
attempt  to  show  that  she  is  an  exporter  of 
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food,  yel  these  are  the  very  men  who  have 
held  and  hold  that  there  is  a  ^'  surplus  pop- 
ulation "  in  England.  If  men  starve  there, 
Harriisl;  Martineau,  Malthus,  and  McCulloch, 
et  hoc  genus  omne,  give  as  a  reason  that  the 
starving  are  "surplus."  Our  Anglomaniac 
friends  will  not  see  that  they  are  riding  two 
flatly  contradictory  hobby-horses  ;  that,  if 
there  be  raised  food  enough  in  England, 
the  mouths  in  England  cannot  be  too  many, 
and  d  fortiori,  that  if  England  be  an  exporter 
of  food,  there  can  be  no  surplus  mouths,  but 
that  in  reality  the  mouths  must  be  too  few. 
*»  Here  is  contradiction  on  the  very  start. 
We  leave  our  wood-equestrian  friends  to 
reconcile  it  In  the  doctrines  of  Malthus,  or 
of  his  school,  we  have  not  one  particle  of 
behef.  We  believe  that  the  resources  of  the 
earth  in  food  are  superabundant  for  the  ut- 
most population  which  can  be  crowded  on 
its  surface ;  and  where  this  superabundance 
is  not  forthcoming,  be  assured  it  is  owing  to 
some  breach  of  natural  law,  which  compels 
a  perversion  of  the  national  industry.  The 
surface  of  England  is  capable  of  producing 
more  than  ample  food  for  her  largest  pop- 
ulation ;  but,  we  assert  it  does  not  produce 
it,  and  has  never  since  the  days  of  the  Nor- 
man William  been  permitted  to  produce  it. 
Then  was  formed  that  roll-call  of  robbery, 
which  the  English  people,  lifted  in  mass  off 
the  land,  called  in  their  son-ow  "  Dome- 
day's  Book,"  signifying  that  the  Saxon  peo- 
ple of  England  till  the  day  of  doom  were 
never  to  be  the  owners  of  their  soil,  or  the 
recipients  of  its  produce — that  till  Dooms- 
day their  lot  was  to  be  coerced  to  till  the  land 
of  others  for  the  mouths  of  others,  to  bear 
on  their  shoulders  "  men  of  property,"  who 
were  to  use  them  as  "  men  of  work."  All 
the  changes  of  time  have  never  overthrown 
or  materially  altered  that  relation.  The 
names  of  Norman  and  Saxon  may  have 
merged  into  "  upper  ranks "  and  "  lower 
classes,"  into  "  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy" 
on  one  side,  and  "  masses  "  on  the  other, — 
into  "men  of  property"  and  "persons  of 
position"  on  one  side,  and  "  the  labor  mar- 
ket" and  "  surplus  population  "  on  the  other ; 
but  the  true  fact,  as  Robert  of  Gloucester 
told  it,  is  to  this  hour  the  same  true  fact : — 

....    **The  Folcof  Normandie 
Among  U8  woneth  yet,  and  sdiulleth  ever  mo. . . . 
Of  the  Normanned  beth  thys  hey  men,  that  beth 

of  this  lond. 
And  the  lowe  men  of  Saxons.** 


Or,  to  adapt  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  the 
"Spirit  of  the  Age"  and  tlie  nineteenth 
century,  and  make  him,  as  they  make  Shak- 
speare,  "  interesting  " : — - 

....**  The  Men  of  Propertie 
Among  us  ruleth  yet,  and  robbeth  ever  mo.  ,  .  . 
Of  Uie  Owners  be  these  high  men,  that  be  of  this 

land, 
And  the  lowe  men  be  Surplus  r 

At  this  hour  a  few  thousand  persons  own 
all  England,  and  the  area  of  English  soil  cul- 
tivated, the  seeds  grown,  the  produce  raised 
in  amount  and  kind,  is  regulated,  not  by 
the  wants  of  the  people,  not  by  the  desirea 
or  enterprise  or  capacity  of  the  tillers,  not 
by  freedom  of  trade ;  but  by  the  amount  of 
rent  needed  for  their  personal  profligacy 
by  these  few  thousand  aristocrats.  By  the 
most  recent  statistics  of  English  make,  the 
nimiber  of  English  human  beings  "  engaged 
in  agriculture,"  that  is,  employed  in  pro- 
ducing the  rent  aforesaid,  is  less  than  two 
fifths  of  the  population  of  England — varies 
in  fact  between  two  fifths  and  one  fourth. 
Suppose  these  all  fed,  and  their  owners  all 
feasted,  what  then  becomes  of  the  remaining 
three  fifths  or  three  fourths,  who  never  pro- 
duce a  root? 

These  facts  were  fully  before  the  man  who 
is,  we  may  safely  say,  recognized  as  the  first 
economic  authority  in  the  United  States, 
when  he  wrote  the  extracts  we  shall  present- 
ly subjoin,  the  author  of  the  Past,  Present, 
and  Future.  We  shall  quote  not  from  that 
work,  however,  but  from  a  subsequent  work 
to  which,  we  believe,  we  are  at  liberty  to  refer. 
We  quote  him  not  to  bear  us  out  in  any 
of  our  statements,  but  simply  to  show  thi^ 
the  general  doctrine  with  which  our  critics 
have  so  much  quarrelled  (Breadinbag  and 
the  rest)  has  already  been  recognized  and 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Carey.  In  the  anonymous 
production  to  which  we  allude,  Mr.  Carey 
says : — 

"With  abundant  wealth  to  be  applied  to  the 
work  of  improvement,  and  with  a  power  to  pro- 
duce food  at  le«8  co«t  of  labor  than  any  countiy  m 
the  world,  except  Belgium,  Gh-ecU  Britain  buy 
her  food  ctbroadf"  <tc.  Ac. 

And  again : — 

"  ICevertheless,  she  buys  her  food  abroad  when 
8he  might  produce  it  at  home,  and  that  nhemayd^ 
sOf  she  crowds  hundreds  of  thousands  of  penile 
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into  closely  built,  ill-dramed,  and  ill-ventilated 
towns,  [called  manufacturing  districts,  being  for 
the  manufacture  of  dry  goods,  Christianity,  scarlet 
fever,  cutlery,  and  cholera,]  who<*e  cellars  are  filled 
with  starving  operatives,  who,  if  they  could  be  em 
ployed  on  tlie  land,  would  obtain  larger  and  more 
constant  returns  to  labor  than  any  others  in  the 
world.  So  employed,  they  would  need  neither 
fleets  nor  armies  for  their  protection.  [Mr.  Carey 
means,  probably,  not  their  "  protection,*'  the  peo- 
ple's protection,  but  the  protection  of  the  land- 
lords and  others,  who  at  present  rob  them  of  both 
land,  and  food,  and  labor,]  and  tnxes  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  [that  is,  as  we  understand  Mr.  Carey, 
twdlords,  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  tax-gather- 
ers, generals,  aueens,  and  other  bodies  who  live  on 
taxes,  would  nave  to  dispense  with  themselves 
beforehand,]  whereas  under  the  existing  system, 
by  which  the  soih  of  Germany  and  Russia,  of  Can- 
Aoa,  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  are  cultivated  by 
the  aid  of  tpinning  jinnies  and  power-looma^  <tc 

Mr.  Carey  omitted  to  add  to  the  above 
enumeration  of  the  agricultural  imple- 
ments by  which  British  colonies  are  culti- 
tivated,  some  very  important  ones,  viz. : 
"our  cotton,"  "free  trade,"  "democracy," 
and  so  forth. 

Again  Mr.  Carey  writes : — 

"Her  [England's]  constant  effort  has  been  to 
produce  an  unnatural  state  of  things,  [Mr.  Carey 
mean^^  by  "  an  unnatural  state  of  thing?*,"  (he  state 
of  "  free  trade,']  by  which  she  might  tax  the  world 
for  the  support  of  the  fleets  and  armies  by  which 
it  was  to  be  maintained,  and  the  effect  upon  her- 
self has  been  that  of  producing  an  unnatural  dis- 
tribution of  her  population.  The  consumers  of 
food  -  the  people  employed  in  the  work  of  con- 
verting raw  materials  into  cloths  and  hardware, 
and  those  employed  in  the  work  of  transportation 
and  exchange — have  borne  too  large  a  proportion 
to  the  producers  of  food,  and  hence  has  arisen  that 
dependence  on  the  proceedings  of  distant  nations 
that  is  now  held  t<»  be  the  very  perfection  of  a 
Bound  political  economy." 

That  is  the  economy  of  our  worshipful 
friends,  Breadinbag,  Freemeale,  and  Wet- 
gullet. 

And  in  concluding  this  subject  Mr.  Carey 
writes: — 

"  The  true  cause  of  the  present  and  probable 
future  difficulty  of  England,  may  be  fountl  in  the 
fact  that  her  policy  has  tended  to  ctnnpel  her  sub- 
jects in  Ireland  and  in  all  her  colonies  throughout 
the  uforldy  as  well  as  the  people  of  other  nations, 
[by  "  free  trade,"  you  know,]  to  do  that  which 
thev  would  not  naturally  do,  m  sending  the  f«»o  I 
an(f  the-  wool  to  the  spindle  and  the  loom,  instead 
of  bringing  those  simple  and  inexpensive  machines 
to  the  great  machine  that  produces  food  and  wool. 
The  effect  upon  diem  has  been  that  of  preventing 


the  natural  concentration  of  man  by  aid  of  wliich 
labor  is  rendered  more  productive,  and  of  causing 
the  exiiaustion  of  the  land  they  cultivated,  and 
thereby  increasing  the  difficulty  of  producing  the 
C4immodities  for  the  supply  of  which  England  was 
thus  rtmdering  herself  dependent  upon  them.  She 
has  exhausted  every  country  that  was  dependent 
upon  her,  and  the  stare  of  exhaustion  that  she 
now  herself  exhibits  is  but  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  thus  great  error  of  her  policy." 

Mr.  Carey  adds  a  final  assertion  to  the 
above  remarkable  sentences.  Looking  to 
the  fact  that  England,  having  depended  on 
countries  and  nations  subject  to  her  for  food, 
and  having  exhausted  Uiem,  being  at  tbe 
same  time  utterly  without  power  to  feed 
or  sustain  herself,  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  economic  folly  or  stupid  prodigahty  of 
nations  not  in  her  power,  but  who  at  any 
moment  may  become  wise,  and  leave  her 
without  a  dinner,  he  pronounces  this  very 
plain  sentence  : — 

"  Her  day  of  power  is  past" 

The  present  writer  has  nothing  thereto  to 
add. 

We  have  quoted  Mr.  Carey  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  fact  that  the 
doctrines  to  which  our  noble  hobby-horse 
critics  most  strenuously  object,  are  no  new 
doctrines  ;  and  least  of  all  novel  in  this  Re- 
view. But  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  writer,  who  founds  his  conclu- 
sions on  figures  furnished  by  British  statists, 
as  all  economic  writers  must,  to  comprehend 
the  full  extent  to  which  England,  in  Mr. 
Carey's  words,  "  has  compelled  her  subjects 
in  Ireland  and  in  all  her  colonies  throughout 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  people  of  other  na- 
tions," to  feed  her  ;  and  for  these  reasons  : 

1st.  The  English  Government  and  upper 
classes,  for  reasons  we  shall  presently  ex- 
plain, have  at  all  times  endeavored  to  make 
it  be  believed  that  their  country  was  inde- 
pendent of  all  foreign  nations;  that  the 
people  of  England  did  and  could  live  inde- 
pendently of  all  the  world, — nay,  that  if  a 
"  wall  of  brass  "  (as  Berkeley  said,  but  not  of 
England)  were  raised  around  her,  the  los.s 
would  be  that  of  the  world  and  its  nations, 
not  of  her  or  her  people ;  so  beneficent  a 
dispenser  is  she  of  universal  wealth,  comfort, 
charity,  piety,  and  cotton  goods  to  all  man- 
kind. To  make  this  believed,  tables  of 
produce,  exj)ort,  and  import  have  been  sys- 
tematically falsified  or  altogether  suppressed. 
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And  accordingly,  when  the  "  Repeal  of  the 
Cora  Laws  "  was  proposed,  wliich  laws,  mind 
jou,  did  not  prevent  but  only  taxed  the 
import  of  corn,  the  landlords  proved  from 
governmental  statistics  and  official  tables  that 
there  was,  had  been,  and  would  be  abun- 
dant food  grown  in  England,  as  by  govern- 
mental and  all  previous  statistics  they  were 
quite  enabled  to  do.  The  landlord  "  House  of 
Commons"  held  this  doctrine,  till  fear  of 
popular  commotion  compelled  them  to  give 
it  up,  and  declare  all  })revious  tables  and 
statistics  as  to  food,  made  by  their  "  honor- 
able House,"  untrue  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  fact  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  by 
tiie  English  Legislature  proved  all  previous 
statistics  on  home-grown  food  to  have  been 
fabricated,  and  further  proved  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  (of  the  "  lower  classes  "  of  course) 
starved,  because  their  country,  even  with  all 
which  could  be  plundered  from  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  in  addition,  did  not 
produce  sufficient  food  for  their  necessities. 
Any  reasoning  founded  on  statistics  referring 
to  periods  prior  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  as  any  of  Mr.  McCuUoch's  we  have 
seen  do,  cannot  therefore  be  relied  on, — may 
be  true  by  accident,  but  mast,  in  general, 
necessarily  be  false. 

2d.  Economic  writers  cannot  determine 
what  quantity  of  produce  consumed  in  Eng- 
land is  English  produce,  what  not,  in  exist- 
ing circumstances,  because,  since  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  no  account  of  her  own 
produce  has  been  rendered,  nor  has  any  at- 
tempt been  made,  that  we  know  of,  to  render 
such  an  account  Prior  to  that  repeal,  it 
was  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  nation  to 
know  how  much  food  of  their  own  (or  nom- 
inally their  own)  they  could  depend  on; 
how  much  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay 
taxes  for;  growers,  factors,  consumers,  and 
Mark  Lane  speculators  were  all  interested  in 
this  discovery.  Hence  official  returns  and 
the  hke,  correct  and  incorrect.  But  since 
the  repeal  ot  the  Corn  Laws,  the  produce  of 
England  has  been  a  matter  of  interest  to 
none  but  the  growers ;  and  hence  no  returns 
of  home  produce  have  been  made  or  attc^mpt- 
ed  to  bo  made.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  cut  also  in  another  direction, — "tax- 
collectors,"  "  revenue  department,"  "  govern- 
ment," and  the  like,  had  no  longer  a  taxa- 
tive  interest  in  returning  duly  and  fully  im- 
ports of  food.  We  shall  presently  show  that 
dl  returns  of  imports  made  by  Enghsh  Gov- 


ernments, for  long  years,  have  been  false 
returns,  and  intentionally  falsified.  But  this 
apart,  since  "free  trade"  in  other  people's 
corn  has  been  enacted  as  "  law,"  such  returns 
as  have  been  made  have  been  merely  frag- 
mentary, one-sided,  and  were  got  up  to  serve 
some  special  purpose  in  a  parliamentary  de- 
bate. Even  in  such  of  them  as  we  have  seen, 
the  countries  whence  the  impoils  come  are  not 
particularized.  Mr.  Bool,  being  as  usual  not 
squeamish,  lumps  the  accounts,  takes  all  he 
can  get  everywhere,  bolts  the  whole,  and 
utters,  with  a  divine  look  of  truly  Christian 
benevolence,  by  way  of  gi'ace,  "  Thanks  be 
to  the  Lord  Free  Trade  !"* 


*  However,  though  we  cannot  pretend  to  state 
how  much,  in  figures,  of  the  world's  food  John  eats, 
we  are  pleased  to  be  enabled  to  produce  a  very 
receut  authority,  and  one  which  no  American  can 
question,  as  to  the  general  fact  that  John  does  not 
eat  his  own.  John  has  several  times  sent  out  to  var 
rious  parts  of  tlie  world  sleeky,  humanitarian  gentle- 
men as  commissioners,  to  congratulate  the  nations  of 
the  earth  in  general,  and  those  whom  he  robe  in  par- 
ticular, on  the  important  fact  that  he  has  eaten  a 
g  od  dinner,  that  he  is  getting  along  finely,  and 
growing  Ye^ry  £at,  let  the  world  want  as  it  may ; 
the  great  object  of  Gkxl  in  creating  "*■  the  earth  and 
the  fulness  thereof,"  and  the  "  Wliole  Duty  of 
Man,"  being  to  feed  him.  John.  It  is  to  one  of 
these  emisharies  of  love  we  are  now  about  to  intro- 
duce the  reader.  Mr.  George  Thompt^on,  M.  P.,  an 
itinerant  repo^itory  of  the  Brougham  and  Wilber- 
force  sediment,  devoted  too  to  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  all  thieves  and  scoundrels,  (as  beconoes 
an  enlightened  ''nineteenth-century'*  individual,) 
and  elected  under  the  wing  of  Mr.  Johann  Cobden, 
to  aH>i8t  him  in  enabling  Manchester  manufactur- 
ers to  feed  their  workmen  on  American  and  every 
other  corn  but  Engli-h,  has  very  recently  arrived 
here  to  preach  "abolition "  and  "  free  trade;"  that 
is,  to  elevate  black  labor  and  put  down  white 
handicraft ;  or,  in  words  peculiarly  humanitarian, 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  negro,  and  fum- 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Yankee.  This 
gentleman  attempted  to  deliver  a  speech  in  Bos- 
ton, (and  we  are  very  porry  lie  was  not  permitted 
to  deliver  it :  if  George  Thompson  can  imperil  the 
confederacy  of  the  United  States,  the  weakest 
wind  can  shatter  it,)  which  has  since  been  published. 
It  was  iiitefuled  as  congratulatory  of  the  citizens 
of  Massachusetts,  (where,  by  British  free  trade,  fac- 
tories are  stopped,  and  men  and  women  are  idle ;) 
and  our  readers  will  judge  from  this  gentlemmn*« 
volunteer  confest^ions  whether  in  our  last  essay  we 
halve  misrepresented  aught  with  reference  to  *'  free 
trade  "  and  Eugland. 

He  writes  of  "  free  trade  in  com :" — 
"  The  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  has  cheapened 
the  food  of  the  people.  [That  is,  the  Elnglish,  kU 
people, -a  pr*'tty  subject  truly  to  coogratulate 
Americans  upon — and  in  Boston ;  it  has  not  cheap- 
ened food  though  in  Lowell,  but  nuule  it  so  daar 
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8dly.  The  third  reason  why  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  any  man,  even  a  British 
••statesman,"  even  Mr.  McCulloch,  to  state, 
with  the  shghtest  pretence  to  accuracy,  what 
the  yearly  agricultural  produce  of  England 
proper,  at  any  period  at  all  events  in  this 
century,  may  have  been,  or  now  is,  is  that  a 
mean  subterfuge  has  been  for  long  years  sys- 
tematically adopted,  by  legislative  and  gov- 
ernmental authority,  to  mw-represent  facts, 
to  fabricate  certain  false  returns  in  her  favor, 
and  purposely  to  omit  and  smother  accounts 
or  items  of  a  contrary  character,  to  the  end 
that  it  might  appear  in  grave  official  tables, 
that  England  produced  yearly  much  more 
than  she  ever  did,  or  than  under  her  pres- 
ent oligarchic  system,  and  with  her  natu- 
rally poor  soil,  she  ever  can.  It  was  essen- 
tial to  the  foreign  policy  and  home  stabihty 
of  the  English  aristocracy,  that  foreign  na- 
tions should  be  taught  to  believe  the  English 
nation  was  self-supporting,  to  believe  the 
island  a  citadel  not  only  bulwarked,  but 


that  Dobody  now  ran  ffet  it  there.}  It  hafs"  he 
goes  on,  **  opened  our  [viz.,  the  BrUinh]  port9  to 
the  harvests  of  the  world,  [made,  in  fact,  the  whole 
world  a  great  shoemaker's  cabbage  garden  for  Mr. 
Johann  Bik)!.]  It  has,^  continues  the  excellent 
gentleman, "  extended  wir  comtnerce  with  all  gniin- 
produbing  countries.  [We  should  feel  much  hap- 
pier, to  be  sure,  about  Englinh  commerce  being  ex- 
tended— about  Mr.  Johanu's  pot-boy  having  m<»re 
to  do  than  ever,  carrying  away  other  people's  food 
and  giving  them  cotton'^  and  cutlery — carrying 
away  more  of  our  food,  and  destroying  our  cuttons 
and  cutlery.]  It  has  establishe'l,"  he  continue^, 
•*  a  sound  regulating  principle,  the  benefits  of  which 
are  felt  throughout  all  our  [the  British]  trading  and 
monetary  tran-«action8." 

Now  what  is  this  "  sound  regulating  principle;" 
what  can  it  be  ?  W  e  really  cannot  tell,  unless 
Mr.  George  Thompson,  M.  P.,  Englihman,  meant 
thereby  to  convey  the  undeniable  fact  (not  prin- 
ciple) that  all  the  jjrain-producing  coimtries  of 
the  world,  and  especially  America,  (such  an  honor 
for  Araericii!)  have  bien  working  night  and  day, 
digging,  sowing,  reaping,  gatherin'^^  garnering,  to 
feed  him  and  his,  for  the  small  return  of  cotton 
patterns ! 

And  really  it  seems  this  must  be  it ;  for  Mr. 
Thompson,  who,  we  should  do  him  the  justice  o\' 
saying,  is  a  desperate  wit  and  keen  satirist  in  his 
way,  adds,  to  tlie  "  citizens  of  Massachusetts :" — 

"  Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  by  any  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  there  is  he  faintest 

Erospect  of  a  return  to  the  protective  laws  which 
avc  been  recently  swept  away  by  the  reformers 
<rf  England.  There  is  not  one  man  among  un  re- 
garded by  the  People  as  worthy  the  name  of  an 
able  or  safe  statesman,  who  would  ventiu'e  to  pro- 
pose the  re4mpositioQ  of  the  taxes  upon  food,  or  the 


victaalled  for  a  siege ;  provided  even  with 
parks  and  gardens,  and  rich  tilled  lands 
within  its  "  sea-girt  wall,"  on  the  produce 
of  which  the  garrison  could  live  and  fight 
for  ever.  It  was  essential,  too,  that  the  peo- 
ple within,  whether  they  were  called  to  fight 
with  Europe  or  America,  or  to  work  in  peace 
as  mere  day-laborers  for  their  food,  shoidd 
be  made  to  believe  that  food,  at  all  events, 
should  not  be  wanting  to  them ;  that  "  come 
what  would,  England  could  stand  I"  For- 
eign nations  were  to  be  overawed  with  this 
prestige  of  stability ;  an  oppressed  and 
merely  animal  population  were  to  be  assured 
of  a  contented  digestion.  Hence  it  became 
the  necessity  of  any  government  presuming  to 
wield  this  policy,  to  render  returns  with  an 
"  official "  stamp,  and  the  gravest  aspect  of 
arithmetical  truth,  which  would  exhibit  the 
yearly  produce  of  England  as  equal  to  her 
yearly  consumption.  Accounts  were  to  be  ren- 
dered to  this  effect,  had  indeed  to  be  rendered, 
come  the  items  of  produce  whence  they 


restoration  of  the  old  and  now  for  ever  exploded 
protective  policy.** 

That  is :  Let  it  not  be  supposed  by  you,  ye  peo- 
ple of  New-England,  that  we  are  going  to  let  yon 
set  your  mills  agoing  again ;  nor  by  you,  people  of 
Ohio,  that  we  do  not  like  your  com  and  your  beef; 
nor  by  you,  people  of  America,  that  we,  the  great 
English  people,  at  whose  feeding  you  so  mudi  re- 
joice, are  not  going  to  feed  on  you  tor  evermore ! 
Think  ye,  one  of  t«  "statesmen,"  looking  out  far 
the  regard  of  the  eaters  of  your  food,  would  make 
them  quarrel  witli  your  mutton  I  Don't  vou  see, 
if  some  of  you  set  your  mills  agoing  and  closed 
ours,  and  others  of  you  brought  your  food  to  the 
nearest  of  vour  own  mills  ana  fed  vour  own 
people,  while  they  clothed  you  in  return,  that 
we  would  get  none  of  your  food,  that  none  of 
you  would  have  to  come  to  our  shop  to  buy, 
that  you  would  get  wealthier  and  happier,  and  we 
would  get  poorer,  "  our  ports  not  being  open  to  one 
great  harvest  of  the  world ;"  and  do  you  think  we 
are  such  fools  as,  of  our  own  accord,  to  bring  that 
about,  or  let  you  do  it  if  we  can  hinder  you,  0 
citizens  of  Massachusetts  t 

A  pretty  congratulatory  address  truly  to  the 
"citizens  of  Massachusetts.**  Nevertheless,  even 
to  factory  girls,  and  those  who  would  "  ameliorate 
their  condition,**  /«m  e»t  ah  ho*te  doeeri^  may  not, 
after  all,  be  an  unintelligible  maxim. 

If  Mr.  George  TThompson's  speech  have  a  mean- 
ing, we  have  faithfully  interpreted  it;  however, 
meaning  or  no  meaning,  and  we  will  not  insist  that 
Mr.  Thorap'on  ever  means  anything,  as  an  authority 
fn»m  ihe  "  other  side,"  speaking  geographically  and 
argumentatively,  t>>at  England  does  live  oo  "the 
harvests  of  the  world,"  and  not  on  her  own,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  introduce  him  to  the  valiant  Chev- 
alier Breadinbag,  for  the  benefit  of  self  and  fellowi. 
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miglit.  Accordingly  the  simple  piece  of 
^egerdemain  was  resorted  to,  of  cabling  all 
food  found  within  the  year  on  English  soil, 
"  English  produce,"  and  so  setting  it  down  in 
the  official  returns,  thereby  throwing  the  onus 
of  proving  that  it  was  not  English  produce 
on  any  who  questioned  the  truth  of  the  re- 
turns, the  returns  being  only  "  comeatable" 
by  those  who  made  them. 

Now  in  the  matter  of  food  this  neg- 
ative is  difficult  of  proof.  If  a  man  steal  a 
barrel  of  your  flour,  you  may  know  and 
Bwear  to  the  barrel  if  it  have  your  brand  on 
it^  but  let  the  barrel  be  changed,  and  you 
cannot  swear  to  your  flour :  so  of  wheat, 
oats,  meal,  <fec.  &c.,  of  every  cereal  and  veg- 
etable product  common  to  the  English  and 
any  other  soil.  So,  too,  of  animal  food — 
bacon,  or  pork,  or  mutton,  does  not  bear  the 
impress  of  the  "stars  and  stripes,"  or  of 
"  the  Irish  harp,"  or  "  red-hand,"  upon  its 
buttocks,  when  hung  up  in  a  London  stall. 
Thus  of  everything  edible — let  the  English 
claim  as  "  English  produce  "  anything  found 
on  the  English  soil,  of  which  some  is  grown 
there,  and  no  man  could  prove  it  was  not. 

But  one  check  existed  or  exists,  by  which 
to  exhibit  the  presumption  of  such  a  claim — 
by  which  to  prove  that  all  the  food  on  Eng- 
Iwh  soil  is  not  of  English  production  ;  and 
even  this  check  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  itself.  This  check  is  the 
amount  of  food  carried  into  England  from 
other  countries,  as  entered  at  the  ports,  <kc., 
by  revenue  officers  and  shipmasters.  And 
accordingly,  if  England  proper  entered  in 
her  custom  and  revetiue  Usts  the  amount 
of  food  carried  within  her  confines  each  and 
every  year,  by  subtracting  this  amount 
from  the  sum  total  of  food  found  upon  her 
soil,  in  each  and  every  year,  the  difference 
would  be  the  true  sum  of  English  growth. 

S Total  in  England — Import==English  pro- 
luce.)  Accordingly,  to  keep  up  the  show 
of  truth  in  their  assumptions,  it  became  the 
policy  of  the  English  Government  to  make 
the  return  of  food  imports  small,  and  that 
of  the  "  Total  in  England  "  great.  This  was 
from  time  to  time  eflfected  in  the  foUo^ving 
manner : 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Scotland 
waa  "  united  "  to  England.  By  the  act  of 
**  Union,"  made  by  England,  all  trade  there- 
after between  the  two  nations  was  declared 
inland  or  coasting  trade.  Prior  to  that,  the 
trade  was  as  between  any  two  independent 


nations,  in  which  exports  and  imports  were 
duly  accounted  for,  allowing  for  the  irregu- 
larity of  all  accounts  and  returns  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yeai-s  ago,  and  vast  facilities 
for  smuggling  by  land  and  sea.  But,  since 
then,  exports  from  Scotland  to  England,  and 
imports  by  England  from  Scotland,  and 
vice  versa,  have  not  existed,  and  do  not  exist, 
in  the  returns  of  the  "  honorable  House," — 
although  Scotland  is  a  food-producing  na- 
tion, exporting  large  quantities  of  food  to 
England,  all  of  which,  of  course,  are  set  down 
as  "  English  produce."  Thus  Scotland  for 
a  hundred  years  was  made  the  scape-goat  of 
"  English  food." 

But  as  the  mouths  of  the  English  nation 
multipHed,  and  the  voracity  of  Englishmen 
grew  apace,  Scotland  became  insufficient  as 
a  produce  garden  of  "  English"  food.  In  fact 
her  soil,  always  poor,  became  soon  exhausted, 
and  what  with  a  couple  of  insurrections,  a 
score  of  famines,  and  an  economic  system  of 
English  make,  her  gallant  population  were  un- 
dergoing rapid  extirpation — have  been  now 
extirpated  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  the 
Queen  of  England  of  late  years  visits  her 
"  Highland  Castle,"  English  footmen  have  to 
be  dressed  up  in  old  plaids,  and  stuck  here 
and  there  in  the  landscape,  that  she  may 
cheat  herself  into  the  belief  that  the  Celtic 
race  has  not  altogether  disappeared  from  a 
valley  which,  but  a  few  generations  ago,  num- 
bered fifty  thousand  of  its  tartaned  clansmen.* 
In  short,  as  we  have  said,  it  became  impos- 
sible in  the  days  of  George  the  Tliird  to  keep 
up  the  peculiar  equation  we  have  above  re- 
ferred to  with  any  credit.  Ireland  in  the 
meantime,  having  got  leave  to  draw  breath 
from  the  tyranny  of  penal  laws  and  usurped 
legislation,  rapidly  **  developed  her  re- 
sources," but  almost  entirely  for  her  own 
behoof,  this  time.  Her  people  wore  increas- 
ing in  wealth,  comfort  and  spirit;  agricul- 
ture was  extending,  but  at  the  same  time 
manufactures  were  growing  too,  and  so  the 
English  made  little  profit  out  of  her.  The 
design  was  laid  of  **  making  a  Scotland  of 
her."     She  was  "  united"  to  England — 

Infandum,  Regina,  jubes  revocare  doloremt 
She  was  "united,"  —  let  that  word  cover 


*Let  us  add  (as  young  ladies  do  when  in 
'•writing  romantic  fictions  they  intersperse  a 
truth)  that  this  is  <*  a  fact." 
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all  From  tlmt  hour  her  manufactures  were 
at  au  end.  "  Duties"  were  kud  on,  prevent- 
ing all  export  save  of  raw  produce,  and  that, 
only  permissible  to  be  taken  by  English 
ships,  was  declared  thenceforth  ^^  coasting 
trddeP  Iler  exports  to  England  were  no 
longer  entered  to  her  credit,  or  but  loosely 
and  partially  entered.  George  the  Third  and 
his  ministers  at  the  8am3  time  offered  large 
bounties  for  the  produce  of  certain  food  to 
be  grown  in  Ireland ;  and  this  produce 
of  food,  80  uimaturally  forced,  by  coercing 
and  inducing  the  people  of  Ireland  to  do 
that  which  was  directly  opposed  to  their 
interests,  was  "  coasted  over,"  almost  entirely 
without  entry,  to  England,  and  once  there 
called  English,  eaten  as  English,  and  re- 
turned to  "  our  honorable  House"  as  "  Eng- 
lish produce." 

For  a  cei-tain  time,  indeed,  the  remnants 
of  tlie  old  "Entjlish  interest"  in  Ireland 
endeavored  to  keep  up  an  account,  in  order 
that  themselves,  not  their  country,  might 
i]|[^t  be  over-robbed,  in  order  that  they  too 
might  get  a  share  of  the  plunder,  as  Ireland 
still  retained  a  "treasury"  and  "revenue 
department ;"  and  from  such  accounts  we 
shall  presently  extract  a  httle.  Such  a  state 
of  things  was,  however,  necessarily,  very  dis- 
agreeable to  the  English  oligarchs,  a  very 
impertinent  and  insufferable  interference, 
indeed,  with  their  plunder ;  and  accordingly, 
among  other  steps  to  prevent  its  continuance, 
the  "treasuries  were  consolidated;"  that 
is,  Ireland's  treasury,  body  and  bones,  was 
taken  and  put  into  the  English,  after  which 
the  international  accounts  have  Ik^cu  mere 
moonshine.  The  farce  did  not  last  much  long- 
er; for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  a  single  year's 
account  of  such  produce  has  not  been  rendered 
upon  which  any  man  can  rely.  Almost  every 
atom  grown  in  Ireland  within  that  time  and 
carried  to  England,  has  been  declared  "  Eng- 
lish produce,"  and  no  man  can  say  that  "  it 
is  not  English."  Between  England  and  Ire- 
land, we  repeat,  for  those  years,  not  a 
single  item  of  account  as  to  import  or  ex- 
port has  been  kept,  or  pretended  to  be  kept, 
with  any  regularity ;  purposely  and  afore- 
thoufifht  these  accounts  were  omitted  or 
suppressed,  or  partially  contorted,  that  no  for- 
eigner might  know  to  what  extent  the  English 
nation  was  fed  by  "  the  starving  Irish  " — 
and  that  even  the  Irish  might  not  know 
how  deep  the  vulture's  beak  was  driving  into 
their  vitals.  But,m/(M?7»tran, — why  should 


we  wonder !  It  is  the  eyeiy-day  trick  of  the 
vulgar  swindler,  to  hide  every  item  which 
may  give  an  inkUng  of  the  amount  he  is 
plundering ;  and  who  ever  heard  of  even  a 
"  conscientious  thie^"  leaving  an  account  on 
the  hd,  of  the  moneys  he  has  stolen  from 
the  desk? 

And  now  let  us  take  this  one  little  island 
of  Ireland,  and  endeavor,  almost  without  an 
authority  save  that  furnished  by  English- 
men, to  determine  even  proximately  the 
amount  of  produce  owing  to  her  by  Eng- 
land in  account  for  fifty  years, — the  amount 
which  Enghsh  emissaries  and  agents  are 
now  actually,  year  after  year,  seizing  on  her 
soil  with  economic  claws,  carrying  from  her 
ports  to  their  country  without  account  and 
without  return,  and  calling  it,  once  there, 
"English,"  and  eating  it  as  "English." 
Let  us  remember,  too,  that  this  is  the  self- 
same island  whose  inhabitants  for  now  ^ve 
years  have  been  known  throughout  the 
world  as  the  "starving  Irish" — as  "vile 
Celts,"  in  the  polite  Uterature  of  the  Times^ 
who  would  not  work — ^as  lazy  scoundrels, 
producing  nothing,  owning  nothing,  deserv- 
ing notliing — as  the  very  oflk^uring  and 
excrement  of  humanity — but  yet  who,  hang- 
ing, as  they  do,  a  worthless  log  about  the 
neck  of  the  charitable  English  jieople,  the 
charitable  English  people  have  nevertheless 
supported,  lent  money  to,  fed,  built  work- 
houses to  shelter,  protect,  and  reform,  nay, 
sent  round  the  begging-box  on  their  behalf 
to  the  philanthropic  and  benevolent  govem- 
nieuts  and  peoples  of  the  whole  world. 
These  are  the  poor  wretches  for  whom  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  rest  of 
the  Bishops  (hard-working  men  all)  proai*hed 
"  charity  sermons ;"  these  are  they  for  whose 
behoof  the  Queen  of  England,  by  "pre- 
venient  grace,"  ordered  an  universal  day  of 
prayei-s ;  these  are  they  for  whose  crops, 
every  harvest  of  the  last  five,  she  and  her 
ministers  oftered  up  to  God  a  Parliamentaiy 
thanksgiving,  (and  well  they  might ;)  these 
are  the  "  Irish  subject**,"  recipients  of  the 
public  charity  of  mankind,  on  whose  behalf 
the  English  Queen  returned  thanks  by  letter 
and  speech,  to  her  British  people,  to  the 
Turk  by  the  Dardanelles,  to  the  }>eople  of 
America ;  these  are  the  irreclaimable  men- 
dicants, for  alms  bestowed  on  whom,  the 
meanest  Englishman    that  ever  trod  the 

I  earth  thinks  himself  justified  in  standing 
up  before  God  and  man,  and  expressing  "  a 
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nation's  mtitude''  for  "generous  pity." 
Such  is  tne  coloring  Euglish  authorities  and 
English  men  give  the  matter — now  for  facts. 
Does  Ireland  need  charity?  did  she  ever 
need  or  oak  charity  ?  Is  she  able  to  labor, 
and  has  she  resources  to  feed  and  clothe 
herself  ?  Does  she  grow  suflScient  food — has 
she  every  year  of  her  existence  grown  suflB- 
cient  food  for  her  whole  population  ?  If  so, 
what  has  become  of  it — who  eats  it — who 
has  eaten  it — who  has  plundered  her  of  her 
means  of  living,  and  left  her  starving  ?  Who 
plunders  her  in  her  starving,  and  then  comes 
out  before  the  world  with  a  sleek  face,  shakes 
his  head  over  "  poor  Celts,"  thanks  his  God 
for  their  dinner,  and  tenders  on  their  behalf 
his  thanks  to  "  charitable  humanity"  ?  Cant 
and  hypocrisy  we  have  listened  to  till  the 
world  is  sickened — now  for  facts.* 


♦  Even  this  meliorative  Mr.  George  Thompson, 
speculator  in  Abolition  in  the  proper  market  for 
the  sale  of  that  commodity,  and  in  "  Free  Trade** 
in  the  proper  market  for  the  sale  of /A<i/,even  this 
meliorative  Englishman  presumes  before  the 
American  nation,  by  waj  of  flattering  an  assembly 
of  Bostonians,  to  utter  such  hypocritical  praises 
as  the  following,  knowing  to  the  full  the  pn»fi)und 
and  unmitigated  hypocrisy  of  which  he  was  guilty 
in  so  speaking.  In  the  speech  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  with  reference  to  the  Manchester 
to  xalov  the  '*  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,"  this  gen- 
ileman  takes  it  upon  him  to  say : — 

**  It  (the  Repeal)  meliorated  the  horrors  of  a 
desolating  famine  in  Ireland,  and  when  I  speak 
of  that  visitation,  let  me  ah^o  express  a  nati<»i's 
gratitude  to  this  country  ktv  its  generous  pity,  and 
most  noble  and  seasonable  assistance  rendered  in 
the  hour  of  calamity  and  want  to  the  people  of 
Ireland." 

And  pray,  sir,  "  this  coimtry,"  or  even  a  Boston 
audience  of  it  loving  truth  and  fau*  play  as  we 
know  they  do,  may  fjairly  ask,  who  are  you — who 
are  you,  Mr.  Thompson,  that  you  should  dare  in  the 
United  States,  or  anywhere  else,  to  return  thanks 
for  the  Irish  nation,  or  even  for  an  Irish  dog? 
What  drop  of  Irish  blood  is  in  your  v  ins,  wlvit 
Irish  man  or  woman  do  you  represent,  what 
authority,  in  the  name  of  decency  and  truth,  have 
you,  that  you  should  appear  before  us  and  venture 
to  ''express  a  nations  gratitude  to  this  country 
for  its  generous  pity  ?"  So !  you  are  one  of  those 
street-beggars,  are  you,  who  endeavor  to  create 
pity  for  yourself  among  the  passing  wayfarers  of 
tbfl  world,  by  exporting  &e  sores  of  those  you  have 
made  dependent  on  you  and  whom  you  have  beaten 
almost  lifeless.  You  **  beg  a  ha'penny  "  do  you, 
for,  and  give  your  blessing  on  behalf  of,  the  starv- 
ing idiot  whose  dinner  you  have  just  dragged  from 
his  very  throat  to  glut  your  own  !  Be  honest  in 
your  thieving,  man ;  have  mercy  on  the  decency 
aod  charity  of  a  well-disposed  world ;  give  up  the 
swindling  of  small  potato  virtues—  the  aasumptiuD 


We  have  already  mentioned  that  prior  to 
the  year  1800,  the  year  of  "the  Union,', 
Ireland  subsisted  plentifully  on  her  own  food 
and  that  her  people  clothed  tlumselves* 
There  was  also  an  export  of  manufactured 
goods,  silks,  linens,  lace,  <fec.  Only  so  much 
cereal  or  animal  products  were  exported  to 
England  as  were  sufficient  to  pay  "absen- 
teeism" its  rents,  of  which  we  shall  presently 
speak.  With  the  Union  all  was  changed — 
manufactures  sank,  struggled,  and  finally 
ceased  in  all  but  name.  The  export  of  food 
to  England  increased,  ran  higher  and  higher, 
till  even,  as  given  in  the  tables  presented  by 
McCulloch,  a  thoroughly  English  authority, 
we  find  the  following  statistical  results 
(McCulloch's  Geogr.  Die,  Ed.  New- York, 
1848-4,  Art.  Ireland)  :— 

Of  cereal  products.  Wheat  and  Wheat  flour, 
Ba'-ley,  Bere,  Oats  and  Oatmeal,  Rye,  Pea^,  Beans, 
and  Malt — 

In  the  year  1801  imported  into 

Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  525  qrs.* 

«       1888  **  8,474,802    " 

Increase  in  87  years — nearly  8,500,000  quarters, 
or,  ^vtn  hvndrd  iJiousand  per  cent. 

This  increase  was  gradual  and  steady^ 
taking  a  slight  leap  occasionally,  exactly 
when  a  vacuum  occurred  in  the  English 
stomach.  Thus  McCulloch,  commenting 
upon  his  own  table,  cannot  conceal  his  as- 
tonishment, but  with  "  notes  of  admiration** 
writes,  just  as  if  a  rogue  should  write, "  Think 
how  much  we  have  robbed  !  V*  as  follows : — 

"The  preceding  table  shows  that  they  [the  Irish 
exports  of  ^  English  food"]  had  increased  from  leas 
than  a  million  of  quarters  previously  to  1817,  to 
nearly  three  millions*  and  a  half  in  1888  1 1" 

of  a  very  vulgar  grace,  at  best,  and  one  we  do  not 
need  or  seek  for,  thankfulness  for  alms — and  in 
your  case  thankfulness  under  ialt>e  pretences 
And  the  next  time  you  attempt  to  speak  before 
an  American  audience,  prepare  a  speech  in  your 
true  character  as  an  £ngli>hman,  thanking  us,  with 
more  or  less  sincerity,  for  that  we  were  so  foolish 
as  to  play  into  your  hands  and  stomach,  and  by 
henping  well-intentioned  but  utterly  mii^takeii 
**  alms"  upon  the  **  starving  Iris^h,**  enabled  you  and 
yours  to  eat  more  and  more  of  thtir  Irihh  jtroduet, 
and  some  of  our  alms  too.  Thank  us  fur  yourself, 
man,  in  thy  meliorated  snivel! — but  let  Ireland 
alone ;  if  you  are  wise,  let  her  alone.  We  have 
long  enough  been  duped  by  such  £ngli^b  exhibi> 
ti  ns  of  the  sores  and  welt«  your  own  hands  have 
inflicted  upon  your  "  suffering  sister  !"  On  this 
soil,  and  in  oiu*  presence,  do  not  dare  to  repnjduce 
the  disgusting  swindle. 
*  Quarter  of  wheat — eight  buaheU. 
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Wonder  they  did  not  know  it  before  they 
had  eaten  i1^— -queer  people  these  English, 
they  never  think  of  considering  the  extent 
of  their  thieving,  till  they  have  digested  the 
proceeds.  Now  our  motto  is  nil  admirari ; 
we  are  no  wise  astonished  at  the  great  in- 
crease of  Irish  exports  in  1818,  as  compared 
with  previous  years.  M'Culloch's  figures 
stand  thus : — 


1817,  Irish  exports  to  England,    696,661  qrs. 
1818        "        "  "         1,204,733  qre. 


That  is,  in  one  year  the  increase  was  about 
double.  Now  then,  good  reader,  mark  one 
thing ;  whenever  you  notice  an  extraordinary 
increase  in  Irish  exports  to  England,  you  are 
not  to  attribute  it  by  any  means  to  **  great 
improvement  in  agriculture,"  as  McCulloch 
remarks ;  nor  yet  like  him  are  you  to  have 
recourse  to  **  notes  of  admiration,"  by  way  of 
mystifying  yourself  with  astonishment ;  but 
you  are  simply  to  conclude  that  of  Irish 
produce  in  that  year — as  Ireland  produces  a 
constant  quantity,  (her  agriculture  not  having 
in  the  least  degree  improved) — the  English 
have  eaten  more,  and  the  Irish  less — the 
English  have  needed  more,  and  the  Irish 
have  been  able  to  keep  less ;  or  in  other 
words,  in  those  years  most  notable  for  in- 
crease in  Irish  food  exports  to  England,  there 
was  a  general  scarcity,  and  the  English,  to 
make  good  the  deficit  on  their  part,  ate  up 
all  in  Ireland,  and  left  her  j)eople  nothing. 
In  short,  conclude  when  you  see  the  export 
figure  high,  "  famine  in  Ireland  ;"  and  in  fact 
and  ti'iith,  the  winter,  spring  and  summer, 
1817-18,  during  which  England  doubled 
her  imports  from  Ireland,  are  notable  in  Ire- 
land (we  should  rather  say  were  notable  be- 
fore **  the  desolating  famine,  meliorated"  by 
English  thanks-givers,  occurred)  as  the  period 
of  the  "  black  famine,"  or  the  year  of  the 
typhus.  This  is  a  mere  fact,  which  any  Irish 
laborer  can  tell  the  inquiring  reader ;  and 
which  at  once  removes  all  necessity  for 
McCulloch's  "  notes  of  admiration" — mere 
fact,  presently  to  be  illustrated  a  little  farther. 

But  Uien  you  imagine  this  unusual  ex- 
port ceased  with  the  scarcity  ?  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  Johann  Bool  had  discovered  that  the 
shoemaker's  cabbage  garden  could  produce 
for  him  double  its  usual  quantity  when  it 
was  put  to  it,  and  accordingly,  save  in  the 
ensuing  year,  he  has  never  robbed  below 


that  standard.*  In  1820,  two  years  after, 
the  exports  of  English  food,  grown  in  Ire- 
land, were  (according  to  McCulloch)  1,415,- 
722  quarters ;  five  years  after  they  amounted 
to  2,203,962  quarters,  (another  year  of  Eng- 
hsh  scarcity,  and  of  course  of  Irish  ^Eimine ;) 
seven  years  after  that,  to  within  a  fraction  of 
3,000,000  quarters,  and  six  years  after  that, 
in  1838,  to  8,474,302  quarters ;  since  when 
the  accounts  were  "consolidated,"  and 
nothing  was  known  till  the  **  Great  God," 
or  "The  Great  Positive  Causef;''  or  "The 
Simple  Fact  That  You  Cannot  Take  All 
From  A  Man  And  Leave  Him  Anything,** 
or  whatever  eke  you  please  to  call  the  unerr- 
ing law  of  cause  and  effect,  has  thrown  up 
the  balance  of  the  accounts  for  Ireland,  in 
the  years  1846-7-8-9  and  1860,  in  a  series 
of  "  desolating  famines,"  appeased  by  "  gen- 
erous pity,"  and  thai^giving  English  of 
nomadic  habits.  We  do  not  need  notes  of 
admiration  to  add  to  that ;  it  is  the  plain 
truth;  necessarily  must  have  been,  some 
time,  the  plain  truth. 

And  while  this  vast  increase  of  Irish  ex- 
ports of  cereal  products  was  effected — ^how 
about  Irish  exports  of  live  stock,  and  animal 

*  If  John  had  robbed  less  after  the  diMovery,  be 
would  have  been  manifestly  ffuilty  of  •*  mis-govern- 
ment of  Ireland."  It  would  liave  been  paid,  agri- 
culture, and  '*  civilization  "  and  **  enlightened  com- 
merce" were  rctn>grading  in  Ireland  -  the  **  ad- 
vance of  civilization,"  the  ''development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,"  the  **  melioration  of  her 
condition,"  being  always  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
increawj  of  plunder  taken  out  of  her.  What  a 
blessed  religion  it  is  1  th«?  more  you  rob  a  man  the 
better  you  make  him,  and  the  better  you  get ;  so 
that  the  way  for  you,  reader,  to  get  the  most  rapidly 
to  heaven,  and  bring  yourneighbor  along  with  you, 
18  for  you  to  get  rich  at  his  expense,  and  to  make 
him  poor  for  your  good ;  till,  after  you  have  died  of 
apofilexy  and  fat,  and  he  is  thrown  into  a  dead- 
house,  a  stark  naked  skeleton,  vour  two  souls,  'he 
fat  and  the  lean,  a<cend  hand  in  hand,  treading 
the  air  to  the  gate  of  the  Celestial  Eden.  Beau- 
tiful religion  1  You  bear  with  hi%  sorrows  for 
Christ's  sake,  as  preached  by  the  Church  of  Queen 
and  Bishops  in  England  for  some  five  year*  now, 
and  he  bears  with  your  nefarious  tyranny  for 
Christ's  sake,  as  preached  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
Ireland,  during  the  same  period.  Admirable  reli- 
gions 1  both  Churches  having  been  well  paid  for  the 
same,  as  "the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire" — 
of  course  he  is— Queens  of  England  and  Viceroys 
of  Ireland  being  "  middlemen"  to  the  Almighty, 
taking  the  lea«e  of  nations  out  of  his  hand;*,  and 
using  them  as  their  sub-tenants  under  the  **  Head 
Landloni,"  with  priests  for  bailiff;*.  Splendid  i  lea 
of  Divinity,  and  thoroughly  Eoglish.  Breadinbag 
knowBit  is. 
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food  ?  They  increased  too,  enormously  in- 
creased. McCulloch  says,  (we  quote  from 
him  because  we  have  no  better,)  **  The  in- 
creased exports  of  animal  produce  have  been 
obtained,  not  only  without  any  increase,  but 
with  a  positive  diminution  of  the  land  in 
pasture."  And  why  ?  Because,  according 
to  him,  of  "  stall-feeding."  "  Stall "  fiddle- 
stick 1  No,  but  because  the  farmer,  who 
previously  killed  his  beef  at  Christmas,  no 
longer  could  afford,  under  this  economic  sys- 
tem of  English  make,  to  kill  his  beef  for  the 
use  of  his  family,  but  by  that  inexorable 
system  was  compelled  to  send  hLs  beef  to 
England  to  be  eaten,  that  he  might  get  leave 
to  eat  potatoes  at  home.  Because  the  ^  wid- 
ow woman,"  as  the  Irish  say,  who  previously 
fed  her  pig,  and  killed  her  pig,  and  ate  her 
pig,  was  no  longer  permitted  to  eat  her  pig, 
but  was  compelled  by  this  economic  system 
of  English  make,  to  send  her  pig  to  Johann 
Bool  to  eat  it ;  and  lastly,  because  this  eco- 
nomic system  of  "coasting  trade,"  "  United 
Kingdom,"  "  consohdated  treasury"  and  "  no 
account,"  was  expressly  de^iignod  to  take 
away  the  Irish  farmer's  beef,  and  the  Irish  wid- 
ow's pig,  and  have  them  eaten  by  the  English. 
'*  United  kingdom,"  quotha  ! — reader  mine, 
suppose  you  and  we  were  to  "  unite"  on  the 
same  broad  principles,  viz.,  what  is  yours,  is 
mine,  and  what  is  mine — is  my  own.  Do 
you  not  think  you  would  soon  find  yourself 
**  starving  Irish,"  meliorated  into  a  "  desola- 
ting famine,"  needing  fat  gentleman,  who 
have  eaten  all  your  produce,  animal  and 
cereal,  to  turn  up  their  eyes  before  an  audi- 
ence ignorant  of  the  factB,and  give  his  thanks 
on  your  behalf^  for  their  *'  generous  pity" — 
Ugh! 

As  to  animal  produce  exported  from  Ire- 
land to  England,  we  need  only  take  an  ex- 
tract from  a  table  in  McCulloch,  (ibid.) 
showing  the  relative  amount  of  exports  in 
two  years,  ten  years  apart,  viz.,  1825  and 
1835 ;  wo  have  already  shown  the  increase 
of  cereal  produce  during  the  same  period : — 
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Excepting  in  two  items,  (of  dead  stock, 
set  oli'  by  a  more  than  proportional  increase 


of  live  stock,)  an  enormous  increase ;  the 
cereal  produce  exported  all  the  while  more 
tlian  proportionately  increasing,  while  agri- 
culture was  not  to  any  extent  improving, 
the  tilled  land  not  extending  in  area  worUi 
accounting  for,  no  reclamations  in  progress, 
and  population  rapidly  on  the  increase. 
"  Starving  Irish  !"  How  could  they  be  any- 
thing else  but  stai'ving ;  if  such  an  economic 
system  could  not  have  that  effect,  what  else 
could? 

Hitherto  we  have  for  the  most  part  writ- 
ten of  but  a  single  item  in  this  long  account. 
Vast  quantities,  however,  of  Irish  produce 
have  been  exported  by  English  agency  and 
economy,  wholly  for  English  uses,  not  **  into 
Great  Britain,"  but  elsewhere,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  for  us,  under  our  present  circum- 
stances, to  form  any  specific  estimate.  The 
statistics  in  the  tables  of  Irish  cereal  exports, 
in  McCulloch,  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
are  only  parts  of  "  an  account  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  gi*ain,  <kc.,  of  the  growth  of  Ireland, 
imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland." 
The  statistics  relative  to  animal  produce  are 
from  his  table  showing,  or  pretending  to 
show,  the  articles  "  ex|)orted  from  Irel^md  " 
in  certain  years,  without  defining  their  desti- 
nation. Wow  of  all  English  tables  of  Irish 
exports  to  England,  we  have  previously 
shown  the  necessary  inaccuracy.  As  to  the 
latter  table  of  "  exports  from  Ireland  "  to  all 
parts,  McCulloch  does  not  pretend  to  ac- 
curacy— on  the  contrary,  feeling  himself  in 
the  midst  of  palpable  contradictions,  he  en- 
deavors to  "  ease  off"  in  this  style  : — "  It  ia 
supposed  "  that  many  of  the  articles  evidently 
omitted,  "are  returned  in  the  Aggregate 
Value  of  *  Other  Articles,' " — that  is  to  say, 
"  You  see  we  are  all  wrong,  but  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  suppose  us  all  right'* 
Now  we  have  no  such  goodness.  As  far  aa 
the  returns  and  tables  go,  up  to  1838,  they 
show  a  vast  debt  to  Ireland,  vast  plunder 
by  England,  and  that  is  true  enough,  but 
insufficient.  And  accordingly,  remember- 
ing that  such  tables  of  cereal  exports  of 
Ireland  as  he  gives  us,  are  defined  as  ex-  ' 
ported  07ili/  "  to  Oreat  Britain ;"  and  such 
statistics  as  he  gives  as  of  the  whole  Irish 
export  of  food,  he  requests  us  to  suppose 
right,  knowing  them  to  be  wrong,  we  accept 
in  the  largest  latitude  the  following  ac- 
knowledgment : — 

"  The  exportation  of  the  raw  produce  of  the  soil 
has  always  [not  right,  but  no  mattar^  formed  tlit 
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gincipal  onmmercial  bnstness  carried  on  in  Ireland 
uriiu^  tlie  late  war,  she  tupplied  a  large  thare  of 
jtrovisiont  remiired  for  the  army  and  navy  serving 
obroad;  ana  she  Hill  sends  large  supplies  to  the 
colonial  markets.  Great  Hritain,  however,  is  by  far 
the  best  aal  most  extensive  market  for  all  sorts  of 
Irii>h  produce,  and  her  exporis  to  this  country, 
ef^pecially  of  corn  and  flour,  and  of  butter,  pigs, 
eggs,  <fu;^  have  prodigiously  increat>ed." 

"  Prodigiously  increased  !" — Well  done, 
Dominie !  **  Prodigious." 

From  the  above  extract,  it  appears  more 
food  is  exported  from  Ireland  tor  English 
uses,  than  is  brought  into  Great  Britain. 
It  is  sent  after  "  the  army  and  navy,"  to 
feed  the  army  and  navy — it  is  sent  "  to  the 
colonies  " — ^it  is  sent  everywhere  and  any- 
where out  of  Ireland.  During  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  ports  of  Belfast,  Cork, 
Ac,  were  filled  with  English  transport  ships 
carrying  off  the  food  of  Ireland,  to  feed  the 
armies  of  Britain  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium, 
France,  Egypt,  Syria,  &c.,  of  which  ex- 
ports no  account  has  been  rendered.  India, 
too,  has  been  fought  from  Seringapatam  to 
the  Sutiej,  with  Irish  "sinews  of  war," 
of  which  no  account  either  has  been  ren- 
dered. Wherever  an  English  soldier  went 
to  subjugate,  an  Irish  dinner  followed  on 
his  heels — of  which  no  return  exists,  or  has 
ever  existed,  excepting  "  the  lists  of  killed 
and  wounded  "  for  England's  "  glory." 

We  have  given  McCulloch  full  play  and 
room.  He  is  the  English  authority  of  our 
friend  Breadinbag,  and  we  thought  it  but 
fair  to  show  how  little  ho  advances  to  be 
relied  on,  and  that  anything  he  does  print, 
even  to "  notes  of  admiration,"  and  facetous 
expletives  from  Dominie  Sampson's  vernacu- 
lar, fully  bears  out  our  assertion. 

But  it  will  be  remembered  that  McCul- 
loch offers  no  statistics  of  Irish  exports  of 
food,  subsequent  to  the  year  1838 — for  the 
plain  reason,  that  however  plausibly  correct 
some  of  the  figures  ho  presc*nts  may  be, 
to  print  any  purporting  to  refer  to  subse- 
quent years  would  be  a  ludicrous  farce — no 
such  returns  existing  pretending  to  bo  correct ; 
and  for  all  such  he  has  the  singular  arith- 
metical expression  for  progressive  series, 
"  prodigious."  Even  presuming  the  statistics 
up  to  1838,  which  we  have  quoted,  to  be 
correct,  and  taking  only  for  granted  that 
the  ratio  of  increase  during  the  ten  or 
twenty  previous  years  has  been  continued 
to  the  present  year,  the  amount  of  exports 
of  Irish  produce  to  Great  Britain  (omitting 


to  army,  navy,  colonies,  Ac)  would  average 
six  millions  of  quarters,  or  more.  But  dur- 
ing the  intervening  period,  five  years  of 
famine  occurred  in  Ireland,  and  tlie  reader 
must  therefore  conclude  from  what  we  have 
s£ud,  that  the  exports  from  Ireland  to  England 
must  have  been  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  that  famine  which  was  their 
simple  and  necessary  effect — and  following 
out  this  law  we  shall  presently  prove  it  to 
be  strictly  true.  Lhiring  the  same  period 
the  English  "  repealed  their  Com  Laws,"  that 
is,  having,  after  long  years'  "thorough 
draining,"  exhausted  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Wales,  they  found  they  needed  even  more 
food,  and  accordingly  determined  to  tiy 
their  powers  of  suction  on  the  United  States, 
and  all  other  countries.  It  is  a  base  lie  to 
say  that  these  "  Com  Laws  were  repealed  " 
to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish — ^it  is 
a  mistake  to  imagine  that  their  repeal  had 
any  such  effect ;  on  the  contrary,  its  effi?ct 
was  directly  the  opposite — we  assert  it  open- 
ly and  plainly,  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
aggravated  ten-fold  the  Irish  famine.  And 
in  this  wise :  In  every  previous  year  of 
famine,  a  certain  quantity  of  Irish  produce 
was  firmly  held  on  Irish  soil.  Holders  of 
land,  whether  their  farms  were  great  or 
small,  under  such  *STsitations,"  or  periodic 
crises  of  the  English  econoiiiic  sj-stem,  made 
it  a  rule  to  "  pay  no  rent,"  they  could  not 
afford  to  pay  during  that  year,  that  is,  not  to 
give  up  their  necessary  food  and  the  necessary 
food  of  their  families  to  the  landlord  and  the 
tax-gatherer.  Small  farmers  in  any  jjrevious 
famine  might  have  suffered  want,  but  never 
starved — nay,  were  never  systematically  co- 
erced to  starve.  But  in  1846-7-8,  the  Whig 
government  of  England  placed  their  troojw  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Irish  landlords,  and  order- 
ed them  to  "drive  the  countr}\"  They  obeyed, 
under  the  pretence  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment were  imjwrting  "  cheaper  food,"  and 
larger  quantities  of  food  than  th(TO  was 
grown  in  Ire  Land,  \iz.,  of  "  Indian  corn," — 
that  with  the  refuse  of  American  farm- 
yards, with  the  off-scourings  of  the  streets 
of  Smyrna,  and  the  sweepings  of  Asiatic 
granaries,  **  the  Government  would  feed  and 
work  the  Irish."  Accordingly,  the  laud- 
lords  did  "  drive  the  country,"  Hfted  every 
sheaf  of  com,  every  bushel  of  grain,  sur- 
rounded even  the  growing  crops  with  regi- 
ments of  soldiery  and  police,  cut  them  down, 
heaped  them  on  carts,  and,  scattering;  them 
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liere  and  there  with  prodigal  derision  along 
the  roads,  carried  them,  guarded  by  English 
troops,  to  the  ports  where  the  English  steam- 
ers lay.      There  the  English    factor    took 
the  crop,  handed  the  landlord  the  amount 
of  his  claim — the  conditioned  bribe  for  the 
plunder  of  his  country  and  the  starvation 
of  his  countrymen — placed  the  purchase  on 
board  the  English  steamers,  and  next  day, 
or  the  day  after,  the  proceeds  of  the  foray 
were  landed  on  the  wharves  of  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  or  London.     So  too  of  oxen,  swine, 
sheep,  of  everything  edible ; — it  was  not  an 
infrequent  sight  to  see   regiments  placed 
in  echelon  about  a  field  of  doomed  wheat — 
a  brigade  on  march  with  skirmishers  posted 
and  the  like,  encircling  a  devoted  herd  of 
cattle — a  file  of  infantry,  or  a  squadron  of 
dragoons,  marshalling  a  calf  or  a  porker 
from  an  empty  cabin  to  the  British  ships. 
In  this  way  the  whole  produce  of  Ireland, 
during  the  first  and  most  fearful  famine, 
was  lifted  bodily  off  Irish  soil  and  placed  on 
that  of  England.     It  was  done  at  the  insti- 
gation and  by  the  desire  of  that  Cabinet  over 
which  Lord  John  Russell  still  presides  ;  and 
with  the  approval  and  for  the  gain  of  that 
party  of  which  Mr.  George  Thompson  is 
the  representative  here.     The  Iiish  land- 
lords were  merely  the    unprincipled   and 
base  leaders  of  the  foray.     They  received 
their  money — but  the   English,    and    the 
English  alone,  ate  the  plunder.     How  much 
it  may  exactly  have  been,  no  human  being 
can  tell,  because  every  account  of  it  was 
purposely    omitted     or    destroyed.      The 
English  finding  at  their  hand,  with   little 
expense  of  carriage,  and  with  no  delay  of 
voyaging  and  no  "  uncertainty  of  the  deep," 
an  island,  in  spite  of  the  general  scarcity, 
abundantly  able  to  feed  itself,  deliberately, 
and   with   knowledge    aforethought,   plun- 
dered it  thorough,  as  a  reiven  cateran  would 
a  border  sheepfold.     And  so  great  and  so 
certain  were  the  incomings  of  the  foray, 
that  on  turning  to  the  London  Times  of  the 
period  we  have  specified,  and  of  subsequent 
periods,  the  incredulous  reader  (and  indeed, 
reader,  you  may  well  be  incredulous)  will 
find   it  again  and   again   stated,   that   for 
weeks  on  weeks, "  twenty  steamers  per  diem 
have  arrived  in  our  ports "  from  "  starving 
Ireland,"  "  laden  with  produce," — with  the 
base  addendum,  that  though  this  statement 
may  be  converted  to  their  diabolical  pur- 
poses, by  seditious  or  evil-disposed  persons, 


(meaning  certain  decent  Irishmen,)  yet  they, 
the  Times,  "  think  it  their  duty  to  mention 
it  as  a  remarkable  fact,"  or  sometimes  they 
would  say  as  a  "singular  coincidence." 

But  then,  why  did  not  the  English  govern- 
ment and  people  import  direct  from  Asia 
Minor,  or  the  United  States,  food  for  them- 
selves ?  Simply,  because  food  of  Irish  growth 
was  and  is  better  than  any  which  con  be 
impoited ;   because  the  food  in  Ireland  is 
nearest  to  England,  and  the  carriage  of  it  to 
England  of  the  least  expense ;  because  the 
import  of  Irish  food  requires  no  delay  or 
unceitainty ;  and  lastly,  because,  in  addition 
to  all  these  gains,  it  is  the  cheapest  that 
could  be  brought  into  England — the  best 
Irish  wheat  imported  into  England,  under 
the  present  economic  system,  b^'ing  cheaper 
in  money  cost  to  that  country,  than  the 
worst  Indian  corn  could  be.     The  operation 
of  seizing  the  crops  to  pay  rent,  caiting  them 
to  the  ships,  selling  them  to  a  factor,  and 
paying  the  purchase-money  to  the  Irishman's 
landlord,  in  way  of  rent,  was  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  a  farce — a  sleightof  hand  by  which 
England  received  both  the  crop  and  the 
purchase-money.     For,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  seizor  of  the  crop  was  not  an  Irish 
landlord,  or  acting  for  an  Irish  landlord — 
bui  simply  the  agent,  or  collector,  or  attorney 
of  men  living  in  England,  and  "owning'* 
land  in  Ireland,  either  nominally  and  vir- 
tually  by  conquest,  or  virtually  by  mort- 
gages covering  the  rents  of  Irish  estates. 
Thus,  when  the  English  factor  purchased  a 
crop,  carted  to  bini  by  such  an  agent,  at- 
torney or  other,  aided  by  police  and  soldiery, 
and  paid  money  for  it  to  the  agent  or  other 
receiver,  that   money    did   not   remain   in 
Ireland,  was  not  given  to  Ireland  in  lieu  of 
so  much  food,  but  was  immediately  remitted 
by  the  party  receiving  it  to  his  employer 
in  England.     Again  and  again  has  it  hap- 
l>ened  that  the  very  steamer  which  brought 
the  crop  to  the  shores  of  England  brought 
too  the  "  money  "  which  was  nominally  paid 
for  that  crop.   By  law  this  was  legal  between 
individuals — but  beA^reen  the  two  nations  it 
amounts  simi)ly  to  this :  that  the  produce  of 
Ireland  was  removed  to  England,  and  the 
price  of  it  kept  there  too — England  obtained 
both  crop  and  money ;  Ireland  lost  her  food 
and  received  no  substitute. 

It  was  under  the  pretence  of  the  meUo- 
rative  mission  of  "  Corn  Law  Repeal,"  that 
this  transaction  was  perpetrated.    ^  Gi^e  up 
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your  food,  poor  people,  quietly,"  quoth  the 
landlords ;  "  you  wiU  not  starve,  do  not  be 
afraid  of  it — Government  will  feed  you,  will 
bring  Indian  corn  and  Indian  corn  meal, 
excellent  food  for  you  ;  plenty  of  such  stuft' 
will  be  here  for  you  before  your  rotting 
potatoes  are  all  rotted,  or  eaten."  And 
what  was  the  result?  Ireland  having  been 
stripped  completely  bare  of  food,  was  left  to 
wait  on  "  Transatlantic  resources "  —  on 
winter  navigation,  on  the  tricks  of  com- 
merce, and  the  speculation  of  forestallers ; 
her  people  starved  by  the  million — lay  so 
thick  in  death  along  the  waysides,  that  the 
foot  passengers  fell  over  them ;  while,  all  the 
time,  the  stores  of  Liverpool  and  other 
English  ports  were  filled  to  bursting  with 
their  food.  Months  on  months  after,  there 
was  emptied  into  the  seas  and  rivers  of 
England,  wheat  and  oats  and  cereal  food 
by  the  hundred  tons,  of  Irish  growth,  which 
had  spoiled  and  rotted  from  being  too  closely 
packed  in  storage,  while,  for  want  of  that 
very  food,  the  Irish  growers  of  it  lay  stiff 
dead. 

But  then,  "  Indian  corn  "  did  come, "  Gov- 
ernment" did  "lend  money;" — and  what 
was  done  with  it  ?  The  foreijrn  corn  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  landlords,  or  of 
"  boards  "  all  nominated  by  landlords,  and 
three  fourths  of  the  members  of  which,  by 
"  law,"  were  landlords,  fur  distribution  to 
the  "  poor."  The  people  were  lifted  of^'  their 
land,  just  as  their  crops  had  been,  and  sot 
to  cut  up  roads,  to  work  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  at  the  ''reproductive 
employment"  of  digging  down  holes  in  hard 
gravel,  and  filling  them  up  again.  Nor  was 
this  all :  as  supervisors  of  this  waste  of  a 
nation's  industry,  whole  tribes  of  English 
spendthrifts  and  half-pay  officers  were 
brought  over,  to  whom  were  awarded,  from 
"  the  loans  to  the  Irish,"  enormous  salaries. 
A  law  was  enacted  still  further  to  increase 
the  number  of  the  star\ing,  by  which  more 
than  a  million  of  persons  were  deprived  of 
house  and  land,  and  thrown  uj)on  the  road^. 
No  poi-son  ever  could  be  admitted  as  a  recip- 
ient ij^  the  *'  English  charity"  save  as  the  land- 
lords j)leased ;  and  this  atrocious  law  armed 
them  still  further,  by  distinctly  enacting 
that  no  employment,  assistance,  or  food 
should  be  given  to  any  individual  (or  his 
family)  in  need  thereof,  who  owned  a  farm 
below  a  certain  standard,  unless  he  fii"st 
abandoned  it.    To  quaUfy  a  man  to  be  a 


beggar,  it;  was  enacted  that  he  should  be- 
come a  vagrant.  Thus  was  a  universal  act 
of  ejectment  brought  against  a  whole  class, 
previous  to  that  year  fixed,  at  all  events, 
and  as  industrious  as  the  laws  would  permit 
them.  In  the  very  agony  of  want,  with 
fainting  wives  and  starving  children  about 
them,  tens  on  tens  of  thousands  accepted 
the  doom ;  tore  down  their  houses,  and 
abandoned  their  farms  for  the  promise  T>f  a 
week's  food.  Even  when  the  sympathies  of 
America,  and  the  good  offices  of  the  worthy 
Turk  were  excited  by  this  abominable  spec- 
tacle, Irish  landlords,  the  chosen  of  the 
English  Government,  and  the  bailiff  and 
drivers  for  the  English  people,  used  the  alms 
wrung  from  the  hearts  of  distant  nations  by 
the  sufferings  themselves  inflicted,  to  increase 
these  sufferings  and  their  own  embezzlement. 
Let  it  be  known  throughout  this  countr}',  that 
it  may  never  again  be  jxxjsible  to  practise  so 
heartless  a  swindle  upon  the  humanity  of 
men;  that  never  again  may  an  Englishman  be 
beheved  or  trusted  when  he  asks  or  returns 
thanks  for  "  alms  for  the  starving  Irish  " — 
let  it  be  known,  we  say,  the  very  food  sent 
from  these  shores,  and  from  those  of  the 
Dardanelles,  was  distributed  among  "  boards 
of  guardians,"  and  individual  landlords,  in 
trust  for  the  people;  and  that  they  were 
trustworthy,  we  need  only  remark,  that  it 
was  a  common  habit  of  the  trustee^s  to  work 
their  tenantry  by  the  day  and  wxnk,  with 
the  understandinif  that  thev  were  "  w<.>rkin'r- 
m  thou-  rent,"  l>aying  them  at  the  same 
time  with  "  the  assistance  rendered  by  this 
country,  in  its  generous  pity."  Never  did 
an  Irishman,  with  a  spark  of  honor  in  his 
soul,  ask  for  alms  for  his  country ;  on  the 
contrary,  individual  Irish  families  have  built 
up  the  dooi*s  and  >\indows  of  their  houses, 
converted  them  into  overground  vaults  and 
died  therein  of  want  and  cold,  rather  than 
bend  their  souls  to  beggary.  Never  was  a 
single  voice,  known  and  trusted  by  Irishmen, 
utt(M-e(l  from  Ireland  during  her  long  years 
of  suffering,  requesting,  asking,  or  bogging 
loans  or  alms  from  any  peo{»le  under  the 
sun,  from  the  ]>ritish  or  the  American,  or 
the  Turkish  people — never !  But  the  English 
did — they  asked,  they  begged ;  filling  tlieir 
own  stomachs  with  the  food  of  the  Irish, 
they  publicly  whined  over  the  starving 
owners  thereof,  (all  the  while  kicking  them 
and  beating  them  underhand,)  till  distant 
nations  were  deceived  by  their  stupendous 
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hypocrisy.  The  English  beggedrr^e  Eng- 
lish received — the  ^glish  used  ttiB  ahns  for 
their  own  p^fit  and  gain — made  rent  out  of 
them — and  let  the  English  be  thankful. 
Never  have  we  heard  an  Irishman  of  intel- 
lect and  honor  speak,  whose  sentiments  were 
not  these.  The  policy  of  England  reduced 
them  n^t  only  to  want,  but  when  they  were 
bearing  that  want  right  manfully,  the  English 
pfeM  and  government  had  the  baseness  to 
represent  them  before  the  world,  as  beggars- 
nay,  upon  one  occasion,  actually  hired,  paid, 
and  sent  over  men  to  Ireland,  not  one  of 
them  of  Irish  birth  or  blood,  to  get  up  a 
petition  for  charity  to  England  I  And  this 
petition  was  actually  presented  to  the  Eng- 
lish Queen,  whose  ministers  had  paid  for  its 
fabrication,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  protest  of 
the  whole  Irish  press  and  people  1 

We  have  erred  a  Httle  from  our  fair 
path  to  exhibit  in  its  true  colors  a  short 
nistory  of  a  plot,  for  baseness  and  hypoc- 
risy unexampled  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. May  it  not  be  without  exciting 
those  who  read  it  to  careful  thought  on  that 
country,  in  whose  teeth  every  man  with  fat 
on  him  seems  privileged  to  throw  an  insult ; 
may  it  not  be  either,  without  exciting  the 
reader  to  consider,  whether  the  policy,  whose 
final  results  we  have  here  described,  is  not 
now  actually  practised  against  this  country, 
with  results  less  only  in  degree  ?  If  either 
hope  be  fulfilled  we  shall  not  have  digressed 
altogether  in  vain,  nor  we  hope  beyond  all 
right  of  pardon. 

To  resume.  During  these  years  of  Irish 
famine,  following  the  analytical  law  we  have 
heretofore  mentioned,  an  excessive  amount 
of  Irish  produce  must  have  been  carried  to 
England.  True,  there  was  a  general  scar- 
city throughout  Europe,  but  then  this  scarcity, 
as  we  shall  presently  show  from  tables  fur- 
nished by  the  English  governing  persons 
themselves,  did  not  exist  at  all  in  Ireland. 
The  potato  crop  became  diseased,  and  we 
may  say  was  utterly  lost  But,  independently 
of  the  potato  crop,  we  shall  see  that  food 
was  grown  in  Ireland,  both  in  that  and 
every  other  year,  more  than  amply  sufficient 
for  her  population.  Meantime  let  us  en- 
deavor to  arrive  at  some  distinct  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  food  per  annum,  carried  out 
of  Ireland  to  England  for  several  years  back, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  that  is,  when 
there  was  no  famine — or  more  properly 
speaking,  when  there  was  no  scarcity  in 
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EnffLmd  impelUng  excessive  exports  from 
Ireland,  thereby  causing  famine. 

From  McCuiloch's  tables  we  have  quoted 
the  exports  from  Ireland  to  England  in  1838, 
at  3,474,302  quarters ;  taking  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  Enjjland  that  year  at  648. 
7d.  sterling,  ($15.50,)  (as  we  find  it  in  the 
statistics  nearest  to  our  hand.  Wade's  Hist 
of  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes,  p.  172,) 
the  value  thereof  in  British  currency 
would  be  £10,770,336  (odd)  sterling,  or 
$53,851,681  50.  We  have  already  esti- 
mated that,  supposing  merely  the  same 
ratio  of  increase  which  existed  prior  to  1838 
to  be  continued  up  to  this  year,  and  no 
scarcity  in  England  further  impelling  that 
increase,  the  export  of  Irish  cereal  produce 
to  England  would,  in  1850,  at  the  same 
rate,  amount  in  value  to  £21,540,672,  or 
$107,708,363,  as  the  actual  normal  drain 
from  Ireland  to  England  of  cereal  food 
alone.  We  shall  verify  these  estimates 
by  calculations  made  on  entirely  different 
data. 

There  has  fallen  into  our  hands  a  calcu- 
lation made  and  published  in  the  year  1847, 
by  an  Irish  gentleman  whose  authority  and 
truthfulness  have  never  been  questioned,  we 
believe,  even  by  his  enemies.  It  is  a  calcu- 
lation, made  from  English  authorities,  of 
the  amount  of  cereal  and  animal  produce 
then  yearly  exported  from  his  country  to 
England,  and  of  the  return  made  for  it 
"  Thom's  Almanac,"  to  which  he  refers,  is, 
we  believe,  a  large  work  published  by  the 
printer  to  the  English  Government  in  Dub- 
lin, and  contains  annually  all  the  statistics 
relative  to  the  country  which  can  possibly 
be  got  together  from  the  reports  and  returns 
of  the  various  boards,  commissions,  and 
courts.  The  calculation  we  have  referred 
to  has  never  been  questioned,  and  we  there- 
fore give  it,  although  it  is  below  that  we 
have  deduced  from  the  data  of  McCuUoch ; 
ours  includes  only  cereal  food, — his  both 
cereal  and  animal,  and  it  was  made  three 
years  previous  to  that  we  have  given  for 
1850.  It  is  founded  on  these  truths:  1st,  Thai 
Ireland  has  to  pay  to  England  a  certain 
amount  of  value  yearly ;  and  2d,  That  inas- 
much as  Ireland  exports  nothing  to  England 
but  food  and  a  certain  quantity  of  linen,  the 
amount  she  yearly  pays  to  England,  minuM 
the  value  of  Uie  exported  linen,  must  be,  and 
has  been,  paid  in  produce.  None  can  ques- 
tion the  soundness  of  the  principle;  and 
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though  the  list  of  itemB  is  anything  bat  per- 
fect, we  give  it  as  we  find  it : — 

1.  Rent  to  abMoUet  (that  is,  oora  and  eattte) 
sent  awaj,  for  which  IreUuid  recciTM  rent 

receipts  in  return, £  4,600,000 

2.  Int«re«t  on  mortgagest  (oom  and  cattle 
sent  away,  for  whi(£  we  get  iiUerest  re- 
eeipUO..'   8,600,000 

3.  ^urplna  reTenue,  (avarage  excess  of  taxa- 
tion on  Ireland  over  expenditure  in  Ireland ; 
it  is  oi  course  sent  awav  in  the  shape  of  oom 

and  cattle.— See  Thames  AltnoMc^  p.  190,)  ••        400,000 

4.  BngUsb  manufactures,  tea,  and  colonial 
produce,  imported  into  Ireland,  (paid  for,  of 
course,  in  com  and  cattle.)    This  we  regard 

as  altogether  an  underestimate, 10,000,000 

6.  Coals, ^ 1,600,000 

8.  Wine,  brandy,  flax,  flax-seed,  and  French 

and  German  manufkotares,  (see,  for  the  item 
of  flax  and  flax-seed  alone,  TTi^wC*  AIwmmmc^ 
p.  190.) 8.600,000 

7.  Parliamentary  expenses  on  appeals,  priTSte 
biUSj&c 600,000 

£23,000,000 
Deduct  what  we  paj  for  in  linen  manufac- 
tures,      8,000,000 

Sent  awaj  in  oora,  cattle,  poultry,  &c., £20,900,000 

So  that  this  estimate  for  1847  varies 
from  that  we  have  previously  made  for  1 850, 
from  the  data  by  McCulloch,  but  by  a  few 
hundreds, — a  striking  proof  of  its  accuracy 
in  general  years.  It  includes  animal  pro- 
ducts, however,  and  so  far  differs  from  ours. 

The  author  adds,  after  some  remarks  on 
the  diflSculty  of  arriving  at  a  true  estimate : 
"It  is  the  more  essential  that  Irishmen 
should  try  to  gain  accurate  information  on 
these  points,  because  the  Englu^h  (who  eat 
our  bread)  take  pains  to  conceal  from  us  how 
much  of  it  they  oat,  and  for  that  purpose 
have  allowed  no  accounts  of  tliis  traffic  to  be 
kept  for  the  last  twelve  j/ears.'^  (The  Italics 
are  in  the  original.) 

This  estimate  was  made  by  a  man  who 
has  since  paid  the  penalty  of  "  trj'ing  to  gain 
accurate  information  on  these  points."  The 
author  is  Mr.  John  Mitchel.  To  the  esti- 
mate itself  we  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  reader. 

1st.  It  was  made  entirely  from  English 
authorities,  and  deduced  from  tables  refer- 
ring to  periods  prior  to  the  famine;  and 
therefore,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  allow  for 
the  greater  drain  on  Ireland  in  consequence 
of  the  scarcity  in  England,  is  deficient  for  the 
jear  in  which  it  was  made,  1847,  and  for 
flwbsequent  years,  (for  we  have  already  seen 
that  once  Irish  exports  are  screwed  up  to  a 
certain  figure,  no  matter  how  great,  they 
are  never  permitted  to  go  below  it.) 

2d.  The  items  for  *'  parliamentary  ex- 
penses "  and  "  interest  of  mortgnges  *^  are 


tinder-estioiates,  as  investigations  have  since 
proved  that  the  interests  payable  on  mort* 
gages  alone  amount  to  vastly  more  than 
the  amount  stated.  In  one  province  it  hr 
exceeds  the  entire  rental 

3d.  Many  items  of  "  absenteeism  ^  have 
since  been  added,  not  existing  in  the  year 
1847;  as,  for  instance,  the  '^instalments'' 
and  "  interest  **  yearly  payable  from  evenr 
county  and  "poor-law  division"  in  Ireland, 
for  "  loans  "  made  daring  the  &mine  years. 

4th.  The  item  paid  in  com  and  cattle  for 
"German  and  French  manufactures,  &c^^ 
goes  direct  to  England, — England  trades 
her  manufactures  in  France  and  Germany ; 
is  the  carrier  to  England,  and  again  the 
carrier  to  Ireland.  Thus  she  buys  with 
cloth,  and  pen-knives,  and  Britannia  metal 
spectacles  in  shagreen  cases,  "  fimcy  articles" 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  sells  them 
again  to  the  Irish  for  food.  It  is  merely 
lengthening  the  wizard  tube, — putting  in 
com  and  cattle  in  Ireland,  and  taking  out 
cotton  pocket-handkerchiefe  in  Germany, — 
England  thereby  making  three  profits,  those 
of  manufacturer,  carrier,  (to  and  fro,)  and  bro- 
ker of  foreign  manufactures.  As  to  the  fifth 
item,  we  may  also  remark,  that  there  are  coal 
fields  in  Ireland  in  abundance  wholly  un- 
touched, because  they  are  "  royalties,"  and 
so  can  only  be  owned  or  worked  by  land- 
lords.* 

6th.  But  even  taking  the  above  estimate 
by  Mr.  Mitchel  as  correct,  it  is  diinsible  in 
the  main  into  two  categories :  1st,  the  ex- 
ports for  which  Ireland  gets  something; 
and,  2d,  the  exports  for  which  she  gets 
notliing.     We  shall  now  class  them  so : — 

CLASS   A. — VALUE  OF  XXFORTS  FOR  WHICH  SOME   RE* 

TURN   18   GIVEN. 

Itrmi.  Priceof  English  manufactures,  tea,  and 

colonial  produce, £10,OOn,rO0 

Itemb.  PricoofcoaU 1,GOO,OUO 

Item  tt.  Price  of  wine,  brandy,  flax  and  flax- 
seed, and  French  and  Qerman  manufac- 
tures,        3,500,000 

Total,  Class  I X16,000,000 

Dividing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  import* 
in  this  class  into  imports  which  are  caj)able 

♦  If  a  tenant  discover  a  coal  or  other  mine  upon 
his  farm,  or  even  an  old  stick  in  the  earth,  he  can- 
not touch  the  mineral  or  use  the  stick ;  his  duty  is 
to  inform  his  landlord,  who,  if  he  pleases,  can 
tlien  turn  the  tenant  and  discoverer  out,  brii^ 
workmen  into  the  farm,  azid  work  the  mine  for  his 
own  gain. 
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of  reproducing  wealth,  and  those  which  are 
perishable  and  utterly  unproductive,  we  find 
that  the  soHtary  item  capable  of  reproduc- 
tion is  fiax  and  flax-seed,  if  we  except  in- 
deed so  much  of  the  coals  as  may  be  used 
in  smelting,  (a  very  limited  operation  there, 
and  one  for  which  the  mines  of  Ireland  offer 
coal  equally  good,  and  her  bogs,  with  the 
merest  digging  and  pressing,  a  fuel  acknowl- 
edged by  the  most  eminent  chemists  in  Eu- 
rope to  be  infinitely  superior,)^-excepting, 
we  say,  these,  fiax  and  fi€LX-9ud  are  the  only 
commodities  of  value  to  the  national  indus- 
try imported  for  the  whole  £16,000,000, 
(175,000,000 ;)  and  even  of  these  En^and 
is  not  the  producer,  but  merely  the  carrier 
from  Holland,  Biga,  Kronstadt,  and  the 
ports  on  the  Baltic  So  that  even  for  the 
sohtary  branch  of  industry  left  the  Irish, 
they  have  to  pay  England  a  l»ibe  by  way 
of  employing  her  shipping. 

At  best  therefore  this  sjrstem  of  trade  is 
one  of  thorough  exhaustion.  England  takes 
Carolinian  cotton  and  Irish  wheat,  fuses 
thera  in  the  alembic  of  an  Englishman's 
stomach,  and  produces  thereout  **  dry  goods,'' 
which  she  again  sells  to  the  Carolinian  for 
more  of  his  raw  produce,  and  to  the  Iiish- 
man  for  more  of  his ;  and  thus  she  lives  and 
grows  rich,  simply  by  eating^ — by  using,  as 
Mr.  Carey  tersely  remarks,  the  "  machine  of 
the  human  stomach,^  (a  machine  common 
to  all  other  nations,  if  they  had  only  the 
power  and  wit  to  use  it,)  and  digesting 
"  bales."  Whatever  may  be  the  case  of  the 
Carolinian,  there  m  a  heavy  tax  against  Irish 
stomachs  being  used  in  that  style.  It  is 
transportation  to  tell  an  Irishman  to  use  his 
stomach  that  way,  or  to  teach  him  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  tax  against  his  using  his  own 
stomach  that  way  ;  and  to  help  him  to  get 
rid  of  it,  in  the  only  way  possible  to  get  rid 
of  it,  is  only  hanging. 

We  have  said,  at  best — but  then  the  best 
is  a  very  exaggerated  good.  The  fact  is 
simply  this:  All  these  imports  (excepting 
English-made  tea  for  the  class  above  the 
"  poor  ")  are  brought  to  Ireland,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  grew  the  food  which 
paid  for  it,  but  for  an  idle  and  non-pro- 
ducing class ;  for  the  landlords,  professional 
gentlemen,  "  people  in  situations,"  that  is, 
people  paid  by  English  hands  from  Irish 
taxes,  and  the  like.  And  the  course  of  this 
trade  is  just  this :  A  man  who  has  never  pro* 
duced  the  value  of  one  cent^  who  has  hved  all 


hishfe  without  raising  for  himself  or  his  neigh- 
bors or  his  country  as  much  as  would  lunch 
a  mosquito,  when  he  needs  or  desires  a  coat^ 
calls  an  importer  of  cloth  to  him,  and  takes 
the  coat ;  then,  by  way  of  paying  for  it,  he 
calls  a  working  mrmer  to  him,  one  of  his 
^  tenantry,"  and  griping  the  poor  man's  cow 
by  the  ear,  hands  it  over  to  the  cloth-man ; 
and  the  operation  is  complete.  The  clothier 
walks  off  and  exports  tne  cow  to  England 
for  more  doth;  the  landlord  puts  on  his 
new  coat,  and  makes  himself  comfortable; 
and  the  man  who  owns  the  cow,  and  did  not 
get  the  coat,  walks  his  way  too,  quite  satisfied 
that  it  is  all  done  in  the  course  of  "  civiliza- 
tion," according  to  the  "  rights  of  property," 
and  by  "  law."  And  so  of  wine,  brandy,  % 
**  French  and  German  manufactures,"  &ic 

Hence  these  imports,  for  which  the  enor- 
mous yeariy  sum  of  £15,000,000  sterling  is 
paid,  (excepting  a  mere  fraction  for  flax-seed, 
payable  to  Holland  or  Russia,  and  not  to 
Ei^land,  but  out  of  which  England  takes 
her  profits,)  are  really  no  return  whatever  to 
the  people  who  pay  for  them.  As  far  as 
their  interest  goes,  they  might  as  well  have 
given  utterly  away  without  the  name  of  re- 
turn, so  much  of  their  hard-wrought  produce 
as  might  have  been  equivalent  in  the  Eng- 
lish market  (pajdng  in  addition  for  waste 
and  transport)  to  £15,000,000  sterhng. 
For  we  undertake  to  say  that  out  of  every 
ten  men  in  Ireland,  you  will  not  find  more 
than  one  who,  for  ten  years,  has  seen  a  new 
coat,  or  drank  one  glass  of  wine*  As  for 
French  fsmcy  articles,  and  German  Buhl- 
work,  and  Geneva  watches,  and  brandy  ! — 
brandy,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  glass,  (the 
average,)  may  be  a  very  inebriating  nectar., 
but  is  not  exactly  the  beverage  suited  to  a 
surplus  person  who  does  not  own  his  own 
cow ;  nevertheless  his  landlord  drinks  it,  and 
he  pays  for  it ;  his  landlord  has  Buhl- work 
and  Geneva  watches  for  self  and  wife,  and  he^ 
poor  tenant,  pays  for  them — pays  for  the  whole 
to  the  Englisnman,  profit  of  manufacture, 
profit  of  carriage,  profit  of  sale — with  his  cow. 

We  now  turn  to  category  B : — 

CLASS  B. — VALUE  OF  KXPOBT8   FOB  TTBICn  THERE  M 

IHO  RETURN. 

Item  1 .  Rent  to  abfl(>Dte<>9f jC4f500,000 

hem  2.  Intercftt  on  in<>rtK«fefl, S|500,flOO 

ItemS.  garplui  revenue, 400,000 

Item  7.  Parliamentary  expensea,  &c., 600,001 

Total  export*  of  food  for  which  tA«r0 
is  no  return^  saTe  paper  aduiowl- 
^dfBMoU  of  tii«ir  leoalpft, M,900/K)t 
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We  maj  take  iheee  items  in  class  B  as 
fixed  quantities,  not  liable  to  change  from 
year  to  year  by  any  circumstances,  seldom 
varying  above  or  below  a  fixed  standard, 
whatever  that  may  be;  and,  though  we 
^ink  the  above  a  very  low  estimate,  yet 
here  we  find  that,  for  fifty  years  at  all 
events,  Ireland  has  been  paying  a  yearly 
tribute  to  England  of  £9,000,000  sterling, — 
a  tribute  for  which  Ireland  has  received  not  a 
shilling  or  shilling's  worth  in  return;  and 
which  she  has  paid  in  raw  produce,  the  dear- 
est of  all  media  of  exchange.  Totting  it  up 
therefore  for  fifty  years,  she  has  paid  in  this 
way  to  England  £450,000,000  sterling — 
more  than  half  the  entire  national  debt  of 
England ;  or  in  our  currency — 

AMOUNT  OF  TRIBUTE  IN  FOOD  PAID  BY  IRE- 
LAND TO  ENGLAND,  FROM  1800  TO  1850, 
WITHOUT  ONE  SHILLING  OF  RETURN — 


two  hamdred  mnd  MlHy  mil- 
Vkmmm  of  dollars* 


Now  pray,  sir,  who  feed  the  English  ? 

But  the  reader  will  have  remarked  that 
the  amount  of  food  paid  to  England  yearly, 
(in  class  A,)  for  which  a  nominal  return  was 
given,  may  be  taken  almost  as  equally  pro- 
fitable to  England  with  the  ^^  tribute,'^  or 
Irish  export  without  return  (in  class  B) — at 
all  events,  one  thing  is  clear,  taking  Irish 
farmers  in  the  mass,  either  class  of  exports 
is  equally  ipro^i-less  to  them.  As  to  Eng- 
land, she  produced  nothing  of  the  return, 
merely  handed  back  to  Ireland  some  of  the 
food  she  had  previously  taken,  and  some  of 
the  cotton  she  carried  from  the  States  or 
India.  She  obtained  **  employment  for  her 
population  " — a  very  necessary  article  with 
her — raw  stuff  on  which  to  employ  their 
hands,  and  food  with  which  to  pay  them 
while  employed ;  and  the  profit  of  the  manu- 
facture was  all  her  own,  though  the  industry 
of  her  people  or  the  resources  of  her  soil 
were  not  expended  on  the  production  of  a 
particle  of  its  ingredients.  As  to  the  Irish 
farmer,  it  made  little  matter  to  him  whether 
the  English  people  retained  the  price  of  his 
crop  or  cattle,  or  whether  their  deputies  in 
Ireland  received  that  price — he  received 
none  of  it  at  all  events ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  the  workers  of  the  Irish  soil 
pay  yearly  (according  to  Mr.  MitchePs  esti- 
mate) to  England  without  returns  to  them 


(£16,000,000  +  £0,00,000  —  £3,000,000 
[linen  exports]— £21,000,000  sterling,  or) 
|l 05,000,000, — ^that  is,  an  annual  drain  bas 
been  going  on  for  years  to  that  amount,— 
in  lieu  of  which  not  a  single  atom,  even 
of  manure,  is  returned  to  the  soil  which 
grows  food  to  that  amount^  or  to  its  grow- 
ers. 

Again  we  say  this  is  a  system  of  thorougk 
drainage,  of  complete  exhaustion ;  and  thai 
we  may  arrive  at  some  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  food  England  has  thus  taken  out 
of  Irish  soil,  without  returning  to  it  an  atom, 
take  the  average  as  between  £21,000,000 
in  1847,  £10,000,000,  in  1837-8,  (animal 
and  cereal  produce  together)  and  £5,441,318 
(or  £5,500,000*)  in  1 81 7-1 8 ;  and  we  find  tiie 
average  export  of  Irish  produce  to  England 
since  the  union,  to  be  £12,500,000  p^ 
annum, — which,  computed  for  fifty  years, 
amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £625,000,- 
000  of  money,  (animal  produce  being  al- 
most altogether  omitted  fix>m  the  computa- 
tion ;)  or  in  our  currency — 


AMOUNT    OF    CEREAL    FOOD    FURNISHED 


BT 


THE 


STARVING 


IRISH 


TO  ENGLAND 
SINCE  "THE  UNION,"  WITHOUT  THE  RE- 
TURN OF  A  cent's  WORTH  BT  ITS  CON- 
SUMERS TO    THE    SOIL  WHICH  GREW    IT — 

Three  tfaonsaiid  one  hmidrcd  and  twenty- 
Are  millions  of  dollars* 

Thorough  exhaustion,  is  it  not  ?  And  now, 
pray,  sir,  who  feed  the  English  ? 

But  we  fear  the  reader  has  not  even  yet 
realized  the  amount  of  this  exhaustion.  Let 
us  set  it  more  plainly  before  him.  The  larg- 
est estimate  of  the  whole  produce  of  the 
United  States  amounts  to  one  thousand 
millions  per  annum,  at  this  present  time. 
McCulloch  computes  its  entire  exj>ort8 
to  all  countries  in  the  world  in  1842,  at 
$104,691,634  ;  but  that  this  was  an  under- 
estimate, we  have  only  to  recall  the  return 
given  by  the  London  Morning  Herald  (>'ide 
this  Review,  Nov.,  p.  531)  at  135,000,000 
dolls,  to  England  alone.     However,  suppose 

♦  In  1817-18  there  was  exported  (McCulloch) 
from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  alone,  r204788 
quarters,  cereal  produce,  wheat  being  94&  per 
quarter,  (Wade,  History  of  the  Middle  and  Work- 
ing Classes,  p.  172,)  equivalent  to  £5,441,318  and 
a  fraction ;  throwing  off  fractions,  and  omitting 
animal  produce  exported  altogether,  we  say,  fu 
below  the  mark,  £6,500,000,  or  |27,500,00a 
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it  $105,000,000  in  the  whole,  ha\ing  Eng- 
lish authority  for  that;  and  we  find  that 
'     Ireland  has  exported  as  much  value  in  raw 
'     produce  to  England  every  normal  year  of  the 
last  ten,  as  the  whole  United  States  did  to 
I     the  whole  world  of  all  their  exports,  their 
average  produce  amounting,  on  the  whole, 
to  $1,000,000,000  per  annum. 

Again,  the  area  of  Ireland  is  estimated  at 
(McCuUoch)  (lakes,  <&:c.,  included)  31,874 
square  miles,  of  which,  we  shall  presently 
show  from  English  authority,  not  more  than 
one  fourth  is  under  cultivation.  The  State 
of  Maine  alone  (McCuUoch,  Geog.  Die,  art 
Maine)  is  estimated  to  contain  30,000 
•quare  miles.  The  population  of  Ireland 
was  in  normal  years  (i.  e.  without  famine) 
8,000,000 ;  the  population  of  Maine  was  in 
1840,  501,793.  So  that  an  island  just  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Maine,  one  fourth  of 
the  soil  of  which  alone  is  cultivated,  and 
which  numbered  sixteen  times  the  popula- 
tion of  Maine  to  eat  any  food  it  mignt  pro- 
duce, was  made  under  this  British  83r8tem  of 
aoonomy,  known  now  as  "free  trade,"  to 
yield  to  England  as  much  food  yearly  as  is 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  whole  exports  qf 
iJu  whole  United  States — and  that  without  a 
eent*s  worth  of  return  to  its  soil  for  fifty 
years. 

We  believe  it  impossible  to  find  such  an 
example  of  "thorough  drainage,"  or  pro- 
ductive swindling,  in  all  history.  In  com- 
parison with  it  the  system  of  imperial 
Rome,  the  r6gime  of  Assyria  and  Semiramis, 
the  bondage  inflicted  by  the  Pharaohs  on 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  which  it  needed 
the  hands  of  a  Great  God  to  break,  sink 
into  mere  vulgar  and  very  stupid  bagatelle. 
Out  of  this  little  island  of  Ireland,  not 
larger  than  Maine,  the  English  Government 
have  taken  in  food  alone,  tliree  times  the 
highest  yearly  production  of  the  whole 
United  States.  Subject  tlie  United  States 
to  such  a  system  of  thorough  exhaustion, 
and  would  not  its  people  too,  even  with 
their  thousand  millions  |>er  annum,  become 
**  starving  Irish  f  How  could  they  become 
anything  else  ?  Talk  of  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty — the  visitation  of  God,  forsooth, 
as  the  cause  of  the  star^-ation  of  the  Irish 
people — it  is  mare  blasphemy ;  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty  could  not,  no  visitation  of 
flupematunil  existence  could,  save  a  people, 
subject  to  such  enormous  robbery  for  any 
■eriet  of  jean^from  starvatioD.  It  ia  against 


the  laws  the  Creator  has  constmcted  for  the 
being  of  men,  that  such  could  be. 

But  then  the  reader  may  fancy  that  we 
have  placed  too  much  reliance  on  the  esti- 
mate made  by  Mr.  Mitchel ;  may  also  say, 
that,  however  true  that  estimate  may  have 
been  for  general  years,  it  must  have  been 
far  too  high  for  the  years  in  which  there 
was  famine  in  Ireland.  To  which  we 
answer — Mr.  MitcheFs  estinuite,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  on  evidence  furnished  by  the 
English  Government  itself,  was  in  any  cir- 
cumstances £Eur  below  the  mark,  and  for 
the  years  in  which  Ireland  suflfered  under 
excessive  export,  (or,  as  they  say,  under 
"  famine,"  the  consequence  of  the  export,) 
and  more  particularly  for  the  years  1847- 
8-9,  farther  below  the  mark.  It  Ls  an 
error,  leading  to  we  know  not  what  absurd 
conclusions,  to  suppose  that  Irish  "  famine  " 
is  oAving  to  failure  of  produce  in  Ireland,  or 
deficiency  of  produce.  Whenever,  we  re- 
peat, a  mmine  occurs  in  Ireland,  you  may 
rest  certain  that  the  exports  of  food  to  Eng- 
land in  that  year  have  been  increased  to  an 
enormous  amount ;  and,  e  contra^  when  the 
exports  are  high,  conclude  Irish  want  and 
misery  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  increase. 
Plenty,  and  we  shall  not  say  ease  or  happi- 
ness, but  mere  animal  contentment  and  heal- 
thy digestion,  are  and  must  be  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  increase  of  exports.  This  is  a 
broad  principle,  of  which  we  have  already 
given  some  examples,  and  which  we  shall 
presently  follow  to  the  proof  with  as  rigid 
exactitude  as  if  we  were  demonstrating  a 
mathematical  analysis. 

"  But  about  the  potatoes,"  did  not  they 
fail  ?  Certainly  they  did.  But  what  does 
that  amount  to  ?  The  value  of  the  whole 
potato  crop  of  Ireland  has  never  been  more 
than  a  mere  fraction  of  the  yearly  agricul- 
tural produce.  To  sustain  themselves  under 
the  enormous  thorough  drainage  we  have 
above  shown,  the  tiUers  of  the  soil  and 
those  dependent  on  them  were  obliged  to 
sink  down  to  the  ase  of  a  root  as  food, 
which  gave  vast  bulk  for  little  labor,  and 
which  was  so  worthless  and  perishable  as 
an  article  of  export,  as  to  be  beneath  the 
cupidity  of  either  the  landlords  or  the  Eng- 
lish. Its  bulk,  its  low  value,  its  perishabLe 
nature,  rendering  it  incapable  of  transport 
or  close  storage,  are  its  best  Qualities  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  permitted  to  retain 
nothing  trantportable.    But  even  when  that 
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whole  potato  crop  perished,  ample  food  re- 
mained  in  Ireland  to  pay  its  entire  rental 
fourfold.  The  very  harvest  prior  to  the 
great  famine — the  harvest  to  the  supposed 
milure  of  which  ignorant  persons  and  false- 
speaking  Englishmen  attribute  the  famine — 
produced  more  than  double  the  quantity  of 
cereal  food  necessary  to  feed  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  Ireland.  For  three  years  tins 
famine  continued,  and  the  harvest  of  the 
second  year  of  its  duration  produced  cereal 
food  alone  for  two  and  a  half  times  its  popula- 
tion ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  waste  of 
the  nation's  industry  on  roads,  and  the  utter 
exhaustion  by  export  to  England  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  produce — that  is,  of  all  the  na- 
tion's capital  for  a  new  crop.  The  produce 
of  either  year  would,  we  say,  have  more 
than  paid  the  whole  rental  of  Ireland  four- 
fold. Moreover,  the  scarcity  in  England 
necessarily  insured,  as  compared  with  years 
of  plenty,  larger  prices  for  equal  quantities, 
and  hence  Lreland  could  have  paid  her 
regular  tribute  and  normal  drain  to  Eng- 
land, in  those  years  of  English  scarcity,  in 
money  value,  with  a  less  quantity  of  crop  ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  law  of  exchange,  the 
drain  in  food  from  Ireland  in  years  of  English 
scarcity  would  be  less  in  quantity  of  food  and 
equal  in  money  value  with  general  years. 
The  Irish  would  export  less  and  be  bet- 
ter paid — the  English  import  less,  and  pay 
more. 

This  was  clearly  the  very  opposite  of  what 
the  English  desired — they  determined  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  even  the  quantity  of 
food  exported  to  them  from  Ireland  in 
ordinary  years — they  determined  to  have 
the  whole  crop,  and  pay  as  little  as  possible 
for  that  same.  Accordingly,  as  the  phrase 
is,  **  the  screw  was  laid  on ;"  the  process  of 
squeezing  everything  out  of  the  country 
was  resorted  to;  and  opi)ortunities  were 
favorable  for  its  action.  Arrears  of  rent 
were  due  to  the  landlords ;  and  besides  arrears, 
rent  was  legally  due  for  the  crop  in  the 
ground,  although  by  the  custom  of  "  Irish 
tenancy,"  as  distinguished  from  "English 
tenancy,"  rent  for  any  one  year  is  not  paid 
to  the  landlord,  nor  is  it  customarily  payable 
until  the  "  gale-day,"  or  period  of  payment, 
subsequent  to  the  harvesting  and  sale  of  the 
crop  grown  in  that  year;  that  is  to  say, 
rents  for  the  year  1847  were  not  payable 
by  custom^  though  legally  due,  till  the  May 
and  November  of  1848.     The  laadlords 


were,  therefore^  directed  by  the  adminktra- 
tion  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  insist  on 
their  legal  rights — ^that  is,  to  lift  two 
years^  rent  off  the  island,  and  all  arrears 
for  pre>ious  years,  or  so  much  of  the  whole 
as  they  could  exact,  and  that  in  a  year  of 
"famine."  The  English  forces  in  Ireland 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  landlords, 
and  every  magistrate,  officer,  and  subordinate 
received  orders  to  support  them.  The 
demand  fell  like  a  shock  upon  the  people, 
the  greater  portion  of  whose  crops  were  yet 
in  the  ground.  These  were  surrounded  as 
we  have  described,  and  carried  off  to  the 
English  ships.  The  fectors  paid  what  price 
pleased  them,  and  the  landlord  cared  httle 
about  exacting  the  highest  value,  desiring 
to  have  another  opportunity  of  seizing  the 
subsequent  crop.  Thus  the  English  ob- 
tained more  amount  in  quantity^  and  at  a 
less  rate,  than  in  ordinary  years.  Every 
other  means  calculated  to  effect  the  same 
result  was  resorted  to,  English  holders  of 
mortgages  on  Irish  estates  were  directed  to 
insist  on  their  claims,  not  personally  by  the 
government,  as  in  the  case  of  the  landlords, 
but  mediately  through  their  bankers  and 
the  "moneyed  interest."  Every  English 
creditor  pushed  his  claims  on  Ireland  with 
the  savagery  of  the  Venetian  Jew ;  and  the 
Bank  of  London,  being  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  English  Cabinet,  actually  or- 
dered the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  renew  no  billSy 
or  give  no  bills  on  any  terms.  The  deter- 
mination of  screwing  every  atom  possible  out 
of  the  country  was  fully  effected ;  landlords 
drove,  plundered,  sold,  and  exterminated ; 
merchants  pushed  their  creditors  to  save 
themselves  from  immolation  under  "the 
screw,"  seized  the  effects  of  those  creditors  far 
and  near,  and  sold  them — again  their  effects, 
too,  were  seized  and  sold  ;  and  thas  numbers 
of  merchants  and  trades|)eople  till  then 
comfortable,  and  passing  wealthy,  struggled 
against  the  overwhelming  force,  not  knowing 
what  ailed  them ;  made  bankrupts  of  others 
in  self-defence,  were  made  bankrupt  in  their 
turn,  and  thrown  out  upon  the  world  as  beg- 
gars. In  this  way  all  classes  were  struck 
down,  and  every  house  and  farm  gutted. 
The  whole  proceeds  were  paid  over  to 
England  in  the  only  commodity  of  Irish 
export — food.  And  so  the  whole  island  was 
divested  of  every  atom  of  its  harvest  pro- 
duce ;  the  number  of  paupers  was  increased 
(h>m  2,500,000  (more  tium  one  fourth  <t 
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the  whole  population)  to  between  four  and  five 
milUons,  (one  half  the  whole  population,) 
of  which  number  fully  two  millions  have 
since  perished,  or  have  fled  the  country ;  the 
remaining  half,  or  two  miUions,  who  have 
survived,  are  stiU  paupers,  fed  by  taxes 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  them 
totally  independent  of  all  other  drains,  im- 
posts and  tributes,  levied  on  the  people — and 
these  "paupers"  must  ever  remain  so, 
utterly  worthless,  utterly  emasculated,  ut- 
terly debased;  a  non-productive,  spiritless, 
pitiable  herd,  moping  idiotically  through 
putrid-smelling  corridore,  gulping,  when  a 
bell  sounds,  so  much  of  the  oSaX  of  nations 
as  may  be  allotted  to  them,  and  sleeping  m 
unseemly  filth,  with  no  higher  hope  than 
that  the  morrow  may  bring  some  oflal  with 
it  too.  Not  alone  was  harvest  after  harvest 
carried  off,  but  under  pretence  of  a  base  and 
hypocritical  "civilization,"  a  system  was 
adopted  of  penning  up  the  plundered  like 
Bwine,  and  feeding  them  "  through  charity," 
with  the  refuse  of  the  world ;  "  meliorating 
the  desolating  famine,"  by  making  brutes  of 
the  survivors  I 

But  the  reader  is  tired  of  horrors — ^we 
will  permit  him  to  take  a  recess  on  figures, 
in  order  to  exhibit  fully,  from  English 
authority,  the  truth  that  Ireland  raised  in 
the  year  of  her  worst  misery,  more  than 
ample  food  for  her  population,  and  to  show 
that  Mr.  MitchePs  computation  for  1847 
was  far  below  the  mark. 

In  the  year  1848,  the  Viceroy  Clarendon, 
by  direction  of  his  confreres  in  England,  in- 
stituted a  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring,  with  exactitude  and  care,  into 
the  amount  of  food  grown,  in  184Y,  in 
Ireland.  The  chief  agent  selected  for  this 
purpose  was  a  person  named  Larcom,  a 
captain  of  engineers  in  rank,  and  for  a  long 
period  employed,  for  his  abiUty  and  perspi- 
cuity, as  a  statist  by  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment This  gentleman  made  his  report, 
which  was  subsequently  published.  We 
cannot  now  condense  it  for  oiu*  readers ;  but 
happily  we  have  fallen  in  with  an  article 
from  the  London  Standard  newspaper  of 
the  time,  which  being  a  thorough  Irish- 
hating  organ,  much  £avored  by  the  Russell 
cabinet,  we  here  quote  at  length.  It  saves 
OB  all  trouble : — 

"  Amongtt  the  moMtroas  mass  of  unreadable 
tOMih  from  tioM  to  tone  pnbliihed  at  a  yact  ex- 


pense by  the  House  of  Commons,  there  now  and 
then  appears  a  volume  containing  information  that 
is  really  useful  and  important  Such  is  that  one 
lately  presented  to  Parliament  by  command  of  her 
Majesty,  containing  a  minute  account  of  every  de- 
scription of  agricultiutd  produce  in  every  distnct  of 
Ireland,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Larcom,  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  by  the  order  of  Lord  Claren- 
doa  The  volume,  or  blue  book,  extends  to  92 
folio  pages,  which,  with  the  exception  of  four  pages 
occupied  by  the  report,  are  wholly  filled  with 
tables  exceedingly  mmute  and  dear.  The  country 
is  much  in  debt  to  Lord  Clarendon  for  giving  this 
important  document,  which  his  lordship  may  resi 
assured  is  the  true  way  to  let  the  worm  know  the 
real  condition  and  value  of  L'cland,  by  which 
means  the  evils  that  afflict  her  can  only  be  correctly 
known,  and  the  proper  remedies  to  remove  these 
applied,  and  which  will  put  down  for  ever  every 
O'Connell  and  Mitchel  agitation. 

**We  are  promised  speedily  another  volume, 
with  an  account  of  the  stock  of  every  description, 
and  the  produce  thereof  in  L'cland.  We  shall 
look  for  this  with  ^eat  eagerness,  as  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  exceedingly  useful  and  interesting.  In 
the  meantime  we  proceed  to  bring  before  our 
readers  the  followmg  summary  of  the  present 
volume,  premising  that  the  price  affixed  to  each 
description  of  produce  is  our  own  work : — 


Extent. 

Produce. 

Acres. 

Quarters.     Valueu 

Wheat,      - 

743,871 

3,936,733  ^7,316,838 

Oats,     - 

3,300,870 

11,531,606    13,349,846 

Barley, 

383,587 

1,379,039      3,758,096 

Bere, 

49,068 

374,016        411,034 

Rye,   -       - 

13,415 

64,004        136,160 

Beans,   - 

33,760 

84,456        811,140 

3,313,579 

Acres. 

Tons. 

Potatoes,    • 

384,316 

3,048,934      8,606,563 

Turnips, 

370,344 

''Kl   ^«^^'^« 

Mangel  Wurzel, 

13,766 

Other  Green  Crops,    59,512 

739,064         892,680 

727,738 

8,785,144 

Hay,  -       -      - 

1,138,946 

3,190,317 

1,066,684 

6,570,987 

10,975,461 

Cwts. 

Flax, 

58,313 

56,313 

349,873        674,780 

Total  acres  5,338,575 

X44,958,1J» 

"  The  first  thing  that  arrests  our  attention  is,  that 
little  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  surface  of  Ireland 
(the  gross  contents  are  20,26*2,641  statute  acres^ 
U  cultivated  for  what  is  technically  denominatea 
agricultural  produce.  This  fact  shows  what  room 
must  remain  for  improvement  under  this  head,  and 
to  what  a  great  extent  profitable  and  wholesome 
employment  may  be  found  m  Ireland  for  the 
population  of  that  fine  country,  instead  of  forcing 
them  away  to  cultivate  the  lands  of  strangers  in 
other  quarters  of  the  world.  But,  then,  to  accom- 
plish and  to  secure  the  object  mentioned,  we  must 
cease  to  send  our  money  and  our  means  to  culti- 
vate the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  Miasisiippi,  the 
Yistula,  and  the  Pnieper,  Ac,  dba** 


